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HE mind of man has been by ſome authors called a tabula raſa, and com- 
pared to a ſheet of clean paper. But this principle, however generally re- 
ceived, may perhaps admit of ſome heſitation ; eſpecially if it ſhould be found 
leſs ſalutary in its conſequences than could be wiſhed. One ſhould imagine, that 
the human intellect, by its original conſtitution, eaſily admits and retains ſome 
impreſſions, as congenial to its nature, and faithful to their objects; whilſt it ge- 
pels others with averſion or diſdain, as ſubverſive of its happineſs, and falſe to 
the things which they repreſent. Hence our frame, from its very origin, ſeems 
marked by the hand of nature with indubitable ſignatures of pre-eminence and 
diſtinction. Hence man aſſumes the important characters of a rational being 
and a moral agent. Hence his deſires of happineſs and truth are inſatiable, and 
his capacities of enjoying them indefinite. 

From the feebleſt efforts of infancy to the laſt convulſive ſtruggles of departing 
life, theſe grand objects, theſe irreſiſtible attractions, actuate all his powers, and 
animate all his enterpriſes, through every gradation of his progrethve being. It 
muſt, however, be acknowledged, that, in theſe ſublime purſuits, the mind is ob- 
noxious to error and deception: but Rill the ends which ſhe propoſes are the ſame, 
though ſhe may err in ſelecting the proper means by which alone they can be 
attained, We may further obſerve, that though truth and happineſs originally 
appear to the mind in different forms; yet, in nature, they are inſeparable: for 
nothing that is falſe can be a ſource of endleſs and univerſal happineſs ; nor can 
any truth, as truth, be productive of unmixed and permanent miſery. 

Whether the ſuperior deſires and capacities with which our nature is inveſted 
neceſſarily reſult from the inherent excellence of its powers, or from the ad- 
vantages of its ſtructure and organization, or from both, we cannot at preſent 
ſtay to inquire, Theſe queſtions will more properly find their ſolution in other 
departments of ſcience, It is ſufficient for the purpoſe which we have now in 
view, to obſerve this important fact eſtabliſhed, That the original powers of man 
are ſuſceptible of culture and refinement to a very high degree; and that the pro- 
per exertion and application of theſe faculties are not only conducive, but eſſen- 
tial, to his happineſs, whether conſidered as an individual, or a ſocial being. 
Every attempt, therefore, to enlarge his views, to improve his talents, to direct 
his efforts, and to form his nature for its ſublime deſtiny, ſhould certainly com- 
mand the public regard and attention; and the only apology which can be offered 
for the cold reception too generally given to ſuch laudable endeavours, ariſes 
either from their multiplicity, or from their want of merit and conſequently of 
ſucceſs. It would be at the ſame time an endleſs and a faſtidious taſk, to enu- 
merate the various methods by which men of leiſure and ſpeculation have eſſayed 
to cultivate the public underſtanding and taſte, or to trace literature through all 
the various forms in which it has tried to gain the general attention. 

Abſtract truths have, as it were, been clothed with a body, that, by the dra- 
pery of narrative and allegory, they might be more effectually recommended to 
our notice, and more agreeably inculcated. The various topics of art and ſcience 
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have been ranged in a ſyſtematic order, and volumes profeſſedly written upon 
each. But the taſte for novelty ſtill demanded various gratification, Hence un- 
connected milcellanies, and detached eſſays, appeared. But thele periodical ef- 
fuſions of genius and learning, that they might be obvious to all capacities, 
were generally too flimſy and ſuperficial either to attract or deſerve the atten- 
tion of a cultivated mind, To exhibit art and ſcience in all their extent and 
luſtre, it was at laſt thought neceſſary to reunite the detached parts in one 
Work, that their proportions, their relations one to another, and to the ge- 
«eral ſyſtem of which they are conſtituents, might be more clearly and ob- 
vibuſly perceived. With this intention, Dictionaries of Arts and Sciences have 
beert compiled; and it 1s certain, that ſuch a plan, regularly and ſucceſsfully 
proſecuted, may be productive of numberleſs utilities and advantages. But when 
topics, far from being digeſted into a ſyſtem, or diſpoſed in their natural order, 
are violently dilacerated, and, without any regard to their proper poſitions, 
huddled together as the order of the letters which conſtitute their technical terms 
determine, ſuch a work ſhould rather be called a book of ſhreds and patches, than 
a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. We do not deny, that every article, as an 
article, may have conſiderable merit: but, as it ſtands connected in nature with 
what ought to precede or to follow it, we affirm, that it cannot have the ſame in- 
fluence upon the mind without its antecedents and conſequences; and that an 
underſtanding formed upon ſuch models, is rather a chaos of detached and he- 
terogeneous ideas, than a regular intellect, It is only by thinking in method, by 
reducing our ideas to a proper and natural order, by obſerving what they poſſeſs 
in common, and what are their relations or differences, that our reaſoning fa- 
culties are capable of making any progreſs at all, Without theſe aſſiſtances, we 
might be ranked amidſt ſenſitive or conſcious beings, but could never attain the 
human or rational character. At the ſame time, it muſt be confeſſed, that, there 

is ſome inconvenience in being reduced to the neceſlity of peruſing a whole ſy-_ 
ſtem when we only want to conſult a particular topic. To avoid theſe diſagree- 
able extremes, the compilers of the Encyclopædia Britannica have endeavoured to 
give a compendious, yet clear and ſatisfactory, account of each particular ſcience 
or art, under its proper denomination; whillt the ſubordinate articles in each are 
likewiſe explained under their technical terms, Thus the ſyſtematic reader will 
be fully and regularly informed by turning to the general name of the ſcience 
which he wiſhes to explore; whilſt the perſon who, already acquainted with the 
whole, wiſhes only to conſult particular topics, or others who are willing to content 
_ themſelves with partial and detached views of things, will find them illuſtrated 
under the articles by which they are denominated. To be more explicit upon this 
head: Detached articles may be divided into three kinds. The firſt conſiſts of 
ſuch as, independent of particular ſyſtems, admit of a full and complete illuſtration 
as they ſtand ; the ſecond, of ſuch as require partly to be diſcuſſed under the ſy- 
ſtems to which they belong, and partly under their own proper denominations; 
the third, of ſuch as are ſufficiently elucidated in the ſyſtems to which they ap- 
pertain. Thoſe of the firſt kind need no references. Thoſe of the ſecond, being 
only partially explained under their particular denominations, demand references 
to the ſyſtems where the illuſtrations are completed. For thoſe of the laſt, as no 
explication 1s found neceſſary under the terms, we refer to the ſyſtems of which 
they 
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they are conſtituents, where the ſubje&s are fully diſcufled. Theſe our readers 
may conſult as emergencies require or their own diſpoſitions impel them. 

To accomplith a taſk fo arduous and important, neither labour nor expence 
has been ſpared. The beſt authors on each particular ſcience have been collected, 
and compared. Such as could be abridged without diſadvantage, have been epi- 
tomized with all poſhble care: others who were more conciſe and tenacious of 
their ſubjects, have been more cloſely purſued, and more faithfully retained. 
When topics have been obſcurely or imperfectly treated, the utmoſt endeavours 
have been uſed to ſupply theſe defects; and upon ſuch parts of ſcience as the 
compilers have not found properly illuſtrated by other authors, original eſſays are 
inſerted. Nor do theſe amount to an inconſiderable number. To each particular 
art or ſcience, a hiſtory of its origin, progreſs, and revolutions, is prefixed, ſo 
far as theſe can be collected or deduced from hiſtorians, or from other authors by 
whom the ſubjects are otcaſionally treated. But where theſe are defective, care- 
leſs, or inconſiſtent, in their narrations; neither can abſolute certainty, nor cir- 
cumſtantial accuracy, be expected from us. This taſk, therefore, demands no 
{mall degree of induſtry and perſpicacity, becauſe the various events relative to the 
diſcovery or improvement of literature have often been either entirely neglected, 
or only obſcurely hinted, by their contemporary authors. A few inſtances will 
ſhow how inauſpicious to learning theſe omiſſions have proved, and of what im- 
portance the diſcovery of ſuch events muſt be, not only as they gratify mere un- 
meaning curioſity, but as they elucidate the particular ſciences in which they are 
found. Every one who has the leaſt acquaintance with navigation, muſt ob- 
ſerve the ineſtimable utility of the mariners compals ; which, by rendering 
voyages more ſafe and expeditious, gives a facility and ſucceſs to the buſineſs 
of commerce, which it could not have attained by any other means. Yet the 
name of its inventor, the zra and occaſion of its diſcovery, are extremely un- 

certain : for though, in the year 1260, it was produced as his own invention 
by Paulus Venetus, it was not applied to the purpoſes of navigation for a long 
time afterwards, when. it was again exhibited by Gioya of Amalphi, who like- 
wiſe claimed the diſcovery as his own. Nothing has more effectually contri- 
buted to render knowledge acceſſible and diffuſive than the art of printing: yet 
the ſame culpable inattention of authors had left its origin, and the gradations of 
its improvement, difficult to be inveſtigated. The wonderful powers of magnetiſm 
and electricity long remained undiſcovered, and longer ſtill unapplied to the pur- 
poſes of utility. Nor have we, perhaps, at this enlightened period, derived from | 
them all the advantages of which they may be found productive: a conſideration þ 
which ought inceſſantly to ſtimulate our induſtry in acquiring ſuch improvements i 
as have been already made, or to actuate our inventive powers for enlarging the 4 
ſphere of diſcovery. 4 

In the theories of arts we may reaſonably hope to find a higher degree of ſatiſ- y 
faction. Particular care has therefore been taken to deduce them, with all poſ- | 
ſible accuracy, in a ſeries of concluſions drawn from intuitive truths, or from 'f 
principles previouſly diſcovered. But wherever ſuch a ſeries has been left inter- i 
rupted by others, and where it appears impoſſible from the ſtate of learning to | 
ſupply that deficiency, we muſt be forgiven for only exhibiting, as certain, ſuch | 
as have been made; without impoſing on the public conjeQural for real improve- { 

| a3 ments, 
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ments, which from the former ſtate of learning have ſeemed, and from its pre- 


ſent may ſtill ſeem, unattainable, Yet, through the whole of this department, 


wherein ſuch regions of heſitation and conjecture occur, we have not remained 
ſilent and ſupine. A number of probable ſolutions not commonly met with have 
been offered to the public attention. In diſputed points, arguments and objec- 
tions have been diſplayed in their full force; a method which is ſo far from leading 
to ſcepticiſm, that it not only appears the moſt efficacious but the only real means 
of diſcovering and eſtabliſhing truth. Thus every reader will ſee his favourite 
ſyſtem attacked and defended in ſuch a manner that his own judgment may de- 
termine the victory; and thus, by comparing it with other ſyſtems, he may ei- 
ther ſee the merit of his own, or rectify its errors, or adopt any other which 


may appear preferable, Thus likewiſe the compilers will preſerve their eſſential 


character, which, by aſſuming the ſpirit or tenets of any party as their own, would 
be entirely deſtroyed. 

To make the peruſal of this comprehenſive work as eaſy and ſucceſsful as poſ- 
ſible, marginal references are made from general ſyſtems to particular articles, 
and reciprocally from the latter to the former. Thus the diligent inquirer after 
truth will no longer find himſelf under a neceſſity of hunting the letters of the 
alphabet through all their arbitrary forms and politions, nor tantalized at laſt by 
the unſatisfactory glance of an object which the whole art or induſtry of man 
could not poſſibly explain in ſuch a ſolitary and inſulated ſituation. The utility 
of this expedient will ſuthciently appear from the following inſtance; andfrom 
hence we may likewiſe ſee how abortive and impotent the attempts of ſome au- 
thors have proved who by references have tried to direct us how we may form a 
full ſyſtem from independent topics. From the preface of Chamber's Dictionar 
the ſubſequent may be quoted as an example. AGRICULTURE, or the Tillage 
and improvement of Sils, Clay, Sand, Earth, &c. by the operations of Ploug hing, 
Fallowing, Burning, Sembradore, Semination, Manuring, &c, to produce Corn, 
Hemp, Flax, Liquorice, Saffron, &c. for Malt, Farina, &c. Granary, Threſh- 
ing, &c. The culture of Trees, Timber, &c. by Planting, Shrowding, Barking, &c. 
for Coppice, Park, Paddock, Hedge, Paſture, &c. But how extremely difficult 
it would be to follow a ſubject through ſuch a multitude of references, as well as 
new ones which ſpring up at every one of them, any perſon may eaſily con- 
ceive. 

Whilſt, however, we prove the expediency of references from ſciences to ar- 
ticles, and from articles to ſciences, we regret, that unavoidable contingencies 
in the progreſs of the work have ſometimes put it out of our power to ob— 
ſerve this rule with all the fidelity which we could have wiſhed. For in ſe- 
veral articles relating to the ſciences of Optics and Medicine, inſtead of mar- 
ginal notes, an index at the end of theſe articles is referred to. This, it 
muſt be owned, 1s attended with ſome little inconvenience; but it was inevitable 
on account of a variety of communications received after the work was begun, 
ſo that proper references could not be made to the numbers originally placed on 
the margin, the plan of theſe diſſertations being ſomewhat altered. Beſides, 
when the nature of a work fo extenſive and multiform is duly conſidered, it will 
immediately occur to every reader of candour and indulgence, how eaſy it is for 
the utmoſt care and aſſiduity to fail in ſome inſtances. Theſe, however, it is 


hoped, 
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hoped, will be found few and of little importance; the work, during its whole 
progreſs, having been ſuperintended with unremitting vigilance and aſſiduity. 
After ſurveying any particular ſcience, it will be found equally uſeful and en- 
tertaining to acquire ſome notion of the private hiſtory of ſuch eminent perſons 
as have either invented, cultivated, or improved, the particular art or ſcience in 
which our attention has been recently engaged. This has induced the com- 
pilers to enrich the Encyclopædia Britannica with a new department, which 
is not to be found in any other collection of the ſame kind, except in the 
French Encyclopedie. Of all hiſtorical purſuits, Biography is perhaps the 
moſt delightful and inſtructive. Its tendency to illuſtrate particular paſſages in 
general hiſtory, and to diffuſe new light through the arts and ſciences in which 
the perſons whoſe lives are related were employed, is too obvious to require ex- 
plication. Beſides, it exhibits the human character in all poſſible forms and ſi- 
tuations. It not only attends its hero through all the buſtle of public life, but 
purſues him to his moſt ſequeſtered retirements. It ſhows, how diſtinguithed 
characters have been involved in misfortunes and difficulties; by what means 
they were extricated; or with what degree of fortitude and dignity they have 
diſcharged the various functions, or ſuſtained the different viciſſitudes, of a che- 
quered and fluctuating life. For theſe reaſons it is, that every man of learning 
and genius has eſteemed the biographical labours of Plutarch among the moſt 
precious and valuable remains of antiquity. The lives and characters, therefore, 
of ſuch perſonages as have either excelled in the arts of war or peace, of ſuch as 
have either diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the theatre of action or in the receſs of 
contemplation, will be found under their proper names alphabetically diſpoſed. 
When we read of the perſons by whom, and the occaſions on which, any par- 
ticular branch of human knowledge has been cultivated, we naturally with to 
know ſomething of the places where thoſe tranſactions have paſſed. This curi- 
olity, ſo natural and laudable, has frequently been felt by the compilers of this 
work. And, in order to gratify a deſire ſo uſeful and congenial to the human 
mind; beſides the general ſyſtem of Geography, they have ſubjoined to the name 
of each particular place, an account of its ſituation, its climate, its ſoil, its peculia- 


rities, its inhabitants, its revolutions, laws, and government, with whatever elſe. 


appeared neceſſary for the reader's information, and comprehentible in a work 
of ſuch variety and extent. : 

In treating of ſuch matters as are peculiar to certain authors, the obligation is 
generally acknowledged by the compilers of this Dictionary; but, in ſuch ſub- 
jects as were common to many writers, they did not imagine thoſe acknowledge- 
ments required either by their own gratitude or the curioſity of their readers. 
Yet, that all poſſible means of improvement may be put in the power of ſuch as 
wiſh to cultivate their taſte or genius, a liſt of thoſe authors who have been moſt 
diſtinguiſhed and ſucceſsful in the various departments of art or ſcience will be 
added. It will eaſily occur to the reader, that theſe are the authors chiefly uſed 
in this compilation ; and by this he will be enabled to conſult each particular au- 
thor in his own province. But ſo much pains have been taken to ſelect and ex- 
tract from each whatever is valuable, that it is hoped the neceſſity of this re- 


ſearch will be in a great meaſure ſuperſeded. From the catalogue propoled to be 


given, it muſt appear what a conſiderable and extenſive library would be required 
to 
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to afford ſo much knowledge as this work contains, and what an immenſe diſpa- 
rity there is between the expenſe of purchaſing it, and that of procuring the 
books from whence it was derived. | 

We have already hinted the almoſt inſuperable difficulty attending the execution 
of a plan ſo various in its nature, and fo conſiderable in its extent. To redreſs, 
therefore, as far as poſſible, the inconveniences ariſing from caſual omiſſions, an 
Appendix may be thought indifpenſably neceſſary. But though the plan propo- 
ſed ſhould be accompliſhed in a manner equal to our own or our readers moſt 
ſanguine expectations, ſuch an Appendix would ſtill be found a moſt important 
addition, For even though the work ſhould be as perfect as poſlible according to 
the ſtate of arts and ſciences at the time of its exhibition, ſtill revolutions ma 
happen, and improvements may be made, in various branches both of theoretical 
and practical knowledge, which an Appendix will give the compilers a proper 
opportunity of inſerting. This acceſſion, therefore, to the original plan, our 
readers will be pleaſed to find. | 

In a collection ſo large and multifarious as that which is now recommended to 
the public attention, the critic muſt be ſevere, and the genius minute, who could 
ſtop to animadvert upon every trivial inaccuracy of ſtyle. We think it indeed in- 
diſpenſably incumbent on every author who would be read with intelligence and 
pleaſure, after ſufficiently attending to the nature and importance of what he ſub- 
mits to the public obſervation, that he ſhould, in the next degree, regard the vehicle 
by which it is conveyed. But where the ſubjects are ſo indefinitely varied, and 
where propriety requires that each ſhould be expreſſed in a manner ſuitable to its 
nature; it can ſcarcely be imagined, that the ſame exactneſs and uniformity ſhould 
equally prevail in this as in compoſitions of a nature leſs extenſive and complex. 

After all, though the compilers are conſcious of having done their utmoſt to 
render this work as extenſively and generally uſeful as it could poſſibly be; yet, 
ſince no human production, even from the origin of literature to the preſent 
period, has ever been found perfect in its kind, it would be cruel, if not unjuſt, 
to expect abſolute perfection in the preſent attempt. From every candid and be- 
nevolent inquirer after truth, therefore, they hope, that the merit of their in- 
tention and the utility of their plan will in a great meaſure atone for ſuch trivial or 
unavoidable faults as may be found in its execution. Such was the ſpirit in which 
one of the nobleſt and wiſeſt of ancient critics peruſed his contemporary poets : 


Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.—— Hos. 


But where the beauties more in number ſhine, 

I am not angry, when a caſual line 

(That with ſome trivial faults unequal flows) 

A careleſs hand, or human frailty, ſhows, FRANCIS. 
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THE character of the firſt letter of the al- 
phabet in Latin, Engliſh, French, and 

A moſt of the preſent languages of Europe. 
The firſt character in 12 ebrew alpha- 

bet is called aleph, in the Greek alpha, in 


the Arabic eleph, and in the Syriac oleph. 

A has deſervedly the firit place in the alphabet on 
account of its ſimplicity, very little more being neceſ- 
ſary to its pronunciation than opening the mouth. 

A, an article. See ARTICLE. 

A, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, and 
ſignified 500; and when a daſh was added on the top, 
A, 5000. N 

A, in the Jalian calendar, is the firſt of the ſeven do- 
minical letters *. 
mans long before the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, as 
the firſt of the eight nundinales Þ litteræ; in imitation 


9 


whereof it was that the dominical letters were fy in- 


troduced. 

A is alſo an abbreviature, uſed with different inten- 
tions. Hence, 

A, among logicians, is uſed to denote an univerſal 
affirmative propoſition ; according to the verſe, 

Aerit A, negat E, verum generaliter ambæ. 
Thus, in the firſt figure, a ſyllogiſm conſiſting of three 
univerſal affirmative propoſitions, is ſaid to be in Bar- 
ba-ra; the A thrice repeated, denoting fo many of the 
propoſitions to be univerſal, Ac. See BARBARA. 

A, * the Romans, was uſed in the giving of 
votes or ſuffrages.— When a new law was pro 5 
cach voter had two wooden ballots put in his —7 
the one marked with a capital &, ſignifying antiguo, 
q. d. antiguam vals; and the other with Y. R. for uti 
r2gas. Such as were againſt the law, caſt the firſt into 
the urn: as who ſhould day, I refuſe it, J antiquate it; 
or, I like the ancient law, and deſire no innovation. 

A, in the trials of criminal cauſes, alſo denoted ab- 
ſolution: whence Cicero, pro Milne, calls A, littera 
falutaris, a ſaving letter. Three ballots were diſtri- 
buted to each judge, marked with the letters, A for 
abſotvo, I acquit ; C for condemno, I condemn ; and 
N. L. for non tiquet, It is not clear. From the number 
of each caſt into the urn, the prætor pronounced the 
priſoner's fate. If-they were equal in number, he was 
abſolved. | 

A, in the ancient inſcriptions of marbles, &c. occa- 
ſionally ſtands for Auguſtus, ager, aiunt, &c. When 
double, it denotes Auguſti; and when triple, aurum, ar- 


SON wt and ſometimes its meaning can only be 
OL, J. ; 


It had been in uſe 2 the Ro- 


O N A R Y 


ENCES, &c. 


XK K 


known by the reſt of the inſcription. Iſidore adds, that 
when it occurs after the word miles (ſoldier), it denotes 
him young. On the reverſe of ancient medals, it de- 
notes them ftruck by the city of Argos, ſometimes by 
that of Athens; but on coins of modern date, it is the 
mark of Paris. 

A, as an abbreviation, is alſo often found in modern 
writers: as, A. D. for anno domini; A. M. artium 
magiſter, maſter of arts, &c. | 

. the letter a, with a line above it thus, à, is uſed 
in medical preſcriptions for ana, of each; ſometimes it 
is written thus, aa: e. g. & Mel. Sacchar. & Mann. a, 
vel ai, 3j. i. e. Take of honey, ſugar, and manna, of 
each one ounce. | 

A.A.A. The chemical abbreviation for Amalgama, 
or Amalgamation. 

AA, the name of ſeveral rivers in Germany and Swiſ- 
ſerland. | 

AACH, a little town in Germany, in the circle of 
Suabia, near the ſource of the river Aach, and almoſt 
equally diſtant from the Danube and the lake Con- 
ſtance. It belongs to the houſe of Auſtria; and is twelve 
miles north-eaſt of Schaff hauſen, and twenty-five north- 
weſt of Conſtance. E. Long. 9.0. Lat. 47. 55. 

AAHUS, a little town in Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, and biſhoprick of Munſter. It is the ca- 

ital of Aahus, a ſmall diſtrict; has a good caſtle; and 
Bes north-eaſt of Coesfeldt. E. Long. 7. 1. Lat. 52. 10. 

AAM, a Dutch meaſure of capacity for liquids, con- 
taining about 63 pounds avoirdupois weight. 

AAR, the name of two rivers, the one in Swiſſer- 
land, the other in Weſtphalia, Alſo the name of a 
ſmall iſland in the Baltic. 

AARON, high-prieſt of the Jews, and brother to 
Moſes, was by the father's ſide great-grandſon, and by 
the mother's grandſon, of Levi. By God's command 
he met Moſes at the foot of maunt Horeb, and they 
went together into Egypt to deliver the children of 11- 
rae]: he had a great ſhare in all that Moſes did for 
their deliverance; the ſcriptures call him the prophet of 
Moſes, and he acted in that capacity after the Iſraelites 
had paſſed over the Red Sea. He aſcended mount Si- 
nai with two of his ſons, Nadab and Abihu, and ſe- 
venty elders of the people; but neither he nor they 
went higher than half way, from whence they ſaw the 
glory of God; only Moſes and Joſhua went to the top, 
where they ſtaid forty days. During their abſence, 
Aaron, overcome by the people's eager intreatics, fet 
up the golden calf, which = Iſraclites worſhipped by 

"* _» 
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Aaron. 
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his conſent, 'This calf has given riſe to various con- 
jectures. Some rabbies maintain that he did not make 


--——— the golden calf; but only threw the gold into the fire, 


to get rid of the importunities of the people; and that 
certain magicians, who mingled with the Iſraelites 
at their departure from Egypt, caſt this gold into 
the figure of a calf. According to ſome authors, 
the fear of falling a ſacrifice to the reſentment of 
the people by giving a refuſal, made Aaron com- 
ply with their defire : and they alledge alſo, that he 
hoped to elude their requeſt, by demanding of the 
women to contribute their ear-rings, imagining they 
would rather chooſe to remain without a viſible deity, 
than be deprived of their perſonal ornaments. This 
affair of the golden calf happened in the third month 
after the Iſraelites came out of Egypt. In the firit 
month of the following year, Aaron was appointed 
high-prieſt by God, which office he executed during the 


time that the children of Iſrael continued in the wil- 


derneſs. He died in the fortieth year after their depar- 
ture from Egypt, upon mount Hor, being then an 123 
vears old; A. M. 2522, of the Julian period 3262, be- 
fore the Chriſtian zra 1452. With regard to the at- 
tempts of the Egyptian magicians to imitate the mi- 
racles performed by his rod, ſee ſome remarks under 
the article Mac:c. 

Aaron Ben Aſer, a celebrated rabbi, who, in the 
fifth century, had a ſhare in the invention of the He- 
brew points and accents. | 

Aaron of Alexandria, a Chriſtian prieſt and phy- 
fician, who flouriſhed in Egypt about the year 621. 
He is the moſt ancient author who has treated of the 
ſmall- pox. 

Aaron Hariſchon, a learned rabbi and caraite “ in the 
13" century, wrote an Hebrew grammar, printed at 
Conſtantinople 1581; probably the ſame with Aaron 
the caraite, who wrote a commentary on the five books 
of Moſes, which is in MS. in the French king's library. 

AARSENS (Peter), a painter, called in Italy Pietro 
Longo, becauſe of his ſtature, was born at Amſterdam 
1519. He was eminent for all kinds of ſubjects; but was 
particularly famous for altar-pieces, and for repreſenting 
a kitchen with its furniture: he had the pain to fee a 
fine altar-piece of his deſtroyed by the rabble in the 
inſurrection 1566, though a lady of Alcmaer offered 
200 crowns for its redemption. | 

AB, the eleventh month of the civil year of the He- 
brews, and the fifth of their eccleſiaſtical year, which 
begins with the month Niſan. It anſwers to the moon 
of July; that is, to part of our month of the ſame 
name, and to the beginning of Auguſt : it conſiſts of 
thirty days. The Jews fait on the firſt of this month, 
in memory of Aaron's death ; and on the ninth, becauſe 
on that day both the temple of Solomon, and that 
erected aſter the captivity, were burnt ; the former by 
the Chaldeans, and the latter by the Romans. The 
ſame day 13 alſo remarkable among that people for the 
publication of Adrian's edi, wherein they were for- 
bid to continue in Judea, or even to look back when at 


a diſtance from Jeruſalem in order to lament the deſo- 


lation of that city. The 18th of the ſame month is alſo 
a faſt among the Jews ; becauſe the lamp in the ſanc- 
tuary was that night extinguiſhed, in the time of Ahaz. 

As, in the Syriac calendar, is the name of the laſt 
zmmer-month, The firſt day of this month they call- 
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ed Saum Miriam, the faſt of the virgin, becauſe the Aba 
eaſtern Chriſtians faſted from that day to the fifteenth, l 


which was therefore called Fathr- Miriam, the ceſſation — 


of the faſt of the virgin. 

ABA (or rather A BAU) Haniran, ſirnamed Al- 
Nooman, was the ſon of Thabet, and born at Cou— 
fah in the 8oth year of the Hegira; this is the moſt 
celebrated doctor of the orthodox Muſſulmans, and his 
ſect holds the principal eſteem among the four which , * 
they indifferently follow. Notwithſtanding this “, he 37%. 0,5... 
was not very well eſteemed during his life, inſomuch p. xx. 
that the khaliff Almanſor cauſed him to be impriſoned = 
at Bagdat, for having refuſed to ſubſcribe to the opi- 
nion of abſolute predeſtination, which the Muſſulmans 
call Cadha. But afterwards Abou Joſeph, who was 
the ſovereign judge or chancellor-of the empire under 
the khaliff Hadi, brought his doctrine into ſuch credit, 
that it hecame a prevailing opinion, That to be a good 
Muſſulman was tv be a Hanifite. He died in the 
I yy year of the hegira, in the priſon of Bagdat 
aforeſaid. And it was not till 335 years after his death, 
that Melick Schah, a ſultan of the Selgiucidan race, 
duilt for him a magnificent monument in the ſame city, 
whereto he adjoined a college peculiarly appropriated 
to ſuch as Foy a profeſſion of this ſet. This was 
in the 485th year of the hegira, and Anno Chriſti 
1092. The moſt eminent ſucceffors of this doctor were 
Ahmed Benali, Al Giaſſas, and Al Razi who was 
the maſter of Naſſari ; and there is a moſque particu- 
larly appropriated to them in the temple of Mecca. 

ABACATUAIA, in ichthyology, a barbarons 
name of the zeus vomer. See Zus. 5 

ABACH, a market-town of Germany, in Lower =_ * 
Bavaria, ſeated on the Danube, fix miles fouth-weſt of  Ww 
Ratiſbon, and twenty-nine north of Landſhut. It is | 
remarkable for Roman antiquities, and for ſprings of 
mineral waters which are ſaid to be good for various 
diſtempers. E. Long. 11. 56. Lat. 48. 53. 

A BAC (a ſea-term), the ſituation of the ſails when 
their ſurfaces are flatted againft the maſts by the force 
of the wind. The ſails are ſaid to be faden aback, when 
they are brought into this ſituation, either by a ſudden 
change of the wind, or by an alteration in the ſhip's 
courle. They are laid aback, to effect an immediate re- 
treat, without turning to the right or left; or, in the ſea- 
phraſe, to give the ſhip Heru-abay, in order to avoid 
ſome danger diſcovered before her in a narrow channel, 
or when he has advanced beyond her ſtation in the line 
of battle, or otherwiſe. The ſails are placed in this 
poſition by ſlackening their lee-braces, and hauling in 
the weather ones; ſo that the whole effort of the wind 
is exerted on the forepart of their ſurface, which readily 
puſhes the ſhip aſtern, unleſs ſhe is reſtrained by ſome 
counteracting force. See Backing, and BraAcinG. 
It is alſo inal to ſpread ſome ſail aback near the 
ſtern, as the 4nizzen-top-ſail, when a ſhip rides with a 
a fingle anchor in a road, in order to prevent her from 
approaching it ſo as to entangle the flukes of it with 
her ſlackened cable, and thereby looſen it from the 
ground. 

ABACOT, the name of an ancient cap of ſtate 
worn by the kings of England, the upper part whereof 
was in the form of a double crown. 

ABACTORS, or AzacTorts, a name given to 
thoſe who drive away, or rather ſteal, cattle by herds, 


Or 


A B A 
* Avici, or great numbers at once; and are therefore very pro- 
. various perly diſtinguiſhed from ſures, or thieves. | 
— ABACUS, among the ancients, was a kind of cup- 
board, or buffet. Livy, deſcribing the luxury into 
which the Romans degenerated after the conqueſt of 
Aſia, fays, They had their abaci, beds, &c. plated 
over with gold. (Dec. IV. Lib. ix.) 
Azracvus, _—_ the ancient mathematicians, ſigni- 
* Herbals fied a table covered with duſt, on which they drew their 
Bibl. Oriext. diagrams z the word in this ſenſe being derived from 
p. 21. the Phoenician abak, duſt. 

Anacus, in architecture, ſignifies the ſuperior part or 
member of the capital of a —— and ſerves as a kind 
of crowning to both. Vitruvius tells us the abacus was 
originally intended to. repreſent a ſquare tile laid over 
an urn, or rather over a baſket. -<An Athenian old 
woman happening to place a baſket, thus covered, over 
the root of an acanthus; that plant ſhooting up the 
following ſpring, encompaſſed the baſket all round, till 
meeting with the tile, it curled back in a kind of ſcroll. 
An ingenious ſculptor paſting by, took the Eint, and 
immediately executed a capital on this plan ; repreſent- 
ing the brick by the abacus, the leaves by the volutes, 
and the baſket by the vaſe, or body of the capital. Such 


abacus is not the ſame in all orders: in the Tuſcan, Do- 
ric, and Ionic, it 1s generally ſquare; but in the Corin- 
thian and Compoſite, its four ſides are arched inwards, 
and embelliſhed in the middle with ſome ornament, as a 
roſe or other flower. Scammozzi uſes abacus for a con- 
cave moulding on the capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal ; 
and Palladio calls the plinth above the echinus, or boul- 
ec Pl. I. tin, in the Tuſcan and Doric orders, by the ſame name *. 
... ABACUS 18 alſo the name of an ancient inſtrument for 
facilitating operations in arithmetic. It is variouſly 
contrived. That chiefly uſed in Europe is made by 
drawing any number of parallel lines at the diſtance of 
two diameters of one of the counters uſed in the calcu- 
lation. A counter placed on the loweſt line, figni- 
hes 1; on the zd, 10; on the zd, 100; on the 4th, 
roco, &c. In the intermediate ſpaces, the ſame 
counters are eſtimated at one half of the value of the 
line immediately ſuperior, viz. between the iſt and 2d, 
5; between the 2d and 3d, 50, &c. See Plate I. fig. 2. 
A B, where the ſame number, 1777 for example, is re- 
preſented under both by different diſpoſitions of the 
counters. 
Chineſe ABAcus. See CHINESE-SWANPAN. 
ABacus Pythagoricus, the common multiplication- 
table; ſo called from its being invented by Pythagoras. 
ABACUS 18 alſo uſed by modern writers for a table of 
numbers ready caſt up, to expedite the operations of 
arithmetic. In this ſenſe we have Abaci of addition, of 
8 of diviſion; an Abacus logiſticus; Aba- 
cus of ſquares, of cubes, &c. | 
ABacvs Logiſticus is a reQangled triangle, whoſe 
ſides, forming the right angle, contain the numbers 
from 1 to 60; and its area, the facta of each two of the 
numbers perpendicularly oppoſite. This is alſo called 
a canon of ſexageſimals. | | 
ABacus & Palmulz, in the ancient muſic, denote 
the machinery, whereby the firings of polyplectra, or 
inſtruments of many ſtrings, were ſtruck with a plec- 
trum made of quills. | 


Azacus Harmonicus, is uſed by Kircher for the 


. 


was the riſe of the firſt regular order. The form of the 
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ſtructure and diſpoſition of the keys of a "muſical in- Abaddon 


ſtrument, whether to be touched with the hands or the FR Tot 


feet. 
Abacus Major, in metallurgic operations, the name 
of a trough uſed in the mines, wherein the ore is waſhed. 
ABADDON, is the name which St John in the 
Revelations gives to the king of the locuſt, the an el 
of the bottomleſs pit. The inſpired writer ſays, this 
word is Hebrew, and in Greek ſignifies 'aroxauaoy, i. e. a 
deſtroyer. That angel-king is thought to be Satan or 
the devil: but Mr le Clere thinks “, with Dr Hammond, Hamm. 
that by the locuſt which came out of the abyſs, may & 1 3 
be underſtood the zealots and robbers, who miſerably Suppl. 
afflicted the land of Judea, and laid it in a manner waſte, 
before Jeruſalem was taken by the Romans ; and that 
Abaddon, the king of the locuſt, may be John of Giſ- 
chala, who, having treacherouſly left that town a little 
before it was ſurrendered to Titus, came to Jeruſalem, 
where he ſoon headed part of the zealots, who acknow- 
ledged him as their king +, whilſt the reſt would not + Joſeph, 
ſubmit to him. This ſubdiviſion of the zealot- party de bel. Jud. 
brought a thouſand calamities on the Jews. 3 
ABADIR, a title which the Carthaginians gave to 
gods of the firſt order. In the Roman mythology, it is 
the name of a ſtone which Saturn ſwallowed, by the con- 
trivance of his wife Ops, believing it to be his new-born 
ſon Jupiter: hence it ridiculouſly became the object of 
religious worſhip. ; 
ABZE, or Ana, a town of Phocis in Greece, near He- 
licon ; famous for an oracle of Apollo older than that 
at Delphi, and for a rich temple plundered and burnt 
by the Perſians. (Strabo.) | 
 ABAFT, a ſea-term, ſignifying the hinder part of 
a ſhip, oral] thoſe parts both within and without which 
lie towards the ſtern, in oppoſition to AFoRE ; which 
ſee, —Abaſt, is alſo uſed as a prepolition, and ſignifics 
further aft, or nearer the ſtern; as, the barricade ſtands 
abaft the main-maſt, i. c. behind it, or nearer the ſtern. 
ABAISED, Abaiſſe, in heraldry, an epithet ap- 
plied to the wings of eagles, &c. when the tip look: 
downwards to the point of the ſhield, or when the wings 
are ſhut, the natural way of bearing them being ex- 
tended, 
ABALAK, a town in Siberia, two miles from To- 
bolſkoi, where there is a famous picture of the Virgin 
Mary, that is conſtantly viſited by a great number of 
pilgrims: the clergy carry this image every year in pro- 
cellton to Tobolſkoi, where it is kept for a fortnight. 
E. Long. 64. 10. Lat. 57. 1. | 
ABALIENATION, in law, the a& of transfer- 
ring one man's property to another. 
ABALIENATUS, among phyſicians, means cor- 
rupted. When applied to the body, it ſignifies that a 
part is ſo deſtroyed as to require extirpation. When 
applied to the ſenſes, it expreſles their total deſtruction. 
ABALLABA, now Appleby, a town in Weſtmore- 


land, remarkable only for its antiquity, having been a 


Roman ſtation. (Notitia Imperii.) See APPLEBY. 


ABANA, (Bible,) otherwiſe Amana, a river of 
Phœnicia, which, riſing from mount Hermon, wafhes 
the ſouth and weft ſides of Damaſcus, and falls into the 
Pheœnician ſea, to the north of Tripolis, called Chry/or- 
rhoas by the Greeks. 

ABANGA, the name of the fruit of the palm-tree, 
in the iſland of St Thomas. The tree is the Palma Ady 
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See Ach. 
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Inſulæ S. Thoma, C. B. The fruit is like a lemon ex- 
ternally; and the inhabitants give three or four of the. 
kerncls two or three times a-day as a reſtorative “. 
ABANO, a town of the Paduano, in the republic of 
Venice, famous among the ancients for its hot baths, 
It is five miles ſouth-weſt of Padua, and fifteen ſouth- 
caſt of Vicentia. E. Long. 10. 7. Lat. 45. 20. 
ABANTES, a people who came originally from 
Thrace, and ſettled in Phoceca, a country of Greece, 
where they built a town which they called Aba, after 
the name of Abas their leader; and, if we may credit 


. fome ancient authors, the Abantes went afterwards into 


lf Jamblich. 
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the iſland Eubœa, now called Negropont: others ſay 
the Abantes of Eubœa came from Athens. The Aban- 
tes were a very warlike people, cloſing with their ene- 
mies, and fighting hand to hand. See next article. 

ABANTIAS, or AzanT1s, a name of the iſland 
Eubcea, in the Egean ſea, extending along the coaſt of 
Greece, from the promontory Sunium of Attica to 
Theſſaly; and ſeparated from Bœotia by a narrow ſtrait, 
called Euripus. From its length the iſland was formerly 
called Macris : afterwards Abantias, or Abantis, from 
the Abantes, a people originally of Thrace, called by 
Homer vive wirt, from wearing their hair long 
behind, having in a battle experienced the inconveni- 
ence of wearing it long before; and from cutting their 
forelocks, they were called Curetet. (Abanteus, the epi- 
thet; Owd.) Sce AzaxTEs. 

ABAPTISTON, in ſurgery, the perforating part 
of the inſtrument called a trepan. The word is from 
the negative a. and 37s to fink under. This inſtru- 
ment hath had various contrivances to prevent its ſink- 
ing ſuddenly upon the membranes of che brain when 
the operator was ſawing the {kull: whence its name. 
But the preſent practice proves all precautions needleſs, 
unleſs the operator is attentive and careful when he uſes 
this inſtrument. 

APARA, a town in the Greater Armenia, under 
the dominion of the Turks: it is often the reſidence of 
the archbiſhop of Nakſivan, from which place it is 
twenty miles north. Long. 46. 25. Lat. 39. 45. 

ABARANER, a town of Aſia, in Grand Armenia, 
belonging to the Turks. It is ſeated on the river Alin- 
gena, twenty miles north of Nakſivan. Long. 46. 30. 
Lat. 39. 50. 

ABARIM, high mountains of iteep aſcent, ſepara- 
ting the country of the Ammonites and Moabites from 
the land of Canaan, where Moſes died. According to 
Joſephus, they ſtood oppoſite to the territory of Jeri- 
cho, and were the laſt ftation but one of the Ifraclites 
coming from Egypt. Nebah and Piſgah were parts of 
theſe mountains. 

ABARTS, the Hyperborean; a celebrated ſage of 
antiquity, whoſe hiſtory and travels have been the ſubject 
of much learned diſcufiton. Such a number of fabulous 
{tories * were told of him, that Herodotus himſelf ſeems 
to ſcruple to relate them. He tells us only +, that this 
Barbarian was ſaid to have travelled with an arrow, 
and took no ſuſtenance : but this does not acquaint us 
with the marvellous properties which were attributed 
to that arrow; nor that it had been given him by the 


Hyperborean Apollo. With N to the occaſion of 


his leaving his native country, Harpocration tells us, 
that the whole earth being infeſted with a deadly 
plague, Apollo, upon being conſulted, gave no other 
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„ that Abaris the 1 was by nation an 
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anſwer, than that che Athenians ſhould offer up Abaris 
prayers in behalf of all other nations: upon which, be Hyper- 
ſeveral countries deputed ambaſſadors to Athens, — . 
among whom was Abaris the Hyperborean. In this 

journey, he renewed the alliance between his countr y- 

men and the inhabitants of the iſland of Delos. It 

appears that he alſo went to Lacedæmon; ſince, ac- 

cording to ſome writers ||, he there built a temple con- | Pauſanias, 
ſecrated to Proſerpine the Salutary. It is aſſerted, that 1D. i, p. ca 
he was capable of foretelling earthquakes, drivin 

away plagues, laying ftorms f, &c. He wrote ſeveral „ Porphyry 
books, as Suidas F informs us, .v/z. Apollo's arrival into 
the country of the Hyperboreans ; Ihe nuptials of the + Under the 
river Hebrus; ©t-yov:ia, or the Generation of the Gods; word 'ACa- 
A collection of oracles; &c. Himerius * the ſophiſt 2 
applauds him for ſpeaking pure Greek; which at- f * 
tainment will be no matter of wonder to ſuch as con- tion preſer— 
ſider the ancient intercourſe there was between the ved by Pho- 
Greeks and Hyperboreans,—If the Hebrides, or por his 
Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, (ſays Mr 'Toland +), were ra Ty " 
the Hyperboreans of Diodorus f, then the celebrated + Account 
Abaris was of that country; and likewiſe a druid, of the Dri- 
having been the prieſt of Apollo. Suidas, who knew os Bias M 
not the diſtinction of the inſular Hyperboreans, makes woke well 
him a Scythian, as do ſome others, miſled by the ſame p. 161. 
vulgar error; though Diodorus has truly fixed his | Died. S. 
country in an iſland, and not on the continent. And lib. ii, it 
indeed the fictions and miſtakes concerning our Abaris 

are infinite: however, it is by all agreed that he travelled 

quite over Greece, and from 'thence into Italy, where 

he converſed familiarly with Pythagoras, who favour- 

ed him beyond all his diſciples, by inſtructing him in 

his doQrines (eſpecially his thoughts of nature) in a 

plainer and more compendious method than he did any 

other. This diſtinction could not but be very advan- 

tageous to Abaris. The Hyperborean, in return, 

preſented the Samian, as though he equalled Apollo 

himſelf in wiſdom, with the Bered arrow, on which, 3 
the Greeks have fabulouſly related * that he fat aſtride, „ Jambich. 


. . . it: Pythas, 
and flew upon it, through the air, over rivers and lakes, p. _ a 


foreſts and mountains; in like manner as our vulgar ſtill 
believe, particularly thoſe of the Hebrides, that wizards 
and wit ches fly whitherſoever they pleaſe on their broom- 
ſticks. The orator Himerius above mentioned, tho' one 
of thoſe who, from the equivocal ſenſe of the word 
Hyperborean, ſeem to have miſtaken Abaris for a Scy- 
thian, yet deſcribes his perſon accurately, and gives 
him a very noble character. They relate Binh he) 

yperbo- 
“ rean, appeared a Grecian in ſpeech, and reſembled 
e a Scythian in his habit and appearance. He came 
« to Athens, holding a bow in his hand, having a 
% quiver hanging on Ris ſhoulders, his body wrapt up 
« in a plad, girt about the Joins with a gilded belt, 
e and wearing trowzers reaching from his waſte down- 
« ward.” By this it is evident (continues Mr To- 
land) that he was not habited like a Scythian, who 
were always covered with {kins; but appeared in the 
native garb of an Aboriginal Scot. As to what re- 
lates to his abilities, Himerius informs us, that ** he 
« was affable and pleaſant in converſation, in difpatch- 
« ing great affairs ſecret and induſtrious, quick-fighted 
in preſent exigencies, in preventing future dangers eir- 
* cumſpeR, a ſearcher after wiſdom, deſirous 0 friend- 
e ſhip, truſting indeed little to fortune, and having every 

« thing 
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« thing truſted to him for his prudence.” Neither the 
Academy nor the Lyczum could have furniſhed a man 
with fitter qualities to travel ſo far abroad, and to ſuch 
wiſe nations, about affairs no leſs arduous than impor- 
tant. And if we further attentively conſider his mo- 
deration in eating, drinking, and the uſe of all thoſe 
things which our natural appetites inceſſantly crave ; 
Joining the candour and ſimplicity of his manners with 
the ſolidity and wiſdom of his anſwers, all which we 
find ſufficiently atteſted ; it muſt be owned, that the 
world at that time had few to compare with Abaris. 

ABARTICULATIO, in anatomy, a ſpecies of arti- 
culation admitting of a manifeſt motion; called alſo 
Diarthrofis, and Dearticulatio, to diſtinguiſh it from 
that ſort of articulation which admits of a very obſcure 
motion, an& is called Synarthroſis. See AxTICULATI10. 

ABAS, a weight uſed in Perſia for weighing pearls. 
It is 1-8*h leſs than the European carat. 

ABas, in the heathen mythology, was the ſon of 
Hypothoon and Meganira, who entertained Ceres, and 
offered a ſacrifice to that goddeſs; but Abas ridiculing 
the ceremony, and giving her opprobrions lan mage 
ſhe ſprinkled him with a certain mixture ſhe held in her 
cup, on which he became a newt or water-lizard. 

ABas (Schah) the Great, was third ſon of Coda- 
bendi, 5th king of Perſia, of the race of the Sophis. 
Succeeding to his father at 18, in 1585, he found the 
affairs of Perſia at a low ebb, occaſioned by the con- 
queſts of the Turks and Tartars. He regained ſeveral 
of the provinces they had ſeized; but death put a ſtop 
to his victories in 1629, after a reign of 44 years. He 
was the greateſt prince that had reigned in Perſia for 
many ages; and it was he who made Iſpahan the me- 
tropolis of Perſia: his memory is held in the higheſt 
veneration among the Perſians. 2 

ABas (Schah) his grandfon, ꝙth king of Perſia, of 
the race of the Sophis, ſucceeded his father Sefi at 13 
years of age: he was but 18 when he made himſelf ma- 
{ter of the city Candahar, which had ſurrendered in his 
father's reign to the Great Mogul, and all the province 
about it; and he preſerved it afterwards againſt this 
Indian emperor, though he beſieged it more than once 
with an army of zoo, ooo men. He was a very merci- 
ful prince, and openly protected the Chriſtians: he had 
formed a defign of extending the limits of his kingdom 
toward the north, and had for that effect levied a power- 
ful army; but death put a ſtop to all his great deſigns, 
at 37 years of age, in 1666. 

ABASCIA, or Axcas, a country in Aſia, tribu- 
tary to the Turks, ſituated on the coaſt of the Black 
Sea. The people are poor, thieviſh, and treacherous, 
inſomuch that there is no trading with them without 
the utmoſt caution. 'Their commodities are furs, buck 
and tyger ſkins, linen yarn, boxwood, and bees-wax : 
but their greateſt traffic is in ſelling their own children, 
and even one another, to the Turks; inſomuch that they 
live in perpetual diſtruſt. They are deſtitute of many ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and have nothing among them that can 
be called a town; though we find Anacopia, Dandar, 
and Czekorni, mentioned in the maps. They have the 
name of Chriſtians; but have nothing left but the name, 
any more than the Mingrelians their northern neigh- 
bours. The men are robuſt and active, and the women 
are fair and beautiful; on which account the Turks 
have a great value for the female ſlaves which they 
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purchaſe from among them. Their euſtoms are much 
the ſame as thoſe of the MincreLians; which ſee. 
E. Long. from 39 to 43. Lat. from 43 to 45. 

ABASSI, or ABass1s, a ſilver coin current in Per- 
ſia, equivalent in value to a French livre, or tenpence 
halfpenny Sterling. It took its name from Schah 
Abas II. king of Perſia, under whom it was ſtruck. 

ABATAMEN'TUM, in law, is an entry to lands 
by interpoſition, 7. c. when a perfon dies ſeized, and 
another who has no right enters before the heir. 

To ABATE, * the French abbatre, to pull down, 
overthrow, demoliſh, batter down, or deſtroy), a term 
uſed by the writers of the Engliſh common-law both 
in an active and neutral ſenſe ; as, Lo abate a caſtle, is 
to beat it down. Toabate a writ, is, by ſome excep- 
tion, to defeat or overthrow it. A ſtranger abateth ; 
that is, entereth upon a houſe or land void by the death 
of him that laſt poſſeſſed it, before the heir takes poſ- 
ſeſſion, and ſo keepeth him out: wherefore, as he that 
putteth out him in poſſeſſion is ſaid to diſſeize, ſo he 
that ſteppeth in between the former poſſeſſor and his heir 
is ſaid to abate. In the neuter ſigniſication thus: The 
writ of the demandant ſhall abate; that is, ſhall be diſ- 
abled, fruſtrated, or overthrown. The appeal abateth 
by covin ; that 1s, the accuſation is defeated by deceit. 

ABATE, in the manege, implies the performing any 


_ downward motion properly. Thus a horſe is ſaid to 


abate or take down his curvets, when he puts both his 
hind legs to the ground at once, and obſerves the ſame 
in all | times. | 

ABATEMENT, in heraldry, an accidental figure 
ſuppoſed to have been added to coats-of-arms, in order 
to denote ſome diſhonourable demeanour or ſtain, 
whereby the dignity of the coat-armour was rendered 
of leſs efteem. See HERAL DRY, n 12, l. 
AzarkukNr, in law. Sce To ABATE. 

ABATEMENT, in the cuſtoms, an allowance made 
upon the duty of 2 when the quantum damaged 
is determined by the judgment of two merchants upon 
oath, and aſcertained by a certificate from the ſurveyor 
and land-waiter. 

ABAT IS, an ancient term for an officer of the ſtables. 

ABAT OR, in law, a term applied to a perſon who 
enters to a houle or lands, void by the death of the luſt 
poſſeſſor, before the true heir. 

ABATOS, an iſland in the lake Meeris, formerly 
famous for its flax and papyrus. It was the burial- 


place of Oſiris, ( Lucau. ) 


Abaſli. 


12 
Abbadie. 


ABAVO, in botany, a ſynonime of the adanſonia *. See Adun— 
ABB, a term, among clothiers, appliedto the yarn of a //*«- 


weaver's warp. They alſo ſay A35-w22/ 1a the fame ſenſe. 

ABBA, in the Syriac and Chaldee languages, lite» 
rally ſignifies a father; and 9 a ſuperior, re- 
puted as a father in reſpect of age, dignity, or altec- 
tion. It is alſo a Jewith title of honour given to ſome 
of the claſs called 'Tanaites. 

ABBADIE (James) an eminent Proteſtant divine, 
born at Nay in Bern, in 1654; firit educated there un- 
der the famous John la Placette, and afterward at the 
univerſity of Sedan. From thence he went into Holland 
and Germany, and was miniſter in the French church ot 
Berlin. He left that place in 1690; came into Engand; 
was ſome time miniſter in the French church in the Savoy, 
London; and was made dean of Killalow in Ireland. 


He died at St Mary le Bonne near London, in 1727, 
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aged 73. He was ſtrongly attached to the cauſe of king 
William, as appears in his elaborate defence of the re- 
volution, and his hiſtory of the aſſaſſinatiun- plot. He 
had great natural abilities, which he improved by true 


and uſeful learning. He was a moſt zealous defender 


of the primitive doctrine of the Proteſtants, as appears 
by his writings; and that ſtrong nervous eloquence, for 
which he was ſo remarkable, enabled him to enforce the 
doctrines of his profeſſion from the pulpit with great ſpi- 
rit and energy. He publiſhed ſeveral works in French 
that were much eſteemed; the principal of which are, A 
Treatiſe on the Pruth of the Chriſtian Religion; The 
art of Knowing one's Self; A Defence of the Britiſh 
Nation; and, The Hiſtory of the laſt Conſpiracy in 
England, written by order of king William III. 
BBAS, ſon of Abdalmothleb, and Mahomet's 

uncle, oppoſed his nephew with all his power, eſteem- 
ing him an impoſtor and infidel ; but in the ſecond year 
of the hegira, being overcome and made a priſoner at 
the battle of Bendir in 623, a great ranſom being de- 
manded for him, he repreſented to Mahomet, that his 
paying it would reduce him to poverty, which would 
redound to the diſhonovr of the family. But Mahomet 
haviag been informed of Abbas's having ſecreted large 
ſums of money, aſked him after the purſes of gold he 
had left in his mother's cuſtody at Mecca. Abbas, up- 
on this, conceiving him to be really a prophet, em- 
braced his new religion; became one of his principal 
captains; and ſaved his life when in imminent danger at 
the battle of Henain, againſt the Thakefites, ſoon after 
the reduction of Mecca, But befides being a great 
commander, Abbas was a famous doctor of the Mu. 
ſulman law, inſomuch that he read lectures upon every 
chapter of the Koran, as his nephew pretended to re- 
ceive them one by one from heaven. He died in 652, 
and his memory is held in the higheſt veneration among 
the Muſſulmans to this day. 

Abul Azzas, firnamed S2//ah, was proclaimed kha- 
Iif; and in him began the Dynaſty of the 

ABBASSIDES, who poſſeſſed the khalifate for 524 
years; and there were 37 Khalifs of this race who ſuc- 
ceeded one another without interruption. 


ABBE, in a monaſtic ſenſe, the ſame with Abbot *. 


Ask, in a modern ſenſe, is the name of a curious 
popular character in France, very much mentioned, but 
very little known, in Britain. The term is not to be 


rendered in our language, as the exiſtence of the being 


which it denominates is poſterior to the reformation, and 
no ſuch character was known among the Romaniſts 
till about a century and a half ago. 

Abbes, according to the ſtricteſt definition, are per- 
ſons who have not yet obtained any preciſe or fixed 
ſettlement in church or ſtate, but moſt heartily with for, 
and would accept of, either, juſt as it may happen. 
In the mean while, their privileges are many. They 
are admiſſible in all companies, and no degradation to 
the beſt, notwithſtanding they are ſometimes found in 
the worſt. Their dreſs is rather that of an academic, or 
of a profeſſed ſcholar, than of an eccleſiaſtic; and, ne- 
ver varying in colour, is no incumbrance on the pocket. 

Theſe abbes are very numerous, and no leſs uſeful. 
They are, in colleges, the inſtructors of youth; in pri- 
vate families, the tutors of young gentlemen; and many 
procure a decent livelihood by their literary and witty 
compoſitions of all kinds, from the profoundeſt philo- 
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ſophy to the moſt airy romances. They are, in ſhort, 
a 3 of men who poſſeſs a fund of univerſal talents 
and learning, and are inceſſantly employed in the culti- 
vation of every various branch of literature and inge- 
nuity. No ſubje& whatever eſcapes them; ſerious or 


Abbey, 


— 


Bays ſolid or ludicrous, ſacred or profane, all pay tri- 


ute to their reſearches; and as they are converſant in 
the loweſt as well as the higheſt top:cs, their fame is 
equally great in the learned and in the ſcribbling world. 


A diſtinguiſhing part of their character, too, though 


we ſhall but ſlightly touch it, is their devotion to the 
fair ſex: whoſe favourites, in return, they have the ho- 
nour of being in the moſt enviable degree; the wit and 
ſmartneſs for which they are uſually remarkable, being 
juſt the very things that ſuit the French ladies. — In fine, 
theſe abbẽs are ſought after by moſt people, on various 
accounts; as they are equally men of buſineſs and plea- 
ſure, not leſs expert in the moſt ſerious tranſactions, than 
fond of enjoying their ſhare of whatever occupies the gay 
world. Hence they diligently frequent all public ſpec- 
tacles, which are thought incomplete without them ; as 
they compoſe the moſt intelligent part of the company, 
and are the moſt weighty approvers or condemners of 
what paſſes in almoſt all places. 

ABBESS, the ſuperior of an abbey or convent of 
nuns . The abbeſs has the ſame rights and authority 
over her nuns, that the abbots regular have over their 
moaks. The ſex indeed does not allow her to perform 
the ſpiritual functions annexed to the prieſthood, where- 


- with the abbot is uſually inveſted; but there are inſtances 


of ſome abbeſſes who have a right, or rather a privilege, 
to commiſſion a prieſt to act for them. They have even 
a kind of epiſcopal juriſdiftion, as well as ſome abbots 
who are exempted from the viſitation of their dioceſans. 
ABBEVILLE, a conſiderable city of France in 
Picardy, and the capital of Ponthieu; the river Somme 
runs through the middle of it, and divides it into 
two parts. It has a collegiate church and twelve 
pariſh-churches, the moſt conſiderable of which are St 
George's and St Giles's, befides a great number of 
ems, Wa and nunneries, a bailiwic, and a preſidial 
court. It is a fortified town; the walls are flanked 
with baſtions, and ſurrounded by large ditches; and it 
was never yet taken. The country about it 1s low, 
marſhy, and dirty. It is pretty well peopled, and is 
famous for its woollen manufactory. It is about fifteen 
miles eaſt of the Britiſh channel, and ſhips may come 
from thence by the river Somme to the middle of the 
town. It is ninety miles almoſt directly north of Paris. 
E. Long. 2. 6. Lat. 50. 7. | 
ABBEY, a monaſtery, or religious houſe, governed 
by a ſuperior under the title of abbot or abbeſs *. 
Abbeys differ from priortes, in that the former are un- 
der the direction of an abbot, and the others of a prior : 
but abbot and prior (we mean a prior conventual) are 
much the ſame thing, differing in little but the name. 
Fauchet obſerves, that, in the early days of the French 
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monarchy, dukes and counts were called abbots, and 


duchies and counties abbeys. Even ſome of their kings 
are mentioned 1n hiſtory under the title of abbots. Phi- 
lip I. Louis VI. and afterwards the dukes of Orleans, 
are called abbots of the monaſtery of St Aignan. The 
dukes of Aquitain were called abbots of the monaſtery 
of St Hilary, at Poitiers; and the earls of Anjou of 
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Monaſteries were at firſt nothing more than religious 
houſes, whither perſons retired from the buſtle of the 
world to ſpend their time in ſolitude and devotion. But 
they ſoon degenerated from their original inſtitution, 
and procured large privileges, exemptions, and riches. 
They prevailed ay in Britain before the reforma- 
tion; particularly in England: and as they increaſed 
in riches, ſo the ſtate — poor; for the lands, 
which theſe regulars poſſeſſed, were in mortua manu, 
1. e. could never revert to the lords who gave them. 
This inconvenience gave riſe to the ſtatutes againſt gifts 
in mortmaine, which rohibited donations to theſe re- 
ligious houſes; and Lord Coke tells us, that ſeveral 
lords, at their creation, had a clauſe in their grant, 
that the Donor might give or ſell his land to whom he 
would {exceptis viris Religigis & Fudzeis) excepting 
Monks and Jews. 


Theſe places were wholly aboliſhed in England at 


the time of the Reformation ; Henry VIII. having, 
firſt appointed viſitors to inſpe& into the lives of the 
monks and nuns, which were found very diſorderly: 
upon which, the abbots, perceiving their diſſolution 
unavoidable, were induced to reſign their houſes to the 
king, who by that means became inveſted with the 
abbey-lands: theſe were afterwards granted to different 
perſons, whoſe deſcendents enjoy them at this day: 
they were then valued at 2,853,000 /. per annum, an 
immenſe ſum in thoſe days. 

ABBEY-BOYLE, a town of Ireland, in the coun- 
ty of Roſcommon and province of Connaught, twenty- 
three miles north of Roſcommon. W. Long. 8. 32. 
Lat. 56. 54. It is remarkable for an old abbey. 
 ABBEY-HOLM, a town in Cumberland, ſo called 
from an abbey built there by David king of Scots. It 
ſtands on an arm of the ſea, and had a market on Satur- 
days; it has now a fair on October 29, for horſes and 
horned cattle : it is ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of Carliſle. 
W. Long. 2. 38. Lat. 54. 45. | 

ABBOT, or Azzar, the ſuperior of a monaſtery of 


dee Abbey monks erected into an abbey or prelacy *. 


The name Abbot is originally Hebrew, where it ſig- 
nifies father. The Jews call father, in their language, 
Ab; whence the-Chaldeans and Syrians formed Abba; 
thence the Greeks Accag, which the Latins retained, 
Abbas ; and hence our Abet, the French Abbe, &c. 
—8t Mark and St Paul uſe the Syriac Abba in their 
Greek, by reaſon it was then commonly known in the 
ſynagogues and the primitive aſſemblies of the Chri- 
itians ; adding to it, by way of interpretation, the word 
Jatber, ACC e rare, © Abba, father;” g. d. Abba, that 
is to ſay, Father. But the name Ab, and Abba, which 
at firſt was a term of tenderneſs and affection in the He- 
brew and Chaldee, became at length a title of dignity 
and honour: The Jewiſh doctors affected it; and one of 
their moſt ancient books, containing the ſayings or 


apophthegms of divers of them, is entitled Pirke Ab- 


V9th, or Avoth; i. e. Chapters of the Fathers. It was 
in alluſion to this affectation, that Jeſus Chriſt forbad 
his diſciples to call any man their father on earth; 
which word St Jerome turns againſt the ſuperiors of the 
monaſteries of his time, for afſuming the title of 46- 
bots, or Fathers. 

The name Abbot, then, appears as old as the inſti- 
tution of monks itſelf.— The governors of the primi- 
ve monaiteries aſſumed indifferently the titles 4bbots, 
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and Archimandrites*. They were really diſtinguiſhed Abbot, 
from the clergy; though frequently confounded with 2 
them, becauſe a degree above laymen. EE... 

In thoſe early days, the abbots were ſubje& to the * 3 * 
biſhops and the ordinary paſtors. Their monaſteries," , 
being remote from cities, built in the fartheſt ſolitudes, 
they had no ſhare in eccleſiaſtical affairs. They went 
on Sundays to the pariſh-church with the reſt of the 
people; or, if they were too remote, a prieſt was ſent 
them to adminiſter the ſacraments; till at length they 
were allowed to have prieſts of their own body. The 
abbot or archimandrite himſelf was uſually the prieſt : 
but his function extended no farther than to the ſpiritual 
aſſiſtance of his monaſtery z and he remained till in 
obedience to the biſhop. There being among the ab- 
bots ſeveral perſons of learning, they made a vigorous 
oppoſition to the riſing hereſies of thoſe times; which 
rk occaſioned the biſhops to call them out of their de- 
ſarts, and fix them about the ſuburbs of cities, and at 
length in the cities themſelves: from which æra their 
degeneracy is to be dated. The abbots, now, ſoon 
wore off their former plainneſs and ſimplicity, and be- 

an to be looked on as a ſort of little prelates. They 
aſpired at being independent of the biſhops; and became 
ſo inſupportable, that ſome ſevere laws were made againſt 
them at the council of Chalcedon: this notwithitand- 
ing, in time many of them carried the point of inde- 
pendency ; and got the appellation of ird, with other 
* of the epiſcopate, particularly the mitre. 

ence aroſe new ſpecies of diſtinctions between the 

abbots. 'Thoſe were termed mitred abbots, who were 
privileged to wear the mitre, and exerciſe epiſcopal au- 
thority within their reſpective precincts, being exemp- 
ted from the juriſdiction of the biſhop. Others were 
called crofrered abbots, from their bearing the croſier 
or paſtoral ſtaff. Others were ſtyled ecumenical or uni- 
verſal abbots, in imitation of the patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople: while others were termed cardinal abbots, from 
their ſuperiority over all other abbots.—Among us, the 
mitred abbots were lords of parliament 3 ana called 
abbots-ſovereign, and abbots-general, to Poon 
them from the other abbots. And as there were lords 
abbots, ſo there were alſo lords priors, who had exempt 
juriſdiction, and were likewiſe lords of Parliament. 
Some reckon 26 of theſe lords abbots and priors, that 
ſat in parliament. Sir Edward Coke fays, that there 
were 27 parliamentary abbots, and two priors. In the 
parliament 20 Rich. II. there were but 25 abbots, and 
two priors : but in the ſummons to parliament, ano 
4 Ed. III. more are named. 

At preſent, in the Roman-catholic countries, the 
principal diſtinctions obſerved between abbots, are thoſe 
of regular and commendatory. The former take the vow 
and wear the habit of their order; whereas the latter 
are ſeculars, though they are obliged by their bulls to 
take orders when of proper age. 

Antiently the ceremony of creating an abbot conſiſted 
in cloathing him with the habit called caculla, or cowl; 
putting the paſtoral itaff into his hand, and the ſhocs cal- 
led pedales on his feet: but at preſent, it is only a ſimple 
benediction, improperly called, by ſome, conſecration. 

ABBOT is alſo a title given to others beſide the ſupe- 
riors of monaſteries : thus biſhops, whoſe ſees were 
formerly abbeys, are called abbots ; as are the ſupe- 


riors of ſome congregations of regular canons, parti- 
cularly 
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Archbiſhop cularly that of St Genevieve at Paris: and among the 

Abbot.  Genoeſe, the chief magiſtrate of their republic former. 

ly bore the title of abbot of the people. It was hke- 

wiſe uſual, about the time of Charlemagne, for ſeveral 

lords to aſſume the title of count-abbots, abba-comttes ; 

and that for no other reaſon, but becauſe the ſuper- 
intendancy of certain abbeys was committed to them. 

ABBOT (George), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 

born ORoberx, 29. 1562, at Guildford in Surrey. He 

went through his ſtudies at Oxford; and in 1597 was 

choſen principal of Univerſity College. In 1599, he 

was inſtalled dean of Wincheiter : the year following, 

he was choſen vice-chancellor of the univerſity of Ox- 

ford, and a ſecond time in 1603. In 1604, that tranſ- 


lation of the bible now in uſe was begun by the direc- 
tion of king James; and Dr Abbot was the ſecond of 


eight divines of Oxford, to whom the care of tranſla- - 


ting the whole New Teſtament np the epiſtles) 

was committed. The year following, he was a third 

time vice-chancellor. In 1608, he went to Scotland 

with George Hume earl of Dunbar, to aſſiſt in eſta- 

bliſhing an union betwixt the kirk of Scotland and the 

* Heylin's church of England; and in this affair he behaved “ with 

mo ot Piet- ſo much addreſs and moderation, that it laid the founda- 
yterians, g . . 

p. 83. tion of all his future preferment. For king James ever 
after paid great deference to his advice and counſel; and 
upon the death of Dr Overton biſhop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, he named Dr Abbot for his ſucceſſor, who 
was accordingly conſecrated biſhop of thoſe two united 
ſees in December 1609. About a month afterwards 
he was tranſlated to the ſee of London, and on the ſe- 
cond of November thereafter was raiſed to the archie- 
piſcopal ſee. His great zeal for the Proteſtant religion 
made him a ſtrenuous promoter of the match between 
the Elector Palatine and the princeſs Elizabeth; which 
was accordingly concluded and ſolemnized the 14" of 
February. 1612, the archbiſhop performing the cere- 
mony on a ſtage erected in the royal wan | In the 
following year heppened the famous caſe of divorce be- 
twixt the lady Francis Howard, daughter of the earl of 
Suffolk, and Robert earl of Effex : an affair which has 
been by many conſidered as one of the greateſt blemiſhes 
of king James's reign; but the part acted therein by 
the archbiſhop added much to the reputation he had al- 
ready acquired for incorruptible integrity. The matter 
was by the king referred to a court of delegates. 'The 
archbiſ1op ſaw plainly, that his Majeſty was very deſirous 
the lady ſhould be divorced; but he was, in his own 
judgment, directly againſt the divorce. He labour- 
ed all ke could to extricate himſelf from this difficulty, 
by having an end put to the cauſe by ſome other way 
than by ſentence : but it was to no purpoſe; for thoſe 
who drove on this affair, had got too great power to 
be reſtrained from bringing it to the concluſion the kin 
Jeſired. The archbiſhop prepared a ſpeech, which he 
intended to have ſpoken againſt the nullity of the mar- 
riage, in the court at Lambeth ; but he did not make 
uſe of it, becauſe the king ordered the opinions to 
be given in few words. He continued, however, in- 
flexible in his opinion ag2inſt the divorce ; and drew 
up his reaſons, which the king thought fit to anſwer 
himfelf. It need ſcarce be added, that ſentence was gi- 
ven in the lady's favour.— In 1618, the king publiſh- 
ed a declaration, which he ordered to be read in all 


churches, permitting ſports and paſtimes on the Lord's 


1 


this fatal miſchance happened, and he ſettled an an- 


| himſelf, in moſt circumſtances of his life, a man of 
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day: this gave great uneaſineſs to the archbiſhop ; Archbiiop 
who, happening to be at Croydon when it came thither, AIR: 
had the courage to forbid its being read. —Being now | 
in a dechning ſtate of health, the archbiſhop uſed 
in the ſummer to go to Hampſhire for the ſake of re- 
creation; and being invited by lord Zouck to hunt in 
his park at Bramzill, he met there with the greateſt 
* that ever befell him; for he 3 kill- 
ed the game-keeper, by an arrow from a — 
which he ſhot at one of the deer. This accident threw 
him into a deep melancholy ; and he ever afterwards 
kept a monthly faſt on Tueſday, the day on which 


nuity of 20/. on the widow *. There were ſeveral per- Fuller: 
ſons who took an advantage of this misfortune, to cburch-hift, 
lefſen him in the king's favour ; but his Majeſty ſaid, * * 
« An angel might have miſcarried in this ſort.” His TY 
enemics alledging that he had incurred an irregularity, 
and was thereby incapacitated for performing the offi- 
ces of a primate ; the king directed a commiſſion to 
ten perſons to inquire into this matter. The reſult, 
however, was not ſatisfactory to his Grace's enemies; 
it being declared, that, as the murder was involuntary, 
he had not forfeited his archiepiſcopal character. The 
archbiſhop theneeforward ſeldom aſſiſted at the council, 
being chiefly hindered by his infirmities ; but in the 
king's laſt illneſs he was ſent for, and attended with 
reat conſtancy till his Majeſty expired on the 277 of 
March 1625. He performed. the ceremony of the co- 
ronation of king Charles I. though very infirm and 
much troubled with the gout. He was never greatly 
in this king's favour ; and the duke of Buckingham be- 
ing his declared enemy,.watched an opportunity of 
making him feel the weight of his diſpleaſure. This he 
at lait accompliſhed, upon the archbiſhop's refuſing to 
licenſe a ſermon, preached by Dr Sibthorpe to justify a 
loan which the king had demanded, and pregnant with 
principles which tended to overthrow the conſtitution. 
The archbiſhop was immediately after ſuſpended from 
all his functions as primate; and they were exerciſed 
by certain biſhops commiſſioned by the king, of whom 
Laud, the archb®'s enemy, and afterwards lus ſucceſſor, 
was one: while the only cauſe aſſigned for this proce- 
dure was, That the archbiſhop could not at that time 
perſonally attend thoſe ſervices which were otherwiſe 
proper for his cogniſance and direction. He did not, 
however, 8 in this ſituation; for a parxlia- 
ment being abſolutely neceſſary, his Grace was ſent for, 
and reſtored to his authority aud juriſdiction. But not 
proving friendly to certain rigorous meaſures adopted 
by the prevailing chureh- party, headed by Laud, whoſe 
power and intereſt at court was now very conſiderable, 
his preſence became unwelcome there ; ſo that upon 
the birth of the prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. 
Laud had the honour to baptize him, as dean of the 
chapel. The archbiſhop being worn out with cares and 
infirmities, died at Croydon, the 5th of Auguſt 1633, 
aged ſeventy-one years; and was buried at Guilford, 
the place of his nativity, and where he had endowed an 
hoſpital with lands to the amount of 300 J. per annum. 
A ſtately monument was erected over the grave, with 
the effigy of the archbiſhop in his robes. He ſhewed 


great moderation to all parties; and was defirous that 
the clergy ſhould attract the eſteem of the laity by the 
| ſanctity 


ſhop 


uller'; 
n-hiſt. 


Xvili. 


Abbot 
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go. 1700. 
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Surrey. 
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ſanctity of their manners, rather than claim it as due to 
their function. His notions and principles, however, 
not ſuiting the humour of ſome writers, have drawn 
upon him many ſevere reflections; icularly, which 
is to be regretted, from the earl of Clarendon. But 
Dr Welwood has done more juſtice to his merit and 
abilities“. He wrote ſeveral tracts upon various ſub- 


jects; and, as already mentioned, tranſlated part of the 


New Teſtament, with the reſt of the Oxford divines, 
1611. 

ABBOT (Robert,) elder brother to the former, and 
born at Guilford in 1560, went through his ſtudies in 
Baliol college, Oxford. In 1582, he took his degree 
of maſter of arts, and ſoon became a celebrated preach- 
er; and to this talent he chiefly owed his preferment. 
Upon his firſt ſermon at Worceſter, he was choſen lec- 
turer in that city, and ſoon after rector of All-ſaints in 
the ſame place. John Stanhope, eſq; happening to hear 
him preach at Paul's-croſs, was ſo pleaſed with him, 
that he immediately preſented him to the rich living of 
Bingham in Nottinghamſhire. In 1597, he took his 
degree of doctor in divinity: and, in the beginning of 
king James's reign, was appointed chaplain in ordinary 
to his Majeſty; who had ſuch an opimion of him as a 
writer, that he ordered the doctor's book De Antichriſto 
to be printed with his own commentary upon part of 
the Apocalypſe. In 1609, he was elected maſter of 
Baliol college; which truſt he diſcharged with the ut- 
molt care and aſſiduity, by his frequent lectures to the 
ſcholars, by his continual preſence at public exerciſes, 
and by promoting temperance in the ſociety. In No- 
vember 1610, he was made prebendary of Normanton 
in the church of Southwell; and, in 1612, his Majeſty 
appointed him regius profeſſor of divinity at Oxford. 
The fame of his lectures became very great; and thoſe 
which he gave upon the ſupreme power of kings againſt 
Bellarmine and Suarez, fo much pleaſed his Majeſty, 
that, when the ſee of Saliſbury became vacant, he na- 
med him to that biſhoprick, and he wes conſecrated 
by his own brother at Lambeth, December 3, 1615. 
When he came to Saliſbury, he found the cathedral 
running to decay, through the negligence and covet- 
ouſneſs of the clergy belonging to it : however, he found 
means to draw five hundred pounds from the prebenda- 
ries, which he applied to the reparation of this church. 
He then gave himſelf up to the duties of his function 


with 2 diligence and aſſiduity, viſiting his whole 


dioceſe in perſon, and preaching every Sunday whilſt 
health would permit. But this was not long: for his ſe- 
dentary life, and cloſe application to ſtudy, brought 
upon him the gravel and ſtone; of which he died on the 
2d of March 1618, in the fifty-eighth year of his age; 
having not filled the ſee quite two years and three 
months, and being one of the five biſhops which Saliſ- 
bury had in fix years. He was buried oppoſite to the 


here biſhop's ſeat in the cathedral. Dr Fuller *, ſpeaking of 


Enzland; in 


the two brothers, ſays, „“ that George was the more 
* plauſible preacher, Robert the greateſt ſcholar ; 
+ George the abler ſtateſman, Robert the deeper di- 
vine; gravity did frown in George, and ſmile in 
+ Robert.” He publiſhed ſeveral pieces; and alſo 
left behind him ſundry manuſcripts, which Dr Corbet 
made a preſent of to the Bodleian library. 

ABBOTS BROMLEY, a town in Staffordſhire, 


with 4 —_ on Tueſday. After the diſſolution of 
OL, I, 
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the monaſteries, it was given to the Lord Paget; and 
has ſince been called Paget's Bromley, and is ſo deno- 
minated in the county map. But it retains its old 
name in the king's books, and is a diſcharged vicara 

of zo J. clear yearly value. It likewiſe retains the old 
name with regard to the fairs; which are three, and all 
for horſes and horned cattle. They are on the Thurſ- 
day before Mid-lent Sunday, the 22d of May, and 
24") of Auguſt. It is fix miles eaſt of Stafford, ſeven 
north of Litchfield, and 128 north-weſt of London. 
W. Long. 1. 2. Lat. 52. 45. | 

ABBOTSBURY, a { town in Dorſetſhire, with 
a market on Thurſday; ſeven miles weſt of Wey- 
mouth, ſeven ſouth-weſt of Dorcheſter, and a hundred 
and thirty-three weſt-by-ſouth of London. The fair is 
on July the tenth, for ſheep and toys. W. 2 1. 17. 
Lat. 50. 40. The abbey near this town was founded 
by a Norman lady, about the year 1026; and Edward 
the Confeſſor and William the Conqueror were conſi- 
derable benefactors to it. . 

ABBREVIATE / Adjudications, in Scots law, an 
abſtra& or abridgment of a decreet of adjudication, 
which is Io a regiſter kept for that purpoſe *. 

ABBREVIATION. See ABBREVIATURE. 

ABBREVIATOR, in a general ſenſe, a perſon 
who abridges any large book into a narrower compaſs. 

ABBREVIATORS, a college of 72 perſons in the 
chancery of Rome, who draw up the pope's brieves, 
and reduce petitions, when granted by him, into proper 
form for being converted into bulls. 

ABBREVIATURE, or ABBREVIATIox, proper- 
ly ſignifies the ſubſtitution of a ſyllable or letter for a 
w__ word: thus, M. ſtands for munipulus, a handful ; 
and Cong. for congius, a gallon. 

A BBREVIATURE, in a 2 proper ſenſe, is uſed for 
any mark or character. See CHARACTER. 

ABBUTALS, ſignify the buttings or r 
of land towards any point. Limits were anciently di- 
ſtinguiſhed by artificial hillocks, which were called bo- 
tentines; and hence butting. In a deſcription of the 
ſite of land, the ſides on the breadth are more properly 
adjacentes, and thoſe terminating the length are abbu- 
tantes ; which, in old ſurveys, were ſometimes expreſs- 
ed by capitare, to head, whence abbutals are now call- 
ed head-lands. 

ABCEDARY, or AzcEDARIAN, an epithet given 
to compoſitions, the yon of which are diſpoſed in the 
order of the letters of the alphabet: thus we ſay, Ab- 
cedarian pſalms, lamentations, hymns, c. | 

ABDALA, the ſon of Abdalmothleb, was the fa- 
ther of the prophet Mahomet. 

ABDALMALEK, the ſon of Mirvan, and the 5** 
khalif of the race of the Ommiades, firnamed Raſch al 
Hegiarat, i. e. the ſkinner of a ſtone, becauſe of his 
extreme avarice; as alſo Abculzebab, becauſe- his 
breath was ſaid to be ſo poiſonous as to kill all the flies 
which reſted on his face. Yet he ſurpaſſed all his pre- 
deceſſors in power and dominion ; for in his reign the 
Indies were conquered in the eaſt, and his armies pene- 
trated Spain in the weſt : he likewiſe extended his em- 

ire toward the ſouth, by making himſelf maſter of 
Medina and Mecca, He began his reign in the 65 
of the hegira, A. D. 648; reigned 15 years; and 
four of his ſons enjoyed the khalifate one after ano- 
ther. 
A ABDALMELEX, 


Abbots- 
Bromley 


Abdal- 
malek. 


See Law, 
Part III. 
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* See Aven- 
⁊aax. 


| OY 


lib. xxv. c. GB. 
Juſt. lib. xv. 
C. . 


AbDbATMRTEK (Ben Zohar), an eminent phyſician, 
commonly called by the Europeans Avenzoar *. 

ABDALMOTHLEB, or An DAL Mrz, the 
ſon of Haſhem, the father of Abdalla, and grand- 
father of Mahomet the prophet of the Muſſulmans, was, 
it is ſaid, of ſuch mend candies and beauty, that 
all women who ſaw him became enamoured : which 
may have given occaſion to that prophetic light, which, 
according to the Arabians, ſhone on the foreheads of 
him, his anceſtors, and deſcendants; it being certain 
that they were very handſome and graceful men. He 
died when Mahomet, of whom he * taken peculiar 
care, was only 8 or g years old; aged, according to 
ſome, 110, and according to other writers 120. 

ABDALONYMUS, or Anporoxvuus, (in claſſic 
hiſtory), of the royal family of Sidon, and deſcended 
den Cinyras, was contented to live in obſcurity, 
and get his ſubſiſtence by cultivating a garden, while 
Strato was in poſſeſſion of the crown of Sidon. Alexan- 
der the Great having depoſed Strato, inquired whether 
any of the race of Cinyras was living, that he might ſet 
him on the throne. It was 2 thought that the 
whole race was extinct: but at laſt Abdalonymus was 
thought of, and mentioned to Alexander; who imme- 
dintely ordered ſome of his ſoldiers to fetch him. They 
found the good man at work, happy in his poverty, 
and entirely a ſtranger to the noiſe of arms, with which 
all Aſia was at that time diſturbed; and they could 
ſcarcely perſuade him that they were in earneſt. Alex- 
ander was convinced of his high deſcent, by the dig- 
nity that appeared in his — oo but was deſirous of 
learning from him in what manner he bore his poverty. 
« I with (ſaid Abdalonymus) I may bear my new 
&« condition as well: Theſe hands have ſupplied my 
« neceſſities: I have had nothing, and I have wanted 
« nothing.” This anſwer pleaſed Alexander fo much, 
that, beſides giving him all that was Strato's, he aug- 
mented his dominions, and gave him a large preſent 
out of the Perſian ſpoils. 

ABDALS, in the Eaſtern countries, a kind of 
ſaints ſuppoſed to be inſpired to a degree of madneſs. 
The word comes, perhaps, from the Arabic, Abdal- 
lab, the ſervant of God. The Perſians call them deva- 
neh khoda, fimilar to the Latins way of ſpeaking of their 
prophets and ſibyls, g. d. furentes deo, raging with the 
god. They are often carried by exceſs of zeal, eſpe- 
cially in the Indies, to run about the ſtreets, and kill 
all they meet of a different religion; of which travel- 
lers furniſh many inſtances. The Engliſh call this, 
running a muk, from the name of the „ ee a ſort 
of poignard, which they employ on thoſe deſperate oc- 
caſions. If they are killed, as it commonly happens, 
before they have done much miſchief, they reckon it 
highly meritorious; and are efteemed, by the vulgar, 
martyrs for their faith. 

ABDERA, a maritime town of Thrace, not far from 
the mouth of the river Neſſus, on the eaſt ſide; (Strabo.) 
The foundation thereof, according to Herodotus, 
was attempted to be laid by Timeſus the Clazome- 
nian; but he was forced by the Thracians to quit the 
deſign. The Teians undertook it, and ſucceeded; ſet- 


« Plini; Ming there, in order to avoid the inſults of the Perſians. 


—HSeveral ſingularities are told of Abdera *. The graſs 
of the country round it was ſo ſtrong, that ſuch horſes 
as eat of it ran mad, In the reign of Caſſander king of 


* 


. with frogs and rats, Abdera 
that the inhabitants were forced to quit it for a time. | 


Macedon, this city was ſo 
The Abderites, or Abderitani, were very much deri- — 
ded for their want of wit and judgment: yet their 
city has given birth to ſeveral eminent perſons ; as, 
Protagoras, Democritus, Anaxarchus, Hecatzus the 
hiſtonan, Nicznetus the poet, and many others, who 
were mentioned among the illuſtrious men.—In the 
reign of Lyſimachus, Abdera was afflicted for ſome : 
months with a moſt extraordinary diſeaſe + : this was ! LR 
a burning fever, whoſe criſis was always on the ſeventh N 
day, and then it left them; but it ſo diſtracted their 4s, initio, 
imaginations, that they fancied themſelves players. 
After this, they were ever repeating verſes from ſome 
tragedy, and particularly out of the Andromeda of 
Euripides, as if they had been upon the ſtage; ſo 
that many of theſe pale, meager actors were pourin 
forth their tragic exclamations in every ſtreet. This 
delirium continued till the winter following ; which 
was a very cold one, and therefore fitter to remove it. 
Lucian, who has deſcribed this diſeaſe, endeavours to 
account for it this manner: Archelaus, an excellent 
player, acted the Andromeda of Euripides before the 
Abderites, in the height of a very hot ſummer. Seve- 
ral had a fever at their coming out of the theatre; and 
as their imaginations were full of the tragedy, the de- 
lirium which the fever raiſed repreſented perpetually 
Andromeda, Perſeus, Meduſa, Oc. and the ſeveral 
dramatic incidents, and called up the ideas of thoſe ob- 
jects, and the pleaſure of the repreſentation, ſo ſtrongly, 
that they could not forbear imitating Archelaus's 
action and declamation : And from theſe the fever 
ſpread to others by infection. 
ABDEST, a Perſian word, properly ſignifying the 
water placed in a baſon for waſhing the hands; but is 
uſed to imply the legal purifications practiſed by the 
Mahometans before ey enter on their religious cere- 
monies. en 
ABDIAS of Babylon, one of the boldeſt legend- 
writers, who boaſted he had ſeen our Saviour, was one 
of the 72 diſciples, had been eye-witneſs of the ac- 
tions and prayers at the deaths of ſeveral of the apo- 
ſtles, and had followed into Perſia St Simon and St 
Jude, who, he ſaid, made him the firſt biſhop of Ba- 
bylon. His book entitled Hi/toria certaminis apaſtolici, 
was publiſhed by wages Lazius, at Baſil, 1551; and 
it as ſince borne ſeveral impreſſions in different places. 
ABDICATION, the action whereby a magiſtrate, 
or perſon in office, renounces and gives up the ſame 
before the term of ſervice is expired. | 
This word is frequently confounded with r tion; 
but differs from it, in that abdication is done purely 
and ſimply, whereas reſignation is in favour of ſome 
third perſon. It is ſaid to be a renunciation, N 
and relinquiſhing, ſo as to have —_— further to do 
with a thing; or the doing of ſuch actions as are in- 


conſiſtent with the holding of it. On king James's lea- 


ving the kingdom, and abdicating the government, the 
2 1 would have had the word de/ertion made uſe of; but 
the commons thought it was not comprehenſive enough, 
for that the king might then have liberty of returning. 
ABDOMEN, in anatomy, is that part of the trunk 
of the body which lies between the thorax and the bot- 

tom of the pelvis. See AnaTomy, no 349, &c. 
- ABDOMINALES, or ABDOMINAI . 
nmtute 


ſit conſcribes- 


mi- 


Abdon 
| 


Abelud. 
— 
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ſtitute the TV®*? Order of the Fourth Claſe of Animals, 
in the Linnzan ſyſtem. See ZooLocy, ne 10, d. 

ABDON, one of the Levitical cities in the ſouth of 
the tribe of Aſher. ( Joſhua.) | 

Abbo, the ſon of Hillel, a Pirathonite, ſucceeded 
Elon, and judged Iſrael eight years. 

ABDUCTION, a form of reaſoning among logi- 
cians, which conſiſts in drawing concluſions from cer- 
tain and undeniable. propofitions. 

AupvcT10N, in ſurgery, a ſpecies of fracture where- 
in the broken parts of the bone recede from each other. 

ABDUCTOR, or AzDvUcExr, in anatomy, a name 

iven to ſeveral of the muſcles on account of their ſer- 
ving to withdraw, open, or pull back, the parts to which 
they are fixed. 

ABEL, ſecond ſon of Adam and Eve, was a ſhep- 
herd. He offered to God ſome of the firſtlings of his 
flock, at the ſame time that his brother Cain offered 
fruits of the earth. God was pleaſed with Abel's ob- 
lation, but diſſatisfied with Cain's ; which ſo exaſpe- 
rated the latter, that he roſe up againſt his brother and 
killed him. Theſe are the only circumſtances Moſes 
relates of him; though, were we to take notice of the 
ſeveral particulars which curioſity has given birth to 
on this occaſion, they would run to a very great length. 
But this will not be expeted.—Tt is remarkable, that 
the Greek churches, who celebrate the feaſts of every 
patriarch and prophet, have not done the fame honour 
to Abel; his name is not to be found in any catalogue 
of ſaints or martyrs till the 10h century, nor even in 
the new Roman martyrology. However, he 1s prayed 
to with ſome other ſaints in ſeveral Roman litanies ſaid 
for perſons who lie at the point of death. 

ABELARD (Peter), one of the moſt famous doc- 
tors of the twelfth century, was born at Palais near 
Nantz, in Britany : he was well learned in divinity, 
philoſophy, and the languages ; but was particularly di- 
{linguſhed by his (kill in logic, and his fondneſs for diſ- 
putations, which led him to travel into ſeveral pro- 
vinces in order to give public proof of his acuteneſs in 
that ſcience. After having baffled many antagoniſts, 
he read lectures in divinity with great applauſe at Pa- 
11s; where he boarded with a canon whoſe name was 
Fu!bert, and who had a very beautiful niece named He- 


loiſe. The canon ardently wiſhed to ſee this young 


lady make a figure among, the learned, and Abelard 
was made her preceptor: but inſtead of inſtructing her 
in the ſciences, he taught her to love. Abelard now 
performed his public functions very coldly, and wrote 
nothing but amorous verſes. Heloiſe proving with child, 
Abelard ſent her to a ſiſter of his in Britany, where ſhe 
was delivercd of a ſon. To ſoften the canon's anger, he 
offered to marry Heloiſe privately; and he was better 
pleaſed with the propoſal than the niece; who, from a 
ingular exceſs of paſſion, choſe to be his miſtreſs rather 
than his wife. She married, however; but uſed often to 
proteſt upon oath that ſhe was fingle, which provoked 
the canon to uſe her ill. Upon this, Abelard ſent her 
to the monaſtery of Argenteuil; where ſhe put on a re- 
ligious habit, but did not take the veil. Heloiſe's re- 
lations conſidering this as a ſecond treachery, hired ruf- 
hans, who, forcing into his chamber in the dead of the 
night, emaſculated him. This infamous treatment made 
him fly to the gloom of a cloiſter. He aſſumed the mo- 


naſtic habit in the abbey of St Dennis; but the diſ- 
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orders of that houſe ſoon drove him from thence. He 
was afterwards charged with hereſy ; but after ſeveral 
perſecutions for his religious ſentiments, he ſettled in a 


tory, to which he gave the name of the Paraclet. He 
was afterwards choſen ſuperior of the abbey of Ruis in 
the dioceſe of Vannes: when the nuns being expelled 
from the nunnery in which Heloiſe had been placed, 
he gave her his oratory ; where ſhe ſettled with ſome of 
her ſiſter nuns, and became their prioreſs. Abelard mix- 
ed the philoſophy of Ariſtotle with his divinity, and in 
1140 was condemned by the council of Rheims and Sens. 
Pope Innocent II. ordered him to be impriſoned, his 
books to be burnt, and forbid him ever teaching again. 
However, he was ſoon after pardoned, at the ſolicita- 
tion of Peter the Venerable, who received him into his 
abbey of Clugni, where he led an exemplary life. He 
died in the priory of Marcellus at Chalons, April 21, 
1142, aged ſixty three. His corpſe was ſent to He- 
loiſe, who buried it in the Paraclet. He left ſeveral 
works: the moſt celebrated of which are thoſe tender 
letters that paſſed between him and Heloiſe, with the 
account of their misfortunes prefixed; which have been 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and one of them immortalized 
by the harmony of Mr Pope's numbers. 
ABEL-TREE, or ABELE-TREE, an obſolete name 
for a ſpecies of the poplar. See PorvuLvus. 
ABEL-BETH=MAACHA, called alſo Abel-maim, a town 
in the tribe of Naphthali, in the north of Canaan, to- 
wards Syria, where was a diſtri called Maacha “. 
ABELIANS, Artroites, or ABELONIANS, in 
church-hiſtory, a ſect of heretics mentioned by St Au- 
flin g, which aroſe in the dioceſe of Hippo in Africa, 
and is ſuppoſed to have begun in the reign of Arcadius, 
and ended in that of Theodoſius. Indeed it was not 
calculated for being of any long continuance. Thoſe 
of this ſe regulated marriage after the example of Abel; 
who, they pretended, was married, but died without ever 
having known his wife. They therefore allowed each 
man to marry one woman, but enjoined them to live in 
continence: and, to keep up the ſect, when a man and 
woman entered into this ſociety, they adopted a boy and 
a girl, who were to inherit their goods, and to marry 
upon the fame terms of not begetting children, but of 
adopting two of different ſexes. 
ABELLA, anciently a town of Campama, near 
the river Clanius. 'The inhabitants were called Abel- 
lani, and ſaid to have been a colony of Chalcidians. 
The nux Avellana, called alſo Præneſtina, or the hazel- 
nut, takes its name from this town, according to Ma- 
crobius. Now Avella. 
ABELLINUM, anciently a town of the Hirpini, 
a people of Apulia ; diſtant about a mile from the rivu- 
let Sabbato, between Beneventum and Salernum. Pliny 
calls the inhabitants Abellinates, with the epithet Pro- 
topi, to diſtinguiſh them from the Abellinates Marſi. 
Now Avellino. E. Long. 15. 20. Lat. 21. 
ABEL-MEHOLA, the country of the prophet E- 
liſna, ſituate in Manaſſeh, on this fide Jordan, between 
the valley of Jezreel and the village Bethmaela in the 
plains of Jordan, where the Midianites were defeated 
by Gideon. Judges, vii. 22. | 
ABEL-MIZRAIM, called alſo the Threſhing- 
floor of Atad; ſignifying the lamentation of the E 
gyptians; in alluſion to the mourning for Jacob, 
B 2 Gen. 


Abelard 


l 
Abel- 


. s Mizr aim. . 
ſolitude in the dioceſe of Troies, where he built an ora”. — 


* 1 Kin. xv. 
2 Chro. xvi. 


t Auguſtin, 
de Her.c.v7. 
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Abel moſch Gen. i. 3, 10, 11. Suppoſed to be near Hebron. (Wells.) 


ABELMOSC H, or AztLmvscH, in botany, the 
trivial name of a ſpecies of the hibiſcus. See Higiscus. 

ABEL-SATTIM, or Sirriu, a town in the plains 
of Moab, to the N. E. of the Dead Sea, not far from 
Jordan, where the Iſraelites committed fornication with 
the daughters of Moab: So called, probably, from the 
great number of ſittim- trees there. 

ABEN EZRA (Abraham) a celebrated rabbi, born 
at Toledo in Spain, called by the Jews, The wiſe, great, 

and admirable Doctor, was a very able interpreter of 
the Holy Scriptures; and was well ſkilled in grammar, 
poetry, philoſophy, aſtronomy, and medicine, He 
was allo a perfect maſter of the Arabic. His principal 
work is, Commentaries on the Old Teſtament, which 
is much eſteemed: theſe are printed in Bomberg's and 
Buxtorf's Hebrew Bibles. His ſtyle is clear, * 
conciſe, and much like that of the Holy Scriptures: 
he almoſt always adheres to the literal ſenſe, and eve 
where gives proofs of his genius and good ſenſe : he, 
however, advances ſome erroneous ſentiments. "The 
ſcarceſt of all his books is entitled, Jeſud Mora; which 
is a theological work, intended as an exhortation to the 
| Rudy of the Talmud. He died in 1174, aged 75. 

ABEN MELLER, a learned rabbin, who wrote a 
commentary on the Old Teſtament in Hebrew, intitled 
The Perfection of Beauty. This rabbin generally fol- 
lows the grammatical ſenſe and the opinions of Kim- 
chi. The beſt edition is that of Holland. 

ABENAS, a town of France, in Languedoc and in 
the lower Vivarais, ſeated on the river Ardeſch, at the 
foot of the Cevennes, 15 miles north-weſt of Viviers. 
E. Long. 4. 43. Lat. 44. 40. 

ABENSPERG, a ſmall town of Germany, in the 
circle and duchy of Bavaria, and in the government of 
Munich. It is ſeated on the river Abentz, near the Da- 
nube, 13 miles ſouth-weſt of Ratiſbon, and 20 eaſt of 
Ingolſtadt. E. 1 1. 38. Lat. 48. 45. 

ABERAVON, a borough-town of Glamorganſhire 
in Wales, governed by a portreeve. It had a market, 
which is now diſcontinued: the vicarage 18 diſcharged, 
and is worth 45 J. clear yearly value. It is ſeated at 
the mouth of the river Avon, 19 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Cowbride, 75 eaſt of St David's, and 194 welt of 
London. W. Long. 3. 21. Lat. 51. 40. 

ABERBROTHICK, or AzxzroaTH, one of the 
royal boroughs of Scotland, ſituated in the county of 
Angus, about forty miles N. N. E. of Edinburgh; its 
W. Long. being 2. 29. and N. Lat. 56. 36. It is ſeat- 
ed on the diſcharge of the little river Brothic into the 
ſea, as the name 1mports, Aber in the Britiſh implying 
ſuch a ſituation. It is a ſmall but flouriſhing —— 
well built, and ſtill increaſing. The town has been in 
an improving ſtate for the thirty laſt years, and the 
number of inhabitants greatly augmented; which is 
owing to the introduction of manufactures. The num- 
ber, at this time, is ſaid to be about three thouſand 
five hundred: theſe principally conſiſt of weavers of 
coarſe brown linens, and ſome fſail-cloth; others are 
employed in making white and coloured threads : the 
remainder are either engaged in the ſhipping of the 
place, or in the neceſſary and common mechanic trades. 
The brown linens, or Oſnaburghs, were manufac- 
tured here before any encouragement was given by 
Government, or the linen company erected at Edin- 
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burgh. It appears from the books of the ſtamp-office Aberbra. 


in this town, that ſeven or eight hundred thouſand 
yards are annually made in the place, and a ſmall di- 
{tri&t round. Beſides this export and that of thread, 
much barley and ſome wheat is ſent abroad. The 
—_— imports are flax, flax-ſeed, and timber, from 
the Baltic. The coaſting trade conſiſts of coals from 
Borrowſtounneſs, and hme from Lord Elgin's kilns 
in Fife. —At this place, in default of a natural har- 
bour, a tolerable artificial one of piers has been formed, 
where, at ſpring-tides, which riſe here fifteen feet, 
ſhips of two hundred tons can come, and of eighty at 
neap-tides;. but they mult lie dry at low water. This 
port is of great antiquity: there is an agreement yet 
extant between the abbot and the burghers of Aber- 
brothic, in the year 1194, concerning the making cf 
the harbour. Both parties were bound to contribute 
their proportions ; but the largeſt fell to the ſhare of 
the former, for which he was to receive an annual tax 
payable out of every rood of land lying within the bo- 
rough. — The glory of this place was the abbey, whoſe 
very rwns give ſome idea of its former magnificence, 
It was founded by William the Lion in 1178, and de- 
dicated to our celebrated primate Thomas a Becket. 
The founder was buried here; but there are no re- 
mains of his tomb, or of any other, excepting that 
of a monk, of the name of Alexander Nicol. 'The 
monks were of the Tyronenſian order; and were firſt 
brought from Kelſo, whoſe abbot declared thoſe of 
this place on the firſt inſtitution to be free from his 
juriſdiction. Ihe laſt abbot was the famous Cardinal 
Beaton, at the ſame time archbiſhop of St Andrews, 
and, before his death, as great and abſolute here as 
Wolſey was in England. King John, the Engliſh 
monarch, granted this monaſtery moſt m:common pri- 
vileges; for by charter, under his great ſeal, he exemp- 
ted it a teloniis et conſuetudine in every part of Eng- 
land, except London. 

ABERCONWAY, or Coxwar, Caernarvonſhire, 
North-wales ; ſo called from its ſituatiou at the mouth 
of the river Conway. It is a large well-built town; 
but its caſtle is now in ruins. It is governed by a 
mayor and two bailiffs, and has a market on Fridays. 
It is 229 meaſured miles from London. W. Lon. 3. 47. 
Lat. 53. 20. 

ABERDEEN, the name of two cities in Scotland, 
called the Cd and New Towns, ſituated on the Ger- 
man Ocean, in W. Long. 1. 40. and N. lat. 57. 19. 


The Old Town lies about a mile to the north of the Old Town, 


new, at the mouth of the river Don, over which is a 
fine bridge, of a ſingle arch, which reſts at both ſides 
on two rocks. The old town was formerly the ſeat of 
the biſhop, and had a large cathedral commonly called 
St Macher's. This two very antique ſpires, and one 
aiſle, which is uſed as a church, are now the only re- 
mains of it. The biſhoprick was founded in the time 
of David I. who tranſlated it from Mortlich in Banft- 
ſhire to this place. The cathedral had anciently two 
rows of ſtone pillars acroſs the church, and three 
turrets ; the ſteeple, which was the largeſt of theſe tur- 
rets, reſted upon an arch, ſupported by four pillars. 
In this cathedral there was a fine library; but, about 
the year 1560, it was almoſt totally deſtroyed. But 
the capital building is the King's-college, on the 
ſouth fide of the town, which is a large and yy 
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fabric. It is built round a ſquare, with cloiſters on 
the ſouth ſide. The chapel is very ruinous within; 
but there ſtill remains ſome wood-work of exquilite 
workmanſhip. This was preſerved by the ſpirit of the 
principal at the time of the reformation, who armed 
his people and checked the blind zeal of the barons of 
the Mearns, who after ſtripping the cathedral of its 
roof, and robbing it of the bells, were going to violate 
this ſeat of learning. They ſhipped their ns 
booty, with an intention of expoſing it to ſale in Hol- 
land: but the veſſel had ſcarcely gone out of port, but 
it periſhed in a ſtorm with all its EY lading. 
The ſteeple is vaulted with a double croſs arch; above 
which is an imperial crown, ſupported by eight ſtone- 
pillars, and cloſed with a globe and two guilded croſ- 
ſes. In the year 1631 this ſteeple was thrown down 
by a ſtorm, but was ſoon after rebuilt in a more ſtately 
form. This college was founded in 1494, by William 
Elphinſton biſhop of this place, Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland in the reign of James III. and Lord Privy 
Seal in that of James IV. But James IV. claimed the 
patronage of it, and it has ſince been called the 7 8 
College. This college, and the Mariſhal- college in the 


New Town, form one univerſity, called the Univer/tty of 


King Charles. The library is large, but not remark- 
able for many curioſities. Hector Boethius was the 
firſt principal of the college; and ſent for from Paris 
for that purpoſe, on an annual falary of forty marks 
Scots, at thirteen pence each. The ſquare tower on 
the ſide of the college was built, by contributions from 
general Monk and the officers under him then quar- 
tered at Aberdeen, for the reception of ſtudents ; of 
which there are about a hundred belonging to the col- 
lege, who lie in it. 

The New Town is the capital of the ſhire of Aber- 
deen. For largeneſs, trade, and beauty, it greatly ex- 
ceeds any town in the north of Scotland. It is built on 
a hill or riſing ground, and lies on a ſmall bay formed by 
the Dee, deep enough for a ſhip of 200 tons. It is 
about two miles in circumference, and contains 13000 
ſouls, and about 3000 in the ſuburbs ; but the whole 
number of inhabitants between the bridges Dee and 
Don, which includes both the Aberdeens, and the in- 
terjacent houſes or hamlets, is eſtimated at 20,000. 
The buildings (which are of granite from the neigh- 
bouring quarries) are generally four ſtories high; and 
have, for the moſt part, gardens behind them, which 
gives it a beautiful appearance. On the high ſtreet is 
a large church, which formerly belonged to the Fran- 
ciſcans. This church was begun by Bp William El- 
phinſton; and finiſhed by Gavinus . Dy Biſhop of 
Aberdeen, about the 1500. Bp Dunbar is ſaid like- 
wiſe to have built the bridge over the Dee, which con- 
lifts of ſeven arches. In the middle of Caftle-ſtreet is 
an octagon building, with neat bas-relievos of the 
kings of Scotland from James I. to James VII. The 
town-houſe makes a good figure, and has a handſome 
ſpire in the center. he grammar-ſchool is a low but 
neat building. Gordon's hoſpital is handſome; in front 
is a good ſtatue of the founder: it maintains fortyboys, 
who are apprenticed at proper ages. The infirmary 
is a ße plain building, and ſends out between 
eight an nine hundred cured patients annually. But 
the chief public building in the new town is the 
Mariſhall-college, — by George Keith earl of 


Mariſhall, in the year 1593; but ſince greatly aug- Aberdeen 
mented with additional buildings. There are about 1 
140 ſtudents belonging to it. In both the Mariſhall venny. 
and King's- college the languages, mathematics, na- * 
tural philoſophy, divinity, &c. are taught by very 
able profeſſors. The convents in Aberdeen were: 
One of Mathurines, or of the order of the Trinity, 
founded by William the Lion, who died in 1214 ; 
another of Dominicans, by Alexander II. ; a third of 
Obſervantines, a building of great length in the middle 
of the city, founded by the citizens and Mr Richard 
Vaus, &c.; and a fourth of Carmelites, or White 
Friars, founded by Philip de Arbuthnot in 1350. 
Aberdeen once enjoyed a good ſhare of the tobacco Trade. 
trade; but was at length forced to reſign it to Glaſ- : 
gow, which was ſo much more conveniently fituated for 
it. - At preſent, its imports are from the Baltic, and 
a few merchants trade to the Weſt Indies and North 
America. Its exports are ſtockings, thread, falmon, 
and oatmeal. The firſt is a moſt important article, as 
appears by the following ſtate of it. For this manu- 
facture, 20,800 pounds worth of wool is annually 
imported, and 1600 pounds worth of oil. Of this 
wool is annually made 69,333 dozen pairs of ſtock- 
ings; worth, at an average, 1 J. 10 5. per dozen. 
Theſe are made by the country-people, in almoſt all 
2 of 1/7 arp county, who get 4 5. per dozen for 
inning, and 147. per dozen for knitting; ſo that 
ere is annually paid them 62,329 J. 147. There is, 
beſides, about 2000 J. value of ſtockings manufactured 
from the wool of the county. The thread manufacture 13 
another conſiderable article, though trifling in compa- 
riſon of the woollen. The ſalmon-fiſheries on the Dee 
and the Don are a good branch of trade. About 46 
boats, and 130 men, are employed on the firſt ; and, 
in ſome years, 167,000 Ib. of fiſh have been ſent pick- 
led to London, and about 930 barrels of ſalted fiſh ex- 
ported to France, Italy, &c. 'The fiſhery on the Don 
is far leſs conſiderable. Aberdeen, with Aberbrothick, 
Brechin, Montroſe, and Inverbervie, returns one mem- 
ber to Parliament. 
ABERDOUR, a ſmall town in Fifeſhire, Scot- 
land, on the frith of Forth, about ten miles N. W. of 
Edinburgh. In old times it belonged to the Viponts; 
in 1126 was transferred to the Mortimers by marriage, 
and afterwards to the Douglaſes. William, Lord of 
Liddeſdale, ſurnamed the Flower of chivalry, in the 
reign of David II. by charter conveyed it to James 
Douglas, anceitor of the preſent noble owner the Earl 
of Morton. 'The monks of Inchcolm had a grant 
for a burial-place here from Allan de Mortimer, in the 
reign of Alexander III. The nuns, uſually ſtyled the 
oor Clares, had a convent at this place. 
ABERFORD, a market-town in the weſt riding 
of Yorkſhire, ſtands in a bottom; and is about a mile 
long, and indifferently well built. It is near a Ro- 
man highway, which is raiſed very high, and not far 
from the river Cock; between which and the town 
there is the foundation of an old caftle ftill viſible. 
The market-day is Wedneſday, and it is 181 miles 
north-by -weſt from London. W. Long. 2. 45. Lat. 
.. 
 ABERGAVENNY, a large, populous, and flou- 
riſhing town in Monmouthſhire, Ons at the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Uſk and Gavenny. It has a fine 
bridge 
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Abernethy bridge over the Uſk, conſiſting of fifteen arches ; and 

| being a great thoroughfare from the weſt part of Wales 
to Bath, Briſtol, , Glouceſter, and other places, is well 
furniſhed with accommodations for travellers. It is 
ſurrounded with a wall, and had once a caſtle. It is go- 
verned by a bailiff, a recorder, and twenty-ſeven bur- 
geſſes; has two markets, one on Wedneſdays, and the 
other on Fridays ; and carries on a conſiderable trade 
in flannels, which are brought hither for ſale from 
the other parts of the county. Its fairs are on 
May 14, for lean horned cattle and ſheep ; on the firſt 
Tueſday after Trinity Sunday, for linen and woollen 
cloth; and on the 251 of September, for flannels, hogs, 
and hcrſes. It is 142 miles diſtant from London. 
W. Long. 2. 45. Lat. 51. 50. 

ABERNET HY (John), an eminent diſſenting mi- 
niſter, was the ſon of Mr John Abernethy a diſſenting 
miniſter in Colraine, and was born on the 19. of Oc- 
tober 1680. When about nine years of age, he was 
ſeparated from his parents, his father being obliged to 
attend ſome public affairs in London ; and his mother, 
to ſhelter herſelf from the mad fury of the Iriſh rebels, 
— to Derry, a relation who had him under his 
care, having no opportunity of conveying him to her, 
took him with him to Scotland ; by which means he 
eſcaped the hardſhips he muſt have ſuffered at the hege 
of Derry, where Mrs Abernethy loſt all her other 
children. He afterwards ſtudied at the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, till he took the degree of maſter of arts; and, 
in 1708, he was choſen miniſter of a diſſenting con- 
gregation at Antrim, where he continued above twenty 
years. About the time of the Bangorian controverſy 
(for which, ſee HoapLy), a diſſenſion aroſe among his 
brethren in the miniſtry at Belfaſt, on the ſubje& of 
ſubſcription to the Weſtminiſter confeſſion; in which 
he became a leader on the negative fide, and incurred 
the cenſure of a general ſynod. Being in conſequence 
deſerted by the greateſt part of his congregation, he 
accepted an invitation to ſettle in Dublin, where his 
preaching was much admired. He was diſtinguiſhed by 
his candid, free, and generous ſentiments; and died of 
the gout in Dec. 1740, in the fixticth year of his age. 
He publiſhed a volume of ſermons on the Divine At- 
tributes ; after his death a ſecond volume was publiſh- 
ed by his friends; and theſe were ſucceeded by two 
other volumes on different ſubje&s : all of which have 
been greatly admired. | 

ABFERNETHRY, a town in Strathern, a diſtrit of 
Perthſhire, in Scotland. It is ſeated on the river Tay, 
a little above the mouth of the Erne. It is ſaid to have 
been the ſeat of the PiQtiſh kings; and was afterwards 
the ſee of an archbiſhop, ſince transferred to St An- 
drews. It is now greatly decayed. 

ABERRATION, in aſtronomy, a ſmall apparent 
motion of the fixed ſtars diſcovered by the late Dr 
Bradley. The diſcovery was made by accident in the 
year 1725, when Mr Molyneux and Dr Bradley began 
to obſerve the bright ſtar in the head of Draco, mark- 
ed y by Bayer, as it paſſed near the zenith, with an in- 
ſtrument made by Mr Graham, in order to diſcover the 
parallax of the earth's annual orbit ; and, after repeated 
obſervations, they found this ſtar, about the beginning 
of March 1726, to be 20” more ſoutherly than at the 
time of the firſt obſervation. It now indeed ſeemed to 
have arrived at its utmoſt limit ſouthward ; becauſe, in 


Abherration. 
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ſeveral trials made about this time, no ſenſible difference Aberration 
was obſerved in its ſituation. By the middle of April, 
it appeared to be returning back again toward the — 
north; and, about the beginning of June, it paſſed at the : 
ſame diftance from the zenith as it had done in Decem- 
ber, when it was firſt obſerved: in September following 
it appeared 39” more northerly than it was in March, 
juſt the contrary way to what it ought to appear by 
the annual parallax of the ſtars. This unexpected 
og ene neat; perplexed the obſervers very much; and 
Molyneux died before the true cauſe of it was diſ- 
covered. After this, Dr Bradley, with another inſtru- 
ment more exact and accurately adapted to this pur- 
poſe, obſerved the ſame appearances not only in that 
but many other ſtars: and, by the great regularity 
that appeared in a ſeries of obſervations made in all 
parts cf the year, the doctor was fully ſatisfied with re- 
— to the general laws of the phænomena; and there- 
re endeavoured to find out the cauſe of them. He 
was already convinced, chat the apparent motion of the 
ſtars was not owing to a nutation of the earth's axis. 
The next thing that offered itſelf, was an alteration in 
the direction of the plumb line, with which the in- 
{trument was conſtantly rectified; but this, upon trial, 
proved inſufficient. Then he had recourſe to what re- 
fraction might do; but here alſo nothing ſatisfactory 
occurred, At laſt this acute aſtronomer found, that the 
ph#nomena in queſtion proceeded from the progreſſive 
motion of light, and the earth's annual motion in its 
orbit : for he perceived, that if light was propagated 
in time, the apparent place of a fixed object would not 
be the ſame when the eye is at reſt, as when it is mo- 
ving in any other direction, than that of the line paſ- 
ſing through the eye and object; and that, when the 
eye is moving in different directions, the apparent place 
of the object would be different *. » Vide 
ABERRATION, in optics, is uſed to denote that error 3 
or deviation of the rays of light, when infected by a WT: 
lens or ſpeculum, whereby they are hindered from 
meeting or uniting in the ſame point. There are two 
ſpecies of the —— of rays, diſtinguiſhed by 
their different cauſes; one ariſing from the figure of the 
laſs or ſpeculum, the other from the unequal refrangi- 
bility of the rays of light. This laſt ſpecies is ſometimes 
called the Newtonian, from the name of its inventor *. * See Oe 
ABERYSTWTITH, a market-town of Cardigan- n 193% 
ſhire, in Wales, ſeated on the Ridal, near its confluence 
with the Iſtwith, where it falls into the ſea. It was 
formerly a walled town; and fortified with a caſtle, 
which is now in ruins; and the town itſelf is gone to 
decay, for there is ſcarce a hundred houſes remaining. 
However, it is governed by a mayor and recorder; and 
ſends one bed to parliament. It is noted for its 
fiſhing trade, and has a good market on Mondays for 
corn and wool. Its diſtance from London is 199 miles 
welt-ſouth-weſt. W. Long. 4. 15. Lat. 52. 30. 
ABESTA, the name of one of the ſacred books of 
the Perſian magi, which they aſcribe to their great 
founder Zoroaſter. The abeſta is a commentary on two 
others of their religious books called Zend and Pazend ; 
the three together including the whole ſyſtem of the 
Ignicold, or worſhippers of fire. 
ABETTOR, a law- term, implying one who en- 
courages another to the performance of ſome criminal 
action, or who is art and part in the performance it- 


ſelf, 


Vide 
. Tran. 
U 406, 


e Optics, 
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ſelf. Treaſon is the only crime in which abettors are 
excluded by law, every individual concerned being con- 
ſidered as a principal. It is the ſame with Art- and. part 
in the Scots law. ; 

ABEX, a country in High Ethiopia, in Africa, 
bordering on the Red Sea, by which it is bounded. on 
the eaſt. It has Nubia or Sennar on the north; Sennar 
and Abyſſinia on the weſt; and Abyſſinia on the ſouth. 
Its principal towns are Suaquem and Arkeko. It 1s 
ſubje& to the Turks, and has the name of the Begler- 
beg of Habeleth. It is about five hundred miles in 
length and one hundred in breadth, and 1s a wretched 


country; for the heat here is almoſt inſupportable, and 


the air is ſo unhealthy, that an European cannot ſtay 
long there without the utmoſt hazard of his life. It 18 
very mountainous, inſomuch that there are many more 
wild beaſts than men. There are foreſts, in which grow 
a great number of ebony trees. 

ABEYANCE, in law, the expectancy of an eſtate. 
Thus if lands be leaſed to one perſon for life, with re- 
verſion to another for years, the remainder for years is 
an abeyance till the death of the leſſee. 

ABGAR, or AzGarvs, a name given to ſeveral 
of the kings of Edeſſa in Syria. The moſt celebrated of 
them is one who, it is ſaid, was cotemporary with 
Jeſus Chriſt ; and who having a diſtemper in his ſeet, 
and hearing of Jeſus's miraculous cures, requeſted him, 
by letter, to come and cure him. Euſebius , who be- 
lieved that this letter was genuine, and alio an an- 
{wer our Saviour is ſaid to have returned to it, has tranſ- 
lated them both from the Syriac, and aſſerts that they 
were taken out of the archives of the city of Edeſſa. 
The firſt is as follows: Abgarus, prince of Edeſſa, to 
« Jeſus the holy Saviour, who hath appeared in the fleſh 
in the confines of Jeruſalem, greeting. I have heard 
4 of thee, and of the cures thou haſt wrought. without 
«« medicines or herbs. For it is reported thou makeſt 
the blind to ſee, the lame to walk, lepers to be clean, 
„ devils and unclean ſpirits to be expelled, ſuch as 
have been long diſeaſed to be healed, and the dead 
„ to be raiſed; all which when I heard concerning 
„ thee, I concluded with myſelf, That either thou 
«« waſt a God come down from heaven, or the Son of 
« God ſent to do theſe things. I have therefore writ- 
ten to thee, beſeeching thee to vouchſafe to come 
«« unto me, and cure my diſeafe. For I have alſo heard 
that the Jews uſe thee ill, and lay ſnares to deftroy 
«* thee. I have here a little city, pleaſantly ſituated, 
and ſufficient for us both. ArGarvs.” To this 
letter, Jeſus, it is ſaid, returned an anſwer by Ananias, 
Abgarus's courier, which was as follows: © Bleſſed 
* art thou, O Abgarus! who haſt believed in me 
* whom thou haſt not ſeen ; for the ſcriptures ſay or 
me, They who have ſeen me have not believed in 
me, that they who have not ſeen, may, by believing, 
have life. But whereas thou writeſt to have me 
come to thee, it is of neceſſity that I fulfil all things 
« here for which I am ſent; and having finiſhed them, 
to return to him that ſent me: but when I am re- 
turned to him, I will then ſend one of my diſciples 
to thee, who ſhall cure thy malady, and give life to 
** thee and thine. Jesvs.”” After Jeſus's aſcenſion, 
Judas, who is alſo named Thomas, ſent Thaddeus one 
of the ſeventy to Abgarus ; who preached the goſpel to 
him and his people, cured him of his diſorder, and 
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wrought many other miracles : which was done, ſays Abgillus 
Euſebius, A. D. 8 the above letters are of 
acknowledged to be ſpurious by the candid writers f of 7 rm 
the church of Rome; ſeveral Proteſtant authors, as Dr 5 1 17% if 
Parker , Dr Cave ||, and Dr Grabe 5, have maintained the.N. Teſt. 
that they are genuine, and ought, not to be rejected. part i, c. 3. 
ABGILLUS (John), ſurnamed Preſter John, was Dupin's 
ſon to a king of the Friſcii; and, from the auſterity of _ the 
his life, obtained the name of Prefter or Prieſts He 5 ii. c. 6. 
attended Charlemagne in his expedition to the Holy gee alſo, 
Land ; but inſtead of returning with that monarch to Jones's New 
Europe, it is pretended that he gained mighty con- —4 Bl 
queſts, and founded the empire of the Abyſſines, call- 7 ee 
ed, from his name, the empire of Preſter John. He 1s ;z,;;;y of the 
ſaid to have written the hiſtory of Charlemagne's jour- N.T. vol. ii. 
ney into the Holy Land, and of his own into the In- P. — g 
dies; but they are more probably trifling romances, | 7 te ew af 
written in the ages of ignorance. nature & the 
- ABIANS, anciently a people of Thrace, or —— Xian relig. 
ing to ſome authors) of Scythia. They had no fixed ha- Preface, and 


bitations; they led a wandering life. Their houſes were Pt. ü. p.137. 


p Hiſt. Li- 
waggons, which carried all their poſſeſſions. They Bye Chriſt. 
lived on the fleſh of their herds and flocks, on milk, vol. i. p. 2,3. 


and cheeſe, chiefly on that of mare's milk. They were $ Spicileg. 
unacquainted with commerce. They only exchanged Fair. yn 
commodities with their neighbours. They poſſeſſed *; in Notis, 
lands; but they did not cultivate them. They aſſign- p. 319, 321, 
ed their agriculture to any who would undertake it, re- 3z6. 
ſerving only to themſelves a tribute ; which they ex- 

acted, not with a view to live in affluence, but merely 

to enjoy the neceſſaries of life. They never took arms 

but to oblige thoſe to make good a promiſe to them by 

whom it had been broken. Ihey paid tribute to none 


of the neighbouring ſtates. They deemed themſelves 


exempt from ſuch an impoſition ; for they relied on 


their ſtrength and courage, and conſequently thought 
themſelves able to —__ any inveſion. The Ab:ans, 
we are told, were a people of great integrity. This ho- 
nourable eulogium is given them by Homer. (Strabo.) 

ABIATHAR, high- prieſt of the Jews, fon to Abi- 
melech, who had borne the ſame office and received 
David into his houſe. This ſo enraged Saul, who ha- 
ted David, that he put Abimelech to death, and 81 
prieſts; Abiathar alone eſcaped the maſſacre, He at- 
terward was high-prieſt; and often gave king David te- 
ſtimonies of his fidelity, particularly during Abſelom's 
confpiracy, at which time Abiathar followed David, 
and bore away the ark. But after this, conſpiring with 
Adonijah, in order to raiſe him to the throne of king 
David his father; this ſo exaſperated Solomon againit 
him, that he diveſted him of the prieſthood, and ba- 
niſhed him, A. M. 3021, before Chriſt 1014. 

ABIB, ſignifying an ear of corn, a name given by 
the Jews to the firſt month of their eccleſiaſtical year, 
afterwards called Niſan. It commenced at the vernal 
equinox; and according to the courſe of the moon, by 
which their months were regulated, anſwered to the 
latter part of our March and beginning of April. 

ABIDING by writings, in Scots law: When a 
perſon founds upon a writing alledged to be falſe, he 
may be obliged to declare judicially, whether he 
will ſtand or abide by it as a true deed. As to the 
conſequence of abiding by, or paſling from, a falſe 


deed, ſee Law, Part III. N®clxxxvi. 32. 
ABIES, the Fir-tree, a genus of evergreens; the 
characters 
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Abies, 
the Fir- tree. 
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characters of which are, There are male and female 
flowers on the ſame tree; the male flowers have em- 
palements of four leaves without petals, many ſtami- 
na, and naked ſummits. 'The female flowers are col- 
lected in a ſcaly cone, each ſcale covering two flowers 
having neither petals or ſtamina, with one pointal, and 
are each ſucceeded by a winged nut. The diſtinguiſhing 
character of this genus, is the leaves ariſing ſingly from 


their baſe ; whereas the Pines have two or more ariſing 


from the ſame point. 


The Fir has always been ſeparated from the Pine- 
trees by all writers on botany before Dr Linnæus; 
and were generally diſtinguiſhed therefrom, by their 
leaves being produced ſingly on the branches; the 
leaves of the Pines being produced by pairs, threes, or 
fives, out of ſheaths which ſurround their baſe. And 


2 this diſtinction is now well known among the nur- 


Specſes de- 
cribed. 


Prilenre, 


ſery-gardeners, it is much better to keep them ſepa- 


rate, than to join them, with the cedar of Libanus and . 


larch-tree, to the Pine, as the doctor has done, making 
them of one genus; eſpecially as the culture of them 
is very diftecent. See Pixvs. 
The following ſpecies are now in the Britiſh gardens. 
1. Picea, or the filver or yew-leaved fir, grows na- 
turally in many parts of Germany, but the Feſt trees 
of this fort are growing upon mount Olympus. The 
vtraſburgh turpentine is drawn from this tree. The 
wood 1s white and ſoft, and therefore not greatly eſteem- 
ed. 2. Alba, or the ſpruce or Norway fir, ſometimes 
called the pitch-tree, grows naturally on the low lands 
of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, or the mountains 
of Scotland; as alſo in many other parts of Europe. 
The wood is very light, white, rots in the air, and 
crackles in the fire. It is uſed for making muſical in- 
ſtruments, packing-boxes, c. The Load make 
ropes of the roots, and employ them for faſtening toge- 
ther the thin planks of their portable canoes. "The in- 
habitants of Canada prepare a pleaſant and wholeſome 
liquor from the leaves. 3. Balſamea, or the balm-of- 
Gilead fir, ſo nearly reſembles the picea, as ſcarcely to 
be diſtinguiſhed from it after it is grown to a large ſize. 
4. Canadenſis, or the - ee, American ſpruce fir, 
grows naturally in many parts of North America, from 
whence the cones have been brought to England. The 
leaves are ſhorter than thoſe of the ſpruce fir, but like 
them in ſhape; the cones are looſe, and about an inch 
in length. 5. The Newfoundland ſpruce, is a native 
of Newfoundland and ſeveral other parts of North 
America; where the inhabitants make three ſorts of 
it, by the titles of Black, White, and Red Spruce. 
6. Americana, or the American hemlock fir, is alſo a 
native cf the ſame country ; and in the northern parts 
44 tobe a very large tree: but in Britain the branches 
pread wide every way, ſo that there is no appearance 
of the trees ever arriving to any conſiderable height. 
The leaves are ſhort, and ſhaped very like thoſe of the 
yew-tree : they are ranged on two ſides of the branches 
only; ſo they appear flat, like thoſe of the ſilver fir; but 
are of a pale green on both fides. 'The cones are 
mall, looſe, and roundiſh, From moſt of theſe firs, 
the inhabitants of North America colle& a clear fra- 
grant turpentine, which they uſe for curing green 
wounds ; and the phyſicians there make great uſe of 
it internally. 


All the ſorts of fir are propagated by ſeeds, The 


16 J 
time for ſowing them is about the middle of March, Abies, 
when the ſeaſon is mild; otherwiſe it had better be de- the Fire, 
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ferred till the end of that month, or the beginning of 
wo The ſeeds which are preſerved in their cones, 
will keep good much longer than thoſe which are ta- 
ken out : but the cones of the filver and balm-of-Gi- 
lead firs generally fall to pieces in the autumn, ſoon 
after the ſeeds are ripe ; ſo that if they are not care- 
fully watched, and gathered at that time, the ſeeds will 
be loſt. The cones of all the forts of fir open with 
more eaſe than thoſe of the pines, and require Þut little 
trouble to get out their ſeeds. If they are fpread on a 
cloth before a fire for a few hours, their ſcales will open 
and emit the feeds. They may be ſown in pots or 
boxes filled with light freſh earth, and covered over 
about half an inch thick with the ſame earth : theſe 
ſhould be placed to an eaſt aſpect, where they may 
have the ſun till eleven in the morning. Or if the ſeeds 
are ſown in a bed of earth, it ſhould be ſhaded with 


mats in the middle of the day: for when they are too 


much expoſed to the ſun, the ſurface of the ground will 
dry ſo faſt (eſpecially in dry ſeafons) as to hinder the 
ſeeds from vegetating ; and when the plants begin to 
appear, if they are not ſcreened from the ſun, many 
of them will be ſoon deſtroyed. The ſeeds muſt be 
carefully guarded againſt mice and birds, who are very 
fond of them, but particularly when the plants begin 
to appear; for as they thruſt up the cover of the ſeeds 
on their top, the birds, in pecking off theſe covers, 
deſtroy the young plants: therefore the ſureſt me- 
thod is to cover them with nets until the plants have 
thrown off their huſks and expanded their ſeed-leaves, 
foon after which they will be out of danger. After 
the plants have remained in the ſeed-bed one year, they 
may be tranſplanted into beds in rows at five or ſix 
inches diſtance, and the plants in the rows four inches 
aſunder. They muſt be carefully weeded ; and, if the 
ſeaſon proves very dry, it will be of ſervice gently to 
ſprinkle them over with water once or twice a-week du- 
ring the hot time of the year. When they have 4 
two years in theſe beds, they may then be tranſplanted 
into the nurſery, placing them in rows at three feet 
diſtance, and in the rows a foot aſunder. The beſt 
ſeaſon for removing them is in April, juſt before they 
begin to ſhoot. The ſmaller theſe trees are planted 
out where they are to remain, the greater will be 
their progreſs, and they will grow to a much larger 
ſize than thoſe that are removed at a much greater 
age. The wood of all the ſorts of fir yet known, being 


much inferior to that of the Pine *, it is not common * gee P 


to make plantations of them for their timber, but to 
cultivate them in pleafure-grounds for ornament. With 
this view, they ſhould be 8 ſo far aſunder as to ad- 
mit the free air between them; otherwiſe the lower 
branches will decay, and render the trees unſightly. 
The great beauty of theſe trees is their bee 
form, and their being furniſhed with lateral branches 
from about ſeven feet above the ſurface of the ground 
to the top. 'Theſe branches ſhould be well garniſhed 
with leaves: to obtain which, the trees ſhould not be 
planted nearer than 18 or 20 feet ; for when they are 
cloſer planted, the under branches ſoon drop their 
leaves, and totally decay. The unſkilful diſpoſition of 
theſe trees has brought them into diſrepute with many 
perſons ; whereas, if properly placed, they may * 

made 


Ir-tree, 


See Pin. 
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Avigeat made very ornamental to fine ſeats, —In pruning off the 


under branches to the deſigned height, there muſt be 


Abingdon. care taken not to cut off too many at the ſame time; one 


tier being enough to be diſplaced in a year. The beſt 
time for this operation 1s in the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The American ſpruce-firs, planted in light moiſt 
ground, grow to a large fize, and make a beautiful 
appearance ; and if they are allowed room for their 
lower branches to ſpread and extend, they will be gar- 
niſhed with them almoſt to the ground, forming them- 
ſelves in a pyramidal figure.--For the medical uſes of cer- 
tain ſpecies of the Abies, ſee MarRRIA ME Dic, ne 61. 

ABIGEAT, an old law-term, denoting the crime 
of ſtealing cattle by droves or herds. This crime was 
more ſeverely puniſhed than furtum, the delinquent be- 
ing often condemned to the mines, bamiſhment, and 
ſometimes capitally. 

ABIHU, brother to Nadab, and ſon to Aaron. 
The two former had the happineſs to aſcend mount Si- 


nai with their father, and there to behold the glory of 


God: but afterward putting ſtrange fire into their cen- 
ſers, inſtead of the ſacred fire commanded by God, fire 
ruſhing upon them killed them. _— all the peo- 
ple bewailed this terrible cataſtrophe, Moſes forbad A- 
aron and his two ſons Eleazar and Ithamar to join in 
the lamentation. 

ABILITY, a term in law, denoting a power of 
doing certain actions in the acquiſition or transferring 
of property. 

ABIMELECH, king of Gerar, a country of the 
Philiſtines, cotemporary with Abraham. This pa- 
triarch and his family being there, his wife Sarah, 
though go years of age, was not ſafe in it; for Abi- 
melech carried her off. and was ſo enamoured of her, 
that he reſolved to marry her. Abraham did not de- 
clare himſelf Sarah's huſband ; but gave out ſhe was 
his ſiſter. But the king being AF in a dream, that 
{he was married to a prophet, and that he ſhould die if 
he did not reſtore her to Abraham, the king obeyed: 
at the ſame time reproving Abraham for his diſinge- 
nuity z who thereupon, among other excuſes, ſaid ſhe 
was really his lifter, being born of the ſame father, tho? 
of a different mother. Abimelech afterwards gave con- 
ſiderable preſents to Abraham; and a covenant, that of 
Beerſheba, was entered into between them. — After the 
death of Abraham, there being a famine in the neigh- 
bouring countries, Iſaac his ſon alſo withdrew into Ge. 
rar, which was then likewiſe governed by a king called 

ABIMELECH, probably the ſucceſſor of the former. 
Here Rebekah's beauty forced her huſband to employ 
Abraham's artifice. Abimelech diſcovering that they 
were nearcr related, chid Iſaac for calling his wife his 
ſiſter; and, at the ſame time, forbid all his ſubjects, 


upon pain of death, to do the leaſt injury to Iſaac 


or Rebekah. Iſaac's proſperity loſt him the king's 
friendſhip, and he was deſired to go from among them. 
He obeyed; but Abimelech afterward entered into a 
covenant with him. 

ABIMELECH, the natural ſon of Gideon, by Druma 
his concubine. His violent acts and death are record- 
ed in Judges, chap. ix. | 

ABINGDON, a market-town in Berkſhire, ſeated 
on a branch of the Thames, received its name from an 
abbey anciently built there. The ſtreets, which are 
well mw centre in a ſpacious area, in which the 
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three hundred ſhekels. 
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market is held; and in the centre of this area is the 
market-houſe, which is ſupported on lofty pillars, with 


a large hall of free - ſtone above, in which the ſummer- 
aſſizes for the county are held, and other public buſi- 


Abingdon 


l 
Ablactation. 


neſs done, the Lent aſſizes being held at Reading. It 


has two churches ; one dedicated to St Nicholas, and 
the other to St Helena: the latter is adorned with 
a ſpire, and both are ſaid to-have been erected by the 
abbots of Abingdon. Here are alſo two hoſpitals, 
one for ſix, and the other for thirteen poor men, and 
as many poor women; a free ſchool ; and a charity- 
ſchool. The town was incorporated by queen Mary ; 
and is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, and nine al- 
dermen : it ſends two members to parliament, who are 
choſen by the inhabitants at large not receiving alms. 
Its great manufacture is malt, large quantities of 
which are ſent by water to London. The market- 
days are on Monday and Friday; and it hath four 


fairs for horſes and other cattle, on the firit Monday 


in Lent, on June 20, on September 19, and oa De- 
cember 11. It is ſix miles and a half ſouth of Ox- 


ford, forty-ſeven eaſt of Glouceſter, and fifty-five welt. 


of London. 


Long. 1. 20. Lat. 51. ; 


AB-INTESTATE, in the civil law, is applied to a 
perſon who inherits the right of one who died inteſtate 


or without making a will. See InTEsTATE. 
ABIRAM, a ſeditious Levite, who, in concert. 
with Korah and Dathan, rebelled againſt Moſes and 
Aaron, in order to ſhare with them 1n the government 
of the people ; when Moſes ordering them to come 
with their cenſers before the altar of the Lord, the 


earth ſuddenly opened under their feet, and ſwallowed ' 


up them and their tents ; and at the ſame inſtant fire 
came from heaven, and. conſumed two hundred and fif- 
ty of their followers. Numb. xvi. 

ABISHAl, ſon of Zeruiah, and brother to Joab, 
was one of the celebrated warriors who flouriſhed in 
the reign of David: he killed with his own hand three 
hundred men, with no other weapon but his lance ; and 
flew a Philiſtine giant, the iron of whoſe ſpear weighed 
I Sam. xxvi. 2 Sam. xxiii. 

ABIURAT ION, in our ancient cuſtoms, implied 
an oath, taken by a perſon guilty of felony, and who 
had fled to a place of ſanctuary, whereby he ſolemnly 
engaged to leave the kingdom for ever. 

ABJURATION, is now uſed to ſignify the renouncing, 
diſclaiming, and denying upon oath, the Pretender to 
have any Kind of right to the crown of theſe kingdoms. 

ABJURAT10N H hereſy, the ſolemn recantation of any 
doctrine as falſe and wicked. 

ABLACTATION, or weaning a child from the 
breaſt. If the mother or nurſe has enough of milk, a 
child will need little or no other food before the ſe- 
cond or third month of its age ; when it will be pro- 
per to give it, once or twice a-day, a little water-pap 
and as 1t grows older, it may be fed oftener, and have 
its panada ſometimes mixed with milk. This will ac- 
cuſtom the child by degrees to take food, and will 
render the weaning both leſs difficult and leſs dange- 
rous. Weaning, unleſs when ailments, weakneſs, or 
ſuch like circumſtances, forbid, ought generally to take 
place about the ſixth or ſeventh month, at fartheſt by 
the ninth or tenth. The child ought then to be fed 
four or five times a-day ; but ſhould never be accu- 
ſtomed to eat in the 1 The food ſhould be ſimple 

and 
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and light; not ſpoiled with ſugar, wine, and ſuch like 
additions, for they produce the diſeafes that children are 
moſt troubled with. Unfermented flour makes a viſcid 
food that turns ſour before it digeſts, and well fer- 
mented bread ſoon turns ſour; but if the panada made 
of this latter be given new, the inconvenience of four- 
ing is — To prevent acidity in the child's 
ſtomach by a daily uſe of vegetable food, give now and 
then a little freſh broth, made from either veal, mut- 
ton, or beef. Rice is not ſo apt to turn four as wheat 
bread 1s; it therefore would be a more convenient food 
for children, and deſerves to be attended to. Toaſted 
bread boiled in water till it is almoſt dry, then mixed 
with freſh milk not boiled, is an agreeable change. 
As the teeth advance, the diet may increaſe in its ſoli- 
dity. As to the quantity, let the appetite be the mea- 
{ure of it; obſerving to ſatisfy hunger, but no more; 
which may be thus managed, Feed the child no longer 
than he eats with a degree of eagerneſs : but children 
may at all times be allowed good light bread to chew as 
much as they pleaſe. Butter ought by all means to be 
denied them; as it both relexes the ſtomach, and pro- 
duces groſs humours. In place of this, let them be 
uſed as early as poſſible with honey; which is cooling, 
cleanſing, tends to ſweeten the humours, prevents or 
deſtroys worms, and renders children leſs ſubje& to 
ſcabbed head and other cutaneous diſorders. In feed- 
ing, let the child be held in a fitting poſture, and that 
until the ſtomach has nearly digeſted its contents; the 
too common practice of violently dancing and ſhaking 
the child ſhould be avoided. Divert it during the day 
as much as poflible, which will make it ſleep ſoundly 
all the night. Never awaken a child when it is aſleep, 
for thus Fekneſs and peeviſhneſs are often produced. 

ABLACTATION, among the ancient gardeners, the 
ſame with what is called grafting by approach *. 

ABLAl, a country of Great Tartary, the inhabi- 
tants of which, called Buchars or Buchares, are ſubject 
to Ruſſia, but that only for protection. It hes eaſt- 
ward of the river Irtis, and extends five hundred leagues 
along the ſouthern frontiers of Siberia. 

ABLACQU EATION, an old term in gardening, 
ſignifies the operations of removing the earth and baring 
the roots of trees in winter, to expoſe them more free- 
ly to the air, rain, ſnows, &c. 

ABLATIVE, is the 6th caſe in Latin grammar, 
and peculiar to that language. It is oppoſed to the 
dative, which expreſſes the action of giving, the abla- 
tive expreſſing that of taking away. 

ABLECTI, in Roman antiquity, a ſelect body of ſol- 
diers choſen from among thoſe called Extraordinarii *. 

ABLEGMINA, in Roman antiquity, thoſe choice 
parts of the entrails of victims, which were offered in 
ſacrifice to the gods. They were ſprinkled with flour, 
and burnt upon the altar; the prieſts pouring ſome 
wine on them. | 

ABLUENTS, in medicine, the ſame with diluters. 

ABLU'FION, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the waſh- 
ing or purifying ſomething with water. 

BLUTION, in a religious ſenſe, a ceremony in uſe 
among the ancients, and ftill practiſed in ſeveral parts 
of the world: it conſiſted in waſhing the body, which 
was always done before ſacrificing, or evenenteringtheir 
houſes. —Ablutions appear to be as old as any ceremo- 
ves, and external worſhip itſelf, Moſes enjoined them; 
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the heathens adopted them; and Mahomet and his fol- 
lowers have continued them : thus they have got foot- 
ng —_— molt nations, and make a confiderable part 
of moſt eſtabliſhed religions. The Egyptian prieſts had 
their diurnal and nocturnal ablutions ; the Grecians 
their ſprinklings ; the Romans their luſtrations and lava- 
tions; the Jews their waſhing of hands and feet, beſide 
their baptiſms. The ancient Chriſtians had their ablu- 
tions before communion ; which the Romiſh church ſtill 
retain before their maſs, ſometimes after: the Syrians, 
Cophts, &c. have their folemn, waſhings on Good- 
Friday: the Turks their greater and leffer ablutions ; 
their Ghaſt and Wodon, their Aman, Taharat, &c. 
ABNER, the ſon of Ner, father-in-law to Saul, 
and general of all his forces, who ſerved him on all oc- 
caſions with fidelity and courage. After the death of 
that prince, Abner ſet Ithboſheth, Saul's ſon, on the 
throne. A war breaking out between the tribe of Ju- 
dah who had elected David ng; and Iſrael, Abner 


marchedagain{t that prince with the flower of his troops, 


but was defeated. Abner afterward, beg diſputed, 


went over to David, and diſpoſed the chiefs of the ar- 
my and the elders of Iſrael to declare for him ; and 
was received by David with ſuch teſtimonies of affec- 
tion, as gave umbrage to Joab, who killed him trai- 
terouſly. 

ABNOBA, now Ag rxow, a long range of moun- 
tains in Germany, taking different names according to 
the diſſerent countries they run through. As about the 
river Maine, called the Oden or Ottenwald ; between 
Heſſe and Franconia, the Speſart; and about the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, where the Danube takes its riſe, 
called the Baar. 

ABO, a maritime town in Sweden : it is the capi- 
tal of the province of Finland, and is ſeated in the 
gulph of that name, at the mouth of the river Aura- 
joki. It is a = port; and 1s the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan of Upfal. It has alſo an univerſity, founded by 
queen Chriſtina in 1640. It lies 120 miles north-ealt 
from Stockholm. E. Long. 21. 28. Lat. 60. 50. 

ABOARD , the inſide of; a ſhip, Hence any perſon 
who enters a ſhip is ſaid to go aboard: but when an 
enemy enters in the time of battle, he is faid to board; 
a phraſe which always implies hoſtility. —To ll a- 
board of, is to ſtrike or encounter another ſhip when one 
or both are in motion, or to be driven upon a ſhip by 
the force of the wind or current. — Aboard-1ain-tack, the 
order to draw the main-tack, . e. the lower corner of 
the main-ſail, down to the cheſs-tree. See Cytss-TREE. 

ABOLITION, imphes the a& of annulling, de- 
ſtroying, making void, or reducing to nothing. In 
law, it ſignifies the repealing any law or ſtatute. 

ABOLLA, a warm kind of garment, lined or dou- 
bled, worn by the Greeks and 2 chiefly out of 


the city, in following the camp. —Critics and antiqua- 


ries are greatly divided as to the form, uſe, kinds, Oc. 
of this garment. Papias makes it a ſpecies of the toga, 
or gown; but Nonius, and the generality, a ſpecies of 
the pallium, or cloak. The abolla ſeems rather to have 
ſtood oppoſed to the toga, which was a garment of 
peace, as the aballa was of war; at leaſt Varro and 
Martial place them in this oppoſite light. There ſeem 
to have been different kinds of abollas, fitted to differ- 
ent occaſions. Even kings appear to have uſed the 


abolla: Caligula was affronted at king Ptolemy for ap- 
pearing 


Ablution 
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Abowaſus — at the ſhews in a purple abolla, and by the eclat 


thereof turning the eyes of the ſpectators from the em- 
peror upon himſelf. 

ABOMASUS, ABomasum, or ABOMAS1US, names 
of the fourth ſtomach of ruminating animals“. 

ABOMINA'TION, a term uſed in ſcripture with 
regard to the Hebrews, who, being ſhepherds, are ſaid 
to have been an abomination to the Egyptians, becauſe 
they ſacrificed the ſacred animals. of that people, as 
oxen, goats, ſheep, &c. which the Egyptians eſteemed 
as ahominations, or things unlawful. The term is alſo 
applied in the ſacred writings to idolatry and idols, be- 
cauſe the worſhip of idols 1s in itſelf an abominable 
thing, and at the ſame time ceremonies obſerved by 
jdolaters were always attended with licentiouſneſs and 
other odious and abominable actions. The abomination 
of d:folation, foretold by the prophet Daniel, is ſuppo- 
fed to imply the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius, which 
Antiochus Epiphanes cauſed to be placed in the temple 
of ſeruſalem. And the abomination of deſolation, men- 
tioned by the Evangeliſts, ſignifies the enſigns of the 
Romans, during the laſt ſicge of Jeruſalem by Titus, 
on whom the figures of their gods and emperors were 
embroidered, and placed upon the temple after it was 
taken. 

ABON, Anoxa, or Azonis, (Antonine;) a town 
and river of Albion. The town, according to Camden, 
is Abingdon ; and the river Abhon or Avon. But by 
Antonine's Ttinerary, the diſtance is nine miles from 
the Venta Silurum, or Cacr-Went : others, therefore, 
take the town to be Porſhut, at the mouth of the river 
Avon, over againſt Briſtol. Abhon or Avon, in the 
Celtic language, denotes a river. 

ABOR, Cranor, or Hanos, a diſtrict in Aſſyria, 
on the river Gozan, bounding on Media, 2 Kings xvii. 

ABORIGINES, (Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, Livy, 
Virgil; ) originally a proper name, given to a certain 
people in Italy, who inhabited the ancient Latium, 
or country now called Campagna di Roma. In this 
ſenſe the Aborigines are diſtinguiſhed from the Jam- 
genz?, who, according to the Alle Beroſus, inhabited 
the country before them; from the Siculi, whom 
they expelled; from the Grecians, from whom they 
deſcended; ſrom the Latins, whoſe name they aſ- 
ſumed after their union with /Eneas and the Trojans ; 
laitly, from the Auſonii, Volſci, Oenotrii, &c. neigh- 
houring nations in other parts of the country.— Whence 
this people came by the appellation, is much diſputed. 
St Jerom ſays, they were ſo called as being, ab/que 
747ine, the primitive planters of the country after the 
food : Dion. of Halicarnaſſus accounts for the name, 
as denoting them the founders of the race of inhabitants 
of that country: others think them ſo called, as being 
originally Arcadians, who claimed to be earth-born, 
and not deſcended from any people. Aurelius Victor 
ſuggeſts another opinion, viz. that they were called 
Aborigines, q. d. Aberrigines, from ab, from, and errare, 
to wander; as having been before a wandering people. 
Pauſfanias rather thinks they were thus called & ve eg, 
from mountains ; which opinion ſeerns confirmed by 
Virgil, who, ſpeaking of Saturn, the legiſlator of this 
people, ſays, 


Ts genus indocile ac diſperſum montibus altis 


Compeſuit, legeſque dedit. 
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the country, ſettled there by Janus, as ſome imagine; 
or by Saturn, or Cham, as others; not long after the 
diſperſion, or even, as ſome think, before it : or they 
were a colony ſent from ſome other nation; who ex- 
pelling the ancient inhabitants the Siculi, ſettled in their 
place. About this mother-nation there is greatdiſpute. 
Some maintain it to be the Arcadians, parties of whom 
were brought into Italy at different times; the firit 
under the conduct of Oenotrius, ſon of Lycaon, 450 
years before the Trojan war; a ſecond from Theſſaly; 
a third under Evander, 60 years before the Trojan 
war: beſides another under Hercules; and another 
of Lacedæmonians, who fled from the ſevere deſepline 
of Lycurgus: all theſe uniting, are ſaid to have form- 
ed the nation or kingdom of the Aborigines. Others 
will have them of barbarian rather than . origin, 
and to have come from Scythia; others from Gaul. 
Laſtly, others will have them to be Canaanites, expell- 
ed by Joſhua. 

ABORTION, in midwifery, the birth of a fetus 
before it has acquired a ſufficient degree of perfection 
to enable it to perform reſpiration and the other vital 
functions“. 

The practice of procuring abortions was prohibited 
by the ancient Greek legiſlators Solon and Lycurgus. 
Whether or not it was permitted among the Romans, 
has been much diſputed. It is certain the practice, 
which was by them called viſcerilus vim inferre, was 
frequent enough : but 'whether there was any penalty 
on it, before the emperors Severus and Antonine, 1s 
the queſtion, Noodt maintains the negative; and fur- 
ther, that thoſe princes only made it criminal in one 

articular caſe, viz. of a married woman's practiſing 
it out of reſentment againſt her huſband, in order to 
defraud him of the comfort of children: this was or- 
dered to be puniſhed by a temporary exile. The foun- 
dation on which the practice is ſaid to have been al- 
lowed, was, that the foetus, while ix utero, was repu- 
ted as a part of the mother, ranked as one of ber own 
viſcera, over which ſhe had the ſame power as over the 
reſt : beſides, that it was not reputed as a man, Homo; 
nor to be alive, otherwiſe than as a vegetable: conſe- 
quently, 'that the crime amounted to little more than 
that of plucking uaripe fruit from the tree. Seneca re- 
preſents it as a peculiar glory of Helvia, that ſhe had 
never, like other women, whoſe chief ſtudy is their beau- 
ty and ſhape, deſtroyed the fœtus in her womb. The 

rimitive fathers, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Minutius Fe- 
ix, Augullin, &c. declaimed loudly agaiuft the practice 
as virtual murder. Several councils have condemned it. 
Yet we are told that the modern Romiſh eceleſiaſt ical 
laws allow of diſpenſations for it. Egane mentions 
the rates at which a diſpenſation for it may be had. — 
In ſome countries, the procuring of abortions is {till 
ſaid not only to be allowed, but even enjoined by law; 
as among the Formaſans, if Mr Pſalmanazar had been 
to be believed, who relates, that the women there, tho? 
married, are not allowed to breed before 35 years of 
age. When with child before that time, they ore obli- 
ged to make themſclves abortive by force : to this end 
the prieſteſs (for in that country, according to him, the 
prieſtly office belongs to women) tramples on the pa- 
tient's belly, till ſhe bring forth. But the extraordi- 


nary fabricatioas of this author are now well known *. See P/el- 
The manazar, 
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The practice of artificial abortion is chiefly in the 
hands of women and nurſes, rarely in that of phyſi- 
cians; who, in ſome countries, are not admitted to the 
profeſſion without abjuring it. Hippocrates, in the 
oath he would have enjoined on all phyſicians, includes 
their not giving the peſſus abortivus e though elſewhere 
he gives the formal proceſs whereby he himlelf procured 
in a young woman a miſcarriage. In the Supplement 
to Chambers's Dictionary, a [tail is given of the yan- 
ous methods by which abortions may be procured. 
But we were unwilling to beltow room upon informa- 
tion which it ſeemed equally uſeleſs and improper to 
propagate. It may, however, be obſerved, that often 
all the powers of art prove ineffectual, and no leſs often 
do the attempts prove the means of puniſhment by the 
fatal conſequences which they produce. 

ABoRT10N, among gardeners, ſignifies ſuch fruits as 
are produced too early, and never arrive at maturity, 

ABORTIVE, is, in general, applied to whatever 
comes before its legitimate time, or to a deſign which 
mi ſcarries. 

ABOU-NAVAS, an Arabian poet of the firſt claſs, 
was born at Balſora; and flouriſhed at the court of 
Aaron al Raſchid, at the end of the 7** century. 

ABOUT, the fituation of a ſhip immediately after 
ſhe has facted, or changed her courſe by going about 
and ſtanding on the other tack *.— 4bort?-/hip! the or- 
der to the ſhip's crew to prepare for tacking. 

ABOUTIGE, a town in Upper Egypt, in Africa, 
near the Nile, where they make the belt opium in all 
the Levant. It was formerly a large, but now is a 
mean place. N. Jat. 26. 50. 

ABRA, a filver coin ſtruck in Poland, and worth 
about one ſhilling Sterling. It is current in ſeveral 
parts of Germany, Conſtantinople, Aſtracan, Smyrna, 
and Grand Cairo. 

ABRABANEL, ArBARBANEL, or AvxAVAN ET, II- 
ſaac) a celebrated rabbi, deſcended from king David, 
and born at Liſbon A. D. 1437. He became coun- 
{-llor to Alphonſo V. king of Portugal, and afterwards 
to Ferdinand the Catholic ; but in 1492 was obliged 
In ſhort, after re- 
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bra was the name of a god worſhipped by the Syrians; Abrahay, 


ſo wearing his name was a ſort of invocation of his aid: 
a practice which, though not more uſeful, yet was leſs 
irrational, than is the equally heatheniſh practice among 
thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians, of wearing yarious 
things, in expectation of their operating by a Sympathy, 
whot: parents were Ignorance and Superſtition. 
ABRAHAM, the father and ſtock whence the faith- 
ful ſprung, was the ſon of Terah. He was deſcended 
from Noah by Shem, from whom he was nine degrees 
removed. Some fix his birth in the 130 year of Te- 
rah's age, but others place it in his father's yo't year. 
It is highly probable he was born in the city of Ur, in 
Chaldea, which he and his father left when they went 
to Canaan, where they remained till the death of Terah; 
after which, Abraham reſumed his firſt deſign of going 
to Paleſtine. The Scriptures mention the 1 pla- 
ces he ſtopped at in Canaan; his journey into Egypt, 
where his wife was carried off from him; his going into 
Gerar, where Sarah was again taken from him, but re- 
ſtored as before; the victory he obtained over the four 
kings who had plundered Sodom ; his compliance with 
his wife, who inſiſted that he ſhould make uſe of their 
maid Hagar in order to raiſe up children; the cove- 
nant God made with him, ſealed with the ceremony of 
circumciltion ; his obedience to the command of God, 
who ordered him to offer up his only ſon as a ſacrifice, 
and how this bloody act was prevented; his marriage 
with Keturah; his death at the age of 175 years; and 
his interment at the cave of Macpelah, near the body 
of Sarah his firſt wife. It would be of little uſe to 
dwell long upon theſe particulars, fince they are ſo well 
known. But tradition has ſupplied numberleſs others, 
the mention of one or two of which may not be unac- 
ceptable. | | 
Many extraordinary particulars have been told rela- 
ting to his converſion from idolatry. It is a pretty 
general opinion, that he ſucked in the poiſon with his 
milk; that his father made ſtatues, and taught that 
they were to be worſhipped as gods“. Some Jewiſh 
authors relate , that Abraham followed the ſame trade 


to leave Spain with the other Jews. 
ſiding at Naples, Corſou, end ſeveral other cities, he 
died at Venice in 1508, aged 71. Abrabanel paſſed 
for one of the moſt learned of the rabbis ; and the Jews 


with 'Terah ſor a conſiderable time. Maimonides þ ſays, 
that he was bred up in the religion of the Sabæans, who 
acknowledged no deity but the ſtars ; that his reflec- 
tions on the nature of the planets, his admiration of 
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gave him the names of the Sage, the Prince, and the 
Great Politician, We have a Commentary of his on 
all the Old Teſtament, which is pretty ſcarce : he there 
principally adheres to the literal ſenſe ; and his ſtyle 1s 
clear, but alittle diffuſe. His other works are, A Treatiſe 
on the Creation of the World; in which he refutes A- 
riſtotle, who imagined that the world was eternal: A 
Treatiſe on the explication of the prophecies relating to 
the Meſſiah, againſt the Chriſtians : A book concern- 
ing articles of Faith; and ſome others leſs ſought after. 
Though Abrabanel diſcovers his averſion to Chriſtia- 
nity, yet in all his writings he treats the Chriſtians with 
politeneſs and good-manners, 

ABRACADABRA, a magical word, recommended 
by Serenus Samonicus as an antidote againft agues and 
ſeveral other diſeaſes. It was to be wntten upon a piece 
of paper as many times as the word contains letters, 
omitting the laſt letter of the former every time, as in 
the margin q, and repeated in the ſame order; and then 
*1ſpend:d about the neck by a linen thread. Abracada- 


Was. 


their motions, beauty, and order, made him conclude 
there muſt be a being ſuperior to the machine of the 
univerſe, a being wlio created and governed it: how- 
ever, according to an old tradition, he did not re- 
nounce paganiſm till the goth year of his age. It is 
related ||, that his father, being gone a journey, left 
him to ſell the ſtatues in his ablence; and that a man, 
who pretended to be a purchaſer, aſked him how old he 
Abraham anſwered, < Fifty.” “ Wretch that 
thou art, (ſaid the other,) for adoring, at ſuch an age, 
a being which 1s but a day old!” Theſe words greatly 
confounded Abraham. Some time afterwards, a wo- 
man brought him fome flour, that he might give it as 
an offering to the idols; but Abraham, inftead of 
doing ſo, took up a hatchet and broke them all to 
pieces, excepting the largeſt, into the hand of which 
he put the weapon. Terah, at his return, aſked 
whence came all this havock? Abraham made an- 
ſwer, that the ſtatues had had a great conteſt which 
ſhould eat firſt of the oblation 3 “Upon which, (ſaid 
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Abrabam, he), the god you ſee there, being the ſtouteſt, hewed 
Abraham- the others to pieces with that hatchet.” Terah told 
tes him this was bantering ; for thoſe idols had not the 
ſenſe to act in this manner. Abraham retorted theſe 
words upon his father againſt the worſhipping of ſuch 
ods, Terah, ſtung with this raillery, delivered up 
his ſon to the . of Nimrod, the ſovereign of 
the country: who exhorted Abraham to worſhip the 
ſire; and, upon his refuſal, commanded him to be 
thrown into the midft of the flames : “ Now let your 
God (ſaid he) come and deliver you:“ But (adds 
the tradition), Abraham came ſafe and ſound out of 

the flames. — This tradition is not of modern date, 

* Trec!'» ſince it is told by St Jerom “; who ſeems to credit it 
3 ”" general, but diſbelieves that part of it which makes 
; Terah ſo cruel as to be the informer againſt his own 
„beer fon. Perhaps the antiquity of the word Ur g might 
ae of a have given riſe to the fiction altogether. Such as lay 
WE: 7, 404 it fizeſs on the following words which God ſays to Abra- 
= _ ham, (Gen. xv. 7.), { am the Lord that brought thee out 
Eko, of Ur of the Chaldees, imagine that he ſaved him from 
flras ix, a great perſecution, ſince he employed the very ſame 
zit thus: words in the beginning of the decalogue to denote the 
bi leg ti deliverance from Egypt. 1 ; 
* Fac, oy Abraham is ſaid to have been well filled in many ſci- 
* Antiq. ences, and to have wrote ſeveral books. Joſephs * tells 
b. i. cap. 7, us that he taught the Egyptians arithmetic and geo- 
metry ; and, according to Eupolemus and Artapan, he 
inſtructed the Phœnicians, as well as the Egyptians, 
in aſtronomy. A work which treats of the creation 
has been long aſcribed to him; it is mentioned in the 
16942220 Talmud +, and the Rabbis Chanina and Hoſchaia uſed 
a to read it on the eve before the ſabbath. In the firſt 


i had the title of Abraham's Revelation. Origen mentions 
alſo a treatiſe ſuppoſed to be wrote by this patriarch. 
All the ſeveral works which Abraham compoſed in the 
pluins of Mamre, are faid to be contained in the li- 

„„ , brary of the monaltery of the Holy croſs on Mount 

WW... Amaria, in Ethiopia ||. The book on the creation was 

| ies, printed at Paris 1552, and tranſlated into Latin by 

142. Poſtel: Rittangel, a converted Jew, and profeſſor at 

Ronigſberg, gave alſo a Latin tranſlation of it, with 

remarks, in 1642. 

ABRAHAM BEN MEIR, or ABEN EZRA, Sce AB EN 
EZRA. | 

ABranam Usque, a Portugueſe Jew, who tranſla- 
ted the Bible out of Hebrew into Spaniſh. It was print- 
ed at Ferrara in 1553, and re-printed in Holland in 
1630. This Bible, eſpecially the firſt edition, which is 
moſt valuable, is SON with ſtars at certain words, 
which are defigned to ſhew that theſe words are diffi- 
cult to be underſtood in the Hebrew, and that they 
may be uſed in a different ſenſe. 

ABRAHAM Ie a learned Jeſuit born in the 
dioceſe of 'Toul, in Lorrain, in 1589. He obtained the 
rank of divinity profeſſor in the univerſity of Pont-a- 
Mouſon, which he enjoyed 17 years, and died Septem- 
ber 7, 1655. He wrote Notes on Virgil and on Non- 
ius; A Commentary on ſome of Cicero's Orations, in 
2 vols folio; An excellent collection of theologicalpieces, 
in folio, entitled Pharus Veteris Teflamenti ; and ſome 
other works. 


ABRAHAMITES, an order of monks extermina- 
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] ABA 
ted for idolatry by Theophilus in the ninth century. 
Alſo the name of another ſect of heretics who had ad- 
opted the errors of Paulus. See PavLicians. 

ABRANTES, a town of Portugal, in Eſtremadura, 
ſeated on the river Tajo, belongs to a marquis of the 
ſame name. It ſtands high, is ſurrounded with gardens 
and olive-trees, and contains thirty-five thouſand inha- 
bitants. It has four convents, an alms-houſe, and an 
hoſpital. W. Long. 7. 18. Lat. 39. 13. 

ABRASAX, or Apraxas, the ſupreme god of the 
Baſilidian heretics. It is a myſtical word, compoſed of 
the Greek numerals «, B, e, a, E, a, ©, which together 
make up the number CCCLXV. For Bafilides taught, 
that there were 365 heavens between the carth and the 
empyræan; each of which heavens had its angel or in- 
telligence, which created it; each of which angels like- 
wiſe was created by the angel next above it; thus aſ- 
cending by a ſcale to the ſupreme Being, or firſt Crea- 
tor. The Baſilidians uſed the word Abraxas by way of 
charm or amulet. 

ABRASION, in medicine, the corroding of any 
part by acrid humours or medicines. 

ABRAY, an antique ftone with the word abraxas 


engraven on it. They are of various ſizes, and moſt of 


them as old as the third century. 
ABREAST, (aſea-term) ſide by ſide, or oppoſite to; 
a ſitvation in which two or more ſhips lie, with their ſides 
aralle] to each other, and their heads equally advanced. 
his term more particularly regards the line of battle 
at ſea, where, on the different occaſions of attack, re- 
treat, or purſuit, the ſeveral ſquadrons or diviſions of 
a fleet are obliged to vary their diſpoſitions, and yet 
maintain a proper regularity by ailing in right or cur- 
ved lines. When tlie line is formed abreaſt, the whole 
ſquadron advances uarormly, the ſlaps _ cqually 
diſtant from and parallel to each other, {9 that the length 
of each ſhip forms a right angle with the extent of the 
ſquadron or line abreaſt. . The commander in chief is 
always ſtationed in the center, and the ſecond and third 
in command in the centers of their reſpective ſquadrons. 
--- Abreaſ?, within the ſhip, implies on a line with the 
beam, or by the ſide of any object aboard; as, the fri- 
gate ſprung a leak abreaſt of the main hatch-way, 7. e. 
on the ſame line with the main hatch-way, croſſing the 
ſhip's length at right angles, in oppoſition to afore or 
abaft the hatch- way . - We diſcovered a fleet abe 
of Beachy-head ; 3. e. off, or directly oppoſite to it. 
ABRETTENE, (Strabo ;) ABRETTINE, (Stepha- 
nus ;) a diſtrict of Myſia, in Aſia. Hence the epithet 
Abrettenus given Jupiter, (Strabo) ; whole prieſt was 
Cleon, formerly at the head of a gang of robbers, and 
who received many and great favours at the hand of 
Antony, but afterwards went over to Aguſtus. The 
people were called Abrettent ; inhabiting the country 
between Ancyra of Phrygia, and the river Rhyndacus. 
ABRIDGEMENT, in literature, a term ſignify - 
ing the reduction of a book into a ſmaller compaſs. 
The art of conveying much ſentiment in few words, 
is the happieſt talent an author can be poſſeſſed of. 
This talent is peculiarly neceſſary in the preſent ſtate 
of literature ; for many writers have acquired the dex- 
terity of ſpreading a few tritical thoughts over ſeveral 
hundred pages. When an author hits upon a thought 
that pleates him, he is apt to dwell upon it, to view it 
in different lights, to force it in improperly, or upon 
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Abridge- the lighteſt relations, Though this may be pleaſant 
ment. to the writers, it tires and vexes the reader. There is 
another great ſource of diffuſion in compoſition. It is 
a capital obje& with an author, whatever be the ſub- 
jeR, to give vent to all his beſt thoughts. When he 
finds a proper place for any of them, he is peculiarly 
happy. But, rather than ſacrifice a thought he is foud 
of, he forces it in by way of digreſſion, or ſuperfluous 
illuſtration. If none of theſe expedients anſwer his 
purpoſe, he has recourſe to the margin, a very conve- 
nient apartment for all manner of pedantry and imper- 
tinence. There is not an author, however correct, 
but is more or leſs faulty in this reſpect. An abridger, 
however, is not ſubje&t to theſe temptations. The 
thoughts are not his own; he views them in a cooler 
and leſs affectionate manner; he diſcovers an impro— 
priety in ſome, a vanity in others, and a want of utili- 
ty in many. His buſineſs, therefore, is to retrench 
ſuperfluities, digreſſions, quotations, pedantry, Cc. and 
to lay before the public only what is really uſeful, 
This is by no means an eaſy employment: To abridge 
ſome books, requires talents equal, if not ſuperior, to 
thoſe of the author. The facts, manner, ſpirit, and 
reaſoning, muſt be preſerved ; nothing eſſential, either 
in argument or. illuſtration, ought to be omitted, 
The difficulty of the taſk is the principal reaſon why 
we have ſo few good abridgements : Wynne's abridge- 
ment of Locke's Eſſay on the Human underſtanding, is, 
perhaps, the only unexceptionable one in our language. 
Theſe obſervations relate folely to ſuch abridgements 

as are deſigned for the public. But, 

When a perſon wants to ſet down the ſubſtance of 
any book, a ſhorter and leſs laborious method may be 
followed. It would be foreign to our plan to give ex- 
amples of abridgements for the public : But as it may 
be uſeful, eſpecially to young people, to know how to 
abridge books for their own uſe, after giving a few di- 
rections, we ſhall exhibit an example or two, to ſhew 
with what eaſe it may be done. 

Read the book carefully; endeavonr to learn the 
principal view of the author; attend to the arguments 
employed: When you have done ſo, you will general- 
ly find, that what the author uſes as new or additional 
arguments, are in reality only collateral ones, or ex- 
tenſions of the principal argument. Take a piece of 
paper or a common-place book, put down what the 
author wants to prove, ſubjoin the argument or argu- 
ments, and you have the ſubſtance of the book in a 
few lines. For example, 

In the Eſſay on Miracles, Mr Hume's defign is to 
prove, That miracles which have not been the imme- 
diate objects of our ſenſes, cannot reaſonably be be- 
lieved upon the teſtimony of others. 

Now, his argument (for there happens to be but 
one) is, 

That experience, which in ſome things is variable, 
« jn others uniform, is our nh guide in reaſoning 
« concerning matters of fact. A variable experience 
« gives riſe to probability only; an uniform expe- 
« rience amounts to a proof. Our belief of any ſact 
from the teſtimony of eye- witneſſes, is derived from 

* no other principle than our experience in the veraci- 
« ty of human teſtimony. If the fact atteſted be mi- 
« raculous, here ariſes a conteſt of two oppoſite ex pe- 
„ riences, or proof againſt proof. Now, a miracle is 
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« truth, to fay, that our diffidence in teſtimony is the 


impoſſible, even with the aſſiſtance of ſhort-hand, to 
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« a violation of the laws of nature; and as a firm and Abridg. Wa vrodic 
« unalterable experience has eſtabliſhed theſe laws, the ment. e 
proof againſt a miracle, from the very nature of the . "NOR 
« fact, is as complete as any argument from expe- 
* rience can poſſibly be by ; and if ſo, it is an 
e undeniable conſequence, that it cannot be ſurmount- 
« ed by any proof whatever derived from human teſti- 
«© mony.” | 

In Dr Campbell's Diſſertation on Miracles, the au- 
thor's principal aim is to ſhew the fallacy of Mr Hume's 
argument ; which he has done moſt ſucceſsfully by an- 
other ſingle argumeat, as follows : 

The evidence ariſing from human teſtimony 7s not 
ce ſolely derived from experience: on the contrary, te- 
e {timony hath a natural influence on belief antecedent 
to experience. The early and unlimited aſſent given 
& to teſtimony by children gradually contracts as they 
„ advance in life: it is, therefore, more conſonant to 
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& reſult of experience, than that our fa7th in it has this 
„ foundation, Belides, the uniformity of experience, 
“in favour of any ſact, is not a proof againſt its bein 
% reverſed in a particular inſtance. The evidence ari- 
&« ſing from the ſingle teſtimony of a man of known 
« yeracity will go tarther to eſtabliſh a belief in its be- 
„ing actually revc;f{ed : If his teſtimony be confirmed 
© by a few others of the ſame character, we cannot 
„ with-hold our aſlent to the truth of it. Now, tho? 
the operations of nature are governed by uniform 
laws, and though we have not the teſtimony of our 
„ ſenſes in favour of any violation of them; ſtill, if in 
particular inſtances we have the teſtimony of Zhou- 
% ſands of our fellow-creatures, and thoſe too men of 
& {trict integrity, ſwayed by no motives of ambition 
or intereſt, and governed by the principles of com- 
„mon ſenſe, That they were actually eye-witneſles 
„ of theſe violations, the conſtitution of our nature 
„ obliges us to believe them.“ 
Theſe two examples contain the ſubſtance of about 
400 pages. Making private abridgements of this 
kind has many advantages; it engages us to read with 
accuracy and attention; it fixes the ſubject in our 
minds; and, if we ſhould happen to forget, inſtead of 
reading the books again, by glancing a few lines we 
are not only in — — of the chief arguments, but re- 
call in a good meaſure the author's method and manner. 
Abridging is peculiarly uſeful in taking the ſub- 
ſtance of what is delivered by Profeſſors, &c. It is 
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take down, verbatim, what is ſaid by a public ſpeaker. 
Pelides, although it were practicable, ſuch a talent 
would be of little uſe. Every public ſpeaker has cir- 
cumlocutions, redundancies, lumber, which deſerve not 
to be copied. All that is really uſeful may be com- 
prehended in a ſhort compaſs. If the plan of the diſ- 
courſe, and arguments employed in ſupport of the dif- 
ferent branches, be taken down, yau have the whole. 
Theſe you may afterwards extend in the form of a diſ- 
courſe dreſſed in your own language. This would not 
only be a more rational employment, but would like- 
wile be an excellent method of improving young men 
in compoſiticn, an object too little attended to in all 
our univerſities. 
ABRIDGEMENT, in law, ſigniſies the making a de- 
claration or plaint ſhorter by leaving out og 
ABRO- 
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ABRODIETICAL; delicate or nice in diet. 
ABROGATION, ſignifies annulling, making void, 
or repealing a law. | 
ABROLKOS, the name of certain ſhelves, or banks 
of ſand, about 20 leagues from the coaſt of Brazil. 
ABROTANUM, in botany, a ſynonime of ſeveral 


plants. See ArTEmMISIA, FilaGo, SANTOLINA ; and 


MaTEtr1a Mica, n“ 62, 63. 

ABROTONUM, a town and harbour on the Medi- 
terranean, in the diſtrict of Syrtis Parva, in Africa, 
(oe Pliny :) one of the three cities that went to 
orm Tripoly. 

ABRUS, in botany, the trivial name of the glycine “. 

ABRUZZO, a province in Naples. The river Peſca-- 
ra divides it into two parts; one of which is called Ul- 
terior, whereof Aint is the capital ; and the other 
Citerior, whoſe capital is Solomona. Beſides the Ap- 

enines, there are two conſiderable mountains, the one 
called Monte Cavallo, and the other Monte Maiello. 
The top of this laſt is always covered with ſnow. A- 
bruzzo is a cold but fruitful country; and abounds with 
corn, rice, ſeveral good fruits, and ſaffron. 

ABSALOM, the ſon of David by Maacah, was 
brother to Thamar David's daughter, who was raviſh- 
ed by Amnon their eldeſt brother by another mother. 
He waited two years for an opportunity of revenging 
the injury done to his ſiſter, and at laſt procured the 
aſſaſſination of Amnon at a feaſt which he had prepared 
for the king's ſons. He took oye with Talmai king 
of Geſhur ; and was no ſooner reſtored to favour, but 
he engaged the Iſraelites to revolt from his father. 
Abſalom was defeated in the wood of Ephraim : as he 
was flying, his hair caught hold of an oak, where he 
hung till Joab came and thruſt him through with three 
darts: David had expreſsly ordered his life to be ſpared, 
and extremely lamented him. 

ABSCEDENTTIA, in ſurgery, a term applied to 
decayed parts of the body, which, in a morbid ſtate, 
are ſeparated from the ſound, or loſe that union which 
was preſerved in a natural ſtate. 

ABSCESS, in ſurgery; from ab/cedo, to depart. 
A cavity containing pus; or, a gathering of matter in 
a part: So called, becauſe the parts which were joined 
are now ſeparated ; one part recedes from another, to 
make way for the collected matter. See SURGERY, no 8, 

A BSCISSION, a figure in rhetoric, whereby the 
ipeaker ſtops ſhort in the middle of his diſcourſe, lea- 
ning the audience to make the inference. 

BSC1SSION, in ſurgery, the ſame with amputation. 

ABSCONSA, a dark lanthern uſed by the monks 
at the ceremony of burying their dead. 

ABSENCE, in Scots . When a perſon cited 


before a court does not appear, and judgment is pro- 


- nounced, that judgment is ſaid to be i» alſence. No 


perſon can be tried criminally in abſence *. 
ABSINTHIATED Medicines, ſuch as are impreg- 
nated with abfinthium or wormwood. 
ABSINTHIUM, in botany, the trivial name of 
the common wormwood or artemiſia. It is alſo a ſyno- 
nime of the tanacetum incanum, the ſenecio incanum, 
the anthemis montana, the achillza egyptiaca, and of 
the parthenium hyſterophorus. See ArTEMISIA, c. 
and MarERIA Mepica, no 64, 65, 66. 
ABSIS, in aſtronomy, the ſame with Arsis. 
ABSOLUTE, in a general ſenſe, denotes a thing's 
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being independent of, or unconnected with, any other; Abſoiutc 

it is alſo uſed to expreſs freedom from all limitation. . 
ABs0LUTE Gravity, in phyſics, is the whole force by ————- 

which a body is urged downwards. 
AB$0LUTE Government, is that wherein the prince, | 

unlimited by the laws, is left ſolely to his own will *. * See Ce. 
Ans0LUTE Equation, in aſtronomy, is the aggregate een, 

of the optic and eccentric equations. The apparent 

inequality of a planet's motion ariſing from its not be- 

ing equally diſtant from the earth at all times, is call- 

ed its optic equation, and would ſubſiſt even if the pla- 

net's real motion were uniform. The eccentric ine- 

quality is cauſed by the planet's motion being uniform. 

To illuſtrate which, conceive the ſun to move, or to 

appear to move, in the circumference of a circle, in 

whoſe centre the earth is placed. It is manifeſt, that 

if the ſun moves uniformly in this circle, it muſt appear 

to move uniformly to a ſpectator on the earth, and in 

this caſe there will be no optic nor eccentric equation : 

but ſuppoſe the earth to be placed out of the centre of 

the circle, and then, though the ſun's motion ſhould 

be really uniform, it would not appear to be fo, being 

ſeen from the earth: and in this caſe there would be an 

optic equation, without an eccentric one. Imagine 

farther, the ſun's orbit to be not circular, but elliptic, 

and the earth in its focus; it will be as evident that the 

ſun cannot appear to have an uniform motion in ſuch 

ellipſe : ſo that his motion will then be ſubje& to two 

equations, the optic and the eccentric. See EqQuaTiON. 


ArsoLuTE Motion „ her 
ABSOLUTE Space See 90 SPACE. 
ArsSoLUTE Time ( Tins, 


ABSOLUTE, in metaphyſics, deautes a being that 
poſſeſſes independent exiſtence, 
ABSOLUTION, in general, is the pardoning or 
forgiving a guilty perſoa. | | 
ABSOLUTION, in civil law, is a ſentence whereb+ 
the party accuſed is declared innocent of the crime laid 
to his charge. 
AB$SOLUT1ON, in the canon law, is a juridical act, 
whereby the prieft declares the fins of ſuch as are pe- 
nitent remitted. ; 
ABSOLUTION is Chiefly uſed among Proteſtants for a. 
ſentence whereby a perſon who ſtands excommunicated 
is releaſed or freed from that puniſhment. 
ABSORBENT Medicines, teſtaceous powders, as 
chalk, crab-eyes, &c. which are taken inwardly for dry - 
ing up or abſorbing any acrid or redundant humours 
in the ſtomach or inteſtines. They are likewiſe applied 
outwardly to ulcers or ſores with the ſame intention *. . Scene 
AnsORBENT Veſzlr, a name given promiſcuouſly to % Medica, 
the lacteal veſſels, lymphatics, and inhalent arteries +. 4 3 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of the like abſorbents in plants, the no 3 3, Ke. 
fibrous or hairy roots of which are as a kind of vaſa See Medi- 
abſorbentia, which attract and imbibe the nutritious cid, Part I, 


juices from the earth. See PLaxTs, no 21, 50. no 11, &c, 


ABSORBING, the ſwallowing up, ſucking up, 8b 4g. ge. 

or imbibing, any thing : thus black bodies are id to 

abſorb the rays of light; luxuriant branches, to ab- * 

ſorb or waſte the nutricious juices which ſhould feed 

the fruit of trees, Oc. ä a 
ABSORPTION, the effects of abſorbing. In the 

animal ceconomy, it is the act whereby the abſorbent 

veſſels imbibe the juices t, Cc. See Arotcn 
ABSORUS, Arsorus, ABsvyRT1sS,, ABSYRTIDES,, . 0 259. 
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Abſtemious ApsyaTIDES, APSYRTIS, and ABsVRTIUun, (Strabo, 


Abſtinence. 


iſlands in the Adriatic, in the 


Mela, Ptolemy ; ) gulf 


of Carnero; ſo called from Abfyrtus, Medea's brother, 


there ſlain, They are either one iſland, or two, ſepa- 
rated by a narrow channel, and joined by a bridge; 
and are now called Cher/o and Cſero. | 

ABSTEMIOUS, AssTEmii, in church-hiſtory, a 
name given to ſuch perſons as could not partake of the 
cup of the euchariſt, on account of their natural aver- 
ſion to wine, Calviniſts allow theſe to communicate 
in the ſpecies of bread only, touching the cup with 
their lip; which, on the other hand, is by the Luthe- 
rans deemed a profanation. 

ABSTEMIUS (Laurentius) a native of Macerata, 
profeſſor of belles lettres in Urbino, andlibrarian of duke 
Guido Ubaldo, under the pontificate of Alexander VI. 
He wrote, 1. Notes on moſt difficult paſſages of 
ancient authors, 2. Hecatomytbium, 3. e. A collec- 
tion of an 100 fables, &c. which have been often 
printed with thoſe of /Eſop, Phædrus, Gabrias, Avie- 
nus, Cc. 

ABSTERGENT Medicines, thoſe employed for re- 
ſolving obſtructions, concretions, &c. ſuch as ſoap, &c. 

ABSTINENCE, in a general ſenſe, the act or ha- 
bit of refraining from ſomething which we have a pro- 
penſion to or find pleaſure in.—Among the Jews, 
various kinds of abſtinence were ordained by their law. 
Among the primitive Chriitians, ſome demed them- 
ſelves the uſe of ſuch meats as were prohibited by that 
law, others looked upon this abſtinence with contempt; 
as to which, St Paul gives his opinion, Rom. xv. 1---3. 
The council of Jeruſalem, which was held by the Apo- 
ſtles, enjoined the Chriſtian converts to abſtain from 
meats ſtrangled, from blood, from fornication, and 


from idolatry. Abſtinence, as preſcribed by the goſ- 


p<}, is intended to mortify and reſtrain the paſſions, to 
humble our vicious natures, and by that means raiſe 
our minds to a due ſenſe of devotion. But there is 
another ſort of abſtinence, which may be called ritual, 
and conſiſts in abſtaining from particular meats at cer- 
tain times and ſeaſons. It was the ſpiritual monarchy 
of the weſtern world, which firſt introduced this ritual 
abſtinence ; the rules of which were called rogations ; 
but groſsly abuſed from the true nature and deſign of 
faſting.—In England, abſtinence from fleſh has been 
enjoined by ſtatute even ſince the reformation, particu- 
larly on Fridays, and Saturdays, on vigils, and on all 
commonly called f/b-days, The like injunctions were 
renewed under Q. Elizabeth: but at the ſame time it 
was declared, that this was done not out of motives of 
religion, as if there were any diſſerence in meats ; but in 
favour of the conſumption of fiſh, and to multiply the 
number of fiſhermen and mariners, as well as ſpare the 
ſtock of ſheep. The great faſt, ſays St Auguſtin, is to 
abſtain from fin. 


ABSTINENCE is more particularly uſed for a ſpare 


diet, or a ſlender parſimonious uſe of food, below the 
ordinary ſtandard of nature. The phyſicians relate 
wonders of the effects of abſtinence in the cure of many 
diſorders, and protracting the term of life. The noble 
Venetian, Cornaro, after all imaginable means had 
proved vain, ſo that his life was deſpaired of at forty, 
recovered, and lived to near an hundred, by mere dint 
of abſtinence; as he himſelf gives the account. It is 
indeed ſurpriſing to what a great age the primitive 
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ſtrength, Oc. 


3 
Chriſtians of the Eaſt, who retired from the perſecu- Ab\ing,, i 
tions into the deſarts of Arabia and Egypt, lived, 
healthful and cheerful, on a very little food. Caſſian 
aſſures us, that the common rate for 24 hours was 12 
ounces of bread, and mere water : with this St An- 
thony lived 105 years; James the hermit, 104; Ar- 
ſenius, tutor of the Emperor Arcadius, 120; S. Epi- 
phanius, 115; Simeon the Stylite, 112; and Romauid, 
120. Indeed, we can match theſe inſtances of longe- 
vity at home. Buchanan writes, that one Laurence 
reſerved himſelf to 140 by force of temperance and 
aa and Spotſwood mentions one Kentigern, af- 
terwards called S. Mongah or Mungo, who lived to 
185 by the ſame means. Other inſtances ſee under 
the article LonG zviry.—Abſtinence, however, is to 
be recommended only as it means a proper regimen z 
for in general it muſt have bad conſequences when 
obere without a due regard to conſtitution, age, 
According to Dr Cheyne, moſt of the 
chronical diſcaſes, the infirmities of old age, and the 
ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, are owing to epa and 
may be either cured, 2 or remedied by abiti- 
nence : but then the kinds of abſtinence which ought 
to obtain, either in ſickneſs or health, are to be dedu- 
ced from the laws of diet and regimen *. 
Among the brute creation, we ſee extraordinary in- K 
ſtances of long abſtinence. The ſerpent- kind, in particu- 
lar, bear abſtinence to a wonderful degree. We have ſeen 
rattle-ſnakes that had ſubſiſted many months without any 
food, yet till retained their vigour and fierceneſs. Dr 
Shaw ſpeaks of a couple of ceraſtes, (a fort of Egyp- 
tian ſerpents), which had been kept five years in a 
bottle cloſe corked, without any ſort of food, unleſs a 
ſmall quantity of ſand wherein they coiled themſelves 
up in the bottom of the veſſel may be reckoned as 
ſuch: yet when he ſaw them, they had newly caſt their 
{kins, and were as briſk and lively as if juſt taken. But 
it is even natural for divers ſpecies to paſs four, five, or 
ſix months every year, without either eating or drink- 
ing. Accordingly, the tortoiſe, bear, dormouſe, ſer- 
pent, Cc. are obſerved regularly to retire, at thoſe 
ſeaſons, to their reſpective cells, and hide themſelves, 
ſome in the caverns of rocks or ruins ; others dig holes 
under ground; others get into woods, and lay them- | 
ſelves up in the clefts of trees; others bury themſelves 
under water, Cc. And theſe animals are found as fat 
and fleſhy after ſome months abſtinence as before.--- 
Sir G. Ent“ weighed his tortoiſe ſeveral years ſucceſ- 
ſively, at its going to earth in October, and comin 
out again in March ; and found, that, of four pounds 
four ounces, it only uſed to loſe about one once. 
Indeed, we have inſtances of men paſling ſeveral 
months as ſtrictly abſtinent as other creatures. In par- 
ticular, the records of the Tower mention a Scotchman 
impriſoned for felony, and ſtrictly watched in that for- 
treſs for ſix weeks: in all which time he took not the 
leaſt ſuſtenance ; for which he had his pardon. Num- 
berleſs inſtances of extraordinary abſtinence, particu- 
larly from morbid cauſes, are to be found in the different- 
periodical Memoirs, Tranſactions, Ephemerides, &c.— 
It is to be added, that, in moſt inſtances of extraordinary 
human abſtinence related by naturaliſts, there were ſaid 
to have been apparent marks of a texture of blood and 
humours, much like that of the animals above mentioned. 
Though it 1s no improbable opinion, that the air itſelf 
may 
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may furniſh ſomething for nutrition. It is certain, 
there are ſubſtances 1 all kinds, animal, vegetable, &. 
floating in the atmoſphere, which muſt be continually 
taken 1n by reſpiration. And that an animal body may 
be nouriſhed thereby, is evident in the inſtance of vi- 

ers; which if taken when firſt brought forth, and 
Lept from every thing but air, will yet grow very con- 
ſiderably in 1 * days. So the eggs of lizards are 
obſerved to increaſe in bulk, after they are produced, 
though there be nothing to furniſh the increment but 
air x ll ; in like manner as the eggs or ſpawn of fiſhes 

row and are nouriſhed with the water. And hence, 
ay ſome, it is that cooks, turnſpit-dogs, &c. though 
they eat but little, yet are uſually fat. 

ABSTINENTS, or AB$TINENTES, a ſet of here- 
tics that appeared in France and Spain about the end 
of the third century. They are ſuppoſed to have bor- 
rowed part of their opinions from the Gnoſtics and 
Manicheans, becauſe they oppoſed marriage, con- 
demned the uſe of meats, and placed the Holy Ghoſt 
in the claſs of created beings. 

ABSTRACT Idea, in metaphyſics, is a partial idea 
of a complex object, limited to one or more of the 
component parts or N laying aſide or ab- 
ſtracting from the reſt. Thus, in viewing an object 
with the eye, or recollecting it in the mind, we can 
eaſily abſtract from ſome of its parts or properties, and 
attach ourſelves to others: we can attend to the redneſs 
of a cherry, without regard to its figure, taſte, or 
conſiſtence. See ABSTRACTION. 

ABSTRACT Terms, words that are uſed to expreſs 
abſtract ideas. Thus beauty, uglineſs, whiteneſs, 
roundneſs, life, death, are abſtract terms. 

ArSTRACT Numbers, are aſſemblages of units, con- 
ſidered in themſelves, without denoting any particular 
and determined particulars. Thus 6 is an abſtract 
number, when not applied to any thing; but, if we 
ſay 6 feet, 6 becomes a concrete number. See the 
article NUMBER, 

ABsTRAcT Mathematics, otherwiſe called Pure 
Mathematics, is that which treats of magnitude or 
quantity, abſolutely and generally conſidered, without 
reſtriction to any ſpecies of particular magnitude; ſuch 
are Arithmetic and Geometry. In this Riſe, abſtract 
mathematics is oppoſed to mixed mathematics, wherein 
hmple and abſtra& properties, and the relations of 
quantities primitively conſidered in pure mathematics, 
are applied to ſenſible objects, and by that means be- 
come intermixed with phyſical conſiderations; ſuch are 
Hydroftatics, Optics, Navigation, &c. 

ABSTRACTION, the operation of the mind 
when occupied by abſtract ideas. A large oak fixes 
our attention, and abſtracts us from the ſhtubs that 
ſurround it. In the ſame manner, a beautiful woman 
in a crowd, abſtracts our thoughts, and engroſſes our 
attention ſolely to herſelf. "Theſe are examples of real 
abſtraction: when theſe, or any others of a ſimilar 
kind, are recalled to the mind after the objects them- 
ſelves are removed from our fight, they form what is 
called ahſtract ideas, or the mind is ſaid to be employed 
in abſtra& ideas. But the power of abſtraction is not 
confined to objects that are ſeparable in reality as well 
as mentally : the fize, the figure, the colour of a tree 
are inſeparably connected, and cannot exiſt independent 


of each other; and yet we can mentally confine our 
Vol. I, | 
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obſervations to any one of theſe properties, neglecting 
or abſtracting from the reſt. 

ABSTRUSE, ſomething deep, hidden, concealed, 
or far removed from common apprehenſions, and there- 
fore not eaſily underſtood ; in oppoſition to what 18 
obvious and palpable. Thus metaphyſics is an abſtruſe 
ſcience ; and the doctrine of fluxions, and the method 
de maximis and minimis, are abſtruſe points of know- 


ledge. 

ABSURD, an epithet applied to any thing that 
oppoſes the human apprehenſion, and contradicts a 
manifeſt truth. Thus, it would be abſurd to ſay that 
ſix and fix make only 10, or to deny that twice fix 
make 12. When the term abſurd is applied to actions, 
it has the ſame import as ridiculous. 

ABSURDITY, an impropriety, or ſomething that 
oppoſes an evident truth or principle. The contra- 
diction is the greateſt of all abſurdities. 

ABSYNTHIUM. See Aps1nTH1UM. 

ABSYRTUS, in the heathen mythology; the fon 
of Zta and Hypſea, and the brother of Medea. The 
latter running away with Jaſon, after her having aſſiſt- 
ed him in carrying off the golden fleece, was purſued 
by her father; when, to ſtop his progreſs, ſhe tore Ab- 
ſyrtus in pieces, and ſcattered his limbs in his way. 

ABTHANES, a title of honour uſed by the an- 
cient inhabitants of Scotland, who called their nobles 
thanes, which in the old Saxon ſignifies king's miniſters ; 
and of theſe the higher rank were ſtyled abthanes, and 
thoſe of the lower underthanes. | 

ABUCARAS (Theodorus), metropolitan of Caria 
in the ninth century, was remarkable for his zeal in de- 
fending what he believed to be the truth, and was the 
author of above forty controverſial treatiſes againſt the 
Saracens, Jews, and reputed heretics. 'This metropo- 
litan at firſt embraced the doctrines of Photius ; for 
which, begging pardon of the council of Conſtantinople 
in 869, be was reſtored to the communion of the 
church, and obtained a ſeat in the council. His works 
are inſerted in the Supplement of the Bibliothegue des 
Peres, the Paris edition. 

ABURKESO, in commerce, the ſame with AsLan *. 

ABULFARAGIUS (Gregory), ſon to Aaron a 
phyfician, born in 1226, in the city of Malatia, near 
the ſource of the Euphrates in Armenia. He followed 
the profeſſion of his father; and practiſed with great 
ſucceſs, numbers of people coming from the . re- 
mote parts to aſk his advice. However, he would hard] 
have been known at this time, had his knowledge been 
confined to phyſie: but he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the Greek, Syriac, and Arabic languages, as well 
as philoſophy and divinity ; and he wrote a hiſtory 
which does honour to his memory. It is written in 
Arabic, and divided into dynaſties. It conſiſts of teri 
parts, being an epitome of univerſal hiſtory from the 
creation of the world to his own time. Dr Pocock pu- 
bliſhed it with a Latin tranflation in 1663; and added, 
by way of ſupplement, a ſhort continuation relating 
to the hiſtory of the eaſtern princes. 

ABUNA, the title given to the archbiſhop or me- 
See ABYSSINIAN. 

ABUNDANT Mumber, in arithmetic, is a number, 
the ſum of whoſe aliquot parts is greater than the num- 
ber itſelf. Thus the aliquot parts of 12, being 1, 2, 


3» 4, and 6, they make, when added together, 16. 
D An 
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Abundantia An abundant number is oppoſed to a deficient number, 


or that which 1s greater than all its aliquot parts taken 
together; as 14, whole aliquot parts are 1, 2, and 7, 
which make no more than 10: and to a perfect num- 
ber, or one to which its aliquot parts are equal, as 6, 
whoſe aliquot parts are 1, 2, and 3. 

ABUNDANTIA, a heathen divinity, repreſented 
in ancient monuments under the figure of a woman 
with a pleaſing aſpect, crowned with garlands of flowers, 

uring all ſorts of fruit out of a horn which ſhe holds 
in her right hand, and ſcattering in with her left, 
taken promiſcuouſly from a ſheaf 4 {ro On a medal 
of Trajan, ſhe is repreſented with two cornucopiz. 

ABUS, (Tacitus); a river of Britain, formed by 
the confluence of the Ure, the Derwent, Trent, &c. 
falling into the German ſea, between Yorkſhire and 
Lincolaſhire, and forming the mouth of the Humber. 

ABUSE, in a general ſenſe, implies the perverting 
ſomething from its genuine or original intention. Thus 
an abuſe of words is the uſing them without any clear 
and diſtinct ideas. 

ABUTILON, in botany, the trival name of ſe- 
veral ſpecies of the ſida. See SDA. Abutilon is alſo 
a ſynonime of the melochia tomentoſa and melochia 
depreſſa, two American plants of the monadelphia 
pentandria claſs. It is likewiſe a ſynonime of the la- 
vatora, malva, and hibiſcus. 

ABYDOS, anciently a town built by the Mileſians 
in Aſia, on the Helleſpont, where it is ſcarce a mile 
over, oppoſite to Seſtos on the European fide, ( Dio- 
nyſius Periegetes.) Now both called the Dardanelles. 
Abydos lay midway between Lampſacus and Ilium, 
famous for Xerxes's bridge, ( Herodotus, Virgil) ; and 
for the loves of Leander and Hero, (Muſzus, Ovid); 
celebrated alſo for its oyſters, (Ennius, Virgil.) The 
inhabitants were a ſoft, effeminate people, given much 
to detraction; hence the proverb, Ne temere Abydum, 
when we would caution againſt danger, ( Stephanus.) 

ABvyDos, (Strabo, Pliny) ; anciently an inland town 
of Egypt, between Ptolemais and Dioſpolis Parva, to- 
wards Syene ; famous for the palace of Memnon, and 
the temple of Ofiris. A colony of Mileſians; (Ste- 
phanus. ) 

ABYLA, (Ptolemy, Mela) ; one of Hercules's pil- 
lars, on the African fide, called by the Spamiards Sier- 
ra de las Monat, over againſt Calpe in Spain, the other 
pillar ; ſuppoſed to have been formerly joined, but ſe- 
parated by Hercules, and thus to have given entrance 
to the fea now called the Mediterracan: the limits 
of the labours of Hercules, (Pliny. ) 

ABYSS, ina general ſenſe, denotes ſomething pro- 
found, and, as it were, bottomleſs. - The word is ori. 
ginally Greek, a&v770;; compounded of the privative «, 
and Buocog, bottom 3 7. d. without a bottom. 

AzBvss, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes a dee 
maſs or fund of waters. In this ſenſe, the word 1s 
particularly uſed, in the Septuagint, for the water 
which God created at the beginning with the earth, 


which encompaſſed it round, and which our tranſlators 


render by deep. Thus it is that darkneſs is ſaid to 
have been on the face of the abyſs. 

ABYSS is alſo uſed for an immenſe cavern in the 
earth, where God collected all thoſe waters on the 
third day; which, in our verſion, is rendered the ſeas, 


and elſewhere the great deep. Dr Woodward, in his 
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Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, afferts, That there is a Abyc, 


mighty collection of waters incloſed in the bowels f 
the earth, conſtituting a huge orb in the interior or 
central parts of it; and over the ſurface of this water 
he ſuppoſes the terreſtrial ſtrata to be expanded. This, 
according to him, is what Moſes calls the great deep, 
and what moſt authors render the great Abyſs. The 
water of this vaſt Abyſs, he aſſerts, does communicate 
with that of the ocean, by means of certain hiatus's 
or chaſms paſling betwixt it and the bottom of the 
ocean : and this and- the Abyſs he ſuppoſes to have 
one common centre, around which the water of both 
is placed ; but fo, that the ordinary ſurface of the 
Abyſs is not level with that of the ocean, nor at ſo great 
a diſtance from the centre as the other, it being for 
the moſt part reſtrained and depreſſed by the ſtrata of 
earth lying upon it : but where-ever thoſe ſtrata are 
broken, or fo lax and porous that water can pervade 


them, there the water of the Abyſs aſcends ; fills up 


all the clefts and fiſſures into which it can get admit- 

tance ; and ſaturates all the interſtices and pores of 

the earth, ſtone, or other matter, all around the globe, 

quite up to the level of the ocean. The exiſtence of an 

abyſs, or receptacle of ſubterraneous waters, is contro- «+ Diſet 
verted by Camerarius *; and defended by Dr Wood- Tavr. a6 
ward, chiefly by two arguments: the firſt drawn Erud. ſupp 
from the. vaſt quantity of water which covered the m. . 
earth in the time of the deluge ; the ſecond, from the IG 
conſideration of earthquakes, which he endeavours to 

ſhew are occaſioned by the violence of the waters in 

this abyſs. A great part of the terreſtrial globe has 

been frequently ſhaken at the ſame moment ; which 
argues, according to him, that the waters, which were 

the occaſion thereof, were coextended with that part 

of the globe. There are even inſtances of univerſal 
earthquakes ; which (ſays he) ſhew, that the whole 

abyſs mult have been agitated : for ſo general an effect 

muſt have been produced by as general a caufe, and 

that cauſe can be nothing but the ſubterraneous 

Abyſs F.—To this abyſs alſo has been attributed + Hil. 
the origin of ſprings and rivers ; the level main- he w_ 
tained in the ſurfaces of different ſeas ; and their not 2 
overflowing their banks. To the effluvia emitted tom. lvii, 
from it, Wh even attribute all the diverſities of p. 393. 


weather and changes in our atmoſphere J. Ray |}, Memoi's d 


Literature, 


and other authors, ancient as well as modern, ſuppoſe eng" 


a communication between the Caſpian ſea and the p. 707, «i 
ocean by means of a ſubterranean abyſs : and to this 4 Holo, 


they attribute it, that the Caſpian does not overflow, Introd. b 


. — rds E 
notwithitanding the great number of large rivers it re- . f 


ceives, of which Kempfer reckons above 50 in the Earth. Ac 


compaſs of 60 miles; tho”, as to this, others ſuppoſe Erud. 1731 


that the daily evaporation may ſuffice to keep the P- + FR 
level. —After all, however, that has been advanced by 11 


naturaliſts concerning this Abyſs, its exiſtence remains pig. i e. ” 


as yet uneſtabliſhed by any ſolid proofs. p. 76. 
AByss is alſo uſed to denote hell. In which ſenſe 
the word is ſynonymous with what is otherwiſe called 
Barathrum, Erebus, and Tartarus ; in the Engliſh bible, 
the bottomleſs pit. The unclean ſpirits expelled by 
Chriſt, begged, ne imperaret ut in abyſſum irent, ac- 
cording to the vulgate z g aSvooo, according to the 
Greek. Luke viii. 31. Rev. ix. I. 
Asvss is more particularly uſed, in antiquity, to de- 
note the temple of Proſerpine. It was thus called on 
account 
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ted there; ſome ſay, hid under ground. | 
Anyss is alſo uſed, in heraldry, to denote the centre 
of an eſcutcheon. In which ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to 
be bore in abyſs, en abyſine, when placed in the middle 
of the ſhield, clear from any other bearing : He bears 
azure, a flower de lis, in abyſs. - | ; 
ABYSSINIA, by ſome called Higher Ethiopia, and 
by the Arabians Al Habaſh, is bounded on the north 
by Nubia; on the eaſt, by the Arabic gulph or Red Sea, 
and the kingdom of Adel; on the ſouth, by the wing: 
doms of Ajan, Alaba, and Gingiro; and on the welt, 
by the kingdom of Goram and part of Gingiro; and 
is divided into a great number of provinces. The 
principal river is the Nile, which has its ſource in this 
country; and the moſt conſiderable lake, that of Dam- 
bea, which diſcharges itſelf into the Nile, is about 700 
miles in length, and go in breadth. The air is pretty 
temperate in the mountains, and therefore their towns 
and ſtrong-holds are generally placed on them; but in 
the valleys it is hot and 1 The ſoil and face 
of the country is various. In ſome places there are 
nothing but rocks and profound caverns: in others, 
eſpecially where there are rivers, the land is exceedin 3 
fruitful; and the banks of theſe ſtreams are bordere 
with flowers of various kinds, many of which are un- 
known in Europe. The torrents in the rainy ſeaſon 
waſh a great deal of = from the mountains. This 
ſeaſon begins in May, when the ſun is vertical, or directly 
over their heads; and ends in September. To theſe tor- 
rents is attributed the overflowing of the Nile, the cauſe 
of which ſo much puzzled the ancients, It was com- 
monly attributed to the melting of the ſnow upon the 
hills in theſe parts: but experience has ſince undecei- 
ved the world; for there is no ſnow, even on the higheſt 
hills in this country.—The country produces a great 
variety of animals, both tame and wild, ſuch as lions, ti- 
gers, rhinoceroſes, leopards, elephants, monkeys, ſtags, 
deer; horſes, camels, dromedaries, goats, cows, ſheep ; 
likewiſe oftriches, with a vaſt variety of other birds. In 
the rivers are crocodiles and the hippopotamus. 'Travel- 
lers mention alſo a peculiar kind of bees, ſmall, black, 
and without a ſting, which hive in the earth, and make 
honey and wax that are extremely white. The coun- 
try is greatly infeſted with locuſts, which devour every 
thing that is green wherever they come. —Beſides the 
large towns, there are a great number of villages, 
which in ſome places are ſo thick ſown, that they look 
like one continued town: the houſes are very mean, 
being but one ſtory high; and built of ſtraw, earth, and 
lime, In moſt of the towns the houſes are ſeparated 
by hedges, which are always green, and mixed with 
flowers and fruit-trees at a certain diſtance from each 
other, which affords an agreeable proſpe&t.—The go- 
vernment is monarchical. The ſovereign has the title 
of Negus, and is an abſolute prince. When he is in 
camp, the tents are ſo regularly diſpoſed as to have the 
appearance of a city ; and there is a captain over every 
divifion, to prevent diſorders and to execute juſtice, — 
The Abyſſines in general are of an olive complexion, 
tall, graceful, and well featured. Thoſe who are nei- 
ther mechanics or tradeſmen (which few of them are ), 
nor tillers of the ground, are inured to bear arms, which 
are a head-piece, a buckler, a coat of mail, bows and 
arrows, darts, pikes capped with iron at both ends, a 
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wal were introduced by the Portugueſe. The habit 
of perſons of quality is a filken veſt, or fine cotton, 
with a kind of ſcarf. The citizens have the ſame ha- 
bit, only coarſer. 'The common people have nothing 
but a pair of cotton drawers, and a ſcarf which covers 
the reſt of their body. The women are of a healthy 
conſtitution, active, and moderately handſome, — 
neither flat noſes nor thick lips like the negroes ; an 
nature is ſo friendly, that they ſtand in little need of 
midwives, which is indeed the caſe of moft countries in 
the torrid zone. They appear in public as in Europe, 
without being forbid the converſation of the men as 
among the ” Font Princeſſes of the royal blood 
are not permitted to marry foreigners ; and when they 
take the air, they go in great ſtate, with 400 or 500 
women attendants. Their language is the Ethiopic, 
which bears a great affinity with the Arabic; but par- 
ticular provinces have a different dialect. As to their 
religion, ſee the next article. 

Manufactures are almoſt wholly wanting in this coun- 
try; and the few trades which they have amongſt them 
are always conveyed from the father to the children. 
They ſeem indeed by their churches, and other ruinated 
places, to have had a knowledge of architecture. But 
the workmen were ſent for from other countries, and 
were forced to do all themſelves; ſo that when theſe fa- 
brics were reared, eſpecially. the imperial palace built 
by Peter Pais, a Portugueſe architect, the people flock- 
ed from all parts of Ethiopia to view it, and admired 
it as a new wonder of the world. Gold, filver, copper, 
and iron, are the principal ores with which their mines 
abound in this extenſive part of Africa; but not above 
one third part is made uſe of by way of merchandize, 
or converted into money ; of which they have little or 
no uſe in Abyſſinia. They cut their gold indeed into 
ſmall pieces for the pay of their troops, and for expences 


of the court, which is but a modern cuſtom among 


them; the king's gold, before the end of the 17 cen- 
tury, being laid up in his treaſury in ingots, with in- 
tent to be never carried out, nor ever uſed in any thing 
bur veſſels, and trinkets for the ſervice of the palace. 
In the lieu of ſmall money, they make uſe of rock · falt 
as white as ſnow and as hard as ſtone. This is taken 
out of the mountain of Lafta, and put into the king's 
warehouſes; where it is reduced into tablets of a foot 
long, and three inches broad, ten of which are worth 
about a French crown. When they are circulated in 
trade, they are reduced into ſtill ſmaller pieces, as oc- 
caſion requires. This ſalt is alſo applied to the fame 
purpoſe as common ſea-ſalt. With this mineral fait 
they purchaſe pepper, ſpices, and ſilk ſtuffs, which are 
brought to them by the Indians, in their ports in the 
Red Sea. Cardamums, ginger, aloes, myrrh, caſſia, 
civet, ebony-wood, ivory, wax, honey, cotton and lin- 
nens of various ſorts and colours, are merchandizes 
which may be had from Abyſſinia; to which may be 
added ſugar, hemp, flax, and excellent wines, if theſe 
people had the art of preparing them. It is affirmed 
there are in this country the ſineſt emeralds that are 
any where to be found; and, though they are found 
but in one place, they are there in great quantities, and 
ſome ſo large and ſo perfect as bs be of almoſt ineſti- 
mable value. The greateſt part of the merchan- 
dizes above mentioned, are more for foreign than in- 
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Abyſſniz, land trade. Their domeſtic commerce conſiſts chiefly 
Avyflinian. in ſalt, honey, buck- wheat, grey peaſe, citrons, oran- 


es, lemons, and other proviſions, with fruits and her- 
re neceſſary for the Choc of life. Thoſe places 
that the Abyſſinian merchants frequent the moſt, who 
dare venture to carry their commodities by ſea them- 
ſelves, are Arabia Felix, and the Indies, particu- 
larly Goa, Cambaye, * and Sumatra. With 
regard to their ports on Red Sea, to which fo- 
reign merchants commonly reſort, the moſt conſider- 
able are thoſe of Mette, Azum, Zajalla, Maga, Dazo, 
Patea, and Brava. The trade of the Abyſſinians by 
land is inconfiderable. There are, however, bands of 
them who arrive yearly at Egypt, particularly at Cairo, 
laden with gold duft, which they bring to barter for 
the merchandizes of that country, or of Europe, for 
which they have occaſion. Theſe cafilas or caravans, 
if we may be allowed thus to call a body of 40 or 50 
poor wretches who unite together for their mutual aſ- 
ſiſtance in their journey, are commonly three or four 
months on their route, traverſing foreſts and moun- 
tains almoſt impaſſable, in order to exchange their gold 
for neceſſaries for their families, and return immediately 
with the greateſt part of the merchandize on their backs. 
Frequently the Jews or Egyptians give them large 
credit ; which may ſcem ſurpriſing, as they are beyond 
recourſe if they ſhould fail of payment. But experience 
has ſhewn, that they have never abuſed the confidence 
repoſed in them; and even in the event of death, their 
fellow-travellers take care of the effects of the deceaſed 
for the benefit of their families, but in the firſt place 
for the diſcharge of thoſe debts contracted at Cairo.— 
It remains only to be obſerved, that one of the principal 
branches of trade of the Abyſſines is that of ſlaves; who 
are greatly eſteemed in the Indies and Arabia for the 
belt, and moſt faithful, of all that the other kingdoms of 
Africa furniſh. The Indian and Arabian merchants 
frequently ſubſtitute them as their factors; and, on ac- 
count of their good ſervices and integrity, not only of- 
ten give them their liberty, but liberally reward them. 
ABYSSINIAN, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, is uſed 
as the name of a ſect, or hereſy, in the Chriſtian 
church, eſtabliſhed in the empire of Abyſſinia, The 
Abyſſinians are a branch of the Copts or Jacobites; 
with whom they agree in admitting but one nature in 
Jeſus Chriſt, and rejecting the council of Chalcedon: 
whence they are alſo called Eutychians, and ftand 
oppoſed to the Melchites. They are only diſtin- 
uiſhed from the Copts, and other ſects of Jacobites, 
+ ſome peculiar national uſages. The Abyſlinian ſect 
or church is governed by a biſhop or metropolitan 
ſtyled Abuna, ſent them by the Coptic patriarch of 


Alexandria reſiding at Cairo, who is the only perſon 


that ordains prieſts. The next dignity is that of Ko- 
mos, or Hegumenas, who is a kind of arch-preſbyter. 
They have canons alſo, and monks : the 3 of 
whom marry; the latter, at their admiſſion, vow celi- 
bacy, but with a reſervation : theſe, it is ſaid, make a 

romiſe aloud, before their ſuperior, to keep chaſtity; 
put add, in a low voice, as you keep it. The emperor 
has a kind of ſupremacy in eccleſiattical matters. He 
alone takes cogniſance of all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, except 
ſome ſmaller ones reſerved to the judges ; and confers 
all benefices, except that of Abuna.—The Abyſlinians 
have at different times expreſſed an inclination to be 
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reconciled to the ſee of Rome; but rather out of 
intereſt of ſtate, than any other motive. The emperor 
David, or the queen regent on his behalf, wrote a 
letter on this head to pope Clement VII. full of ſub- 
miſſion, and demanding. a patriarch from Rome to 
be inſtructed by: which being complied with, he 
publicly abjured the doctrine of Eutychius and Dioſ- 
corus in 1626, and allowed the ſupremacy of the pope. 
Underthe emperor Seltan Seghed all was undone again; 
the Romiſh miſſionaries ſettled there had their churches 
taken from them, and their new converts baniſhed or put 
to death. The congregation de propaganda have made 
ſeveral attempts to revive the miſſion, buttolittlepurpoſe. 
— The doctrines and ritual of this ſectary form a ſtrange 
compound of Judaiſm, Chriſtianity, and ſuperſtition. 
They practiſe circumciſion; and are ſaid to extend the 
practice to the females as well as males: they obſerve 
both Saturday and Sunday ſabbaths: they eat no meats 
prohibited by the law of Moſes: women are obliged to 
the legal purifications: and brothers marry their bro- 
thers wives, &c. On the other hand, they celebrate the 
epiphany with peculiar feſtivity, in memory of Chriſt's 
baptiſm ; when they plunge and ſport in ponds and 
rivers, which has occaſioned ſome to affirm that they 
were baptized anew every year. Among the ſaints- 
days is one conſecrated to Pilate and his wife; by rea- 
ſon Pilate waſhed his hands before he pronounced ſen- 
tence on Chriſt, and his wife deſired him to have no- 
thing to do with the blood of that juſt perſon. They 
have four lents : the 
earlier than ours, and is obſerved with much ſeverity, 
many abſtaining therein even from fiſh, becauſe St Paul 
ſays there is one kind of fleſh of men, and another of 
fiſhes. They allow of divorce, which is eaſily granted 
among them, and by the civil judge ; nor do their civil 
laws prohibit polygamy itſelf. They have at leaſt as 
many miracles and legends of ſaints, as the Romiſh 
church: which proved no ſmall embarraſſment to the 
Jeſuit miſſionaries, to whom they produced ſo many 
miracles, wrought by their ſaints, in proof of their re- 
ligion, and thoſe ſo well circumſtantiated and atteſted, 
that the Jeſuits were obliged to deny miracles to 
be any proof of a true religion; and in proof here- 
of to allege the ſame arguments againſt the Abyſli- 
nians, which Proteſtants in Europe allege againſt the 
Papiſts. They pray for the dead, ms 
and angels; have ſo great a veneration for the virgin, 
that they charged the Jeſuits with not rendering horke 
nour enough. Images in painting they venerate; but 
abhor all thoſe in 3 except the croſs. They hold 
that the ſoul of man ia not created; becauſe, ſay they, 
God finiſhed all his work on the ſixth day. They ad- 
mit the apocryphal books, and the canons of the apo- 
ſtles, as well as the apoſtolical conſtitutions, for ge- 
nuine. Their liturgy is given by Alvarez, and in En- 
gliſh by Pagit. | 
ACA, Acx, or Acon, a town of Phcenicia, on the 
Mediterranean; afterwards called Ptolematis ; now Acre. 
ACACALOTL, the Brafilian name of a bird called 
by ſome corvus aquaticus, or the water-raven: proper- 
ly, the pelicanus carbo, or corvorant. See PELICANUS. 
ACACIA, EcvrrTiax THorn, or BinDinG BEaAN- 
TREE, in botany, a ſpecies of Mimoſa *, according to 
Linnzus; tho? other botaniſts make it a diſtin genus. 
Falſe Acacia. See Roßix IA. 
Three- 
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Three-thorned Acacia, or Honey- Locuſt. See Gre- 
DITSIA. 

Acacia, in the Materia Medica. See there, no 67. 

Acacia, among antiquaries, ſomething reſembling a 
roll or bag, ſeen on medals, as in the hands of ſeveral 
conſuls and emperors. Some take it to repreſent a 
handkerchief rolled up, wherewith they made fignals at 
the games; others, a roll of petitions or memorials ; 
and ſome, a purple bag full of „to remind them 
of their mortality. . - 

ACACIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the name of 
ſeveral ſects of heretics ; ſome of which maintained, 
that the Son was only a ſimilar, not the ſame, ſubſtance 
with the Father; and others, that he was not only a 
diſtin, but a diſſimilar, ſubſtance. Two of theſe ſets 
had their denomination from Acacius biſhop of Czſa- 
rea, who lived in the fourth century, and changed his 
opinions, ſo as, at different times, to be head of both. 
Another was named from Acacius patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, who lived in the cloſe of the fifth century. 

ACACIUS, firnamed Luscus, becauſe he was blind 
of one eye, was biſhop of Cæſarea in Paleſtine, and ſuc- 
ceeded the famous Euſebius: he had a great ſhare in 
the baniſhment of pope Liberius, and bringing Felix to 

He gave name to a ſect *, and died 
about the year 365. He wrote the life of Euſebius, and 
ſeveral other works. 

Acacivus (St), biſhop of Amida, in Meſopotamia, in 
420, was diſtinguiſhed by his piety and charity. He 
ſold the plate —— to his church, to purchaſe ſe- 
ven thouſand Perſian flaves who were ready to die with 
want and miſery ; and giving each of them ſome mo- 
ney, ſent them home. Veranius, their king, was ſo af- 
fected with this noble inſtance of benevolence, that he 
deſired to ſee the biſhop ; and this interview procured 
a peace between that prince and Theodoſius I. 

'There have been ſeveral other eminent perſons of the 
ſame name; particularly, A martyr under the emperor 
Decius: A patriarch of Antioch, who ſucceeded Baſil 
in 458, and died in 459: A biſhop of Miletum in the 
fifth century: A famous rhetorician in the reign of the 
emperor Julian: and, A patriarch of Conſtantinople in 
the fifth century; who was ambitious to draw the whole 
power and authority of Rome by degrees to Conſtan- 
tinople, for which he was delivered over irretrievably to 
the devil by pope Felix III. 

ACADEMICIAN, or Acaptmi1sT, a member of an 
academy, See ACADEMY in the modern ſenſe. 

ACADEMICS, or AcaptmisTs, a denomination 
given to the cultivators of a ſpecies of philoſophy ori- 
2 derived from Socrates, and afterwards illu- 

rated and enforced by Plato, who taught in a grove 
near Athens, conſecrated to the memory of Academus 
an Athenian hero; from which circumſtance this phi- 
loſophy received the name of academical. Before the 
days of Plato, philoſophy had, in a great meaſure, 
fallen into contempt. The contradiQory ſyſtems and 
hypotheſes which had ſucceſſively been urged upon the 
world were become ſo numerous, that, from a view 
of this inconſtancy and uncertainty of human opinions, 
many were led to conclude, that truth lay beyond the 
reach of our comprehenſion. Abſolute and univerſal 
ſcepticiſm was the natural conſequence of this conclu- 
tion, In order to remedy this abuſe of philoſophy 
and of the human faculties, Plato laid hold of the 
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hædo, reaſons in the following manner. If we are 
unable to diſcover truth, (ſays he), it muſt be owing 
to two circumſtances: either there is no truth in 
the nature of things; or the mind, from a defect 
in its powers, is not able to apprehend it. Upon 
the latter ſuppoſition, all the uncertainty and fluc- 
tuation in the opinions and judgments of mankind 
admit of an eaſy ſolution: Let us therefore be mo- 
deſt, and aſcribe our errors to the real weakneſs 
of our own minds, and not to the nature of thin 

e themſelves. Truth is often difficult of acceſs : in 
« order to come at it, we muſt proceed with caution 
t and diffidence, carefully examining every ſtep; and, 
after all our labour, we will frequently find our great- 
e eſt efforts diſappointed, and be obliged to confeſs our 
„ ignorance and weakneſs,” 

Labour and caution in our reſearches, in oppoſition 
to raſh and haſty deciſions, were the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of the diſciples of the ancient acaderay. 
A. philoſopher poſſeſſed of theſe principles, will be 
flow in his progreſs ; but will ſeldom fall into errors, 
or have occaſion to alter his opinion after it is once 
formed. Vanity and precipitance are the great ſources 
of ſcepticiſm: hurried on by theſe, inftead of attendi 
to the cool and deliberate principles recommended b 
the academy, ſeveral of our modern philoſophers have 
plunged themſelves into an abſurd and ridiculous kind 
of ſcepticiſm. They pretend to diſcredit things that 


are plain, ſimple, and eaſily comprehended ; but give 


peremptory and deciſive judgments upon ſubje&s that 
evidently exceed the limits of our capacity. Of theſe, 
Berkley and Hume are the moſt contiderable. Bexkley 
denied the exiſtence of every thing, excepting hifSwn 
ideas. Mr Hume has gone a ſtep further, and queſtioned 
even the-exiſtence of ideas; but at the ſame time has 
not heſitated to give determined opinions with regard 


to eternity, providence, and a future ſtate, miraculous 


interpoſitions of the Deity, &c. ſubjects far above the 
reach of our faculties. In his eſſay on the academical 
or ſceptical philoſophy, he has confounded two very 
oppolite ſpecies of philoſophy. After the days of Plato, 
indeed, the principles of the firſt academy were groſsly 
corrupted by Arxceſilas, Carneades, &c. This might 
lead Mr Hume into the notion that the academical and 
ſceptical philoſophy were ſynonimous terms. But no 
principles can be of a more oppoſite nature than thoſe 
which were inculcated by the old academy of Socrates 
and Plato, and the ſceptical notions which were propa- 
gated by Arceſilas, Carneades, and the other diſciples 
of the ſucceeding academics. | 
_ ACADEMY, in antiquity, a garden or villa, ſitu- 
ated within a mile of Athens, where Plato and his fol- 
lowers held their philoſophical conferences. It took 
its name from one Academus, or Ecademus, a citizen 
of Athens, who was the original owner of it, and made 
it a kind of gymnaſium: he lived in the time of The- 
ſeus. Cimon embelliſhed it with fountains, trees, and 
walks; but Sylla, during the fiege of Athens, employ- 
ed theſe very trees in making battering engines againft 
the city, Cicero too had his villa, or place of retire- 
ment, near Puzzuoli, which he alſo named an academy, 
where he compoſed his Academical queſtions, and his 
book De natura deorum. 
Acabzuxr, among the moderns, is moſt c— 
ed 


Academy. 
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Academies. uſed to ſignify a ſociety of learned men, eſtabliſhed for 
the improvement of any art or fcience. 

The firſt Academy we read of, was eſtabliſhed by Char- 

lemagne, at the inſtigation of Alcuin. It was compoſed 

of the chief wits of the court, the emperor himſelf being a 

member. In their academical conferences, every period 

was to give an account of what ancient authors he had 

read; and each even aſſumed the name of ſome. ancient 

author who pleaſed him moſt, or ſome celebrated perſon 

of antiquity. Alcuin, from whoſe letters we learn theſe 

particulars, took that of Flaccus, the firname of Ho- 


race: a young lord, named Augilbert, took that of 


Homer: Adelard, biſhop of Corbie, was called Au- 

uſtin: Riculfe, biſhop of Mentz, was Dametas ; and 
® See School. che king himſelf, David“. This ſhews the miſtake of 
ſome modern writers, who relate, that it was in con- 

formity with the genius of the learned men of thoſe 

times, who were great admirers of Roman names, that 

Alcuin took the name of Flaccus Albinus. | 

M.oſt nations have now their Academies ; but Italy 

has by far the greateſt number. The French have many 
flouriſhing academies, moſt of which were eſtabliſhed 

by Lewis XIV.—We have but few in Britain ; and 

See Society, thoſe of chiefeſt note go by a different name“. There 
— are, however, in London, the Academy of Painting, 
for eſtabliſh. and that of Muſic; eſtabliſhed by letters - patent, and 

ments of governed by their reſpective directors. 

this kind. In giving an account of the principal Academies, it 
ſeems moſt proper to arrange them according to their 
ſubjects. 

I. Mrpical Academies; as that of the Naturz Cu- 

rioſi in Germany; that founded at Palermo in 1645 ; 

another at Venice in 1701, which meets weekly in a 

hal near the grand hoſpital; another at Geneva in 
1715, in the houſe of M. Le Clerc. 'The colleges of 
phyſicians at London and Edinburgh are alſo, by ſome 

* See Cy ranked in the number of Academies *. ; 
e. The Academy of Nature Curigſi, called alſo the 
Leopoldine Academy, was founded in 1652 by Jo. 

Laur. Bauſchius, a phyſician; who, in imitation of the 

Engliſh, publiſhed an invitation to all phyſicians to 


communicate their extraordinary caſes; and, meeting 


with ſucceſs, was elected preſident. Their works were 
at firſt publiſhed ſeparately ; but in 1670 a new ſcheme 
was laid for publiſhing a volume of obſervations every 
year. The firſt volume appeared in 1684, under the 
title of Ephemerides, and the work has been continued 
with ſome interruptions and variations of the title, &c. 
In 1687, the emperor Leopold took the ſociety under 
his protection, granting the members feveral privileges, 
particularly that their prefidents ſhould be counts pa- 
latine of the holy Roman empire. This academy has 
no fixed reſidence or regular aſſemblies : inſtead of 
theſe, there 1s a kind of bureau, or office, firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed at Breſlau, and afterwards removed to Nuremberg, 
where letters, obſervations, &c. from correſpondents 
or members are taken in. The academy conſiſts of a 
preſident, two adjuncts or ſecretaries, and colleagues or 
members without reſtriction. The colleagues, at their 
admiſſion, oblige themſelves to twothings: firſt, to chuſe 
ſome ſubject out of the animal, vegetable, or mineral king- 
dom, to handle, provided it had not been treated of by 
any colleague before; the ſecond, to apply themſelves to 
turniſh materials for the Annual Ephemerides. Each 
member to bear a ſymbol of the academy; viz. a gold 
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ring, whereon, inſtead of a ſtone, is a book open, and, Academy 
on the face thereof, an eye; on the other fide the motto f 


For this end, three ſocieties are ſettled; one under 
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of the academy, Nunguam otioſus. 

II. CriRuRGICAL Academies ; as that inftituted 
ſome years ago, by public authority, at Paris: the mem- 
bers of which were not only to publiſh their own and 
correſpondents obſervations and improvements; but to 
give an account of all that is publiſhed on ſurgery, and 
to compoſe a complete hiſtory of the art, by their 
extracts from all the authors ancient and modern 
who have wrote on it. A queſtion in ſur 18 an- 
nually propoſed by the academy, and a gold medal of 
two hundred livres value given to him who furniſhes 
the moſt ſatisfaQtory anſwer. 

III. EccLtsiasTicau Academies ; as that at Bo- 
logna in Italy, inſtituted in 1687, employed in the ex- 
amination of the doctrine, diſcipline, and hiſtory, of each 
age of the church, koh 

IV. CosmoGRAPHICAL Academies; as that at Ve- 
nice, called the Argonauts. This was inſtituted at the 
ſolicitation of F. Coronelli, for the improvement of 
geographical knowledge. Its deſign was to publiſh 
exact maps, both celeffial and terreſtrial, as well par- 
ticular as general, together with geographical, hiſtori- 
cal, and 1 deſcriptions. Each member, in 
order to defray the expence of ſuch a publication, was 
to ſubſcribe a proportional ſum, for which they were 
to receive one or more copies of each piece publiſhed. 


F. Moro, provincial of the Minorites in Hungary; ano- 
ther under the abbot Laurence au Rue Payenne au 
Marais ; the third under F. Baldigiani, Jeſuit, profeſ- 
ſor of mathematics in the Roman college. The device 
of this academy is the terraqueous globe, with the 
motto Plus ultra; and at its expence all the globes, 
maps, and © writings, of F. Coronelli have 
been publiſhed. | 

V. Academies of ScieExCEs.— Theſe comprehend fuch 
as are erected for improving natural and mathematical 
knowledge. 'They are otherwiſe called Philoſophical 
and Phy/ical Academies. R 

The firſt of theſe was inſtituted at Naples, about the 
year 1560, in the houſe of Baptiſta Porta. It was call - 
ed the Academy Secretorum Nature ; and was ſuc- 
eeeded by the Academy of Lyncei, founded at Rome by 
Prince Frederic Ceſi, towards the end of that century. 
Several of the members of this academy rendered it fa- 
mous by their diſcoveries ; among theſe was the cele- 
brated Galileo. Several other academies were inſtituted 
about that time, which contributed greatly to the ad- 
vancement of the ſciences ; but none of them compa- 
rable to that of the Lyncei. | -& 5 

Some years after the death of Toricelli, the Academy 
del Cimento made its appearance, under the protection 
of Prince Leopold, afterwards Cardinal de Medicis. 
Redi was one of its chief members; and the ſtudies 
purſued by the reſt may be collected from thoſe curi- 
ous experiments publiſhed in 1667, by their ſecretary 
Count Laurence Magulotti, under the tittle of Saggi di 
Naturali Eſperienze; a copy of which was pre:ented 
to the Royal Society, tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr 
Waller, and publiſhed at London in 4*9. 
The Academy degl' Inguieti, afterwards incorporated 
into that of Della 'Traccia in the ſame city, followed the 
example of that, of Del Cimento. Some excellent _ 
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courſes on phyſical and mathematical ſubjects, by Ge- 
miniano Montenari, one of the chief members, were 
publiſhed in 1667, under the title of Per/reri Fiſico 


Matematict. 


The Academy of Roſſano, in the 4 of Naples, 


was originally an academy of Belles Lettres, founded 
in 1540, and transformed into an Academy of Sciences 
in 1695 at the ſolicitation of the learned abbot Don 
Giacinto Gimma; who being made preſident, under 
the title of Promoter General thereof, gave them a 
new ſet of regulations. He divided the academiſts 
into the following claſſes: Grammarians, Rhetoricians, 
Poets, Hiſtorians, Philoſophers, Phyſicians, Mathema- 
ticians, Lawyers, and Divines, with a claſs apart for 
Cardinals and perſons of quality. To be admitted a 
member, a man muſt have ſome degrees 1n the faculty. 
The members are not allowed to take the title of Aca- 
demiſts in the beginning of their books, without a 
written permiſſion from their preſident, which is not 

ranted till the work has been examined by the cen- 
— of the Academy; and the permiſſion is the greateſt 
honour the Academy can confer, as they thereby adopt 
the work, and are anſwerable for it againſt all cri- 
ticiſms that may be made upon it. To this law the 
preſident or promoter himſelf is ſubject; and no aca- 
demift is allowed to publiſh any thing againſt the wri- 
tings of another, without leave from the ſociety. 

— other Academies of Sciences have been 
founded in Italy ; but, for want of being ſupported by 
princes did not continue long. The loſs of them, how- 
ever, was abundantly repaired by the inſtitution of 
others {till ſubſiſting; ſuch as, the Academy of Filarmo- 
nici at Verona; of Ricovatri at Padua, where a learned 
diſcourſe on the origin of ſprings was delivered by 
Sig. Valliſnieri, firſt profeſſor of phyſic in the univer- 
ſity of that city, and which was afterwards printed. 
To the Academy of the Muti de Reggio, at Modena, 
the ſame Sig. Valliſnieri preſented an excellent diſcourſe 
on the ſcale of created beings, fince inſerted in his hi- 
ſtory of the generation of man aud animals printed at 
Venice in the year 1721. 

F. Merſenue is ſaid to have given the firſt idea of a 
philoſophical Academy in France, towards the begin- 
ning of the 17*Þ century, by the conferences of natu- 
raliſts and mathematicians occafionally held at his 
—_— ; at which Gaſſendi, Des Cartes, Hobbes, 
Roberval, Paſcal, Blondel, and others aſſiſted. F. Mer- 
ſenne propoſed to each certain problems to examine, or 
certain experiments to be made. Theſe private aſſem- 
blies were ſucceeded by more public ones, formed by 
Mr Montmort, and Mr Thevenot the celebrated tra- 
veller. The French example animated ſeveral Engliſh- 
men of diſtinction and learning to erect a kind of 
philoſophical academy at Oxford, towards the cloſe of 
Oliver Cromwell's adminiſtration z which, after the 
Reſtoration, was erected into a Royal Society *. The 
Engliſh example, in its turn, animated the French. 
Lewis XIV. in 1666, aſſiſted by the counſels of Mr 
Colbert, founded an Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
with a ſufficient revenue to defray the charge of expe- 
riments, and ſalaries to the members. 

Royal Academy of Sciences. After the peace of the 
Pyrenees, Lewis XIV. being deſirous of eſtabliſhing 
the arts, ſciences, and literature, upon a ſolid founda- 


tion, directed M. Colbert to form a ſociety of men of 


known abilities and experience in the different branches, Academiee, 


who ſhould meet together under the king's protection, 
and communicate their reſpeQive diſcoveries. Ac- 
cordingly Mr Colbert, having conferred with thoſe 
who were at that time moſt a. 4 Bore for their learn- 
ing, reſolved to form a ſociety of ſuch perſons as were 
converſant in natural philoſophy and mathematics, to 
join to them other perſons ſkilled in hiſtory and other 
branches of erudition, along with thoſe who were en- 
tirely engaged in what are called the Belles Lettres, 
grammar, eloquence, and poetry. The geometricians 
and natural philoſophers were ordered to meet on Tueſ- 
days and Saturdays, in a great hall of the king's li- 
brary, where the books of mathematics and natural 
philoſophy were contained ; the learned in hiſtory to 
aſſemble on Mondays and Thurſdays, in the hall where 
the books of hiſtory were contained; and the claſs. of 
Belles Lettres to aſſemble on Wedneſdays and Fridays. 
All the different claſſes were likewiſe ordered to meet 
together upon the firſt 'Thurſday of every month; and, 
by their reſpective ſecretaries, make a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the foregoing month. a 

In a ſhort time, however, the claſſes of Hiſtory, 
Belles Lettres, &c. were united to the French Academy, 
which was originally inſtituted for the improvment and 
refining the French language, ſo that the royal Aca- 
demy contained only two claſſes, viz. that of natural 
philoſophy and mathematics. | 

In year 1696, the king, by a proclamation dated the 
26 of January, gave this Academy a new form, and 
put it upon a more reſpectable footing.— It was now 
to be compoſed of four kinds of members, viz. bonc- 
rary, 2 aſſociatet, and elrves. Theſe laſt were 
a kind of pupils, or ſcholars, each of whom was attach- 
ed to one of the penſionaries. Ihe firſt claſs to contain 
ten perſons, and each of the reſt twenty. The hono- 
rary academiſts to be all inhabitants of France; the 
penſionaries all to reſide at Paris; eight of the aſſociates 
allowed to be foreigners; and the eleves all to live at 
Paris. The officers to be, a preſident named by the 
king, out of the claſs of honorary academiſts; and a 
ſceretary and treaſurer to be perpetual. Of the, pen- 


ſionaries, three to be geometricians, three altronomers, 


three mechanics, three anatomiſts, three chemiſts, three 
botaniſts, and the remaining two to be ſecretary and 
treaſurer. Of the twelve aſſociates, two to apply them- 
ſelves to geometry, two to botany, and two to chemi- 
ſtry. The eleves to apply themſelves to the ſame kind 
of ſcience with the penſionaries they were attached to; 
and not to ſpeak, except when called by the preſident. 
No regular or religious to be admitted, except into the 
claſs of honorary academiſts; nor any perſon to be ad- 
mitted either for aſſociate or penſionary, unleſs known 
by ſome conſiderable printed work, ſome machine, or 
other diſcovery. The afſembhes were held on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, unleſs either of them happened 
to be a holiday, and then the aſſembly was held on the 
preceding day. To encourage the members to purſue 
their labours, the king engaged not only to pay the or- 
dinary penſions, but even to give extraordinary grati- 
fications, according to the merit of their reſpective per- 
formances; furniſhing withal the expence of the expe- 
riments and other inquiries neceſſary to be made. If 
any member gave in a bill of charges of experiments 
he had made, or defired the printing of any book, and 
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Academies. brought in the charges of graving, the money was im- 


mediately paid by the king, upon the preſident's al- 
lowing and ſigning the bill. So, if an anatomiſt re- 
quired live tortoiſes, for inſtance, for making experi- 
ments about the heart, &c. as many as he pleaſed were 
brought him at the king's charge. Their motto was, 
Irvenit et perſecit, 

In the year 1716, the duke of Orleans, then regent, 
made an alteration in their conſtitution ; augmenting 
the number of honoraries, and of aſſociates capable of 
being foreigners, to 12; admitting regulars among 
ſuch aſſociates; and ſuppreſſing the claſs of eleves, as 
it appeared to be attended with ſome inconveniencies, 
particularly that of making too great an inequality 
among the Academiſts, ow being productive of ſome 


miſunderſtandings and animoſities . the members. 


At the ſame time he created other two claſſes; one con- 


ſiſting of 12 adjuncts, who, as well as the aſſociates, 
were allowed a deliberative voice in matters relative to 
ſcience; and the other ſix free aſſociates, who were not 
attached to any particular ſcience, nor obliged to pur- 
ſue any particular work. 

Since its re-cſtabliſhment in 1699, this Academy has 
been very exact in publiſhing, every year, a volume con- 
taining either the works of its own members, or ſuch 
memoirs as have been compoſed and read to the Aca- 
demy during the courſe of that year. To each volume 
is prefixed the hiſtory of the Academy, or an extract 
of the memoirs, and, in general, of whatever has been 
read or faid in the Academy; at the end of the hiſtory, 
are the eulogiums on ſuch Academiſts as have died that 
year.—M. Rouille de Meſlay, counſellor to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, founded two prizes, one of 2500, and 
the other of 2000 livres, which are alternately diftri- 
buted by the parliament every year; the ſubject for 
the firſt muſt relate to phyſical aſtronomy, and thoſe for 
the latter to navigation and commerce. 


Notwithſtanding the advantages which the members . 


of this Academy enjoy over others, in having their 
expences defrayed, and even being paid for their time 
and attendance, they have fallen under ſome imputa- 
tions, particularly that of plagiariſm, or borrowing 
their neighbours inventions; but with what juſtice we 
do not ſay. 

The Royal Society at Berlin was founded in 1700, 
by Frederic II. king of Pruſſia, on the model of that 
of England; excepting that, beſides natural know- 
ledge, it likewiſe comprehends the Belles Lettres. In 
1710, it was ordained that the preſident ſhall be one of 
the counſellors of ſtate, and nominated by the king. 
The members were divided into four claſſes; the 6 


for proſecuting phyſics, medicine, and chemiſtry; the 


ſecond for mathematics, aſtronomy, and mechanics; 
the third for the German language and the hiſtory of 
the country ; the fourth for oriental learning, particu- 
larly as it may concern the propagation of the goſpel 
among infidels. Each claſs to ele& a director for 
themſelves, who ſhall hold his poſt for life. The mem- 
bers of any of the claſſes have free admiſſion into the 
aſſemblies of any of the reſt. 

The great promoter of this inſtitution was the cele- 
brated Mr Leibnitz, who accordingly was made the 
firſt director. The firſt volume of their tranſactions 
was publiſhed in 1710, under the title of Miſcellanea 
Berolinenſia; and though they received but few marks 
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publiſh new volumes in 1723, 1727, 1734, and 1740. 
At laſt, however, Frederic III. the prefent king of 
Pruſſia, gave new vigour to this Academy, by inviting 
to Berlin ſuch foreigners as were moſt diſtinguiſhed for 


their merit in literature, and encouraged his ſubjects to 


proſecute the ſtudy and cultivation of the ſciences by 
giving ample rewards; and thinking that the Academy, 
which till that time had had ſome miniſter or opulent 


— 


nobleman for its preſident, would find an advantage in 


having a man of letters at its head, he conferred that 
honour on M. Maupertuis. At the ſame time, he gave 


a new regulation to the academy, and took upon 


himſelf the title of its protector. 

The academiſts hold two public aſſemblies annually; 
one in January, on the —— king's birth- day; and 
the other in May, on the day of his acceſſion to the 
throne. At the latter of theſe is given, as a prize, a 

old medal of 50 ducats value: the fubject for this prize 
is ſucceſſively, natural philoſophy, mathematics, meta- 
phyſics, and erudition. 

The Imperial Academy at Peterſburgh was projec- 
ted by Czar Peter the Great, who had taken the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures for its eſtabliſhment, when he was 
883 by death from putting them into execution. 

is ſucceſſor, the Czarina Catherine, laboured on the 
ſame plan; and in a ſhort time formed one of the moſt 
celebrated academies in Europe, compoſed of the moſt 
conſiderable foreigners, ſome of them ſettled at Peterſ- 
burgh. The memoirs of this academy, which are pu- 
bliſhed in Latin, are highly valuable, particularly for 
the mathematical part. The Academy, however, was 
in a very languiſhing condition, when the empreſs 
Czarina Eliſabeth aſcended the throne ; but that prin- 


ceſs, happily, naming count Raſomowſki prefident, he 


gave it a new body of ſtatutes, and quickly reſtored it 
to its ancient ſplendor. 

The building and apparatus of this academy are 
extraordinary, there being a fine library, obſervatory, 
&c. It partakes much of what we call an Univer/ity ; 


having regular profeſſors in the. ſeveral faculties, who 


read lectures as in our ſchools. —The ordinary aſſem- 
blies are held twice a-week, and public or ſolemn ones 
thrice a- year. In the public aſſemblies an account is 25 
ven of what has been done in the private ones. e 
Academy has this modeſt motto, Paulatim. 

The Academy of Sciences, called the Inſtitute Bo- 
lagna, was founded by count Marſigli in 1712, for 
the cultivating of phyſics, mathematics, medicine, che- 
miſtry, and natural hiſtory. Its hiſtory is written by 
M. de Limiers, from memoirs furniſhed by the foun- 
der himſelf. p 

VI. Academies of Law; as that famous one at 
Beryta, and that of the Sitientes at Bologna. 

VII. Academies of HisTorr ; as the Royal Academy 
of Portugueſe Hiſtory at Liſbon. This Academy was 
inſtituted by King John V. in 1720. It conſiſts of a 
director, four cenſors, a ſecretary, and 50 members; 
to each of which is aſſigned ſome part of the eceleſiaſti- 
cal or civil hiſtory of the nation, which he is to treat 


either in Latin or Portugueſe. In the church-hiſtory 


of each dioceſe, the prelates, ſynods, councils, churches, 
monaſteries, academies, perſons illuſtrious for ſanity 
or learning, places famous for miracles or relics, muſt 
be diſtinctly related in twelve chapters. The civil hiſto- 
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y compriſes the tranſactions of the kingdom from the 
government of the Romans down to the preſent time. 
he members who reſide in the country are obliged to 
make collections and extracts out of all the regiſters, &c. 
here they live. Their meetings to be once in fiftcen 
days. 

* medal was ſtruck by this Academy, in honour of 
their prince: the front of which was his effigy, with 
the inſcription Johannes V. Luſitanorum Rex; and, on 
the reverſe, the ſame prince is repreſented ſtanding, and 
raiſing Hiſtory almoſt proſtrate before him, with the le- 
gend Hiſtoria Reſurges. Underneath are the follow- 
ing words in abbreviature: REG1a ACADemia II- 
SToriæ LUSITanz, INSTITuta VI. Idus Decembris 
MDCCXX. 

VIII. Academies of AnTiIQuiTiES; as that at Cor- 
tona in Italy, and at Upſal in Sweden. The firſt is 
deſivned for the ſtudy of Hetrurian antiquities; the 
other for illuſtrating the northern languages, and the 
antiquities of Sweden, in which notable diſcoveries 
have been made by it. The head of the Hetrurian 
Academy is called Lucomon, by which the ancient go- 
vernors of the country were diſtinguiſhed. One of their 
laws is to give audience to poets only one day in the 
year ; another is to fix their ſeſſions, and impoſe a tax 
of a diſſertation on each member in his turn. 

The Academy of Medals and Inſeriptions at Paris was 
ſet on foot by M. Colbert, under the patronage of 
Lewis XIV. in 1663, for the ſtudy and explanation 
of ancient monuments, and perpetuating great and 
memorable events, efpecially thoſe of the French mo- 
narchy, by coins, relievos, inſcriptions, &c. The 
number of members at firſt was confined to four or 
five, choſen out of thoſe of the French Academy; 
who met in the library of Mr Colbert, from whom 
they received his majeſty's orders. The days of their 
meetings were not determined; but generally they 
met on Wedneſdays, eſpecially in the winter ſeaſon: 
but, in 1691, the king having given the inſpection of 
this academy to M. de Pontchartrain comptroller ge- 
neral, &c. he fixed their meetings on Tueſdays and 
Seturdays. 

By a new regulation, dated the 16" of July 1701, 
the Academy was compoled of ten hon9rary members; 
ten aſſociates, each of whom had two declarative voices; 
ten per/i:naries 5 and ten eleves, or pupils. They then 
met every Tuefday and Wedneſday, in one of the halls 
of the Louvre; and had two public meetings yearly, 
one the day after Martinmas and the other the 16.5 
after Eaſter, The claſs of e/eves has been ſuppreſſed, 
and united to the aſſociates. The king nominates their 
preſident and vice-preſident yearly ; but their ſecretary 
and treaſurer are perpetual. The reſt are choſen by 
the members themſelves, agreeably to the conſtitutions 
on that behalf given them. ; 

One of the firſt undertakings of this Academy, was 
to compoſe, by means of medals, a connected hiſtory of 
the principal events of Lewis XIV. 's reign: but in this 
deſign they met with great difficulties, and of conſe- 
guence it was interrupted for many years; but at length 
it was completed down to the advancement of the duke 
of Anjou to the crown of Spain, 

In this celebrated work, the eſtabliſhment of the 
Academy itſelf was not forgot. The medal on this 
1 repreſents Mercury fitting, and writing with an 
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antique ſtylus on a table of braſs ; he leans with his Academics. 
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left hand upon an urn full of medals, and at. his feet are 
ſeveral others placed upon a card : the legend, Rerum 
geſtarum fides; and on the excrgue, Academia regia 
inſeriptionum et numiſmatum, inſtituta M. DC. LXIII. 
ſignifying that the Royal Academy of Medals and In- 
ſcriptions, founded in 1663, ought to give to future 
ages a faithful teſtimony of all great actions. Beſides 
this work, we have ſeveral volumes of their memoirs ; 
and their hiſtory, written and continued by their ſecre- 
taries. 

IX. Academies of BeLLEs LETTERS, are thoſe 
wherein eloquence and poetry are chiefly cultivated, 
Theſe are very numerous in Italy, and not uncommon 
in France. 

The Academy of Umidi at Florence has contributed 
2 to the proprets of the ſciences by the excel- 

ent Italian tranſlations given, by ſome of its members, 
of the ancient Greek and Latin hiſtorians. Their 
chief attention is to the Italian poetry, at the ſame 
time that they have applied themſelves to the poliſhing 
of their language, which produced the Academy La 
Cruſca. 

The Academy of Humoriſts, Uinoriſti, had its origin 
at Rome from the inariage of Lorenzo Marcini, a 
Roman gentleman ; at which ſeveral perſons of rank 
were gueſts; and, it being carnival time, to give the 
ladies ſome diverſion, they took themſelves to the re- 
citing of verſeg, fonnets, ſpecches, firlt ex tempore, and 
afterwards premeditately; which gave them the deno- 
mination of Belli Hlumcri. Aiter — experience, co- 
ming more and more into the taſte of theſe exereiſes, 
they reſolved to form an Academy of Belles Lettres; 
and changed the title of Bell; Fumori for that of Hu- 
moriſti chuſing for their device a cloud, which, after 
being formed of exhalations from the ſalt waters of the 
ocean, returns in a gentle ſweet ſhower; with this motto 
from Lucretius, Redi-agmine dulci. 

In 1690, the Academy of Arcadi was eſtabliſhed at 
Rome, for reviving the ſtudy of Poetry and of the 
Belles Lettres. Befides moſt of the politer wits of 
both ſexes in Italy, this academy comprehends many 
princes, cardinals, and other cecleſtaſties; and, to a- 
void diſputes about pre-eminence, all appear maſked 
after the manner of Arcadian ſhepherds, Within ten 
years from its firſt eſtabliſhment, the number of Aca- 
demiſts amounted to fix hundred. They hold aflem- 
blies ſeven times a-year in a mead or grove, or in the 
gardens of ſome nobleman of diſtinction. Six of theſe 
meetings are employed in the recitation of poems and 
verſes of the Arcadi reſiding at Rome; who read 
their own compolitions ; except ladies and cardinals, 
who are allowed to employ others. The ſeventh meet- 
ing is ſet apart for the compolitions of foreign or 
abſent members. 

This academy is governed by a Cuitos, who repre- 
ſents. the whole ſociety, and is choſen every jour years, 
with a power of electing 12 others yearly for his aſ- 
ſiſtance. Under theſe are two ſub-cuſtodes, one vicar 
or pro-cuſtos, and four deputies or ſuperintendants, an- 
nually choſen. The laws of the ſociety arg immuta- 

ble, and bear a ncar reſemblance to the ancient model, 

There are five manners of electing members. The 
firſt is by acclamation. This is uſed when ſovereign 
princes, cardinals, and ne ri of kings, deſire 8 
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The ſecond is called annumeratian. This was intro- 
duced in favour of ladies and academical colonies, where 
the votes are taken privately. The third, repreſenta- 
tion, was eſtabliſhed in favour of colonies and univer- 
ſities, where the young gentry are bred ; who have 
each a privilege of recommending one or two mem- 
bers privately to be ballotted for. The fourth, ſarro- 
gation, whereby new members are ſubſtituted in the 
room of thoſe dead or expelled. The laſt, d2/tination ; 
whereby, when there is no vacancy of members, per- 
ſons of poetical merit have the title of Arcadi confer- 
red upon them, til] ſuch time as a vacancy ſhall hap- 
pen. All the members of this body, at their admiſ- 
ſion, aſſume new paſtoral names, in imitation of the 
ſhepherds of Arcadia. 'The academy has ſeveral co- 
lonies of Arcadi in different cities of Italy, who are 
all regulated after the ſame manner. 

X. ACADEMIES of Languages ; called, by ſome, 
Grammatical Academies; as, 

The Academy della Cruſca at Florence, famous for 
its vocabulary of the Italian tongue, was formed in1 582, 
but ſcarce heard of before the year 1584, when it be- 
came noted for a diſpute between 'Tailo and ſeveral of 
its members. Many authors confound this with the 
Florentine academy. The diſcourſes which Toricelli, 
the celebrated diſciple of Galileo, delivered in the aſ- 
ſemblies, concerning levity, the wind, the power of per- 
cuſſion, mathematics, and military architecture, are a 
proof that theſe academiſts applied themſelves to 
things as well as words, 

The Academy of Fructiſeri had its riſe in 1617, at 
an aſſembly of ſeveral princes and nobility of the coun- 
try, who met with a deſign to refine and perfect the 
German tongue. It flouriſhed long under the direc- 
tion of princes of the empire, who were always choſen 
preſidents. In 1668, the number of members aroſe to 
upwards of goo. It was prior in time to the French 
academy, which only appeared in 1629, and was not 
eſtabliſhed into an academy before the year 1635. Its 
hiſtory is written in the German tongue, by George 
Neumarck. 

The French Academy, which had its riſe from a meet- 
ing of men of letters in the houſe of M. Conrart, in 1629. 
In 1635, it was erected into an academy, by Cardinal 
Richlieu, for refining and aſcertaining the French lan- 
guage and ſtyle.--The number of its members are limited 
to 403 out of whom a director, chancellor, and ſecretary, 
are to be choſen: the two former hold their poſt for 
two months, the latter is perpetual. The members of 
this academy enjoy ſeveral privileges and immunities, 
among which is that of not being obliged to anſwer be- 
fore any court but that of the king's houſhold. They 
meet three times a- week in the Louvre; at breaking 
up, forty ſilver medals are diſtributed among them, 
having on one ſide the king of France's head, and on 
the reverſe, Protedeur de] Academie, with laurel, and 
this motto, AI /mmzrtalite. By this diſtribution, the 
attendance of the Academiſis is ſecured, thoſe who are 
preſent receiving the ſurplus otherwiſe intended for the 
abſent. To elect or expel a member, at leaſt eighteen 
are required ; nor can any be choſen unleſs he petition 
for it : by this expedient, the affront of refuſals from 
perſons elected is avoided, Religious are not admit- 
ted; nor can any nobleman, or perſon of diſtinction, 
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Academies. be admitted; and the votes are then given viva voce. be admitted on another footing than as a man of let- Academi,, 
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ters. None are to be Bae except for baſe and 
diſhoneſt practices; and there are but two inſtances of 
ſuch expulſions, the firſt of M. Granier for refuſing 
to return a depoſit the other of the Abbe Furetiere 
for plagiariſm. The deſign of this academy was 
to give not only rules, but examples, of good writing. 
They began with making ſpeeches on ſabje&ts taken 
at pleaſure, about twenty of which were printed. They 
met with great oppoſition from the parliament at their 
firſt inſtitution ; it being two years before the patents 
ray by the king would be regiſtered. They have 
een ſeverely ſatyrized, and their ſtyle has been ridiculed 
as enervating inſtead of refining the French language. 
They are all charged with having ſurfeited the world 
by flattery, and having exhauſted all the topics of pa- 
negyric in praiſe of their founder; it being a duty in- 
cumbent on every member, at his admiſſion, to make 
a ſpeech in praiſe of the king, the cardinal, the chan- 


cellor Seguier, and the perſon in whoſe place he is e- 


lected. The moſt remarkable work of this academy 
is a dictionary of the French tongue; which, after 
50 years ſpent in ſettling the words and phraſes to be 
uſed in writing, was at laſt publiſhed in 1694. 
The Royal Spaniſh Academy at Madrid held its firſt 
meeting in July 1713, in the palace of its founder, 
the duke d' Eſcalona. It conſiſted at firſt of eight A- 
cademiſts, including the duke; to which number 14 
others were afterwards added, the founder being cho- 
ſen preſident or director. In 1714, the king granted 
them his confirmation and protection. Their device 
is a crucible in the middle of the fire, with this motto, 
Limpia, Ha, y da Eſplendor ; © it purifies, fixes, and 
gives brightneſs.” The number of members is limited 
to 24; the duke d' Eſcalona to be director for lite, 
but his ſucteſſors choſen yearly, and the ſecretary ta 


be perpetual. Their object, as marked out by the 


royal declaration, was to cultivate and improve the 
national language : they were to begin with chuſing 
carefully ſuch words and phraſes as have been uſed by 
the belt Spaniſh writers; noting the low, barbarous, 
or obſolete ones; and compoſing a dictionary wherein 
theſe may be diſtinguiſhed from the former. 

XI. Acaptmirs of Dancing ; as that erected by 
Lewis XIV. with privileges above all the reſt. 

XII. Acaptmies of Painting ; as the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture at Paris. This took its riſe 
from the diſputes that happened between the maſter 
painters and ſculptors in that capital; in conſequence 
of which, M. Le Brun, Sarazin, Comeille, and o- 
thers of the king's painters, formed a defign of inſtitu- 
ting a particular academy; and, b preſented a 
petition to the king, obtained an arret dated Jan. 20. 
1648. In the beginning of 1655, they obtained from 
cardinal Mazarin a brevet, and letters patent, which 
were regiſtered in parliament; in gratitude for which 
favour, they choſe the cardinal for their protector, and 
the chancellor for their vice- protector. In 1663, by 
means of M. Colbert, they obtained a penſion of 4000 
livres. The academy conſiſts of a protector; a vice- 
protector; a director; a chancellor; four rectors; ad- 
juncts to the rectors; a treaſurer; four profeſſors, one 
of which is profeſſor of anatomy, and another of geo- 
metry; ſeveral adjuncts and counſellors, an hiſtoria- 
grapher, a ſecretary, and two uſhers, 1 
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The Academy of Painting holds a public aſſembly 


every day for two hours in the afternoon, to which the 
painters reſort either to deſign or to paint, and where tlie 
feulptors model after a naked perſon. There are 12 
profeſſors, each of whom keeps the ſchool for a month; 
and there are 12 adjuncts to ſupply them in caſe of 
need. The profeſſor upon duty places the naked man 
as he thinks proper, and ſets him in two different atti- 
tudes every week. This is what they call /efting the 
nadel. In one week of the month he ſets two models 
together, which is called ſetting the group. The paint- 
ings and models made after this model, are called aca- 
demics, or academy-figures. They have likewiſe a wo- 
man who ſtands for a model in the public ſchool. 
Every three months, three prizes for deſign are diſtri- 
buted among the e/eves or diſciples ; two others for 
ainting, and two for ſculpture, every year. 

There is alſo an Academy of Painting, Sculpture, &c. 
at Rome, eſtabliſhed by Lewis XIV. wherein thoſe 
who have gained the annual prize at Paris are in- 
titled to be three years entertained at the King's ex- 
pence, for their further improvement. 

XIII. Academies of ARCHITECTURE ; as that eſta- 
bliſhed by M. Colbert in 1671, — of a com- 
pany of ſkilful architects, under the dire ion of the 
ſuperintendant of the buildings. 

XIV. Academies of PoLiTics; as that at Paris, con- 
ſifting of fix perſons, who met at the Louvre, in the 
chamber where the papers relating to foreign affairs 
were lodged. But this Academy proved of little ſer- 
vice, as the kings of France were ws 7 - to truſt any 
but their miniſters with the inſpection of foreign affairs. 

ACADEMY is alſo a term for ſchools and other ſemi- 
naries of learning among the Jews, where their rabbins 
and doctors inſtructed their youth in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and explained to them the Talmud and the ſe- 
crets of the Cabbala : Thoſe of Tiberias and Babylon 
have been the moſt noted. 

ACADEMY 1s often uſed with us to denote a kind of 
collegiate ſchool, where youth are inſtructed in arts and 
ſciences. There is one at Portſmouth for teaching na- 
vigation, drawing, &c.; another at Woolwich, for ory 
fication, gunnery, &c.—Beſides theſe, there are nume- 
rous academies, eſpecially in London, for teaching 
mathematics, languages, writing, accounts, drawing, 
and other branches 5 

Acapux is likewiſe a name given to a riding- 
ichool, where young gentlemen are taught to ride * 
great horſe, &c. and the ground allotted is uſually 
called the Menage. 

Acaptemy Figure, a drawing of a naked man or 
woman, taken | hat the life, which 1s uſually done on 
paper with red or black chalk, and ſometimes with pa- 
ſtils or crayons . See Acaptmy, No XII. par. 2. ſupra. 

ACADIE, or Acapy, in geography, a name for- 
merly given to Nova Scotia, or _—_ Scotland, one of 
our American colonies. See Nova ScoTla. 

AC AENA, in antiquity, a Grecian meafure of length, 
being a ten feet-rod, uſed in meaſuring their lands. 

ACAJOU, or Cas#Ew-NUT-TREE. See AxAcAR- 
DIUM. 

ACALANDRA, a town of Lucania, on the other 
fide the Apennine, (Strabo); now Salandra, in the Ba- 
filicata, on the river Acalandrus. 


ACALANDRUS, a river falling intothe bay of Ta- 
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rentum, not far from the Metapontum, (Pliny, Strabo); 
now Fiume de Roſeto. 
ACALEPTIC, in ancient proſody, a complete verſe. 
ACALYPHA, the Three- ſeeded Mercury, in bo- 


tany, a genus of plants belonging to the monœcia mo- 


nadelphia claſs. There are only four ſpecies of this 

lant; the acalypha virginica, which is a native of Cey- 
r the virgata, indica, and auſtralis, all natives of A- 
merica. Sir Hans Sloan ranks this plant with the 
nettle, under the name of urtica minor iners ſpicata. 
As theſe plants have no beauty to recommend them, 
and at the ſame time are too tender to thrive eaſily in 
this climate, a particular deſcription of the ſpecies or 
their culture ſeems unneceſſary. 

ACAMANTIS, the ancient name of the iſland Cy- 
prus, taken from one of its promontories, ſituate to the 
welt. | 

ACAMAS, ſon of 'Theſeus, followed the reſt of the 
Grecian princes to the ſiege of Troy; and was deputed, 
with Diomedes, to the ; on in order to get Helen 
reſtored. Laodice, Priam's daughter, fell in love with 
him, ſtole a night with him, and had a ſon by him call- 
ed Munitus. He was one of the heroes who concealed 
themſelves in the wooden horſe. One of the tribes of 
Athens was called Acamantides from him, by the ap- 
pointment of the oracle. He founded a city in Phrygia 
Major, called Acamantium; and made war againſt the 
Solyms. 

ACAMBOU, a kingdom of Africa, on the coaſt of 
Guinea, 

ACANACEOUS PranTs, ſuch as are armed with 
prickles. 

ACANGIS, that is, Ravagers or Adventurers ; a 
name which the Turks give their huſſars or light- 
troops, who are generally ſent out in detachments to 
procure intelligence, haraſs the enemy, or ravage the 
country. 

ACANTHA, in botany, the prickle of any plant; 
in zoology, a term for the ſpine or prickly fins of fiſhes. 

ACANTHABOLUS, in ſurgery, an inftrument 
for pulling thorns, or the like, out of the ſkin. 

ACANTHINE, any thing reſembling or belong- 


ing to the herb acanthus. Acanthine garments, among 


the ancients, are ſaid to be made of the down of thi- 
ſtles; others think they were garments embroidered in 
imitation of the acanthus. 

ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS Fisats, a term uſed 
by Linnæus and others for thoſe fiſhes whoſe back-tins 
are hard, offeous, and prickly. 

ACANTHOS, a town of Egypt, near Memphis, 
(Pliny); now Biſalta. Alſo a maritime town of Mace- 
doma, to the welt of mount Athos, a colony of An- 
drians, (Thucydides, Ptolemy); now Erifo; near which 
was ſhewn Xerxes's ditch, of ſeven ſtadia, in order to 
ſeparate mount Athos from the continent, and convey 
his ſhips, without doubling Athos, into the Singitic 
Bay. Acanthos, is allo a town of Epirus. 

ACANTHUS, bears-breech, or brank-urſine, in 
botany ; a genus of plants of the angioſpermia order 
belonging to the didynamia claſs. For the figure of 
this plant, which is extremely beautiful, ſee Plate I. 
fig. 3. There are five 

Species. 1. The mollis, or common bear's-breech 
a native of Italy, is the fort that is uſed in medicine“ 


Acaleptic 


Acanthus. 


0 See M An 
ria Medica, 


and 1s ſuppoſed to be the mollis acanthus of Virgil: no 68. 
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Acapulco. 
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the leaves of ths ſpecies are famous for having gi- 
ven riſe to the capital of the Corinthian pillars . 
2. The ſpinoſus, or prickly bear's-breech; the leaves of 
which are deeply jagged in very regular order, and each 
ſegment is terminated with a ſharp ſpine, as are alſo 
the footitalks of the leaves and the empalement of the 
flower, which renders it troubleſome to handle them. 
3. Ilicifolius, or ſhrubby bear's-breech, grows natu- 
rally in both the Indies. It is an evergreen rub, which 
riſes about four feet nigh; and 1s Aaded into many 
branches, garniſhed with leaves like thoſe of the com- 
mon holly, and armed with ſpines in the ſame manner: 
the flowers are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the com- 
mon acanthus, but ſmaller. 4. The nigra, or Portugal 
bear*s-breech, with ſmooth finnated leaves of a livid 
green colour, was diſcovered in Portugal by Dr Juſſieu 
of the royal garden at Paris. 5. The middle bear's- 


breech, with entire leaves, having ſpines on their bor- 


der, is ſuppoſed to be the acanthus of Dioſcorides. 


Culture. They are ail perennial plants. The firſt and 
ſecond ſpecies may be propagated either by ſeeds, or by 
oft-ſets from the roots. The beſt way is to raiſe them 
from the ſeeds; which ſhould be ſown about the end of 
March, in a light foil. They are beſt dropped at di- 
ſtances into ſhallow drills, and covered three quarters of 
an inch with mould. When the plants are come up, the 
ſtrongeſt ſhould be marked, and the reſt ſhould be pulled 
up, that theſe may ſtand at a yard diſtance one from an- 
other. They require no other culture, but to keep them 
clear from weeds. The third, fourth and fifth forts, 
are 4 — only by ſeeds; which, as they do not 
ripen in Europe, muſt be obtained from the places in 
which they grow naturally: the plants are ſo tender, 
that they cannot be preſerved out of the ſtove in this 
country. 

AcanTavs is likewiſe uſed by Theophraſtus as a 
ſynonime of the acacia. 

AcanTHUSs, in architecture, an ornament repreſent- 
ing the leaves of the acanthus, uſed in the capitals of 
the Corinthian and Compoſite orders, 

ACANUS, in botany, a ſynonime of carduus caſa- 
bonæ of Linnzus. See Carpvuus, 

ACAPULCO, a conſiderable town and port in 
Mexico, on the South Sea. It has a fine harbour, from 
whence a ſhip annrally ſails to Manila in the Philip- 
pine iſlands, near the coaſt of China in Aſia: and an- 
other returns annually from thence with all the treaſures 
of the Eaſt Indies, ſuch as diamonds, rubies, ſapphires, 
and other precious ſtones; the rich carpets of Perſia; the 
camphire of Borneo; the benjamin and ivory of Pegu 
and Cambodia; the filks, muſlins, and calicoes, of the 
Mogul's country; the gold-duſt, tea, china-ware, filk, 
and cabinets, of China and Japan; beſides cinnamon, 
cloves, mace, nutmegs, and pepper; inſomuch that this 
ſingle ſnip contains more riches that many whole fleets. 
The goods brought to Acapulco are carried to the city 
of Mexico by mules and pack-horſes; and from thence 
to Vera Cruz on the North Sea, in order to be ſhipped 
for Europe. Acapulco itſelf is a ſmall place, conſiſt- 
ing of about 2 or zoo thatched houſes. Ships arrive at 
the port by two inlets, ſeparated from each other by a 
{mall ifland ; the entrance into them in. the day-time 
is by means of a ſea-breeze, as the ſailing out in the 
night-time is effected by a land- breeze. A wretched 
fort, 42 pieces of cannon, and a garriſon of 60 men, 
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defend it. It is equally extenſive, ſafe, and commo- 
dious. The baſon which conſtitutes this harbour is 
ſurrounded by lofty mountains, which are ſo dry, that 
they are even deſtitute of water. The air here is hot, 
heavy, and unwholeſome; ta which none can habituate 
themſelves, except certain negroes that are born under 
a ſimilar climate, or ſome aces This feeble and 
miterable colony is crowded with a vaſt acceſſion to its 
numbers upon the arrival of the gal ons; traders flock - 
ing here from all the provinces oi Mexico, who come 
to exchange European toys, their own cochineal, and 


about ten millions + of ſilver for ſpices, muſlins, printed + {4;;,,.. 


linens, ſilk, perfumes, and the gold works of Alia. Sterling. 


W. Long. 102. 29. N. Lat. 17. 30. 
ACARALT, a town of Paragiy in South America, 
built by the Jeſuits in 1624. Long. 116. 40. S. lat. 260. 
ACARAUNA, a ſmall American fiſh, called by 
our ſailors the old-wife. See LAnkus. 
ACARNANTIA, the firſt country of Free Greece, 
or Greece Proper, bounded on the welt by the Sinus 
Ambracius, and ſeparated from ZEtolia by the river 
Achelous on the eaſt, and by the Sinus Arabracius 
from Epirus. The people were called Acarnanecs, de- 
noting perſons unſhorn ; other Etolians, to the eaſt of 
the Achelous, being called Curetes, (Homer,) from 
being ſnorn. According to Lucian, they were noted 
for eſfeminacy and incontinence; hence the proverb, 
Porcellus Acarnanius. This country was famous for 
an excellent breed of horſes ; ſo that Azagrioc inxr@, is 
a proberbial ſaying for a thing excellent in its Kind, 
It is now called 4a Carnia and il Deſpotato. 
ACARON, or Accaron, a town of Paleſtine, call- 
ed Ełron in ſcripture. It was the boundary of the Phi- 
liſtines to the north; ſtood at ſome diſtance from the 


ſea, near Bethſhemeſa; and was famous for the idol of 
Baalzebub. 


ACARUS, a rrp of inſets belonging to the or- 


der of aptera, or ſuch as have no wings. The acarus 
has eight legs, two eyes, one on each fide of the head, 
and two jointed tentacula. Moſt of the ſpecies of this 
genus have been alſo arranged among the microſ-opic 
animalcules, but with no reaſon; they are all ſufficient- 
ly viſible to the naked eye. The term Acarus is not 
to be underſtood, in this ſenſe, as reſtrained to the 1n- 
ſect commonly underſtood by it, the Mite : that ani- 
mal is poſſeſſed of characters in common with a great 
number of other inſects, which have been called by 
other names, but which are all connected by nature, 
and are therefore of the ſame genus; ſome of them 
have been called ſpiders, others lice, and others by 
other names, referring them to genera to which they 
have as little alliance in nature as to theſe. The ge- 
nus, on bringing theſe back to it, appears a very nu- 
merous one *, and conſiſts of ſome which are inhabi- 
tants of the earth, ſome of waters; ſome which live on 
trees, others among ſtones, and others on the bodies of 
other animals, and even under their ſkin. The deſerip- 
tion of a few of the moſt remarkable will here ſuface. 


1. The firo, or cheeſe-mite, is a very minute ſpecies, The Che: 
To the naked eye, theſe mites appear like moving parti- mite, C 


cles ofduſt. But the microſcope diſcovers them to be per- 
fect animals, having as regular a figure, and perform- 
ing all the functions of life as perfectly, as creatures 
that exceed them many times in bulk. The principal 
parts of them are the head, the neck, and tlie * 
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Acarns. The head is ſmall in proportion to the body; and has 
a ſharp ſnout, and a mouth that opens and ſhuts like a 
mole's. They have two ſmall eyes, and are extremely 
quickſighted; and when they have been once touched 
with a pin, you will eafily perceive how cunningly they 
avoid a ſecond touch. Their legs are each furniſhed 
at the extremity with two little claws, with which the 
animal very nicely takes hold of any thing. The hin- 
der part of the body is plump and bulky; and ends in 
an oval form, from which there iſſue out a few exceed- 
ing long hairs. Other parts of the body are alſo be- 
ſet with thin and long hairs. The males and females 
are eaſily LRinguiſhed in theſe little animals. The fe- 
males are oviparous, as the louſe and ſpider; and from 
their eggs the young ones are hatched in their proper 
form, without having any change to undergo after- 
wards, They are however, when firſt a9 fy ex- 
tremely minute; and, in their growing to their full 
ſize, they caſt their ſkins ſeveral times. Theſe lit- 
tle creatures may be kept alive many months between 
two concave glaſſes, and apphed to the microſcope 
at pleaſure. They are thus often ſeen in coita, con- 
joined tail to tail; and this is performed by an incre- 
dibly ſwift motion. Their eggs, in warm weather, 
hatch in twelve or fourteen days; but, in winter, they 
are much longer. "Theſe eggs are ſo ſmall, that a re- 
i gular computation ſhews, that go millions of them are 
es not ſo large as a common pigeon's egy *. They are 
% e, very voracious animals, and have often been ſeen to cat 
197- one another. Their manner of eatin is by thruſt- 
ing alternately one jaw forward and the other back- 

ward, and in this manner grinding their food; and af- 

ter they have done feeding, they | ng to chew the cud. 

There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies found in dif- 

ferent ſubſtances beſides cheeſe; as in malt-duſt, flour, 

aat-meal, &c. Thoſe in malt-duſt and oat-meal are 

much nimbler than the cheeſe-mites, and have more and 

longer hairs. There are alſo a ſort of wandering mites, 

which range wherever there is any thing they can feed 

on: They are often ſeen in the form of a white duſt, 

and are not ſuſpected to be living creatures. The mite 

is called by authors, ſimply, Acarus. It is an animal 

* 4,.,, very tenacious of life, and will live months without food. 
„tom. it. Mr Lewenhoek * had one which lived eleven weeks on 
Ws. the point of a pin, on which he had fixed it for exa- 
| mining by his microſcope.—2. The ſanguiſugus. The 
a hinder part of the abdomen is crenated, the ſcutel- 
- lum is oval and yellowiſh, and the beak is trifid. It 
13 a native of America, and ſticks ſo faſt on the legs 

of travellers, ſucking their blood, that they can bard- 

ly be extracted. 3. The telarius is of a greeniſh yel- 

low colour. It has a ſmall ſting or weapon, with which 

it wounds the leaves of plants, and occaſions them to 

told backward. They are very frequently to be met 

| with in the autumn, incloſed in the folded leaves of the 
| waar lime-tree. 4. The exulcerans, or itch-acarus, is a very 
ac. fall ſpecies : its body is of a figure approaching to 
oval, and lobated; the head is ſmall and pointed; its 

colour is whitiſh, but it has two duſky ſemicircular 
lines on the back. It has long ſetaceous legs, but the 
two firſt are ſhort. It is found in the puſtules of the 
itch: authors in general have ſuppoſed' that it cauſes 
that diſeaſe; but, if this were ſo, it would be found 
more univerſally in thoſe puſtules. It is more probable 
that theſe only make a proper nidus for it. 5. The 
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batatas, is of a blood-colour, and a little rough; the 
fore pair of legs are as long as the body. It inhabits 
the potatocs of Surinam. 6. The ovinus, or ſheep- 
tick, has a flat body, of a roundiſh _ but ſome- 


what approaching to oval, and of a yellowiſh white co- 
lour, and has a fingle large round ſpot on the back : 
the anus 1s viſible in the — part of the body ; the 
thorax is ſcarce conſpicuous z the head is very ſmall 
and black ; the mouth is bifid : the antennz are of a 
clavated figure, and of the length of the ſnout ; the 
legs are ſhort and black. It is common on ſheep, and its 
excrements ſtain the wool green: it will live in the wool 
many months after it is ſhorn from the animal. 7. The 
coleoptratorum, or acarus of inſects, isextremely minute: 
its body is round, reddiſh, and covered with a firm and 
hard ſkin; the head is very ſmall, the neck ſcarce viſible; 
the legs are moderately long, the anterior pair longer 
than the others; it has a whiteneſs about the anus. 
It is frequent on the bodies of many inſets, which it 
inſeſts, as the louſe does others; it runs very ſwiftly : 
the humble-bee, and many other of the 4 1 inſects, 
are continually infeſted with it; but none ſo much as 
the common black beetle, which has thence been call- 
ed the louſy beetle. 7. The baccarum, or ſcarlet tree- 
mite, is a {mall ſpecies: its body is roundiſh, and the 
back not at all flatted, as it is in many others; the ſkzn 
is ſmooth, ſhining, and gloſſy; and the whole animal 
ſeems diſtended, and ready to burſt; the colour is a 
bright red, but a little duſkier on the ſides than elſe- 
where : the head is very ſmall, and the legs ſhort; 
there is on each fide a ſmall dufky ſpot near the thorax, 
and a few hairs grow from differen. paits of the body 
It is very common on trees, particularly on the cur- 
rant, on the fruit of which we frequently fee it running. 
9. The longicornis, or red ſtone-acarus, is very imail, 
and of a bright red colour; the body is round, and dit- 
tended; the head is very ſmall, and pointed; the legs 
are moderately long, and of a paler red than the body: 
the antennæ are much longer than in any other ſpecies. 
It is frequent about old ſtone-walls and on rocks, and 
runs very nimbly. 10. The aqueticus is a imall ſpecies : 
the body 1s of a figure approacking to an oval, and the 
back appears depreſſed; it is of a bright and ſtrong 
ſcarlet colour. The head is ſmall; the legs are mode- 
rately long and firm,. and are of a paler red than the 
body. It is common in ſhallow waters, where it runs 


very ſwiftly along the bottom. 11. The holoſericeus 


is a ſmall ſpecies : its body is roundiſh, but a little ap- 


proaching to oval; the back ſomewhat depreſſed: it 
is of a fine ſcarlet colour, and covered with a velvety 
down. The head is very ſmall; the eyes are two, and 
very ſmall; the legs are ihort and of a paler red, and 
there is a ſmall black ſpot near the inſertion of the an- 
terior ones. It is very common under the ſurface of 
the earth, and ſometimes on herbs and among hay. 
It is ſuppoſed to be poiſonous, if ſwallowed ; but we 
do not ſeem to have any certain account of ſuch an ef- 
fect. 12. The longipes is the largeſt of the acarus 
kind: its body is roundiſh, of a duſky brown on the 
back, with a duſkier ſpot of a rhomboidal figure near 
the middle of it; the belly is whitiſh; the legs are ex- 
tremely long and ſlender. On the back part of the 
head there {tands a little eminence, which has on it a 
kind of double creit, formed as it were of a number of 
minute ſpines : the eyes are ſmall and black, and are 
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It is very common in our paſtures, 
towards the end of ſummer. Ray and Liſter call it 
araneus cruſtatus longpipes ; Mouffet, araneus longpipes 3 
and, notwithſtanding its having but two eyes, it has 
been almoſt univerſally ranked among the ſpiders. 

ACASTUS, in claſſic hiſtory, the ſon of Pelias 
king of Theſſaly, and one of the moſt famous hunters 
of his time, married Hippolyta, who falling deſperate- 
Iv in love with Peleus her ſon-in-law, and he refuſin 
to gratify her wiſhes, ſhe accuſed him to her huſband of 
a rape; on which he flew them both. 

ACATALECTIC, a term, in the ancient poetry, 
for ſuch verſes as have all their feet or ſyllables, in con- 
tradiſtinction to thoſe that have a ſyllable too few. 

ACATALEPSY, ſignifies the impoſſibility of com- 
prehending ſomething. — The — tenet of 
the Pyrrhoniſts was their aſſerting an abſolute acata- 
lepſy in regard to every thing. 

ACATERY, or Accarxx, an officer of the king's 
houſehold, deſigned for a check betwixt the clerks of 
the kitchen and the purveyors. 

ACATHARSIA, an impurity of the blood or hu- 


mours. 


ACATHISTUS, the name of a ſolemn hymn 


anciently ſung in the Greek church, on the Saturday 
of the fifth week of Lent, in honour of the Virgin, 
for having thrice delivered Conſtantinople from the in- 
vations of the barbarous nations. 

ACCA (St), biſhop of Haguſtaldt, or Hexham, in 
Northumberland, ſucceeded Wilfrid in that ſee in 709. 
He ornamented his cathedral in a moſt magnificent 
manner: he furniſhed it alſo with plate and holy veſt- 
ments; and erected a noble library, conſiſting chiefly 
of eccleſiaſtical learning, and a large collection of the 
lives of the faints, which he was at great pains to pro- 
cure, —He was accounted a very able divine, and was 
famous for his ſkill in church-mutic. He wrote ſeveral 
pieces: particularly, Paſi-nes Sanctorum, the Suffer- 
ings of the Saints: Pro il/uſtrardis ſcripturis, ad Be- 
dam ; For explaining the ſcriptures, addreſſed to Bede, 
He died in 740, having enjoyed the ſee of Hexham 31 
years, under Egbert king of the Northumbrians. 

ACCALIA, in Roman antiquity, ſolemn feſtivals 
held in honour of Acca Laurentia, Romulus's nurſe: 
they were otherwiſe called Laurentalia. 

ACCAPITARE, in law, the act of becoming vaſ- 
ſal of a lord, or of yielding him homage and obedience. 
Hence, 


ACCAPITUM, ſignifies the money paid by a vaſſal 


upon his admiſſion to a feu. 
AccariTuM, in our ancient law, was uſed alſo to 
expreſs the relief due to the chief lord. See REUIEr. 
ACCEDAS ad curiam, in the Engliſh law, a writ 
lying, where a man has received, or fears, falſe judg- 
ment in an inferior court. It lies alſo for juſtice de- 


layed, and is a ſpecies of the writ recordare. 


ACCEDONES. See AccEnDONES. 

ACCELERATED, implies, in a general ſenſe, 
quickened, continually increaſing. Thus, accelerated 
motion is a motion continually increaſing. See Moriox. 

ACCELERATION, an increaſe of velocity in the 
motion of a body; it is oppoſed to retardation, which 
is a diminution of motion. 

ACCELERATION, is alſo a term uſed by ancient aſtro- 
nomers, with whom it ſignified the difference between 
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the revolution of the primum mobile and that of the Acceleru, i 
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ſun, computed to be three minutes and fifty- ſix ſeconds, 

ACCELERATOR, in anatomy, the name of two 
muſcles of the penis, which ſerve for ejecting the urine 
or ſemen. See Anarony, no 176. 

ACCENDENTES, a lower order of miniſters in 
the Romiſh church, whoſe office is to light and trim the 
candles. 

ACCENDONES, or Acctponts, in Roman an- 
tiquity, a kind of gladiators, whoſe office was to excite 
and animate the combatants during the engagement *. 
The orthography of the word is conteſted: the firſt edi- 
tion of Tertullian, by Rhenanus, has it accedones ; an 
ancient manuſcript, accendones. Aquinas adheres to the 
former, Pitiſcus to the latter. The origin of the word, 
ſuppoſing it accendones, is from accendo, I kindle ; ſup- 
poling it accedones, from accedo, I accede, am added to. 
The | Arias places their diſtinguiſhing character in en- 
livening the combat by their exhortations and ſugge- 
ſtions ; the latter ſuppoſes them to be much the — 
with what among us are called ſecondt, among the Ita- 
lians patron: excepting that theſe latter only ſtand by 
to ſee the laws of the frord duly obſerved, without in- 
termeddling to give advice or inſtruction. 

ACCENSI1I, in the Roman armies, certain ſupernu- 
merary ſoldiers, deſigned to ſupply the places of thoſe 
who ſhould be killed or anywiſe diſabled. They were 
thus denominated, guia accenſebantur, or ad cenſum 
adjicitebantur. Vegetius calls them ſupernumerarii le- 
22 Cato calls them ferentarii, in regard they 

urniſhed thoſe engaged in battle with weapons, drink, 
& c. Though Nonnius ſuggeſts another reaſon of that 
appellation, viz. becauſe they fought with ſtones, ſlings, 
and weapons gue ſerruntur, ſuch as are thrown, not 
carried in the hand. They were ſometimes alſo called 
velites, and velati, becauſe they fought clothed, but not 
in armour; ſometimes adſcripticii, and adſcriptivi; ſome- 
times rorarii, The accenſi, Livy obſerves, were placed 
at the rear of the army, becauſe no great matter was 
expected from them: they were taken out of the fifth 
claſs of citizens. 

Acckxsi, in antiquity, denotes an inferior order of 
officers, appointed to attend the Roman magiſtrates, 
ſomewhat in the manner of uſhers, ſerjeants, or tip- 
ſtaves among us. They were thus called from accire, 
to ſend for; one part of their office being to call aſſem- 
blies of the people, ſummon parties to appear and an- 
ſwer before the judges, &c. 

AccEexs1, was alſo an appellation given to a kind of 
adjutants, appointed by the tribune to aſſiſt each cen- 
turion and decurion. In which ſenſe, accenſus is ſyno- 


nymous with fie. — In an ancient inſcription, given 


by a Torre, we meet Acckxsus Equitum RoMmano- 
RUM; an office no where elſe heard of. That author 
ſuſpects it for a corruption; and inſtead thereof reads, 
A CENSIBUS. | 

ACCENSION, the action of ſetting a body on fire: 
thus the accenſion of tinder is effected by ſtriking fire 
with flint and ſteel. 

ACCENT, in reading or ſpeaking, an inflection of 
the voice, which gives to each ſyllable of a word its 
due pitch in reſpe& of height or lowneſs. See the 
article Rr ADbIN q, Ne IV.—The word is originally La- 
tin, accentuse a compound of ad, to; and cans, to ſing. 
Accentus, quaſi adcantus, or juxta cantum. * - 
| enſe, 
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A. 0 
\ cent, ſenſe, accent is ſynonymous with the Greek rover ; the 
Latin tenor, or toner; and the Hebrew ©vv, gu/tus, 
taſte. For the doctrine of Accents in Compoſition, ſee 
Por rav, Part II. no 53, 62, 70, 90,—98. 

Accent, among grammarians, is a certain mark or 
character placed over a ſyllable, to direct the ſtreſs of 
its pronunciation. We generally reckon three gram- 
matical accents in ordinary uſe, all borrowed from the 
Greeks, viz. the acute accent, ('), which ſhews when 
the tone of the voice is to be raiſed. "The grave ac- 
cent (), when the note or tone of the voice is to be 
depreſſed. The circumflex accent (or *), is compoſed 
of both the acute and the grave, and points out a kind 
of undulation of the voice. The Latins have made the 
{ame uſe of theſe three accents. 

The Hebrews have a grammatical, a rhetorical, and 
muſical accent: though the firſt and laſt ſeem, in effect, 
to be the ſame ; both being compriſed under the ge- 
neral name of fenic ers, Len. e they give the pro- 
per tone to ſyllables; as the rhetorical accents are ſaid 
to be euphonic, inaſmuch as they tend to make the 
pronunciation more ſweet and agreeable. There are 
four euphonic accents, and 25 tonic; of which ſome 
are placed above, and others below the ſyllables; the 
Hebrew accents ſerving not only to regulate the riſings 
and fallings of the voice, but alſo to diſtinguiſh the 
ſections, periods, and members of periods, in a diſcourſe; 
and to anſwer the ſame purpoſes with the points in 
other languages. Their accents are Uivided into em- 
perors, kings, dukes, &c. each bearing a title anſwera- 
ble to the importance of the diſtinction it makes. Their 
emperor rules over a whole phraſe, and terminates the 
ſenſe completely; anſwering to our point. Their king 
anſwers to our colon; and their duke to our comma. 
The king, however, occaſionally becomes a duke, and 
the duke a king, as the phraſes are more or leſs ſhort. 
It muſt be noted, by the way, that the management 
and combination of theſe accents differ in 3 
poctry from what they are in proſe. The uſe of the tonic 
or grammatical accents has been much controverted : 
ſome holding that they diſtinguiſh the ſenſe ; while 
others maintain that they are only intended to regulate 
| the muſic, or ſinging; alledging that the Jews ling, 
ocber, rather than read, the ſcriptures in their ſynagogues . 


m. Mo- 


.. Cl. Be this, however, as it will, it is certain the ancient 


Hebrews were not acquainted with theſe accents. The 
opinion which prevails amongſt the learned, is, that 
they were invented about the ſixth century, by the 
Jewiſh doctors of the ſchool of Tiberias, called the 
Maſſoretes. 

As to the Greek accents, now ſeen both in manu- 
ſcripts and printed books, there has been no leſs diſ- 
pute about their antiquity and uſe than about thoſe of 


31 


of modern invention; aſſerting, that anciently they had 
nothing of this kind, but only a few notes in their 
poetry, which were invented by Ariſtophanes the gram- 
Tarian, about the tune of Ptolemy Philopater ; and 
that theſe were of muſical, rather than grammatical uſe, 
ſerving as aids in the ſinging of their poems, and very 
different from thoſe introduced afterwards. He alſo 


ſhews from ſeveral ancient grammarians, that the man- 
ner of writing the Greek accents in theſe days was quite 
diſterent from that which appears in our books. The au- 
thor of La Methode G reque; p. 5 46, obſerves, that the right 
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the Hebrews. Iſaac Voſlius endeavours to prove them 


1 


pronunciation of the Greek language being natural to 
the Greeks, it was needleſs for them to mark it by ac- 
cents in their writings: ſo that, according to all ap- 
pearance, they only bent to make uſe of them ſo low 
as the time in which the Romans, being curious to 
learn the Greek tongue, ſent their children to ſtudy at 
Athens, thinking thereby to fix the pronunciation, and 
to ſacilitate it to ſtrangers; which happened, as the ſame 
author obſerves, a little before Cicero's time. Wetſtein, 
Greek profeſſor at Baſil, in a learned diſſertation en- 
deavours to prove the Greek accents of an older ſtand- 
ing. He owns that they were not always formed in the 
ſame manner by the ancients; but thinks that difference 
owing to the different pronunciation which obtained in 
the different parts of Greece, He brings ſeveral reaſons, 
a priori, for the uſe of accents, even in the earlieſt days: 
as that they then wrote all in capital letters equidiſtant 
from each other, without any diſtinction either of words 
or phraſes, which without accents could ſcarce be in- 
telligible; and that accents were neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
ambiguous words, and to point out their proper mean- 
ing; which he confirms from a diſpute on a paſſage in 
Homer, mentioned by Ariſtotle in his P2#7zcs, chap. v. 
Accordingly, he obſerves, that the Syrians, who have 
tonic, but no diſtinctive accents, have yet invented cer- 
tain points, placed either below or above the words, to 
ſhew their mood, tenſe, perſon, or ſenſe, 

The uſe of accents, to prevent ambiguities, is moſt 
remarkably perceived in ſome eaſtern languages, par- 
ticularly the Siameſe and Chineſe. Among the peo- 
8 of China, every word, or (which is the ſame ag) 
yllable, admits of five accents, as ſpoken more acutely 
or remiſsly; and thus ſtands for many different things. 
The fame ſound ya, according to the accent afhxed to 
it, ſignifies God, a wall, excellent, ſtupidity, and a 
2 Chineſe have but 3 30 ſpoken words in their 
anguage; but theſe being multiplied by the different 
accents or tones, which affect the vowels, furniſh a 
language tolerably copious. By means kereof, their 
330 ſimple ſounds come to denote 1650 things; bur 
this being hardly ſufficient, they are increaſed further 
by aſpirates added to each word, to double the number. 
The Chineſe only reckon four accents: for which the 
miſſionaries uſe the following marks, ai, 4, à, 4; to 
which they have added a fifth, thus, z. They make a 
kind of modulation; wherein, prolonging the duration 

of the ſound of the vowel, they vary the tone, raiſin 
and ſinking it by a certain pitch of voice: ſo that their 
talking is a fort of muſic or ſinging. Attempts have 
been made to determine the quantity of the riſe or fall in 
each accent by means of muſical notes; but this is hard 
to effect, as being different in diſferent perſons. Hence 
the great difficulty of the language to foreigners; they 
are Ls to ſing moſt ſcrupulouſly : if they deviate 
ever ſo little from the accent, they ſay quite a diffe- 
rent thing from what was intended. Thus, meaning 
to compliment the perſon you are talking to with the 
title S/, you call him a beaſt, with the ſame word, 
only a little varied in the tone. Magalhon makes the 
language the eaſier to learn on this account. —'The 
Siameſe are alſo obſerved to ſing rather than talk. 
Their alphabet 1 21 with ſix characters, all only 
equivalent to a K, but differently accented. For tho? 
in the pronunciation the accents are naturally on the 
vowels, yet they have ſome to diverſify ſuch of their 
couſonants 


Accent. 
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conſonants as are in other reſpects the ſame. 
Accu, in muſic, is a certain modulation of ſounds 
to expreſs a paſſion, whether by the voice or inſtruments, 
ACCENTER, in mulic, one of the three fingers in 
0. a trio, viz. the perſon who ſings the higheſt part“. 
ACCEPTANCE, in law, a perſon's agreeing to 


offers made in bargaining, by which the 
concluded. 

AcCcrPeTANCE, in the church of Rome, is put for re- 
ceĩ ring the pope's conſtitutions. 

ACCEPTANCE, in commerce, is the ſubſcribing, ſign- 
ing, and makin £ one's {elf debtor for the ſum contained 
in a bill of exchange or other obligation. See BirLs, 

ACCEPTATION, in grammar, the ſenſe or mean- 
ing wherein any word is taken. 

ACCEPTER, or Accerror, the perſon who ac- 
cepts a bill of exchange, Ec, 

ACCEPTILATION, among civilians, an acquit- 
ance or diſcharge given by the creditor to the debtor 
without the payment of any value. 

ACCESSIBLE, fomethiug that may be approach- 
ed, or that acceſs may be had to. Thus we ſay, Such 
a place is acceſſihle on one fide. &c. 

ACCESSION, in law, is a method of acquiring pro- 
perty, by which, in things that have a cloſe connexion 
or dependence upon one another, the property of the 
principal thing draws after it the property of the ac- 
ceſſory. Thus, the owner of a cow becomes likewiſe 
the owner of the calf. See Law, Part III. noclxii. 6. It 
ſometimes likewiſe ſignifies conſent or acquieicence. 

Access10N, among phyſicians, is uſed for a paroxiſm 
of a diſeaſe; among politicians, it ſignifies a prince's 
fucceeding to the government upon the death of his 

redeceſſor. 

ACCESSORY, in law, is the ſubject acquired by 
acceſſion; Or, in crimes, it ſignifies the perſon by whoſe 
aſſiſtance, advice, or command, the crime was commit- 
ted; in which ſenſe, it is the ſame with accomplice, 
art and part, &c. Sce Law, Part III. no elxxxiv. 
4», 45, 50. 

ACCI, a town of Tarraconenſis, (Pliny, Ptolemy;) 
formerly called Adi, ſuppoſed to be Guadix, to the 
caſt of the city of Granada, at the foot of a mountain, 
near the ſource of the rivulet Guadalantin. Mow 
greatly decayed. It is the Colonia Accitana Gemel—- 
la, (coins); and was of ſome repute among the Ro— 
man colonics. The people were called Gemellenſes, 
becauſe the colony conſiſted of coloniſts from the third 
and fixth legions. 

ACCIAIOLI ( Donato), a man famous for his learn- 
ing and the honourable employments he poſſeſſed in 
Florence his native country, in the 15") century. He 
wrote, A Latin tranſlation of ſome of Plutarch's Lives; 
Commentaries on Ariſtotle's Ethics and Politics; and 
the Life of Charlemagne. He was ſent to France by 
the Florentines, to fne for fuccour from Lewis XI. 
= Pope Sextus IV. but died on his journey at 
Milan; his body was carried to Florence, and buried in 
the church of the Carthuſians. The ſmall fortune he left 
his children is a proof of his probity and difintereſted- 
neſs, His daughters, like thoſe of Ariſtides, were 
married at the public expence, as an acknowledgment 
of his ſervices. His funeral elogium was ſpoken by 


argain is 


Chriſtopher Landini; and an dlegant epitaph, by Poli- 
tian, was inſcribed on his tomb. 
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ACCIDENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes any ca- Aceidgy 
| 


ſual event, | * 
Accivext, among logicians, fs uſed in a threefold —znk 


ſenſe. 1. Whatever does not eſſentially belong to a 
thing; as the clothes a man wears, or the money in his 
pocket. 2. Such properties in any ſubje& as are not 
eſſential to it; thus whiteneſs in paper is an acci- 
dental quality. 3. In oppoſition to ſubſtance, all qua- 
lities whatever are called accidents; as ſweetneſs, ſoft- 
neſs, Cc. a 

AccipexrT, in grammar, implies a property attach- 
ed to a word, without entering into its eſſential defini- 
tion; for every word, notwithſtanding its ſignifica- 
tion, will be either primitive, derivative, ſimple, or 
compound, which are the accidents of words. A 
word is ſaid to be primitive, when it is taken from no 
other word in the language in which it is uſed : thus 
heave, king, good, are primitive words. It is ſaid to 
be derivative, when it is taken from ſome other word: 
thus heavenly, kingdom, goedneſe, &c. are derivatives. 
A imple word is caſily diſtinguiſhed from a compound: 
thus , ;uſfice, are ſimple words; unjuſt, injuſtice, 
are compound: res 18 a fimple word, as well as publica; 
but reſpublica is a compound. Beſides theſe accidents, 
which are common to all ſorts of words, each particu- 
lar ſpectes has its accidents: thus the accidents of the 
noun ſubſtantive are the gender, declenſton, and num- 
ber; and the adiecive has another accident, namely, 
the compariſon. Hee GRAMMAR, no 14, &c. and the 
article LAN uA Rr. | 

Accipexr, in heraldry, an additional point or mark 
in a coat of arms, which may be either omitted or re- 
ained without altering the eſſence of the armour ; ſuch 
as, abatement, difference, and tincture. 

ACCIDENTAL, in a general ſenſe, implies ſome- 
thing that happens by eccident, or that is not eſſential 
to its ſubject. 

Acc1DENTAL, in philoſophy, is applied to that ef- 
fect which flows from ſome cauſe intervening by aeci- 
dent, without being ſubject, or at leaſt without any 
appearance of being ſubject, to general laws or regu- 
lar returns. In this ſenſe, accident is oppoſed to conſfant 
and principal. Thus the ſun's place is, with reſpect to 
the earth, the coaſtant and principal cauſe of the heat 
in ſummer, and the cold in winter; whereas winds, 
ſnows, and rains, are the accidental cauſes which of- 
ten alter and modiſy the action of the principal cauſe. 

AccipexTAL Point, in perſpective, is that point in 
the horizontal line where the projections of two lines 
parallel to each other meet the perſpective plane. 

ACCIPENSER, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes 
belonging to the Amphibia Nantes of Linnzus. The 
accipenſer has a ſingle linear noſtril: the mouth is in 
the under part of the head, and contains no teeth; the 
cirri are below the ſnout, and before the mouth. There 


are three ſpecies of this genus, viz. | 
1. The huſo has 4 eirri; the body is naked, i. e. has fiſh, Fla 
The ſkin of the huſo fg. 6 


no prickles or protuberances. 
is ſo tough and ſtrong, that it is employed for ropes 
in carts and other wheel-carriages; and the ichthyo- 
colla *, or iſinglaſs of the ſhops, famous as an agglu- 
tinant, and uſed alſo for the ſining of wines, is made 
from its ſound or ſcales. The ancients were acquaint- 


ed with the fiſh that afforded this drug. Pliny F men- f 


. . . Cs To 
tions it under the name of ichthyocolla; and ſays, that 
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the glue that was produced from it had the ſame title ; 
and afterwards adds, that-it was made out of the belly 
of the fiſh. The huſo is the largeſt of the genus, and 
grows to 24 feet in length. It inhabits the Danube 
and the rivers of Ruſſia. 

2. The fturio, or ſturgeon, with 4 cirri and 11 
ſquamous protuberances on the back. That this is 
the ?0:0x:5 of Dorion, as quoted by Athenzus, is 
very probable, as well from the account he gives of 
its form as of its nature. He ſays its mouth is always 
open, with which it agrees with the ſturgeon; and that 
it conceals itſelf in the hot months: this thews it to be 
a fiſh of a cold nature; which is confirmed by the hi- 
ſtory of the European fiſh of this ſpecies given by 
Mr Forſter , in his Eſſay on the FVelga; who relates, 
that they are ſcarce ever found in that river in ſpring 
or ſummer, but in vaſt quantities in auturan and win- 
ter, when they crowd from the ſea under the ice, and 
are then taken in great numbers. Whether the aciper:- 
x is the ſturgeon of the moderns, may be doubted; 
otherwiſe Ovid would never have ſpoken of 1t as a fo- 
reign fiſh ; 

Tuque peregrinis, Acipenſer, nobilis undis. 

And thou, a fiſh in foreign ſeas renuwn'd— 
it being well known that it is not uncommon in the 
Mediterranean, and even in the mouth of the Tiber, 
at.certain ſeaſons. But this paſſage leaves us as much 
in the dark as to the particular ſpecies intended by the 
word acipenſer, as the deſcription Pliny has given us: 
for that philoſopher relates, that its ſcales are placed in 
a contrary direction to thoſe of other fiſh, being turned 
towards the mouth ; which diſagrees with the character 
of all that are known at — Bc | Whatever fiſh it 
might be, it was certainly the ſame with the el, or 
heleps ; as appears from Pliny, who makes it ſynony- 
mous with the acipenſer +; and from another line of the 
poet beforementioned : 

Et pretioſus Helps, n»ftris incognitus undis. 

The precious Helops, ſtranger to our ſeas, 

The ſturgeon annually aſcends our rivers, but in no 
great numbers, and is taken by accident in the ſalmon- 
nets, It ſeems a ſpiritleſs fiſh, making no manner of 
reliſtance when entangled, but is drawn out of the wa- 
ter like a lifeleſs lump. It is a fiſh that is ſeldom taken 
far out at ſea, but frequents ſuch parts as are not re- 
mote from the æſtuaries of great rivers. It is admired 
for the delicacy and firmneſs of its fleſh, which is white 
as veal, and extremely good when roaſted. It is ge- 
nerally pickled, The moſt we receive comes either 
from the Baltic rivers, or North America: thoſe cured 
at Pillau have been, till of late, in the greateſt repute ; 
but through the encouragement given by the ſociety 
inſtituted for promoting trade and manufactures, the 
iturgeon from our colonies begins to rival thoſe of the 
Baltic, Great numbers are taken during ſuramer in. 
tae lakes Friſchehaff, and Curiſch-haff near Pillau, in 
large nets made of ſmall cord. The adjacent ſhores are 
formed into diſtricts, and farmed out to companies of 
filliermen, ſome of which are rented for ſix thouſand 
guilders, or near three hundred pounds, per annum. 
They are found in vaſt abundance in the American ri- 
wy in May, June, and July; at which time they leap 
ome yards out of the water, and, falling on their ſides, 
make a noiſe to be heard in ſtill weather at ſome miles 


diſtance, Caviare is made of the roes of this, and alſo 
Vor, I. 
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of all the other ſorts of ſturgeons, dried, ſalted, and 1 


packed up cloſe. Ichthyocolla, or iſing-glaſs, is alſo 
made of the ſound of. our fiſh, as well as that of the 
others; but in very ſmall quantity. The ſturgeon 
grows to a great fize, to the length of 18 feet, and to 
the weight of 500 pounds, but it is ſeldom taken in 
our rivers of that bulk. The largeſt we have known 
caught in thoſe of Great Britain, weighed 460 pounds; 
which was take n about three years ago in the Eſk, where 
they are more. frequently found than in our ſouthern 
waters. In the manner of breeding, this fiſh is an ex- 
ception among the cartilaginous kind; being, like the 
bony fiſh, oviparous, ſpawning in water. | 

3. The ruthenus has 4 cirri, and 15 ſquamous pro- 
tuberances. Tt is a native of Ruſſia, 

ACCIPITER, the name of Linnæus's firſt order of 
Birds. See Zoorodx, n* 8, a. : 

Among the Romans, the term accipiter ſignified a 
hawk; and which, from its being very carnivorous, they 
conhdered as a bird of bad omen: 

Odimus occifitrem, quia ſemper vivit in arms. 

Pliny, however, tells us, that in ſome caſes, particu- 
larly in marriage, it was eſteemed a bird of good 
omen, becauſe it never cats the hearts of other birds; 
intimating thereby, that no differences in a married 
{tate ought to reach the heart. The accipiter was 
worſhipped as a divinity by the inhabitants of Tentyra, 
an iſland in the Nile, being conſidered by them as the 
image of the ſun ; and hence we find that luminary re- 
rraliiited, in hieroglyphics, under the figure of a hawk. 

ACCISMUS, denotes a feigned refuſal of ſome- 
thing which a perſon earneſtly defires. The word is 
Latin; or rather Greek, A»»:7#c; ſuppoſed to be form- 
ed from Acco, the name of a fooliſh old woman noted 
in antiquity for an aſſectation of this kind. 

Acciſmus is ſometimes conſidered as a virtue; ſome- 
times as a vice, which Auguſtus and Tiberius prac- 
tiſed with great ſucceſs. © 
crown of England, may be brought as an inſtance of an 
Acciſmus. 

Accismus is more particularly uſed, in rhetoric, as 
a ſpecies of irony. 

ACCIUS (Lucius), a Latin tragic poet, the ſon of 
a freedman, and, according to St Jerom, born 1n the 
conſulſhip of Hoſtilius Mancinus and Attilius Serra- 
nus, in the year of Rome 583; but there appears 
ſomewhat of confuſion and perplexity in this chronolo- 
gy. He made himſelf known before the death of Pa- 
cuvius, a dramatic piece of his being exhibited the 
ſame year that Pacuvius brought one upon the ſtage, 
the latter being then eighty years of age, and Accius 
only thirty. We do not know the name of this piece 
of Accius's, but the titles of ſeveral of his tragedies 
are mentioned by various authors. He wrote on the 
moſt celebrated ftorics which had been repreſented on 
the Athenian ſtage; as Andromache, Andromeda, A- 
treus, Clytemneſtra. Medea, Meleager, Philocletes, 
the civil wars of Thebes, Tereus, the Troades, Oc. 
He did not always, however, take his ſubjects from 
the Grecian ſtory ; for he compoſed one dramatic piece 
wholly Roman: it was entitled Brutus, and related to. 
the expulſion of the Tarquins. It is affirmed by ſome, 
that he wrote alſo comedies ; which 1s not unlikely, if 
he was the author of two pieces, the Wedding, and 
the Merchant, which have been aſcribed to him. He 
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did not conſine himſelf to dramatic writing; for he left 
other productions, particularly his annals, mentioned 
by Macrobius, Priſcian, Feſtus, and Nonius Marcel- 
Jus. He has been cenſured for writing in too harſh a 
ſtyle, but in all other reſpects has been eſteemed a very 
great poet. He was ſo much eſteemed by the public, 
that a comedian was puniſhed for only mentioning his 
name on the ſtage. Cicero ſpeaks with great deriſion 
of one Accius * * had written achiſtory; and, as our 
author had wrote annals, ſome inſiſt that he is the per- 
ſon cenſured: but as Cicero himſelf, Horace, Quinti- 
lian, Ovid, and Paterculus, have ſpoken of our author 
with ſo much applauſe, we cannot think it is him whom 
the Roman orator cenſures with ſo much ſeverity. 

There was alſo in this age a pretty good orator of 
the ſame name, againſt whom Cicero defended Cluen- 
tins. He was born in Piſaurum, and perhaps was a re- 
lation of our poet. 

ACCIUS, a poet of the 16") century, to whom js 
attributed 4 Paraphraſs en AÆſap's Fables, on which 
Julius Scaliger beſtows great encomiums. 

ACCLAMATION, a confuſed noiſe or ſhout of 
joy, by which the public expreſs their applauſe, eſteem, 
or approbation. 

ACCLAMATION, in a more proper ſenſe, denotes a 
certain form of words, uttered with extraordinary ve- 
hemence, and in a peculiar tone ſomewhat reſembling 
a ſong, frequent in the ancient aſſemblies. Acclama- 
tions were uſually accompanied with applauſes, with 
which they are ſometimes confounded : thoug * 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed; as acclamation was given 


dy the voice, applauſe by the hands; add, that accla- 


mation was alſo beſtowed on perſons abſent, applauſe 
only on thoſe preſent. Acclamation was alſo given by 
women, whereas applauſe ſeems to have been confined 
to men. 

Acclamations are of various kinds; eccleſiaſtical, 
military, nuptial, ſenatorial, ſynodical, ſcholaſtic, thea- 
trical, Sc. We meet with loud acclamations, muſical 
and rhythmical acclamations; acclamations of joy and 
reſpect, and even of reproach and contumely. The 
former, wherein words of happy omen were uſed, were 
alſo called, Laudationes, et bona vota, or good wiſhes 
the latter, Execrationes et convicia. Suetonius furniſhes 
an inſtance of this laſt kind in the Roman ſenate, on 
occaſion of the decree for demoliſhing the ſtatues of 
Domitian, when the fathers, as the bifforian repreſents 
it, could not refrain from contumelious acclamations of 
the deceaſed. The like were ſhown after the death of 
Commodus, where the acclamations run in the follow- 
ing ſtrain: Ho/ti patriæ honores detrahantur, parricide 
honores detrahantur ; hoſtis ſlatuas undique, parricide 
ſlatuas undique, gladiatoris ſtatuas undique, &c.—The 
formula, in acclamations, was repeated ſometimes a 
greater, ſometimes a leſſer, number of times, Hence 
we find in Roman writers, acclamatum eft quinquies, et 
vicies ; five times, and twenty times: ſometimes alſo 
ſexagies, and even odtuagies; fixty and eighty times. 

Acclamations were not unknown on the theatres in 
the earlieſt ages of the Roman commonwealth ; but 
they were artleſs then, and little other than confuſed 
ſhouts. Afterwards they became a ſort of regular con- 
certs. That mentioned by Phædrus, /etare incolumis 
Roma ſalvo principe, which was made for Auguſtus, and 
proved the occaſion of a pleaſant miſtake of a flute- 
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player called Princes, ſhews that muſical acclamations Acclan,, 
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were in uſe in that emperor's reign. Revertentem ex 
Provincia modulatis carminibus profequebantur, ſays 
Suetonius, who giyes another inſtance in the time of 
Tiberius: a falſe report of Germanicus's recovery be- 
ing fpread through Rome, the people ran in crouds to 
the capitol with torches and victims, finging, Salva 
Roma, Salva Patria, Salous eff Germanicus. —Nero, 
paſſionately fond of muſie, took ſpecial care to improve 
and perfe& the muſic of acclamations. Charmed with 
the harmony wherewith the Alexandrians, who came 
to the games celebrated at Naples, had ſung his praiſes, 
he brought ſeveral over to inſtruct a number of youth, 
choſen Ka among the knights and people, in the dif- 
ferent kinds of acclamations practiſed at Alexandria. 
Theſe continued in uſe as low as the reign of Theo- 
doric. But the pcople did not always make a fingle 
chorus; ſometimes there were two, who anſwered each 
other alternately : thus, when Nero played on the 
theatre, Burrhus and Seneca, who were on either 
hand, giving the ſignal by clapping, 5000 ſoldiers 
called Auguſtals, began to chant his praiſe, which the 
ſpectators were obliged to repeat. The whole was 
conducted by a muſfic-maſter called Mefochorns or Pau- 
ſarius.— The honour of acclamations was chiefly ren- 
dered to emperors, their children, and favourites; and 
to the magiſtrates who preſided at the games. Per- 
ſons of diſtinguiſned merit alſo ſometimes received 
them, of which. Quintilian gives us inſtances in Cato 
and Virgil. The moſt uſual | on were, Feliciter, Lon 
gicrem vitain, Annes felicet. The actors themſelvee, 
and they who gained the prizes in the 3 of the 
Circus, were not excluded the honour of acclamations. 
To theatrical acelamations may be added tlioſe of 
the ſoldiery and the people in time of triumph. The 
victorious army accompanied their general to the capi - 
tol; and, among the verſes they ſung in his praiſes, fre- 
quently repeated, Io Txiunrut, which the people 
anſwered in the ſame ſtrain. It was alſo in the way 
of acclamation, that the ſoldiers gave their general the 
title of Imperator, after fome notable victory: a title 
which he only kept till the time of his triumph. 
The acclamations of the ſenate were ſomewhat more 
ſerious than the popular ones; but aroſe from the fame 
principle, viz. a defire of pleaſing the prince or his fa- 
vourites ; and aimed likewiſe at the ſame end, either to 
expreſs the general approbation and zeal of the com- 
pany, or to congratulate him on his victories, or to 
make him new proteſtations of fidelity. Theſe accla- 
mations were uſually given after a report made by ſome 
ſenator, to which the reſt all expreſſed their conſent by 
crying Omxes, Owxes; or elle, Eauun EST, Jus- 
TUM EST. Sometimes they began with acclamations, 
and ſometimes ended with them without other debates. 
It was after this manner that all the elections and pro- 
clamations of emperors, made by the ſenate, were con- 
ducted ; ſomething of which practice is ſtill retained 
at modern elections of kings and emperors, where V7ivat 
Rex, Vive le Roy, and Long live the King, are cuſto- 
mary forms. ; 
The Greeks borrowed the cuſtom of receiving their 
emperors in the public places from the Romans. Luit- 
prand relates, that at a proceſſion where he was pre- 
ſent, they ſung to the emperor Nicephorus, Tea +7»; 


that is, Many years : which Codin expreſſes thus, by 
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aa by To To>uxeoviterys and the 
wiſh or ſalutation by TOXU Y pOvieo ute And at dinner, the 
Greeks then preſent wiſhed with a loud voice to the 
emperor and Bardas, Ut Deus annos multiplicet ; as he 
tranſlates the Greek. Plutarch mentions an acelama- 
tion ſo loud, upon occaſion of Flaminius's reſtoring li- 
berty to Greece, that the very birds fell from heaven 
with the ſhout. The Turks practiſe ſomething like 
this on the fight of their emperors and grand viziers, 
to this day, | 

For the acclamations wherewith authors, poets, &c. 
were received, who recited their works in public; it is 
to be obſerved, the aſſemblies for this purpoſe were held 
with great parade in the moſt ſolemn places, as the ca- 
pitol, temples, the Athzneum, and the houſes of great 
men. Invitations were ſent every where, in order to 
get the greater appearance. The chief care was that 
the acclamations might be given with all the order and 
pomp poſũble. en of fortune who pretended to wit, 
kept able applauders in their ſervice, and lent them to 
their friends, Others endeavoured to gain them by 
preſents and treats. Philoſtratus mentions a youn 
man named Vavus, who lent money to the men of let- 
ters, and forgave the intereſt to ſuch as applauded his 
exerciſes. Theſe acclamations were conducted much 
after the ſame manner as thoſe on the theatre, both as 
to the muſie and the accompaniments : they were to 
be ſuited both to the ſubject and to the perſon. There 
were particular ones for the philoſophers, for orators, 
for hiſtorians, and for poets. It would be difficult to 
rehearſe all the forms of them; one of the moſt uſual 
was-$2p:57, which was to be repeated three times. Mar- 
ti comprehends ſeveral other uſual forms in this verſe: 

Graviter, Cito, Nequiter, Euge, Beate. 
Neither the Greeks nor Romans were barren on this 
head. The names of gods and heroes were given 
thoſe whom they would extol. It was not enough 
to do it after each head of diſcourſe, chiefly after the 
exordium; but the acclamations were renewed at every 
tine paſſage, frequently at every period. 

The acclamations wherewith the ſpectators honoured 
the victories of the athletæ, were a natural conſequence 
of the impetuous motions which attended the gymna- 
tie games. The cries and acclamations of the people, 
iometimes expreſſing their compaſſion and joy, ſome- 
times their horror and diſguſt, are ſtrongly painted by 
different poets and orators. 

Acclzmations made alſo a part of the ceremony of 
marriage. They were uſed for the omen's ſake; being 
the Leta Omina, ſometimes ſpoken of before marriage 
in Roman writers. 


Acclamat ions, at firſt practiſed in the theatre, and 


pailing thence to the ſenate, &c. was in proceſs of time 
recerved into the acts of councils, and the ordinary aſ- 
ſemblies of the church. The people expreſſed their 
approbation of the preacher variouſly ; the more uſual 
forms were, Orthodox! Third Apo/ile, cc. Theſe accla- 
mations being ſometimes carried to exceſs, and often 
miſplaced, were frequently prohibited by the ancient 
doctors, and at length abrogated ; though they ap- 
8 3 been in ſome uſe as low as the time of St 
ernard. 


AccLamation Medals, among antiquaries, ſuch as 


repreſent the people expreſſing their joy in the poſture 


of acelamation. 
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ACCLIVITY, the riſe or aſcent of a hill, in oppo- 
ſition to the declivity or deſcent of it. Some writers 
in fortification uſe it for the talus of a rampart. 

ACCOLA, among the Romans, ſignified a perſon 
who lived near ſome place; in which ſenſe, it differed 
from incola, the inhabitant of ſuch a place. 
 ACCOLADLE, a ceremony anciently uſed in the 
conferring of knighthood. 

Antiquaries are not agreed wherein the accolade 
properly conſiſted. The generality ſuppoſeit to be the 
embrace, or kiſs, which princes anciently gave the new 
knight, as a token of their affection: whence the 
word accolade ; g. d. a claſping, or taking round the 
neck. Others will rather have it to be a blow on the 
chine of the neck, given on the fame occaſion. The 
Accolade is of ſome antiquity, in which ſoever of the 
two ſenſes it be taken. Greg. de Tours writes, that. 
the kings of France, even of the firſt race, in confer- 
ring the gilt ſhoulder- belt, kiſſed the 124 on the 
left cheek. For the accolee, or blow, John of Salii- 
bury aſſures us, it was in uſe among the ancient Nor- 
mans : by this it was that William the Conqueror 
conferred the honour of knighthood on his ſon Henry, 
At firit, it was given with — naked fiſt; but was af- 
terwards changed into a blow with the flat of the 
ſword on the ſhoulder of the knight. | 

ACCOLEE, ſometimes ſynonymous with Acco- 
LADE, Which ſee. It is alſo uſed in various ſenſes in he- 
raldry : ſometimes it is applied to two things joined ; 
at other times, to animals with crowns, or collars about 
their necks, as the lion in the Ogilvy's arms; and, laſt- 
ly, to kews, battons, maces, ſwords, Qc. placed ſaltier- 
wiſe behind the ſhield. 

ACCOLTI (Bernardo), ſecretary to the republic 
of Florence, was ſurnamed L' Unico, or the Non- Such, 
probably from the great extent of his underſtanding, 
the variety of ſciences he had acquired, and the ex- 
cellency of his poetic vein; which not only gained 
him a ſeat among the academicians of the court of 
Urbino, but made that great Mæcenas, pope Leo X. 
in 1520, create him prince of the tate of Nepi. He 
wrote many pieces; among others, a collection of beau- 
tiful poems, printed at Venice in 1519 and 1553. 

ACCOMMODATION, the application of one 
thing, by analogy, to another; or the making two or 
more things agree with one another. 

To know'a thing by accommodation, is to know it 
by the idea of a ſimilar thiag referred thereto. 

A prophecy of ſcripture is ſaid to be fulfilled vari- 
ous ways; properly, as when a thing foretold comes 
to paſs; and improperly, or by way of accommoda- 
tion, when an event happens to any place or people, 
like to what fell out ſome time before to another. — 
Thus, the words of Ifaiah, ſpoken to thoſe of lus own 
time, are ſaid to be fulfilled in thoſe who lived in our 
Saviour's ; and are accommodated to them: © Ye hy- 
pocrites, well did Iſaias propheſy of you,” Oc. which 
ſame words, St Paul afterwards accommedat?s to the 
Jews of his time. 

The primitive church accommodated multitudes of 
Jewiſh, and even heathen ceremonies and practices, to 
Chriſtian purpoſes ; but the Jews had before done the 
ſame by the Gentiles : ſome will even have circumci— 
ſion, the tabernacle, brazen ſerpent, &c. to have been 


originally of Egyptian uſe, and only accommodated by 
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Moſes to the purpoſes of Judaiſm“. Spencer maintains, 
that moſt of the rites of the old law, were an imitation 
of thoſe of the Gentiles, and particularly of the Egyp- 
tians; that God, in order to divert the children of Iſ- 
rae] from the worſhip they paid to the falſe deities, con- 
ſecrated the greateſt part of the ceremonies performed 
by thoſe idolaters, and had formed out of them a body 
of the ceremonial law; that he had indeed made ſome 
alterations therein, as barriers againſt idolatry ; and 
that he thus accommodated his worſhip to the genius 
and occaſions of his ancient people. To this conde- 
ſcenſion of God, according to Spencer , is owing the 
origin of the tabernacle, and particularly that of the 
ark. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, ſomething attending or 


added as a circumſtance to another, either by way of + 


ornament, or for the ſake of ſymmetry. 

AccoMPANIMENT, in mulic, denotes the inſtruments 

which accompany a voice to ſuſtain it, as well as to 
make the muſic more full, The accompaniment is 
uſed in recitative, as well as in fong ; on the ſtage, as 
well as in the choir, &c. The ancients had likewiſe 
their accompaniments on the threatre; they had even 
different kinds of in{truments to accompany the chorus, 
from thoſe which accompanied the actors in the reci- 
tation,—The accompaniment, among the moderns, is 
frequently a different part or melody from the ſong it 
accompanies. It is difputed whether it was ſo among 
the ancients. It is generally alleged, that their ac- 
companiments went no farther than the playing in 
octave, or in antiphony to the voice. The Abbe Fra- 
guier, from a paſſage in Plato, pretends to prove, that 
they had actual ſymphony, or muſic in parts : but 
his arguments ſeem far from being concluſive. 

AccomPANIMENT, in painting, denotes ſuch objects 
as are added, either by May of ornament, or probability; 
as dogs, guns, game, Oc. in a hunting-piece. 

CCOMPANIMENT, in heraldry, any thing added to 
a ſhield by way of ornament ; as the belt, mantling, 
ſupporters, &c. It is alſo applied to ſeveral bearings 
about a principal one; as a faltier, bend, feſs, chev- 
ron, Cc. | 

ACCOMPLICE. Sce AcckssARx. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, the entire execution or 
fulfilling of any thing. 

AccoMPLISHMENT, is principally uſed in ſpeaking 
of events foretold by the Jewiſh prophets in the Old 
Teſtament, and fulfilled under the New. We ſay a 
literal accompliſhment, a myſtical or ſpiritual accom- 
pliſhment, a fingle accompliſhment, a double accom- 
pliſhment, a Jewiſh accompliſhment, a Chriſtian, a 
heathen accompliſhment. 'The ſame prophecy 18 ſome- 
times accompliſhed in all, or ſeveral of thoſe different 
ways. Thus, of ſome of the prophecies of the Old Te- 
ſtament, the Jews find a literal accompliſhment in their 
own hiſtory, about the time when the prophecy was 
given : the Chriftians find another in Chriſt, or the 
earlieſt days of the church; the heathens another, in 
ſome of their emperors ; the Mahometans, another in 
their legiſlator; &c. There are two principal ways of 
pages res a prophecy; diredly, and by accommoda- 
tion, See ACCOMMODATION, and PROPHECY. 

AccoMmPLISHMENT), is alſo uſed for any mental or 
perſonal endowment. a 


ACCORD, in muſic. See ConcorD. 


tas 


ficer, appointed to keep the accounts of a publie com- 


A 
AccorD, in painting, is the harmony that reigns Aceom 
among the lights and ſhades of a picture. _ | 
ACCOUNT, or Accomer, in a general ſenſe, a RW 
computation or reckoning of any thing by numbers. — | 
Collectively, it is uſed to expreſs the books which mer- 
chants, traders, bankers, &c. uſe for recording their 
tranſactions in buſineſs, See Book-xEErinG. 

Chamber of AccounTs, in the French polity, is a 
ſovereign court of great antiquity, which takes cog- 
niſance of and re ikers the accounts of the king's re- 
venue. It is a the ſame with the Engliſh Court of 
Exchequer. 

AccovnT is taken ſometimes, in a particular ſenſe, 
for the computation of time: thus we ſay, The Julian 
Account, the Gregorian Account, ©c. in which ſenſe 
it is equivalent to „le. 

ACCOUNTANT, or AccomeTAxT, in the moſt 
eneral ſenſe, is a perſon ſkilled in accounts. In a 
more reſtricted ſenſe, it is applied to a perſon, or of- 


pany or office; as the South- ſea, the India-company, 
the Bank, the Exciſe, &c. 

ACCOUNTANTSHIP, the art of keeping and 
balancing accounts. See BOOK-KEEPING, + 

ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL, a new officer in 
the court of Chancery appointed by act of parliament 
to receive all moneys lodged in court inſtead of the ma- 
ſters, and convey the ſame to the bank of England for 
ſecurity. 

ACCOUNTING-HOUSE, counTiNG-Houvst, or 
COMPTING=HOUSE, is a houſe, or oflice, ſet apart by a 
merchant, or trading- company, for tranſacting their 
buſineſs, as well as keeping their books, accounts, 
vouchers, Cc. 5 

ACCOUTREMENT, an old term, applied to the 
furniture of a ſoldier, knight, or gentleman. 

ACCRETION, in phy hies, the increaſe, or growth, 
of an organical body, by the acceſſion of new parts *. 

Acckkriox, among civilians, the property acquired | 
in a vague or unoccupied thing, by its adhering to er 
following another already occupied: thus, if a legacy 
be left to two perſons, one of whom dies before the 
teſtator, the legacy devolves to the ſurvivor by right 
of accretion. | 

ACCROCHE, id heraldry, denotes a thing's be- 
ing hooked with another. 

ACCUBATION, a poſture of the body, between 
ſitting and lying. The word comes from the Latin accu- 
bare, compounded of ad, to, and cubs, I lie down. Ac- 
cubation, or Accubitus, was the table-poſture of the 
Greeks and Romans; whence we find the words par- 
ticularly uſed for the lying, or rather (as we call it) ſit- 
ting, down to meat. The Greeks introduced this po- 
ſture. The Romans, during the frugal ages of the re- 
public, were ſtrangers to it. But as luxury got footing, 
this poſture came to be adopted, at leaſt by the men; 
for as to women, it was reputed an indecency in them 
to lie down among the men: though, afterwards, this 
too was got over. But children did not lie down; nor 
ſervants, nor ſoldiers, nor perſons of meaner condition; 
but took their meals fitting, as a poſture leſs indulgent. 
The Roman manner of diſpoling themſelves at table was 
this: A low round table was ohced in the cœnaculum, 
or dining- room; and, about this, uſually three, ſome- 
times = two, beds or couches; according to the num- 

ber 
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ber of which, it was called biclinium or triclinium. 
Theſe were covered with a ſort of bed-clothes, richer 
or plainer according to the quality of the perſon, and 
furniſhed with quilts and pillows, that the gueſts might 
lie the more commodiouſly. There were uſually three 
perſons on cach bed; to crowd more, was eſteemed ſor- 
did. In eating, they lay down on their left ſides, with 
their heads reſting on the pillows, or rather on their 
their elbows. The firſt lay at the head of the bed, with 
his ſeet extended behind the back of the ſecond; the 
ſecond lay with the back of his head towards the navel 
of the firſt, only ſeparated by a pillow, his feet behind 
the back of the third; and ſo of the third, or fourth. 
The middle place was eſteemed the moſt honourable. 
Before they came to table, they changed their clothes, 
putting on what they called cenatoria veſtis, the dining- 
garment; and pulled off their ſhoes, to prevent fouling 
the couch. 

ACCUBITOR, an ancient officer of the emperors 
of Conſtantinople, whoſe buſineſs was to lie near the 
emperor. He was the head of the youths of the bed- 
chamber, and had the cubicularius and procubitor un- 
der him. : 

ACCUMULATION, ina general ſenſe, the act of 
heaping: or amaſſing things together. Among lawyers, 
it is ad in ſpeaking of the concurrence of ſeveral titles 
to the ſame thing, or of ſeveral circumſiances to the 
ſame proof, : 

AccuMuLaT10N of Degree:, in an univeffity, is the 
taking ſeveral of them together, or at ſmaller intervals 
than uſual, or than is allowed by the rules of the uni- 
verſity. | 

ACCURSED, denotes ſomething that lies under a 
curſe, or is deteſtable. It is Iikewiſe uſed for an ex- 
communicated perſon. 

ACCURSIUS, a law-profeſſor in the 13" century, 


born in Florence. His authority was for ſome time 


ſo great, that he was called the Idol of the Lawyers. 

Accuxsius (Mariangelus), a famous critic of the 
16" century, born at Aquilo in the kingdom of 
Naples. His Diatrebes, printed at Rome in folio, in 
1524, on Ovid and Solinus, are a proof of his abili- 
ties 1n that kind of erudition. In his edition of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus there are five books more than in 
any of the preceding ones; and he affirms he had cor- 
rected 5000 errors in that hiſtorian. His predomi- 
nant paſſion was the ſearching for and collecting of old 
manuſcripts : yet he made 1 and Italian verſes; 
was complete maſter of the French, German, and Spa- 
nth tongues; and underſtood optics and muſic. He 
purged himſelf by oath, being charged for being a pla- 
giary with regard to his FT it being reported, 
that he had appropriated to himſelf the labours of Fa- 
bricio Varana, biſhop of Camerino, 

ACCUSATION, the charging any perſon with 
a criminal action, either in one's own name, or in that 
of the public. The word is compounded of ag, to; 
and caiſari, to plead. 

Writers on politics treat of the benefit and the in- 
conventencies of public accuſations. Various argu- 
ments are alleged, both for the encouragement and 
diſeouragement of accuſations againſt great men. No- 
thing, according to Machiavel, tends more to the pre- 
lervation of a late, than frequent accuſations of per- 
ſons truſted with the adminittration of public affairs. 


This, accordingly, was ſtrictly obſerved by the Ro- 
mans, in the inſtances of Camillus, accuſed of corrup- 
tion by Manlius Capitolinus, &c. Accuſations, how- 
ever, in the judgment of the ſame author, are not more 
beneficial than calumnies are pernicious ; which is alſo 
confirmed by the practice of the Romans. Manlius 
not being able to make good his charge againſt Ca- 
millus, was caſt into priſon. 

By the Roman law, there was no public acculer for 

ublic crimes ; every private perſon, whether intereſted 
in the crime or not, might accuſe, and proſecute the 
accuſed to puniſhment, or abſolution. Cato, the molt 
innocent perſon of his age, had been accuſed 42 times, 
and as often abſolved. But the accuſation of private 
crimes was never received but from the mouths of thoſe 
who were immediately intereſted in them: None (e. g.) 
but the huſband could accuſe his wife of adultery. 

The ancient Roman lawyers diſtinguiſhed between 
Haſtulatio, delatio, and accuſatio. For, firſt, leave was 
defired to bring a charge againſt one, which was call- 
ed poſtulare : then he againſt whom the charge was laid, 
was brought before the judge; which was called de- 
ferre, or nominis delatio : laſtly, the charge was drawn 
up and preſented, which was properly the accuſatio. 
'The accuſation properly commenced, according to 
Pxdianus, when the reus or party charged, being in- 
terrogated, denied he was guilty of the crime, and ſub- 
ſcribed his name to the atis made by his opponent. 

In the French law, none but the Procureur general, 
or his deputies, can fotm an accuſation, except for 
high-treaſon and coining, where acculation is open to 
every body. In other crimes, private perſons can on- 
ly act the part of denouncers, and demand reparation 
for the offence, with damages. 

In Britain, by Magna Charta, no man ſhall be im- 
priſoned or EE 
by his peers, or the law : none ſhall be vexed with any 
accuſation, but according to the law of the land: and no 
man may be moleſted by petition to the king, &c. unlets 
it be by indictment or preſentment of lawſul men, or by 
proceſs at common law. Promoters of ſuggeſtions, are 
to find ſurety to purſue them; and if they do not make 
them good, ſhall pay damages to the party accuſed, 
and alſo a fine to the king. No perſon is obliged to 
anſwer upon oath to a queſtion whereby he may accuſe 
himſelf of any crime. 

ACCUSATIVE, in the Latin grammar, is tlie 
fourth caſe of nouns “, and ſignifies the relation of the 
noun on which the action implied in the verb termi- 
nates; and hence, in ſuch lang s as have caſes, theſe 
nouns have a particular tefmination, called accuſative : 
as, Augn/tus vicit Antonium, Auguſtus vanquiſhed An- 
tony. Here Antanium is the noun, on winch the ac- 
tion implied in the verb vicit terminates ; and, there- 
fore, muſt have the accuſative termination. Ovid, ſpeak- 
ing of the palace of the ſun, ſays, Materiem ſuperabat 
op, The work ſurpaſſed the materials. Here te- 
riem has the accufative termination; becauſe? it deter- 
mines the action of the verb /uperabat.--In the Englith 
language there are no caſes, except the genitive; the 
relation of the noun being ſhewn by the aſſiſtance of 
prepolitions, as of, 79, from, &c. 

CCUSIORUM COLONIA, (Ptolemy;) an in- 
land town in the Cavares, in Gallia Narbonenſis: now 
Grenoble, in Dauphiné. See GarNORLE. 
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A Q:C 
ACE, among gameſtere, a card or die marked only 
with one point. 5 
ACEPHALI, or Aczynarirtz, a term applied to 
ſeveral ſects who refuſed to follow ſome noted leader. 
Thus the perſons who refuſed to follow either John of 
Antioch, or St Cyril, in a diſpute that happened in the 
council of Epheſus, were termed Acephali, without a 
head or leader. Such biſhops, alſo, as were exempt 


from the juriſdiction and diſcipline of their patriarch, 


were ſtyled Acephali. 

ACEPHAL, the levellers in the reign of king Henry I. 
who acknowledged no head or ſuperior. Ihey were 
reckoned ſo poor, that they had not a tenement by which 
they might acknowledge a ſuperior lord. 

_ ACEPHALOUS, or AcrrnaLvs, in a general 
enſe; without a head. 

The term is more particularly uſed in ſpeaking of 
certain nations, or people, repreſented by ancient na- 
turaliſts and coſmographers, as well as by ſome mo- 
dern travellers, as . — without heads; their eyes, 
mouths, &c. being placed in other parts. 

Such are the Blemmyes, a nation of Africa near the 
head of the Niger, repreſented to be by Pliny and So- 
linus; Blemmyes traduntur capita abeſſe, ore & oculis 
Fectore affixic. Cteſias and Solinus mention others in 
India near the Ganges, ne cervice, eculot in humeris 
habentes. Mela allo ſpeaks of people, quibus capita et 
valtus in peore ſunt. And Suidas, Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus, Vopiſcus, and others after them, relate the like. 
Some modern travellers ſtill pretend to find acephalous 
people in America, | 

Several opinions have been framed as to the origin 
of the fable of the Acephali. The firſt is that of 'Tho- 
mas Bartholin, who turns the whole into a metaphor ; 
being convinced, that the name Acephali was anciently 
gen to ſuch as had leſs brain, or conducted themſclves 

els by the rules of prudence, than others. Olearius 
rather apprehends, that the ancient voyagers, viewing 
certain barbarous pcople from the coaſts, * been im- 
poted on by their uncouth dreſs; for that the Samo- 
gitians, being ſhort of ſtature, and going in the ſeve- 
rity of winter with thcir heads covered in hoods, ſeem 
at a diſtance as if they were headleſs. F. Laſitau ſays, 
that by Acephali are only meant, people whoſe heads 
are ſunk below their ſhoulders. In effect, Hulſius, in 
his epitome of Sir Walter Raleigh's voyage to Guaiana, 
alſo ſpeaks of a people which that traveller found in the 
province of Irvipanama, between the lakes of Panama and 
Caſſipa, who had no head or neck; and Hondius, in 
his map, marks the place with the figures of theſe mon- 
ſters. Yet De þ Laet rejects the {tory ; being informed 
by other hands, that the inhabitants of the banks of 
the Caora, a river that flows out of the lake of Caſſipa, 
have their head ſo far funk between their ſhoulders, that 
many believed they had their eyes in their ſhoulders 
and their mouths in their breaſts. 

But though the exiſtence of a nation of Acephali 
be ill warranted, naturaliſts furniſh ſeveral inſtances 
of individuals born without heads, by ſome luſus oraber- 
ration of nature, Wepfer gives || a catalogue of ſuch 
acephalous births, frora Schenckius, Licetus, Parzus, 
Wolfius, Mauriceau, &c. 

Act?nHalus, an obſulcte term for the tænia “ or 
tape-worm, which was long ſuppoſed to be acephalous. 
The firſt who gave ita head, was Tulpius; andafterbim, 
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Fehr: The former even makes it biceps, or two- headed. 

Acruatus, is alſo uſed to expreſs a verſe defective 
in the beginning. 

ACER, the maple-tree; a genus of plants, of the 
moncecia order, belonging to the polygamia claſs. Of 
this genus there are ten | 

Species. 1. The pſeudo platanus, improperly called 
the ycamore, is a very large and beautiful tree, with 
broad leaves divided into five lobes, ſerrated in their 
edges; of a dark-green colour on the upper fide, but 
paler and ſomewhat hoary underneath ; the flowers are 
very ſmall, and of a r- white colour. The fruit 
is large, and beautifully variegated with green and 
purple. This ſpecies is a native of Germany ; but 
thrives very well in Britain, where it is frequent in 
plantations. It is very proper for making plantat ions near 
che ſea, or ſheltering ſuch as are already too near it, be- 
cauſe the ſycamore- tree reſiſts the ſpray of the ocean 
much better than moſt other trees. It has however 
this inconvenience, that its leaves are devoured by 1n- 
ſects, ſo as to become full of holes and very unſightly, 


which has cauſed tlie planting of it to be much _— | 


ted of late. 2. The campeſtre, or common maple, is 
too well known to need any particular account; it grow- 


ing very frequently, in hedge-rows, in moſt parts of 


Britain, The timber of the common mapple 1s far 
ſuperior to beech for all uſes of the turner particularly 
for diſhes, cups, trenchers, &c. When it abounds with 
knots, as it frequently does, it is highly eſteemed by 
joiners for inlayings. It is alſo often employed in ma- 
king muſical inſtruments, on account of its lightneſs; 
and for the whiteneſs of its wood was formerly eſteem- 
ed for making tables, &c. 3. The negundo, or Vir- 
ginian aſh-leaved maple, is a very ſtrong — tree; 
and in Virginia, where it is a native, 1s one of the largeſt 
trees of this kind. Tt muſt be planted in places not too 
much expoſed to violent wiads, being ſubject to ſplit 
thereby. 4. The platanoides, or Norway maple, grows 
naturally in Norway, Sweden, and other Northern 
countries in Europe: it riſes to a good height; and is 
well furniſhed with branches, with ſmooth leaves, of a 
ſhining green colour, divided in the form of an hand. 
Theſe have an acrid milky juice, which prevents them 
from being preyed upon by inſects as the ſycamore is; 
and as this ſpecies reſiſts the ſpray of the ſea equally 
with the firſt, it is preferred in plantations ſituated near 
the ſea. 5. The rubrum, or Virginian ſcarlet flower- 
ing maple, is a native of that country, and never grows 
to a large fize in Britain. It is, however, cultivated 
in gardens for the beauty of its flowers, which appear 
in the beginning of April, in roundiſh bunches, at the 
bottom of the footſtalks of the leaves. The ſeeds are 
ripe in five or ſix weeks after; and ought to be imme- 
diately ſown, being otherwiſe very apt to perth. The 
tree ought to be ſheltered, eſpecially whilſt young, from 
the north-eaſt winds ; it delights in a moiſt light ſoil, 
where it will thrive much better, as well as produce 
many more flowers and much better ſeeds, than in a dry 
ground. A variety of this tree is known in England 
by the name of Sir Charles Mager's Flowering Maple, 
from its being firſt ſent from America to Sir Charles 
Wager. Thie flowers of this kind come out in larger 
cluſters than the other, and ſurround the ſmall branches, 
ſo that the tree appears entirely covered with them, and 


makes a much more beautiful appearance than the for- 
mer, 
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mer, which now is not ſo much eſteemed. 6. The ſac- 
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ACERD, a ſour rough aſtringency of taſte, ſuch as 


charinum, or American ſugar-maple, ſo called from a that of unripe fruit. 


coarſe kind of ſugar being obtained from its juice by 
the inhabitants of North America “, 


rows to a large 
ſize. When young, it very much reſembles the Nor- 
way maple: but as it grows up, the leaves become 
more deeply divided, and their ſurfaces leſs ſmooth ; 
they are, beſides, preyed upon by inſets, like the ſyca- 
more; by which circumſtances the two ſpecies are eaſi- 
ly diſtinguiſhed. 7. The Penſylvanicum, or Ameri- 
can mountain-maple, very much reſembles the ſugar- 
maple, only its leaves are more pointed. 8. The opa- 
lus, or Italian maple, is very common in molt parts of 
Italy, particularly about Rome; but in Britain is 
very rarely to be met with, though hardy enough to 
bear the open air. It is one of the largeſt ſpecies of 
trees in Italy, and affords a great ſhade by its nume- 
rous and large leaves. On this account 1t is planted on 
the road - ſides, and near habitations. 9. The monſpe- 
ſulanum, or Montpelier maple, is common in the ſouth 
of France, and in Italy; but is hardly met with in 
Britain. The leaves reſemble thoſe of the common 
maple ; but are of a much thicker ſubſtance, a ſhining 
green colour, and not ſo large. They continue in ver- 
dure very late in the autumn, which renders the trees 
more valuable. 10. The creticum, or Cretan maple, 
grows naturally in the Levant ; it ſomewhat reſembles 
the laſt ſpecies ; but its leaves are of a much thinner 
texture, and their footſtalks covered with a ſoft hairy 
down ; whereas thoſe of the other are ſmooth and ſoft. 

Culture, All theſe ſpecies are propagated either by 
ſeeds or cuttings. If the firſt method is choſen, the 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, 
in a bed of common earth, covering them about half 
an inch thick with light mould. If they cannot be ſown 
in autumn, they mult be put into ſand to preſerve their 
prownng quality ; for if kept dry till the ſpring, the 
ſeeds often fail, or at leaſt lie a whole year in the ground 
before they vegetate. The ſeeds ought alſo to be ſown 
in a ſheltered fituation ; becauſe moſt ſorts of maple, 
eſpecially thoſe which come from America, are very im- 
patient of heat while young; and if the young plants 
are expoſed to the ſun but one day, few of them will 
ſurvive ; being inſtantly attacked by inſects, which in 
that ſhort time devour their ſeed-leaves, after which 
the plants drop to the ground. This is moſt eſpecially 
remarkable in the American ſugar-maple. When the 
plants come up, they muſt be kept free from weeds, and 
in the following autumn tranſplanted into the nurſery, 
where they may grow two or three years,. and then be 
planted where they are to remain. If maple-trees are to 
be mer pray by cuttings, they ſhould be planted in au- 
tumn, 1f the ground is dry ; but where the ſoil is cold 
and molt, the ſpring ſeaſon is preferable. If cut from 
the trees before the Imp begin to ſwell, and the ground 
18 not then fit to receive them, they may be wrapped in 
moſs, and put in a cool place, where they will keep a 
month or five weeks without injury ; but the trees pro- 
pagated from cuttings are not ſo valuable as thoſe from 
ſeeds, becauſe they ſeldom grow ſo large or ſo-upri ht. 

: at 8 Pg 

Moſt, if not all the ſpecies of maples, take well by ino- 
culation, or ingrafting on each other. Some of them 
are plain, and others variegated or ſtriped with dif- 
terent colours, which by the means juſt now mentioned 
may be eaſily intermixed. 


ACERENZ A. See CIiRENZA. 

ACERNO, a town of Italy, in the citerior princt- 
pality of Naples, with a biſhop's ſee. It is 17 miles 
8. W. of Conza, and 12 N. E. of Salerno. E. long. 
15. 46. N. lat. 40. 50. 

ACERNUM, a town of the Picentini, (Pliny;) 
now ACERNO. R 

ACERRA, in antiquity, an altar erected, among 
the Romans, near the gate of a perſon deceaſed, on 
which his friends daily offered incenſe till his burial. — 
The Chineſe have ſtill a cuſtom like this: they erect an 
altar to the deceaſed in a room hung with mourning; 
and place an image of the dead perſon on the altar, to 
which every one that approaches it bows four times, 
and offers oblations and perfumes. 

The Acerra alſo ſignified a little pot wherein were 
put the incenſe and perfumes to be burnt on the altars 
of the gods and before the dead. It appears to have 
been the ſame with what was otherwiſe called thuribu- 
lum, and pyxis. 

We find mention of Acerræ in the ancient church. 
The Jews had alſo their Acerræ, in our verſion render- 
ed cenſers; and the Romaniſts ſtill retain them under 
the name of icen/e-pots, In Roman writers, we fre- 
quently meet with plena acerra, a full acerra: to un- 
derſtand which, it is to be obſerved, that people were 
obliged to offer incenſe in proportion to their eftate and 
condition; the rich in larger quantities, the poor only 
a few grains; the former poured out acerras full on 
the altar, the latter took out two or three bits with 
their fingers. 

ACCERA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Terra di Lavoro; ſeated on the 
river Agno, 7 miles N. E. of Naples, and 20 S. W. of 
Benevento. E. Lon. 15. 10. N. lat. 40. 55. 

ACCERRL, the ancient name of a town on the Cla- 
nius, in Campania, not far from Naples, (Virgil; ) now 
AcckxRA.— The name alſo of another town, -(Plu- 
tarch, Polybius,) now called /a Girola, in the territory 
and to the ſouth-eaſt of Lodi, where the rivulet Serio 
falls into the Adda, to the welt of Cremona and north 
of Placentia. 

ACETABULUM, in antiquity, a meaſure uſed by 
the ancients, equal to one-eighth of our pint. It ſeems 
to have acquired its name from a veſſel in which ace- 
tum or vinegar was brought to their tables, and pro- 
bably contained about this quantity. 

ACETABULUM, in anatomy, a cavity in any bone 
for receiving the protuberant head of another, and 
thereby forming that ſpecies of articulation called exar- 
throſis, See AnaTonr, n' 2, c. 

ACETABULUM, 1n botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of the peziza, or cup-peziza, a genus belonging 
to the cryptogamia fungi of Linnæus. It has got the 
name of acetabulum, from the reſemblance its leaves bear 
to a cup. See PRZIZA. 

ACETARY. Nehemiah Grew, in his anatomy of 
plants, applies this term to a pulpy ſubſtance in certain 
fruits, e. g. the pear, which is incloſed in a conge- 
ries of ſmall calculous bodies towards the baſe of the 
fruit, and is always of an acid taſte. 

ACETIFICATION, a term uſed by chemiſts for 
the making of vinegar, 
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ACETOSA, Sorrel ;, by Linnzus joined to the 
genus of Dock, under the title of Rumex e but as the 
»lants have long been uſed in the kitchen, and ſome- 
times in the ſhops, under the title of Sarrel, we chuſe 


to preſerve it; eſpecially as, according to his method, 


they ſeem more properly ranked in his 229 claſs, in- 
Utled Dixcia. Of this genus there are reckoned eight 

Specizz, 1. The pratenſis, or common ſorrel, grows 
naturally in paſture-grounds in moſt places of Eng- 
land and Scotland, fo requires no deſcription. It 1s 
alſo cultivated in gardens for culinary uſes, where 
it produces large leaves, though it is generally ſmall 
hen growing in the fields. It is a perennial plant, 
and with proper management will continue many 
years, Its acidity gives it a conſiderable medicinal 
virtue in all putrid diſeaſes “; and formerly an eſſen- 
tial ſalt was extracted from it by evaporating the juice 
of the freſh plant. This was, however, very diſſicult to 
procure, and yielded only in ſmall quantity; twenty 
pounds of the plant affording little more than two oun- 
ces of ſalt. What was worie, the ſalt when thus pro- 
cured was inferior in virtue to the plant itſelf; ſo that 
this preparation is now entirely diſuſed. This plant is 
fit for uſe all the year round. 2. The acetoſella, or 
ſneep's ſorrel, grows naturally on dry banks, and on 
gravelly ground, where by its creeping roots it proves 
a very troubleſome weed, ſo is not admitted into gar- 
dens. It poileſles the fame medicinal virtues with the 
former. 3. The ſcutata, round-leaved garden or 
French ſorrel, is a more grateful acid than either of 
the former; ſo is veeferally cultivated for culinary 
uſes. About Paris it 1s cultivated in almoſt as great 
quantity as any other eſculent plant. It has alſo been 
much cultivated in England ſince the introduction of 
French cookery; being an ingredient in many of their 
ſauces and ſoups. 4. The | ans or low creeping 
ſorrel, grows naturally in the northern counties of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. The leaves have very 
ſhort footſtalks, are indented at both ends, and thick 
in proportion to their ſize. They grow near the 


ground, and ſeldom rife above fix inches high. The 


roots creep in the ground, whereby it multiphes ex- 
ceedingly in a proper ſituation. It is ſometimes pre- 
ſerved in gardens for the ſake of variety, but is not 


uſed in the kitchen, though it is applicable to the ſame 


purpoſes with the other ſpecies. 5. The alpina, or 
alpine ſorrel, is full as hardy as the common, and fitter 
for the uſe of the kitchen, as having larger and more 
ſucculent leaves, of an equally . acid taſte. 
6. The veſicaria, or American annual ſorrel, is kept in 
ſome gardens for variety, but is not of any uſe. It is 
a native of America and Egypt. 7. The roſea, or 
Egyptian forrel, grows naturally only in that country; 
it has its name from the bladders of the ſeeds being of 
a fine roſe colour. S. The clunaria, or ſorrel-tree, is a 
native of the Canary Iſlands, and riſes with a ſtron 
woody ſtalk to the height of 10 or 12 feet. It is 
frequently kept in Britain in gardens. g. The ſte- 
rilis, or northern barren ſorrel, is uſed for culinary 
purpoſes; and 1s preferable to the common kind, very 
rarely running to ſeed, and bcing fit for uſe all the 
year round. . 

Culture, Moſt ſpecics of ſorrel may be propagated 
either by ſeeds, ſown early in the ſpring on a moiſt 
ſhady border; or by parting the roots, either in ſpring 
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or autumn. The plants raiſed from the ſeeds, however, 
are more vigorous than thoſe propagated from cut- 
tings. 'They ought to be placed at a good diſtance 
from one another, ſo as to allow of digging the ground 
about each plant. French ſorrel, particularly, — 
its roots ſo much, that the plants ought not to be pla- 
ced at leſs than two feet diſtance from one another. It 
agrees better witli an open ſituation than ſuch as are 
natives of Britain. As the ſeed neither of French ſor- 
rel nor of the ſorrel- tree ripens well in England, they 
can only be propagated from cuttings. The French 
ſorrel thrives beſt on ſtony land, as it grows naturally 
on rocks. The ſorrel-tree requires to be houfed in 
winter, being unable to live in hard froit, If the cut- 
tings are planted in a ſhady border any time in ſum- 
mer, and duly ſupplied with water, they will ſoon put 
out roots : upon which they muſt be immediately ta- 
ken up, and planted in pots; for if permitted to re- 
main in the border, they will ſoon grow ſo vigorous as 
to render their tranſplanting hazardous. When planted 
in pots, they ſhould be placed in the ſhade, until they 
are again rooted ; then they may enjoy the open air 
till October, when the froſts begin to be ſharp; at 
which time they ſhould be carried into the green-houſe, 
and treated in the ſame way as myrtles or other har- 
dy green-houſe plants. 
CETOSELLA. See Oxalis. | 

ACETOUS, an epithet applied to ſuch ſubſtances 
as are ſour or partake of the nature of vinegar. 

ACETUM, vinegar, the vegetable acid of the che- 
miſts. See VIX GAR; and MaTEria MEDICA, ne 71. 
with the references 7b. 

ActTum Diſtillatum, diſtilled vinegar, or ſpirit of 
vinegar. See PHARMACY, no 682, 

Ackrun £/uriens, a diſtilled vinegar, rectified by 
the help of verdigreaſe. It has obtained this name, be- 
cauſe concentrated vinegar creates an appetite. 

Ackruu Radicatum, is likewiſe uſed to denote con- 
centrated vinegar ; but Boerhaave thinks the ?artarus 
regeneraius is the acetum radicatum of the old chemiſts, 

ACGIAH-SARAI, a town on the north ſhore of 
the Caſpian ſea. 

ACH, or Acux, in medicine, a term uſed for any 
ſevere pain; as Head-ach, Tooth-ach, &c. 

ACFLAANS, the inhabitants of Achaia Propria +, 
a Peloponneſian ſtate. This republic was not conſi- 
derable in early times, for the number of its troops, 
nor for its wealth, nor for the extent of its territories ; 
but it was famed for its probity, its juſtice, and its 
love of liberty. Its high reputation for theſe virtues 
was very ancient. The Crotonians and Sybarites, to 
re-eſtabliſh order in their towns, adopted the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Achæans. After the famous battle of 
Leuctra, a difference aroſe betwixt the Lacedæmonians 
and Thebans, who held the virtue of this people in 
ſuch veneration, that they terminated the diſpute by 
their decihon. The government of the Achæans was 
democratical. They preſerved their liberty till the 
time of Philip and Algxander. But in the reign of 
thoſe princes, and afterwards, they were either ſubject 
to the Macedonians, who had made themſelves maſters 


of Greece, or oppreſſed by cruel tyrants. The Achæan 


commonwealth conſiſted of twelve inconſiderable towns 
in Peloponneſus. Its firſt annals are not marked by any 
great action, for they are not graced with one eminent 

character, 
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character. After the death of Alexander, this little 


republic was a prey to all the evils which flow from po- 
itical diſcord. A zeal for the good of the community 
was now extinguiſhed. Each town was only attentive 
to its private intereſt. There was no longer any ſtabi- 
lity in the ſtate; for it _— its maſters with eve 
revolution in Macedonia, Towards the 124 Olym- 
piad, about the time when Ptolemy Soter died, and 
when Pyrrhus invaded Italy, the republic of the A- 
cheans recovered its old inſtitutions and unanimity. 
The inhabitants of Patra and of Dymæ were the firſt 
aſſertors of ancient liberty. The tyrants were baniſh- 
ed, and the towns again made one commonwealth, 
A public council was inſtituted, in which affairs of 
importance were diſcuſſed and determined. A regiſter 
was appointed. to record the tranſactions of the coun- 
cil. hie aſſembly had two preſidents, who were no- 
minated alternately by the different towns, But in- 
ſtead of two preſidente, they ſoon elected but one. Ma- 
ny neighbouring towns which admired the conſtitution 
of this republic, founded on equality, liberty, the love 
of juſtice, and of the public good, were incorporated 
with the Achzans, and admitted to the full-enjoyment 
of thcir-Jaws and privileges. —The arms which the 
Achz2ns chiefly uſed, were ſlings. They were trained 
to the art from their infancy, by ſlinging from a great 
diſtance, at a circular mark of a moderate circumfe- 
rence. By long practice they took ſo nice an aim, 
that they were ſure, not only to hit their enemies on 
the head, but on any part of the face they choſe. 
Their ſlings were of a different kind from thoſe of the 
Balearians, whom they far ſurpaſſed in dexterity. 

ACHA I, (Achzans); the inhabitants of Achaia 
Propria. In Livy, the people of Greece; for the moſt 
part called Achivi, by the Roman poets. In Homer, 
the general name for Grecians, 

ACZ MENES, according to Herodotus, was fa- 
ther of Cambyſes, and grandfather of Cyrus the firſt, 
king of Perſia, Moſt of the commentators of Horace 
are of opinion, that the Achzmenes whom that poet 
mentions, ode x11. of his 29 book, was one of the Per- 
fan monarchs : but, if that were true, he muſt have 
reigned before the Medes ſubdued the Perſians ; for 
we do not hear of any king of that name from the 
time that the Perſians founded that great monarchy, 
wiiich is looked upon as the ſecond univerſal] one. 
However this be, the epithet Achæmenians is frequent- 
ly 1 to the Perſians, in the old Latin poets. 

AxCHAMENES, fon of Darius I. king of Perka, and 
brother of Xerxes, had the government of Egypt be- 
ſtowed on him, after Xerxes had forced the Egyp- 
tians to return to their allegiance. He ſome time 
after commaaded the Fgyptian fleet in the celebrated 
expedition which ave | ſo fatal to all Greece. 'The 
Egyptians having again taken up arms after the death 
of Xerxes, Achzmenes was ſent into Egypt to ſup- 
preſs the rebellion ; but was vanquiſhed by Inarus, 
chief of the rebels, ſuccoured by the Athenians. 

ACHAUS, couſin- german to Seleucus Ceraunus 
and Antiochus the Great, kings of Syria, became a 
very powerful monarch, and enjoyed the dominions he 
had uſurped for many years; but at laſt he was pu- 
niſhed for his uſurpations in a dreadful manner, in the 
140") year of Rome, as related by Polybius *. 


ACHATA, a name taken for that part of Greece 
Vor. I, 
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which Ptolemy calls Hellas; the younger Pliny, Cre- 
cia ; now called Livadia: bounded on the north by 
Theſſaly, the river Sperchius, the Sinus Maliacus, and 
mount Oeta; on the weſt by the river Achelous; on 
the eaſt, turning a little to the north, it is waſhed by the 
Archipelago, ; Brun ta the promontory of Sunium ; on 
the ſouth, joined to the Peloponneſus, or Morea, by 
the iſthmus of Corinth, five miles broad. See L1vapia. 

Acraia Prorara, anciently a ſmall diſtrict in the 
north of Peloponneſus, running weſtward along the 
bay of Corinth, and bounded on the weſt by the Ionian 
Sea, on the ſouth by Elis and Arcadia, on the eaſt by 
Sicyonia: inhabitants, the Achzans , properly ſo called; 
its metropolis, Patræ. It is now called Romania Alta, 
in the Morea. 

Achaia was alſo taken for all thoſe countries that 
joined in the Achzan league, reduced by the Romans 
to a province. Likewiſe for Peloponneſus. 

ACHAIZ PRESBYTER1, or the Preſbyters of Achaia, 
were thoſe who were preſent at the martyrdom of St 
Andrew the apoſtle, A D. 59; and are ſaid to have 
written an epiſtle in relation to it. Bellarmin, and ſe- 
veral other eminent writers in the church of Rome, al- 


low it to be genuine; while Du Pin, and ſome others, 


expreſsly reject it. 

ACHAIUS, ſon of Ethwin, was raiſed to the 
crown of Scotland after the death of Soluatius, A. D. 
588. The emperor Charlemagne ſent an embaſſy to 
defire an alliance with him againſt the Engliſh, whoſe 
pirates ſo infeſted the ſeas, that the merchants could 
not carry on their trade. This alliance was concluded 


in France upon conditions ſo advantageous to the Scots, 
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that Achaius, to perpetuate the memory of it, added 


to the arms of Scotland a double field ſowed with li- 
lies. He died in 819. 
ACHAN, the ſon of Carmi, of the tribe of Ju- 
dah, at the taking of Jericho concealed two hundred 
ſhekels of filver, a Babyloniſh garment, and a wedge 
of gold, contrary to the expreſs command of God. 
This fin proved fatal to the Iſraelites, who were repul- 
ſed at the ſiege of Ai. In this dreadful exigence, Jo- 
ſnua proſtrated himſelf before the Lord, and begged 
that he would have mercy upon his people. —— 
was diſcovered by caſting lots, and he and his children 
were ſtoned to death. his expiation being made, A1 
was taken by ſtratagem. Joſh. vii. 8, 9. 
 ACHARACA, anciently a town of Lydia, ſituate 
between Tralles and Nyſa; in which were the temple 
of Pluto, and the cave Charonium, where patients ſlept 
in order to obtain a cure. 

ACHAT, in law, implies a purchaſe or bargain. 
And hence probably purveyors were called Achators, 
from their making barpaius. 

ACHATES, the companion of Eneas, and his moſt. 
faithful friend, celebrated in Virgil. 

ACHATES, (Sil. Italicus) ; a river of Sicily, now 
the Drillo, (Cluverius) ; which runs from north to 
ſouth, almoſt parallel with, and at no great diſtance 
from, the Gela ; and riſes in the north of the territory 
of Noto. It gave name to the Achates, or Agate, 
ſaid to be firlt found there. 

ACHAZ IB, or Acuzi, a town of Galilee, in the 
tribe of Aſher, nine miles from Ptolemais.---Alſo a 
town in the more ſouthern parts of the tribe of Judah. 

ACHELOUS, in —_— hiſtory, wreſtled with 


Hercules 5 


Achelous 
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Hercules, for no leſs a prize than Deianira, daughter 
to king Oenus : but as Achelous had the power of aſ- 
fuming all ſhapes, the conteſt was long dubious: at aſt, 
as he took that of a bull, Hercules tore off one of his 
horns; ſo that he was forced to ſubmit, and to redeem 
it by giving the conqueror the horn of Amalthea, the 
ſame with the Cornucopia or horn of plenty; which 
Hercules having filled with a variety. of fruits, conſe- 
crated to Jupiter. Some explain this fable, by ſaying, 
That Achelous is a winding river of Greece, whot. 
ſtream was ſo rapid, that it roared like a bull, and over- 
flowed its banks; but Hercules, by bringing it into 
two channels, broke off one of the horns, and ſo re- 
ſtored plenty to the country. See dhe next article. 
AcHxtELorvs, a river of Acarnania ; which riſes in 
mount Pindus, and, dividing /Etolia from Acarnania, 


falls from north to ſouth into the Sinus Corinthiacus. 


It was formerly called Thoas, from its impetuoſity, 
and king of rivers, (Homer.) The epithet Acheloius is 
uſed for {quers, (Virgil); the ancients calling all water 
Achelous, eſpecially in oaths, vows, and ſacrifices, ac- 
eording to Ephorus: Now called Aſpro Potamso. Rivers 
are by the ancient poets called Taur;/rmes, either from 
the bellowing of their waters, or from their ploughing 
the earth in their courſe: Hercules, reſtraining by dykes 
and mounds the inundations of the Achel-us, is ſaid to 
have broken off one of his horas, and to have brought 
back plenty to the country. See the preceding ar- 
ticle. 

Acukrovs, a rivulet of Theſſaly, running by the 
city Lamia, (Strabo, Pauſanias.) Alſo a river of Pe- 
loponneſus, running by Dymæ, in Achaia, (Strabo); 
and by mount Lycæus in Arcadia, (Pauſanias. 

ACHERI (Lux p') a learned Benedictine of the 
congregation of St Maur, was born at St Quintin, in 
Picardy, in 1609 ; and made himſelf famous by printing 
ſeveral works, which till then were only in manuſcript : 
particularly, The epiſtle attributed to St Barnabas; 
The works of Lanfrank, archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
A collection of ſcarce and curious pieces, under the 
title of Spicilegium, i. e. Gleanings, in thirteen vo- 
tumes, quarto. The prefaces and notes, which he an- 
nexed to many of theſ= pieces, ſhew him to be a man 
of genius and abilities. He had alſo ſome ſhare in 
the pieces inſerted in the firſt volumes of The acts of 


the ſaints of the order of St Bennet, the title whereof 


acquaints vs that they were collected and publiſhed by 


him and father Mabillon. After a very retired life, 


till the age of 73, he died at Paris the 29 of April 
1685, in the abbey of St Germain in the fields, where 
he had been librarian. 

ACHERON, a riverof Epirus. The poets feigned it 
to have been the ſon of Ceres, whom ſhe hid in hell for 
fear of the Titans, and turned into a river, over which 
ſouls departed were ferried in their way to Elyſium. 

ACHERON, a river of Theſprotia, in Epirus; which, 
after forming the lake Acherufia, at no great diſtance 
from, falls into the ſea near, the promontory of Chi- 
merium, to the weſt of the Sinus Ambracius, in a courſe 
from north to ſouth. 

AcHERON, or ACHEROsS, a river of the Bruttii in 
Ttaly, running from eaſt to weſt ; where Alexander 
king of Epirus was ſlain by the Lucani, being decet- 


ved by the oracle of Dodona, which bid him beware 
of Acheron. 
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ACHERNER, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt mag- Ach 3 
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nitude in the ſouthern extremity of the conſtellation 
Eridanus. It longitude is 119. 48. 200. of Piſces, and 
its latitude 432%. 46. 3'. S. 

ACHERUSIA PALUS, a lake between Cumæ 
and the promontory Miſenum, now i Lago della Col- 
lucia, (Cluverius.) Some confound it with the Lacus 
Lucrinus, and others with the Lacus Averni. But 
Strabo and Pliny diſtinguiſh them. The former takes 
it to be an effuſion, exundation, or waſhes of the ſea, 
and therefore called by Lycophron, A xypuoix N . 
Alſo a lake of Epirus, through which the Acheron 
runs. — There is alſo an Acheru/ia, a peninſula of Bi- 
thynia on the Euxine, near Heraclea ; and a cave there 
of the ſame name, through which Hercules is fabled 
to have deſcended to hell to drag forth Cerberus. 

ACHIA, a kind of cane that grows in the Eaſt In- 
dies, which is pickled green in the country, with ſtrong 
vinegar, pepper, and ſome other ſpice and ingredients, 
This pickle comes to Europe in a fort of earthen jars, 
about a ſoot high, and the ſame in breadth, growing 
narrower at the mouth. The bits of cane are an 
inch and a half in diameter, and a little above .two 
inches long, almoſt of the ſame conſiſtency with pick- 
led cucumbers. They are of a pale yellow colour; and, 
inſtead of pulps, their inſide is a cloſe, fibrous ſub- 
ſtance, like that of the common canes when the out- 
ſide coat is off, The Dutch bring home great quan- 
tities of this pickle, which their cold climate makes 
them think wholſome. They generally eat it towards 
the end of their meals, judging 1t very good to quicken 
the appetite, and ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 

ACHIAR, is a Malayan word, which ſignifies all 
ſorts of fruits and roots pickled with vinegar and ſpice. 
The Dutch import from Batavia all forts of achiar, 
which the Chineſe make after the manner of the Ma- 
layans ; but particularly that of bamboe, a kind of cane, 
extremely thick, which grows in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and is preſerved there, whilſt it is {till green, with very 
{ſtrong vinegar and ſpice. This is called Bamboe- 
achiar. The name changes according to the fruit with 
which the achiar is made. 

ACHILLIEA, Yarrow, Mirror, or NosEBLEED; 
a genus of the order of the polygamia ſuperflua, belong- 
ing to the ſyngencſia claſs of plants. The following 
are the principal 

Species. 1. The millefolium, or common yarrow, 
is found naturally on banks, and by the ſides of foot- 
paths, in moſt parts of * N It moſt commonly 
bears white flowers, though a varicty of it is found 
which bears purple ones. Theſe, however, do not 
long continue to bear flowers of this colour, if tranſ- 
planted into gardens. It was formerly uſed in medi- 
eine; but though it may {till have a place in ſome diſ- 
penſatories, no phyſician of any note expects any vir- 
tue from it, or ever preſcribes it. It creeps great- 
ly by its roots, and alſo multiphes by the ſeeds, Þ that 
it becomes a troubleſome weed where it is once allow- 
ed to get a footing. The cultivation of it is recom- 
mended by Mr Anderſon, in his Eſſays on Agriculture, 
as a proper food for cattle. 2. The ſantolina, or 


eaſtern ſneezwort, is ſometimes cultivated in gardens ; _ 


it has large yellow flowers, which ſtand upon pretty 
long footitalks placed ſingly, not in bunches as in the 
common kind. It has leaves like lavender-cotton, 
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which, when rubbed, emit a ſtrong oily odour. The 
flowers appear in June and July. 3. The tomentofa, 
or woolly yarrow, 18 a native of the ſouth of France 
and Spain, but lives in the open air in England. The 
flowers are of a bright yellow, and continue long in 
beauty, growing in cluſters at the top of the ſtalks, 
which ſeldom rife above a foot high. The leaves are 
finely cut, and very hoary. 4. The abrotanifolia, or 
tall caſtern yarrow, is a native of the iſlands in the Ar- 
chipelago : it grows to the height of two feet and a 
half, with large umbels of yellow flowers on the top; 
the leaves reſemble thoſe of the common wormwood, 
and are cut into long narrow ſegments.” 5. The cla- 
venna, or Alpine umbelliferous wormwood, takes its 
name from the mountains of which it is a native. It 
ſeldom grows above ſix or ſeven inches in height; it 
ſupports umbels of white flowers, like thoſe of the com- 
mon ſneezwort, which appear in April and May. The 
leaves are ſilvery, and ſhaped like thoſe of wormwood, 
which often decay in the autumn and winter. 6. The 
tanacetifolia, or eaſtern ſneezwort, with tanſey leaves, 
is a very humble plant, ſeldom riſing above fix inches 
in height: The flowers are nearly as large as thoſe of 
the common ſneezwort, white, and growing in flat 
umbels. They appear in June and July. The leaves 
of the plant have ſome likeneſs to thoſe of the common 
wormwood, are very hoary, grow cloſe to the ground, 
and decay in autumn ſo as to make little appearance 
in winter. Like the laſt ſpecies, this is a native of 
the Alps. 7. The ageratum, or ſweet maudlin, was 
formerly much uſed in medicine and for culinary pur- 
poſes ; but has now fallen ſo much into neglect as to 
be totally unknown in the markets; ſo that when it is 
demanded, the white maudlin is ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 
The reaſon of this ſubſtitution was, that the latter is 
more hardy and eaſily propagated than the ſweet maud- 
lin, which is apt to rot in wet winters. The common 
maudlin flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds are 
ripe in September. 8. The Egyptiaca, or hoary ſneez- 
wort, is a native of the Archipelago. It hath very 
hoary leaves, which remain all the year; and the plants 
prong cloſe and low, make a pretty appearance at all 
eaſons. The flowers are yellow, and are produced in 
umbels on the top of the ſtalks; they appear in June, 
and continue till the end of Sep:ember. g. The ptarmi- 
ca, or common ſneezwort, grows wild in the woods, and 
other ſhady places, in many parts of England; ſo is 
not admitted into gardens. There is a variety, however, 
with double flowers, which is preſerved in gardens, and 
18 commonly known by the name of double maudlin. 
This ſpecies creeps greatly by the roots, fo as ſoon 
to overſpread a large ſpot of ground. If planted in 
pots, ſo as to confine its roots from creeping, the italks 
grow cloſe together, -and make a tolerable appearance 
when in flower; but when at a diſtance, ſo that the 
roots have full liberty to run, the flowers appear but 
indifterently. 10. The macrophylla, or Alpine ſneez- 
wort, with feverfew leaves, is a native of the Alps. It 
produces many ſtalks rifing near three feet high ; ha- 
ving looſe branching 1 of white flowers on their 
top, reſembling thoſe of the common ſneezwort, but 
r 0 11. The nana, or hoary Alpine milfoil, is like- 
wie a native of the Alps; the leaves are hoary, and 
the umbels of its flowers are more compact than the 
former; the ſtalks do not rife more than a foot high. 
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12. The nobilis, or ſweet milfoil, approaches to the 
nature of the common milfoil ; but its leaves are of a 
paler green, and are neither ſo * nor ſo much cut 
off as thoſe of the common milfoil are: they have a 
ſtrong ſweet ſcent when bruiſed. 13. The alpina, or 
white maudlin, bears ſome reſemblance to the common 
ſneezwortz but the leaves are longer, of a deeper 

een colour, and deeply indented in their edges; the 
* are white, and the roots creep far under ground. 
The plant will riſe, in good land, to the height of 
four het. 

Culture. All the ſorts of yarrow are eaſily propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which may be ſown either in the ſpring 
or autumn, upon a bed of common earth. When the 
plants come up, and are ſtrong enough for tranſplant- 
ing, they ſhould be planted in beds in the nurſery, 
where they may continue till autumn, when they ſhould 
be tranſplanted to the places where they are to remain. 
The Archipelago kinds, however, are often deſtroyed by 
ſevere froft ; ſo they ought to be ſheltered during the 
winter. Theſe kinds allo rarely bring their ſeeds to 
perfection in England; they are 8 to be pro- 
pagated by flips, which may be taken off and plant- 
ed in a ſhady border any time in ſummer, when they 
will take root in about fix weeks, and then may be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

ACHILLZA, a name frequently given by the ancients 
tothe gum called dragons-blood. See DraGoNns-BLooD. 

ACHILLEID, Acx1LLE1s, a celebrated poem of 
Statius, in which that author propoſed to deliver the 
whole life and exploits of Achilles; but being pre- 
vented by death, he has only treated of the intancy 
and education of his hero. See STATIUS. 

ACHILLES, in fabulous hiſtory, one of the 
2 heroes of ancient Greece, was the ſon of Pe- 
eus and Thetis. He was a native of Phthia, in Theſ- 
ſaly; and, according to the poets, his mother fed him 
by day with ambroſia, and by night covered him with 
celeſtial fire. She dipped him alſo in the waters of the 
river Styx, by which his whole body became invulne- 
rable, except that part of his heel by which ſhe held 
him ; and afterwards intruſted him to the care of the 
centaur Chiron, wo, to give him the ſtrength neceſ- 
ſary for martial toil, fed him with honey, and the mar- 
row of lions and wild boars, &c. To prevent his go- 
ing to the ſiege of Troy, the diſguiſed him in female 
apparel, and hid him among the maidens at the court 
of king Lycomedes : but Ulyſſes diſcovering him, per- 
ſuaded him to follow the Greeks. Achilles diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a number of heroic actions at the 
hege. Being diſguſted, however, with -Agamemnon 
for the loſs of Brifeis, he retired from the camp. But 
returning to avenge the death of his friend Patroclus, 
he flew Flector, Bltened his corple to his chariot, and 
dragged it round the walls of Troy. At laſt Paris, 
the brother of Hector, wounded him in the heel with 
an arrow, while he was in the temple treating about 
his marriage with Philoxena, daughter to king Priam. 
Of this wound he died, and was interred on the pro- 
montory of Sigæum; and after 'Troy was taken, the 
Greeks ſacrificed Philoxena on his tomb. It is ſaid, 
that Alexander, ſeeing this tomb, honoured it by pla- 
Cing a Crown upon it ; at the ſame time crying out, 
that Achilles was happy in having, during his life, 
« ſuch a friend as Patroclus ; and, after his death, a 
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e poet like Homer.” Achilles is ſuppoſed to have died 
1183 years before the Chriſtian æra. 

AcnilLes Tativs. See Tarius. 

Tendo AcniLLis, in anatomy is a ſtrong tendinous 
cord-formed by the tendons of ſeveral was 5. By and in- 
ſerted into the os calcis *. It has its name from the 
fatal wound Achilles is ſaid to have received in that 

art from Paris the ſon of Priam. 

ACHILLINI (Alexander), born at Bologna, and 
doctor of philoſophy in that univerſity. He Jouriſhed 
in the 15th and 16th centurics, and by way of eminence 
was ſtyled the Great Philoſopher. He was a ſtedfaſt 
follower and accurate interpreter of Averroes upon Ari- 
ſtotle, but moſt admired for his acuteneſs and ſtrength 
of arguing in private and public diſputations. He made 
a ſurprifing quick progreſs in his ſtudies, and was very 
early promoted to a proteſlorſhip in the univerſity, in 
which he acquitted himſelf with ſo much applauſe that 
his name became famous throughout all Italy. He con- 
tinued at Bologna till the year 1506; when the uni- 
verſity of Padua made choice of him to ſucceed Anto- 
nio Francatiano in the firſt chair of philoſophy, and 
his fame brought vaſt numbers of ſtudents to his lec- 
tures at Padua : but the war, wherein the republic of 
Venice was engaged = the league of Cambray, 
putting a ſtop to the lectures of that univerſity, he 
withdrew to his native country, where he was received 
with the ſame marks of honour and diſtinction as be- 
fore, and again appointed profeſſor of philoſophy in 
Bologna. He ſpent the remainder of his life in this 
city, where he died, and was interred with great pomp 
in the church of St Martin the Great, which belongs to 
the Carmelite friars. Jovius, who knew Achillini, and 
heard his lectures, ſays, that he was a man of ſuch ex- 
ceeding ſimplicity, and ſo unacquainted with addreſs 
and flattery, that he was a laughing-ſtock to the pert 
and ſaucy young ſcholars, although eſteemed on account 
of his learning. He wrote ſeveral pieces on philoſo- 
phical ſubjects, which he publiſhed, and dedicated to 
John Bentivogh. 

ACHILLIN1 ( Claudius), grandfon of the former, read 
lectures at Bologna, Ferrara, and Parma; where he 
was reputed a great philoſopher, a learned divine, an 
excellent lawyer, an eloquent orator, a good mathe- 
matician, and an elegant poet. He accompanied Car- 
dinal Ludovino, who went as legate into Piedmont ; but 


being afterward neglected by this cardinal, when he 


became pope under the name of Gregory XV. he left 
Rome in diſguſt, and retired to Parma; where the duke 
appointed him profeſſor of law, with a good ſalary. He 
publiſhed a volume of Latin Letters, and another of 
Italian Poems, which gained him great reputation: he 
died in 1640, aged 66. 

ACHIOTTE, or Aca1orTrL, a foreign drug, uſed 
in dying, and in the preparation of chocolate. It is 
the fame with what the French commonly call Recon, 
and the Dutch CJrleane. It has been commonly eſteem- 
ed a kind of argilla, or earth; but later obſervers find 


* viz, The it a flower, or ſced of a tree“, which grows chiefly in 


mitella di- 


phylla. 


See . 
Auella. Guatimala. 


very hot countries, as Yucutan, or Campechy, and 
It is about the fize of a plumb-tree, 
only more tufted ; its branches being longer than the 
trunk. The fruit is incloſed in a rind like a cheſnut, 
except that it is of an oval figure. It begins to open 
eroſſwiſe from the middle to the top; and ſubdivides 
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into four parts, having in the middle a beautiful car. Adin 7 
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nation- coloured flower. The tree has no leaves; but 
inſtead thereof ſhoots out filaments like thoſe of ſaf- 
fron, only bigger and longer. Between theſe grow 
little ſoft vermilion-coloured grains, about the ſize 
of pepper-corns ; which the Indians, ſeparating from 
the filaments, bake in cakes of about half a pound 
each; in which form the drug is brought into Eu- 
rope. The poor people uſe Kekiotte inſtead of fſaf. 
fron : others mix 1t as an ingredient in chocolate, du- 
ring the grinding of the cacoa, the quantity of two 
drams to a pound, to give it a reddiſh colour, @c. 
though this practice was formerly more frequent than 
at preſent, the opinion of its being an earth, which 
even Mr Ray fell into, having diſcredited its uſe. Some 
alſo uſe it to dye wax of a vermilion colour. Phyſi- 
cians hold it a good cordial, and preſervative againſt 
ſuppreſſion of urine. F. Labat deſcribes the E 
ſomewhat differently; eſpecially the preparation of it 
for dying. The tree, according to him, produces year- 
ly its crops of flowers, of a carnation colour ; not un- 
like wild roſes. Theſe are ſucceeded bya kind of rough 
pods, or fruit reſembling cheſnuts, full of ſmall grains; 
which being fermented in water, and this water after- 
wards paſſed through a carribbe ſieve, it contracts a 
red colour. It is then boiled, ſcummed, ſet on the fire 
again, and flirred; till at length it thickens, and will 
fall looſe from the ſpatula ; which is the Achiotte or 
Rocou-in perfection; though to make it more beauti- 
ful, they have two further proceſſes, which are de- 
ſcribed by F. Labat*. According to Savary, to pro- 
cure the Achiotte, they ſhake out the grains in an ear- 
then veſſel, ſoak and then waſh them in ſeveral repeat- 
ed warm waters, till they have diſcharged all their ver- 
milion colour : after which, letting the water ſtand to 
ſettle, the fecula at the bottom is taken and formed 
into little cakes and balls; which when pure, and not 
adulterated either with red earth, or fine brick-duſt, 
are highly valued. Some alſo uſe fire to boil the A- 
chiotte, and give it a farther conſiſtence. 

ACHIGSH, king of Gath, to whom David retired; 
and who gained a complete victory over Saul, which 
was fatal both to that prince and his ſon Jonathan. 

AHITOPHEL, a counſellor, who, revolting from 
David king of Iſrael, ſided with his rebellious fon Ab- 
ſalom; to whom he gave crafty advice, which not being 
complied with, he hanged himſelf. 

ACHLAR, a river of the greater Armenia, other- 
wiſe called Araſt, Catacz, and by the ancients Araxzs. 

ACHMETSCHET, a town of the peninſula of the 
Crimea, the reſidence of the ſultan Galga, who is eldeſt 
ſon of the Khan of Tartary. Long. 51. 20. Lat. 45. 0. 

ACHMET, ſon of Sarim, has left a book concern- 
ing the interpretation of dreams according to the doc- 
trine of the Indians, Perſians, and Egyptians, which 
was tranſcribed out of Greek into Latin by Leo Tuſ- 
cus in 1160, He lived in the gth century. 

ACHMET GEDUC, a famous general under Ma- 
homet II. and Bajazet II. in the 15th century. When 
Mahomet IT. died, Bajazet and Zezan both claimed the 
throne : Achmet ſided with the former, and by his 
bravery and conduct fixed the crown on his head. 
But Bajazet took away his life; ſhining virtue being 
always an unpardonable crime in the eyes of a tyrant. 

ACHONRY, a ſmall town of Ireland, in the pro- 


vince 
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vince of Connaught and county of Sligo, ſeated on the 
river Shannon. 

ACH OR, a valley of Jericho, lying along the river 
Jordan, not far from Gilgal; ſo called from Achan, the 
troubler of Iſrael, being there ſtoned to death. 

Acnor, in medicine. Trallian ſays it is a ſore on the 
outſide of the head, full of little perforations, which diſ- 
charge a humour like ichor, whence its name. He further 
ſays, that the cerion reſembles an achor; but that the 
mouths of the perforations are larger, reſembling the 
cells of a honey comb, whence the name; the matter 
is alſo nearly of the conſiſtence of thin honey. When 


theſe diſeaſes ſpread, the ſerum which ouzes out dries, 


and forms a ſcab.— The achor differs from the favus 
and tinea only in the degree of virulence. It is called 
favus when the perforations are large, and 7inea when 
they are like thoſe which are made by moths in cloth. 
But generally by tinea is underſtood a dry ſcab on the 
hairy ſcalp of children, with thick ſcales and an offen- 
five ſmell. When this diforder affects the face, it is call- 
ed cruſta lactea; which, when it happens to children, 
if in other reſpects they are healthy, the beſt treat- 
ment, beſides keeping the belly moderately lax, is 
cleanlineſs and a moderate diet; an iſſue may be made, 
and continued till the diſorder is cleared and the ſtrength 
of the conſtitution is eſtabliſhed, keeping the hair ſhort 
and waſhing the head with ſoap ſuds.—Some inſtances 
of this ſort are very difficult of cure, and attended with 
violent itching, a pale countenance, &c. but ſtill the 
ſame method generally ſucceeds in all the ſpecies and 
degrees of virulence. Small doſes of calomel F may be 
given as an alterative, rather than as a laxative; and 
the vin. antim. Þ in ſuch doſes, at proper intervals, as the 
ſtomach will eaſily retain. Externally, the unguent & 
pice || may be uſed two or three times in a week, or 
cream mixed with ſalt in fine powder. If the humour 
is repelled, give warm ſudorifics until it return. — Wri— 
ters of medical obſervations afford divers anomalous in- 
ſtances of achores, viz. Some found even in aged peo- 
ple; ſome not on the head, but the feet; others reſem- 
bling the venereal diſeaſe ; others which diſappeared 
vpon cutting the hair, and returned on its growin 
anew; others followed by a thickneſs of hearing, others 
by pannics, and others by a gutta ſerena. Their dry- 
ing up has fometimes been ned by a fever, their 
repulſion inwards by an epilepſy. 

ACHRADINA, (Plutarch, Cicero, Livy); one 
of the four cities or diviſions of Syracuſe, and the 
ſtrongeſt, largeſt, and moſt beautiful part of it; ſe- 
parated by a very ſtrong wall from the outer town, 
Dela and Neapolis. It was adorned with a very large 
forum, with beautiful porticos, a moſt elegant pryta- 
neum, a ſpacious ſenate-houſe, and a ſuperb temple of 
Jupiter Olympius. (Plutarch. ) 

ACHRAS. See Sarora. | 

ACH ROMA TIC an epithet expreſſing want of co- 
lour. The word is Greek, being compounded of « pri- 
vative, and xpowe colgur. 

ACHROMATIC Teleſcopes. See Oprics, no 20. 

ACHYR, a ſtrong town and caſtle of the Ukarin, 
ſubject to the Ruſſians ſince 1667. It ſtands on the ri- 
ver Uorſklo near the frontiers of Ruſſia, 127 miles W. 
of Kiow, Long. 36. o. Lat. 49. 32. 

ACHRYANTHES, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to monogyma claſs of plants. 


Br 
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There are ſeven ſpecies, all natives of the Indies. On- 
ly one of them, the amaranthus, is commonly cultiva- 
ted in botanical gardens, and that more for the ſake 
of variety than beauty. This ſpecies grows to the 
height of three feet, with oblong pointed leaves. The 
flowers come out in long ſpikes from the extremi- 
ties of the branches, and appear in July, the ſeeds ri- 
pening in September. Plants of this kind muſt be 
— in a hot-bed, and may be tranſplanted when 
they have acquired ſufficient ſtrength. If kept in pots, 
and ſheltered during the winter in a warm green-houſe, 
they will live two or three years. 

ACHZIB. See AcHaziB. | 

ACICULZ, the ſmall pikes or prickles of the 
hedge-hog, echinus marinus, &c. 

CIDALUS, a fountain in Orchomenus a city of 
Bcootia, in which the Graces, who are ſacred to Venus, 
bathed. Hence the epithet Acidalia, given to Venus, 
(Virgil. ) 

ACIDS, ſubſtances which give a ſour, ſharp, or 
tart taſte. Among the chemiſts, the acid ſalts are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into the nitrous, vitriolie, muriatic, and ve- 
getable. See CyrmisTRY, n*.22, 76, 103. 

Acips, in the Materia Medica, are ſuch medicines as 
poſſeſs an acid quality See Mar. Mev. n' 10. 

ACIDALIUS (Valens, ) would, in all probability, 
haye been one of the greateſt critics in theſe latter ages, 
had he lived longer to perfect thoſe talents which na- 
ture had given him. He was born at Witſtock, in 
Brandenburg; and having viſited ſeveral academies in 
Germany, Italy, and other countries, where he was 
greatly eſteemed, he afterwards took up his reſidence 
at Breſlaw, the metropolis of Sileſia. Here he remain- 
ed a conſiderable time, in expectation of ſome employ- 
ment; but nothing offering, he turned Roman-catho- 
lic, and was choſen rector of a ſchool at Nieſſa. It 
is related, that about four months after, as he was fo]- 
lowing a proceſſion of the hoſt, he was ſeized with a 
ſudden phrenzy ; and being carried home, expired in a 
very ſhort time. But Thuanus tells us, that his ex- 
ceſſive application to ſtudy was the occaſion of his un- 
timely death; and that his fitting up a- nights in compo- 
— his Conjectures on Plautus, brought upon him a 


diſtemper which carried him off in three days, on the 


257 of May 1595, being juſt turned of 28. He wrote 
a Commentary on Quintus Curtius; alſo, Notes on Ta- 
citus, on the Twelve Panegyrics; beſides ſpeeches, let- 
ters, and poems, His poctical pieces are inſerted in 
the Deliciæ of the German poets, and conſiſt of epic 
verſes, odes, and epigrams. A little piece, printed in 
1595, under the title of Mulieres non eſſe homines, 
% That women were not of the human ſpecies,” was 
falſely aſcribed to him. But the fact was, that Acida- 
lius happening to meet with the manuſcript, and think- 
ing it very whimſical, tranſcribed it, and gave it to the 
bookſeller, who printed it. The performance was high- 
ly exclaimed againſt, inſomuch that the bookſeller 5 
ing ſeized, he diſcovered the perſon who gave him the 
manuſcript, and a terrible outcry was made againſt Aci- 
dalius. A ftory goes, that being one day to dine at a 
friend's houſe, there happened to be ſeveral ladies 
at table, who ſuppoſing him to be the author, were mo- 
ved with ſo much indignation, that they threatened to 
throw their plates at his head. Acidalius, however, in- 
geniouſly diverted their wrath. In his opinion, he * 
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® See Water. 
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the author was a judicious perſon, the ladies being cer- 
tainly more of the ſpecies of angels than of men. Mr 
Baillet has given him a place among his Enfans Cele- 
bres ; and ſays, that he wrote a comment upon Plautus 
when he was but 17 or 18 years old, and that he com- 
poſed ſeveral Latin poems at the ſame age. | 

ACIDIT V, that quality which renders bodies acid. 

ACIDULA. Mineral waters that contain a briſk 
ſpirit, when unaccompanied with heat, are thus named; 
but if they are hot alſo, they are called therme . 

ACIDULATED, a name given to medicines that 
have an acid in their compoſition | 

ACILA, (Strabo;) Ocita, (Pliny;) and Octr1s, 
(Ptolemy;) a ſtaple or mart town in Arabia Felix, on 
the Arabic gulf, from which, according to Pliny, they 
ſet ſail for India. Now Ziden. 

ACILIUS GLABRIO (Marcus), conſul in the year 
of Rome 562, and 211 years before the Chriſtian æra, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery and conduct in gain- 
ing a complete victory over Antiochus the Great, kin 
of Syria, at the Streights of 'I'hermopylz in Theſſaly, 
and on ſeveral other occaſions. He built the Temple 
of Piety at Rome, in conſequence of a vow he made 
before the above-mentioned battle; and the reaſon of 
his giving it that name, is very remarkable. The ſtory 
is mentioned by Pliny, Valerius Maximus, and others . 

ACINIPPO, a town of Bztica, (Pliny ;) its ruins, 
called Ronda la Viega, are to be ſeen near Arunda, in 
the kingdom of Granada. 

ACINUS, or Acin1, the ſmall protuberances of 
mulberries, ſtrawberries, &c. and by ſome applied to 
grapes. Generally it is uſed for thoſe ſmall grains 

owing in bunches, after the manner of grapes, as 
1 & c. 

ACTS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Faunus and 
Simetheis, was a beautiful ſhepherd of Sicily, who being 


beloved by Galatea, Polyphemns the giant was ſo en- 


raged, that he daſhed out his brains againſt a rock; af- 
ter which Galatea turned him into a river, which was 
called by his name. 

Acts, (Ovid, Theocritus); a river of Sicily, run- 
ning from a very cold ſpring, in the woody and ſhady 
foot of mount Etna, eaſtward into, and not much above 
a mile from, the ſea, along green and pleaſant banks, 
with the ſpeed of an arrow, from which it takes its 
name. It is now called Aci Iaci, or Chiaci, accordin 
to the different Sicilian dialects: Antonine calls it Acius. 
Alſo the name of a hamlet at the mouth of the Acts. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT, in a general ſenſe, is a 
perſon's owning or confeſſing a thing; but, more par- 
ticularly, is the expreſſion of gratitude for a favour. 

ACcKnNOWLEDGMENT-/Money, a certain ſum paid by 
tenants, in ſeveral parts of England, on the death of 
their landlords, as an acknowledgment of their new lords. 

ACLIDES, in Roman antiquity, a kind of miſſive 
weapon, with a thong affixed to it, whereby to draw it 
back. Moſt authors deſcribe it as a ſort of dart or ja- 
velin; but Scaliger makes it roundiſh or globular, with 
a ſlender wooden ſtem to poiſe it by. 

ACLOWA, in botany, a barbarous name of a ſpe- 
cies of colutea; ſee CoLuTEa. It is uſed by the natives 
of Guinea to cure the itch : They rub it on the body, 
as we do unguents. 

ACME, the top or height of any thing. It is 
uſually applied to the maturity of an animal juſt before 


[0 


it begins to decline; and phyſicians have uſed it to Accu ih 
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expreſs the utmoſt violence or criſis of a diſeaſe. 


ACMONIA, and Acmonta, in Peutinger's map Acomg 4 
n The inhabi- 1 


a town of Phrygia Major, now in ruins. 
tants are called Acmonenſes by Cicero, and the city Ci- 
vitas Acmonenſis. Allo a city of Dacia, (Ptolemy,) on 
the Danube, near the ruins of 'Trajan's bridge, built 
by Severus, and called Severicum; diſtant 12 German 
miles from Temeſwar, to the ſouth-eaſt. ; 

ACNIDA, Vixcinian HEur, in botany, a . 1 
nius of the dicecta order, belonging to the pentandria 
claſs of plants. There is only one * of it, viz. the 
acnida cauabina. It is a native of Virginia; but rarely 
cultivated in Europe, except for the ſake of variety. 
It has little beauty, and at preſent is applied to no 
uſeful purpoſe. 

; ACNUA, in Roman antiquity, ſignified a certain 
meaſure of land, near about the Engliſh rood, or fourth 
part of an acre. 

ACOEMETAZA, or Acormeri, in church-hiſtory ; 
or, Men who lived without ſleep; a ſet of monks who 
chaunted the divine ſervice night and day in their pla- 
ces of worſhip. They divided themſelves into three 
bodies, who alternately: ſucceeded one another, ſo that 
their: churches were never filent. This practice they 
founded upon the precept, Pray without ceaſing. They 
flouriſhed in the eaſt about the middle of the 57 cen- 
tury. There are a kind of acoemeti ſtill ſubſiſting in 
the Roman church, viz. the religious of the holy ſacra- 
ment, who keep up a perpetual adoration, ſome one or 
other of them praying before the holy ſacrament day 
and night. 

ACOLUTHI, or AcoLuTH1sTs, in antiquity, was 
an appellation given to thoſe perſons who were ſteady 
and immoveable in their reſolutions : and hence the 
ſtoics, becauſe they would not forſake their principles, 
nor alter their reſolutions, acquired the title of Acolu- 
thi. The word is Greek, and compounded of a, priv. 
and *-xiv)&, way; as never turning from the original 
courſe, 

AcoLuTHI1, among the ancient Chriſtians, implied a 
peculiar order of the inferior clergy in the Latin church; 
for they were unknown to the Greeks for above 400 
years. They were next to the ſub-deacon ; and we 
learn from the fourth council of Carthage, that the 
archdeacon, at their ordination, put into their hands 
a candleſtick with a taper, giving them thereby to un- 
derſtand that they were appointed to light the candles 
of the church ; as alſo an empty pitcher, to imply that 
they were to furniſh wine for the euchariſt. Some 
think they had another office, that of attending the 
biſhop wherever he went. The word is Greek, and 
compounded of -, priv. and »-avs, to hinder or diſturb. 

ACOLYTHIA, in the Greek church, denotes the 
office or order of divine ſervice ; or the prayers, cere- 
momes, hymns, &c. whereof the Greek ſervice is com- 
poſed. 5 

ACOMA, a town of North America, in New Mexi— 
co, ſeated on a hill, with a good caftle. To go into the 
town, you mult walk up 50 ſteps cut out of the rock. 
It is the capital of that province, and was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1599. W. Long. 104. 15. Lat. 35. o. 

ACOMAC, the name of a county in Virginia. It 
is on the eaſtern fide of Cheſepeak bay, on a flip of 
land, by the Virginians called the eaſtern hire, It is 
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on- a large county, and yet contains but one pariſh, the 
tvs, inhabitants being but thin at preſent, and ſcattered up 
tur. and down in diſtinct ſettlements. 

ACOMINATUS {NEE ), was ſecretary to Alex- 
jus Comnenus and to Iſaacus Angelus ſucceſſively: he 
wrote an hiſtory from the death of Alexius Comnenus 
in 1118, where Zonaras ended his, to the year 1203, 


applauded by the beſt critics. 

ACONTTUM, Aconite, WoLrsBANns, or Monks- 
noop; a genus of the trigynia order, belonging to the 
polyandria claſs of plants. There are 10 

Species. 1. The lycoctonum, or yellow wolfsbane, 

rows upwards of three feet high, flowers about the 

middle of June, and if the ſeaſon is not warm will con- 
tinue in flower till Auguſt. 2. The altiſſimum, or 
eateſt yellow wolfsbane, grows upwards of four 
Feet high, and the ſpikes of its flower are much longer 
in this ſort than the former. 3. The variegatum, 
or leſſer wolfsbane, ſeldom grows more than two feet 
high; it carries blue flowers, and the ſpikes of them 
are much ſhorter than either of the two laſt. 4. The 
anthora, or wholeſome wolfsbane, flowers in the middle 
of Auguſt, and often continues in beauty till the middle 
of September; its flowers are not large, but are of a 
beautiful ſulphur-yellow colour. 5. The napellus, bears 
large blue flowers, which appear in Auguſt, and make 
a pretty appearance. There are two or three varieties 
of this kind; one with white, another with roſe-co- 
loured, and a third with variegated flowers ; but theſe 
are only varieties which often change. 6. The pyra- 
midale, or common blye monkſhood, bears a long ſpike 
of blue flowers, which appear ſooner than any of the 
other forts, being ſo early as June, or ſometimes even 
May. The ſpikes of flowers are upwards of two feet 
long, ſo that it makes a pretty appearance ; the ſeeds 
are ripe in September. 7. The alpinum, or large- 
flowered monkſhood, flowers in Auguſt, and will grow 
to the height of five feet in good ground; the flowers 
are very large, of a deep bluc colour, but not many 
upon each ſpike. 8. 'The pyrenaicum, or Pyrenean 
monkſhood, flowers' in July. It grows about four 
feet high, and, carries a long ſpike of yellow flowers. 
9. The cammarum, grows about four feet high, and 
flowers in the beginning of July. 10. The orientale, 
or eaſtern monkſhood, grows ſometimes more than ſix 
teet high, and bears a white flower. 

Culture. All theſe ſpecies, except the laſt, are na- 
tives of the Alps, the mountains of Germany, Au- 
ſtria, and Tartary; ſo require a cool ſhady ſituation, 
except the wholeſome wolfsbane, which mult have an 
open expoſure. They thrive better in a moiſt than dry 
foil ; but the ground muſt not be ſo wet as to have the 
water ſtanding near their roots in the winter-time, 
They may all be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in 
autumn, upon a north border, where they are ſcreened 
from the ſun. The plants will come up in the ſpring, 
when they muſt be kept clean from weeds during the 
ſummer-months; and, in very dry ſeaſons, if they are 
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greatly promoted. The following autumn they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into ſhady borders, in rows a foot aſun- 
der, and the plants fix inches diſtant from one another. 
In this ſituation they may remain two years, when they 
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which has undergone many impreſſions, and is much 


frequently refreſhed with water, their growth will be 


will carry flowers, and ſo may be tranſplanted to thoſe 
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laces where they are to remain, The eaſtern monkſ- Aconitum 
food is a native of the Levant, from whence the ſeeds 1 
of it were firſt ſent by Dr Tournefort to the royal 170 
arden at Paris, from whence ſome other gardens have 

2 furniſhed with the ſeeds. It is very rare in Eu- 
rope at preſent. 

Qualitiet. All theſe ſpecies of plants are poiſonous, 
except the anthora, which has been ſaid to be an anti- 
dote to the reſt. This, however, reſts on the ſingle 
authority of Matthiolus ; from whom others have im- 
plicitly and confidently copied this particular : but til! 
the efficacy of this antidote is eſtabliſhed by repeated 
trials, made by experienced phyſicians, we apprehend 
it ought not to be mentioned ; as the mentioning an 
antidote of this kind may occaſion the neglect of other 
more powerful remedies. Of the effects of this, how- 
ever, and other vegetable poiſons, medical writers give 
but a confuſed account. In general, thoſe which are 
not of the narcotic kind, nor excite violent vomitings 
and purgings, produce their pernicious effects by irri- 
tating the nervous coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
ſo as to occaſion violent convulſions, not only in them, 
but through the whole body. The proper cure is eva- 
cuation by vomit : but this is not to be obtained with- 
out ſome difficulty ; becauſe there is uſually ſuch a 
contraction about the upper orifice of the ſtomach, 
that nothing can either be ſwallowed or thrown up. 
In this caſe, an infuſion of tobacco has been recom- 
mended, and may probably be of ſervice : for being 
itſelf of a very ſtimulating nature, it may for a moment 
take off the violent ſpaſms occalioned by the poiſon ; 
in which caſe, a violent vomiting will immediately en- 
ſue. The ſtomach being thoroughly emptied, and: de- 
glutition rendered eaſy, the cure may be completed by 
oily and mucilaginous medicines, On account of the 
poiſonous qualities of monkſhood, no ſpecies of it ſhould 
be planted where children have acceſs, left they ſhould 
ſaffer by putting the leaves or flowers in their mouths, 
or rubbing them about their eyes ; for the juice of the 
leaves will occaſion great diforder by being only rubbed 
upon very tender fleſh ; and the farina of the flowers, 
when blown into the eyes, cauſes them to ſwell greatly. 

AcoxniTum Hyemale, See HELLE BORus. 

ACONTIAS, in zoology, an obſolete name of the 
anguis jaculus, or dart-ſnake, belonging to the order 
of ampliibia ſerpentes. See AnGvis. 

ACONTIUM, «oo, in Grecian antiquity, a kind 
of dart or javelin, reſembling the Roman pilum. 

ACONTIUS (James), a philoſopher, civihan, and 
divine, born at Trent in the 16" century: he embraced 
the reformed religion; and, coming into England in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was much honoured by her, 
which he acknowledges in a book dedicated to that 
queen. This work is his celebrated Collection of the 
Stratagems of Satan, which has been ſo often tranſla- 
ted. and borne ſo many editions. 

ACORN, the fruit of the oak- tree. Sce QukRcus. 

Acorx, (in ſea- language, ) a little ornamental piece 
of wood, faſhioned like a cone, and fixed on the upper 
moſt point of the ſpindle, above the vane, on the maſt- 
head. It is uſed to keep the vane from being blown 
off from the ſpindle in a whirlwind, or when the ſhip 
leans much to one fide under fail. 

ACORUS, Catamus AromaTiICUs, SWEET FLAG, 
or SwEET RusH; a genus of the monogynia order, be- 
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Acorus, longing to the hexandria claſs of plants, of which only 
2 ſpecies is known, It grows naturally in ſhallow ſtand- 

Sweet Flag. as. £266 2 * . * 3 
| ing waters, and is found wild in ſome parts of Britain. 
: The leaves are ſometimes two feet long, narrow, com- 
preſſed, ſmooth, and of a bright green, terminating in a 
point; the root is pretty long, of a whitiſh, reddiſh, and 
partly greeniſh colour. Among the leaves there ariſes 
a ſingle one, thicker and more robuſt than the reſt, fur- 
rowed on the ſurface, and of a paler green, On this grow 
frequently two ſpikes of flowers, by many writers called 
uli. Theſe are of a brown colour, having a chequered 
ſurface. The root of this plant has a very agreeable fla- 
vour, which is greatlyiumproved by drying. It is reckon- 
ed carminative and ſtomachic, having a warm, pungent, 
bitteriſh taſte; ſo is frequently uſed as an ingredient in 
2 bitters “. It has been complained of, however, as com- 
5 i. TY municating a nauſeous flavour to thoſe bitters in which 
it was infuſed; and Neumann obſerves, that its agree- 
able flavour, as well as its diſtinguiſhing taſte, reſide en- 
tirely in a volatile eſſential oil; the reſiduum after di- 

ſtillation having a nauſeous flavour, not at all reſemblin 
that of the calamus. The Turks candy the roots, and 
imagine them a preſervative againſt contagion. They 
are uſually imported from the Levant into Britain ; 
though thoſe of our own country might anſwer equaliy 
well. Neither horſes, cows, goats, ſheep, or ſwine, wall 

eat the herb, or its roots. 
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3 NSTRU CTs us in the nature of ſound. It is di- 
Diacouſties. 1 ided by ſome writers into Diacouſtics, which ex- 
A plains the properties of thoſe ſounds that come directly 
Catzconſtics from the ſonorous body to the ear; and Catacouſtics, 
which treats of reflected ſounds : but ſuch diſtinction 

does not appear to be of any real utility. 


C HAP. I. Different Theories of Sound. 


Moft ſounds, we all know, are conveyed to us on 
the boſom of the air. In whatever manner they either 
float upon it, or are propelled forward in it, certain it 
is, that, without the vehicle of this or ſome other fluid, 
we ſhould have no ſounds at all. Let the air be ex- 
hauſted from a receiver, and a bell ſhall emit no found 
when rung in the void; for, as the air continues to 
grow leſs denſe, the ſound dies away in proportion, ſo 
that at laſt its ſtrongeſt vibrations are almoſt totally 
filent. 

- Thus air is a vehicle for found. However, we muſt 
Air not the not, with ſome philoſophers, aſſert, that it is the only 
only one. vehicle; that, if there were no air, we ſhould have no 
ſounds whatſoever : for it is found by trial, that ſounds 
are conveyed through water almoſt with the ſame faci- 
lity with which they move through air. A bell rung in 
water returns a tone as diſtin as if rung in our aerial 
atmoſphere. This was obſerved by Devi, who alſo 
remarked that the tone came a quarter deeper. Some 
naturaliſts aſſures us alſo, that fiſhes have a ſtrong per- 
ception of ſounds, even at the bottom of deep ri- 
vers (4a). From hence, it would ſeem not to be very 
material in the propagation of ſounds, whether the 


2 
Nf the chi- 
cles of ſound 


(a) Others, however, deny this; aſſerting, that fiſhes are totally deaf. Nor have anatomiſts, from examining their 
organs of hearing, been able to pronounce with certainty upon the matter, See FisH; and COMPARATIVE Ana- 


tomy, no 175. 
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to what they are found to do in the elaltic fluid of air. 
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Culture. The acorus being a perennial plant, may Acony 
be tranſplanted into a garden, where it will thrive very || x 
well if the ground is moiſt; but never flowers unleſs it ugs x. 

rows in water, It loves an open fituation, and will 
not thrive well under the ſhade of trees. The flowers 
appear the latter end of June, and continue till Auguſt. 

Acorvus, in the materia medica, a name ſometimes 
given to the great galangal “. * veel 1 

ACOUSMAT ICI, . alſo called Acouſtici, Vs, 11 A 
in Grecian antiquity, ſuch of the diſciples of Pythagoras a® 294. 
as had not completed their tive years probation. 

ACOUSTIC, ia general, denotes any thing that re- 
lates to the ear, the ſenſe of hearing, or the doctrine of 
ſounds. 

Acousr tie Duc, in anatomy, the ſame with meatus 
auditorius, or the external paſſage of the ear *. See 

Acous rie Iiſtrument, or auricular tube. See Acovu- 
sries, no 21 26. 

AcovsTic Veſſels, in the ancient theatres, were a 
kind of veſſels, made of braſs, ſhaped in the bell fa- | 
ſhion, which being of all tones within the pitch of the 9 
voice, or even of inſtruments, rendered the ſounds more | 
audible, ſo that the actors could be heard through all 
parts of theatres, which were even 400 feet in diameter, 

AcovsTic Diſciples, among the ancient Pythago- 
reans, thoſe more commonly called Acouſinatici. 
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fluid which conveys them be elaſtic or otherwiſe. Wa- 
ter, which, of all ſubſtances that we know, has the leaſt 
elaſticity, yet ſerves to carry them forward; and if we 
make allowance for the difference of its denſity, per- 
haps the ſounds move in it with a proportional rapidi 


One thing however 1s certain, that whether the fluid 
which conveys the note be claftic or non- elaſtic, what- 
ever {ound we hear is produced by a ſtroke, which the 
ſounding body makes againſt the fluid, whether air or 
water. The fluid being ſtruck upon, carries the im- 
preſſion forward ot the ear, and there produces its ſen- 1 
fation. Philoſophers are ſo far agreed, that they all kd 4 
allow that ſound is nothing more than the impreſſion ;. 1 
made by an. elaſtic body upon the air or water, and this prop 
impreſſion carried along by either fluid to the organ * 
of hearing. But the manner in which this conveyance 
is made, is ſtill diſputed: Whether the ſound is diffuſed 
into the air, in circle beyond circle, like the waves of 
water when we diſturb the ſmoothneſs of its ſurface 
by dropping in a ſtone; or whether it travels along, like 
rays diffuſed from a center, ſomewhat in the ſwift 
manner that electricity runs along a rod of iron; theſe 
are the queſtions which at prefent divide the learned. 

Newton was of the firſt opinion. He has explained 
the 1 of ſound by an undulatory, or rather a theo 
vermicular, motion in the parts of the air. If we have 
an exact idea of the crawling of ſome inſeQs, we ſhall 
have a tolerable notion of the progreſſion of ſound upon 
this hypotheſis. The inſeR, for inſtance, in its motion, 
firſt carries its contractions from the hinder part, in or- 

der 
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der to throw its fore part to the proper diſtance, then 


ies of jt carries its contractions from the fore part to the hin- 


der to bring that forward. Something ſimilar to this 
is the motion of the air when ſtruek upon by a ſounding 


. body. To be a little more preciſe, ſuppoſe ABC, the 


firing of an harpſichord ſcrewed to a praper pitch; and 
drawn out of the right line by the finger at B. We have 
elſewhere obſerved *, that ſuch a ſtring would, if let go, 
vibrate to E; and from E to D, and back again. We 
obſerved, that it would continue thus to vibrate like a 

endulum for ever, if not externally reſiſted, and, like a 

endulum, all its little vibrations would be performed 
in equal times, the laſt and the firſt being equally long 
in performing. We ſhewed alfo, that, like a pendulum, 
its greateſt ſwiftneſs would always be when it arrived 
at E, the middle part of its motion. Now then, if this 
ſtring be ſuppoſed to fly from the finger at B, it is ob- 
vious, that whatever be its own motion, ſuch alſo will 
be the motion of the parts of air that fly before it. Its 
motion, as is obvious, is firſt uniformly accelerated for- 
ward from B to E, then retarded as it goes from E to 
D, accelerated back again as it returns from D to E, 
and retarded from E to B. This motion being there- 
fore ſent in ſucceſſion through a range of elaſtic air, it 
muſt happen, that the parts of one range of air muſt 
be ſent forward with accelerated motion, and then with 
a retarded motion. This accelerated motion reachin 
the remoteſt end of the firſt range will be communi- 
cated to a ſecond range, while the neareit parts of the 
firſt range being retarded in their motion, and fallin 
back with the receſſion of the ſtring, retire firſt wit 
an accelerated, then with a retarded motion, and the 
remoteſt parts will ſoon follow. In the mean time, 
while the parts of the firſt range are thus falling back, 
the parts of the ſecond range are going forward with 
an accelerated motion. 'Thus there will be an alter- 
nate condenſation and relaxation of the air, during the 
time of one vibration; and as the air going forward 
{trikes any oppoſing body with greater force than upon 
retiring, ſo each of theſe accelerated progreſſions have 
been called by Newton a pulſe of found. 

Thus will the air be driven forward in the direction of 
the ſtring. But now we muſt obſerve, that theſe pulſes 
will move every way ; for all motion impreſſed upon 
fluids in any direction whatſoever, operates all around 
in a ſphere: ſo that ſounds will be driven in all direc- 
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tions, backwards, forwards, upwards, downwards, and Different 


on every ſide. They will go on ſucceeding each other, 
one on the outſide of the other, like circles in diſturbed 
water; or rather, they will lie one without the other, 
in concentric ſhells, ſhell above ſhell, as we ſee in the 
coats of an omon.. 

All who have remarked the tone of a bell, while its 
ſounds are decaying away, muſt have an idea of the 
pulſes of ſound, which, according to Newton, are for- 
med by the air's alternate progreſſion and receſſion. 
And it muſt be obſerved, that as each of theſe pulſes are 
formed by a ſingle vibration of the ſtring, they muſt 
be equal to each other; for the vibrations of the ſtring 
are known to be ſo. 

Again, as to the velocity with which ſounds travel, 
this Newton determines, by the molt difficult calcula- 
tion that can be imagined, to be in proportion to the 
thickneſs of the parts of the air, and the diſtance of 
theſe parts from each other. 
to prove, that each little part moves backward and for- 
ward like a pendulum ; and from thence he proceeds 
to demonſtrate, that if the atmoſphere were of the ſame 
denſity every where'as at the ſurface of the earth, in 
ſuch a caſe, a pendulum, that reached from its higheſt 
ſurface down to the ſurface of the earth, would by its 
vibrations diſcover to us the proportion of the velocity 
with which ſounds travel. The velocity with which 
each pulſe would move, he ſhews, would be as much 
greater than the velocity of ſuch a pendulum ſwinging 
with one complete vibration, as the circumference of a 
circle 1s greater than the diameter. From hence he 
calculates, that the motion of found would be 979 feet 
in one ſecond. But this not being conſonant to ex- 
perience, he takes in another conſideration, which de- 
ſtroys entirely the rigour of his former demonſtration, 
namely, vapours in the air; and then finds the motion 
of ſound to be 1142 feet in one ſecond, or near 13 miles 
in a minute: a proportion which experience had eſta- 
bliſhed nearly before. 

Thus much will ſerve to give an obſcure idea of a 
moſt obſcure theory; a theory which has met with num- 
bers of oppoſers. Even John Bernouilli, Newton's 
greateſt diſciple, modeſtly owns that he did not pre- 
tend to underſtand this part of the Principia. He at- 
tempted therefore to give a more perſpicuous demon- 
ſtration of his own, that ge confirm and illuſtrate 

the 


Nor en No th. preceding page.] Though air and water are both vehicles of ſound, yet neither of them ſeem 


From hence he goes on 


to be ſo by themſelves, but only as they contain an exceedingly ſubtile fluid capable of penetrating the moſt ſolid bo- 
dies. Hence, by the medium of that fluid, ſounds can be propagated through wood, or metals, even more readily 
than through the open air. By the ſame means, deaf people may be made ſenhble of ſounds, if they hold a piece of 
metal in their mouth, one end of which is applied to the ſounding body. As it is certain, therefore, that air cannot 
penetrate metals, we muſt acknowledge the medium of ſound to be of a more-ſubtile nature; and thus the electrical 
fluid will naturally occur as the proper one. But why then is ſound no longer heard in an exhauſted receiver, if the 
air is not the fluid by which it is conveyed, ſeeing the electrical matter cannot be excluded? The reply to this is ob- 
vious: The electrical fluid is ſo exceedingly ſubtile, and pervades ſolid bodies with ſo much eaſe, that any motion of a ſo- 
lid body in a quantity of eleQric matter by itſelf, can never excite a degree of agitation in it ſufficient for producing a 
ſound ; but if the electric fluid is entangled among the particles of air, water, wood, metal, &c. whatever affects their 
particles will alſo affect this fluid, and produce an audible noiſe. In the experiment of the air-pump, however, there 


may be an ambiguity, as the gradual exhauſting of the air creates an increaſing difference of preſſure on the outſide, 


and may occaſion in the glaſs a difficulty of vibrating, ſo as to render it leſs fit ro communicate to the air without the 
vibrations that ſtrike it from within. From this cauſe the diminution of ſound in an exhauited receiver may be ſup- 
poſed to proceed, as well as from the diminution of the air. But if any internal agitation of its parts ſhould hap- 
pen to the electrical fluid, exceeding loud noiſes might be propagated through it, as has been the cafe when large me- 
teors have kindled at a great diſtance from the earth. Of this an inſtance is recorded in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
by Dr Halley. (See FIR E). It is alſo difficult to account for the exceeding great ſwiftneſs of ſound, upon the ſuppo- 
lition that it is propagated by means of air alone; for nothing is more certain, than that the ſtrongeſt and mot violent 
gale is, in its courſe, inert and ſluggiſh, compared with the motion of ſound. 
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Different the Newtonian theory. The ſubject ſeemed to reject 


elucidation: his theory is obviouſly wrong, as D'Alem- 
bert has proved in his Theory of Fluids. Euler, there- 
fore, rejecting the Newtonian doctrine entirely, has at- 
tempted to eltabliſh another; but as he has hitherto only 

iven the reſult of his calculations, without the progreſ- 
{ive proofs that confirm his opinion, the learned continue 
in ſuſpenſe as to the merit of his work. 

Various have been the objections that have been 
made to the Newtonian ſyſtem of ſounds. Firſt, it is 
urged, that if the firſt pulſe of ſound be driven by that 
which immediately follows, and that by the ſucceeding, 
and ſo on, it mult then happen, that the more nume- 
rous the pulſes, the farther will the ſound be driven; 
ſo that a ſtring which vibrates the longeſt will be heard 
at the greateſt diſtance, which is contrary to known ex- 
perience. Again, it 1s urged, that this theory can 
only agree with the motion of ſound in an elaſtic fluid, 
whereas ſounds are known to move forward through 
water that is not elaſtic. To explain their * 
therefore through water, a ſecond theory muſt be form- 
ed: fo that two theories muſt be made to explatn a 
ſimilar effect; which is contrary to the ſimplicity of 
true philoſophy, for it is contrary to the ſimplicity of 
nature. It is {till farther urged, that this ſlow vermi- 
cular motion but ill repreſents the velocity with which 
ſounds travel, as we know by experience that it is al- 
moſt 13 miles in a minute. In ſhort, it is urged, that 
ſuch undulations as have been deſcribed, when coming 
from ſeveral ſonorous bodies at once, would croſs, ob- 
ſtruc, and confound each other; ſo that, if they were 
conveyed to the ear by this means, we ſhould hear no- 
thing but a medley of diſcord and broken articulations. 
But this is equally with the reſt contradictory to ex- 
perience, ſince we hear the fulleſt concert, not onl 
without confuſion, but with the higheſt pleaſure. Theſe 
objections, whether well founded or not, have given 
riſe to another theory: which we ſhall likewiſe lay be- 
fore the reader; though it too appears liable to ob- 


jections, which ſhall be afterwards mentioned. 


Every ſound may be conſidered as driven off from 
the ſounding body in ſtraight lines, and impreſſed upon 
the air in one direction only; but whatever impreſſion 
is made upon a fluid in one direction, is diffuſed upon 
its ſurface into all directions: ſo that the ſound firſt 
driven directly forward ſoon fills up a wide ſphere, and 


is heard on every ſide. Thus, as it is impreſſed, it in- 


ſtantaneouſly travels forward with a very ſwift motion, 


reſembling the velocity with which we know electricity 
flies from one end of a line to another. 

Now, as to the pulſes, or open ſhakes as the muſi- 
cians expreſs it, which a ſounding body is known to 
make, each pulſe (ſay the ſuporters of this theory) 
is itſelf a diſtinct and perfect ſound, and the inter- 
val between every two pulſes is profoundly ſilent. Con- 
tinuity of ſound from the ſame body is only a de- 
ception of the hearing; for as each diſtinct ſound fuc- 
ceeds at very ſmall intervals, the organ has no time to 
tranſmit its images with equal ſwiftneſs to the mind, 
and the interval is thus loſt to ſenſe: juſt as in ſeeing 
a flaming torch, if flared round in a circle, it appears 
as a ring of fire. In this manner a beaten drum, at 
ſome ſmall diſtance, preſents us with. the idea of con- 
tinuing ſound. When children run with their ſticks 
along a rail, a continuing ſound is thus repreſented, 


though it need ſcarce be obferved, that the ſtroke a- Dif 


— each rail is perfectly diſtinct and inſulated. 


According to this theory, therefore, the pulſes are Soul 


nothing more than diſtin& ſounds repeated by the ſame 
body, the firſt ftroke or vibration being ever the loud- 
eſt, and travelling farther than thoſe that follow; while 
each ſucceeding vibration gives a new ſound, but with 
diminiſhed force, till at laſt the pulſes decay away to- 


tally, as the force decays that gives them exiſtence. 
All bodies whatſoever that are ſtruck, return more 


or leſs a ſound: but ſome, wanting elaſticity, give back 
no repetition of the ſound; the noiſe is at once begotten 
and dics: while other bodies, however, there are, which 
being more elaſtic, and whoſe parts are capable of vi- 
bration, give back a ſound, and repeat the ſame ſeveral 
times ſucceſſively. Theſe laſt are ſaid to have a tone; 
the others are not allowed to have any. 

This tone of theelaſtic ſtring, or bell, is notwithſtand- 
ing nothing more than a rimilar ſound of what the for- 
mer bodies produced, but with the difference of being 
many times repeated, while their note is but ſingle. So 
that, if we would give the former bodies a tone, it will 
be neceſſary to — 5 them repeat their ſound, by re- 
peating our blows ſwiftly upon them. This will effec- 
tually give them a tone, and even an unmuſical inſtru- 
ment has often had a ſine effect by its tone in our con- 
certs. 

Let us now go on then to ſuppoſe, that by ſwift 
and equably continued ſtrokes we give any non-elaſtic 
body its tone, it is very obvious, that no alterations 
will be made in this tone by the quickneſs of the ſtrokes, 
though repeated ever ſo faſt. Theſe will only render 
the tone more equal and continuous, but make no al- 
teration inthe tone it gives. On the contrary, if we make 
an alteration in the force of each blow, a different tone 
will then undoubtedly be excited. The difference will be 
ſmall, it muſt be confeſſed; for the tones of theſe inflex- 
ible bodies are capable but of ſmall variation; however, 
there will certainly be a difference. 'The table on which 
we write, for inſtance, will return a different found when 
ſtruck with a club, from what it did when {truck on- 


ly with a ſwitch. Thus non-elaſtic bodies return a 


difference of tone, not in proportion to the ſwiftneſs 
with which their ſound is repeated, but in proportion 
to the greatneſs of the blow which produced it; for in 
two equal non-elaſtic bodies, that body produced the 
deepeſt tone that was ſtruck by the greateſt blow. 

We now then come to a critical queſtion, What 
is it that produces the difference of tone in two elaſtic 
ſounding bells or ftrings? Or what makes one deep and 
the other ſhrill? This queſtion has always been hitherto 
anſwered by ſaying, that the depth or height of the 
note proceeded from the ſlowneſs and ſwiftneſs of the 
times of the vibrations. The ſloweſt vibrations, it has 


been ſaid, are qualified for producing the deepeſt tones, 


while the ſwifteſt vibrations produce the higheſt tones. 
In this caſe, an eſſect has been given for a cauſe. It is 
in fact the force with which the ſounding ſtring ſtrikes 
the air when ſtruck upon, that makes the true diſtinc- 
tion in the tones of ſounds. It is this force, with great- 
er or leſs impreſſions, reſembling the greater or leſs force 
of the blows upon a non-elaſtic body, which produces 
correſpondent affections of found. The greateſt forces 
produce the deepeſt ſounds: the high notes are the ef- 
fect of ſmall efforts. In the ſame manner a bell, wide 
at 
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ives a grave ſound ; but if it be v 
maſſy, wide, and long or high, that will make the tone 
deepeſt of all. 3 
Thus, then, will elaſtic bodies give the deepeſt ſound, 
in proportion to the force with which they ſtrike the 
air: but if we ſhould attempt to inereaſe their force by 
iving them a ſtronger blow, this will be in vain; they 
will ſtill return the ſame tone; for ſuch is their forma- 
tion, that they are ſonorous only becauſe they are ela- 
Ric, and the force of this elaſticity is not increaſed by 
our ſtrength, as the greatneſs of a pendulum's vibration 


will not be increaſed by falling from a greater height. 


Thus far of the * 2 of cords. Now as to the fre- 
quency with which they vibrate the deepeſt tones, it 
has been found, from the nature of elaſtic ſtrings, that 
the longeſt ſtrings have the wideſt vibrations, and con- 
ſequently go backward and forward ſloweſt ; while, on 
the contrary, the ſhorteſt ſtrings vibrate the quickeſt, 
or come and go in the ſhorteſt intervals. From hence 
thoſe who have treated of ſounds, have aſſerted, as was 
ſaid before, that the tone of the = depended upon 
the length or the ſhortneſs of the vibrations. This, 
however, is not the caſe. One and the ſame ſtring, 
when ſtruck, muſt always, like the ſame pendulum, re- 
turn preciſely ſimilar vibrations; but it is well known, 
that one and the ſame ſtring, when ſtruck upon, does 
not always return preciſely the ſame tone: ſo that in 
this caſe the vibrations follow one rule, and the tone 
another. The vibrations muſt be invariably the ſame 
in the ſame ſtring, which does not return the ſame tone 
invariably, as is well known to muſicians in general. In 
the violin, for inſtance, they can eaſily alter the tone of 
the ſtring an octave or eight notes higher, by a ſofter 
method of drawing the bow; and ſome are known thus 
to bring out the moſt charming airs imaginable. Theſe 
peculiar tones are by the Engliſh fiddlers called fute- 
notes. The only reaſon that can be aſſigned for the 
ſame ſtring thus returning different tones, muſt certain- 
ly be the different force of its ſtrokes upon the air. In 
one caſe, it has double the tone of the other; becauſe 
upon the ſoft touches of the bow, only half its elaſticity 
is put into vibration. 

This being underſtood moo the authors of 
this theory) we ſhall be able clearly to account for 
many things relating to ſounds that have hitherto 
been W we oy Thus, for inſtance, if it be aſk- 
ed, When two ſtrings are ſtretched together of equal 
lengths, tenſion, and thickneſs, how does it hap- 
pen, that one of them being ſtruck, and made to vi- 
brate throughout, the other ſhall vibrate throughout 
alſo? the anſwer is obvious: 'The force that the 
ſtring ſtruck receives is communicated: to the air, 
and the air communicates the ſame to the fimilar 
ſtring; which therefore receives all the force of the 
former; and the force being equal, the vibrations muſt 
be ſo too. Again, put the queſtion, If one firing 
be but half the length of the other, and. be ſtruck, how 
will the vibrations be? The anſwer is, The longeſt 
ſtring will receive all the force of the ſtring half as long 
as itſelf, and therefore it will vibrate in proportion, 
that is, through half its length. In the ſame manner, 
if the longeſt ſtring were three times as long as the 
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other, it would only vibrate in a third of its len h; Different 


or if four times, in a fourth of its length. 
whatever force the ſmaller ſtring impreſſes upon the 
air, the air will impreſs a ſimilar — upon the longer 
ſtring, and partially excite its vibrations. 


Theories of 
In cons Sound. 


From hence alſo we may account for the cauſe of Folian, 18 
thoſe charming, melancholy gradations of ſound in the gee Platel11. 
Eolian lyre; an inſtrument (ſays Sir John Hawkins) fig. 2. 


lately obtruded upon the public as a new invention, 


tho' deſcribed above a century ago by Kircher . Vide Kir- 


This inſtrument is eaſily made, being nothing more 
than a long narrow box of thin deal, about 30'inches 
long, 5 inches broad, and 14 inches deep, with a cir- 
cle in the middle of the upper ſide or belly about 14 
inch diameter, pierced with {mall holes. On this fide are 
ſeven, ten, or (according to Kircher) fifteen or more 
{trings of very fine gut, ſtretchedover bridges at each end, 
like the bridge ofa fiddle, and ſcrewed up or relaxed 
with ſcrew-pins (B). The ſtrings are all tuned to one 
and the ſame note; and the inſtrument is placed in ſome 
current of air, where the wind can bruſh over its ſtrings 
with freedom. A window with the ſaſh juſt raiſed to 
= the air admiſſion, will anſwer this purpoſe exactly. 
ow when the entering air *blows upon theſe ſtrin 

with different degrees of force, there will be excited 
different tones ſound ; ſometimes the blaſt brings 
out all the tones in full concert ; ſometimes it fi 
them to the ſofteſt murmurs ; it feels for every tone, 
and by its gradations of ſtrength ſolicits thoſe grada- 
tions of ſound which art has taken different methods 
to produce. 

We come now, in the laſt place, to conſider (by this 
theory) the loudneſs and lowneſs, or, as the muſicians 
ſpeak, the ſtrength and ſoftneſs, of ſounds. In vibrating 
elaſtic ſtrings, the loudneſs of the tone is in proportion 
to the deepneſs of the note; that is, in two ftrings, all 
things in other circumſtances alike, the deepeſt tone 
will be loudeſt. In muſical inftruments upon a different. 
principle, as in the violin, it is otherwiſe ; the tones are 
made in ſuch inſtruments, by a number of ſmall vibra- 
tions crowded into one ſtroke. The roſined bow, for 
inſtance, being drawn along a ſtring, its roughneſſes 
catch the ſtring at very ſmall intervals, and excite its 
vibrations. In this inſtrument, therefore, to excite 
loud tones, the bow muſt be drawn quick, and this will 
produce the greateſt number of vibrations. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that the more quick the bow paſſes 
over the ſtring, the leſs apt will the roughneſs of its 
ſurface be to touch the ſtring at every :nlfant.; to re- 
medy this, therefore, the bow mult be preſſed the har- 
der as it is drawn quicker, and thus its fulleſt ſound: 
will be brought from the inſtrument, If the ſwiftneſs 
of the vibrations in an inſtrument thus rubbed upon, 
exceed the force of the deeper ſound in another, then. 
the ſwift vibrations will be heard at a greater diſtance, 
and as much farther off as the ſwiftneſs in them ex- 
ceeds the force in the other. 

By the ſame theory (it.is alleged) may all the pheno- 
mena of muſical ſounds be ezfily explained. The fables 
of the ancients pretend, that muſic was firſt found out 
by the beating of difterent hammers upon the ſmith's 
anvil. Without purſuing the fable, let us endeavour to 
explain the nature of muſical ſounds by a ſimilar me- 


', thod. 


(n) The figure repreſents the inſtrument with ten chords ; of which ſome direct only eight to be tuned uniſons, and: 
the two outermoſt octaves below them. But this ſeems not to be material. | 
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ehr 19 © 
Ot Mufical thod. Let us ſuppoſe an anvil, or ſeveral ſimilar anvils, to 
Sounds. be ſtruck upon by ſeveral hammers of different weights 


or forces. The hammer, which is double that of an- 
other, upon ſtriking the anvil will produce a ſound 


double that of the other: this double ſound muſicians 


have agreed to call an Octave. The ear can judge of 
the difterence or reſemblance of theſe ſounds with great 


eaſe, the numbers being as one and two, and therefore 


very readily compared. Suppoſe that an hammer three 
times leſs than the firſt, ſtrikes the anvil, the ſound pro- 
duced by this will be three times leſs than the firſt: ſo 
that the ear, in judging the fimilitude of theſe founds, 
will find ſomewhat more difficulty; becauſe it is not ſo 
eaſy to tell how often one 1s contained in three, as it 
is to tell how often it is contained in two. Again, 
ſuppoſe that an hammer four times leſs than the firſt 
ſtrikes the anvil, the ear will find greater difficulty ſill 
in judging preciſely the difference of the ſounds; for 


the difference of the numbers four and one cannot ſo 


ſoon be determined with preciſion as three and one. 
If the hammer be five times leſs, the difficulty of jud- 

ing will be (till greater. If the hammer be fix times 
loſs. the difficulty {till increaſes, and ſo alſo of the ſe- 
venth, inſomuch that the ear cannot always readily and 
at once determine the preciſe gradation. Now, of all 
compariſons, thoſe which the mind makes moſt eafily, 
and with leaſt labour, are the moſt pleaſing. There is 
a certain regularity in the human ſoul, by which it 
finds happineſs in exact and ſtriking and eaſily- made 
compariſons, As the ear is but an inſtrument of the 
mind, it is therefore moſt pleaſed with the combination 
of any two ſounds, the differences of which it can moſt 
readily diſtinguiſh. It is more pleaſed with the con- 
cord of two 23 which are to each other as oue and 
two, than of two ſounds which are as one and three, 
or one and four, or one and five, or one and ſix or 
ſeven. Upon this pleaſure, which the mind takes in 
compariſon, all harmony depends. The variety of 
ſounds 1s infinite; but becauſe the ear cannot com- 
pare two ſounds ſo as readily to diſtinguiſh their diſ- 
criminations when they exceed the proportion of one 
and ſeven, muſicians have been content to confine all 
harmony within that compaſs, and allowed but ſeven 
notes in muſical compoſition. 

Let us now then ſuppoſe a ſtringed inſtrument fitted 
up in the order mentioned above. For inſtance: Let 
the firſt ſtring be twice as long as the ſecond ; let the 
third ſtring be three times ſhorter than the firſt, let the 
fourth be four times, the fifth ſtring five times, and 
the ſixth fix times as ſhort as the firſt. Such an 1n- 
ſtrument would probably give us a repreſentation of 
the lyre as it came firſt from the hand of the inven- 
tor. This inſtrument will give us all the ſeven notes 
following each other, in the order in which any two 


of them will accord together moſt pleaſingly; but yet 


it will be a very inconvenient and a very diſagreeable 
inſtrument: inconvenient, for in a compaſs of ſeven 
ſtrings only, the firſt muſt be ſeven times as long as 
the laſt; and diſagreable, becauſe this firſt ſtring will 


be ſeven times as loud alſo; ſo that when the tones are 


Ch. . 


to be played in a different order, loud and ſoft ſounds Of HH 


would be intermixed with moſt diſguſting alternations, Soul 


4 4 


In order to improve the firſt inſtrument, therefore, 
ſucceeding muſicians very judiciouſly threw in all the 
other ſtrings between the two firſt, or, in other words, 
between the two Octaves, giving to each, however, the 
ſame proportion to what it would have had in the firſt 
natural inſtrument. This made the inſtrument more 
portable, and the ſounds more even and pleaſing. They 
therefore diſpoſed the ſounds between the Octave in their 
natural order, and gave each its own proportional di- 
menſions. Of theſe ſounds, where the proportion be- 
tween any two of them is moſt obvious, the concord 
between them will be moſt pleaſing. Thus Octaves, 
which are as two to one, have a moſt harmonious effect; 
the fourth and fifth alſo ſound ſweetly together, and 
they will be found, upon calculation, to bear the ſame 


proportion to each other that Octaves do. Let it 
cc 


not be ſuppoſed, (ſays Mr. Saveur) that the muſi- 
e calſcale is merely an arbitrary combination of ſounds: 
eit is made up from the conſonance and differences of 
e the parts which compoſe it. Thoſe who have often 
« heard a fourth and a fifth accord together, will be 
© naturally led to diſcover their difference at once; and 
the mind unites itſelf to their beauties.” Let us then 
ceaſe to aſſign the coincidences of vibrations as the cauſe 


of harmony, fince theſe coincidences in two ſtrings vi- 


brating at different intervals, muſt at beſt be but fortui- 
tous; whereas concord is always pleaſing. The true 
cauſe hy concord is pleaſing, mult ariſe from ourpower, 
in ſuch a caſe, of meaſuring more eafily the differences 
of the tones. In proportion as the note can be meaſured 
with its fundamental tone by large and obvious diftinc- 
tions, then the concord is moſt pleaſing; on the con- 
trary, when the ear meaſures the diſcriminations of two 
tones by very ſmall parts, or cannot meaſure them at 
all, it loſes the beauty of their reſemblance: the whole 
is diſcord and pain (c). 

But there is another property in the vibration of a 
muſical ſtring not yet taken notice of, and which is alle 


to confirm the foregoing theory. If we ſtrike the * : 


of an harpſichord, or any other elaſtic ſounding cho 


whatever, it returns a continuing ſound. This till of 


late was conſidered as one ſimple uniform tone; but all 
muſicians now confeſs, that inſtead of one tone it ac- 
tually returns four tones, and that conſtantly. The 
notes are, beſide the fundamental tone, an octave above, 
a twelfth above, and a ſeventeenth. One of the baſs- 
notes of an harpſichord has been diſſected in this man- 
ner by Rameau, and the actual exiſtence of theſe tones 
pore beyond a poſſibility of being controverted. In 
act, the experiment is eaſily tried; for if we ſmartly 

ſtrike one of the lower keys of an harpſichord, and 
then take the finger briſkly away, a tolerable ear will be 
able to diſtinguith, that, after the fundamental tone has 
ceaſed, three other ſhriller tones will be diſtinctly heard; 
firſt the octave above, then the twelfth, and laſtly the ſe- 
venteenth: the octave above is in general almoſt mixed 
with the fundamental tone, ſo as not to be eaſily per- 
ceived, except by an ear long habituated to the minute 
: diſcri- 


(c) It is certain, that in proportion to the ſimplicity of relations in ſound, the ear is pleaſed with its combinations; 
but this is not to be admitted as the cauſe why muſicians have confined all harmony to an octave. Diſcriminated 
ſounds, whoſe vibrations either never coincide, or at leaſt very rarely, do not only ceaſe to pleaſe, but violently grate; 
the ear. Harmony and diſcord, therefore, are neither diſcriminated by the judgment of hearers, nor the inſtitution 
of muſicians, but by their own eſſential and immutable nature. 
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f M 5cal diſcriminations of ſounds, So that we may obſerve, 
— - ."j * the ſmalleſt tone is heard laſt, and the deepeſt and 
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largeſt one firſt: the two others in order. 
fo the whole theory of ſounds, nothing has green 
reater room for ſpeculation, conjecture, and diſap- 
pointment, than this amazing property in elaſtic ſtrings. 
The whole ſtring is univerſally acknowledged to be m 
vibration in all its parts, yet this ſingle vibration re- 
turns no leſs than four different ſounds. They who 
account for the tones of ſtrings by the number of their 
vibrations are here at the greateſt Joſs. Daniel Ber- 
nouilli ſuppoſes, that a vibrating ſtring divides itſelf 
into a number of curves, each of which has a pecuhar 
vibration; and though they all ſwing together in the 
common vibration, yet each vibrates within itſelf. This 
opinion, which was ſupported, as moſt geometrical 
ſpeculations are, with the parade of demonſtration, 
was only born ſoon after to die. Others have aſcribed 
this to an elaſtic difference in the parts of the air, each 
of which, at different intervals, thus received different 
impreſſions from the ſtring, in proportion to their ela- 
ſticity. This is abſurd. If we allow the difference of 
tone to proceed from the force, and not the frequency, 
of the vibrations, this difficulty will admit of an eaſy 
ſolution. Theſe ſounds, though they ſeem to exiſt to- 
gether in the ſtring, actually Plow each other in ſue- 
ceſſion: while the vibration has greateſt force, the 
fundamental tone is brought forward: the force of the 
vibration decaying, the octave is produced, but almoſt 
only inſtantaneouſly; to this ſucceeds, with diminiſhed 
force, the twelfth; and, laſtly, the ſeventeenth is heard 
to vibrate with great diſtinctneſs, while the three other 
tones are always ſilent. Theſe ſounds, thus excited, 
arc all of them the harmonic tones, whoſe differences 
from the fundamental tone are, as was ſaid, ſtrong and 
diſtinct. On the other hand, the diſcordant tones cannot 
be heard. Their differences being but very ſmall, they are 
overpowered, and in a manner drowned in the tones of 
ſuperior difference: yet not always neither; for Da- 
niel Bernouilli has been able, from the ſame ſtroke, to 
make the ſame ſtring bring out its harmonic and its 
diſcordant tones alſo (p.) 85 that from hence we may 
juſtly infer, that every note whatſoever is only a ſuc- 
ceſſion of tones; and that thoſe are moſt diſtinctly 
heard, whoſe differences are moſt eaſily perceivable. 
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in the earth, are all of them non-elaſtics in a muſical Of Muſical 


ſenſe, though not philoſophically ſo. When a ſolid bo- 
dy, ſuch as a log of wood, is {truck with a ſwitch, only 
that part of it emits a ſound which comes in contact 
with the ſwitch; the note is acute and loud, but would 
be noleſs ſo though the adjacent parts of the log were 
removed. It, inftead of the ſwitch, a heavier or lar- 

r inſtrument is made uſe of, a larger portion of its 

urface then returns a ſound, and the note is conſequent- 

ly more grave; but it would not be ſo, if the large in- 
{trument ſtruck with a ſharp edge, or a furface only 
equal to that of the ſmall one. 

In ſounds of this kind, where there is only a ſingle 
thwack, without any repetition, the immediate cauſe of 
the gravity or acuteneſs ſeems to be the quantity of air 
diſplaced by the ſounding body ; a large quantity of 
air diſplaced produces a grave ſound, and a ſmaller 
quantity a more acute one, the force wherewith the air 
is diſplaced ſignifying very little. —What we here ad- 
vance is confirmed by ſome experiments made by Dr 
Prieſtley, concerning the mu/ical tone of electrical diſ- 
charges. The paſlage being curious, and not very long, 
we ſhall here tranſcribe it: 

« As the courſe of my experiments has required a 
great variety of electrical exploſions, I could not help 
obſerving a great variety in the muſical tone made by 
the reports. This excited my curioſity to attempt to 
reduce this variation to ſome meaſure. According- 
ly, by the help of a couple of ſpinets, and two per- 
ſons who had good ears for mufic, I endeavoured to 
aſcertain the tone of ſome electrical diſcharges ; and 
obſerved, that every diſcharge made ſeveral ſtrings, par- 
ticularly thoſe that were chords to one another, to vi- 
brate: but one note was always predominant, and 
ſounded after the reſt. As every exploſion was repeat- 
ed ſeveral times, and three of us ſeparately took the 


ſame note, there remained no doubt but that the tone 


we fixed upon was at leaft very near the true one. The 
reſult was as follows. 

A jar containing half a ſquare foot of coated glaſs 
ſounded F ſharp, concert pitch. Another jar of a dif- 
ferent form, but equal ſurface, ſounded the fame. 

« A jar of three ſquare feet ſounded C below F 
ſharp. A battery conſiſting of ſixty-four jars, each 
containing half a ſquare foot, ſounded F below the C. 


Sounds. 


12 To this theory, however, though it has a plauſible 


3 cal appearance, there are ſtrong and indeed inſuperable 


theory. objections, The very fundamental principle of it 1s 


The ſame battery, in conjunction with another of 
thirty-one jars, ſounded C ſharp. So that a greater 


falf quantity of coated glaſs always gave a deeper note. 
alle. : 


No body whatever, whether elaſtic or non ela- 
ſtic, yields a graver ſound by being ſtruck with a larger 
inſtrument, unleſs either the ſounding body, or that 
part of it which emits the ſound, is on In this 
caſe, the largeſt bodies always return the graveſt 
ſounds, ; 

In ſpeaking of elaſtic and non-elaſtic bodies in a mu- 
ſical ſenſe, we are not to puſh the diſtinction ſo far as 
when we ſpeak of them philoſophically. A body is u- 
fically elaſtic, all of whoſe parts are thrown into vibra- 
tions ſo as to emit a ſound when only part of their ſur- 
face is ſtruck. Of this kind are bells, muſical ftrings, 
and all bodies whatever that are conſiderably hollow. — 
Muſical non-elaſtics are ſuch bodies as emit a ſound 
only from that particular place which is truck : thus, 
a table, a plate of iron nailed on wood, a bell ſunk 


Differences in the degree of a charge in the ſame 
jar made little or no difference in the tone of the ex- 
ploſion: if any, a higher charge gave rather a deeper 
note. 

- Theſe experiments ſhew us how much the gravity or 
acuteneſs of ſounds depend on the quantity of air put in 
agitation by the — body. We know that the 
noiſe of the electric exploſion ariſes from the return 
of the air into the vacuum produced by the electric 
flaſh. The larger the vacuum, the deeper was the note: 
for the ſame reaſon, the diſcharge of a muſquet 
produces a more acute note than that of a cannon; and 
thunder is deeper than either. 

Beſides this, however, other circumſtances concur 
to produce different degrees of gravity or acuteneſs in 
ſounds. The ſound of a table ſtruck upon with a piece 


(D) Vid. Memoires de I Academie de Berlin, 1753, p. 153: 
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of wood, will not be the ſame with that produced from 
a plate of iron ſtruck by the ſame piece of wood, even 
if the blows ſhould be exactly __ and the iron per- 
fectly kept from vibrating. Here the ſounds are gene- 
rally ſaid to differ in their degrees of acuteneſs, accord- 
ing to the ſpecific gravities or denſities of the ſubſtan- 
ces which emit them. Thus gold, which is the moſt 
denſe of all metals, returns a much graver ſound than 
filver; and metalline wires, which are more denſe than 
therms, return a proportionably graver ſound. — 
But neither does this appear to be a general rule 
in which we can put confidence. Bell-metal is den- 
fer than copper, but it by no means appears to yield a 

ver ſound ; on the contrary, it ſeems very probable, 
that copper will give a graver ſound than bell-metal, if 
both are ſtruck upon in their non-elaſtic ſtate ; and we 
can by no means think that a bell of pure tin, the leaſt 
denſe of all the metals, will give a more acute ſound 
than one of bell- metal, which is greatly more denſe.— 
In ſome bodies hardneſs ſeems to have a conſiderable 
effect. Glaſs, which is conſiderably harder than any 
metal, gives a more acute found ; bell-metal is harder 
than gold, lead, or tin, and therefore ſounds much 
more acutely ; though how far this holds with regard 
to different ſubſtances, there are not a ſufficient number 
of experiments for us to judge. 

In bodies muſically elaſtic, the whole ſubſtance vi- 
brates with the ſlighteſt ſtroke, and therefore they al- 
ways give the ſame note whether they are ſtruck with 
a large or with a ſmall inſtrument; ſo that ſtriking a 
part of the ſurface of any body muſically elaftic is equi- 
valent, in it, to ſtriking the whole ſurface of a non- 
elaſtic one, If the whole ſurface of a table was ſtruck 
with another table, the note produced would be neither 
more nor leſs acute whatever force was employed ; be- 
cauſe the whole ſurface would then yield a ſound, and 
no force could increaſe the ſurface ; the ſound would 
indeed be louder in proportion to the force employed, 
but the gravity would remain the ſame. In like man- 
ner, when a bell, or muſical ſtring, is ſtruck, the whole 
ſubſtance vibrates, and a greater ſtroke cannot increaſe 
the ſubſtance. —Hence we fee the fallacy of what is 
ſaid concerning the Pythagorean anvils. An anvil is 
a body 1 elaſtic, and no difference in the tone 
can be perceived whether it is ſtruck with a large, or 
with a ſmall hammer; becauſe either of them are ſuf- 
ficient to make the whole ſubſtance vibrate, provided 
nothing but the anvil is {truck upon: ſmiths, however, 
do not ſtrike their anvils, but red-hot iron laid upon 
their anvils; and thus the vibrations of the anvil are 
ſtopped, ſo that it becomes a non- elaſtic body, and the 
differences of tone in the ſtrokes of different hammers 
proceed only from the ſurface of the large hammers 
covering the whole ſurface of the iron, or at leaſt a 
greater part of it than the ſmall ones. If the ſmall 
| 9544S is ſufficient to cover the whole ſurface of the 
iron as well as the large one, the note produced will be 
the ſame, whether the large or the ſmall hammer is uſed. 

Laſtly, The argument for the preceding theory, 

ounded on the production of what are called fute- 


29tes on the violin, is built on a falſe foundation; for 


theſe notes are not produced by drawing the bow ſoftly 
on the mh but by ſhightly touching the ſtring with 
the finger. In this, caſe the ſame uns are produced as 
if the vibrations were transferred to the ſpace between 


the end of the finger board and the r inſtead of that 
between the finger and the — y this ſmall part 
of the ſtring ſhould vibrate in ſuch a caſe, and not that 
which is under the immediate action of the bow, we 
muſt own ourſelves ignorant: nor dare we affirm that 
the vibrations really are transferred in this manner, only 
the ſame ſounds are produced as if they were. 

Though theſe objections ſeem ſufficiently to over- 
turn the foregoing theory, with regard to acute ſounds 
being the vas of weak ſtrokes, and grave ones of 
ſtronger impulſes, we can by no means admit that lon- 
ger or ſhorter vibrations are the occaſion of gravity or 
acuteneſs in ſounds. A muſical ſound, however length- 
ened, either by ſtring or bell, is only a repetition of a 
ſingle one, whoſe duration by itſelf is but for a mo- 


ment, and 1s therefore termed inappretiable, hike the 


ſmack of a whip, or the exploſion of an electrical bat- 
tery. The continuation of the ſound is nothing more 
than a repetition of this inſtantaneous inappretiable 
noiſe after the manner of an echo, and it is only this 
echo that makes the ſound agreeable. For this reaſon, 
muſic is much more agreeable when played in a large 
hall where the ſound 1s reverberated, than in a ſmall 
room where there is no ſuch reverberation. For the 
ſame reaſon, the ſound of a ſtring is more agreeable 
when put on a hollow viohn than when faſtened to a 


plain board, &c.—In the ſound of a bell, we cannot 
avoid obſerving this echo very diſtinctly. The ſound 


appears to be made up of diſtinct pulſes, or repetitions 
of the ſame note produced by the ſtroke of the hammer. 
It can by no means be allowed, that the note would be 
more acute though theſe pulſes were to ſucceed one 
another more rapidly; the ſound would indeed become 
more ſimple, but would ſtill preſerve the ſame tone. — 
In mutfical ftrings the reverberations are vaſtly more 
quick than in bells; and therefore their ſound 1s more 
uniform or ſimple, and confequently more agreeable 
than that of bells. In muſical glaſles , the —— 
muſt be inconceivably quicker than in any bell, or 
{tringed inſtrument ; and hence they are of all others 
the moſt ſimple and the moſt agreeable, though neither 
the moſt acute nor the loudeſt. —As far as we can 
judge, quickneſs of vibration contributes to the unifor- 
mity, or ſimplicity, but not to the acuteneſs, nor to 
the loudneſs, of a muſical note. 

It may here be objected, that each of the different 
pulſes, of which we obſerve the ſound of a bell to be 
compoſed, is of a very perceptible length, and far from 
being inſtantaneous ; ſo that it is not fair to infer what 
we have done, namely, that the ſound of a bell is only 
a repetition of a ſingle inſtantaneous ftroke, feeing it is 
evidently the repetition of a lengthened note. To this 
we reply, that the inappretiable ſound which is produ- 
ced by ſtriking a bell in a non-elaſtic ſtate, is the very 
ſame which, being firſt propagated round the bell, forms 
one of theſe ſhort pulſes that is afterwards re-echoed 
as long as the vibrations of the metal continue, and 
it is impoſſible that the quickneſs of repetition of any 
ſound can either increaſe or diminiſh its gravity. 

With regard to the production of the different tones 
from the baſs-ſtring of an harpſichord, we can only 
offer a conjecture, which is, that as the ſtrings of mu- 
ſical inſtruments are faſtened at both ends, and very 
tenſe, the vibrations of the middle parts muſt be per- 
formed much more eaſily than thoſe towards the ex- 

tremities; 
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ebe tremities 3 conſequently, as vibration muſt have a cer- 
ned tain degree of ſtrength before a ſound is 2 the 
unds. middle parts of the ſtring may vibrate ſo as to pro- 
duce a ſound, while the extremities have loſt that power. 
This will be equivalent to ſhortening the ſtring, and 
conſequently the tone muſt gradually grow more acute, 


Cray. II. Of the Velocity, &c. of Sound. Axioms. 


13 HoweveR it may be with regard to the theories of 

city Of ſound, (which we leave to the judgment of our rea- 

ders), experience has taught us, that it travels at about 

the rate of 1142 feet in a ſecond, or near 13 milesin a 

minute; nor do any obſtacles hinder its progreſs, a con- 

trary wind only a ſmall matter diminiſhing its velocity. 

„ The method of calculating its progreſs is eaſily made 

progreſs known. When a gun is diſcharged at a diſtance, we 

Wc {ce the fire long 1 we hear the ſound. If then we 

know the diſtance of the place, and know the time of 

the interval between our firſt ſceing the fire and then 
hearing the report, this will ſhew us exactly the time 
the ſound has been travelling to us. For inſtance, if 
the gun is diſcharged a mile off, the moment the flaſh is 

1 ſeen, you take a watch and count the ſeconds till you hear 

=: the ſound ; the number of ſeconds is the time the ſound 

_ has been travelling a mile. —Again, by the above ax- 

. iom, we are enabled to find the diſtance between ob- 

jects that would be otherwiſe immeaſurable. For ex- 

ample, ſuppoſe you ſee the flaſh of a gun in the night at 
ſea, and tell ſeven ſeconds before you hear the report, 

it follows therefore, that the diſtance 1s ſeven times 1142 

feet, that is, 24 yards more than a mile and a half. In 

like manner, if you obſerve the number of ſeconds be- 
tween the lightning and the report of the thunder, you 
aq know the diſtance of the cloud from whence it proceeds. 
= Derham has proved by experience, that all ſounds 
eds whatever travel at the ſame rate. The ſound of a gun, 

« the and the ſtriking of a hammer, are equally ſwift in their 
motions z the ſofteſt whiſper flies as ſwiftly, as far as 

it goes, as the loudeſt thunder. 

To theſe axioms we may add the following. 

7 Smooth and clear ſounds proceed from bodies that 
are homogeneous, and of an uniform figure; and harſh 
or obtuſe ſounds, from ſuch as are of a mixed matter 
and irregular figure. 


8 The velocity of ſound is to that of a briſk wind as 
fifty to one. 

9 The ſtrength of ſounds is greateſt in cold and denſe 
air, and leaſt in that which is warm and rarefied. 

0 In all ſounds, the angle of incidence is equal to that 
or reflection; that is, 15 a line be drawn perpendicular 


to the reflecting ſurface, the point from which the ſound 
iſſues, and that to which it is reflected, will be equally 
diſtant from the perpendicular line. 


Cray. III. Cf Reverberated Sounds. 


24 SOUND, like light, after it has been reffected from 
ſeveral places, may be collected in one point, as into a 
focus; and it will be there more audible than in any 
other part, even than at the place from whence it pro- 

5, Cceeded. On this principle it is that a whiſpering gal- 

bermg lery is conſtructed. 

Vin. The form of this N muſt be that of a concave 
hemiſphere (x), as ABC; and if a low ſound or whiſper 
be uttered at A, the vibrations expanding themſelves 


(E) A cylindric or elliptic arch will anſwer ſtill better than one that is circular, 


II. V 


every way will impinge on the points DDD, &c. and 
from thence be reflected to EEE, and from thence to 
the points F and G, till at laſt they all meet in C, 
where, as we have ſaid, the ſound will the moſt di- 
ſtinctly heard. 
Upon this principle alſo it is that the ſpeaking trum- 
et is formed. For the ſound, in paſſing through the 
. and narrow part of the tube, is continually reflec- 
ted from its curved fide into the axis, and by that means 
is prevented from ſpreading till at its exit from the tube, 


whereby the ſtrength of the ſound 1s greatly increaſed, 


To the augmentation of the ſound, the condenſation of 
the air in the tube (by n® 19.) likewiſe contributes. 
But to illuſtrate this more particularly: Let ABC 
be the tube, BD the axis, and B the mouth-piece for 
conveying the voice to the tube. Then it is evident, 
when a perſon ſpeaks at B in the trumpet, the whole 
force of his voice is ſpent upon the air contained in the 
tube, which will be agitated through the whole length 
of the tube; and, by various reflections from the fide of 
the tube to the axis, the air _ the middle part of 
the tube will be greatly condenſed, and its namentum 
proportionably increaſed, ſo that when it comes to agi- 
tate the air at the orifice of the tube AC, its force will 
be as much greater than what it would have been with- 
out the tube, as the ſurface of a ſphere, whoſe radius 
is equal to the length of the tube, 1s greater than the 
ſurface of the ſegment of ſuch a ſphere whoſe baſe is 
the orifice of the tube. For a perſon ſpeaking at B, 
without the tube, will have the force of his voice ſpent 
in exciting concentric ſuperficies of air all around the 
point B; and when thoſe ſuperficies or pulſes of air are 
diffuſed as far as D every way, it 1s plain the force of 
the voice will there be diffuſed through the whole ſu- 
perficies of a ſphere whoſe radius is BD; but in thetrum- 
et it will be ſo confined, that at its exit it will be dif- 
uſed through ſo much of that ſpherical ſurface of air 
as correſponds to the orifice of the tube. But ſince the 
force is given, its intenſity will be always inverſely as 
the number of particles it has to move ; and therefore 
in the tube it will be to that without, as the ſuperficies 
of ſuch a ſphere to the area of the large end of the tube 
nearly. — To make this matter yet plainer by calcu- 
lation: Let BD=g feet, then 
will the diameter of the ſphere 
DE=10 feet, the ſquare of 
which is 100, which multiplied 
by o, 7854, gives 78,54 ſquare 
feet for the area of a great circle 
BHEFC; and therefore four 
times that area, viz. 4X78, 
54=314,16=ſquare feet in the ſuperficies of the a- 
erial ſphere. If now the diameter AC of the end 
of a trumpet be one foot, its area will be 0,7854; 
but, 7855: 314,16 ::1: 400; therefore the air at 
the diſtance of BD will be agitated, by means ot 
the trumpet, with a force 400 times greater than by 
the voice alone. It muit, however, be obſerved, 
that the more ſonorous and audible the voice is made 
by this means, the leſs articulate or diſtinct it is: juſt 
as light, to which ſound bears in many things a pretty 
near reſemblance, the more it is diffuſed, the leſs will it 
diſtinguiſh the objects whereon it falls; and the more 
it is condenſed, the brighter and more diſtin& will the 
objects it is thrown on always appear. 


For 
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For a contrary reaſon, the auricular tube, here repre- 
ſented, aſſiſts ſuch as are hard of hearing, when not oc- 
cahoned by the humours becoming inſpiſſated by cold, 
&c. and the obſtructions conſequent thereon: in which 
caſe, this machine can be of little ſervice z waſhing out 
the wax does much better. But when the organ itſelf 
is by age enfeebled and decayed, that is, when the a- 
couſtic as well as other nerves have loſt their delicacy, 
this tube may be of real uſe and ſervice in rendering 
ſounds more diſtinct and audible. —This machine then 
ſeems to be juſt the reverſe of the ſtentorophonic tube, 
or the ſpeaking-trumpet juſt mentioned ; as the uſe of 
that is to diſſipate, this is intended to collect, the rays 
of ſound. With regard to the ſtructure of it, the baſe 
is beſt made in form of the parabohe curve, finiſhing at 
top with a ſmall bent tube, that it may more conveni- 
ently be applied to the ear. It does thus in ſome mea- 
{ure reſemble the auditory duct, or the inner ear itſelf, 
which is alfo ſomething conical, having the baſe out- 
ward, and the apex next the head ; that ſo a larger 
quantity of the moved air may be collected, received, 
and thereby tranſmitted to the point of the auditory 
nerve, which mult be ſhaken to produce hearing and 

ive this kind of perception. So that this contrivance is 
in effect no more than the baſe of the ear enlarged, and 
therefore capable of intercepting more of the rays of 
ſound than the ear alone, and that in proportion to its 
baſe ; and theſe being gradually contracted into the 
ſmaller end, are thence throw upon the tympanum, and 
affe& the inner ear according to the force and quantity 
of the impreſſion received. The ſmoothneſs of theſe 
machines is no {mall advantage to the conveyance of 
ſounds through them; for by experiment we know, 
that theſe always glide with moſt eaſe, and move the 
fartheſt, over ſmooth ſurfaces, where there is nothing 
to obſtruct and divert their progreſs, or to occaſion a 
rebound. 
An echo is a reflection of ſound ſtriking againſt ſome 
object, as an image is reflected in a * but it has 
been diſputed what are the proper qualities in a body 
for thus reflecting ſounds. It is in general known, that 
caverns, grottoes, mountains, and ruined buildings, re- 
turn this image of ſound. Image we may call it, for 
in every reſpect it reſembles the image of a viſible ob- 
ject reflected from a poliſhed ſurface. Our figures are 
often repreſented in a mirrour, without ſeeing them our- 
ſelves, while thoſe ſtanding on one ſide are alone ſen- 
ſible of the reflection. To be capable of ſeeing the re- 
flected image of ourſelves, we muſt be directly in a line 
with the image. Juſt ſo is it in an echo; we muſt ſtand 
in the line in which the ſound is reflected, or the repe- 
tition will be loſt to us, while it may, at the ſame time, 
be diſt:n&tly heard by others who ſtand at a ſmall di- 
ſtance to one ſide of us. We have heard of a very ex- 
traordinary echo, at a ruined fortreſs near Louvain, in 


ſometimes louder, ſometimes ſofter, now more near, 
then more diſtant, There is an account in the memoirs 
of the French academy, of a fimilar echo near Rouen, 

As (by no 20) the angle vf reflected ſound is equal to 
that of its incidence, if we know the point from which 
any ſound proceeds, and the place from which it is re- 
fleted, we may eafily find the point 1n- which its echo 
will be heard. To hear the echo of one ſyllable, we 
mult be at the diſtance of 120 feet from the reflecting 
ſurface; for two ſyllables, 240 feet; for three ſyllables, 
360 feet, &c. For when we ſpeak diſtinctly, we ſcarce 
pronounce more than three ſyllables, or three and 
a half, in a ſecond; and as (by no 13,) ſound goes 


1142 feet in a ſecond, if the diſtance between the 


ſpeaker and the reflecting ſurface were leſs than 360 
feet, the firſt ſyllable would be returned before the laſt 
was pronounced (F), and therefore the echo could not 
be diſtinctly heard. The echo in Woodſtock Park is 
ſaid to return 17 ſyllables in the day, and 20 in the 
night ; for then the air being colder and denſer, (by 
no 19) the ſtrength of the found mult be greater. 
From hence we may determine, nearly, the diſtance of 
an object that is inacceſſible ; for if an echo of 10 ſy]- 
lables be reflected from the fide of a church or tower, it 
follows, from what has been ſaid, that the object muſt 
be.1200 feet diſtant. . 

The ſame ſound may have ſeveral echoes, if thefe be 
ſeveral reflecting ſurfaces ſo diſpoſed as to make it re- 
verberate to the ſame point. Thus a violin, or other in- 
ſtrument, when ſounded in a room where there are ſe- 
veral arches of the ſame form, will ſound like a number 
of violins of the ſame ſize playing in concert: or if the 
arches be of different forms, there will ſeem to be diffe- 
rent inſtruments playing the ſame tune. 


Ws: ſhall diſmiſs this article with a few inventions 


founded on ſome of the preceding principles, which- 


may amuſe a number of our readers. 


Entertaining Experiments and Contrivances. 
PLACE a concave mirror of about two feet diameter, 


as AB (g), in a perpendicular direction. The focus of 


this mirror may be at 15 or 18 inches diſtance from 
its ſurface. . At the diſtance of about five or ſix feet 
let there be a partition, in which there is an openin 

E F, equal to the ſize of the mirror; againſt this 


opening muſt be placed a picture, painted in water- 


colours, on a thin cloth, that the ſound may eaſily paſs 

through it (u). | 
Behind the partition, at the diſtance of two or three 
feet, place another mirror G H, of the ſame ſize as the 
X former, 


(r) According to no 13, the diſtance ſhould be 380 feet; for the firſt ſyllable muſt go as far as is equal to the 
time the two laſt ſyllables are pronouncing, that is, two-thirds of a ſecond ; therefore the diſtance ſhould be equal to 
two-thirds of 1142 feet, or 7607, that is, 3804 going and coming. But as ſome time muſt be allowed for the reflec- 
ting ſurface to be made to vibrate by the impinging ſound, the firſt diſtance, 360 feet, will be very near the truth, 

G) Both the mirrors here uſed may be of tin or gilt paſteboard, this experiment not requiring ſuch as are very ac- 


curate. 


(un) The more effectually to conceal the cauſe of this illnfion, the mirror AB may be fixed in the wainſcot, and a 
gauze or any other thin covering thrown over it, as that will not in the leaſt prevent the ſound from being reflected. 


An experiment of this kind may be performed in a field or garden, between two hedges, in one of which the mirror AB 


may be placed, and in the other an opening artfully contrived. 


Ch. U 


Flanders. If a perſon ſung, he enly heard his own Enteny 
voice, without any repetition; on the contrary, thoſe ing Ey 
* who ſtood at ſome diſtance, heard the echo but not the T*"s.1 
voice; but then they heard it with furpriſing variations, 
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man ſeated on a pedeſtal, and let his ear be P aced ex- 
0 


d. 


Tier 


wer jaw 


and come up behind the partition. | ; 
Let a perſon, properly inſtructed, be placed behind 


ſpeaker, 

Remark. This experiment appears to be taken from 
the Century of Inventions of the Marquis of Worceſ- 
ter; whoſe deſigns, at the time they were. publiſhed, 
were treated with ridicule and neglect as being im- 


racticable, but are now known to be generally, if not 


univerſally, racticable. The words the Marquis are 
theſe:“ * to make a brazen or ſtone head in the 
midſt of a great field or 8 ſo artificial and natu- 
ral, that though a man ſpeak ever ſo ſoftly, and even 
whiſper into the ear thereof, it will preſently open its 
mouth, and reſolve the queſtion in French, Latin, 
Welfh; Iriſh or Engliſh, in good terms, uttering it out 
of its mouth, and then ſhut it until the next queſtion 
be aſked.” —The two following, of a ſimilar nature, 
appear to have been inventions of Kircher, by means 
of which (as he informs us) he uſed to “ utter 
feigned and ludicrous conſultations, with a view to 
ſnhew the fallacy and impoſture of ancient oracles.“ 


II. Ler there be two heads of plaſter of Paris, placed 


m. on pedeſtals, on the oppoſite ſides of a room. There muſt 


be a tin tub of a inch diameter, that muſt paſs from the 
ear of one head, through the pedeſtal, under the floor, 
and go up to the mouth of the other. - Obſerve, that 
the end of the tube which is next the car of the one 
head, ſhould be conſiderably larger than that end which 
comes to the mouth of the other. Let the whole be 
ſo diſpoſed that there may not be the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
2 Communication, 

Now, when a perſon ſpeaks, quite low, into the ear 
of one buſt, the ſound is reverberated thro? the length 
of the tube, and will be diſtinctly heard by any one 
who ſhall place his ear to the mouth of the other. It 
1s not neceſſary that the tube ſhould come to the lips 
of the buſt. If there be two tubes, one going to the 
car, and the other to the month, of each head, two per- 


ſons may converſe together, by applying their mouth 


and ear reciprocally to the mouth and ear of the buſts; 
and at the ſame time other perſons that ſtand in the 
middle of the chamber, between the heads, will not 
hear any part of their converſation. 


room, and let there be two tubes, as in the foregoin 
amuſement, one of which muſt go from the mouth an 
the other from the ear of the buſt, through the pedeſtal, 
and the floor, to an under apartment. There may be 


"oO 2 that go from the under jaw and the eyes 


and fall. 


III. Prack a buſt on a pedeſtal in the corner of a 


A CT O Urnen 
and let it be diametrically oppoſite to it. 


of the buſt, by which they may be eaſily moved. 

A perſon being placed in the under room, and at a 
ſignal given applying his car to one of the tubes, will 
hear any queſtion that 1s aſked, and immediately reply; 
moving at the ſame time, by meansof the wires, the mouth 
and the eyes of the buſt, as if the reply came from it. 

IV. In a large caſe, ſuch as is uſed for dials and ſpring- 
clocks, the front of which, or at leaſt the lower part of 
it, muſt be of glaſs, covered on the infide with gauze, 
let there be placed a barrel-organ, which, when wound 
up, is prevented from playing, by a catch that takes a 
toothed wheel at the end of the barrel. To one end of 
this catch there muſt be joined a wire, at the end of 
which there is a flat circle of cork, of the fame dimen- 
ſion with the inſide of a glaſs tube, in which it is to riſe 
This tube muſt communicate with a reſer- 
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voir that goes acroſs the front part of the bottom of the 


caſe, which is to be filled with ſpirits, ſuch as is uſed in 
thermometers, but not coloured, that it may be the 
better concealed by the gauze. | | 

This caſe being placed in the ſun, the ſpirits will be 
rarefied by the heat; and, riſing in the tube, will lift up 
the catch or trigger, and ſet the organ in play: which 
it will continue to do as long as it is kept in the ſun ; 
for the ſpirits cannot run out of the tube, that part of 
the catch to which the circle is fixed being prevented 
from riſing beyond a certain point by a check placed 
over it. | 
When the machine is placed againſt the fide of a 
room on which the ſun ſhines ſtrong, it may conſtantly 
remain in the fame place, if you incloſe it in a ſecond 
caſe, made of thick wood, and placed at a little di- 
ſtance from the other. When you want it to perform, 
it will be only neceſſary to throw open the door of the 
outer caſe, and expoſe it to the ſun. 31 

But if the machine be moveable, it will perform in 
all ſeaſons by being placed before the fire; and in the 
winter it will more readily ſtop when removed into the 
cold. c 

A machine of this ſort is ſaid to have been invented 
by Cornelius Dreble, in the laſt century. What the 
conſtruction of that was, we know not; it might very 
likely be more complex, but could ſcarce er the 
intention more readily. 


V. UnDex the keys of a common harpſichord let there 
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be fixed a barrel, ſomething like that in a chamber or- tous Harp- 
n, with ſtops or pins correſponding to the tunes you ſichord. 


would have it play. Theſe ſtops muſt be moveable, ſo 
that the tunes may be varied at pleaſure. From each 
of the keys let there go a wire perpendicular down : 
the ends of theſe wires muſt be turned up for about one- 
fourth of an inch. Behind theſe wires let there be an 
iron bar, to prevent them ſrom going too far back. 
Now, as the barrel turns round, its pins take the ends 


harpſichord. The barrel and wires are to be all in- 
doled in a caſe. 

In the chimney of the ſame room where the harpfi- 
chord ſtands, or at leaſt in one adjacent, there muſt be 
a ſmoke jack , from whence comes down a wire, or 
cord, that, paſſing behind the wainſcot adjoining the 
chimney, goes under the floor, and up one of the legs 
of the harpſichord, into the caſe, and round a ſmall 
wheel fixed on the axis of that firſt mentioned. 'There 
ſhould be pullies at * diſtances, behind the wain- 

Fs - ſcot 


of the wires, which pull down the keys, and play the 


* See 
Mechanics, 


no 72, 
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© Entertain- ſcot and under the floor, to facilitate the motion of the that takes the wheel M, fixed on the axis of the great 10 
e wheel NO. In this wheel there muſt be placed a num. ing le 


ing Experi- chord. 
— machinery may be applied to any other key- ber of ſtops, correſponding to the tunes it is to play, wen 
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ed inſtrument, as well as to chimes, and to many o- 
ther purpoſes where a regular continued motion is re- 
quired. 

An inſtrument of this ſort may be conſidered as a 
perpetual motion, according to the vulgar accepta- 
tion of the term; for it will never ceaſe b 8 the 
fire be extinguiſhed, or ſome parts of the machinery be 
worn out. 


VL. Ar the top of a ſummer-houſe, or other buildin 8. 


Theſe ſtops are to be moveable, that the tunes may be 
altered at pleaſure. Againſt this wheel there muſt 
hang twelve ſmall bells, anſwering to the notes of the 

amut. Therefore, as the wheel turns round, the 
flops ſtriking againſt the bells, play the ſeveral tunes. 
There ſhould be a fly to the great wheel, to regulate 
its motion when the wind 1s — The wheel NO, 
and the bells, are to be incloſed in a caſe. 

There may be ſeveral ſets of bells, one of which 


Symphony. Jet there be fixed a vane AB, on which is the pinion C, may anſwer to the tenor, another to the treble, and a 
Plate III. that takes the toothed wheel D, fixed on the axis EF, third to the baſs ; or they may play different tunes, ac- 
* which at its other end carries the wheel G, that takes cording to the ſize of the wheel. As the bells are 
the pinion H. All theſe wheels and pinions are to be ſmall, if they are of ſilver, their tone will be the more 
between the roof and the cĩeling of the building. The pleafing. 
pinion H is fixed to the perpendicular axis IK, which Inſtead of bells, glaſſes may be here uſed, ſo diſpo- 
goes down very near the wall of the room, and may be ſed as to move freely at the ſtroke of the ſtops. This 
covered after the ſame manner as are bell- wires. At machinery may likewiſe be applied to a barrel-organ ; 
the lower end of the axis IK there is a ſmall pinion L, and to many other uſes. 
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Acqs ACQS, a town at the foot of the Pyrenæan moun- charge for that ſum, provided the ſervant uſed to re- 


Acquittance 


tains, in the government of Foix in France. It takes its 
name from the hot waters in theſe parts. E.long. 1. 40. 
lat. 43. o. | 
ACQUA-CHE-TAVELLA, a celebrated: foun- 
tain of Italy, in Calabria Citerior, a province of Naples. 
It is near the mouth of the river Crata, and the ruins 
commonly called Sibari Rovinata. It has been ſaid to 
beautify thoſe who waſhed in it. / 
AQUAPENDENTE, a pretty large town of Italy, 
in the territory of the church, and patrimony of St 
Peter, with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on a mountain, 
near the river Paglia, ten miles W. of Orvieto, and 
7 N. by W. of Rome. E. long. 11. 53. lat. 42. 43. 
ACQUARIA, a ſmall town of Italy, in Frigana, a 
diſtrict of Modena, which is remarkable for its medici- 
nal waters. It is twelve miles ſouth of the city of Mo- 
dena. E. long. 11. 17. lat. 44. 24. 
ACQUEST, or Acquv1sr, in law, ſignifies goods 
got by purchaſe or donation. See ConquesT. 
ACQUT, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Mont- 
ſerrat, with a biſhop's ſee, and commodious baths. It 
was taken by the Spaniards in 1745, and retaken by 
the Piedmonteſe in 1746; but after this, it was taken 
again and diſmantled by the French, who afterwards 
forſook it. It is ſeated on the river Bormio, 25 miles 


N. W. of Genoa, and 30 S. of Caſal. E. long. 8. 30. 
lat. 44. 


or procuring ſomething, Among lawyers, it is uſe 
for the right or title to an eſtate got by purchaſe or 
donation. 

ACQUITTAL, a diſcharge, deliverance, or ſet- 
ting of a perſon free from the guilt or ſuſpicion of an of- 
fence. 

ACQUITTANCE, a releaſe or diſcharge in wri- 
ting for a ſum of money, witneſſing that the party has 
paid the ſaid ſum. No man is obliged to pay a ſum of 
money if the demandant refuſes to give an acquittance, 
which is a full diſcharge, and bars all actions, Gc. An 


acquittance given by a ſervant for a ſum of money re- 


ceived for the uſe of his maſter, ſhall be a good diſ- 


40. 
ACQUISITION, in general, denotes the Far 


ceive his maſter's rents, debts, Cc. 


ACRA, a town of Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea, 


where the Engliſh, Dutch, and Danes, have ſtrong 
2 and each fort its particular village. W. long. o. 2. 
at. 5. o. | 

Ace, (Joſephus) ;.one of the hills of Jeruſalem, on 
which ſtood the lower town, which was the Old Jeru- 
ſalem; to which was afterwards added Zion, or the city 
of David. Probably called Acra, from the fortreis 
which Antiochus built there, in order to annoy the 
temple, and which Simon Maccabzus took and razed 
to the ground. 

Acra Jayeycia, (Pliny) ; Salentina, (Ptolemy); 
now Capo di San Maria di Leuca ; @ promontory in the 
kingdom of Naples, to the fouth-catt of Otranto, where 
formerly was a town, now lying in ruins, on the Io- 
nian ſea, over againſt the . Acroceraunii of 
Epirus. 

Ackz, in the ancient geography, a town of Sicily, 
whoſe inhabitants were called Acrenſes. It ſtood to 
the ſouth of Syracuſe at the diſtance of 24 miles, near 
the place now called the monaſtery of Santa Maria 
a Arcia, on an eminence, as appears from Silius Italicus. 
The Syracuſans were the founders of it, according to 
Thucydides, 70 years after the building of Syracuſe, 
or 665 before Chriſt. Hence the epithet Acræus. 

ACRAGAS, or Acracas, (anc. geogr.) ſo called 
bythe Greeks, and ſometimes by the Romans, (Virgil); 
but more generally Agrigentum by the latter; a town 
of Sicily. In Greek medals the inhabitants are called 
AKPITANTINOI, and Aprigentini by Cicero. The town 
ſtood upon a mountain, at the confluence of the Acra- 
gas and Hypſa, near the port called E«Togor by Ptole- 
my, but E:»4v, or the Dock, by Strabo; aud in the 
time of the latter, ſcarce a trace of all that ſide remain- 
ed. In the year before Chriſt 584, the people of Gela 
built Acragas, 108 years after building their own city. 
It took its name from the river running by it; and be- 
ing but two miles from, enjoyed all the conveniencies 
that could come by, the ſea. It was a place of great 
ſtrength, ſtanding on the top of a very ſteep rock, 2 
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A C R 
waſhed on the ſouth fide by the river Acragas, now 
called Fiume di Gergenti, and on the ſouth-welt by the 
Hypſa, with a N to the ſouth-eaſt, externally ſur- 
rounded by a deep gulf, which made it inacceſſible but 
on the fide next the town. It was famous for the ty- 
rant Phalaris and his brazen bull. They were a people 
juxurious in their tables, and magnificent in their dwell- 
ings; of whom Empedocles, in Diogenes Laertius, ſays, 
that they lived to-day as if they were to die to-morrow, 
and built as if they were to live for ever. The coun- 
try round the city was laid out in vine and olive yards, 
in the produce of which they carried on a great and 
E commerce with Carthage. E. long. 13. 30. 
at. 37. 20. 

AGRASIA, among phyſicians, implies the predo- 
minancy of one quality above another, either with re- 
gard to artificial mixtures, or the humours of the hu- 
man body. The word is Greek, and compounded of =, 
priv. and x«powver to mix; q. d. not mixed in a juſt pro- 
portion. 

ACRATH, (anc. geog.) a place in Mauritania Tin- 
gitana, (Ptolemy ;) now ſuppoſed to be Yelez de Go- 
mara; a fortified town in the kingdom of Fez, with a 
citadel and commodious harbour on the Mediterranean, 
ſcarce a mile diſtant from Penon de Velez, a Spaniſh 
fort. W. long. 5. lat. 34. 45. 

ACRE, or AcxAa, a ſea- port town in Syria. It was 
formerly called Ptolemais, and is a biſhop's ſee. It was 
very famous in the time of the cruſadoes, and under- 
went ſeveral ſieges both by the Chriſtians and Sara- 
cens. It is now an inconſiderable town, being entirely 
ſupported by its harbour, which is frequented by ſhips 
of ſeveral nations. It is 20 miles S. of Tyre, and 37 N. 
of Jeruſalem. E. long. 39. 25. lat. 32. 40. 

AcRE, in the Mogul's dominions, the ſame with lack, 
and ſignifies the ſum of 100,000 rupees ; the rupee 1s 
of the value of the French crown of 3 livres, or 30 ſols 
of Holland; an 100 lacks of rupees make a couron in 
Indoſtan, or 10,000,000 rupees: the pound Sterling is 
about eight rupees z according to which proportion, a 
lack of rupees amounts to 12,500 pounds Sterling. 

Ackk, a meaſure of land uſed in feveral provinces of 
France, particularly Normandy. It is larger or leſs ac- 
cording to the different places ; but commonly contains 
160 perches. 

The Ack of woods in France, conſiſts of four roods, 
called e ; the rood is 40 perches, the perch 24 
feet, the foot 12 inches, the inch 12 lines. 

ACRE, the univerſal meaſure of land in Britain. An 
acre in England contains four ſquare roods, a rood 40 
perches or poles of 164 feet each by ſtatute. Vet this 
meaſure does not previ in all parts of England, as the 
length of the pole varies in different counties, and is 
called cuſtomary meaſure, the difterence running from 
the 164 feet to 28. The acre is alſo divided into 10 
ſquare chains, of 22 yards each, that is 4840 ſquare 
yards. An acre in Scotland contains 4 ſquare roods ; 
one ſquare rood is 40 ſquare falls; one ſquare fall, 36 
{quare ells; one ſquare ell, nine ſquare feet and 73 
{quare inches; one ſquare foot, 144 ſquare inches, 
The Scots acre is alſo divided into 10 ſquare chains ; 
the meaſuring chain ſhould be 24 ells in length, divi- 
ded into 100 links, each link 8+22+ inches; and ſo one 
ſquare chain will contain 10,000 ſquare links. The 
Engliſh ftatute-acre i | 

e-acre is about three roods and fix falls 


e 


duration; it exceeded not forty years. 


en 


ſtandard meaſure of Scotland. 

The word (formed from the Saxon acher, or the 
German aker, a field), did not originally ſignify a de- 
termined quantity of land, but any open ground, eſpe- 
cially a wide champaign; and, in this antique ſenſe, it 
ſeems to be preſerved in the names of places, as Caſtle- 
acre, Weſt-acre, &c. 

ACRIBEIA, a term purely Greek, literally deno- 
ting an exquiſite or delicate accuracy; ſometimes uſed 
in our language for want of a word of equal ſignifica- 
tion. 
ARI, a name for any thing that is of a ſharp or 
pungent taſte. | 

Acxkips, in the Materia Medica. See there, no 25, &c. 

ACRIDOPHAGI, in the ancient geography ; an 
Ethiopian people, repreſented as ;ohabiting near the 
deſerts, and to have fed on locuſts. This latter cir- 
cumſtance their name imports ; the word being com- 
povnges of the Greek ange locuſt, and 92p» to eat. We 

ave the followin 
culus “. Their Future was lower than that of other 
men; they were meagre, andextremely black. In the 
ſpring, high weſt winds drove from the deſart to their 
2 locuſts of an extraordinary ſize, and remarkable 
or the ſqualid colour of their wings. So great was 
the number of theſe inſets, that they were the only 
ſuſtenance of the barbarians, who took them in the fol- 
lowing manner: At the diſtance of ſome ſtadia from 
their a there was a wide and deep valley. 
They filled this valley with wood and wild herbs, with 
which their country abounded. When the cloud of 
locuſts appeared, which were driven on by the wind, 
they ſet fire to the fuel which they had collected. The 
ſmoke which aroſe from this immenſe fire was ſo thick, 
that the locuſts, in croſſing the valley, were ſtifled by 
it, and fell in heaps on the ground. The paſſage of 
the Jocuſts being thus intercepted for many days, they 
made a large proviſion of thoſe inſets. As their coun- 
try produced great quantities of ſalt, they ſalted them, 
to render them more palatable, and to maxe them keep 
till the next ſeaſon. This peculiar ſupply was their 
ſole food: they had neither. herds nor flocks. They 
were unacquainted with fiſhing ; for they lived at a diſ- 
tance from the ſea. They were very active, and ran 
with great ſwiftneſs. But their life was not of lon 
The cloſe 4 
their life was extremely miſerable; for in their old- age, 
winged lice of different, but all of ugly forms, bred in 
their. bodies. This malady, which began in the breaſt 
and belly, ſoon ſpread through the whole frame. The 
atient at firſt felt an itching ; and the agreeable ſen- 
Kation produced by his erat hin of himſelf, preceded 
a moſt deplorable calamity. For when thoſe lice, 
which had bred in his body, forced their way out, 
they cauſed effuſions of corrupt blood, with excrucia- 
ting pains in the ſkin. The unhappy man, with la- 
mentable cries, was induſtrious himſelf to make paſ- 
ſages for them with his nails. In ſhort, theſe lice iſ- 
ſued forth ſucceſſively from the wounds made by the 
hands of the patient, as from a veſſel full of holes, and 
in ſuch numbers that it was impoſſible to exterminate 
them. Whether this extraordinary and dreadful diſ- 
temper was occaſioned by the food of the inhabitants 
of this country, or by a peſtilential quality of their 
climate, it is difficult to determine. Indeed, as to the 
1 2 credibility 
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credibility of the whole account, we muſt leave the 


reader to judge. But r the circumſtances of theſe 
people ſhould be deemed fabulous, yet may the acrido- 
phagia be true. It is well known, that to this day the 
inhabitants of Ethiopia, Arabia, &c. frequently uſe 
locuſts as food. The reader will not be diſpleaſed if 
we lay before him the reſult of Dr Haſſelquiſt's in- 
quiries as to this particular, who travelled in Syria and 
Egypt ſo late as the year 1752. This ingenious gen- 


tleman, who travelled with a view to improve natural 


hiſtory, informs us, that he aſked Franks, and many 


other people who had lived long in theſe countries, whe- 
ther they had ever heard that the inhabitants of Arabia 


and Ethiopia, c. uſed locuſts as food. They anſwer- 


ed that they had. He likewiſe afked the fame que- 
ſtion of Armenians, Cophtes, and Syrians, who lived in 
Arabia, and had travelled in Syria and near the Red- 
ſea ; ſome of whom faid they heard of ſuch a practice, 
and others that they had often feen the people. eat 
theſe inſets. He at laft obtained complete fatisfac- 
tion on this head from a learned ſheck at Cairo, who 
had lived fix years in Mecca, This gentleman told 
him, in preſence of M. le Grand the principal French 
interpreter at Cairo, and others, that a famine frequent- 
ly rages at Mecca when there is a ſcarcity of corn in 
Egypt, which obliges the inhabitants to live upon coar- 
ſer food than ordinary : That when corn 1s ſcarce, the 
Arabians grind the locuſts in hand-mills, or ſtone- 
mortars, and bake them into cakes, and ufe theſe cakes 
in place of bread : That he has frequently ſeen locuſts 
uſed by the Arabians, even when there was no ſcarci- 
ty of corn; but then they boil them, ftew them with 
butter, and make them into a kind of fricaffee, which 
he ſays is not difagreeably taſted, for he had fome- 
times taſted theſe locuſt - fricaſſees out of curioſity. 
From this account, we may fee the folly of that dif- 
pute among divines about the nature of St John's food in 
the wilderneſs: ſome maintaining the original word to 
lignify the fruits of certain trees; others, a kind of 
birds, c.: but thoſe who adhered to the literal mean- 
ing of the text were at leaſt the moſt orthodox, although 
their arguments were perhaps not ſo ſtrong as they might 
have Leen, had they had an opportunity of quoting ſuch 
an author as Haſſelquiſt. 

ACRIMONY, that quality in bodies which renders 
them acrid to the taſte. 

Morbife Ackiuoxv. See Menicixeg, 81 27,—1.32, 
and 263. | 

ACRISTUS, king of Argos, (fab. hiſt.) being told by 
the oracle he that ſhould be Filed by his grandchild, ſhut 
up his only daughter Danae in a brazen tower: but Jupi- 
ter coming down in a golden ſhower, begot Perſeus upon 
her: after Perſius had ſlain the Gorgons, he carried 
Meduſa's head to Argos; which Acriſius ſeeing, was 
turned into a ſtatue, | 

ACRITAS, (anc. geogr.) a promontory of Meſſenia, 
near Methone, (Ptolemy) ; running into the ſea, and 
forming the beginning of the bay of Meſſene. Now 
called Capo di Galla, between Methone to the weſt, 
and Corone to the eaſt, where the Sinus Coronzus 
begins. | 

ACRIVIOLA. See Tror xoLuM. 

ACROAMATIC, or Acxoaric, in general, de- 
zotes a thing ſublime, profound, or "bitruf.. 

ACROAMATICY a denomination given the diſ- 
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ciples or followers of Ariſtotle, & c. who were admit- 4% 


ted into the ſecrets of the inner or acroamatic phi- 
loſophy. p 
ACROATIC. Ariſtotle's lectures to his diſciples 
were of two kinds, exoteric and acroatic, The a- 
croatic were thoſe, to which only his own diſci. 
ples and intimate friends were admitted; whereas the 
exoteric were public and open to all. But there are 
other differences. The acroatic were ſet apart for the 
higher and more abſtruſe ſubjects; the exoteric were 
employed in rhetorical and civil ſpeculations. Again, 
the acroatics were more fubtile and exact, . 
and demonſtration being here aimed at; the exoterics 
chiefly aimed at the probable and plauſible. The for- 
mer were the ſubject of the mormngs exerciſcs in the 
Lyceum, the latter of the evenings. Add, that the exo- 
terics were publiſhed: whereas the acroatics were kept 
ſecret ; being either entirely concealed; or if they were 
publiſhed, it was in ſuch obſcure terms, that few but 
his own diſciples would be the wiſer for them. Hence, 
when Alexander complained of his preceptor for pub- 
liſhing his acroatics, and thus revealing what ſhould 
have * reſerved to his diſciples, Ariſtotle anſwered, 


that they were made public and not public; for that 


none who had not heard them explained by the author 
viva voce, would underſtand them. 

ACROATHODM, or AczoT#rovumn, (anc. geogr.) 
a town ſituated on the top of mount Athos, where the 
inhabitants, according to Mela, were longer lived by 
half than in any other country: called by the modern 
Greeks, Av, «gx; by the Italians, La Cima di Monte 
Santo. 

AC ROCERAUNIA, or MoxTts CERA UNI, (anc. 
geogr-) mountains running out into the ſea, (fo called 
rom their being often thunder-ſtruck) ; ſeparating the 
Ionian ſea from the Adriatic ; where IIlyria ends and 
Epirus begins, ( Horace) : now called Monti delta Chi- 
mera. 


ACROCORINTHUS, (anc. geogr.) a high and 


ſteep hill, hanging over the city of Corinth, which was 


taken within the walls, as an acropolis, or citadel, On 
its top ſtood a temple of Venus; and lower down iſſued 
the fountain Pyrene, yielding not a plentiful, but a 
clear ftream of water, (Pliny.) 

ACROMION, in anatomy, the upper part of the 
ſcapula. See AxaTomy, ne 45, 46. 


ACROMONOGRAMMA TICUM, in poetry, a 


kind of poem, wherein every ſubſequent verſe begins. 


with the letter wherewith the immediately preceding 
one terminated. 

ACRON, a celebrated phyfician of Agrizentum, 
who firſt thought of lighting large fires, and purity- 
ing the air with perfumes, to put a ſtop to the peſli- 
lence that ravaged Athens, and which was attended 
with ſucceſs. He lived about four hundred and ſeventy 
three years before the Chriſtian æra. 

Acox, a territory on the gold-coaft of Guinea, in 
Africa, bordering on the Fantynean country. The 
Dutch have a fort here, called Fort Patience; and un- 
der it is a village, inhabited only by fiſhermen. The 
other inhabitants are addicted to huſbandry, and ſell 
their corn to other countries. There is plenty of game, 
which is very commodious for the Dutch factory. The 
people are very ignorant, and go naked like the reſt of 
the negroes. This is called Little Acron; for 22 

cron 


cronic 
40 : BY 


cronical 
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Acron is farther inland, and is a kind of a repu- 


Ii . .- 
"ACRONICAL, AcHaronycal, or ACHRONICAL, 


in aſtronomy, is a term applied to the riſing of a ſtar, 
when the ſun is ſet in the evening ; but has been pro- 
miſcuouſly uſed to expreſs a ſtar's riſing at ſunſet, or 
ſetting at ſunriſe. | : 

ACROPOLIS, (anc. geogr-) the citadel, and one 
of the diviſions, of Athens; called Polis, becauſe conſti- 
tuting the firſt and original city ; and the Upper Polis, 
to diſtinguiſh it-from he Lower, which was afterwards 
built round it in a large open plain, the Acropolis ſtand- 
ing on a rock or eminence in the heart of this plain ; 
and hence its name: (Paufanias). To the north it had a 
wall, built by the Pelaſgi, and therefore called 4 tal 
and to the ſouth a wall, by Cymon the ſon of Miltia- 
des, out of the Perſian fools many ages after the 
building of the north wall, (Plutarch). It had nine 
gates, and was therefore called Enneapylon; yet but one 
principal gate or entrance, the aſcent to which was by 
a flight of ſteps of white marble, built by Pericles with 
great magnificence, (Plutarch). 

ACROPOLITA (George), one of the writers of 
the Byzantine hiſtory, was born at Conſtantinople, in 
the year 1220, and brought - Jag the court of the em- 
peror John Ducas at Nice. e was employed in the 
moſt important affairs of the empire ; being ſent am- 
baſſador to Lariſſa, to eſtabliſh a peace with Michael 
of Epirus; and was conſtituted judge to try Michael 
Comnenus, ſuſpected of engaging in a conſpiracy, 
Theodorus Laſcaris, the ſon of John, whom he had 
taught logic, appointed him governor of all the weſtern 
provinces in his empire. In 1255, he was taken pri- 
ſoner in a war with Michael Angelus; but $aining his 
liberty in 1266, by means of the emperor Palæologus, 
he was ſent by him ambaſſador to Conſtantine prince of 
Bulgariz ; and was employed in ſeveral other negocia- 
tions. He wrote, A Continuation of the Greek Hi- 
ſtory, from the taking of Conſtantinople by the Latins, 
till it was recovered by Michael Palzologus in 1261, 
which makes part of the Byzantine hiſtory ; A Trea- 
tiſe concerning Faith, Virtue, and the Soul; An Ex- 
poſition upon the Sermons of St Gregory Nazianzen ; 
and other pieces. Gregory Cyprian, patriarch of Con- 
itantinople, in his encomium upon him, prefixed to 
Acropolita's hiſtory, 1s perhaps ſomewhat extravagant 
in his praiſe, when he ſays he was equal to Ariſtotle 
in philoſophy, and to Plato in the knowledge of divine 
things and Attic eloquence. | 

ACROSPIRE, a vulgar term for what botaniſts 
call the plume. See PLaxTs, no 5. 

ACROSPIRED, in malt-making, is the grain's 
ſhooting both at the root and blade end. 

ACROSTIC, in poetry, a kind of poetical compo- 
ſition diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that the initial letters 
I the verſes form the name of ſome perſon, kingdom, 
place, motto, &c. The word is compounded of the 
Greek zxp& extremity, and 4: ;& verſe. The acroſtic 
:5 conſidered by the critics as a ſpecies of falſe wit, and 
1s therefore very little regarded by the moderns. 

ACROSTICUM, CES in botany, a ge- 
nus of the cryptogamia filices, of which there are 30 
ipecies, but only three of them natives of Britain, 
012. the ſeptentrionale, or horned fern, which grows on 
walls or clifts of rocks; the ilvenſe, or hairy fern, grow- 
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ing in clifts of rocks; and the thelypteris, or marſh- 
fern, in turfy bogs. 

ACROSTOLIUM, in ancient naval architecture, the 
extreme part of the ornament uſed on the prows of 
their ſnips, which was ſometimes in the ſhape of a 
buckler, helmet, animal, &c.; but more frequently cir- 
cular, or ſpiral. It was uſual to tear them from the 
prows of vanquiſhed veſſels, and fix them to the con- 
querors, as a ſignal of victory. | 

ACROTELEUTIC, among eccleſiaſtic writers, an 
appellation given to any A to the end of a 
pſalm; as the Gloria Patri, or Doxology. 

ACROTERIA, in architecture, ſmall pedeſtals, 
uſually without baſes, anciently placed at the middle 
or two extremes of pediments or frontiſpieces, ſerving 
to ſupport the ſtatues, &c. It alſo —_ the figures 
placed as ornaments on the tops of churches, and the 
ſharp pinnacles that ſtand in ranges about flat build- 
ings with rails and balluſters. 

Among ancient phyſicians, it ſignified the larger ex- 
tremities of the de as the head, hands, and feet. It 
has alſo been uſed for the tips of the ſingers, and ſome- 
times for the eminences or proceſſes of bones. 

ACROTHYMION, from e extreme, and Puno; 
thyme. A. ſort of wart deſcribed by Celſus, as hard, 
rough, with a narrow baſis, and broad top; the top is 
of the colour of thyme, it eaſily ſplits and bleeds. This 
tumour is alſo called thymus. 

ACSOR, a town in the river Nile in Egypt, fame 
for its earthen ware. - 

ACT, in general, denotes the exertion of power ; 
and differs from power, as the effect from the cauſe. 

Acr, in logic, is particularly underſtood of an ope- 
ration of the human mind. Thus to diſcern and ex- 
amine, are acts of the underſtanding ; to judge and af- 
firm, are acts of the will. There are voluntary and 
ſpontaneous acts; the former are produced by the 
operation of the ſoul, the latter without its privity or 


panxticipation. 


Acr, in the univerſities, ſigniſies a theſis maintained 
in public by a candidate for a degree, or to ſhew the 
capacity and proficiency of a ſtudent. The candidates 
for a degree of bachelor and maſter of arts are to hold 
ohiloſophical Acts; and thoſe for bachelor of divinity, 
theological Acts, &c. At Oxford, the time when ma- 
ſters or doors complete their degrees is alſo called the 
act; which is held with great — At Cam- 
bridge, they call it the commencement. 

cT, among lawyers, is an inſtrument in writing for 
declaring or juſtifying the truth of any thing. In which 
ſenſe, records, decrees, ſentences, reports, certificates, 
&c. are called as. 

Acrs, alſo denote the deliberations and reſolutions 
of an aſſembly, ſenate, or convention; as acts of parlia- 
ment, &c. Likewiſe matters of fact tranſmitted to 
poſterity in certain authentic books and memoirs. 

Acrs of the fenate, ¶ Acta Senatus ), among the Ro- 
mans, were minutes of what paſſed and was debated in 
the ſenate-houſe. "Theſe were alſo called Commentarit, 
and by a Greek name vrownucla, They had their ori- 

in in the confulfhip of Julius Cæſar, who ordered them 
both to be kept and publiſhed. The keeping them 
was continued under Auguſtus, but the publication 


was abrogated. Afterwards all writings, relating to 
the decrees or ſentences of the judges, or what paſſed 
and 
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and was done before them, or by their authority, in 
any cauſe, were alſo called by the name Ada In 
which ſenſe we read of civil acts, criminal acts, inter- 
venient acts; acta civilia, criminalia, intervenientia, Gc. 

Acrs of the people, ¶ Acta Populi), among the Ro- 
mans, were journals or regiſters of the daily occurrences; 
as aſſemblies, trials, executions, buildings, births, mar- 
riages, deaths, &c. of illuſtrious perſons, and the like. 
Theſe were otherwiſe called Ada Publica, and Ada 
Diurna, or ſimply Acta. The Ada differed from An- 
nals, in that only the ter and more important mat- 
ters were in the latter, and thoſe of leſs note were in the 
former. Their origin is attributed to Julius Czfar, 
vho firſt ordered the keeping and making public the 
acts of the people. Some trace them higher, to Servius 
Tullius; who, to diſcover the number of perſons born, 
dead, and alive, ordered that the next of kin, upon a 
birth, ſhould put a certain piece of money into the 
treaſury of Juno Lucina ; upon a death, into that of 
Venus Libitina: the like was alſo to be done upon aſ- 
ſuming the toga virilis, &. Under Marcus Antoni- 
nus, this was carried further: perſons were obliged to 
notify the births of their children, with their names, 
and furnames, the day, conſul, and whether legitimate 
or fpurious, to the præfects of the Erarium Saturni, 
to be entered in the public acts; though before this 
time the births of perſons of quality appear to have 
thus been regiſtred. 

Public Acts. The knowledge of public acts forms 
part of a peculiar ſcience, called the diplomatic *, 
of great importance to an hiſtorian, ſtateſman, chro- 
nologer, and even critic, The preſervation of them 
was the firſt occaſion of erecting libraries. The ftyle 
of acts is generally barbarous Latin. Authors are di- 
vided as to the rules of judging of their genuineneſs, 
and even whether there be any certain rules at all. F. 
Germon will have the greater part of the acts of former 
ages to be ſpurious. Fontanini aſſerts, that the num- 
ber of forged acts now extant is very ſmall. It is cer- 
tain there were ſevere puniſhments inflicted on the for- 
gers and falſifiers of acts. — The chief of the Engliſh 
acts, or public records, are publiſhed by Rymer, under 
the title of Fædera, and continued by Saunderſon ; an 
extract whereof has been given in French by Rapin, and 


tranſlated into Engliſh under the title of Acta Regia. 


Great commendations have been given this work : alſo 
ſome exceptions made to it; as that there are many ſpuri- 
ous acts, as well as crrors, in it; ſome have even charged 
it with falſifications.— The public acts of France fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh after the battle of Poitiers, 
and are commonly ſaid. to have been carried by them 
out of the country, But the tradition 1s not ſupported 
by any ſufficient teſtimony. 

AcrTs of the Apeſtles, one of the ſacred books of the 
New Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the infant- 
church, during the ſpace of 29 or 3o years, from the 
aſcenſion of our Lord to the year of Chriſt 64.---It was 
wrote by St Luke; and addreſſed to Theophilus, the 
perſon to whom the evangeliſt had before dedicated his 
goſpel, We here find the accompliſhment of ſeveral of 
the promiſes made by our Saviour; his aſcenſion; the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt; the firſt preaching of the a- 
poſtles, and the miracles whereby their doctrines were 
confirmed; an admirable picture of the manners of the 
primitive Chriſtians ; and, in ſhort, every thing that 
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paſſed in the church till the diſperſion of the apoſtles, An, 
who ſeparated themſelves in order to propagate the 


oſpel throughout the world. From the period of that 
4 aration, St Luke quits the hiſtory of the other apo- 
ſtles, who were then at too great a diſtance from him, 


and confines himſelf more particularly to that of St 


Paul, who had choſen him for the companion of his 
labours. He follows that apoſtle in all his miſſions, 
and even to Rome itſelf; for it appears that the Acts 
were publiſhed in the ſecond year of St Paul's reſidence 
in that city, or the 36h year of the Chriſtian æra, and 
in the gen or toth year of Nero's reign. The ſtyle of 


this work, which was originally compoſed in Greek, is 


much purer than that of the other canonical writers ; 
and it 18 obſervable, that St Luke, who was much better 
acquainted with the Greek than with the Hebrew lan- 
guage, always, in his quotations from the Old Teſta- 
ment, makes uſe of the Septuagint verſion. The coun- 
cil of Laodicea places the Acts of the Apoſtles among 
the canonical books, and all the churches have acknow- 
ledged it as ſuch without any controverſy. 

There were ſeveral Spyrious Acts oF THE Aro- 
STLES; particularly, I. Ad, ſuppoſed to be writ- 


ten by Abdias “, the pretended biſhop of Babylon, 8 4;;.M | 


who gave out that he was ordained biſhop by the apo- 
ſtles themſelves when they were upon their journey 
into Perſia, II. The As of St Peter: this book came 
originally from the ſchool of the Ebionites. III. The 
Ads of St Paul, which is entirely loſt. Euſebius, who 
had ſeen it, pronounces it of no authority. IV. The 
Ads of St Fohn the Evangeliſt; a book made uſe by 
the Encratites, Manichzans, and Priſcillianiſts. V. The 
As of St Andrew ; received by the Manichæans, En- 
cratites, and ApotaQtics. VI. The Ads of St Thomas 
the apoſtle ; received particularly by the Manichzans. 
VII. The Ads of St Philip. This book the Gnoſtics 
made uſe of, VIII. The Ads of St Matthias. Some 
have imagined, that the Jews for a long time had con- 
cealed the original acts of the life and death of St Mat- 
thias, written in Hebrew ; and that a monk of the ab- 
bey of St Matthias at 'Treves, having got them out of 
their hands, procured them to be tranſlated into Latin, 
and publiſhed them. But the critics will not allow them 
to be authentic. See CANON. 8 
Acrs of Pilate; a relation ſent by Pilate to the em- 
peror Tiberius, concerning Jeſus Chriſt, his death, re- 
ſurrection, aſcenſion, and the crimes of which he was 
convicted before him“. It was a cuſtom among the 
Romans, that the proconſuls and governors of provin- 
ces ſhould draw up acts, or memoirs, of what happened 
in the courſe of their government, and ſend them to the 
emperor and ſenate. The heretics corrupted theſe acts, 
at leaſt forged others in imitation of them; and, in the 
reign of the emperor Maximin, the Gentiles, to throw 
an odium on the Chriſtian name, ſpread about ſpurious 
Acts of Pilate ; which the emperor, by a ſolemn edict, 
ordered to be ſent into all the provinces of the empire, 
and enjoined the ſchool-maſters to teach and explain 
them to their ſcholars, and make them learn them by 
heart. Theſe acts, both the genuine and the ſpurious, 
are loſt, There is indeed extant, in the Pſeudo-Hege- 
ſippus, a letter from Pilate: to the emperor Claudius, 
concerning Jeſus Chriſt T. But it diſcovers itſelf at 
firſt fight not to be authentic. 
Acr of Faith, Auto da Fe, in the Romiſh church, 
uy 
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is a ſolemn day held by the inquiſition, for the puniſh- 
ment of heretics, and the abſolution of the innocent ac- 


cuſed *. They uſually contrive the Auto to fall on ſome 


great feſtival, that the execution may paſs with the 
more awe and regard; at leaſt it is always on a Sunday. 
The Auto da Fe may be called the laſt act of the 
inquiſitorial tragedy; it is a kind of goal. delivery, ap- 
ointed as oft as a competent number of priſoners in 
the inquiſition are convicted of hereſy, either by their 
own voluntary, or extorted confeſſion, or on the evi- 
dence of certain witneſſes. The procels is thus: in the 
morning, they are brought into a Nn hall, where 
they have certain habits put on, which they are to wear 
in the proceſſion. The proceſſion is Jed up by domini- 
can friars; after which come the penitents, ſome with 
ſan-benitoes, and ſome without, according to the na- 
ture of their crimes; being all in black coats without 
fleeves, and bare-footed, with a wax candle in their 
Hands. Theſe are followed by the penitents who have 
narrowly eſcaped being burnt, who over-their black 
coats have flames painted with their points turned down- 
wards, Fengo revolto. Next come the negative, and 
relapſed, 6 are to be burnt, having flames on their 
habits pointing upwards. After theſe come ſuch as pro- 
feſs doctrines contrary to the faith of Rome, who, be- 
ſides flames pointing upwards, have their picture paint- 
ed on their breaſts, with dogs, ſerpents, and devils, all 
open-mouthed, about it. Exch priſoner 1s attended 
with a familiar of the inquiſition ; and thoſe to be burnt 
have alſo a Jeſuit on each hand, who are continually 
preaching to them to abjure. After the priſoners, comes 
a troop of familiars on horſeback; and after them the 
inquiſitors, and other officers of the court, on mules; 
laſt of all, the inquiſitor- general on a white horſe, led 
by two men with black hats and green hat-bands. A 


Scaffold is erected in the Terriero de Pais, big enough 


for two or three thouſand people; at one end of which 
are the priſoners, at the other the inquiſitors. After 
a ſermon made up of encomiums of the inquiſition, and 
invectives againſt heretics, a prieſt aſcends a deſk near 
the middle of the ſcaffold, and having taken the abjura- 
tion of the penitents, recites the final ſentence of thoſe 
who are to be put to death; and delivers them to the 
ſecular arm, earneſtly beſeeching at the ſame time the 
ſecular power not to touch their blood or put their 
lives in danger. 'The priſoners being thus in the hands 
of the civil magiſtrate, are preſently loaded with chains, 
and carried firſt to the ſecular goal, and from thence in 
an hour or two brought before the civil judge, who, 
after aſking in what religion they intend to die, pro- 
nounces ſentence, on ſuch as declare they die in the 
communion of the church of Rome, that they ſhall be 
brit ſtrangled, and then burnt to aſhes; on ſuch as die 
in any other faith, that they be burnt alive. 
immediately carried to the Ribera, the place of execu- 
tion; where there are as many ſtakes ſet up as there are 
priſoners to be burnt, with a quantity of dry furz a- 
bout them. The ſtakes of the profeſſed, that is, ſuch 
as perſiſt in their hereſy, are about four yards high, ha- 
ving a ſmall board towards the top for the priſoner to 
be ſeated on. The negative and relapſed being firſt 
3 and burnt, the profeſſed mount their ſtakes 
by a ladder; and the Jeſuits, after ſeveral repeated ex- 
hortations to be reconciled to the church, part with 


| them, telling them they leave them to the devil, who 
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is ſtanding at their elbow to receive their ſouls, and 


carry them with him into the flames of hell. On this 
a great ſhout is raiſed; and the cry is, Let the dogs 
beards be made; which is done by thruſting flamin 
furzes faſtened to long poles againſt their faces, ell 
their faces are burnt to a coal, which is accompanied 
with the loudeſt acclamationg of joy. At laſt, fire is ſet 
to the furz at the bottom of the ſtake, over which the 
profeſſed are chained ſo high, that the top of the flame 
ſeldom reaches higher than the ſeat they ſit on, fo that 
they rather ſeem roaſted than burnt. There cannot be 
a more lamentable ſpectacle ; the ſufferers continually 
cry out, while they are able, Miſericordia per amor de 
Dios : yet it is beheld by all ſexes, and ages, with 
tranſports of joy and ſatisfaction. | 
Acr, in dramatic poetry, ſignifies a certain divi- 
ſion, or part, of a play, deſigned to give ſome reſpite 
both to the actors and ſpeQators. The Romans were 
the firſt who divided their theatrical pieces into acts ; 
for no ſuch diviſions appear in the works of the firſt 
dramatic poets. Their pieces indeed conſiſted of ſeve- 
ral parts or diviſions, which they called protafer, epita- 


fir, cataſtaſis, and cataſtrophe ; but theſe diviſions were 


not marked by any real interruptions on the theatre. 
Nor does Ariſtotle mention any thing of acts in his Art 
of Poetry. But, in the time of Horace, all regular and 
finiſhed pieces were divided into five acts. 
Neuve minor, neu fit quinto produdtior actu 
Tabula, que poſci vult & ſpectata reponi. 
The firſt act, according to ſome critics, beſides in- 
troducing upon the ſtage the principal characters of the 


play, ought to propoſe the argument or ſubject of the 


piece; the ſecond, to exhibit this to the audience, by 
carrying the fable into execution; the third, to raiſe ob- 
ſtacles and difficulties : the fourth. to remove theſe, or 
raiſe new ones in the attempt; and the fifth, to con- 
clude the piece, by introducing ſome accident that may 
unravel the whole affair. This diviftion, however, is 
not eſſentially neceſſary ; but may be varied according 
to the humour of the author, or the nature of the ſub- 
ject. See Poetry, Part I. chap. ii. 

AcT grace. See GRACE. 

Acre Parliament is a poſitive law, conſiſting of 
two parts, the words of the act, and its true ſenſe and 
meaning; which being joined, make the law. The 
words of acts of parliament ſhould be taken in a lawful 
ſenſe. Caſes of the ſame nature are within the inten- 
tion, though without the letter, of the act; and ſome 
acts extend by equity to things not mentioned therein. 

ACT EA, Acoxirum Ractmosum, HERB Cais- 
TOPHER, or BANE-BERRIES; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of plants, of 
which there are four | 

Species. 1. The ſpicata, or common herb-chriſt9- 
pher, is a native in ſeveral parts of Britain. It grows 
to the height of about two feet and an half; the foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves ariſe from the root; theſe divide in- 
to three ſmaller foot-ſtalks, cach of Which are again 
divided into three, and theſe have each three lobes; ſo 


that each leaf is compoſed of 27 lobes or ſmaller leaves. 


The flowers grow in ramous ſpikes, and are of a pure 
white; they grow upon a ſlender, jointed, and furrowed 
ſtem; appear in May; and are ſuccecded by black, 
ſhining, pulpy berries, about the ſize of peas, . which 
ripen in the autumn. This plant is a powerful repel- 


lent, 
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lert, and the root has been uſed internally in ſome ner- 
vous caſes, but muſt be adminiftered with caution. The 
| berries are highly poiſonous. It is ſaid toads reſort to 
this plant, on account of its fetid ſmell. Sheep and 
goats eat it; cows, horſes, and ſwine, refuſe it. 2. The 
alba, or American ———— is a native of North 
America. The leaves of this ſpecies are ſomewhat like 
the former, but not ſo deeply indented in the edges. 


The flowers grow in a more compact ſpike, and the 


berries are very white and tranſparent when ripe ; the 
roots are compoſed of thick knobs. This ſpecies has 
been uſed as an emetic, and ſometimes called ipecaco- 
anha. 3. The racemoſa, or American black or wild 
ſnake-root, is likewiſe a native of North America. It 
has large compound leaves, r .echately from the 
root, and branched after th nner as the firſt, 
which grow more than gh. The flower- 
ſtem rifes to the height of Ar or five feet; and carries 
a long ſpike of white flowers reflexed at the top. Theſe 
appear in June or the beginning of July, but the ſeeds 
do not come to maturity in Britain.— The root of this 
plant 18 greatly uſed by phyſicians in North America, 
in many diſorders; and is ſuppoſed to be an antidote a- 
gainſt poiſon, or the biting of a rattle-ſnake. 4. The 
cimicifuga, is a native of Siberia; the leaves reſemble 
» thoſe of the feathered columbine; the ſtalks rife little 
mG6re than a foot high, ſupporting panicles of white 
fowers, which appear in May. This ſpecies is rare in 
Britain. ESE 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies hath a perennial root, 
but the ſtalks annually decay. It may be propagated 
either by ſeeds, or parting the roats, which ſhould be 
tranſplanted in autumn. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe, or they will lie a whole year in the 
ground before they vegetate. They ſhould be ſown in 
a ſhady border; and as all the plants do not come up at 
the ſame time, the border ſhould not be diſturbed till 
the following autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into a ſhady border, where they may be allowed to re- 
main and flower. The ſecond ſpecies may be propaga- 
ted in the ſame manner; only the plants ſhould be al- 
lowed three feet every way, an account of their wide- 
ſpreading leaves. This ſpecies delights in a light moiſt 
foil, and a ſhady ſituation.— The third is uſually pro- 
pagated by ſeeds ſent annually from North America : 
it thrives in the ſame kind of ſoil as the former; and is 
very hardy, requiring no other culture than the com- 
mon flowering ſhrubs. The plants ſhould not be often 
removed, for that will prevent their 8 ſtrong.— 
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Inde from its maritime ſituation; hence Acbica and Atti. 
ca, and the epithets Actæus and Atticus, Ovid. Hence 
alſo Actias for Athenienſis, Virgil. 

ACTIAN Games, in Roman antiquity, were ſolemn 
games inſtituted by Auguſtus, in memory of his vic- 
tory over Marc Anthony at Actium, held every fifth 
year, and celebrated in honour of Apollo, ſince called 
Adius. Hence Actian Years, an æra commencing from 
the battle of Actium, called the Ara of Auguſtus. 

ACTION, in a general ſenſe, implies nearly the 
ſame thing with a& *.—Grammarians, however, ob- 
ſerve ſome diſtinction between ada and act; the for- 
mer being generally reſtricted to the common or ordi- 
nary tranſactions, whereas the latter is uſed to expreſs 
thoſe which are remarkable. Thus, we ſay it is a good 
action to comfort the unhappy; it is a generous ad to 
deprive ourſelves of what is neceſſary, for their ſake. 
The wife man propoſes to himſelf an honeft end in all 
his acliont; a prince ought to mark every day of his life 
with ſome ad of greatneſs. The abbe Girard makes a 
further diſtinction between the words action and ad. 
The former, according to him, has more relation to the 
power that acts than the latter; whereas the latter has 
more relation to the effect produced than the former: 
and hence the one is properly the attribute of the other. 
Thus we may properly fay, © Be ſure to preſerve a 
„ preſence of mind in all your actions; and take care 
that they are all acts of equity.” 

AcT1oNn, in mechanics, implies either the effort which 
a body or power makes againſt another body or power, 
or the effect itſelf of that effort. | 

As it is neceſſary in works of this kind to have a par- 
ticular regard to the common language of mechanics 
and philoſophers, we have given this double definition: 
but the proper ſignification of the term is the motion 
which a body really produces, or tends to produce, in 
another; that is, ſuch is the motion it would have pro- 
duced, had nothing hindered its effect. 

All power is nothing more than a body actually in 
motion, or which tends to move itſelf; that is, a body 
which would move itſelf if nothing oppoſed it. The 
action therefore of a body is rendered evident to us by 
its motion only; and conſequently we muſt not fix any 
other idea to the word action, than that of actual mo- 
tion, or a fimple tendency to motion. The famous que- 
ſtion relating to vis viva, and vis mortua, owes, in all 
probability, its exiſtence to an inadequate idea of the 
word action; for had Leibnitz and his followers obſer- 
ved, that the only preciſe and diſtin& idea we can give 


The fourth requires a moiſt loamy ſoil, and ſhady ſitua- to the word force or action, reduces it to its effect, that 
tion. It may be propagated in the ſame manner as the is, to the motion it actually produces or tends to pro- 
others. | duce, they would never have made that curious diſtinc- Me. 
| ACTAEON, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Ariſtæus tion. Ir 
f and Autonoe; a great hunter. He was turned by Di- Quantity of Acrion, a name given by M. de Mau- 4 7m 
| | ana into a ſtag, r looking on her while bathing; and pertuis, in the Memoirs of the Pariſian Academy of Sci- _ 
q died by his own dogs. ences for 1744, and thoſe of Berlin for 1746, to the 60 
. ACT E, Acræa, or Arruis, ancient names of At- product of the maſs of a body by the ſpace which it 4 ä 
. tica. Pliny extends it to the iſthmus of Corinth, ſo runs through, and by its celerity. He lays it down as ” 
7 as to include Megaris. Others make this laſt a di- a general law, „“ that, in the changes made in the ſtate 
1 ſtinct diſtrict, becauſe Megara was always the rival „ of a body, the quantity of action neceſſary to pro- 
| and enemy of the Athenians. If fo, then Attica was „ duce ſuch change is the leaſt poſſible.” This prin- > Lan 
4 bounded on the welt by Megara; on the north by Bœ- ciple he applies to the inveſtigation of the laws of re- Xvii. 
| otia, ſeparated from it by high mountains, thro* which fraction, of equilibrium, &c. and even to the ways of * 


there was a difficult 1 on the ſouth by the Saro- 


acting employed by the Supreme Being. In this man- 
nic bay, with the Egean ſea on the eaſt. It was called 


ner M. de Maupertuis attempts to connect the meta- eos 
phyſics, 4 
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Lau, manner as ſtocks are with us. 


mechanics, to ſhew the dependence of the collifion of 
both elaſtic and hard bodies upon one and the ſame law, 
which before had always been referred to ſeparate laws ; 
and to reduce the laws of motion, and thoſe of equili- 
brium, to one and the ſame principle. 

AcT1on, in ethics, denotes the external ſigns or ex- 
preſſions of the ſentiments of a moral agent *. 

AcT10N, in poetry, the ſame with {ubje& or fable. 


© Critics generally diſtinguiſh two kinds, the principal and 


the incidental. The principal action is what is gene- 


Potry, rally called the fable; and the incidental an epiſode “. 
Acriox, in oratory, is the outward deportment of 


the orator, or the accommodation of his countenance, 
voice, and 8 to the ſubject of which he is treat- 
ing. See OraTory, Part IV. 

Acrio, in a theatrical ſenſe. 
Art. IV. | 

AcT10N for the Pulpit. See DecLamaT1ON, Art. I. 

AcT10N, in painting and ſculpture, is the attitude 
or poſition of the ſeveral parts of the face, body, and 
limbs of ſuch figures as are repreſented, and whereby 
they ſcem to be really actuated by paſſions. Thus we 
ſay, the action of ſuch a figure finely expreſſes the paſ- 
fons with which it is agitated : we alſo uſe the ſame 
expreſũon with regard to animals. 

Acriox, among phyſicians, is applied to the func- 
tions of the body, whether vital, animal, or natural. 

The vital functions, or actions, are thoſe which are 
abſolutely neceſſary to life, and without which there is 
no life, as the action of the heart, lungs, and arteries. 
On the action and reaction of the ſolids and fluids on 
each other, depend the vital functions. The pulſe and 
reſpiration are the external ſigns of life. Vital diſeaſes 
are all thoſe which hinder the influx of the venous blood 
into the cavities of the heart, and the expulſion of the 
arterial blood from the ſame. —The natural functions 
are thoſe which are inſtrumental in repairing the ſeveral 
loſſes which the body ſuſtains; for life is deſtructive of 
itſelf, its very offices occaſioning a perpetual waſte. The 
manducation of food, the deglutition and digeſtion 
thereof, alſo the ſeparation and diſtribution of the chyle 
and excrementitious parts, & c. are under the head of 
natural functions, as by theſe our aliment is converted 
into our nature. They are neceſſary to the continuance 
of our bodies. — The animal functions are thoſe which 
we perform at will, as muſcular motion, and all the vo- 
luntary actions of the body: they are thoſe which con- 
ſtitute the ſenſes of touch, taſte, ſmell, ſight, hearing; 
perception, reaſoning, imagination, memory, judgment, 
affections of tlie mind. Without any, or all of them, 
a man may live, but not ſo comfortably as with them *. 

ACTION, in commerce, is a term uſed abroad for a 
certain part or ſhare of a public company's capital 
ſtock, Thus, if a company — 400, ooo livres capital 
ſtock, this may be divided into 400 actions, each con- 
ſiſting of 1000 livres. Hence a man is ſaid to have two, 
four, &c. actions, according as he has the property of 
two, four, &. 1000 livres capital ftock. The tranſ- 
ferring of actions abroad is performed much in the ſame 
̃ See Srocks. 

ACT10N, in law, is a demand made before a judge 
for obtaining what we are legally entitled to demand, 
and is more commonly known by the name of law-ſuit 
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count of Auguſtus's victory over Antony and * 
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ACTIONARY,or AcTion1sT, a proprietor of ſtock 
in a trading company. 

ACTIONS, among merchants, ſometimes ſignify 
moveable effects; and we ſay the merchant's creditors 
have ſeized on all his actions, when we mean that they 
have taken poſſeſſion of all his active debts. 

ACTIVE, denotes ſomething that communicates 
action or motion to another; in which acceptation it 
ſtands oppoſed to paſſive. | 

AcTivs, in grammar, is applied to ſuch words as 
expreſs action; and is therefore oppoſed to paſſive, The 
active performs the action, as the _ receives it *, 

AcTive Principles, in chemiſtry, ſuch as are ſuppoſed 
to act without any aſſiſtance from others; as mercury, 
ſulphur, &c. 
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ACTIVITY, in general, denotes the power of act- 


ing, or the active faculty. See Acrivx. 

Sphere of Acrivirv, the whole ſpace in which the 
virtue, power, or influence, of any object, is exerted. 

ACTTIUM, (anc. geogr-) a town ſituated on the coaſt 
of Acarnania, in itſelf inconſiderable, but famous for a 
temple of Apollo, a ſafe harbour, and an adjoining pro- 
montory of the ſame name, in the mouth of the Sinus 
Ambracius, over againſt Nicopolis, on the other fide of 
the bay: it afterwards became more famous on ac- 


traz and for quinquennial games inſtituted there, called 
Attia, or Ludi Actiaci. Hence the epithet Actius, gi- 
ven to Apollo, (Virgil.) Actiaca era, a computation 
of time from the battle of Actium. The promontory 
is now called Capo di Figalo. : 

ACTIUS, in mythology, a ſurname of Apollo, from 
Actium, where he was worſhipped. 

ACTON, a town near London, where is a well that 
affords a purging water, which is noted for the pun- 
gency of Fs fall. This water is whitiſh, to the taſte it 
Is ſweetiſh, with a mixture of the ſame bitter which is 
in the Epſom water. The ſalt of this water is not quite 
ſo ſoft as that of Epſom, and is more calcareous than 
it, being more of the nature of the ſalt of lime: for a 
quantity of the Acton water being boiled high, on be- 
ing mixed with a ſolution of ſublimate in pure water, 
threw down a yellow ſediment. The falt of the Acton 
water is more nitrous than that of Epſom ; it ſtrikes a 
deep red, or purple, with the tincture of logwood in 
brandy, as is uſual with nitrous falts; it does not pre- 
cipitate ſilver out of the ſpirit of nitre, as common falt 
does: Id iſs of this water yields 48 grains of ſalt. 

ACTOR, in general, fignifies a perſon who acts or 
performs ſomething. _ | | 

AcTos, in the drama, is a perſon who repreſents 
ſome part or character upon the theatre. The drama 
conſiſted originally of nothing more than a ſimple cho- 
rus, who ſung hymns in honour of Bacchus; ſo that 
the primitive actors were only fingers and muſicians. 
Thelpis was the firſt that, in order to cate this un- 
formed chorus, introduced a declaimer, who repcated 
ſome heroic or comic adventure. ZEchylus, finding a 
ſingle perſon tireſome, attempted to introduce a ſe- 
cond, and changed the ancient recitals into dialogues. 
He alſo dreſſed his actors in a more majellze manner, 
and introduced the conthurnus or buſkin *. Sophocles 
added a third, in order to repreſent the various incidents 
in a more natural manner: and here the Greeks ſtopped, 
at leaſt we do not find in me of their tragedies 2 
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three perſons in the ſame ſcene : perhaps they looked 
upon it as a rule of the dramatic poem never to admit 
more than three ſpeakers at a time on the ſtage; a rule 
which Horace has expreſſed in the following verſe: 

Nec guarta loqui perſona laboret. 

This however did not prevent their increaſing the 
number of actors in comedy. Before the opening of a 
play, they named their actors in full theatre, together 
with the parts they were to perform. The ancient ac- 
tors were maſked, and obliged to raiſe their voice ex- 
tremely, in order to make themſelves heard by the innu- 
merable crowd of people who filled the amphitheatres: 
they were accompanied with a player on the flute, who 
played a prelude, gave them the tone, and played while 
they declaimed. Actors were highly honoured at A- 
thens; and deſpiſed at Rome, where they were not only 
denied all rank among the citizens, but even when any 
citizen appeared upon the ſtage, he was expelled his 
tribe, and deprived of the right of ſuffrage by cenſors. 
Cicero, indeed, eſteems the talents of Roſcius; but he 
values his virtues ſtill more: virtues which diſtinguiſhed 
him ſo remarkably above all others of his profeſſion, 
that they ſeemed to have excluded him from the theatre. 


The French have, in this reſpect, adopted the ideas of 


the Romans; and the Engliſh thoſe of the Greeks. 

Acros, the name of ſeveral perſons in fabulous hi- 
ſtory. One Actor among the Aurunci is deſcribed by 
Virgil, as an hero of the firſt rank. E. xii. 

CTORUM TanuLz, in antiquity, were tables in- 
ſtituted by Servius Tullius, in which the births of chil- 
dren were regiſtered. They were kept in the treaſury 
of Saturnus. 

ACTRESS, a woman who performs a part upon 
the ſtage. Women actors were unknown to the an- 
cients, among whom men always performed the female 
character; and hence one reaſon for the uſe of maſks 
among them. 

ACTUAL, ſomething that is real and effective, or 
that exiſts truly and abſolutely. Thus philoſophers uſe 
the terms actual heat, actual cold, &c. in oppoſition to 
virtual or potential. Hence, among phyſicians, a red- 
hot iron, or fire, is called an actaal cautery; in diſtinc- 
tion from cauteries, or cauſtics, that have the power of 
producing the ſame effect upon the animal ſolids as ac- 
tual fire; theſe laſt are called potential cauteries. Boil- 
ing water is actually hot; brandy, producing heat in 
the body, is potentially hot, though of itſelf cold. 

AcTUAL Sin, that which is committed by the per- 
ſon himſelf, in oppoſition to original ſin, or that which 
he contracted from being a child of Adam. 

ACTUARLE waves, a kind of ſhips among the 
Romans, chiefly deſigned for ſwift failing. 

ACTUARIUS, a celebrated Greek phyſician, of 
the 13. century, and the firſt Greek author who has 
treated of mild purgatives, ſuch as caſſia, manna, ſena, 
&c. His works were printed in one volume folio, by 
Henry Stephens, in 1567. | 

AcTuar1Us, or ACTAR1US, a notary or officer ap- 
pointed to write the acts or proceedings of a court, or 
the like. In the Eaſtern Empire, the actuarii were pro- 
perly officers who kept the military accounts, received 
the corn from the /uſceptores or ſtore-keepers,. and de- 
livered it to the ſokdiers. | 

ACTUATE, to bring into act, to put a thing in 


motion, or to ſtir up a perſon to action. 
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word ſignified the length 


A C U 
ACT Us, in ancient architecture, a meaſure in length ag, 
equal to 120 Roman feet. In ancient agriculture, the | 
of one furrow, or the diſtance _*n 
a plough goes before it turns. 
Acrus Minimns, was a quantity of land 120 feet in 
length, and four in breadth. | | 
crus Major, or Acrus Quadratus, a piece of 

und in a ſquare form, whoſe fide was equal to 120 
ect, equal to half the jugerum. 

AcTus Intervicenalis, a ſpace of ground four feet in 
breadth, left between the lands as a path or way. 

ACULEATE, or AcuLtar1, a term applied to any 
plant or animal armed with prickles. 

ACULEI, the prickles of animals or of plants. 

ACULER, in the menage, is uſed for the motion of 
a horſe, when, in working upon volts, he does not go 
far enough forward at every time or motion, ſo that 
his — 2 embrace or take in too little ground, and 
his croupe comes too near the center of the volt. Hor- 
ſes are naturally inclined to this fault in making demi- 
volts. : 

ACUMINA, in antiquity, a kind of military omen, 
moſt generally ſuppoſed to have been taken from the 
points or edges of, darts, ſwords, or other weapons. 

ACUPUNCTURE, the name of a ſurgical opera- 
tion among the Chineſe and Japaneſe, which 4s performed 
by pricking the part affected with a filver needle. They 
employ this operation in head-achs, lethargies, con- 
vulſions, colics, &c. 

ACUNA (Chriſtophero de), a Spaniſh Jeſuit, born 
at Burgos. He was admitted into the ſociety in 1612, 
being te but 15 years of age. After having devoted 
ſome years to ſtudy, he went to America, where he aſ- 
ſiſted in making converts in Chili and Peru. In 1640, 
he returned to Spain, and gave the king an account 
how far he had ſucceeded in the commiſſion he had re- 
ceived to make diſcoveries on the river of the Amazons; 
and the year following he publiſhed a deſcription of 
this river, at Madrid. Acuna was ſent to Rome, as 
procurator of his province. He returned to Spain with 
the title of Qualificator of the Inquiſition ; but ſoon after 
embarked again for the Weſt Indies, and was at Lima 
in 1675, when father Southwell publiſhed at Rome the 
Bibliotheque of the Jeſuit writers. Acuna's work is 
intitled, Nuevo deſcubrimento del gran rio de las Ama- 
zonas ; i. e. A new diſcovery of the great river of 
the Amazons.” He was ten months together upon 
this river, having had inſtructions to inquire into every 
thing with the greateſt exactneſs, that his majeſty might 
thereby be enabled to render the navigation more eaſy 
and commodious. He went aboard a ſhip at Quito- 
with Peter Texeira, who had already been ſo far up the 
river, and was therefore thought a proper perſon to ac- 
company him in this expedition. They embarked in 
February 1639, but did not arrive at Para till the De- 
cember following. It is thought that the revolutions 
of Portugal, by which the Spaniards loſt all Brafil, and 
the colony of Para at the mouth of the river of the A- 
mazons, were the cauſe that the relation of this Jeſuit 
was ſuppreſſed ; for as it could not be of any advantage 
to the Spaniards, they were afraid it might prove of 
great ſervice to the Portugeſe. The copies of this 
work became extremely ſcarce, ſo that the publiſhers of 
the French tranſlation at Paris aſſerted, that there was 
not one copy of the original extant, excepting one » 
the 


* 
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us the poſſeſſion of the tranſlator, and, perhaps, that in 
| the Vatican library. M. de Gomberville was the au- 
thor of this tranſſation: it was publiſhed after his death, 
with a long diſſertation. An account of the original 
may be ſeen in the Paris Journal, in that of Leipſic, 
and in Chevereau's Hiſtory of the World. 

ACUS, in ichthyology, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of ſyngnathus. - See SYNGNATHUS. 

ACUTE, an epithet applied to ſuch things as ter- 
minate in a ſharp point or edge. And in this ſenſe it 
ſtands oppoſed to obtuſe. ; 

Acurz Angle, in geometry, is that which is leſs 
than a right angle, . 5 | 

AcvTE-4NGLED Triangle, is a triangle whoſe three 
angles are all acute. 

AcuTE-ANGLED Cone is, according to the ancients, 
a right cone, whoſe axis makes an acute angle with its 
ſide, ' | 
Acurx, in muſic, is applied to a ſound or tone that 
is ſharp or high, in compariſon of ſome other tone. In 
this ſenſe, acute ſtands oppoſed to grave. 

Acvre Accent. See ACCENT. | ; 
Acute Diſaſes, fuch as come ſuddenly to a criſis. 
This term is uſed for all diſeaſes which do not fall un- 
der the head of chronic diſeaſes. * 

AD, a Latin prepoſition, originally ſignifying 70, 
and frequently uſed in compoſition both with and with- 


am. 


Ap Beſtias, in antiquity, is the puniſhment of cri- 
minals condemined to be thrown to bin beaſts. 

Ap Hominem, in logic, a kind of 

from the principles or prejudices of thoſe with whom 
we argue, 

Ap Ludos, in antiquity, a ſentence upon criminals 
among the Romans, whereby they were condemned to 
entertain the people by fighting either with wild beafts, 


themſelves. : 

Av Metalla, in antiquity, the puniſhment of ſuch 
criminals as were condemned to the mines, among the 
Romans; and therefore called Metallic. 


duties or cuſtoms paid for certain goods: The duties 
on ſome articles are paid by the number, weight, mea- 
ſure, tale, &. and others are paid ad valorem, that is, 
according to their value. 

ADAGE, a proverb, or ſhort ſentence, containing 
ſome wiſe obſervation 'or popular ſaying. Eraſmus has 
made a very large and valuable collection of the Greek 
and Roman adages; and Mr | 

with regard to the Engliſh. 
colle&ion of Scatch Proverbs. 


ſoftly, leiſurely ; and is uſed to denote the floweſt of 
times, except the grave. 


the Almighty on the ſixth day of the creation. His body 
was made of the duſt of the earth; after which, God ani- 
mated or gave it life, and Adam then became a rational 
creature. —His heavenly Parent did not leave his offspring 
in a deſtitute ſtate to ſhift for himſelf; but planted a 
garden, in which he cauſed to grow not only every tree 
that was proper for producing food, but likewiſe ſuch as 
wereagreeable to the eye, or merely ornamental. In this 
garden were aſſembled all the brute creation; and, by 
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out the 4, to expreſs the relation of one thing to another. This prohibition, however, they ſoon 


gument drawn 


or with one another, and thus executing juſtice upon 


Ap Valorem, a term chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the 
band, and to pain in childbearing. Thex 


x has done the ſame 
e have alſo Kelly's 


ADAGIO, in mufic, an Italian adverb, ſignifyin C 


ADAM, the firſt of the human race, was formed by 
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their Maker, cauſed to paſs before Adam, who gave all 
of them names, which were judged proper by the Dei- 
ty himſelf. —In this review, Adam found none for a 
companion to himſelf, This ſolitary ſtate was ſeen by 
the Deity to be attended with ſome degree of unhappi- 
neſs ; and therefore he threw Adam into a deep fleep, 
in which ſtate he took a rib from his ſide, and healing 
up the wound, formed a woman of the rib he had ta- 
ken out. On Adam's awaking, the woman was brought 
to him; and he immediately Non her to be one of his 
own ſpecies, called her his bone and his fleſh, givin 
her the name of woman becauſe ſhe was taken out o 
man. | | 
The firſt pair being thus created, God gave them 
authority over the inferior creation, commanding them 
to ſubdue the earth, alſo to increaſe and multiply, and 
fill it. They were informed of the proper food for the 
beaſts and for them; the {s, or green herbs, being 
. . for beaſts; SF frat or ſeeds, for man. 
eir proper employment alſo was aſſigned them; 
namely, to 47 the garden, and to keep it. | 
Though Adam was thus highly favoured and inſtruc- 
ted by his Maker, there was a ſingle tree, which 
in the middle of the garden, of the fruit of which they 
were not allowed to eat ; being told, that they ſhould 
ſurely die in the day they eat of it. This tree was 
named, The tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
woke through. 
The woman having entered into converſation with he 


ſerpent, was by him perſuaded, that by eating of the 


tree ſhe ſhould become as wiſe as God himſelf; and ac- 
cordingly, being invited by the beauty of the fruit, and 
its deſirable property of imparting wiſdom, ſhe plucked 
the fruit, and eat it; giving her huſband of it at the 
ſame time, who did likewiſe eat. | 

Before this tranſgreſſion of the divine command, A- 
dam and his wife had no occaſion for clothes, neither 
had they any ſenſe of ſhame ; but immediately on eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, they were aſhamed of being 
naked, and made aprons of ſig-leaves for themſelves. 
On hearing the voice of God in the garden, they were 
terrified, and hid themſelves: but being queſtioned by 
the Deity, they confeſſed what they had done, and re- 
ceived ſentence accordingly ; the man being condemn- 
ed to labour; the woman to ſubjection to her huſ- 


driven out of the garden, and their acceſs to it pre- 
vented by a terrible apparition. They had clothes 
iven them by the Deity made of the f 
fn this ſtate Adam had ſeveral children; the names 
of only three of whom we are acquainted with, 
viz. Cain, Abel, and Seth. He died at the age of 930 
ears. ö 
5 Theſe are all the particulars concerning Adam's life, 
that we have on divine authority: but a vaſt multitude 
of others are added by the Jews, Mahometans, and Pa- 
piſts; all of which muſt be at beſt conjectural; moſt 
of them, indeed, appear downright falſehoods or ab- 
ſurdities. Mr Bayle, however, and the authors of 
the General Dictionary, have beeen at great pains in 
collecting them, and the account Te, over many 
folio pages; but our readers curiolity, it is preſumed, 
will be Faffciently gratified by the few which are here 
ſubjoined. 
ccording to the Talmudiſts, when Adam was 
2 created, 


were now 


ins of beaſts. 


Adam. 


Adam. 


+ Preface to 


a book enti- 


man, clothed Himſelf with a 
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created, his body was of immenſe magnitude, When 
he ſinned, his ſtature was reduced to an hundred ells, 
according to ſome; to nine hundred cubits, _— 
to others; who think this was done at the requeſt o 

the angels, who were afraid of ſo gigantic a creature. 
In the iſland of Ceylon is a mountain, called the Peak 
or mountain of Adam, from its being, according to the 
tradition of the country, the reſidence of our en a· 
rent. Here the print of his footſteps, above two 2 
in length, are Al pointed out. 

Many reveries have been formed concerning the 
perſonal beauty of Adam. 'That he was a handſome 
well-ſhaped man, is probable; but ſome writers, not 
content with this, affirm, that God, intending to create 
perfeQly beautiful human 
body, making this his model in the formation of the 
body of Adam. 

Nor has the imagination been leſs indulged con- 
cerning the formation of the human ſpecies male and 
female.—lIt would be endleſs to recount all the whim- 
ſies that have been wrote on this ſubject; but as Mrs 


Bourignon has made a conſiderable figure in the religi- 


ous, or rather n world, we cannot help in- 
ſerting ſome of her opinions concerning the firſt man, 
which are peculiarly marvellous. According to the 
revelations of this lady, Adam before his fall poſſeſſed 
in himſelf the principles of both ſexes, and the vir- 
tue or power of producing his like, without the con- 
current aſſiſtance of woman. The diviſion into two 
ſexes, ſhe imagined Þ, was a conſequence of man's fin; 


ſelf, he was capable of procreating other men. * God,” 


fays ſhe, © repreſented to my mind the beauty of the 


firſt world, and the manner how he had drawn it from 
the chaos : every thing was bright, tranſparent, - and 
darted forth light and ineffable glory. The body of 
Adam was purer and more tranſparent than cryſtal, and 
vaſtly fleet; through this body were ſeen veſſels and 
rivulets of light, which penetrated from the inward to 
the outward parts, through all his pores. In ſome 
veſſels ran fluids of all kinds and colours, vaſtly bright, 
and quite diaphanous. The moſt raviſhing harmony 
aroſe from every motion ; and nothing reſiſted, or could 
annoy, him. His ſtature was taller than the preſent 
race of men; his hair was ſhort, curled,-and of a colour 
inclining to black; his upper lip covered with ſhort 
hair: and inſtead of the beſtial parts which modeſty 
will not allow us to name, he was faſhioned as our bo- 
dies ſhall be.in the life eternal, which I know not whe- 


* Viz. of the ther I dare reveal. In that region * his noſe was form- 


beſtial parts, 


(we ſup- 
poſe.) 


ed after the manner of a face, which diffuſed the moſt 
delicious fragrancy and perfumes; whence alſo men were 
to iſſue, all whoſe principles were inherent in him; there 
being in his belly a veſſel, where little eggs were form- 
ed; and a ſecond veſſel filled with a fluid, which impreg- 
nated thoſe eggs: and when man heated himſelf in 
the love of God, the deſire he had that other creatures 
ſhould exiit beſides himſelf, to praiſe and love God, 
cauſed the fluid abovementioned (by means of the fire 
af. the love of God) to drop on one or more of- theſe 
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two bodies joining together at the ſhoulders, and their 


ſuppoſed to have been a conſiderable author. The Jews 
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eggs, with inexpreſſible delight; which being thus im- Ada, 
pregnated, iſſued, ſome time after, out of man, by this 7 
canal *, in the ſhape of an egg, whence a perfect man was 5% the 
hatched by inſenſible degrees. oman was formed co by 
by taking out of Adam's fides the veſſels that con- abo 
tained the eggs; which ſhe ſtill poſſeſſes, as 1s diſcovered ſcribeq, 
by anatomiſts.“ 


Many others have believed, that Adam at his firſt 
creation was both male and female : others, that he had 


faces looking oppoſite ways like thoſe of Janus. Hence, 

ſay theſe, when God created Eve, he had no more to 

do than to ſeparate the two bodies from one another“. 2 | 
Of all others, however, the opinion of Paracelſus ſeeme 
the moſt ridiculous ||. Negabat primos parentes ante lap- I Peri 


ſum habuiſſe partes generations hominis neceſſarias; cre- af 


um de phi + 


debat poſtea acceſſiſſe, ut ſirumam gutturi. fp i 
Extravagant things are aſſerted concerning Adam's p. 11, Wl 
knowledge. It is very probable that he was inſtructed 
by the Deity how to accompliſh the work: appointed 
him, iz. to dreſs the garden, and keep it from being 
deſtroyed by the brute creatures; and it is alſo proba- 
ble that he had likewiſe every piece of N & com- 
municated to him that was either neceilary or pleaſing: 
but that he was acquainted with geometry, mathema- 
tics, rhetoric, poetry, painting, ſculpture, &c. is too 
ridiculous to be credited by any ſober perſon. Some 
rabbies, indeed, have cantented themſelves with equal- 
ling Adam's knowledge to that of Moſes and Solomon; 
while others, again, =—_ maintained that he excelled. 
the angels themſelves. Several Chriſtians ſeem to be 
little behind theſe Jews in the degree of knowledge they 
aſcribed to Adam; nothing being hid from him, ac- 
cording to them, except contingent events relating to 
futurity. One writer indeed (Pinedo) excepts politics; 
but a Carthuſian friar, having exhauſted, in favour of 
Ariſtotle, every image and compariſon he could think 
of, at laſt aſſerted that Ariſtotle's knowledge was as ex- 
tenſive as that of Adam. In conſequence of this furpri- 
fing knowledge with which Adam was endued, he is 


pretend that he wrote a book on the creation, and an- 
other on the Deity. Some rabbies aſcribe the 924 pſalm- 
to Adam; and in ſome manuſcripts the Chaldee title of 
this pſalm expreſsly declares that this is the fong of 
praiſe which the firſt man _—_—_ for the ſabbath- day. 
Various conjectures have been formed concerning the 
place where man was firſt created, and where the gar- 
den of Eden was ſituated; but none of theſe have any 
ſolid foundation. The Jews tell us, that Eden was ſe- 
parated from the reſt of the, world by the ocean; and. 
that Adam, being baniſhed therefrom, walked acroſs. 
the fea, which he found every way fordable, by reaſon 
of his enormous ſtature *. The Arabians imagined pa- Ti 
radiſe to have been in the air, and that our firſt pa- nol 
rents were thrown down from it on their tranſgreſſion, — 0 
as Vulcan is ſaid to have been thrown down headlong pff 
from heaven by Jupiter. of * "= 
Strange ſtories are told concerning Adam's children. _ "8 
That he had none in the ſtate of innocence, is certain * 1 
from ſcripture ; that his marriage with Eve was not 
conſummated till after the fall, cannot be proved from 
thence. Some imagine, that, for many years after the 
fall, Adam denied himſelf the connubial joys by way 
penance; others, that he cohabited with another wo- 
man. 
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dam 


elebior) having been thrown headlong from the celeſtial para- 


dam. 
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man. The Mahometans tell us, that our firſt parents 


diſe, Adam fell upon the iſle of Serendib, or Ceylon, 
in the. Eaſt Indies; and Eve on Iodda, a port of the 
Red Sea, not far from Mecca. After a ſeparation of 
upwards of 200 years, they met 1n Ceylon, where they 
multiplied : according to ſome Eve had twenty, ac- 
cording to others only eight, deliveries ; bringing forth 
at each time twins, a male and a female, who after- 
wards married. The Rabbins, imagine that Eve brought 
forth Cain and Abel at a birth; that Adam wept for 
Abel an hundred years in the valley of tears near He- 
bron, during which time he did not cohabit with his 
wife; and that this ſeparation would probably have con- 
tinued longer, had it not been forbid by the angel Ga- 
briel. The inhabitants of Ceylon affirm, that the ſalt 
lake on the mountain of Colembo conſiſts wholly of the 
tears which Eve for one hundred years together ſhed 
becauſe of Abel's death. 4 
Some of the Arabians tell us, that Adam was bu- 
ried near Mecca on mount Abukobeis; others, that 
Noah, having laid his body in the ark, cauſed it 
to be carried after the deluge to Jeruſalem by Mel- 
chiſedek the ſon of Shem : of this opinion are the Ea- 
ſtern Chriſtians; but the Perſians affirm that he was in- 
terred in the iſle of Serendib, where his corps was 
guarded by lions at the time the giants warred upon 
one another. St Jerom - imagined that Adam was bu- 


ried at Hebron; others, on mount -Calvary. Some are 


of opinion that he died on the very ſpot where Jeruſa- 


lem was afterwards built; and was buried on the place 
where Chriſt ſuffered, that ſo his bones might be ſprink- 


led with the Sawour's blood!!! 


| Apan (Melchior) lived in the 15 century. He 


was born in the territory of Grotkaw in Sileſia, and 
educated in the college of Brieg, where the dukes of 
that name, to the utmoſt of their power, encouraged 
1 and the reformed 1 as profeſſed by Cal- 


vin. ere he became a firm 


of quality, who had left ſeveral exhibitions for young 
ſtudents. He was appointed rector of a college at 


Heidelberg, where, he publiſhed his firſt volume of il- 


luſtrious men in the year 1615. This volume, which 
conſiſted of philoſophers, poets, writers on polite liter- 
ature, and hiſtorians, &c. was followed by three others; 
that which treated of divines was printed in 1619 
that of the lawyers came next ; and, finally, that of the 
phyſicians : the two laſt were publiſhed in 1620. All 
the learned men, whoſe lives are contained in theſe four 
volumes, lived in the 16th, or beginning of the 19> 
century, and are either Germans or Flemings ; but he 


publiſhed in 1618 the lives of twenty divines of other 
countries in a a volume. All his divines are Pro- 

utherans were not pleaſed with him, 
for they thought him partial; nor will they allow his 


teſtants. The 


work to be a proper ſtandard, whereby to judge of the 
learning of Germany. He wrote other works beſides 
his lives, and died in 1622. 

Abau's Apple. See AURANTIUM. 

ADam's Needle. See Yucca. 


 Avan's Peak, a high mountain of the Eaſt Indies, 
in the iſland of Ceylon, on the top of which they be- 


lieve the firſt man was created. See ADan. 
Aban or Avon, a town in the Perza, or on the o- 


Lo 1] 


ther ſide the Jordan, over-againſt Jericho, where the Adama 


roteſtant, and was ena- 


bled to purſue his ſtudies by the liberality of a perſon 
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Jordan began to be dried up on the paſſage of the 

Ifraelites ; ( Joſhua.) 

A „or ApMAn, one of the towns that were 
involved in the deſtruction of Sodom; (Moſes). 

' ADAMANT, a name ſometimes given to the dia- 
mond“. 
the magnet, &c. 

ADAMIC ART, a name given to common red 
clay, alluding to that ſpecies of earth of which the fir 
man 1s ſuppoſed to have been made. : 

ADAMITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the name of 
a ſect of ancient heretics, ſuppoſed to have been a 
branch of the Baſilidians and Carpocratians. 

Epiphanius tells us, that they were called Adamites 
from their pretending to be re-eſtabliſhed in the ſtate of 
innocence, and to be ſuch as Adam was at the moment 
of his creation, whence they ought to imitate him in 
his nakedneſs. They deteſted marriage; maintaining, 
that the conjugal union would never have taken place 
upon earth had fin been unknown; and that the pri- 
vilege of enjoying women in common, was one of the 
rights which flowed from their eſtabliſiment in original 

urity. | | 

: This obſcure and deteſtable ſe& did not at firſt laſt 
long; but it was revived in the twelfth century by one 
Tandamus, ſince known by the name of Tanchelin, 
who propagated his errors at Antwerp, in the reign of 
the emperor Henry V. He maintained, that there ought 
to be no diſtinction between prieſts and laymen, and 
that fornication and'adultery were meritorious actions. 
Tanchelin had a great number of followers, and was 
conſtantly attended by 3000 of theſe profligates in 
arms. His ſe& did not however continue long after 
his death : but another appeared under the name of 
Turlupins, in Savoy and Dauphiny, where they com- 
mitted the moſt brutal actions in open day. 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, one 
Pica a native. of Flanders, ſpread theſe errors in 
Germany and Bohemia, particularly in the army of 
the famous Ziſca, notwithſtanding the ſevere diſcipline 
he maintained. Picard pretended that he was ſent into 
the world as a new Adam, to re-eſtabliſh the law of 
nature; and which, according to him, conſiſted in ex- 
poſing every part of the body, and having all the wo- 
men in common. This ſect found alſo ſome partizans 
in Poland, Holland, and England: they aſſembled in 
the night; and it is aſſerted, that one of the funda- 
a, maxims of their ſociety was contained in the 
following verſe : 

Jura, perjura, ſecretum prodere noli. 

ADAMSHIDE, a diftri& of the circle of Raſten- 
burg, belonging to the king of Pruſſia, which, with 
Dombroſken, was bought, in 1737, for 42, ooo dollars. 

ADAMSON (Patrick), a Scottiſh prelate, archbi- 
ſhop of St Andrews. He was born in the year 1536, 
in the town of Perth, where he received the rudiments 
of his education; and afterwards ſtudied Philoſophy, 
and took his degree of maſter of arts at the univerſity 
of St Andrews. In the year 1566, he ſet out for 
Paris, as tutor to a young gentleman. In the month of 
June of the ſame year, Mary queen of Scots being 
delivered of a ſon, afterwards James VI: of Scotland, 
and Firſt of England, Mr Adamſon wrote a Latin poem 
on the occaſion. This proof of his loyalty involved 

him 


It is likewiſe applied to the ſcoriæ of gold, _ Dia- 
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not queen Mary, and ſome of .the principal nobility, 
intereſted themſelves in his behalf. As ſoon as he re- 
covered his liberty, he retired with his pupil to Bour- 
ges. He was in this city during the maſſacre at Paris; 
and the ſame bloody perſecuting ſpirit prevailing amon 

the catholics at Bourges, as at the metropolis, he lived 
concealed for ſeven months in a public houſe, the ma- 
ſter of which, upwards of ſeventy years of age, was 
thrown from the top thereof, and had his brains daſhed 
out, for his charity to heretics. Whilſt Mr Adam- 
ſon lay thus in his ſepulchre, as he called it, he wrote 
his Latin poetical verſion ys the Book of Job, and his 
Tragedy of Herod in the ſame la In the year 
1 by be returned-to Scotland; and, havi — 


into holy orders, became miniſter of Paiſley. In the year 


1575, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners, by 
the general aſſembly, to ſettle the juriſdiction and po- 
licy of the church; and the following year he was na- 
med, with Mr David Lindſay, to report their proceed- 
ings to the earl of Mortoun, then regent. About this 
time, the earl made him one of his chaplains; and, on 
the death of biſhop Douglas, promoted him to the 
archiepiſcopal ſee of St Andrews, a dignity which 
brought upon him great trouble and uneaſineſs: for now 
the 3 of the Preſbyterian party roſe very high a- 
gainſt him, aud many inconſiſtent abſurd ſtories were 
r concerning him. Soon after his promo- 
tion, 

work highly approved even by his enemies; but, ne- 
vertheleſs, they ſtill continued to perſecute him with 
great violence. In 1578, he ſubmitted himſelf to 
the general aſſembly, which procured him peace but 
for a very little time; for, the year following, they 
brought freſh accuſations againſt him. In the year 1582, 
being attacked with a grievous diſeaſe, in which the 
— could give him no relief, he happened to take 
a ſimple medicine from an old woman, which did him 
ſervice. The woman, whoſe name was Aliſon Pearſon, 
was thereupon charged with witchcraft, and commited 
to priſou, but eſcaped out of her confinement; how- 
ever, about four years afterwards, ſhe was again found 
and burnt for a witch. In 1583, king James came to 
St Andrews ; and the archbiſhop, being much reco- 
vered, preached before him, and diſputed with Mr. 
Andrew Melvil, in preſence of his majeſty, with great 
reputation, which drew upon him freſh calumny and 
perſecution. The king, however, was ſo well pleaſed 
with him, that he ſent him embaſſador to queen Eli- 
ſabeth, at whoſe court he reſided for ſome years. His 
conduc, during his embaſſy, has been variouſly report- 
ed by different authors. Two things he principally 


laboured, viz. the recommending the king his maſter 


to the nobility and gentry of England, and the pro- 
curing ſome {upport for the epiſcopal party in Scotland. 
By his eloquent preaching, he drew after him ſuch 
crowds of people, and raiſed in their minds ſuch a high 
idea of the young king his maſter, that queen Elizabeth 
forbad him to enter the pulpit during his ſtay in her 
dominions. In 1584, he was recalled, and fat in the 
parliament held in Auguſt at Edinburgh. The Preſby- 
terian party was ſtill very violent againſt the archbi- 
ſhop. A. provincial ſynod was held at St Andrews 
in April 1586: the archbiſhop was here accuſed and 
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Ai1nſon him in ſome difficulties, having been confined in France 
{Patrick.) for fix months; nor would he have got off eaſily, had 


publiſhed his catechiſm in Latin verſe, a 
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excommunicated ; he appealed to the king and the 
States, but this availed him littlez for the mob bein 
excited againſt him, he durſt ſcarce appear in public, 
At the next general aſſembly, a paper being pro- 
duced, containing the archbiſhop's fabmiſfion, e was 
abſolved from the excommunication. In 1588, freſh 
accuſations were brought againſt him. The year fol- 
lowing, he publiſhed the Lamentations of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah in Latin verſe ; which he dedicated to 
the king, complaining of his hard uſage. In the lat- 
ter end of the ſame year, he publiſhed, a tranſlation of 
the Apocalypſe, in Latin verſe ; and a copy of Latin 
verſes, addreſſed alſo tohis majeſty, when he was in great 
diſtreſs, The king, however, was ſo far from giving 
him aſſiſtance, that he granted the revenue of his ſee to 
the duke of Lennox; ſo that the remaining part of this 
prelate's life was very wretched, he having hardly ſub. 
ſiſtence for his family. He died in 1591. 

ADANA, a town of Aſia, in Natolia, and in the 
province of Carmania. It is ſeated on the river Cho- 
quen; on the banks of which ſtands a ſtrong little caſtle 
built on a rock. It has great numbers of beautiful foun- 
tains brought from the river by means of water-works. 
Over the river there is a ſtately bridge of fifteen-arches, 
which leads to the water-works. The climate is very 

leaſant and healthy, and the winter mild and ſerene: 

ut the ſummer is ſo hot as to oblige the principal in- 
habitants to retire into the neighbouring mountains, 
where they ſpend fix months among ſhady trees and 
grottoes, in a moſt delicious manner, The adjacent 
country is rich and fertile, and produces melons,” eu- 
cumbers, pomegranates, pulſe, and herbs of all ſorts, 
all the year round; beſides corn, wine, and fruits in their 
proper ſeaſon. It is thirty miles eaſt of Tarſus, on the 
road to Aleppo. E. long. 3 5. 42. N. lat. 38. 10. 

ADANSONIA, ETHioyrian Sou -OOURD, or 
Monx1Es-BREAD; a genus of the monodelphia order, 
belonging to the polyandria claſs of plants. It has its 
name from one Mr Adanſon, a French ſurgeon, who 
brought a curious collection of plants and feeds from 
Senegal in Africa. — | | 

Species, We know but of one ſpecies belonging to 
this genus at preſent. It is a native of Africa and 
South America. 'The leaves of the young plants are 
entire, of an ablong form, about four or five inches 
long, and almoſt three broad towards the top, having 
ſeveral veins running from the middle rib hey are of 
a lucid green colour. As the plants advance in height, 
the leaves alter, and are divided into three parts, and 
afterwards into five lobes, which ſpread out in the ſhape 
of an hand. The fruit is almoſt as large as a man's 


head, the ſhell woody and cloſe, having a greeniſhdowny 


coat; it is divided into 10, 12, or 14 cells within, 
which contain a good number of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 
as large as the tip of a man's little * theſe are 
cloſely ſurrounded with a mealy pulp of an acid taſte. 
According to Mr Adanſon's account, theſe trees 
grow in plains of barren moveable ſand, which being 
continually ſhifted by the wind, admit of no tracts 
whereby the traveller can be guided over them. The 
ſize of the trunks, roots, and branches, is very ſurpri- 
ſing, their circumference being ſometimes 65 or 70 
feet, but their height only from 8 to 12. Theſe 
trunks were divided into many horizontal branches, 
which touched the ground at their extremities ; theſe 
e were 
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foria were from 45 to 55 feet long, and ſo large in circum- verſes the lake Como and the Milaneſe, and falls into Addephagia 1 
| ference that each branch was equal to a monſtrous tree the Po, near Cremona. ; - A al. 3 ii 
Ida. in Europe; and where the water of a neighbouring ri- ADDEPH AGILA, in medicine, a term uſed by 3 ; 
ver had waſhed away the earth ſo as to leave the roots ſome phyſicians, for gluttony, or a voracious appetite. '1 
of one of theſe trees bare and open to * they mea - ADDER, in zoology, a vulgar name for the Vi- 
ſured 110 feet in length, without including thoſe parts yer ; which ſee. [i 
which remained covered with ſand. ADDERS-TONGUE. See OrnriocLossum ; and | | 
Culture. This tree is propagated from ſeeds, whichare MaTzzia Mica, ne 504. 
brought from the countries where they grow naturally.  ADDER-WORT, or SnaxtwErD. See BreToR- 4 
Being natives only of hot climates, the plants will not TA; and Mar kRIA ME PDIca, no 170. p 
thrive in the open air in Britain, even in ſummer. The ADDEXTRATORES, in the court of Rome, the it 
ſeeds are therefore to be ſown in * and 5 into por s mitre-bearers, ſo called, according to Ducange, | 
a hot-bed, where the plants will appear in about ſix becauſe they walk at the pope's right-hand when he 
weeks, and in a ſhort time after be fit to tranſplant. rides to viſit the churches. 
They muſt then be planted each in a ſeparate = in ADDICE, or Apzt, a kind of crooked ax uſed by 
light ſandy earth, and plunged into a hot-bed, ſhading ſhip-wrights, carpenters, Coopers, &c. 
them until they have taken root : after which they ADDICTI, in antiquity, a kind of ſlaves, among 
ſhould have freſh air admitted every day in warm wea- the Romans, adjudged to ſerve ſome creditor whom 
ther ; but muſt be ſparingly watered, as being apt to they could not otherwiſe ſatisfy, and whoſe flaves they 
rot. They grow quickly for two or three years, but became till they could pay or work out the debt. 
afterwards make little progreſs ; the lower = of the ADDICTION, among tbe Romans, was the 'ma- 
ſtem then begins to ſwell, and put out lateral branches, king over goods to another, either by ſale, or by legal 
inclining to a horizontal poſition, and covered with a ſentence ; the goods ſo delivered were called bona addic- 
light grey bark. Some of this kind of plants were ta. Debtors were ſometimes delivered over in the ſame 
raiſed from ſeeds obtained from Grand Cairo by Dr manner; and thence called ſervi addit?z. 
William Sherard, in 1724, and were grownto the height ADDICTIO ix Ditm, among the Romans, the ad- 
of 18 feet ; but were all deſtroyed by the ſevere froſt in Judging a thing to a perſon for a certain price, unleſs 
1740; after which they were unknown in Britain till by ſuch a day the owner, or ſome other, give more for it. 
the return of Mr Adanſon to Paris in 1754. ADDISON (Lancelot), fon of Lancelot Addi- 
ADAPTERS, or AporrExs. See ChytmisTRy, ſon a clergyman, was born at Mouldiſmeaburne, in 
no 80. the pariſh of Croſby Ravenſworth in Weſtmoreland, in 
AD AR, the name of a Hebrew month, anſwering the year 1632. He was educated at Queen's College, 
to the end of February and beginning of March, the Oxford; and at the Reſtoration of _ Charles II. ac- 
12h of their ſacred, and 6*t of their civil year. On cepted of the chaplainſhip of the garriſon of Dunkirk : 
the 7th day of it, the Jews keep a feaſt for the death of but that fortreſs being delivered vp to the French in 
Moſes ; on the 136, they have the faſt of Eaſter z and 1662, he returned to England, and was ſoon after 
on the 1455, they celebrate the feaſt of Purim, for their made chaplain to the garriſon of Tangter ; where he 
deliverance from Haman's conſpiracy.— As the lunar continued ſeven years, and was greatly eſteemed. In 
year, which the Jews followed in their calculations, is 1670) he returned to England, and was made chaplain 
ſhorter than the ſolar, by about 11 days, which at the in ordinary to the king; but his chaplainſhip of Tangier 
end of three years make a month, they then intercalate being taken from him on account of his abſence, he- 
a13*d month, which they call Yeager, or the ſecond Adar. Fr, himſelf ſtraitened in hig circumſtances, when he 
ADARCE, a kind of concreted ſalts found on reeds ſeaſonably obtained the rectory of Milſton, in Wiltſhire, 
and other vegetables, and applied by the ancients as a worth about 120]. per annum. He afterwards became 
remedy in ſeveral cutaneous diſeaſes. a prebendary of Sarum ; took bis degree of doctor of 
— ADARCON, in Jewiſh antiquity, a gold coin men- divinity at Oxford; and in 1683 was made dean of 
tioned in ſcripture, worth about 15 s. ſterling. Litchfield, and the next year archdeacon of Coventry. 
ADARME, in commerce, a ſmall weight in Spain, His life was exemplary; his converſation pleaſing, and 
which is alſo uſed at Buenos-Aires, and in all Spaniſh greatly inſtructive; and his behaviour as a gentleman, 
America. It is the 16th part of an ounce, which at a clergyman, and a neighbour, did honour to the place 
Paris is called the demi-gros. But the Spaniſh ounce is of his refidence. He wrote, 1. A Short Narrative of 
leven per cent. 1 than that of Paris. Stephens the Revolutions of the Kingdoms of Fez and Morocco: 
renders it-in Engliſh by a dram. 2. The preſent Hiſtory of the Jews: 3. A Diſcourſe 
ADATAIS, Avars1, or ApaTys, in commerce, on Catechiſing: 4. A Modeſt Plea for the Clergy : 
a muſlin or cotton-cloth, very fine and clear, of which 5. An r to the Sacrament : 6. The firſt 
the piece is ten French ells long, and three quarters State of Mahometiſm : and ſeveral other pieces. This 
broad. It comes from the Eaſt-Indies; and the fineſt worthy divine died on the 20 of April 1703 and 
is made at Bengal. left three ſons: Joſeph, the ſubject of the next article; 
ADCRESCENTES, among the Romans, denoted Gulſton, who died while governor of Fort St George; 
a kind of ſoldiery, entered in the army, but not yet put Lancelot, maſter of arts, and fellow of Magdalen Col. 
on duty; from theſe the ſtanding forces were recruited. lege in Oxford; and one daughter, firſt married to Dr 
See ACCcEns1. Sartre prebendary of Weſtminiſter, and afterwards to 
I ADDA, in geography, a river of Switzerland and Daniel Combes, Eſq. 
taly, which riſes in mount Braulio, in the country of Appison (Joſeph), one of the brighteſt geniuſes. 
Griſons, and, paſſing through the Valteline, tra- that this or any other country has produced, was the 
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Adden. fon of dean Addiſon, the ſubje& of the laſt article. 


He was born at Milſton, near Ambreſbury, in Wilt- 
ſhire, on the 11h of May 1672; and not being thought 
likely to live, was baptized the ſame day. He recei- 
ved the firſt rudiments of his education at the place of 
his nativity, under the reverend Mr Naiſh ; but was 
ſoon removed to Saliſbury, under the care of Mr 'Tay- 
lor; and from thence to the charter-houſe, where he 
commenced his acquaintance with Sir Richard Steele. 
About fifteen, he was entered at * College, Ox- 
ford, where he applied very cloſely to the Kady of 
claſſical learning, in which he made a ſurpriſing proſi- 
ciency. In the year 1687, Dr Lancaſter, dean of 
Magdalen College, having, by chance, ſeen a Latin 
poem of Mr Addiſon's, was ſo pleaſed with it, that he 
immediately got him elected into that houſe, where he 
took up his degrees of bachelor and maſter of arts, His 
Latin pieces, inthe courſe of a few years, wereexceedingly 
admired in both univerſities ; nor were they leſs eſteem- 
ed abroad, particularly by the celebrated Boileau, who is 
reported to have ſaid, that he would not have written a- 

ainſt Perrault, had he before ſeen ſuch excellent pieces 
5 a modern hand. He publiſhed nothing in Engliſh 
before the twenty- ſecond year of his age; when The 
appeared a ſhort copy of verſes written by him, and ad- 
dreſſed to Mr Dryden, which procured him great re- 
putation from the beſt judges. This was ſoon followed 
by a tranſlation of the Fourth Georgic of Virgil, 
(omitting the ſtory of Ariſtæus), much commended by 
Mr Dryden. He wrote allo the Eſſay on the Geor- 


| grew prefixed to Mr Dryden's tranſlation. There are 


everal other pieces written by him about this time; 
amongſt the reſt, one dated the 3d of April 1694, 
addreſſed to H. S. that is, Dr Sacheverel, who be- 
came afterwards ſo famous, and with whom Mr Addi- 
ſon lived once in the greateſt friendſhip ; but their in- 
timacy was ſome time after broken off by their diſagree- 
ment in political principles. In the year 1695, he 
wrote a poem to king William on one of his cam- 
paigns, addreſſed to Sir John Somers, lord keeper of 
the great ſeal. This gentleman received it with great 
pleaſure, took the author into the number of his friends, 
and beſtowed on him many marks of his favour. Mr. 
Addiſon had been cloſely preſſed, while at the univer- 
ſity, to enter into holy orders; and had once reſolved 
upon it: but his great modeſty, his natural diffidence, 
and an uncommonly delicate ſenſe of the importance of 
the ſacred function, made him afterwards alter his re- 
ſolution ; and having expreſſed an inclination to travel, 
he was encouraged thereto by his patron above-men- 
tioned, who, by his intereit, procured him from the 
crown a penſion of L. 300 per annum to ſupport him 
in his travels. He accordingly made a tour to Italy 
in the year 1699; and, in 1701, he wrote a poetical 
epiſtle from Italy to the earl of Halifax, which has 
been univerſally eſteemed as a moſt excellent perform- 
ance. It was tranſlated into Italian verſe by the abbot 
Antonio Maria Salvini, Greek profeſſor at Florence. 
In the year 1705, he publiſhed an account of his tra- 
vels, dedicated to lord Somers ;- which, though at firit 
but indifferently received, yet in a little time met 
with its deſerved applauſe. In the year 1702, he was 
about to return to England, when he received advice 
of his being appointed to attend prince Eugene, who 
then commanded for the emperor in Italy ; but the 
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end to this affair as well as his penſion; and he re- 
mained for a conſiderable time unemployed. But an 
unexpected incident at once raiſed him, and gave him 
an opportunity of exerting his fine talents to advan. 
tage: for in the year 1704, the lord-treaſurer Godo]- 
phin happened to complain to lord Halifax, tliat the 
duke of Marlborough's vigory at Blenheim had not 
been celebrated in verſe in the manner it deſerved ; 
and intimated, that he would take it kindly, if his 
lordſhip, who was the known patron of the poets, 
would name a gentleman capable of doing juſtice to fo 
elevated a ſubject. Lord Halifax replied, ſomewhat 
haſtily, that he did know ſuch a perſon, but would 
not mention him adding, that long had he ſeen, with 
indignation, men of no merit maintained in luxury at 
the public expence, whilit thoſe of real worth and mo- 
deſty were ſuffered to languiſh in obſcurity. The 
treaſurer anſwered very coolly, that he was ſorry there 
ſhould be occaſion for ſuch an obſervation, but that he 
would do his endeavour to wipe off ſuch reproaches for 


the future; and he engaged his honour, that whoever 


his lordſhip named, as a perſon capable of celebrating 
this victory, ſhould meet with a ſuitable recompence. 
Lord Halifax thereupon named Mr Addiſon; inſiſting, 
however, that the treaſurer himſelf ſhould fend to him; 
which he promiſed. Accordingly he prevailed on Mr 
Boyle (afterwards lord Carlton) then chancellor of 
the exchequer, to make the propoſal to Mr Addiſon; 
which he did in ſo polite a manner, that our author 
readily undertook the taſk. The lord-treaſurer had a 
ſight of the piece, when it was carried no farther than 
the celebrated ſimile of the angel; and was ſo pleaſed 
with it, that he immediately appointed Mr Addiſon a 
commiſſioner of appeals, vacant by the promotion of 
Mr Locke, choſen one of the lords commiſſioners for 
trade. The Campaign is addrefſed to the duke of 
Marlborough ; it gives a ſhort view of the military 
tranſactions in 1704, and contains a noble deſcription 
of the two great actions at Schellemberg and Blen- 
heim. The poem will be admired as long as the vic- 
tory is remembered. In 1705, he attended lord Hali- 
fax to Hanover; and the enſuing year was appointed 
under-ſecretary to Sir Charles Hedges ſecretary of 
ſtate; in which office he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that 
the earl of Sunderland, who ſucceeded Sir Charles in 
December, continued Mr Addifon in his employment. 
A taſte for operas beginning at this time to prevail in 
England, and many perſons having ſolicited Mr Ad- 
diſon to write one, he complied with their requeſt, 
and compoſed his Roſamond. This however, whether 
from the defect of the muſic, for which our language 
is ſaid by ſome to be very improper, or from the pre- 
judices in favour of the Italian taſte, did not ſucceed 
upon the ſtage ; but the poetry of it has, and always 


* 


will be, juſtly admired. About this time, Sir Richard 


Steele compoſed his comedy of the Tender Huſband, 
to which Mr Addiſon wrote a prologue. Sir Richard 
ſurpriſed him with a dedication of this gJay, and ac- 
quainted the public, that he was indebted to him for 
ſome of the moit excellent ſtrokes in the performance. 
The marquis of Wharton, being appointed lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in 1709, took Mr Addiſon with him 
as his ſecretary. Her majeſty alſo made him keeper 


of the records of Ircland, and, as a farther mark of 


her 
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conſiderably augmented the ſalary annexed 
Whilſt he was in this kingdom, the 
Tatler was firſt publiſhed ; and he diſcovered his friend 
Sir Richard Steele to be the author, by an obſervation 
on Virgil, which he had communicated to him. He 
afterwards aſſiſted conſiderably in "I on this pa- 
per, which the author acknowledges. e Tatler be- 
* laid down, the Spectator was ſet on foot, and Mr 
Addiſon furniſhed great part of the moſt admired pa- 
pers; thoſe which he wrote are diſtinguiſhed by one of 
the letters of tlie muſe, C, L, I, O. The Spectator 
made its firſt appearance in March 1711, and was 
brought to a concluſion in September 1712. He had 
likewiſe a conſiderable ſhare in the Guardian, another 
paper in the ſame taſte, which entertained the town in 
1713 and 1714. His celebrated Cato appeared in 
1713. He formed the defign of a tragedy upon this 
ſubiect when he was very young, and wrote it when on 
{is travels : he retouched it in England, without any 
intention of bringing it on the ſtage ; but his friends 
being perſuaded it would ſerve the cauſe of liberty, he 
was prevailed on by their ſolicitations, and it was ac- 
cordingly exhibited on the theatre with a prologue by 
Mr Pope, and an epilogue by Dr Garth. It was re- 
ecived with the molt uncommon applauſe, having run 
thirty-five nights without interruption ; and all parties, 
however divided, agreed in giving this play the com- 
mendation it deſerved. It was no leſs eſteemed abroad, 
having been tranſlated into Fyench, Italian, and Ger- 
man; and it was acted at Leghorn, and ſeveral other 
places, with vaſt applauſe. The Jeſuits at St Omers 
made a Latin verſion of it,/and the ſtudents acted it 
with great magnificence. r majeſty queen Anne 
ſignißed an inclination of having the play dedicated to 
her; but the author having propdſed to dedicate it 
elſewhere, to avoid giving offence, publiſhed it with- 
out a dedication. He had formed a deſign of writin 

another tragedy upon the death of Socrates ; but this 
he never carried into execution. He intended alſo to 
have compoſed an Engliſh dictionary upon the plan of 
the Italian (Della Cruſca) ; but, upon the death of the 
queen, being appointed ſecretary to the lords juſtices, 
he kad not leiſure to carry on ſuch a work. When 
the carl of Sunderland was appointed lord lieutenant of 
ireland, Mr Addiſon was again made ſecretary for the 
affairs of that kingdom; and, upon the earl's being 
removed from the | Tubes Hes he was choſen one of 
the lords of trade. In 1715, he began the Free- 
holder, a political paper, which was much admired, 
and proved of great uſe at that juncture. He pu- 
bliſhed alſo, about this time, verſes to Sir God rey 
Kneller upon the king's picture, and ſome to the prin- 
ceſs of Wales with the tragedy of Cato. In April 
1717, his majeſty king George appointed our author 
one of his principal L of ſtate; but the fa- 
tigue of his employment having brought upon him an 
althmatic diſorder, with which he had been before af- 
flicted, he reſigned his office, and retired from buſi- 
nets. In his retirement, he applied himſelf to a reli- 
gious work *, which he had begun long before; part of 
which, ſcarce finiſhed, has been printed in his works. 
He intended alfo to have given an Engliſh paraphraſe 
of ſome of David's pſalms ; but a long and painful re- 


her favour, 


lapſe cut ſhort all his deſigns, and carried off this great 


OY 5 of June 1719, in the 54˙b year of 
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his age. He died at Holland-houſe, near Kenſington, 1 
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leaving behind him one daughter by the counteſs of 
Warwick, to whom he was married in 1716. After 
his diſeaſe, Mr Tickel, by the author's inſtructions, 
publiſhed his works in four volumes in 45. In this 
edition, there are ſeveral pieces hitherto unmention- 
ed, viz. The Diſſertation on Medals ; which, though 
not publiſhed till after his death, yet he had collected 
the materials, and began to put them in order, at 
Vienna, in 1702. A pamphlet, entitled, The preſent 
State of the War, and the Neceſſity of an Augmen- 
tation, conſidered. The late Trial and Conviction of 
Count Tariff, The Whig Examiner came out on the 
14h of September 1716: there were five of theſe 
papers attributed to Mr Addiſon, and they are the ſe- 
vereſt pieces he ever wrote. The Drummer, or the 
Haunted Houſe, a comedy not taken notice of in this 
edition, was publiſhed afterwards as Mr Addiſon's, 
by Sir Richard Steele. He is ſaid alſo to have been 
the author of a performance entitled Diſertatio de 
inſignioribus Romanorum Poetis, and of a Diſcourſe on 
Ancient and Modern Learning. 

ADDITAMENT, ſomething added to another. 
Thus phyficians call the ingredients added to a medi- 
cine already compounded, additaments. 

ADDITION, is the joining together or uniting 
two or more things, or augmenting a thing by the ac- 
ceſſion of others thereto, 

Appiriox, in ARITHMETIC, Al GEBRA, Cc. ſee 
theſe articles. | 

Appiriox, in muſic, a dot marked on the right ſide 
of a note, ſignifying, that it is to be ſounded or length- 


ened half as much more as it would have been without 


ſuch mark. 

Apbirioxs, in heraldry, ſome things added to a coat 
of arms, as marks of honour ; and therefore directly 
oppoſite to abatements. Among additions we reckon 
BorDuRE, 
See theſe articles. 

ADDRESS, a term often uſed to expreſs the ſkill 
and propriety with which an affair is conducted. 

Games of ADDRESS. See Games. 

An AvDREss, in a particular acceptation, is a con- 

ratulation, petition, or remonſtrance, preſented to a 
— 25 eſpecially to the king. | 

ADDUCENT mvscLEs, or AnDUCToRs, in ana- 
tomy, thoſe muſcles which pull one part of the body 
towards another. 

ADEL, a kingdom on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, 
which reaches as far as the ſtraits of Babelmandel, 
which unites the Red Sea to the ſea of Arabia. This 
country produces corn, and feeds a great number of 
cattle. The inhabitants drive a trade in gold, ſilver, 
ivory, oil, frankincenſe, a ſort of pepper, and other 
merchandizes of Arabia and the Indies. The king was 
formerly a vaſlal to the grand 2 of Abyſſinia: but 
being Mahometans, and the Abyſſinians a ſort of Chri— 
ſtians, they could not agree; and in 1535 came to an 
open rupture, when the Adelines threw off the yoke, 
ſeeking protection from the Grand Signior. The prin- 
cipal places are, Adela, ſeated in the centre of the coun- 
try, and is the town where the king reſides: Zeila, near 
the Arabian Sea, is a rich town, and has a good trade: 
Barbora, near the fea- coaſt, is an ancient trading town. 


It rains very ſeldom in this country. 
ADELA, 


* Cax rox, GrRon, PirE, Cc. 


Adel. 
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ADELTA, a genus of the monadelphia order, be- 
longing to the dicecia claſs of plants. Of this genus 
there are three ſpecies; the bernardia, the ricinella, and 
acidoton, for which we have no proper names in Engliſh. 
They are natives of Jamaica, and are akin to the ricenus 
or croton, and may be propagated in hot-beds from 
ſeeds procured from Jamaica; but they have little beau- 
ty, and are therefore ſeldom cultivated. 

ADELME, or ALDnern, ſon to Kenred, nephew 
to Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons ; after having been 
educated abroad, was abbot of Malmſbury 3o years. 
He was the firſt Engliſhman who wrote in Latin, the 
firſt who brought poetry into England, and the firit 
biſhop of Sherburn. He lived in great eſteem till his 


Adelia 


death, which happened in 709. He was canonzied, and 


many miracles were told of him. He is mentioned 
with great honour by Camden and Bayle, and his life 
was written by William of Malmſbury. 

ADELPHIANI, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of an- 
cient heretics, who faſted always on Sundays. 

ADEMPTION, in the civil law, implies the re- 
vocation of a grant, donation, or the like. 

ADEN, formerly a rich and conſiderable town of 
Arabia the Happy. It is ſeated by the ſea-ſide, a 
little eaſtward of the ſtraits of Babelmandel. 

ADENANTHERA, BASTARD FLOWER-FENCE, a 
genus ofthe monogynia order, belonging tothe decandria 
claſs of plants. Only one ſpecies of this plant is known 
in Britain : but there 1s a variety, with ſcarlet ſeeds; 
which, however, is rare, and grows very ſlowly. It is 
a native of India, and riſes to a conſiderable height. 
It is as large as the tamarind tree; ſpreads its branches 
wide on every ſide, and makes a fine ſhade; for which 
reaſon, it is frequently planted by the inhabitants in 
their gardens or near their habitations. The leaves of 
this tree are doubly winged, the flowers of a yellow co- 
lour, and diſpoſed in a long bunch. Theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by long twiſted membranaceous pods, incloſing ſe- 
veral 5 compreſſed ſeeds, of a beautiful ſcarlet, or 
ſhining black, colour. This plant muſt be raiſed in a 
hot-bed, and kept during winter in a ſtove. 

ADENBURG, or ALDEtnBuRG, a town of Weſt- 
phalia, and in the duchy of Burg, ſubject to the Elec- 
tor Palatine. It is 12 miles N E. of Cologne, and 
17 W. of Bonn; E. long. 7.25. lat. 51. 2. 

ADENOGRAPHY, that part of anatomy which 
treats of the glandular parts *. 

ADENOID ES, glandulous, or of a glandular form; 
an epithet applied to the proſtatæ . 

ADENOLOGY, the ſame with Adenography. 

ADENOS, a kind of cotton, otherwiſe called 9:arine 
cotton. It comes from Aleppo by the way of Mar- 
ſeilles, where it pays 20 per cent. duty. 


ges 
Anatomy, 
no 391, Cc. 
+ Pid. 
no 371. 


ADEONA, in mythology, the name of a goddeſs 
invoked by the Romans when they ſet out upon a. 


ourney. | 
ADEPHAGIA, in mythology, the goddeſs of glut- 
tony, to whom the Sicilians . e worſhip. 
ADEPS, in anatomy, the fat found in the abdo- 
Ib. no gz. men. It alſo ſignifies animal fat of any kind “. 


ADEPTS, a term among alchemiſts for thoſe who 


pretended to have found the panacea or philoſophers- 
ſtone. See CHEmisTRY, no 5, 6. 

ADEQUATE, ſomething equal to or exactly cor- 
reſponding with another. 


=, 
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ception of all the equalities of any object. 


on the E. by Ghilan, and on the W. by Curdiſtan, 
The principal town is Tauris; from 42. to 48. long. 
from 36. to 39. lat. 
ADERNO, a ſmall place in the Val di Demona in 
the kingdom of Sicily: E. long. 15. 25. lat. 28. 5. 


The ancient Adranum : See AbDbRAN Un. 


ADEqQuaATE Idea, N a diſtinct or perfect con- Ads IF | 
» 

ABERBIJAN, a province of Perſia, bounded on _ = 

the N. by Armenia Proper, on the S. by Irac-Agemi, __ a; 


ADESSENARIANS, Aptsstxarin, in church- MY 


hiſtory, a ſe& of Chriſtians, who hold the real preſence 


of Chriſt's body in the euchariſt, though not by way f 7 


of tranſubſtantiation. They differ conſiderably as to 1 


this preſence; ſome holding that the body of Chriſt is 
in the bread ; others, that it is about the bread ; and 
others that it is under the bread. 

ADFILIATION, a Gothic cuſtom, whereby the 
children of a former marriage are put upon the ſame 
footing with thoſe of the ſecond. This is alſo called 21 
prolium, and ſtill retained in ſome parts of Germany. 

AD FINES, (Antonine), a town of Swiſſerland, 
ſuppoſed to be the modern Pfiz, in the north of 


the diſtrict of Turgow, on the rivulet 'Thur, not - 


far from the borders of Suabia, about half-way be. 
tween Conſtance and Frauenfield. So called, becauſ- | 
when Cecinna, general of the emperor Vitellius, with * 
the auxiliary Rhetians, defeated the Helvetii, the for- | 
mer extended their borders thus far, their territory g 
ending here; and, in time of the Romans, it was the ; 
laſt town in this quarter, and of ſome repute. 
ADHA, ( Arab.) A feſtival, which the Mahometans 
celebrate on the tenth day of the month Dhoulhegiat, N 
which is the twelfth and laſt of their year. This month | 
being particularly deſtined for the ceremonies which 
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the Pilgrims obſerve at Mecca, it takes its name from AF 


thence, for the word ſignifies the month of Pilgrimage. : 
On that day they ſacrifice with great ſolemnity, at 
Mecca, and nowhere elſe, a ſheep, which is called by 
the ſame name as the feſtival itſelf. The Turks com- 
monly call this feſtival the Great Beiram, to diſtin— 
guiſh it from the leſſer, which ends their faſt, and which 
the Chriſtians of the Levant call the Zafter of the Turks. 
The Mahometans celebrate this feſtival, out of the city 
of Mecca, in a neighbouring valley; and ſometimes 
they ſacrifice there a camel. See BEIRAM. 


ADHATODA, in botany. See JusT1cia. 
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Acriox or ADHERENCE, in Scots law; an action 8 


b 


competent to a huſband or wife, to compel either party .4 
to adhere, in caſe of deſertion *. + eln 


ADHESION, in a general ſenſe, implies the ftick- P 
No du 


ing or adhering of two bodies together. 
Abuksiox, in philoſophy. Nee ATTRACTION of 
Coheſion. | i 
ADHES10N, 1n anatomy, a term for one part ſticking 
to another, which in a natural ſtate are ſeparate. For 
the moſt part, if any of thoſe parts in the thorax or 
belly lie in contact, and inflame, they grow together. 
The lungs very. frequently. adhere to the pleura. 
ADJACENT, an appellation given to fuch things 
as. are ſituated: near, or adjoining to, each other, 
ADIANTHUM, maiDen-Hair; a genus of the 
order of filices, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of 
lants. 
8 Species, Of this genus botanical writers enume- 
rate 
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ue. rate fiſteen ſpecies ; the moſt remarkable are the fol- 
Wis lowing. 1. The capillus veneris, or true maiden- 
| hair, is a native of the ſouthern parts of France, from 


2 jon hence it is brought to Britain; though it is likewiſe 


d to grow plentifully in Cornwall, and the Tricho- 
— bs — dla univerſally ſubſtituted for it. 
2. The pedatum, or American maiden-hair, is a na- 
tive of Canada; and grows in ſuch quantities, that the 
French ſend it from thence in package for other ES 
2nd the apothecaries at Paris uſe it for maiden-hair in 
the compoſitions wherein that is ordered. 3. The 
trapeziforme, or black American maiden-hair, is a 
native of Jamaica; and has — black ſtalks, and 
leaves of an odd ſhape, which make an agreeable va- 
riety among other plants, ſo is ſometimes cultivated in 

ardens. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies grows naturally out of 
the joints of walls, and fiſſures of rocks. It ought 
therefore to be planted in pots filled with gravel and 
lime-rubbiſh ; where it will thrive much better than in 


during the winter,—The ſecond is to be treated in 
the ſame manner ; but the third will not thrive in Bri- 
tain, unleſs kept in a ſtove during the winter “*. 
ADIAPHORISTS, in church-hiſtory, a name im- 
porting lukewarmneſs, given, in the 16h century, to 
the moderate Lutherans, who embraced the opinions 
of Melancthon, whoſe diſpoſition was vaſtly more paci- 
fic than that of Luther. | | 
ADJAZZO, Aprxazzo, or AJaccio, in geography, 
# 2 handſome town and caſtle of Corſica in the Mediter- 
9 ranean, with a biſhop's ſee, and a good harbour, It 
1 is populous, and fertile in wine. It is 27 miles 8. W. 
4 of Corte. E. long. 41. 54. lat. 38. 5. 
ADTECTIVE. See GRAMMAR, no 50, 51. 
ADIGE, a river in Italy, which taking its riſe ſouth 
7 ot the lake Glace among the Alps, runs ſouth by Trent, 


then eaſt by Verona in the territory of Venice, and falls 


ADJOURNMENT, the putting off a court, or o- 
ther meeting, till another day. There 18 a difference 
between the adjournment and the prorogation of the 
parliament ; the former not only being for a ſhorter 
time, but alſo done by the houſe itſelf ; whereas the 
Fi latter is an act of royal authority. 
ADIPOSE, a term uſed by anatomiſts for any cell, 
membrane, &c. that is remarkable for its fatneſs. 
»S ADIRBEITSAN, in geogr. a province of Perſia, 
in Aſia, and part of the ancient Media. It is bounded 
on the N. by the province of Shirvan, on the S. by 
8 and Curdiſtan, on the E. by Gilan and 
| the Caſpian ſea, and on the W. by Turcomania. 
= ADT, the paſſage to, or entrance of, any thing; as 
= the adit of a mine, &c. 
ADJUDICATION, implies the a& of adjudging, 
or determining, a cauſe in favour of ſome perſon. 
 AvJunicariox, in Scots law, the name of that ac- 
tion by which a creditor attaches the heritable eſtate of 
his debtor, or his debtor's heir, in order to appropriate 
it to hamſelf, either in payment or ſecurity of his debt; 
or, that action by which the holder of an heritable 
Is right, labouring under any defe& in point of form, 
11.“ may ſupply that defect x. 
i. e, ADJUNCT, among philoſophers, ſignifies ſomething 
added to another, without being any neceſſary part of 
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good earth. It muſt alſo be ſheltered under a frame 


into the gulph of Venice, north of the mouth of the Po. 
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it. Thus water abſorbed by cloth or a ſpunge, is an AdjunQ 
adjun&, but no neceſſary part of either of theſe ſub- 
ſtances. 

Avjuncrt, in metaphyſics, ſome quality belonging 
to either the body or mind, whether natural or acqui- 
red. Thus thinking is an adjun& of the mind, and 
growth an adjun& of the body. 

ApJuncrt, in muſic ; a word which is employed to 
denominate the connection or relation between the prin- 
cipal mode and the modes of its two-fifths, which, from 
the intervals that conſtitute the relation between them 
and it, are called its adjunds. 

ADpJuNcr is alſo uſed to ſignify a colleague, or ſome 
perſon aſſociated with another as an aſſiſtant. 

ApJjuncTt Gods, or ADJuNxCTs of the Gods, among 
the Romans, were a kind of inferior deities, added as 
aſſiſtants to the principal ones, to eaſe them in their func- 
tions. Thus, to Mars was adjoined Bellona and Ne- 
meſis; to Neptune, Salacia; to Vulcan, the Cabiri 
to the Good Genius, the Lares; to the Evil, the Le- 
mures, &c. a 

ApJuncrs, in rhetoric and grammar, ſignify certain 
words or things added to others, to amplify or augment 
the force of the diſcourſe. 

Apjuxcrs, or ADJoixTs, in the royal academy of 
ſeiences at Paris, denote a claſs of members, attached 
to the purſuit of particular ſciences. The claſs of Ad- 
Jundts was created in 1716, in lieu of the Eleves : they 
are twelve in number; two for geometry, two for me- 
chanics, two for aſtronomy, two for anatomy, two for 
chemiſtry, and two for botany. The Eleves not ta- 
ken into this eſtabliſhment were admitted on the foot 
of ſupernumerary Adjunts *. 5 =: 0 

ADJUTANT, in the military art, is an officer NOV. par. 8. 
whoſe buſineſs it is to aſſiſt the major. Each battalion « jg. 
of foot and regiment of horſe has an adjutant, who re- 
ceives the orders every night from the brigade- major; 
which, after carrying them to the colonel, he delivers 
oub to the ſerjeants. When detachments are to be 
made, he gives the number to be furniſhed by each 
company or troop, and aſſigns the hour and place of 
rendezvous. He alſo places the guards; receives, and 
diſtributes the ammunition to the companies, &c.z and, 
by the major's orders, regulates the prices of bread, 
beer, and other proviſions. The word is ſometimes 
uſed by the French for an aid-du-camp. 

ApJuTaNnTSs-general, among the Jeſuits, a ſelect 
number of fathers, reſiding with the general of the or- 
der, each of whom has a province or country aſſigned 
him, as England, Holland, &c. and their buſineſs is to 
inform the father-general of ſtate-occurrences in ſuch 
countries. To this end they have their correſpon- 
dents delegated, emiſſaries, viſitors, regents, provin- 
cials, &Cc. 

ADJUTORIUM, a term uſed by phyſicians for 
any medicine in a preſcription but the capital one. 

ADLE-EGGS, ſuch as have not received an im- 
pregnation from the ſemen of the cock. 

DLOCUTION, Aprocurio, in antiquity, is 
chiefly underſtood of ſpeeches made by Roman gene- 
rals to their armies, to encourage them before a battle. 
We frequently find theſe adlocutions expreſſed on me- 
dals by the abbreviature ApLocut. Con.—The ge- 
neral is ſometimes repreſented as ſeated on a tribunal, 
often on a bank or mount of turf, with the cohorts 
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uſual formula in adlocutions was, Fortis effet ac fidus. 

ADMINECLE, a term uſed, chiefly in old law- 
books, to imply an aid, help, aſſiſtance, or ſupport. 
The word is Latin, adminiculum; and derived from ad- 
miniculor, to prop, or ſupport. 

ADMiNICLES, in Scots law, ſignifies any writing or 
deed referred to by a party, in an action of law, for 
proving his allegations. 


ADMINICULATOR, an ancient officer of the 
church, whoſe buſineſs it was to attend to and defend 


the cauſe of the widows, orphans, and others deſtitute 
of help. 


ADMINISTRATION, in general, the govern- 
ment, direction, or management of affairs, and parti- 
cularly the exerciſe of diſtributive juſtice ; among ec- 
cleſiaſtics, it is often uſed to expreſs the giving or diſ- 
penſing the ſacraments, &c. 

ADMINISTRATION, is alſo the name given by the 
Spaniards in Peru to the ſtaple magazine, or warehouſe, 
eſtabliſhed at Callao, a ſmall town on the S. Sea, which 
is the port of Lima, the capital of that part of South 
America, and particularly of Peru. The foreign ſhips, 
which have leave to trade along that coaſt, are obliged 
to unload here, paying 13 per cert. of the price \ 0 
ſell for, if the cargo 6 entire, and even 16 per cent. 
if otherwiſe ; beſides which, they pay 3 per 1000, 
duty, for conſulſhip and ſome other ſmall royal rights 
and claims. 

ADMINISTRATOR, in law. See there, No xciv. 
2, 7, 8. and clx1. 6. 

ADMIXISTRATOR, is ſometimes uſed for the preſi- 
dent of a province; for a perſon appointed to receive, 
manage, and diſtribute, the revenues of an hoſpital or 
religious houſe ; for a prince who enjoys the revenues 
of a ſecularized biſhopric ; and for the regent of a king- 


dom, during a minority of the prince, or a vacancy of 
the throne. 


ADMIRABILIS sar, the ſame with Glauber's 
ſalt. See ChtmisTRy, no 124. 

ADMIRAL, a great officer, or magiſtrate, who has 
the government of a navy, and the hearing of all ma- 
ritime cauſes. 

Authors are divided with regard to the origin and 
denomination of this important officer, whom we find 
citabliſhed in moſt kingdoms that border on the ſea. 
But the moſt probable opinion 1s that of Sir Henry 
Spelman, who thinks, that both the name and dignity 
were derived from the Saracens, and, by reaſon of the 
holy wars, brought amongſt us; for admiral, in the 
Arabian language, fignifies a prince, or chief ruler, 
and was the ordinary title of the governors of cities, 
provinces, &c. and therefore they called the com- 
mander of the navy by that name, as a name of dignity 
and honour. And indeed there are no inſtances of 
admirals in this part of Europe before the year 1284, 
when Philip of France, who had attended St Lewis in 
the wars againſt the Saracens, created an admiral. Du 
Cange aſſures us, that the Sicilians were the firſt, and 
the Genoefe the next, who gave the denomination of 
Admiral to the commanders of their naval armaments; 
and that they took it from the Saracen or Arabic E- 
zuir, a general name for every commanding officer. As 
tor the exact time when the word was introduced amon 
28, it is uncertain; ſome think it was in the reign of 
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Edward I. Sir Henry Spelman is of opinion that it Ani, 
was firſt uſed in the reign of Henry III. becauſe nei 


ther the laws of Oleron made in 1266, nor Bracton, 
who wrote about that time, make any mention of it; 
and that the term admiral was not uſed in a charter in 
the eighth of Henry III. wherein he granted this of. 
fice to Richard de Lacey, by theſe words Maritiman 
Angliz ; but in the 56*t year of the ſame reign, not only 
the hiſtorians, but the charters themſelves, very fre- 
quently uſe the word admiral. 

Anciently there were generally three or four admi- 
rals appointed in the Engliſh ſeas, all of them holding 
the office durante bene placito ; and each of them having 
particular limits under their charge and government; 
as admirals of the fleet of ſhips, from the mouth of the 
Thames northward, ſouthward, or weſtward. Beſides 
theſe, there were admirals of the Cinque Ports, as in the 
reign of Edward III. when one Willian Latimer was 
ſtyled admiralis quinque portuum ; and we ſometimes 
find that one perſon has been admiral of the fleets to 
the ſouthward, northward, and weſtward : but the title 
of admiralis Angliæ was not frequent till the reign of 
Henry IV. when the king's brother had that title gi- 
ven him, which in all commiſſions afterwards was graut- 
ed to the ſucceeding admirals, It may be obſerved, 
that there was a title above that of admiral of England, 
which was, locum-tenens regis ſuper mare, the king's lieu- 
tenant-general of the ſea; this title we find mentioned 
in the reign of Richard II.—Before the uſe of the 
word admiral was known, the title of cu/tos maris was 
made uſe of. 

Lord High ADmiRAL of England, in ſome ancient re- 
cords called capitarus maritimarum, an officer of great 
antiquity and truſt, as appears by the laws of Oleron, 
ſo denominated from the place they were made at by 
Richard I. The firft title of Admiral of England, ex- 
preſsly conferred upon a ſubject, was given by patent 
of Richard II. to Richard Fitz-Allen, jun*. earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey; for thoſe who before enjoyed this of- 
fice were ſimply termed admirals, though their jurif- | 
diction ſeems as large, eſpecially in the m_ of Edward 
III. when the court of admiralty was firit erected. 

This great officer has the management of all mari- 
time affairs, and the government of the royal navy, with 
power of deciſion in all maritimes caſes, both civil and 
criminal: he judges of all _— done upon or beyond 
the ſea, in any part of the world: upon the ſea-coaits, 
in all ports and havens, and upon all rivers below the 
firſt bridge from the ſea. By him, vice-admirals, rear- 
admirals, and all ſea-captains, are commiſſioned ; all de- 
puties for particular coaſts, and coroners to view dead 
bodies found on the ſea- coaſts, or at ſea: he alſo ap- 
points the judges for his court of admiralty, and may 
impriſon, releaſe, &. All ports and havens are 12% 
corpus comitatus, and the admiral hath no juriſdiction 
of any thing done in them. Between high and low wa- 
ter · mark, the common-law and the high-admiral have 
juriſdiction by turns, one upon the water, and the other 
upon the land, 

The lord-admiral has power, not only over the ſea- 
men ſerving in his ſhips of war, but over all other ſea- 
men, to arreſt them for the ſervice of the ſtate z and, 
if any of them run away, without leave of the admiral, 
he hath power to make a record thereof, and certi- 
fy the ſame to the ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. _ 
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ehended and impriſoned, 
To the lord high-admiral belong all penalties and 
ſſions at ſea, on the ſea-ſhore, 
in ports and havens, and all rivers below the firſt bridge 
from the ſea; the goods of pirates and felons condemn- 
ed or enſlaved, ſea-wrecks, goods floating on the ſea, 
or caſt on the ſhore (not granted to lords of manors 
adjoining to the ſea), and a ſhare of lawful prizes; alſo 
all great fiſhes, commonly called royal fiſhes, except 
oe and ſturgeons: to which add, a ſalary of 7000/7. 
a-year. 

Ya ſhort, this is ſo great an office, in point of truſt, 
honour, and profit, that it has been uſually given to 
rinces of the blood, or the moſt eminent perſons amon 
the nobility. We have had no high admiral for ſome 
years; the office being put in commiſſion, or under the 
adminiſtration of the lords commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty, who by ſtatute have the ſame power and autho- 

rity as the lord high-admiral. . 

High ADMIRAL in Scotland, a judge inveſted with 
ſupreme juriſdiction in all maritime caſes within that 
part of Britain. 

AnmiRAL, alſo implies the commander in chief of 
any ſingle fleet or ſquadron; or, in general, any flag- 
officer whatever. The zommander ofa fleet carries his 
flag at the main-top-maſt head. 

Vice ADMIRAL, is the commander of the ſecond ſqua- 
dron, and carries his flag at the fore-top-maſt head. 

Rear ADMIRAL, is the commander of the third ſqua- 
dron, and carries his flag at the mizzen- top-maſt head. 

Vice ADMIRAL, is allo an officer appointed by the 
lords commiſſioners of the admiralty. There are ſeveral 
of theſe officers eſtabliſhed in different parts of Great 
Britain, with judges and marſhals under them, for ex- 
ccuting juriſdiction within their reſpective limits. Their 
decrees, however, are not final, an appeal lying to the 
court of admiralty in London. 

ADMIRAL is alfo an appellation given to the moſt 
conſiderable ſhip of a fleet of merchant-men, or of the 
veſſels employed in the cod-fiſhery of Newfoundland. 
This laſt has the privilege of chuſing what place he 
pleaſes on the ſhore to dry his fiſh; gives proper orders, 


and appoints the fiſhing- places to thoſe who come aſter 


him; and as long as the fiſhing-ſeaſon continues, he 
carries a flag on his main-maſt, 

ADMIRAL, in Zoology, the Engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cies of the voluta, a ſhell-fiſh belonging to the order of 
vermes teſtacea. See VoLuTA. 

ADMIRALTY properly ſignifies the office of lord 
high-admiral, whether diſcharged by one ſingle perſon, 
or by joint commiſſioners called lords of the admiralty. 

Court of ADMIRALTY, is a ſovereign court, held by 
the lord high-admiral, or lords of the admiralty, where 
cognizance is taken in all maritime affairs, whether ei- 
vil or criminal, — All crimes committed on the high- 
ſeas, or on great rivers below the firſt bridge next the 
lea, are cognizable in this court only, and before which 
they muſt be tried by judge and jury. But in civil ca- 
ies the mode is different, the decifions being all made 
according to the civil law. From the ſentences of the 
admiralty-judge an appeal always lay, in ordinary 
courſe, to the king in chancery, as may be collected 
from ſtatute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. which directs the 
appeal from the archbiſhop's courts to be determined by 
verſons named in the king's commiſſion, „ like as in 
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&« caſe of appeal from the admiral- court. But this is 
alſo expreſsly declared by ſtatute 8 Eliz. c. 5. which 
enacts, that upon an appeal made to the chancery, the 
ſentence definitive of the delegates appointed by com- 
miſſion ſhall be final. 

Appeals from the vice-admiralty courts in Ameri- 
ca, and our other plantations and ſettlements, may be 
brought before the courts of admiralty in England, as 
being a branch of the admiral juriſdiction, tho' they 
may alſo be brought before the king in council. But 
in caſe of prize-veſlels, taken in time of war, in any 
part of the world, and condemned in any courts of ad- 
miralty or vice-admiralty as lawful prize, the appeal lies 
to certain — gue of appeals conſiſting chiefly of 
the privy council, and not to judges delegates. And 
this by virtue of divers treaties with foreign nations, 
by which particular courts are eſtabliſhed in all the 
maritime countries of Europe for the deciſion of this 
queſtion, Whether lawful prize or not: for this being 
a queſtion between ſubjects of different ſtates, it belongs 
entirely to the law of nations, and not to the munici- 
pal laws of either country, to determine 1t. 

Court of ADmiRALTY in Scotland. 
Part III. No clvii. 15. 

ADMIRATION, in general, denotes ſurpriſe, won- 
der, or aſtoniſhment, at any extraordinary event. Some- 
times alſo it ſigniſies the expreſſion of wonder. The 
point of admiration, in grammar, is marked thus [ ! J. 

ADMONIT ION, in eceleſiaſtical affairs, a part of 
diſcipline much uſed in the ancient church. It was the 
firſt act, or ſtep, towards the puniſhment or expulſion 
of delinquents. In caſe of private offences, it was per- 
formed according to the evangelical rule, privately : 
in caſe of public offence, openly, before the church. 
If either of thoſe ſufficed for the recovery of the fallen 
perſon, all further proceedings in the way of cenſure 
ceaſed: if they did not, recourſe was had to excommu- 
nication. 


\ApmoxiTio Fuſtium, among the Romans, a mi- 


See Law, 


litary puniſhment, not unlike our whipping, only it was 


performed with vine-branches. 
ADMORTIZATION, in the feudal cuſtoms, the 
reduction of the property of !ands or tenements to mort- 
main. See MorTmMAin. 
ADNATA, in anatomy, one of the coats of the 
eye, which is alſo called conjundtiva and albuginea *. 
ADNATA, is alſo uſed for any hair, wool, or the like, 
which grows upon animals or vegetables. 


ADNOUN, is uſed by ſome grammarians to ex- 
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aake. 
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* Sez 
Anatomy, 
no 406. b, 40 


preſs what we more uſually call an Adjective. The 


word is formed by way of analogy, to adverb; in re- 
gard adjectives have much the ſame office and relation 
to nouns, that adverbs have to verbs. Biſhop Wilkins 
uſes the word adname in another ſenſe, viz. for what we 
otherwiſe call a prepoſition. 

ADOLESCENCE, the ſtate of growing youth ; 
or that period of a perſon's age commencing from 
his infancy, and terminating at his full ſtature or man- 
hood. The word is formed of the Latin adsleſcere, 
to grow,—The ſtate of adoleſcence laſts fo long as 
the fibres continue to grow, either in magnitude or 
firmneſs. The fibres being arrived at the degree of 
firmneſs and tenſion ſufficient to ſuſtain the parts, no 
longer yield and give way to the efforts of the nutri- 
tious matter to extend them; ſo that their farther ac- 
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eretion is topped, from the very law of their nutrition. 


ADOLLAM, or OvpoLLan, _ eogr.) a town 
in the tribe of Judah, to the eaſt of Eleutheropolis. 
David is ſaid to have hid himſelf in a cave near this 
town, ( Bible.) 

ADON, a populous village in the province of Stuhl- 
Weiſſemberg, belonging to Hungary. It lies in a 
fruitful country, towards the river . Long. 19. 
20. Lat. 47. 30. 

ADONAl, one of the names of the Supreme Being 
in the ſcriptures. The proper meaning of the word is 
77% Lords, in the plural number; as Adcui is my lord, in 
the ſingular. 

ADONIA, in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts in honour 
of Venus, and in memory of her beloved Adonis. The 
Adonia were obſerved with great ſolemnity by moſt na- 
tions; Greeks, Phœnicians, Lycians, Syrians, Egyp- 
tians, &c, From Syria, they are ſuppoſed to have 
paſſed into India. The prophet Ezekiel“ is underſtood 
to ſpeak of them. They were Kill obſerved at Alexan- 
dria, in the time of St Cyril; and at Antioch 1n that 
of Julian the apoſtate, who happened to enter that city 
during the ſolemnity, which was taken for an ill omen. 
The Adonia laſted two days: on the firſt of which cer- 
tain images of Venus and Adonis were carried, with all 
the pomp and ceremonies practiſed at funerals; the wo- 
men wept, tore their hair, beat their breaſts, & c. imi- 
tating the cries and lamentations of Venus for the death 
of her paramour. 'Thislamentation they called Aforiagwee, 
The Syrians were not contented with weeping, but gave 
themſelves diſcipline, ſhaved their heads, &c. Among 
the Egyptians, the queen herſelf uſed to carry the _ 
of Adonis in proceſſion. St Cyril mentions an extraordi- 
nary ceremony praiſed by the Alexandrians: A letter 
was written to the women of Byblus, to inform them that 
Adonis was found again: this letter was thrown into the 
ſea, which (it was pretended) did not fail punctually to 
convey it to Byblus in ſeven days; upon the receipt of 
which, the Byblian women ceaſed their mourning, ſung 
his praiſes, and made rejoicings as if he were raiſed to 
life again : Or rather, according to Meurſius, the two 
offices of mourning and rejoicing made two diſtin& 
feaſts, which * at different times of the year, 
the one ſix months after the other; Adonis being ſup- 


poſed to paſs half the year with Proſerpine, and half 


with Venus. — The Egyptian Adonia are ſaid to have 
been held in memory of the death of Oſiris; by others, 
of his ſickneſs and recovery. Biſhop Patrick dates their 
origin from the ſlaughter of the firſt-born under Moſes. 

ADONIDES, in botany, a name given to botaniſts 
who deſcribed or made catalogues of plants cultivated 
:n any particular place. 

ADONTS, fon to Cinyras king of Cyprus, the dar- 
ling of the goddeſs Venus: being killed by a wild boar 
in the Idalian woods, he was turned into a flower of a 
blood-colour, ſuppoſed to be the Anemone. Venus 
was inconſolable; and no grief was ever more celebrated 
than this, moſt nations having perpetuated the memory 
of it by a train of anniverſary ceremonies *®. Amon 
Shakeſpeare's poems, is a long one on the ſubje& of 
Venus's affection for Adonis. See MyrrHaA. 

AvDoNts, in zoology. See Excocokrus. 

AvpoNnis, or BikDs-E VE, or PHEASANTS-EYE; a 


genus of the polyandria order, belonging to the poly- 
gynia claſs of plants. 
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Species. Of this genus there are four different ſpecies 
enumerated ; the moſt remarkable are the following, 
1. The annua, or common adonis, is 2 native of Kent, 
where it is found in great plenty in the fields ſown with 
wheat. Its flowers are of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, 
and appear in the beginning of June; the ſeeds ripen. 
ing in Auguſt and September. Great quantities of 
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theſe flowers are ſold in London, under the name of 


Red Morocco. 2. The æſtivalis, or annual adonis, with 
FRY floprers, grows much taller than the firſt, has its 
eaves thinner ſet, and of a lighter colour. 3. The 
vernalis, or perennial adonis, grows naturally on the 
mountains of Bohemia, Profits, and other parts of 
Germany. It flowers the latter end of March, or be- 
3 of April; the ſtalks riſe about a foot and a 


alf high; and when the roots are large, and have ſtood 


unremoved for ſome years, they will put out a great 


number of ſtalks from each root; on the top of each of 
theſe grows one large yellow flower. 4. The apennina, 
2 on Plate III. fig. 1. is a native of Siberia 
and the Appenines. 

Culture. The firſt two ſpecies, being annual, muſt 
be propagated from ſeeds, which ought to be ſown in 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or they will be in 
danger of not growing up that year. They thrive beſt 
in a light ſoil. The third and fourth ſpecies are like- 
wiſe to be propagated from ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
in autumn, or they ſeldom ſucceed. When the plants 
come up, they muſt be carefully kept clear from weeds 
and in very dry weather their growth will be promoted 
by * now and then watered. They ſhould remain 
in the place where they are ſown till the ſecond year 
and be tranſplanted thence in autumn, to the place 
where they are to remain. : 

ADOPTIANT, in church-hiftory, a ſe& of ancient 
heretics, followers of Felix of Urgel, and Elipand of 
Toledo, who, towards the end of the eighth century, 
advanced the notion, that Jeſus Chriſt, in his human na- 
ture, is the ſon of God, not by nature, but by adoption. 

ADOPTION, an a& by which any one takes ano- 
ther into his family, owns him for his ſon, and appoints 
him for his heir.—The cuſtom of adoption was very 
common among the ancient Romans; yet it was not 
practiſed, but for certain cauſes expreſſed in the laws, 
and with certain formalities uſual in ſuch caſes: they 
firſt learnt it from the Greeks, among whom it was 
called Tod, This adoption was a Ert of imitation 
of nature, intended for the comfort of thoſe who had 
no children: wherefore he that was to adopt was to 
have no children of his own, and to be paſt the age of 
petting any; nor were eunuchs allowed to adopt, as 

eing under an actual impotency of begetting children; 
neither was it lawful for a young man to adopt an el- 
der, becauſe that would have been contrary to the order 
of nature ; nay, it was even required that the perſon 
who adopted ſhould be eighteen years older than his 
adopted ſon, that there might at leaſt appear a proba- 
bility of his being the natural father. Among the 
Turks, the ceremony of adaption is performed by obli- 
ging the perſon adopted to paſs thro? the ſhirt of the 
adopter. Hence, among that people, to adopt, is ex- 
preſſed by the phraſe, 70 draw another through my ſhirt. 
It is ſaid, that ſomething like this has alſo been ob- 
ſerved among the Hebrews ; where the prophet Elijah 
adopted Eliſha for his ſon and ſucceſſor, and communt- 
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cated to him the gift of prophecy, by letting fall his 
cloak or mantle on him. But adoption, properly ſo 
called, does not appear to have been practiſed amon 

the ancient Jews : Moſes ſays nothing of it in his laws; 
and Jacob's adoption of his two grandſons, Ephraim 
and Mauaſſch, is not ſo properly an adoption, as a kind 
of ſubſtitution, whereby thoſe two ſons of Joſeph were 
allotted an equal portion in Iſrael with his own ſons. 

Aporriox is allo uſed, in theology, for a federal 
act of God's free grace; whereby thoſe who are rege- 
nerated by faith, are admitted into his houſehold, and 
entitled to a ſhare in the inheritance of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

ADORATION, the act of rendering divine ho- 
nours; or of addreſſing a —_ as ſuppoling it a 
god. The word is compounded of ad, to; and os, 
grit, mouth; and literally fignifies, to apply the hand 
to the mouth; Manum ad os admovere, 9. d. to kiſs 
the hand; this being, in the eaſtern countries, one of 
the great marks of reſpect and ſubmiſſion.— The Ro- 
mans practiſed adoration at ſacrifices, and other ſo- 
lemnities; in paſſing by temples, altars, groves, &.; 
at the fight of ſtatues, images, or the like, whether 
of ſtone or wood, wherein any thing of divinity was 
ſuppoſed to reſide. Uſually there were images of the 
gods placed at the gates of cities, for thoſe who went in 
or out, to pay their reſpects to. — The ceremony of 
adoration among the ancient Romans was thus : The 
devotee having his head covered, applied his right hand 
to his lips, the fore-finger reſting on his thumb, which 
was erect, and thus bowing his head, turned himſelf 
round from left to right. The kiſs thus given was 
called ſculum labratum ; for ordinarily they were afraid 
to touch the images of their gods themſelves with their 
profane lips. Sometimes, however, they would kiſs 
their feet, or even knees, it being held an incivility to 
touch their mouths ; ſo that the affair paſſed at ſome 
diſtance. Saturn, however, and Hercules, were adored 
with the head bare ; whence the worſhip of the laſt 
was called in/titutum peregrinum, and ritus Græcani- 
cus, as departing from the cuſtomary Roman method, 
which was to ſacrifice and adore with the face veiled, 
and the, cloths drawn up to the ears, to prevent any 
nterruption in the ceremony by the ſight of unlucky 
objets.—The Jewiſh manner of adoration was by 
proſtration, bowing, and kneeling. —The Chriſtians 
adopted the Grecian rather than the Roman method, 
and adored always uncovered. The ordinary poſture 
of the ancient Chriſtians was kneeling,. but on Sundays 
ſtanding: and they had a peculiar regard to the Eaſt, 
to which point they ordinarily directed their prayers. 

ADORATI10N is more particularly uſed for the act of 


praying, or preferring our requeſts or thankſgivings to. 


Almig ty God. 

ADORATION is alſo uſed for certain extraordinary 
vil honours or reſpects which reſemble thoſe paid to 
the Deity, yet are given to men. 

he Perſian manner of Adoration, introduced by 
Cyrus, was by bending the knee, and falling on the 
face at the prince's feet, ſtriking the earth with the 
torehead, and kiſſing the ground. This ceremony, 
which the Greeks called go e, Conon refuſed to 
perform to Artaxerxes, and Caliſthenes to Alexander 
the Great, as reputing it impious and unlawful, 
The Adoration * Fes to the Roman and Grecian 
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emperors conſiſted in bowing or kneeling at the 
prince's feet, laying hold of his purple robe, and pre- 
ſently withdrawing the hand and clapping it to the lips. 
Some attribute the origin of this practice to Conſtan- 
tius. It was only perſons of ſome rank or dignity that 
were entitled to the honour. Bare kneeling betore the 
emperor to deliver a petition, was alſo called adoration. 

The practice of adoration may be ſaid to be ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting in England, in the ceremony of kiſſing the King's 
or queen's hand, and in ſerving them at table, both 
being performed kneeling. 

ApoRAT10N is more particularly uſed for kiſſing 
one's hand in preſence of another, as a token of reve- 
rence.—The Jews adored by kiſſing their hands and 
bowing down their heads; whence, in their language, 
kiſing is properly uſed for adoration. ; 

DORATION 18 alſo uſed among Roman writers for 
a high ſpecies of applauſe given to perſons, who had 
ſpoken or performed well in public * We meet with 
adoration paid to orators, actors, muſicians, &c. The 
method of expreſſing it was, by riſing, putting both 
hands to their mouth, and then returning them towards 
the perſon intended to be honourcd. 

ADORATI10N is alſo uſed, in the court of Rome, for 
the ceremony of kiſſing the pope's feet. —The intro- 
duction of adoration among the Romans is aſcribed to 
the low flattery of Vitellius, who, upon the return of C. 
Cæſar from Syria, would not approach him otherwiſe 
than with his head covered, turning himſelf round, and 
then falling on his face. Heliogabalus reitored the 
practice, and Alexander Severus again 2 it. 
Diocleſian redemanded it; and it was, in ſome meaſure, 


continued under the ſucceeding princes, even after the 


eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, as Conſtantine, Conſtan- 
tius, & c. It is particularly ſaid of Diocleſian, that he 
had gems faſtened to his ſhoes, that divine honours 
might be more willingly paid him, by kiſſing his feet. 
The like uſage was afterwards adopted by the popes, 
and is obſerved to this day. Theſe prelates finding a 
vehement diſpoſition in the people to fall down * Fat 
them and kiſs their feet, procured crucifixes to be fa- 
ſtened on their ſlippers; by which 3 the ado- 
ration intended for the pope's perſon is ſuppoſed to be 
transferred to Chriſt. Divers acts of this adoration we 
ſind offered even by princes to the pope. 

ApvrATI10ON is alſo uſed for a method of electing a 
pope. The election of popes is performed two ways; 
by adoration, and by ſcrutiny. In election by adora- 
tion, the cardinals ru 
ſpirit, to the adoration of ſome one among them, to 
proclaim him pope. When the election is carried by 
ſcrutiny, they do not adore the new pope till he is pla- 
ced on the altar. 


haſtily, as if agitated by ſome- 


Ado: ation. 
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®* See 
Acclamalion. 


Barbarous ADORATION is a term uſed, in the laws of 


king Canute, for that performed after the manner of the 
heathens who adored idols. The Romiſh church is char- 
ged with the adoration of ſaints, martyrs, images, cru- 
cifixes, relics, the virgin, and the hott; all which Ly 
Proteſtants are generally aggravated into idolatry, on a 
ſuppoſition, that the honour thus paid to them is ab- 
ſolute and ſupreme, called by way of diſtinction Latria, 
which is due only to God. Roman-catholics, on the 
contrary, explain them, as only a relative or ſubordi - 
nate worihip, called Dalia and Hyperdulia, which ter- 
minates ultimately in God alone. 
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ſame be ſaid of the idol-worſhip of the heathens ? 
The Phcoenicians adored the winds, on account of the 
terrible effects produced by them; the ſame was ad- 
opted by moſt of the other nations, Perſians, Greeks, 
Romans, &c. The Perſians chiefly paid their ado- 
rations to the ſun and fire; ſome ſay alfo to rivers, the 
wind, &c. The motive of adoring the ſun was the 
benefits they received from that glorious luminary, 
which of all creatures has doubtleſs the belt preten- 
ſions to ſuch homage. 

ADOSCULATION, a term uſed by Dr Grew, 
to imply a kind of 14 without intromiſſion; 
and in this manner he ſuppoſes the impregnation of 
plants is effected by the falling of the farina fœcundans 
on the piſtil. 

ADOSEE, in heraldry, ſignifies two figures or 
bearings being placed back to back. 

ADO OUR, the name of a river of France, which riſes 
in the mountains of Bigorre, and running N. by Tarbes 
through Gaſcony, afterwards turns E. and, paſſing by 
Dax, falls into the bay of Biſcay, below Bayonne. 

ADOXA, Tuzrtrxovs Mosc hart, or HotLLow- 
Roor; a genus of the tetragynia order; belonging to 
the octandria claſs of plants. This is a native of the woods 
in Britain, and ſeveral parts of Europe: it is a very 
low plant, ſeldom riſing more than four or five inches 
high; the leaves reſemble thoſe of bulbous fumitory; 
the flower-ſtalk ariſes immediately from the root, on the 
top of which grow four or five ſmall flowers of an her- 
baceous white colour, which appear in the beginning 
of April, and the berries ripen in May ; ſoon after 
which, the leaves decay. The herb may be procured 
by tranſplanting the roots any time after the leaves de- 
cay, till winter. They muſt be planted in the ſhade, 
under ſhrubs; for they will not thrive if expoſed to the 
ſun. The leaves and flowers ſmell like muſk, from 
whence it has by fome been called muſk-crowfoot. 

AD Pondus Omnium, among phyſicians, an abbrevia- 
tion in their preſcriptions, 1 that the laſt men- 
tioned ingredient is to weigh as much as all tlie reſt to- 

ether. 
e Ap Quod Damnun, in the Engliſh law, a writ direc- 
ted to the ſheriff, commanding him to inquire into the 
damage which may befal from granting certain privi- 
leges to a place, as a fair, markct, or the like, 

ADRAMMELECH, one of the gods of the inha- 

bitants of Sepharvaim, who were ſettled in the coun- 
try of Samaria, in the room of thoſe Iſraelites who 
were carried beyond the Euphrates. The Sepharvaites 
made their children paſs through the fire, in honour of 
this idol and another called Anamelech. It is ſuppo- 
ied, that Adrammelech meant the ſun, and Anamelech 
the moon: the firſt ſigniſies e magnificent king ; the 
ſecond the gentle king. See ANAMELECH. 
 ADRAMYTTIUM, (anc. geogr.) now Andra- 
»iti; a town of Myſia Major, at the foot of mount 
Ida, an Athenian colony, with a harbour and dock near 
the Caicus. Adramyttenus the epithet; as, Adramyt- 
tenus Sinus, a part of the Egean Sea, on the coaſt of 
Myſia; Adramyttenus Convenus, ſeſſions or aſſizes. 
The eighth in order of the nine Conventus Furidici of 
the province of Aſia. 

ADRANUM, or Hapeaxum, (anc. geogr.) now 
Aderno, a town of Sicily, built by the elder Dionyſus, 
at the foot of mount Etna, (Dioderus Siculus), four 
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hundred years before Chriſt. So called from the temple. 
of Adranus, or Hadranus, a god much worſhipped by 
the Sicilians ; with a river of the ſame name, (Ste. 
phanus,) now Fiume d' Aderno. The inhabitants, 
Hadranitani, and Adranite. 

ADRASTIA, in antiquity, an epithet given to the 

oddeſs Nemeſis, or Revenge. It was taken from 
Ein Adraſtus, who firſt erected a temple to that deity, 

Ea nevi Certamina, in antiquity, a kind of Py. 
thian games, inſtituted by Adraſtus king of Argos, in 
the year of the world 2700, in honour of Apollo, at 
Sicyon. Theſe are to be diſtinguiſhed from the Pythian 

ames celebrated at Delphi. 

ADRASTUS, king of Argos, ſon of Talaus and 
Lyſianiſſa, daughter of Polybius king of Sicyon, ac- 
quired great honour inthe famous war of Thebes, inſup- 
port of Polynices his ſon-in-law, who had been exclu- 
ded the ſovereignty of Thebes by Eteocles his brother, 
not withiſtanding their reciprocal agreement, Adraſtus, 
followed by Polynices and Tydeus his other ſon-in-law, 
by Capaneus and Hippomedon his ſiſter's ſons, by Am- 
phiaraus his brother-in-law, and by Parthenopzus, 
marched againſt the city of 'Thebes ; and this 1s the 
expedition of the Seven Worthies, which the poets 
have ſo often ſung. They all loſt their lives in this 
war, except Adraitus, who was ſaved by his horſe 
called Arion. This war was revived ten years after by 
the ſons of thoſe deceaſed warriors, which was called 
the war of the Epigones, and ended with the taking 
of Thebes. None of them loſt their lives, except - 
gialeus ſon of Adraſtus; which afflicted him ſo much, 
that he died of grief in Megara, as he was leading back 
his victorious army. 

ADRAZZO, or Ajaccio. The ſame with Ap- - 
JAZZO. 

ADRIA, or Havs14, (anc. geog.) the name of two 
towns in Italy. One in the country of the Veneti, on 
the river Tartarus, between the Padus and the Athe- 
ſis, called Atria by Pliny and Ptolemy, but Adrias 
by Strabo. Another on the river Vomanus, in the ter- 
ritory of the Piceni, (to which Antonine's Itinera- 
ry from Rome is directed, ) the country of the an- 
ceſtors of the emperor Adrian. From which of theſe 
the Adriatic ſea is denominated, is matter of doubt. 
A third opinion is, that it is ſo called from Adrias 
the ſon of Joan, of Italian origin; (Euftathius in Dio- 
nyſium.) 

ADRIANUM (or AprtatTicum) MARE, (anc. 
geog.) now the Gulf of Venice, a large bay in the Me- 
diterranean, between Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Greece, and 
Italy. It is called by the Greeks, AJpiac Koxroc; and 
Adria by the Romans, as Arbiter Adria Notus, Hor. 
Cicero calls it Fadrianum Mare; Virgil has Hadria- 
ticas Undas. It 18 commonly called Mare Adriaticum, 
without an aſpiration ; but whether it ought to have 
one, is a diſpute : if the appellation is from Hadria, 
the town of the Piceni, it muſt be written Hadriaticum, 
becauſe the emperor's name, who thence derives his ori- 
gin, is on coins and ſtones Hadrianus ; but if from the 
town in the territory of Venice, as the more ancient, 
and of which that of the Piceni is a colony, this will 
juſtify the common appellation Adriaticum. 

ADRIAN, or Hapkian, (Publius Zlius), the 
Roman emperor. He was born at Rome the 24h of 


January, in the 76" year of Chriſt. His father left him 


an 
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Arian, orphan, at ten years of age, under the guardian- queſt by the deſcription ſome old ſoldiers he found Adrian, 
2 ſhip of Trajan, and Ccelius Tatianus a Roman knight. * . had honed under Agricola, gave him of 
He began to ſerve very early in the armies, having been the country. In hopes, therefore, of n_—_ them 
tribune of a legion before the death of Domitian, quiet by enlarging their bounds, he delivered up to 
He was the perſon choſen by the army of Lower Mafia, the Caledonians all the lands lying between the two 
5 to carry the news of Nerva's death to Trajan, ſucceſ- Friths and the Tyne; and at the ame time, to ſecure 
N 3% ſor to the empire. He accompanied 'Trajan in moſt of the Roman province from their future incurſions, built 
; | his expeditions, and particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf the famous wall which ill bears his name (A). Having 


Alt 
i 
Atria 


in the ſecond war againſt the Daci; and having before thus ſettled matters in Britain, he returned to Rome, ö 
1 been quæſtor, as well as tribune of the people, he was where he was honoured with the title of Reſtorer of 
t now ſucceſſively prætor, governor of Pannonia, and Britain, as appears by ſome medals. He ſoon after 
1 conſul. After the ſiege of Atra in Arabia was raiſed, went into Spain, to Mauritania, and at length into 1 
Trajan, who had already given him the government of the Eaſt, where he quieted the commotions raifed by the | 
d Syria, left him the command of the army: and at Parthians. After having viſited all the provinces of | 
» | length, when he found death approaching, it is ſaid he Afia, he returned to Athens in 125, where he paſſed 
— $ adopted him. Adrian; who was then in Antiochia, the winter, and was initiated in the myſteries of Eleu- 
1— 'S as ſoon as he received the news thereof, and of Tra- finian Ceres. He went from thence to Sicily, chiefly to | 
, | jan's death, declared himſelf emperor, on the 11 of view mount Etna, contemplate its phenomena, and en- 1 
8, ; Auguſt, 117. No ſooner had he arrrived at the im- joy the beautiful and extenſive proſpect afforded from its | p 
v, perial dignity, than he made peace with the Perſians, top. He returned to Rome the beginning of the = | | 
* . to whom he yielded up great part of the conqueſts of 129 and, according to ſome, he went again, the ſame "8 
3, a his predeceſſors ; and from generoſity, or policy, he year, to Africa; and, after his return from thence, to | it 
va 13 remitted the debts of the Roman people, which, ac- the eaſt. He was in Egypt in the year 132, reviſited 1 
ts " cording to the calculation of thoſe who have reduced Syria the year following, returned to Athens in 134, F | il 
lis them to modern money, amounted to 22,500,000 gol- and to Rome in 135. The perſecution _ the il 
FI den crowns ; and he burnt all the bonds and obhga- Chriftians was very violent under his reign ; but it was fo 
by tions relating to thoſe debts; that the people might be at length ſuſpended, in conſequence of the remon- | 
ad under no apprehenſion of being called to an account ſtrances of Quadrat biſhop of Athens, and Ariſtides, il 
_ for them afterwards. There are medals in commemo- two Chriſtian philoſophers, who preſented the empe- il 
25 ration of this fact, in which he is repreſented 8 ror with ſome books in favour of the Chriſtian reli- 
þ BY a flambeau in his hand, to ſet fire to all thoſe bonds gion. He conquered the Jews; and, by way of inſult, So 
1 | which he had made void. He went to viſit all the pro- erected a temple to Jupiter on Calvary, and placed a | 
. vinces; and did not return to Rome till the year 118, ſtatue of Adonis in the manger of Bethlehem ; he f 
ba” AM when the ſenate decreed him a triumph, and honoured cauſed alſo the. images of ſwine to be engraven on the | 
1 him with the title of Father of his country; but he gates of Jeruſalem. At laſt he was ſeized with a drop- y 
XY = refuſed both, and deſired that Trajan's image might 7 which vexed him to ſuch a degree, that he became " 
5 f triumph. No oO travelled more than Adrian; almoſt raving mad. A great number of phyſicians | 
ra ; there being hardly one province in the empire which were ſent for, and to the multitude of them he aſeri- 
4M BY he did not viſit. In 120 he went into Gaul; from bed his death. He died at Baiz in the 63d year of 
2s = thence he went over to Britain, in order to ſubdue his age, having reigned 21 years. The Latin verſes (5) 
w_ 185 the Caledonians, who were making continual in- he addreſſed to his ſoul have been much criticiſed and 
. 95 roads into the provinces. Upon his arrival, they re- 


8 variouſly interpreted. There are ſome I of 
tired towards the north: he advanced however as far as his Latin poems extant, and there are Greek verſes of 


Tk _— he was diverted from his intended con- his in the Anthology. He alſo wrote the hiſtory of 
ol, I. - M his 


(a) This work, though called by the Roman hiſtorians Murau, which ſignifies a wall of ſtone, was only compoſed 
of earth covered with green turf. It was carried on from the Solway Frith, a little weſt of the village of Burgh on the 
Sands, in as direct a line as poſſible, to the river Tyne on the eaſt, at the place where the town of Newcaſtle now 
fands; ſo that it muſt have been above 60 Engliſh, and near 0 Roman miles in length. It confiſted of four parts: 
1. The principal agger, mound of earth, or rampart, on the brink of the ditch. 2. The ditch on the north ſide of 
the rampart. 3. Another rampart on the ſouth fide of the principal one, about five paces diſtant from it. 4. A large 
rampart on the north fide of the ditch.—This laſt was probably the military way to the line of forts on this work: it 
was ſo to thoſe formerly built by Agricola; and if it did not ſerve the ſame purpoſe in this, there muſt have been no 
military way attending it.— The ſouth rampart might ſerve for an inner defence in caſe the enemy ſhould beat them 
from any part of the principal rampart, or it might be deſigned to protect the ſoldiers from any ſudden attack of the 
provincial Britons, -For many ages, this work hath been in ſo ruinous a condition, that it is impoſſible to diſcover its 
original dimenſions with certainty. From their appearance its ſeems probable that the principal rampart was at leaft 
10 or 12 feet high, and the ſouth one not much leſs; but the north one was conliderably lower. From the dimenſions 
of the dich taken as it paſſes through a lime-ſtone quarry near Harlow. hill, it appears to have been g feet deep, and 11 
wide at the top, but ſomewhat narrower at the bottom. The north rampart was about 20 feet diſtant from the ditch. 


{B) The verſes are theſe: Thus tranſlated by Mr Pope: 
Ah! fleeting ſpirit! wand'ring fire, 


Animula vagula, blandula, That long haſt warm'd my tender breaſt, 


Hof ; Myſt thou no more this frame inſpire ? 
Os e e No more a pleaſing cheerful 7 ? 
Pallidula rigida, nudula Whither, ah whither art thou flying? 
» , , * » 
Nec, ut ſoles, dabis jocos > To what dark undiſcover'd ſhore !? 


Thou ſeem'ſt all trembling, ſhiv'ring, dying, 
And wit and hum our are no more! 
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his own life : to which, however, he did not chuſe to 
put his name ; but that of Phlegon, one of his freed- 
men, a very learned perſon, was prefixed to it “. 
He had great wit, and an extenſive memory. He un- 
derſtood the ſciences perfectly well; but was very jea- 
lous of others who excelled in them. He was alſo 
cruel, envious, and laſcivious. Antoninus his ſucceſſor 
obtained his apotheoſis; and prevented the reſciſſion of 
his acts, which the ſenate once intended. 

ADRIAN IV. (Pope), the only Engliſhman who 
ever had the honour of ſitting in the papal chair. His 
name was Nicholas Brekeſpere; and he was born at 


Langley, near St Alban's, in Hertfordſhire. His 


father having left his family, and taken the habit of 


See 
Arnaud. 


the monaſtery of St Alban's, Nicholas was obliged to 
ſubmit to the loweſt offices in that houſe, for daily ſup- 
port. After ſome time, he deſired to take the habit in 
that monaſtery, but was rejected by the abbot Richard. 
Upon this, he reſolved to try his fortune in another coun- 
try, and accordingly went to Paris ; where, though in 
very poor circumſtances, he appplied himſelf to his 
ſtudies with great aſſiduity, and made a wonderful pro- 
ficiency. But having till a ſtrong inclination to a re- 
ligious life, he left Paris, and removed to Provence, 
where he became a regular clerk in the monaſtery of 
St Rufus. He was not immediately allowed to take 
the habit; but paſſed ſome time, by way of trial, in re- 
commending himſelf to the monks by a ſtrict attention 
to all their commands. This behaviour, together with 
the beauty of his perſon, and prudent converſation, 
rendered him ſo acceptable to thoſe religious, that af- 
ter ſome time they intreated him to take the habit of 
the canonical order. Here he diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo 
much by his learning and ſtrict obſervance of the mo- 
naſtic diſcipline, that, upon the death of the abbot, he 
was choſen ſuperior of that houſe; and we are told 
that he rebuilt that convent. Pope Eugenius III. 
being appriſed of the great merit of Nicholas, and 
thinking he might be — to the church in a 
higher ſtation, created him cardinal-biſhop of Alba 
in 1146. In 1148, his Holineſs ſent him legate to 
Denmark and Norway ; where, by his fervent preach- 
ing and diligent inſtructions, he converted thoſe bar- 
barous nations to the Chriſtian faith; and erected Up- 
ſal into an archiepiſcopal ſee. When he returned to 
Rome, he was received by the pope and cardinals with 
2 marks of honour: and Pope Anaſtaſius, who 

ucceeded Eugenius, E to die at this time, 


Nicholas was unanimoufly choſen to the holy ſee, in 


Noverber 1154, and he took the name of Adrian. 
When the news of his promotion reached England, 
king Henry II. ſent Robert abbot of St Alban's, and 
three biſhops, to Rome, to congratulate him on his 
election; upon which occaſion Adrian granted very 
conſiderable privileges to the monaſtery of St Alban's, 
particularly an exemption from all epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion, excepting to the ſee of Rome. Adrian, in the 
beginning of his pontificate, boldly withſtood the at- 
tempts of the Roman people to recover their ancient 
liberty under the 1 and obliged thoſe magiſtrates 
to abdicate their authority, and leave the government 
of the city to the pope. In 1155, he drove the he- 
retic Arnaud * of Breſſe, and his followers, out of 
Rome. The ſame year he excommunicated William 
king of Sicily, who ravagedthe territories of thechurch, 
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and abſolved that prince's ſubjects from their allegiance, 
About the ſame time, Frederic king of the Romans, 
having entered Italy with a powerful army, Adrian 
met him near Sutrium, and concluded a peace with 
him. At this interview, Frederic conſented to hold 
the pope's ſtirrup whilſt he mounted on horſeback. 
After which, his holineſs conducted that prince to 
Rome, and in St Peter's church placed the imperial 


Adria 
— 


crown on his head, to the great mortification of the 


Roman people, who aſſembled in. a tumultuous man- 
ner, and killed ſeveral of the Imperialiſts. The next 
year a reconciliation was brought about between the 
pope and the Sicilian king, that prince taking an oath 
to do nothing farther to the prejudice of the church, 
and Adrian granting him the title of king of the favs Si- 
cilies. He built and fortified ſeveral caſtles, and left the 
apal dominions in a more flouriſhing condition than he 
Pund them. But notwithſtanding all his ſucceſs, he was 
extremely ſenſible of the diſquietudes attending ſo _ 
a ſtation ; and declared to his countryman John of Sa- 
liſbury, that all the former hardſhips of his life were 
mere amuſement to the misfortunes of the popedom ; 
that he looked upon St Peter's chair to be the moſt 
uneaſy ſeat in the world; and that his crown ſeemed to 
be clapped burning on his head F. He died Septem- 
ber 1. 1159, in the fourth year and tenth month of his 
ntiſicate; and was buried in St Peter's church, near 
the tomb of his predeceſſor Eugenius.—There are ex- 
tant ſeveral letters, and ſome homilies, written by Pope 
Adrian. 

ADRIAN, cardinal prieſt, of the title of St Chry- 
ſogonus, was a native of Cornetto in 'Tuſcany. Inno- 
cent VIII. ſent him nuncio into Scotland and into 
France; and after he had been clerk and treaſurer of 
the apoſtolic chamber, pope Alexander VI. whoſe ſe- 
cretary he had been, honoured him with the cardinals 
hat. His life was a continued ſcene of odd alterations. 
He narrowly eſcaped death the day Alexander VI. pot- 
ſoned himſelf by miſtake. Afterward he drew upon 
himſelf the hatred of Julius II. ſo that he was obliged 
to go and hide himſelf in the mountains of 'Trent. Ha- 
ving been recalled by Leo X. he was ſo 7 that 
he engaged in a conſpiracy againſt him. The pope par- 
doned his fault: but the cardinal, not caring to truſt to 
this, made his eſcape, and it could never be known 
exactly what was become of him. He was one of the 
firſt that effectua hy reformed the Latin ſtyle. He ſtu- 
died Cicero with great ſucceſs, and made many excel- 
lent obſervations on the propriety of the Latin tongue. 
The treatiſe he compoſed De Sermone Latino, is a proof 
of this. He had begun a Latin tranſlation of the Old 
Teſtament. He wrote De Vera Phileſephia : This trea- 
tiſe was printed at Cologn 1548. 

ADRIAN VI. (Pope), was born at Utrecht in1459- 
His father was not able to maintain him at ſchool, but 
he got a place at Louvain in a college in which a cer- 
tain number of ſcholars were maintained gratir. It is 
reported that he uſed to read in the night-time by the 
light of the lamps in the churches or ſtreets. He made 
a conſiderable progreſs in all the ſciences ; led an ex- 
emplary life; and there never was a man leſs intriguing 
and forward than he was. He took his degree of doc- 
tor of divinity at Louvain; was foon after made canon 
of St Peter's, and profeſſor of divinity at Utrecht, and 
then dean of St Peter's and vice-chancellor of the -— 
vernty« 
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Adriani verſity. He was obliged to leave an academic] life, to 


drianop le. made no great pro 


be tutor to the archduke Charles. This young prince 
s under him: however, never was 
+ tutor more conſiderably rewarded ; for it was by 
Charles V.'s credit he was raiſed to the papal throne. 
Leo X. had given him the Cardinals hat in 1517. 
After this pope's death, ſeveral cabals in the conclave 
ended in the election of Adrian, with which the peo- 
ple of Rome were very much diſpleaſed. He would 
not change his name, and in every 9 he ſhewed a 
great diſlike for all oſtentation and ſenſual pleaſures, 
though ſuch an averſion had been Jong ago out of date. 
He was very partial to Charles V. and did not enjoy 
much tranquillity under the triple crown. He la- 
mented much the wicked morals of the clergy, and 
wiſhed to eſtabliſh a reformation of manners among 
them. He died Sept. 14. 1523. 

ADRIANTI ( Joanni Battiſta) was born of a patri- 
cian family at Florence, in 1511. He wrote a Hiſtory 
of his own Times, in Italian; which is a continuation 
of Guicciardini, beginning at the year 1536; to which 
Thuanus — 5 himſelf greatly indebted: be- 
ſide which, he compoſed ſix funeral orations, on the em- 
peror Charles V. and other noble perſonages; and is 
thought to have been the author of a long letter on an- 
cient painters and ſculptors, prefixed to the third vo- 
lume of Vaſari. He died at Florence in 1579. 

ADRIANISTS, in eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of 
heretics divided into two branches; the firſt were diſ- 
ciples of Simon Magus, and flouriſhed about the year 
34. Theodoret is the only perſon who has preſerved 
their name and memory; but he gives us no account 
of their origin. Probably this ſect, and the fix others 
which ſprung from the Simonians, took their name 
from the particular diſciples of Simon. The ſecond 
were the followers of Adrian Hamſtead, the anabaptiſt; 
and held ſome particular errors concerning Chriſt. 

ADRIANOPLE, a city of 'Turky in Europe, in 
the province of Romania, and the ſee of an archbiſhop 
under the patriarch of Conſtantinople. It is about ſe- 
ven or eight miles in circumference, including the old 
city and ſome gardens. The houſes are low, moſtly 
built of mud and clay, and ſome of brick:. and the 
ſtreets are exceeding dirty. The walls and towers are 
in a great meaſure fallen to decay. However, there is 
a beautiful bazar, or market, half a mile long, called 
Ali Baſſa. It is a vaſt arched building, with fix gates, 
and three hundred and ſixty- five well. furniſhed 0 
kept by Turks, Armenians, and Jews, who pay | th 
crowns a-month for each ſhop. 'The number of inha- 
bitants of all nations and religions may be about a hun- 
dred thouſand: but it is dear living here, becauſe the 
proviſions are brought from diſtant places. The air is 
wholeſome; and the country very pleaſant in the ſum- 
mer time, on account of the river and ſtreams that run 
near and about the city; the chief of which is the Ma- 
riza. Theſe promote and preſerve the verdure of the 
gardens, mcadows, and fields, for a conſiderable part 
of the year, In the winter there is plenty of game. 
Near the principal bazar there is another, about a mile 
in length, covered with boards, with holes on each fide 
to let in the light. It is full of good ſhops, which con- 
tain all Kinds of commodities. Sultan Selim's moſque 
ſtands on the ſide of a hill, in the midſt of the city ; 
and hence this magnificent ſtructure may be ſeen on all 
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fides. Every thing made of gold and ſilver, jewels, pi- Adſidella 


ſtols, ſcimetars, &c. are ſold in another part of the 
city, called by travellers the bize/tein, though it differs 
little from a bazar. This contains about two hundred 
ſhops, and is covered like the former: but the cover- 
ing is ſupported by two rows of large pillars. The 
d viier's palace is nothing more than a convenient 
ouſe, after the Turkiſh manner of 1 The 
emperor's ſeraglio is a regular ſtructure, in a plain near 
the river Tungia. It is two miles in compaſs, and has 
ſeven gates, beſides thoſe of the gardens, which are 
ſeveral miles in circumference. the city is governed 
by a mullah cadi, who has an abſolute authority both 
in civil and criminal matters. In the time of the plague, 
or war, the grand ſignior ſometimes reſides here. The 
Turks took this city from the Greeks in 1362, and 
made it the capital of the empire, till Mahomet II. 
took Conſtantinople in 1453. E. Long. 26. 27. Lat. 


41. 45. 

ADSIDELLA, in antiquity, the table at which the 
flamens ſat during the ſacrifices. 

ADSTRICTION, among phyſicians, a term uſed 
to denote the rigidity of any part. 

ADUACA, (Antonine;) or ATvaca, contracted 


from Atuacua, (Cæſar;) anciently a large and famous 


- city of the Tungri; now a ſmall and inconſiderable vil- 


lage, called Tongeren, in the biſhoprick of Liege, to 
the north-weſt of the city of Liege, in the territory of 
Haſpengow, on the rivulet Jecker, that ſoon after falls 
into the Maeſe. E. Long. 5. 22. Lat. 50. 54. 
ADVANCE, in the mercantile ſtyle, denotes money 
paid before goods are delivered, work done, or buſineſs 
performed. | 
ADVANCED, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing poſted or ſituated before another. Thus, 
ApDvaxceD Ditch, in fortification, is that which ſur- 
rounds the glacis or eſplanade of a place. 
ApvanceDd Guard, or Vanguard, in the art of war, 
the firſt line or diviſion of an army, ranged or march- 


ing in order of battle; or, it is that part which is next 


the enemy, and marches firſt towards them. 

Apvanced Guard, is more particularly uſed for a 
ſmall party of horſe ſtationed before the main-guard. 

ADVANCER, among ſportſmen, one of the ſtarts, 
or branches of a buck's attire, between the back antler 
and the palm. 

ADUAR, in the Arabian and Mooriſh cuſtoms, a 
kind of ambulatory village, conſiſting of tents, which 
theſe people remove from one place to another, as ſuits 
their conveniency. 

ADVENT, in the calendar, properly ſignifies the 
approach of the feaſt of the Nativity. It an four 
ſundays, which begin on St Andrew's day, or on the 
Sunday before or after it, During advent, and to the 


end of the Octaves of Epiphany, the ſolemnizing of 


marriage is forbid without a ſ cial licence. It is ap- 
pointed to employ the thoughts of Chriſtians on the 
firſt advent or coming of Chriſt in the fleſh, and his 
ſecond advent or 2 to judge the world. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians practiſed great auſterity during this 
ſeaſon. | 
ADVENTITIOUS, an epithet applied to any thing 
that is accidental or fortuitous. 
AD VEN'TREM Trſpiciendum, in law, a writ by 
which a woman is to be ſearched whether ſhe be with 
M 2 child 
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Adventure child by a former huſband, on her with-holding of lands 
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rity. In many it has been capital; in others venial, and Ad 


alter? 
Adulterv. 


from the next, failing iſſue of her own body. 

ADVENTURE, in a general ſenſe, ſome extraor- 
dinary or accidental event. It alſo denotes a hazardous 
or difficult undertaking, 

Bill of ApveEnTuRE, among merchants, a writing 
ſigned by a merchant, teſtifying the goods mentioned 
in it to be ſhipped on board a certain veſſel belonging 
to another perſon, who is to run all hazards; the mer- 
chant only obliging himſelf to account to him for the 
produce, 

ADVENTURER, in a general ſenſe, denotes one 
who hazards ſomething. 

ADVvENTURERS, is particularly uſed for an ancient 
company of merchants and traders, erected for the diſ- 
covery of lands, territories, trades, &c. unknown. The 
ſociety of adventurers had its riſe in Burgundy, and its 


firſt eſtabliſnment from John duke of Brabant in 1248, 


being known by the name of the The Brotherhood of St 
Thomas & Becket. It was afterwards tranſlated into 
England, and ſucceſſively confirmed by Edward III. 
and IV. Richard III. Henry IV. V. VI. and VII. who 
gave it the appellation of Merchant Adventurers. 
ADVERB, in grammar. See there, n“ 52. 
ADVERSARIA, among the ancients, .a book of 
accounts, not unlike our journals or day-books. It is 
more particularly uſed for a kind of common-place- 
book. See CoMMON-PLACE-BOOK. 
ADVERSARY, a perſon who is an enemy to or 
poſes another. 
ADVERSATIVE, in grammar, a word expreſſin 
ſome difference between what goes before and what fol? 
lows it. Thus, in the phraſe, he is an honeſt man, but 


a great enthuſiaſt, the word but is an adverſative con- 
junction. 


ADVERSAT OR, in antiquity, a ſervant who at- 
tended the rich in returning from ſupper, to give them 
notice of any obſtacles in the way, at which they might 
be apt to ſtumble. 

ADVERTISEMENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
any information given to perſons intereſted in an affair; 
and is more particularly uſed for a brief account of an 
affair inſerted in the public papers, for the information 
of all concerned. 

ADULE, or ApvLis, (anc. geogr.) a town of 
Egypt built by fugitive ſlaves, diſtant from its port on 
the Red Sea twenty ſtadia. Pliny calls the inhabitants 
Adulitae. The epithet is either Adulitanus; as, Monu- 
mentum Adulitanum, or the pompous inſcription of the 
ſtatue of Ptolemy Euergetes, publiſhed by Leo Alatius 
at Rome in 1631, and to be found in Spon and Theve- 
2 Or, Adulicus ; as Adulicus Sinus, a part of the Red 

ea. 

ADULT, an appellation given to any thing that is 
arrived at maturity: Thus we ſay, an adult perſon, an 
adult plant, &c. Among civilians, it denotes a youth 
between 14 and 25 years of age. 

ADULTERATION, the act of debaling, by an 
improper mixture, ſomething that was pure and ge- 
nuine. 

ADULTERY, an unlawful commerce between one 
married perſon and another, or between a married and 
unmarried perſon. 

Puniſhments have been annexed to adultery in moſt 
ages and nations, though of different degrees of ſeve- 


attended only with light pecuniary mulcts. 
the penalties are ſerious, and even cruel; others of a jo- 
coſe and humorous kind. Even contrary things have 
been enacted as puniſhments for adultery. By ſome 
laws, the criminals are forbid marrying together, in caſe 
they became ſingle; by others, they are forbid to marry 
any beſides each other; by ſome, they are incapacitated 
from ever committing the like crime again; by others, 
they are glutted with it till it becomes downright nau- 
ſeous. 

Among the rich Greeks, adulterers were allowed to 
redeem themſelves by a pecuniary fine; the woman's 
father, in ſuch caſes, returned the dower he had recei- 
ved from her huſband, which ſome think was refunded 
by the adulterer. Another puniſhment among thoſe 
people was, putting out the eyes of adulterers. 

The Athenians had an extraordinary way of puniſh- 
ing adulterers, called T-pr11u@r agapavoitoois, practiſed 
at leaſt on the poorer ſort who were not able to pay the 
fines. This was an awkward ſort of empalement, per- 
formed by thruſting one of the largeſt radiſhes up the 
anus of the adulterer, or, in defect thereof, a fiſh with 
a large head, called mug, mullet. Alczus is ſaid to 
have died this way, though it was doubted whether the 
puniſhment was reputed mortal. Juvenal and Catullus 
ſpeak of this cuſtom, as received alſo among the Ro- 
mans, though not authorized by an expreſs law, as it 
was among the Greeks. 

There are various conjectures concerning the anci- 
ent puniſhment of Adultery among the Romans. Some 
will have it to have been made capital by a law of Ro- 
mulus, and again by the twelve tables. Others, that it 
was firſt made capita] by Auguſtus ; and others, not 
before the emperor Conſtantine. 'The truth is, the pu- 
niſhment in the early days was very various, much be- 
ing left to the diſcretion of the huſband and ag of 
the adulterous wife, who exerciſed it differently, rather 
with the ſilence and countenance of the magiſtrate, than 
any formal authority from him. Thus we are told, the 
wife's father was allowed to kill both parties, when 
caught in the fact, provided he did it immediately, kill- 
ed both together, and as it were with one blow. The 
ſame power ordinarily was not indulged the huſband, 
except the crime were committed with ſome mean or 
infamous perſon; tho?, in other cafes, if his rage car- 
ried him to put them to death, he was not puniſhed as 
a murderer. On many occaſions, however, revenge was 
not carried ſo far; but mutilating, caſtrating, cutting 
off the ears, noſes, &c. ſerved the turn. The puniſh- 
ment allotted by the lex Julia, was not, as many have 
imagined, death; but rather baniſhment, or _ 
tion, being interdicted fire and water: though Ocavius 


appears, in ſeveral inſtances, to have gone beyond his 


his own law, and to have put adulterers to death. Un- 
der Macrinus, many were burnt at a ſtake. Conſtantine 
firſt by law made the crime capital. Under Conſtan- 
tius and Conſtans, adulterers were burnt, or ſewed in 
ſacks and thrown into the ſea, Under Leo and Mar- 
cian, the penalty was abated to perpetual baniſhment, 
or cutting off the noſe, Under Juſtinian, a further mi- 
tigation was granted; at leaſt in favour of the wife, who 
was only to be ſcourged, loſe her dower, and be ſhut up 
in a monaſtery: after two years, the huſband was at li- 
berty to take her back again; if he refuſed, ſhe was ſha- 
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ren, and made a nun for life: But it ſtill remained death 


Ivocate- in the huſband. The reaſon alleged for this difference 


is, that the woman is the weaker veſſel. Matthzus de- 
claims againſt the empreſs Theodora, who is ſuppoſed 
to have Cas the cauſe of this law, as well as of others 
procured in favour of the ſex from that emperor. 

Under Theodoſius, women convicted of this crime 
were puniſhed after a very ſingular manner, viz. by a 
public conſtupration; being locked up in a narrow cell, 
and forced to admit to their embraces all the men that 
would offer themſelves. To this end, the gallants were 
to dreſs themſelves on purpoſe, having ſeveral little bells 
faſtened to their clothes, the tinkling of which gave 
notice to thoſe without of every motion. This cuſtom 
was again aboliſhed by the ſame prince. 

In Britain, adultery is reckoned a ſpiritual offence, 
that is, cognizable by the ſpiritual courts. The com- 
mon law takes no farther notice of it, than to allow the 
party grieved an action and damages. This practice is 
often cenſured by foreigners, as making too light of a 
crime, the bad conſequences of which, public as well 
as private, are ſo great. But perhaps this penalty, by 
civil action, is more wiſely calculated to prevent the 
frequency of the offence, which ought to be the end of 
all laws, than a ſeverer puniſhment. He that by a judg- 
ment of law 1s, according to circumſtances, =P ed of 
great part of his fortune, thrown into priſon til bh can 
pay it, or forced to fly his country, will, no doubt, in 


e Law, moſt caſes, own, that he pays dearly for his amuſement *, 


ADVOCATE, among the Romans, a perſon who 
undertook the defence of cauſes. The term 1s {till 
kept up in all countries where the civil law obtains. 

King's Apvocares, is the principal crown-lawyer in 
Scotland. His buſineſs is to act as a public proſecutor, 
and to plead in all cauſes that concern the crown ; but 
particularly in ſuch as are of a criminal nature. The 
office of king's advocate is not very ancient: It ſeems 
to have been eſtabliſhed about the beginning of the 16 
century. Originally he had no power to proſecute 
crimes without the concurrence of a private party ; 
but, in the year 1597, he was empowered to proſecute 
crimes at his own inſtance. 

Faculty of Apvocates, in Scotland, a reſpectable 
body of lawyers, who plead in all cauſes before the 
Courts of Seſſion, Juſticiary, and Exchequer. They 
are alſo intitled to plead in the houſe of peers, and o- 
ther ſupreme courts in England. 

In the year 1660, the faculty founded a library 
upon a very extenſive plan, ſuggeſted by that learned 
and eminent lawyer Sir George M*Kenzie of Roſe- 
haugh, advocate to King Charles IT. and King James 
VII. who enriched it with many valuable books. It 
has been daily increaſing ſince that time, and now con- 
tains not only the beſt collection of law-books in Eu- 
rope, but a very large and ſelect collection of books on 
all ſubjects. Beſides, this library contains a great 
number of original manuſcripts, and a vaſt variety of 
Jewiſh, Grecian, Roman, Scots, and Engliſh coins 
and medals, 

A candidate for the office of an advocate undergoes 
three ſeveral trials : The firſt is in Latin, upon the ci- 
vi] law and Greek and Roman antiquities; the ſecond, 
m Engliſh, upon the municipal law of Scotland ; and, 
= third, he is obliged to defend a Latin theſis, 
which is impugned by three members of the faculty. 


= 
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Immediately before putting on the gown, the candidate 
makes a ſnort Latin ſpeech to the lords, and then takes 
the oaths to the government and de fidelr. 

The faculty at preſent conſiſts of above 200 mem- 
bers. As an advocate or lawyer is eſteemed the gen- 
teeleſt profeſſion in Scotland, many gentlemen of for- 
tune take the degree of advocate, without having any 
intention of practiſing at the bar. This circumitance 

eatly increaſes their number, gives dignity to the pro- 
eſſion, and enriches their library and public fund. It 
is from this reſpectable body, that all vacancies on the 
bench are generally ſupplied. 

Fiſcal 2 fiſci advocatus, in Roman anti- 
quity; an officer of ſtate under the Roman emperors, 
who pleaded in all cauſes wherein the f/cus, or private 
treaſury, was concerned. 

Conſiſtorial AbvocarEs; officers of the conſiſtory at 
Rome, who plead in all oppoſitions to the diſpoſal of 
benefices in that court: they are ten in number. 

ApvocarsE of a City, in the German polity, a ma- 
_ appointed in the Emperor's name to adminiſter 

uſtice. 
: BILL or ADVOCATION, in Scots law, a writing 
drawn up in the form of a petition, whereby a party, 
in an action before an inferior court, applies to the ſu- 
reme court, or court of Seſſion, for calling the action 
— the inferior court before itſelf *. 

Letters ADvoc arion, in Scots law, the decree or 
warrant of the court of Seſſion upon cogniſance of the 
facts ſet forth in the bill, drawn up in the form of a 
ſummons, and 1 under the ſignet, diſcharging the 
inferior judge and all others from further procedure in 
the a and advocating it to.itſelf “. 

ADVOW, in law, ſignifies the patron of a church 
or he who has a right to preſent to a benefice. 

PaRAMO UNT ADVOWEE, is uſed for the king, as 
being the higheſt patron. | 

ADVOWZON, in law, 1s the right of patronage, 
or preſenting to a vacant benefice. 

ADUST, among phyſicians, a term applied to the 
blood, &c. when too hot and fiery. 

ADV, in natural hiſtory, a name given to the palm- 
tree of the iſland of St Thomas. It is a tall tree, with 
a thick, bare, upright ſtem, —_ ſingle on its root, 
of a thin light timber, and full of juice. The head of 
this tree ſhoots into a vaſt number of branches, which 
being cut off, or an inciſion being made theretn, afford 
a great quantity of ſweet juice, which fermenting ſup- 
plies the place of wine among the Indians. The fruit 
of this tree is called by the Portugueſe Caryoces and Ca- 
riofſe ; and by the black natives, Abanga. This fruit 
is of the ſize and ſhape of a lemon, and contains a 
kernel, which is good to eat. The fruit itſelf is eat 
roaſted, and the raw kernels are often mixed with man- 
dioc meal. Theſe kernels are ſuppoſed very cordial. 
An oll is alſo prepared from this fruit, which anſwers 
the purpoſe of oil or butter. This oil is alfo uſed for 
anointing {tiff and contracted parts of the body. 

ADYTUM, in pagan antiquity, the moſt retired 
and ſacred place of their temples, into which none but 
the prieſts were allowed to enter. 

ADZE, or Avvice, a cutting tool of the ax kind, 
chiefly uſed by coopers. 

AACEA, in Grecian antiquity, ſolemn feſtivals 
and games celebrated at ZE gina, in honour of Eacus. 
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AACUS, the ſon of Jupiter by Egina. When 
the iſle of Agina was depopulated by a — e, his fa- 
ther, in compaſſion to his grief, changed all the ants 
upon it into men and women, who were called Myrmi- 
dons, from wwpwrt, an ant. The foundation of the fa- 
ble is ſaid to be, that when the country had been de- 
populated by pirates, who forced the few that remain- 
ed to take ſhelter in caves, Eacus encouraged them to 
come out, and by commerce and induftry recover what 
they had loſt. His character for juſtice was ſuch, that, 
in a time of univerſal drought, he was nominated by 
the Delphic oracle to intercede for Greece, and his 
prayer was anſwered. The Pagans alfo imagined that 
LExcus, on account of his impartial juſtice, was cho- 
ſen by Pluto one of the three judges of the dead; and 
that it was his province to judge the Europeans. 

ACHMALOTARCHA, in Jewiſh antiquity, a 
title given to the principal leader or governor of the 
Hebrew captives reſiding in Chaldea, Aſſyria, and the 
neighbouring countries. This magiſtrate was called 
by the Jews reſch-galath, i. e. the chief of the capti- 
vity. 

ADES, in Roman antiquity, beſides its more or- 
dinary fignification of a houſe, likewiſe fignified an in- 
ferior kind of temple, conſecrated to ſome deity. 

ADICULA, a term uſed to denote the inner part 
of the temple, where the altar and ſtatue of the deity 
ſtood. 

ADILATE, the office of ædile, ſometimes called 
Edility. See the next article. 

A DILE, ædilis, in Roman antiquity, a magiſtrate 
whoſe chief buſineſs was to ſuperintend buildings of all 
kinds, but more eſpecially public ones, as temples, 
aquæducts, bridges, &c. To the ædiles hkewiſe be- 
longed the care of the highways, public places, weights 
and meaſures, &c. They alſo fixed the prices of pro- 
viſions, took cognizance of debauches, puniſhed lewd 
women, and ſuch perſons as frequented gaming houſes. 
The cuſtody of the plebiſcita, or orders of the people, 
was likewiſe'committed to them. They had the inſpec- 
tion of comedies and other pieces of wit; and were ob- 
liged to exhibit magnificent games to the people, at 
their own expence, whereby many of them were ruin- 
ed. At firſt the ædiles were only two in number, and 
choſen from among the common people; but theſe being 
unable to ſupport the expence of the public ſhews, two 
more were created out of the patrician order : theſe laſt 
took upon themſelves all the charges of the games, and 
were called X#diles Curules or Majores, as the two ple- 
beians were denominated Minores. Julius Czfar, in or- 
der to eaſe theſe four, created two others, who were call- 
ed Ædiles Cerealet, as having the inſpection of all man- 
ner of grain committed to their care. There were alſo 
ædiles in the municipal cities, who had much the ſame 
authority as thoſe in Rome. 

EDIT U Us, in Roman antiquity, an officer be- 
longing to the temple, who had the charge of the of- 
ferings, treaſure, and ſacred utenſils. The female dei- 
ties had a woman officer of this kiad called Æditua. 

A4GAGROPILA, a ball compoſed of a ſubſtance 
reſembling hair, generated in the ſtomach of the cha- 
mois-goat. This ball is of the ſame nature with thoſe 
found in cows, hogs, &c. 

EG, or * (anc. geogr.) the name of 
Edeſſa, fo called from the following adventure: Cara- 
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oracle to ſeek out a ſettlement in Macedonia, under the 


conduct of a flock of goats, ſurpriſed the town of . Kein 


deſſa, during a thick fog and rainy weather, in follow. 
ing the goats, that fled from the rain; whuch goats 
ever after, in all his military expeditions, he cauſed al- 
ways to procede his ſtandard; and in memory of this 
he called ÆEdeſſa Ægæa, and his people Ægeade. 
And hence probably, in the prophet Daniel, the he- 
goat is the ſymbol of the king of Macedon. 

AGEAN SEA, (anc. geogr.) now the Archipa. . 
lago, a part of the Mediterranean, ſeparating Europe 
from Aſia and Africa; waſhing, on the one hand, Greece 
and Macedonia; on the other, Caria and Ionia, The 
origin of the name 1s greatly diſputed. Feftus advan- 
ces three opinions: one, that it is ſo called from the 
many iſlands therein, at a diſtance appearing like ſo 
many goats: another, becauſe Ægæa queen of the 
Amazons periſhed in it: a third opinion is, becauſe 
Egeus, the father of Theſeus threw himſelf headlong 
into it. 

AGEVUS, in fabulous hiſtory, was king of Athens, 
and the father of Theſeus. The Athemans having 
baſely killed the ſon of Minos, king of Crete, for carry- 
ing away the prize from them, Minoe made war upon 
the Athenians; and being victorious, impoſed this ſevere 
condition on Ægeus, that he ſhould annually ſend into 
Crete, ſeven of the nobleſt of the Athenian youths, 
choſen by lot, to be devoured'by the Minotaur. On 
the fourth year of this tribute, the choice fell on The- 
ſeus; or, as others ſay, he himſelf intreated to be ſent. 
The king, at his ſon's departure, gave orders, that as 
the ſhip failed with black fails, it ſhould return with the 
ſame in caſe he periſhed; but, if he became victorious, 
he ſhould change them into white. When Theſus re- 
turned to Crete, after killing the Minotaur, and for- 
got to change the fails in token of his victory, ac- 
cording to the agreement with his father; the latter, 
who watched the return of the veſſel, ſuppoſing by 
the black fails that his ſon was dead, caſt himſelf head- 
long into the ſea, which afterwards obtained the name 
of the ZEgean Sea. The Athenians decreed Ægeus 
divine honours ; and ſacrificed to him as a marine deity, 
the adopted ſon of Neptune. 

AGIAS, among phyſicians, a white ſpeck on the 
pupil of the eye, which occaſions a dimneſs of fight. 

AGIDA, (Pliny); now Capo d*[/tria, the princi- 

al town in the north of the territory of Iſtria, ſituated 
in a little iſland, joined to the land by a bridge. In an 
inſcription, (Gruter,) it is called Ægidis Inſula. E. 
Long. 14. 20. Lat. 45. 50. It was afterwards called 
uſtinopolis, after the emperor Juſtinus. 

EGILOf s; the name of atumour in theeye, which 
frequently degenerates into a fiſtula lacrymalis. 

EGILOPS, Wirp FesTuc, a genus of the mo- 
ncecia order, belonging to the polygamia claſs of plants, 
is a native of Italy and ſome other parts of Europe. 
The root is compoſed of a few ſhort white fibres: the 
plant grows to about a foot high : the ſtalk is round, 
hollow, jointed, and has two or three long, narrow, 

fly leaves on it, hairy at the edges: at the top of 
the ſtalk grows a ſhort ſpike conſiſting of two or three 
little rigid cluſters of flowers: the ſeeds are large; and 
ſomewhat like barley, but flatter. 

AGIMURUS, (anc. geogr.) an iſland on the hey 
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of Carthage, about thirty miles diſtant from that city, 

Livy;) now the Galetta: This iſland being after- 
wards ſunk in the ſea, two of its rocks remained above 
water, which were called Are, and mentioned by Vir- 
gil, becauſe the Romans and Carthagians entered into 
an agreement or league to ſettle their mutual bounda- 
ries at theſe rocks. 

KGINA, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of E- 
ſopus, king of Bzotia, was beloved by Jupiter, who 
debauched her in the ſimilitude of a lambent flame, 
and then carried her from Epidaurus to a deſart iſland 
called Oenope, which afterwards obtained her own 
name. 

Acina, (anc. geogr.) now Engia, an iſland on 
the Saronic Bay, or Bay of Engia, twenty miles diſ- 
tant from the Pirzeus, formerly vying with Athens for 
naval power, and at the ſea-fight of Balamin diſputing 
the palm of victory with the Athenians, It was the 
country and kingdom of ZEacus, who called it gina 
from his mother's name, it being before called Oenapia, 
(Ovid.) The inhabitants were called Æginetæ, and - 

inenſis. The Greeks had a common temple in ÆEgina. 
he ſoil was gleby underneath, but rocky on the ſur- 
face; yet yielding plenty of barley. The Æginetæ ap- 
plied to commerce; and were the firſt who coined mo- 
ney, called Nowioun 'Ayieior; hence Ægineticum as, for- 
merly in great repute. The inhabitants were called 
Myrmydones, or a nation of ants, from their great ap- 
plication to agriculture. See Æacus. 

EGINETA (Paulus), a celebrated ſurgeon of the 
iſland of Ægina, from whence he derived his name. 
According to Mr Le Clerc's calculation, he lived in 


the fourth century; but Abulpharagius the Arabian, 


who is allowed to give the beſt account of thoſe times, 

laces him with more probability in the ſeventh. His 
— in ſurgery was very great, and his works 
are deſervedly famous. Fabricius ab Aquapendente 
has thought fit to tranſcribe him in a great variety of 
places. Sin the doctrine of Paulus Ægineta, toge- 
ther with that of Celſus, and Albucaſis, make up the 
whole text of this author. He is the firſt writer who 
takes notice of the cathartic quality of rhubarb; and, 
according to Dr Milward, is the firit in all antiquity 
who deſerves the title of a man-midwife. 

AGIPAN, in heathen mythology, a denomination 
given to the god Pan, becauſe he was repreſented with 
the horns, legs, feet, &c. of a goat. 

_ GIS, in heathen mythology, the ſhield which Ju- 
piter preſented to Minerva, after his having covered it 
with the ſkin of Amalthea, the goat who Pickled him. 
Afterwards Minerva fixed Medufa's head in the middle 
of the ægis, which by this means obtained the power 
of _— all who ſaw it into ſtone. 

AGISTHUS, ſon of Thyeſtes by his own daugh- 
ter Pilopeia, who, to conceal her ſhame, expoſed him 
in the woods: ſome ſay he was taken up by a ſhepherd, 
and ſuckled by a goat, whence he was called Ægiſthus. 
He corrupted Clytemneſtra the wife of Agamemnon ; 
and with her aſſiſtance flew her huſband, and reigned 
leven years in Mycenæ. He was, together with Cly- 
temneltra, ſlain by Oreſtes. Pompey uſed to call Julius 
Cæſar Egiſthus, on account of his having corrupted 
his wife Mutia, whom he afterward put away, though 
he had three children by her. 


AGIUCHUS, in heathen mythology, a ſurname of 


E 
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Jupiter, given him on account of his having been ſuck- 
led by a goat. f 

AGIUM, (anc. geogr.) a town of Achaia Propria, 
five miles from the place where Helice ſtood, and fa- 
mous for the council of the Acheans, which uſually mct 
there, on account either of the dignity, or commodious 
ſituation of the place. It was alſo famous for the wor- 
ſhip of Owayvugrg Ewe, Conventional Jupiter, and of Pa- 
nachean Ceres, The territory of /Egium was watered 
by two rivers, viz. the Phoenix and Meganitas. The 
epithet is Æ _ There is a coin in the cabinet of 
the king of Pro ia, with the inſcription Ari, and the 
figure of a tortoiſe, which 18 the ſymbol of Peloponne- 
ſus, and leaves no doubt as to the place where it was 
ſtruck. 

AGLEFINUS, or Happock, in ichthyology, a 
ſpecies of the gadus. See Gapvs. 

AGOPODIUM, sMuATLL WIID ANGELICA, or 
GovTworr, a genus of the digynia order, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants, is very common un- 
der hedges, and about gardens A wn reſemble 
thoſe of Angelica, and it carries ſmall white flowers. 
Its roots run ſo faſt, as to render it a very troubleſome 
weed. 

AGOS POTAMOS, (anc. geogr.) a river in the 
Thracian Cherſoneſus, falling with a ſouth-eaſt courſe 
into the Helleſpont, to the north of Seſtos ; alſo a 
town, ſtation, or road for ſhips, at its mouth. Here the 
Athenians, under Conon, through the fault of his col- 
league Iſocrates, received ſo fat a blow from the La- 
— — under Lyſander, in a ſea- engagement, as 
to coſt them their liberty and their all. 

EGVYPT. See Ecvyr. 

AGYPTIACUM, in pharmacy, the name of ſeve- 
See PHARMACY, n®992,993. 

ZAGYPTILLA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
ſtone deſcribed by the ancients, and ſaid, by ſome au- 
thors, to have the remarkable quality of giving water 
the colour and taſte of wine, This ſeems a very ima- 
ginary virtue, as are indeed too many of thoſe in for- 
mer ages attributed to ſtones. 'The deſcriptions left us 
of. this remarkable foſſil tell us, that it was variegated 
with, or compoſed of, veins of black and white, or black 
and blueiſh, with ſometimes a plate or vein of whitiſh 
red. The authors of theſe accounts ſeem to have un- 
derſtood by this name the ſeveral ſtones of the onyx, 
ſardonyx, and camza kind, all which we have at pre- 
ſent common among us, but none of which poſleſs any 
ſuch ſtrange properties. 

AGYPTUS, (fab. hiſt.) was the ſon of Beleus, 
and brother of Danaus. See BEeLipes. 

AINATTAA, in antiquity, a denomination given 
to the ſenators of Miletus, becauſe they held their de- 
liberations on board a ſhip, and never returned to land 
till matters had been agreed on. 

/ELIAN (Claudius), born at Præneſte in Italy. He 
taught rhetoric at Rome, according to Perizonius, un- 
der the emperor Alexander Severus. He was firnamed 
MN , , Honey-mouth, on account of the ſweet- 
neſs of his ſtyle. He was likewiſe honoured with the 
title of Sophiſt, an appellation in his days given only to 
men of learning and wiſdom. He loves retirement, 
and devoted himſelf to ſtudy. He greatly admired and 
ſtudied Plato, Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, Plutarch, Homer, 
Anacreon, Archilochus, &c. and, though a Roman, 
gives 
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is two moſt celebrated works are, his Various Hi- 


_Fncss. ory, and Hiſtory of Animals. He compoſed likewiſe 


a book on Providence, mentioned by Euſtathius; and 
another on Divine Appearances, or The Declarations 
of Providence. There have been ſeveral editions of his 
Various Hiſtory. 

ZELII PONS, (anc. geogr.) one of the fortreſſes 
near the wall or rampart, or, in the words of the No- 
titia, through the line of the hither wall; built, as is 


See Adriar, thought, by Adrian“. Now Porteland, (Camden), 
(emperor.) in Northumberland, between Newcaſtle and Morpeth. 


A.LIUS PONS, now Ponte S. Angels, a ſtone- 
bridge at Rome, over the Tyber, which leads to the 
Burgo and Vatican from the city, along Adrian's mole, 
built by the emperor Adrian. - 

ALFRED. See Arraep. 

ALURUS, in Egyptian mythology, the deity or 

d of cats; repreſented ſometimes Nike a cat, and 
ometimes like a man with a cat's head. The Egyp- 
tians had ſo ſuperſtitious a regard for this animal, that 
the killing it, whether by accident or deſign, was pu- 
niſhed with death: and Diodorus relates, that, in the 
time of extreme famine, they choſe rather to eat one 
another, than touch theſe ſacred animals. 

AMILIUS (Paulus), the fon of Lucius Paulus, 
who was killed at the battle of Cannz, was twice con- 
ſul. In his firſt conſulate he triumphed over the Li- 

urians; and in the ſecond ſubdued Perſeus king of 
* and reduced that country to a Roman pro- 
vince, on which he obtained the ſurname of Macedoni- 
cus. He returned to Rome loaded with glory, and 
triumphed for three days, He died 168 years before 
Chriſt. h 

ZAmitivs (Paulus), a celebrated hiſtorian, born at 
Verona, who obtained ſuch reputation in Italy, that he 
was invited into France by the cardinal of Bourbon, in 
the reign of Lewis XII. in order to write the hiſtory 
of the — of France in Latin, and was given a ca- 
nonry in the cathedral of Paris. He was near 30 
years in writing that hiſtory, which has been great- 
ly admired; and died at Paris on the 5˙ of May 
1529. 

* ENARIA, (anc. geogr.) an iſland on the bay of 


Cumz, or over-againſt Cumæ in Italy, (Pliny.) It is 


alſo called /zarime, (Virgil); and now 1ſchia: ſcarce 


three miles diſtant from the coaſt, and the promontory 
Miſenus to the weſt; 20 miles in compaſs; called Pi- 
thecuſa by the Greeks. It is one of the Oenotrides, 
and fenced round by very high rocks, ſo as to be inac- 
ceſſible but on one fide; it was formerly famous for its 
earthen ware. See Iscnia. | 


ANEAS, (fab. hiſt.) a famous Trojan prince, the 


fon of Anchiſes and Venus. At the deſtruction of 


Troy, he bore his aged father on his back, and ſaved 
him from the Greeks ; but being too ſolicitous about 
his ſon and houſehold-gods, loſt his wife Creuſa in the 
eſcape. Landing in Africa, he was kindly received by 
queen Dido: but quitting her coaſt, he arrived in Italy, 
where he married Lavima the daughter of king Lati- 
nus, and defeated Turnus, to whom ſhe had been con- 
tracted. After the death of his father-in-law, he was 
made king of the Latins, over whom he reigned three 
years: but joining with the Aborigines, he was ſlain 
in a battle againſt the Tuſcans, Virgil has rendered 
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Flii Pons pives the preference to the writers of the Greek nation, 
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the name of this prince immortal, by making him the 1 F 


hero of his poem, 

Znxeas SyYLvivs, (Pope). See Pius II. 

ANEATORES, in antiquity, the muſicians in an 
army, including thoſe who played trumpets, horns, &c. 
The word is formed from neus, on acount of the bra. 
zen inſtruments uſed by them. 

/ENGINA, one of the iflands of the Archipelago, 
It lies in the bay of Engia, and the town of that name 
contains about 800 houſes and a caſtle; and near it 
are the ruins of a magnificent ſtructure, which wag 
probably a temple, _ | 

ENIGMA, denotes any dark ſaying, wherein ſome 
well-known thing is concealed under obſure language, 
The word is Greek, Amywz, formed of air e, gþ. 


ſeure innuere, to hint a _ * and of ae,, an 


obſcure ſpcech or diſcourſe. e popular name is riddle; 
from the Belgie raeden, or the Saxon araethan, to in- 
terpret. Fa. Bouhours, in the memoirs of Trevoux, 


defines an ænigma, A diſcourſe, or painting, 1 


ſome hidden meaning, which is propoſed to be gueſſe 

Painted /Ex16m as, are repreſentations of the works 
of nature, or art, concealed under human figures, drawn 
from hiſtory, or fable. 

A Verbal Fxicna, is a witty, artful, and abſtruſe 
deſcription of any thing.—In a general ſenſe, every 
dark faying, every difficult queſtion, every parable, 
may pafs 2 an ænigma. Hence obſcure laws are 
called Æuigmata Furis, The alchemiſts are great 
dealers in the znigmatic language, their proceſſes for 
the philoſophers | 2p being generally wrapped up in 
riddles : e. g. Fac ex mare et ſemina circulum, inde 
guadrangulum, hinc triangulum, fac circulum, et habebis 
lapidem philoſophorum — F. Meneſtrier has attempted to 
reduce the compoſition and reſolution of ænigmas to a 
kind of art, with fixed rules and principles, which he 
calls the philoſophy of eigmatic images. 

The Subject of an ENIGMA, or the thing to be 
concealed and made a myſtery of, he juſtly obſerves, 
ought not to be ſuch in itſelf ; but, on the contrary, 
common, obvious, and eaſy to be conceived. It is to 
be taken, either from nature, as the heavens, or ſtars; 
or from art, as painting, the compaſs, a mirror, or 
the like. ; 

The Form of Xx16mas conſiſts in the words, which, 
whether they be in proſe or verſe, contain either ſome 
deſcription, a queſtion, or a proſopopæia. The laſt 
kind are the moſt pleaſing, inaſmuch as they give life 
and action to things which otherwiſe have them not. 
To make an ænigma, therefore, two things are to be 


pitched on, which bear ſome-reſemblance to each other; 


as the ſun, and a monarch; or a ſhip, and a houſe: 
and on this reſemblance is to be raiſed a ſuperſtructure 
of contrarieties to amuſe and perplex. It is eaſier 
to find great ſubjects for ænigmas in figures than in 
words, inaſmuch as painting attracts the eyes and ex- 
cites the attention to diſcover the ſenſe. The ſubjects 
of enigmas in painting, are to be taken either from 
hiſtory or fable: the compoſition here is a kind of me- 
tamorphoſis, wherein, c. g. human figures are chan- 
ged into trees, and rivers into metals. It 1s eſſential 
to ænigmas, that the hiſtory or fable, under which 
they are preſented, be known to every body; other- 
wiſe it will be two ænigmas inſtead of one; the firlt 
of the hiſtory or fable, the ſecond of the ſenſe in which 
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is to be taken. Another eſſential rule of the ænigma 
1 it only admit of one ſenſe. Every ænigma which 


is ſuſceptive of different interpretations, all equally na- 


tural, is ſo far imperfect. What gives a kind of erudi- 
tion to an znigma, is the invention of figures in ſitua- 
tions, geſtures, colours, Oc. authorized by paſſages of 
the poets, the cuſtoms of artiſts in ſtatues, baſſo relievos, 
inſcriptions, and medals.—In foreign colleges, 

The explication of ZEnN1IGMAS makes a conſiderable 
exerciſe; aad that one of the moſt difficult and amu- 
ſing, where wit and penetration have the largeſt field. 
— Ey explaining an enigma, Is meant the finding a 
motto correſponding to the action and perſons repre- 
ſented in a picture, taken either from hiſtory or my- 
thology. The great art of this-exerciſe conſiſts in the 
choice of a motto, which either by itſelf, or the cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, perſon who ſpeaks, or thoſe 
before whom he is ſpeaking, may divert the ſpeQators, 
and furniſh occaſion for ſtrokes of wit; alſo in N 
to advantage the conformities between the figure an 
thing ſigured, giving ingenious turns to the reaſons 
employed to ſupport what is advanced, and in artfully 
introducing pieces of poetry to illuſtrate the ſubject 
and awaken the attention of the audience. 

As to the ſolution of ænigmas, it may be obſer- 
ved, that thoſe expreſſed by — are more difficult 
to explain than thoſe conſiſting of words, by reaſon 
images may ſignify more things than words can; ſo 
that to fix them to a particular ſenſe, we muſt apply 
every ſituation, ſymbol, &c. and without omitting a 
circumſtance.—As there are few perſons in hiſtory, or 
mythology, but have ſome 13 character of vice 
or virtue, we are, before all things, to attend to this 
character, in order to divine what the figure of a per- 
{on repreſented in a painting ſignifies, and to find what 
agreement this may have with the ſubject whereof we 
would explain it. Thus, if Proteus be repreſented in 
a picture, it may be taken to denote inconſtancy, and 
applied either to a phyſical or moral ſubject, whoſe 
character is to be changeable; e. g. an almanack, which 
expreſſes the weather, the ſeaſons, heat, cold, ſtorms, 
and the like. The colours of figures may alſo help to 
unriddle what they mean: white, for inſtance, is a 
mark of innocence, red of modeſty, green of hope, 
black of ſorrow, &c. When figures are accompani- 
ed with /y-bols, they are leſs precarious; theſe be- 
ing, as it were, the foul of znigmas, and the key that 
opens the myſtery of them. Of all the kinds of ſym- 
bols which may be met with in thoſe who have treated 
profeſſedly on the ſubje&, the only truly ænigmatical 
are thoſe of Pythagoras, which, under dark proverbs, 
hold forth leſſons of morality; as when he ſays, State- 
ram ne tranjilias, to ſignify, Do no injuſtice. 
ut it muſt be added, that we meet with ſome ænig- 
mas in hiſtory, complicated to a degree which much 
tranſcends all rules, and has given great perplexity 
to the interpreters of them. Such is that celebrated 
ancient one, Alia Lelia Criſpi, about which many of 
the learned have puzzled their heads. 'There are two 
exemplars of it: one found 140 years ago, on a mar- 
ble near Bolognia; the other in an antient MS. writ- 
ten in Gothic letters, at Milan. It is controverted be- 


tween the two Cities, which is to be reputed the more 
authentic. 


Vor. I. 
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The Bononian Anigma. 

D. M. 

Elia Lælia Criſpi, 
Nec vir, nec mulier, 
Nec androgyna ; 

Nec puella, nec juvenir, 
Nec anus ; 

Nec caſta, nec meretrix, 
Nec pudica 
Sed omnia : 
Sublata 
Neque fame, neque ferro, 
Neque veneno; 

Sed omnibus : 

Nec cel, nec terris, 
Nec aquis, 

Sed ubique jacet. 
Lucius Agatho Priſcius, 
Nec maritus, nec amator, 
Nec neceſſarius ; 
Neque maerens, neque gaudens, 

| Neque flens ; 
Hanc, 
Nec molem, nec pyramidem, 
Nec ſepulchrum, 
Sed oiunia, 

Scit et neſcit, cui poſuerit. 
That is to ſay, To the gods manes, Elia Lælia Criſpirg 
neither man, nor woman, nor hermaphrodite ; neither girl, 
nor young woman, nor old; neither chaſte, nor a whore ; 


but all theſe : killed neither by hunger, nor ſteel, nor poi- 


ſon; but by all theſe: reſts neither in heaven, nor on 


earth, nor in the waters; but every where. Lucius A.- 
gatho Priſcius, neither her huſband, nor lover, nor friend ; 
neither ſorrowful, nor joyful, nor weeping, certain, or 
uncertain, to whom he rears this monument, neither e- 
reets her a temple, nor a pyramid, nor a tomb, but 
all theſe. In the MS. at Milan, inſtead of D. M. we 
find A. M. P. P. D. and at the end the following ad- 
dition: 

Hoc eft ſepulchrum intus cadaver non habens, 

Hoc eft cadaver ſepulchrum extra non habens, 

Sed cadaver idem eft & ſepulchrum. 


We find near 50 ſeveral ſolutions of this ænigma 
advanced by learned men. Marius Michael Ange- 
lus maintains lia Lælia Criſpis to ſignify rain-wa- 


FEnigma. 


ter falling into the ſea. Ri. Vitus firſt explained it of 


Niobe turned to a ſtone, afterwards of the rational 
ſoul, and afterwards of the Platonic idea; Jo. Turrius, 
of the materia prima; Fr. Schottus, of an eunuch ; 
Nic. Bernardus, of the philoſophers-ſtone, in which he 
is followed by Borrichius ; Zach. Pontinus, of three 
human bodies in the ſame ſituation, and buried by three 
different men at the ſame time; Neſmondius, of a 
law-ſuit ; Jo. Gaf. Gerartius, of love ; Zu. Boxhor- 


nius, of a ſhadow; P. Terronus, of muſic ; Fort Li- 


cetus, of generation, friendſhip, and privation ; M. Or. 
Montalbanus, of hemp; Car. Cæſ. Malvafia, of an a- 
bortive girl promiſed in marriage; Pet. Mengulus, of 
the rule of chaftity, preſcribed by the founder of the 
military religion of St Mary; M. de Ciconia, of pope 
Joan; Heumannus, of Lot's wife; and laſtly, J. C. S. 
an anonymous writer in the Leipſie Acts, of the Chri- 


ſtian church. 
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ANIGMATOGRAPHY, or A{x16MATHOLOGY, 


tography the art of reſolving or making znigmas. 


Aolvs. 
— — — 


EOLIK INSULZ, now Iſle di Lipari, (anc. 
geogr. ) ſeven iſlands, ſituated between Sicily and Italy, 
(Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Mela); ſo called from Æ- 
olus, who reigned there about the time of the Trojan 
war. The Greeks call them Hephe/tiades; and the 
Romans, YVulcaniz, from their fiery eruptions. They 
are alſo called Liparævrum Inſulæ, from the principal 
iſland Lipara. Dionyſius Periegetes calls them LN 
becauſe circumnavigable. 

EOLIC, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething be- 
longing to Zolis. | 

1 Diale@, among grammarians, one of the five 
dialects of the Greek tongue, agreeing in moſt things 
with the Doric dialect. See Donic. 

ZAoric Verſe, in proſody, a verſe conſiſting of an 


iambus, or ſpondee ; then of two anapelts, ſeparated . 


by a long ſyllable ; and, laſtly, of another ſyllable. 
Such as, O ftelliferi conditor orbis. 
AOLIFILE, in hydraulics, is a hollow ball of metal, 
enerally uſed in courſes of experimental philoſophy, in 
order to demonſtrate the poſſibility of converting water 
into an elaſtic team or vapour by heat. The inſtrument, 
therefore, conſiſts of a ſlender neck, or pipe, having 
a narrow orifice inſerted into the ball by means of a 
ſhouldered ſcrew. This pipe being taken out, the 
ball is filled almoſt full of water, and the pipe being 
again ſcrewed in, the ball is placed on a pan of kind- 
led charcoal, where it is well heated, and there iſſues 
from the orifice a vapour, with prodigious violence and 
eat noiſe, which continues till all the included water 

is diſcharged. The ſtronger the fire is, the more ela- 
Kic and violent will be the ſteam ; but care muſt be ta- 
ken that the ſmall orifice of the pipe be not, by any 
accident, ſtopped up ; becauſe the inſtrument would 
in that caſe infallibly burſt in pieces, with ſuch violence 
as may greatly endanger the lives of the perſons near 
it. Another way of mtroducing the water is to heat 
the ball red-hot when empty, which will drive out al- 
moſt all the air; and then by ſuddenly immerging it 
in water, the preſſure of the atmoſphere will force in 
the fluid, till it is nearly full. Des Cartes and others 
have uſed this inſtrument to account for the natural 
cauſe and generation of the wind: and hence it was 
called Zolopila; q. d. pila cli, the ball of Aolus 
or of the god of the winds. 

EOLIS, or ori, (anc. geogr.) a country of 
the Hither Aſia, ſettled by colonies of Æolian Greeks. 
Taken at large, it comprehends all Troas, and the coaſt 
of the Helleſpont to the Propontis, becauſe in thoſe 
parts there were ſeveral /Eolian colonies : more ſtrictly, 
it is ſituated between Troas to the north, and Ionia to 
the ſouth. The people are called cles, or olii. 

AOLIUM MARE, (anc. geogr.) a part of the 
Egean ſea, waſhing Æolis; called alſo My/um, from 
Myſia. Now called, Gf di Smyrna. 

AOLUS, in heathen mythology, the god of the 
winds, is ſaid to be the ſon of Jupiter by Acaſta, or 
Sigeſia, the daughter of Hippotus ; or, according to 
others, the ſon of Hippotus by Meneclea, daughter of 
Hyllus king of Lipara. He dwelt in the iſland 
Strongyle, now called Strombolo, one of the ſeven 
iſlands called Zoljan from their being under the do- 
minion of Eolus. Others ſay, that his refidence was 
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at Regium, in Italy; and others again place him in n 

the iſland Lipara. He is repreſented as having autho- 

rity over the winds, which he held enchained in a vaſt Aeg 
cavern, to prevent their continuing the devaſtationg 
they had been guilty of before they were put under his 
direction. Mythologiſts explain the original of theſe 
fables, by ſaying, that he was a wiſe and good prince; 
and, being ſkilled in aſtronomy, was able, by the flux 
and reflux of the tides, and the nature of the volcano 
in the iſland Strongyle, to foretel ſtorms and tempeſts. 

Harp of KEorus, or the olian Lyre “. 


or duration of any thing. 
ox, among the followers of Plato, was uſed to 
ſignify any virtue, attribute, or perfection: hence 
they repreſented the Deity as an aſſemblage of all poſ- 
ſible æons; and called him pleroma, a Greek term 
ſignifying fullneſs. The Valentinians, who, in the firſt 
ages of the church, blended the conceits of the Jewiſh 
cabaliſts, the Platoniſts, and the Chaldean philoſophers, 
with the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine, invented 
a kind of Theogony, or Genealogy of Gods (not un- 
like that of Heſiod), whom they called by ſeveral glo- 
rious names, and all by the yu appellation of 
Eos: among which they reckoned Zar, Life ; Ave, 
Mord; Movoferc, Only-begotten ; Tiangouz, Fullneſs ; and 
and many other divine powers and emanations, amount- 
ing in number to thirty: which they fancied to be ſuc- 
ceſſively derived from one another; and all from one 
ſelf-· originated deity, named Bythus, i. e. profound 
or «rfathomable ; whom they called likewiſe, The mf 
high and ineffable Father. See VALENTINIANs. , 
 ZQUIMELIDUM, in antiquity, a place in Rome, 
where ſtood the houſe of Spurius Melius, who, by lar- 
geſſes corrupting the people, affected the ſupreme 
power: refuſing to appear before the dictator Cincin- 
natus, he was ſlain by Servilius Ahala, maſter of the 
horſe; his houſe was razed to the ground; and the ſpot 
on which it ſtood was called Area #quimelii. (Livy). 
ERA. The point of time from whence any num- 
ber of years is begun to be counted, is called a period, 
era, or epoch. The word æra comes from the Latin g, 
becauſe the Romans marked their years with a kind of 
ſmall brafs nails. The difference between the terms 
era and epoch is, that the eras are certain points fixed 
by ſome people, or nation; and the epochs are points 
fixed by chronologiits and hiſtorians. 'The idea of an 
ra comprehends alſo a certain ſucceſſion of years pro- 
ceeding from a fixed point of time, and the epoch is 
that point itſelf. Thus the Chriſtian æra began at, 
the epoch of the birth of Jeſus Chriſt “. 190. Ni 
AERIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 1, 6, 1/ 
partaking of the nature of air; thus, aerial ſubſtance, and 2 
aerial particles, &c. 6-H y 
AERIANS, in church-hiſtory, a branch of Arians, * 4 
who, to the doctrines of that ſe&, added ſome pecu- 
liar dogmas of their own ; as, that there is no diffe- 
rence between biſhops and prieſts ; a doctrine main- 
tained by many modern divines, particularly of the 
preſbyterian and reformed churches. 
FLos ZERIS, among alchemiſts, ſmall ſcales procu- 
red from copper melted by a ſtrong heat; it is ſome- 
times uſed for zru 11 or verdigriſe. 
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| i rolex ATEROLOGV, an account of the nature and pro- 


perties of the air. ; 1 

AEROMANCY, a ſpecies of divination performed 
by means of air, wind, &c. See Divix Arion, n* 5, 

AEROMETRY, the ſcience of meaſuring the air. 
It comprehends not only the doctrine of the air itſelf, 
conſidered as a fluid body; but alſo its preſſure, elaſti- 
city, rarefaction, and condenſation. But the term is 
at preſent not much in uſe, this branch of natural phi- 
loſuphy being more frequently called Pneumatics *, 

FEROPHYLACEA, a term uſed by naturaliſts 
for caverns or reſervoirs of air, ſuppoſed to exiſt in the 
bowels of the earth. 

AERSHOT, a town in the Netherlands, in the duchy 
of Brabant, and capital of the duchy of Aerſhot. It is 
ſeated on the river Demur, ten miles caſt of Malines or 
Mechlin, and eight north of Louvain. E. Lon. 5. 4. 
N. lat. 51. 15. 

ZZRUGINOUS, in ornithology, the trivial name 
of a ſpecies of falco. See FaLco. 

Exucinovs, an epithet given to ſuch things as 
reſemble or partake of the nature of the ruſt of copper. 

ERUGO, in natural hiſtory, properly ſignifies the 
ruſt of copper, whether natural or artificial. The 
former is found about copper mines, and the latter 
made by corroding copper plates with acids 1. 

ARUSCATORES, in antiquity, a kind of ſtrol- 
ling beggars, not unlike gypſies, who drew money from 
the credulous by fortune-telling, &c. It was alſo a de- 
nomination given to griping exactors, or collectors of 
the revenue. The Galli, or prieſts of Cybele, were 
called eruſcatores magnæ matris, and wnrgzyvgiai, on 
zccount of their begging or collecting alms in the 
itreets; to which end they had little bells whereby 
to draw peoples attention to them, much like ſome or- 
ders of mendicants abroad. | 

AERY, or Airy, among ſportſmen. See Airy. 

ES, properly ſignifies copper, or money coined of 
that metal. See CopPER. 

A's Flavum, yellow copper, among the Romans, 
an appellation given to the coarſer kinds of braſs. 
Ls Caldarium, a term uſed by the German mineral- 
its, for .a ſubſtance which ſometimes occurs to thoſe 
who work upon cobalt, and is uſed for the making the 
tine blue colour called ſalt. | 

Es Uſium, a chemical preparation, made of thin 
leaves of copper, ſulphur, and nitre, placed fratum 
ſuper ſiratum in a crucible, and ſet in a charcoal fire, 
til! all the ſulphur is conſumed ; after which, the cop- 
per is taken out of the crucible, and reduced to powder, 
Some quench the leaves of copper in vinegar, and re- 
peat the calcination. Its principal uſe is in colouring 
glaſs, to which it gives a beautiful tincture. The ſur- 
geons uſe it as a deterſive, and ſome have given it in- 
ternally ; but it is certainly a very dangerous medicine, 
and ſhould be avoided. | 

48CHINES, a Socratic philoſopher, the ſon of 
Charinus a ſauſage- maker. He was continually with 
Socrates z which occaſioned this philoſopher to ſay, that 
the ſauſage-maker's ſon was the only perſon who knew 
eto pay a due regard to him. It is ſaid that po- 
= obliged him to go Sicily, to Dionyſius the Ty- 
3 _ that he met with great contempt from Plato, 
N eg e well received by Ariſtippus; to whom 
5 NEVER ome of his dialogues, and received from him 
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a handſome reward. He would not venture to profeſs FM.ſchines, 


wag at Athens, Plato and Ariſtippus being in 
uch high eſteem ; but he ſet up a ſchool to maintain 
himſelf. He afterwards wrote orations for the Forum. 
Phrynicus, in Photius, ranks him amongſt the beſt ora- 
tors, and mentions his orations as the ſtandard of the 
* Attic ſtyle. Hermogenes has alſo ſpoken very high- 
y of him.— He alſo wrote ſeveral dialogues, of which 
there are only three extant; 1. Concerning Virtue, whe- 
ther it can be taught. 2. Eryx1as, or Eraſiſtratus; con- 
cerning riches, whether they are good. 3. Axiochus ; 
concerning death, whether it is to be feared. Mr Le 
Clerc has given a Latin tranſlation of them, with notes, 
and batt Efatations, intitled Sylve Philologice. 
ASCHYLUS, the tragic poet, was born at Athens, 
Authors differ in regard to the time of his birth, ſome 
placing it in the 65, others in the 70*d Olympiad ; 
but according to Stanley, who relies on the Arunde- 
lian marbles, he was born in the 639 Olympiad. He 
was the ſon of Euphorion, and brother to Cynegirus 
and Aminias, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the battle 
of Marathon, and the ſea- fight of Salamis, at which en- 
gagements /Eſchylus was likewiſe preſent. In this laſt 
action, according to Diodorus Siculus, Aminias, the 
younger of the three brothers, commanded a ſquadron 
of ſhips, and behaved with ſo much conduct and bra- 
very, that he ſunk the admiral of the Perſian fleet, and 
ſignalized himſelf above all the Athenians. To this 


brother our poet was, upon a particular occaſion, obli- 


ed for ſaving his life: Alan relates, that Aſchylus 
— ee. by the Athenians with certain blaſphe- 
mous expreſſions in ſome of his pieces, was accuſed of 
impiety, and condemned to be ſtoned to death: they 
were juſt going to put the ſentence in execution, when 
Aminias, with a happy preſence of mind, throwing aſide 
his cloak, ſnewed his arm without a hand, which he had 
loſt at the battle of Salamis, in defence of his country. 
This ſight made ſuch an impreſſion on the judges, that, 
. with the remembrance of his valour, and with 
the friendſhip he ſhewed for his brother, they pardoned 
Eſchylus. Our poet, however, reſented the indignity 
of this proſecution, and reſolved to leave a place where 
his life had been in danger. He became more deter- 
mined in this reſolution when he found his pieces leſs 
pleaſing to the Athenians than thoſe of Sophocles, tho? 
a much younger writer. Some affirm, that Æſchylus ne- 
ver ſat down to compoſe but when he had drank liberally. 
He wrote a great number of tragedies, of which there 
are but ſeven remaining: and notwithſtanding the ſharp 
cenſures of ſome critics, he muſt be allowed to have 
been the father of the tragic art. In the time of Theſpis, 
there was no public theatre to act upon; the ſtrollers 
driving about from place to place in a cart. Aſchylus 
furniſhed his actors with maſques, and dreſſed them 
ſuitably to their characters. He likewiſe introduced the 
buſkin, to make them appear more like heroes. —The 
ancients give Æſchylus alſo the praiſe of having been 
the firſt who removed murders and ſhocking ſights from 
the eyes of the ſpectators. He is ſaid likewiſe to have 
lefſened the number of the chorus. M. Le Fevre 
has obſerved, that Æſchylus never repreſented women 
in love, in his tragedies; which, he ſays, was not ſuited 
to his genius; but, in repreſenting a woman tranſported 
with fury, he was incomparable. Longinus ſays, that 
Zſchylus has a noble _— of expreſſion ; and * 
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his imagination is lofty and heroic, It muſt be owned, 
however, that he affected pompous words, and that his 
ſenſe is too often obſcured by figures : this gave Sal- 
maſius occalion to ſay, that he was more difficult to 
be underſtood than the ſcripture itſelf. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe imperfections, this poet was held in great 
veneration by the Athenians, who made a public de- 
cree that his tragedies ſhould be played after his death. 
He was killed in the 6g*d year of his age, by an eagle 
letting fall a tortoiſe upon his head as he was walking in 
the fields. He had the honour of a pompous funeral 
from the Sicilians, who buried him near the river Gela; 
and the tragedians of the country performed plays and 
theatrical exerciſes at his tomb.—The beſt edition of his 
plays is that of London, 1663, fol. with a Latin tranſ- 
lation and a learned commentary by Tho. Stanley. 
ASCHYNOMENE, BasTarD SENSITIVE-PLANT; 
a genus of the decandria order, belonging to the diadel- 
phia claſs of plants. Of this genus they are reckoned fix 
Species. 1. The aſpera (as well as the reſt of this ge- 
nus) is a native of warm countries. It riſes to the height 
of four or five feet, having a ſingle herbaceous ſtalk 
which is rough in ſome parts. The leaves come out on 
every fide towards the top, forming a ſort of head; 
the flowers come out between the leaves, two or three 
together upon . footſtalks $ they are yellow, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of peaſe: after the flower is paſt, the 
ermen becomes a flat jointed pod, which, when ripe, 
parts at the joints, and in each diviſion is lodged a ſingle 
kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 2. The Americana, ſeldom riſes 
more than two feet in height. The flowers come out 
from the leaves on branching footſtalks, five or ſix to- 
gether ; theſe are much leſs than the former, and of a 
paler yellow colour. The ſeed is lodged in pods like the 
other. 3. The arborea, grows to the height of fix or 
ſeven feet, with a fingle ſtem; the flowers come out two 
or three together, of a copper colour, and as large as 
thoſe of the aſpera. 4. The ſeſban hath woody ſtems, and 
branches garniſhed with ſmooth leaves. The flowers 
are ſmall, of a deep yellow colour, and come out in 
long ſpikes hanging downward. The ſeed is contain- 
ed in a ſmooth pod, not jointed. 5. The pumila, riſes 
to the height of about three feet; has flowers of a pale 
yellow — cu which come out ſometimes ſingle, at o- 
ther times two or three upon each foot ſtalk. The ſeeds 
are contained in a long falcated pod having 13 or 14 
diviſions, each of which lodges a ſingle ſeed. 6. The 
grandiflora, riſes fix or eight feet high, with a woody 
ttem, ſending out branches towards the top, garniſhed 
with obtuſe . Junk The flowers are large, 3 and 
ſucceeded by large pods containing kidney- ſnaped ſeeds. 
Culture. Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, on a hat- 
bed; and when the plants have ſtrength enough to be 
removed, they ſhould each be put into a ſeparate pot 
filled with light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed. 
As they increaſe in ſize, they muſt be removed into 
larger pots ; but if thefe are too large, the plants will 
not thrive. They muſt be brought forward early in the 
year, otherwiſe the ſecond kind will not perfect its ſeed. 
ASCULANUS, or Axes, in mythology, a deity 
who preſided over the coinage of copper- money. 
ASCULAPIUS. in the heathen mythology, the 
god of phyſic, was the fon of Apollo and the nymph 
Coronis. He was educated by the centaur Chiron, 
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who taught him phyſic; by which means ſcul 
cured the moſt deſperate diſeaſes. But Jupiter, en 
at his reſtoring to life Hippolitus who had 
in pieces by his own horſes, killed him with a thunder. 
bolt. According to Cicero, there were three deities 
of this name: the firſt, the ſon of Apollo, worſhipped 
in Acadia, who invented the probe, and bandages for 
wounds ; the ſecond, the brother of Mercury, killed 
by lightning; and the third, the ſon of Ariſippus and 
Arſinoe, who firſt taught the art of tooth-drawin 
and purging. At — ny Eſculapius's ſtatue __ 
of gold and ivory, with a long beard, his head ſur- 
rounded with rays, holding in one hand a knotty ſtick 
and the other entwined with a ſerpent ; he was ſeated 
on a throne of the ſame materials as his ſtatue, and 
had a dog lying at his feet. The Romans crowned him 
with laurel, to repreſent his deſcent from Apollo; and 
the Phaliaſins repreſented him as beardleſs. The cock, 
the raven, and the goat, were ſacred to this deity, His 
chief temples were at Pergamus, Smyrna, 'Trica a ci- 
ty in Ionia, and the iſle of Coos; in all which, votive 
tablets were hung up, ſhewing the diſeaſes cured by his 
aſſiſtance. But his moſt famous ſhrine was at Epidau- 
rus; where, every five years, games were inſtituted to 
him, nine days after the Iſthmian games at Corinth, 

Asculaeius's Serpent, or CoLustr AEsCUuLaen. 
See CoLuBtR. 

A SCULUS, the Hoxse-cnesTxuT ; a genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the heptandria 
claſs of plants. Of this genus there is but one known 
ſpecics, viz. the hippocaſtanum, or common horſe- 
cheſtnut. It was brought from the northern parts of 


Aſia about the year 1550, and ſent to Vienna about 


1588. It had the name of caſtanea from the ſhape of 
its fruit; and the title of equini was added on account 
of its being a proper food, when ground, for horſes. 
This tree makes a noble appearance all the month of 
May, the extremities of the branches being terminated 
by fine ſpikes of flowers ſpotted with roſe-colours, ſo 
that the whole tree ſeems covered with them. It is 
quick in its growth; ſo that in a few years it arrives at 
a fize large enough to afford a good ſhade in ſummer, 
as alfo to produce plenty of flowers. They have how- 
ever this great inconvenience, that their wood is of 
no uſe, being unfit even for burning; and their leaves 
beginning to fall in July, ſoon deprive the trees of 
their beauty. There is ſomething very ſingular in 
the growth of theſe trees, which is, that the whole 


ſhoot is performed in leſs than three weeks after 


the buds are opened. —The nuts are reckoned good 
food for horſes. In Turkey, they are ground, and 
mixed with the provender of theſe animals, eſpe- 
cially thoſe which are troubled with coughs or bro- 
ken-winded. Deer are alſo very fond of the fruit ; and 
at the time of their ripening keep much about the 
trees, but eſpecially in ſtrong winds, when the nuts 
are blown down, which they carefully watch, and gree- 
dily devour as they fall. A variety of this ſpecies 

ows naturally in North America, where it riſes to 
the height of 20 feet, but does not ſpread its branches 
to any great extent. "Ihe flowers are wholly red, 
whence it is called the ſcarlet . : they are 
tubulated, and ſmaller than thoſe of the other kind; 
but, for want of brims to expand, make an indifferent 


appearance. 
e Culture 
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f re, Theſe trees are propagated by ſowing the 
4 2 ought to be done early in the ſpring ; but 
the nuts ſhould be preſerved in ſand during the winter, 
otherwiſe they are apt to 22 mouldy and rot. The 
tree will thrive in moſt ſoils and ſituations, but beſt in 
a ſandy loam; and, if it inclines to moiſture, the leaves 
will continue in verdure much longer than in a very 
dry ground, When the nuts ſucceed, and have a pro- 
per foil, the plants will ſhoot near a foot the firſt ſum- 
ner; ſo that where they vp pretty thick together, 
++ will be proper to tranſplant them the following au- 
zumn. They ought then to be planted in rows three 
cet aſunder, and one foot diſtance from one another in 
the rows. In this nurſery they may continue two 
years, and then be tranſplanted where they are de- 
tigned to remain. In tranſplanting them, the roots 
ought to be preſerved as entire as poſſible, and none 
of the branches broken on any account, When ſuch 
an accident happens, the branch is to be cut over cloſe 
by the ſtem, that the wound may heal over. Another 
particularity with reſpe& to this tree, beſides its quick- 
neſs of growth, 1s, that as ſoon as the old leaves fall 
off, the new bud for the next year is formed, which 
continues ſwelling till autumn, at which time the fol- 
ding leaves are covered with a tenacious juice, which 
ſerves as a pigment to defend the tender bud from the 
winter-froſts ; but, upon the firſt return of warmth in 
the ſpring, this melts and runs off, — the bud at 
full liberty to expand. The ſcarlet horſe-cheſtnut muſt 
be propagated from nuts procured from America, for 
they do not come to perfection in this country. They 
ſhould be planted in pots early in the ſpring, and the 
pots plunged in a moderate hot-bed to forward their 
growth; towards the end of May, the pots ſhould be 
put into the earth, in a ſouth-eaſt border, and duely 
watered in dry weather. They muſt be ſcreened from 
the froſt during the firſt winter or two, being impatient 
of cold whilſt young ; though when they have attained 
ſtrength, it ſeldom hurts them : the following ſpring 
they ſhould be carefully ſeparated, and planted a foot 
diſtance from each other in a ſheltered ſituation. 
SOP, the Phrygian, lived in the time of Solon, 
about the 5o*t Olympiad, under the reign of Crœſus 
the laſt King of Lydia. As to genius ks | abilities, he 
was Your indebted to nature; but in other reſpects 
not fo fortunate, being born a ſlave and extremely de- 
iormed. St Jerom, ſpeaking of him, ſays he was un- 
fortunate in his birth, condition in life, and death; 
ninting thereby at his deformity, ſervile ſtate, and 
tragical end. His great genius however enabled him 
to ſupport his misfortunes; and in order to alleviate the 
nardſhips of ſervitude, he compoſed thoſe entertainin 
and inſtructive fables which have acquired him fo 3 
reputation. He is generally ſuppoſed to have been the 
| inventor of that kind of writing; but this is conteſted 
E.: by ſeveral, particularly Quintihan, who ſeems to think 
8 that Heſiod was the firſt author of fables. Eſop, how- 
Jer, certainly improved this art to a very great degree; 


and hence it is that he has been accounted the author 


or this ſort of productions: 


Æſopus auctor quam materiam reperit, 
Hanc ego pollivi verſibus fenariis, 


Phed. Prol. ad lib. i. 
If any thoughts in theſe iambics ſhine, 


invention's Æſop's, and the verſe is mine.” 


The firſt maſter whom Zſop ſerved, was one Cara- 
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ſius Demarchus, an inhabitant of Athens; and there #ſop. 
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in all probability he acquired his purity in the Greek ll 
tongue. After him he had ſeveral maſters; and at len gth 
eame under a philoſopher named Idmon or Iadmon, who 
enfranchiſed him. After he had recovered his liberty, 
he ſoon acquired a greatreputation amongſt the Greeks; 
ſo that, according to Meziriac, the report of his Wi- 
dom having 3 Crœſus, he. ſent to inquire after 
him, and engaged him in his ſervice. He travelled 
through Greece, according to the ſame author; whe- 
ther for his own pleaſure, or upon the affairs of Crœſusa, 
is uncertain; and paſſing by Athens ſoon after Piſi- 
ſtratus had uſurped the ſovereign power, and finding 
that the Athenians bore the yoke very impatiently, he 
told them the fable of the frogs who petitioned Jupiter 
for a king. The images made uſe of by Æſop are cer- 
tainly very happy inventions to inſtruct mankind ; they 
poſſeſs all that is neceſſary to perfect a precept, having 
a mixture of the ufefu] with the agreeable. © Aſop 
the fabuliſt (ſays Aulus Gellius) was deſervedly e- 
ſteemed wiſe, ſince he did not, after the manner of the 
philoſophers, rigidly and imperiouſly dictate ſuch things 
as were proper to be adviſed and perſuaded; but, fra- 
ming entertaining and agreeable apologues, he thereby 
charms and captivates the human mind.” —Zfop was 
put to death at Delphi. Plutarch tells us, that he came 
there with a great quantity of gold and ſilver, being 
ordered by Crœſus to offer a ſacrifice to Apollo, and 
to give a conſiderable ſum to each inhabitant: but a 
quarrel arifing betwixt him and the Delphians, he ſent 
back the money to Crœſus; for he thought thoſe for 
whom the prince deſigned it, had rendered themſelves 
unworthy of it. The inhabitants of Delphi contrived 
an accuſation of ſacrilege againſt him; and pretending 
they had convicted him, threw im headlong from a 
rock. For this cruelty and injuſtice, we are told, they 
were viſited with famine and peſtilence; and conſulting 
the oracle, they received for anſwer, that the god de- 
ſigned this as a puniſhment for their treatment of Eſop : 
they endeavoured to make an atonement, by raifing a 
yramid to his honour. 

A SOP (Clodius), a celebrated actor, who flouriſhed 
about the 670" year of Rome. He and Roſcius were 
cotemporaries, and the beſt performers who ever appear- 
ed upon the Roman {tage, the former excelling in tra- 
gedy, the latter in comedy. Cicero put himſelf under 
their direction to perfect his action. Æſop lived in a 
molt expenſive manner, and at one entertainment is 
ſaid to have had a diſh which coſt above eight hundred 
pounds; this diſh, we are told, was filled with linging 
and ſpeaking birds, ſome of which coſt near 50/. The 
delight which Æſop took in this ſort of birds proceed- 
ed, as Mr Bayle obſerves, from the expence. He did 
not make a diſh of them becauſe they could ſpeak, this 
motive being only by accident, but becauſe of their 
extraordinary price. If there had been any birds that 
could not ſpeak, and yet more ſcarce and dear than 
theſe, he would have procured ſuch for his table. - 
ſop's ſon was no leſs luxurious than his father, for he 
diſſolved pearls for his gueſts to ſwallow. Some ſpeak 
of this as a common practice of his; but others mention 
his falling into this excefs only on a particular day, 
when he was treating his friends. Horace“ ſpeaks * Sat. ii. 
only of one pearl of great value, which he diffolved in lib. ii. 239. 
vinegar, and drank. Æſop, notwithſtanding his expen- 
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A 0imatio ces, is ſaid to have died worth above 160,000/. When 
he was upon the ſtage, he entered into his part to ſuch 
a degree, as ſometimes to be ſeized with a perfect ec- 
ſtacy : Plutarch mentions it as reported of him, that. 
whillt he was repreſenting Atreus deliberating how he 
ſhould revenge himſelf on Tuyeſtes, he was ſo tranſport- 
ed beyond himſelf in the heat of action, that with his 
truncheon he ſmote one of the ſervants eroſſing the ſtage, 
and laid him dead on the ſpot. 

ASTIMATIO cariris, a term met with in old 
law-books for a fine anciently ordained to be paid for 
offences committed againſt perſons of quality, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral degrees. | 

ASTIVAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſomething 
connected with, or belonging to, ſummer. Hence 
zeſtival ſign, æſtival ſolſtice, &c. 

ASTUARIA, in geography, denotes an arm of the 
ſea, which runs a good way within land. Such is the 
Briſtol channel, and many of the friths of Scotland. 

AdSTUARIES, in ancient baths, were ſecret paſ- 

See Bui, ſages from the hypocauſtum into the chambers *. 
ang Hypo- ASTUARY, among pylicians, a vapour- bath, or 
OE any other inſtrument for conveying heat to the body. 

ASYMNIUM, in antiquity. a monument erected to 
the memory of the heroes, by Eſymnus the Megarean. 
He conſulting the oracle in what manner the Megare- 
ans might be moſt hapily governed, was anſwered, /f 
they held conſultation with the more numerous whom he 
taking for the dead, built the ſaid monument, and a 
ſenate-houſe that took within its compaſs the monu- 
ment; imagining, that thus the dead would aſſiſt at 
their conſultations. (Pauſanias.) 

ATH, or Aru, a ſtrong little town in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands and province of Hainault, ſituated on the 
river Dender, about twenty miles S. W. of Bruſſels. 

THER, in natural philoſophy. See ETHER. 

A THER, in chemiſtry. See CHEmiIsTRY, ne 167, 
218, 261, 290, 305. 

ATHERIAL. See ETatriar. 

ATHIOPIA. See ETrioela. 

ATHIOPS, Mineral and Antimonial. See PAR“ 
MACY, no 752, 804. | 

ATVHUSA, in botany, a genus of the pentandria 
digynia claſs, The volucrum is dimidiated, triphyl- 
lous, and pendulous. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the 
zthuſa ſynapium, fools-parſley, or leſſer hemlock, (a 
native of Britain,) which grows in corn-fields and gar- 
dens. This plant, from its reſemblance to common 
parſley, hath ſometimes been miſtaken for it; and when 
eaten, it occaſions ſickneſs. If the curled- leaved par- 
ſley only was cultivated in our gardens, no ſuch miſ- 
takes would happen in future. Cows, horſes, ſheep, 
goats, and ſwine, eat it. It is noxious to geeſe, 

AETIANS, in church-hiſtory, a was of Arians 
who maintained, that the Son and Holy Ghoſt are in 
all things diſſimilar to the Father. See AtTivs. 

5 Ariorocx, is that part of Pathology which is em- 

fe, Wa II. ployed in exploring the cauſes of diſeaſes “. 

chap. i or AETIUS, one of the moſt zealous defenders of 

19 72, ee. Arianiſm, was born in Syria, and flouriſhed about the 
year 336. After being ſervant to a grammarian, of 
whom he learned grammar and logic, he was ordained 
deacon, and at length biſhop, by Eudoxus patriarch 
of Conſtantinople. St Epiphanius has preſerved 47 of 
his propoſitions againſt the Trinity. His followers 


Aetius. 
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followers were called AE TtANSG. 

Arrius, a famous phyſician, born at Amida in Me. 
ſopotamia, and the author of a work intitled Tez-az;. 
bor, which is a collection from the writings of thoſe 
phyſicians who went before him. He lived, accord. 
ing to Dr Freind, at the end of the g5*b or the begin. 
ning of the 6" century. 

AETivs, governor of Gallia Narbonenſis in the rei 
of Valentinian III. forced the Franks who were paſ- 
ſing into Gaul to repaſs the Rhine. He defeated the 
Goths; and routed Attila king of the Huns, who in. 
vaded Gaul with an army of 700,000 men. But the 
emperor, jealous of the merit of this great man, killed 
bim in 454 with his own hand, under the pretence 
that he had permitted the invaſion of the Huns, after 
Attila's defeat. | 

ATNA, (in the Itineraries Æthna, ſuppoſed from 
ad, to burn; according to Bochart, from Athuna, a 
furnace, or Ætuna, darkneſs), now Monte Gibell; a 
vulcano or burning mountain of Sicily, ſituated in 
lat. 38% N. long. 15% E. 

This mountain, famous from the remoteſt antiquity, 
both tor its bulk and terrible eruptions, ſtands in the 
eaſtern part of the iſland, in a very extenſive plain, 
called Val Demoni, from the notion of its being inha- 
bited by devils, who torment the ſpirits of the 13 
in the bowels of this vulcano. 

Concerning the dimenſions of mount Ætna, we can ln: ſhot 
ſcarce extract any thing conſiſtent, even from the ac. *% : bons its 


counts of the lateſt and moſt ingenious travellers. Pin- he ; = wi 
dar, who lived about 435 years before Chriſt, calls it n eon 
the Pillar of heaven, on account of its great height. 2. it 
All modern writers likewiſe agree, that this mountain our 
is very high, and very large; > differ exceſſively bot are 
as to its height and magnitude : ſome making 1t no leſs : 0 
than twelve miles high, others eight, others ſix, ſome 8 oy this 
four, while Mr . 4 and Sir William Hamilton, pour 


who lately aſcended to its higheſt ſummit, reduce its deſc 


height to little more than two miles ; nay, by ſome, * don 
it is reduced to 10,036 feet, ſomewhat leſs than two | that 
miles. No leſs remarkable are the differences concern- . > 
ing its circumference : ſome making it only 60 miles = 


round, others 100; and Signior Recupero, from whom A 
Mr Brydone had his information in this reſpect, affirms i ance 


it to be no leſs than 183 miles in circuit. ſno\ 


We are ſorry to detract from the merit of Mr Bry- a 
done, or to involve in obſcurity what he hath been at . 1 
ſo much pains to elucidate; but every perſon who com- aal 
pares the account of mount Etna's circumference, gi- 5 
ven by Signior Recupero, and to which Mr Brydone = 
ſeems to have aſſented, with its apparent circumference key 
on the map prefixed to that gentleman's tour through wil. 
Sicily and Malta, muſt at once be ſtruck with the pro- "Si 
digious diſparity. Indeed, it is plain, that, in the map, reg 
the geographer hath not left room for any ſuch mountain; FA 
nor can we help thinking, that, by comparing the di- wh 
ſtances of ſome of the Sicilian towns from one another, * 
Signior Recupero's dimenſions will be found enor- . mo! 
mouſly exaggerated. —Certain it is, that there the geo- | "Wy 
grapher hath placed Catania, which ſtands at the foot Wc inc 
of mount Etna, on one fide, no more than 28 miles „ 
from the moſt diſtant point of the river Alcantara, | 1 


which forms the boundary on the oppoſite ſide; ſo that 
a circle, whoſe radius is 14 or 15 mules, mult encom- Y _ 
paſs as much ſpace as we can poſlibly think is noone 8 
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by the baſis of mount Etna. Thus we will reduce 
2 eircumference of this famous mountain to between 
80 and 90 miles; and even when we do ſo, it muſt ſtill 
be acknowledged to be very great. 

But if we are embarraſſed with the circumference of 
Etna, we are much more ſo with the accounts relating 
to its height; and one circumſtance, particularly, cre- 
ates almoſt inſurmountable difhculties. It is a reed 
upon by all travellers, and among the reſt by Sir William 
Hamilton, that from Catania, where the aſcent firſt be- 

ins, to the ſummit, is not leſs than 30 miles. The 
deſcent on the other ſide we have no account of; but, 
whatever ſuppoſition we make, the height of the moun- 
tain muſt be prodigious. If we ſuppoſe it likewiſe to be 
zo miles, and that mount Etna can be repreſented by 
an equilateral triangle, each of whoſe ſides is 30 miles, 
we will have an amazing elevation indeed, no leſs than 
26 miles perpendicular! Such a height = beyond 
all credibility, we muſt contract the ſides of our tri- 
angle, in proportion to its baſis, We ſhall begin with 
allowing 10 miles for the difference between a ſtraight 
line from Catania to the ſummit, and the length of 
the road, occaſioned by the inequalities of the moun- 
tain ; and ſuppoſing the deſcent on the other ſide to 
be ſomewhat ſhorter, we may call it 15 miles. Mount 
Etna will now be repreſented by a ſcalene triangle, 
whoſe baſe is 30 miles, its longeſt ſide 20, and its 
ſhorteſt 15; from which proportions we will ſtill find 
ons its height to be betwixt eight and nine miles. — This 
WP. is ſtill incredible; and when all the various relations 
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ys. it will not be thought preſumptuous in us to give it as 
7 our opinion, that the true dimenſions of this mountain 
"þ are as yet unknown. 

5 b Concerning the products and general appearance of 
on Be :p- this vulcano, authors are much better agreed. — The 
* C „ journey from Catania to its ſummit has been lately 
* deſcribed by three travellers, M. D' Orville, Mr Bry- 
i, 5 done, and Sir William Hamilton. All theſe agree, 
Ba 1 that this ſingle mountain affords an epitome of the dif- 
ang 2 ferent climates throughout the whole world: towards 
leg = the foot, it is very hot; farther up, more temperate; 
* | and grows gradually more and more cold the higher we 
. aſcend. At the very top, it is perpetually covered with 
1 ſnow: from thence the whole iſland is ſupplied with that 

* 5 article, ſo neceſſary in a hot climate, and without which 
A , the natives ſay Sicily could not be inhabited. So great 

4 : 1s the demand for this commodity, that the biſhop's re- 
i ! venues, which are conſiderable, ariſe from the ſale of 
* mount /Etna's ſnow; and he is ſaid to draw 1000 J. a- 
So b year from one ſmall portion lying on the north ſide of the 
gh | mountain, Great quantities of ſnow and ice are like- 
4 = vViſecxported to Malta and Italy, making a conſiderable 
_ . branch of commerce. On the north ſide of this ſnowy 
1 ; region, Mr Brydone was aſſured, that there are ſeveral 
d. 5 ſmall lakes which never thaw ; and that the ſnow mixed 
5 with the aſhes and ſalts of the mountain are accumulated 
o- to a vaſt depth. The quantity of ſalts contained in this 
5 Ountain, he, with great probability, conjectures to 
bot * e one reaſon of the preſervation of its ſnows; for ſalt 
iles I... increaſes the coldneſs of ſnow to a ſurpriſing degree *. 
* Fe In the middle of the ſnowy region ſtands the great 
hat 4 ater, or mouth of Etna; from which, though con- 
= rary to the uſual method of travellers, we tha begin 


dur particular account of this mountain. 


Sir William 
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concerning the height of Ætna are compared, we hope 
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Hamilton deſcribes the crater as a little mountain, 
about a quarter of a mile perpendicular, and very ſteep, 
ſituated in the middle of a gently inclining plain, of 
about nine miles in circumference. It is entirely form- 
ed of ſtones and aſhes; and, as Mr Hamilton was in- 
formed by ſeveral people of Catania, had been thrown 
up about 25 or 30 years before the time (1769) he 
viſited mount Ætna. Before this mountain was thrown 
up, there was only a prodigious large chaſm, or gulph, 
in the middle of the above-mentioned plain; and it 
has been remarked, that about once in 100 years the 
top of Etna falls in; which undoubtedly muſt be the 
caſe at certain periods, or the mountain behoved conti- 
nually to increaſe in height. As this little mountain, 
though emitting ſmoke . every pore, appeared ſo- 
lid and firm, M: Hamilton and his companions went up 
to the very top. In the middle 1s a hollow, about two 
miles and a half in circumference, according to Mr 
Hamilton ; three miles and a half, according to Mr 
Brydone ; and three or four, according to Mr D'Or— 
ville. The inſide 1s cruſted over with fits and ſulphur 
of different colours. It goes ſhelving down, from the 


top, like an inverted cone; the depth, in Mr Hamil- 


ton's opinion, nearly correſponding to the height of 
the little mountain. From many places of this ſpace 
iſſue volumes of ſulphureous ſmoke, which being much 
heavier than the circumambient air, inſtead of aſcend- 
ing in it, roll down the fide of the mountain, till, co- 
ming to a more denſe atmoſphere, it ſhoots off horizon- 
tally, and forms a large tract in the air, according to 
the direction of the wind; which, happily for our tra- 
vellers, carried it exactly to the fide oppofite to which 
they were placed. In the middle of this funnel is the 
tremenduous and unfathomable gulph, ſo much cele- 
brated in all ages, both as the terror of this life, and 
the place of puniſhment in the next. From this gulph 
continually iſſue terrible and confuſed noiſes, which in 
eruptions are increaſed to ſuch a degree as to be heard 
at a prodigious diſtance. Its diameter 1s probably very 
different at different times: for Mr Hamilton obſer- 
ved, by the wind clearing away the ſmoke from time 
to time, that the inverted hollow cone was contracted 
almoſt to a point; while Mr D'Orville and Mr Bry- 
done found the opening very large. Both Mr Bry- 
done and Mr Hamilton found the crater too hot to 
deſcend into it; but Mr D*Orville was bolder : and 
accordingly he and his fellow-traveller, faſtened to 
ropes which two or three men held at a diſtance for 
fear of accidents, deſcended as near as poſſible to the 
brick of the gulph ; but the ſmall flames and ſmoke 
which iſſued from it on every ſide, and a greeniſh ſul- 
phur and pumice-ſtones, quite black, which covered 
the margin, would not permit them to come fo near 
as to have a full view. They only ſaw diſtinctly in 
the middle, a maſs of matter which roſe, in the ſhape 


of a cone, to the height of above 60 feet, and which 


towards the baſe, as far as their ſipht could reach, might 
be 600 or 800. While they were obſerving this ſub- 
ſtance, ſome motion was perceived on the north fide, 
oppoſite to that whereon they ſtood ; and immediately 
the mountain began to ſend forth ſmoke and aſhes. 
This eruption was preceded by a ſenſible increaſe of 
its internal roarings ; which, however, did not conti- 
nue; but after a moment's dilatation, as if to give it 
vent, the vulcano reſumed its former tranquillity ; but 
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as it uus by no means proper to make a long ſtay in 


ſuch a place, our travellers immediately returned to 
their attendants. 

On the ſummit of mount Ætna, Mr Hamilton ob- 
ſerves that he was ſenſible of a difficulty in reſpiration 
from the too great ſubtilty of the air, independent of 
what aroſe from the ſulphureous ſmoke of the moun- 
tain. Mr Brydone takes no notice of this; which pro- 
bably aroſe from the air being in a more rarefied ſtate 
at the time of Mr Hamilton's obſervation, than of Mr 
Brydone's; the barometer, as obſerved by the former, 
ſtanding at 18 inches and 10 lines, by the latter at 19 
inches 6+ lines. 

In theſe high regions there is generally a very violent 
wind, - which, as all our travellers found it conſtantly 
blowing from the ſouth, may poſſibly be commonly di- 
rected from that point. Here Mr Brydone's thermo- 
meter fell to 279. t 

The top of Ætna being above the common region 
of vapours, the heavens appear with exceeding great 
ſplendor. —Mr Brydone and his company obſerved, as 
they aſcended in the night, that the number of ſtars 
ſeemed to be infinitely increaſed, and the light of each 
of them appeared brighter than ufual; the whiteneſs of 
the milky way was like 2 pure flame which ſhot acroſs 
the heavens; and, with the naked eye, they could ob- 
ſerve cluſters of ſtars that were invifible from below. 
Had Jupiter been viſible, he is of opinion that ſome of 
his ſatellites might have been diſcovered with the naked 
eye, or at leaſt with a very ſmall pocket-glaſs. He like- 
wiſe took notice of ſeveral of thoſe meteors called all- 
ing ſtars; which appeared as much elevated as when 
viewed from the plain: a proof, according to Mr Bry- 
done, that “ theſe bodies move in regions much be- 
«© yond the bounds that ſome philoſophers have aſſign- 
ed to our atmoſphere.” 

To have a full and clear proſpect from the ſummit 
of mount Etna, it is neceſſary to be there before ſun- 
riſe; as the vapours raiſed by the ſun, in the day-time, 
will obſcure every obje& : accordingly, our travellers 
took care to arrive there early enough ; and all agree, 
that the beauty of the proſpe& from thence cannot be 
exprefled. — Here Mr Brydone and Mr Hamilton had a 
view of Calabria in Italy, with the ſea beyond it; the 
Lipari 1flands, and Stromboli a vulcano at about 70 
miles diſtance, appeared juſt under their feet ; the whole 
iſland of Sicily, with its rivers, towns, harbours, &c. 
appeared diſtin, as if ſeen on a map. Maſſa, a Sici- 
lian author, affirms, that the African coaſt as well 
that of Naples, with many of its iſlands, have been diſ- 
covered from the top of /Etna. The viſible horizon 
here, is not leſs than 8 or goo miles in diameter. The 
pyramidal ſhadow of the mountain reaches acroſs the 
whole if}and, and far into the ſea on the other fide, form- 
ing a viſible tract in the air, which, as the ſun riſes a- 
bove the horizon, is ſhortened, and at laſt confined to 
the neighbourhood of Ætna. The moſt beautiful part 
of the ſcene, however, in Mr Brydone's opinion, is the 
mountain itſelf, the iſland of Sicily, and the numerous 
iſlands lying round it. Theſe laſt ſeem to be cloſe to 
the ſkirts of Ætna; the diſtances appearing reduced to 
nothing. 

This mountain is divided into three zones, which 
might properly enough be diſtinguiſhed by the names 

of torrid, temperate, and frigid ; they are, however, 
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known by the names of the Piedmonteſe, or Region cul. 
ta, the cultivated, or fertile region; the Sylvoſa, woody, © 
or temperate zone; and the Regione deſerta, the fri id, 
or deſert zone, or region. All theſe are plainly Gti. 
guiſhed from the ſummit. The Regione deſerta is m 
ed out by a circle of ſnow and ice, which extends on all fe 
ſides to the diſtance of about eight miles, beginning at 
the foot of the crater. Greatell part of this region is 
ſmooth and even. This is immediately — at by 
the Sy/ve/a, or woody region; which forms a circle of 
the moſt beautiful green, ſurrounding the mountain on 
all ſides. This regien is variegated with a vaſt number 
of mountains of a conical form, thrown up by Ætua in 
thoſe eruptions which burſt out from its ſides. Mr Ha. 
milton counted 44 on the Catania fide, each having its 
crater, many with large trees flouriſhing both within 
and without the crater. All theſe, except a few of late 
date, have acquired a wonderful degree of fertility. The 
circumference of this zone, or great circle, according to 
Recupero, is not leſs than 70 or 80 miles. It is every. 
where ſucceeded by the Regione culta; which is much 
broader than the reſt, and extends on all fides to the 
foot of the mountain, Here terrible devaſtations are 
ſometimes committed by the eruptions; and the whole 
region is likewiſe full of conical mountains thrown up 
by them. The circumference of this 12 is, by Re- 
cupero, reckoned 183 miles; but we have core,” A 
ven our reaſons for rejecting theſe dimenſions.—Thi 
region is bounded by the fea to the ſouth and ſouth- 
_ and on all other ſides, by the rivers Semetus and 
Alcantara, which form the boundaries of mount Etna. 
About a mile below the foot of the great crater, are 


found the ruins of an ancient ſtructure, called 1/ Torre || Th 
del Filoſsfo, by ſome ſuppoſed to have been built by the Fay 


philoſopher Empedocles, who took up his habitation 
here, the better to ſtudy the nature of mount tna. 
By others they are ſuppoſed to be ruins of a temple of 
Vulcan. They are of brick, and ſeem to have been or- 


namented with marble. Somewhere in this region alſo, 


Mr D*Orville found a great oblong block of poliſhed 
marble, eight or ten feet high, and three or four thick; 
though how it came there, was quite unaccountable to 
him. From Mr D*'Orville's and Mr Brydone's accounts, 
we muſt reckon this part of the mountain pretty ſteep: 
but Mr Hamilton ſays, that the aſcent was ſo gradual, 
as not to be in the leaſt fatiguing; and had it not been 
for the ſnows, they might have rode on their mules to 
the very foot of the crater. 


The woody region deſcends eight or nine miles be- — 5 
below the Regione deſerta, but differs greatly in the tem- 4 


perature of its climate. Mr Hamilton obſerved a gra- 
dual decreaſe of the vegetation as he advanced ; the 
under part being covered with large timber trees, which 
grew * as he approached the third * 
at laſt they degenerated into the ſmall plants of the 
northern climates. He alſo obſerved quantities of ju- 
niper and tanſey; and was informed by his guide, _ 
later in the ſeaſon (he viſited Ætna iu June 1769) ; ere 
are a great many curious plants, and in ſome . 
„ ſaffron in great plenty. In Carrera s m, 
ſtory of Catania, there is a liſt of all the plants al 
herbs of Etna, in alphabetical order. | the 
This region is extolled by Mr Brydone as one of E 
moſt delightful ſpots on earth. He lodged for a nig 


in a large cave near the middle, formed by one 2 
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moſt ancient lavas. It is called La Spelonca del Capri- 


ole, or the goats cavern; becauſe it is frequented by 
thoſe animals, which take refuge there in bad weather. 
Here his reſt was diſturbed by a mountain thrown up 
in the eruption 1766. It — reat quantities 
of ſmoke, and made ſeveral exploſions ike heavy can- 
non fired at a diſtance ; but they could obſerve no ap- 
earance of fire. ; 

This gentleman likewiſe viſited the eaſtern ſide of 
the Regione ſylvaſa, intending to have aſcended that way 
to the ſummit, and deſcended _ on the ſouth ſide 
to Catania; but found it impraCticable ; though what 
the inſurmountable difficulties were, he does not men- 


orion of tion. On this fide, part of the woody region was de- 
* groyed, in 1755, by an immenſe torrent of boiling wa- 


ter, which iſſued from the great crater. Its traces were 
Kill very viſible, about a mile and an half broad, and 
in ſome places more. The ſoil was then only begin- 
ning to recover its vegetative power, which it ſeems this 
torrent had deſtroyed for 14 years. Near this place are 
ſome beautiful woods of cork, and evergreen oak, grow- 
ing abſolutely out of the lava, the ſoil having hardly 
fled the crevices; and not far off, our traveller obſer- 


ved ſeven little mountains that ſeemed to have been form- 


ed by a late eruption. Each of theſe had a regular cup, 
or crater, on the top; and, in ſome, the middle gulph, or 
Vrragine, as the Sicilians call it, was ftill open. Into 
theſe gulphs Mr Brydone tumbled down — and 
heard the noiſe for a long time after. All the fields 
round, to a conſiderable diſtance, were covered with 
large burnt ſtones diſcharged from theſe little vulcanoes. 

he woody region, eſpecially the eaſt fide, called 
Carpinetto, abounds with very large cheſtnut- trees; the 
moſt remarkable of which has been called, from its ſize, 
Caſtagno de Cento Cavalli, or cheſtnut- tree of an hun- 
dred horſe. Mr Brydone was greatly diſappointed at 
the ſight of this tree, as it is only a buſh of five large 
ones growing together: but his guides aſſured him, that 
ail theſe five were once united into one ſtem; and Sig- 
nior Recupero told him, that he himſelf had been at 
the expence of carrying up peaſants with tools to dig 
round this buſh of trees, and found all the ſtems united 
below ground in one root. The circumference, as mea- 
tured by Meſſrs Brydone and Glover who accompanied 
him, amounted to 204 feet. Another of theſe, about a 
mile and a half higher on the mountain, is called Ca/tag- 
ua del Galea: it riſes from one ſolid ſtem to a conſide- 
rable height; after which it branches out, and is a much 
liner object than the other: this was meafured two feet 
above the ground, and found to be 76 feet in circum- 
ference, third, called Caſtagno del Nave, is pretty 


nearly of the ſame ſize; and Maſſa, one of the moſt 


eitcemed Sicilian authors, affirms that he has ſeen ſolid 
oaks there upwards of 40 feet round. All theſe grow on 
a thick rich ſoil, which ſeems originally to have been 
formed of aſhes thrown out by the mountain, Here the 
barometer ſtood at 26 inches 5 lines and an half, in- 
dicating an elevation of near 4000 feet. 
The P:1edmonteſe diſtrict is covered with towns, vil- 
ages, monaſteries, &c. and is well peopled, notwith- 
anding the danger of ſuch a fituation : but the ferti- 


lity of the ſoil tempts people to inhabit that country; 


and their ſuperſtitious confidence in their ſaints, with 
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their vines low, contrary to the cuſtom of thoſe who in- 
habit mount Veſuvius; and they produce a ſtronger 
wine, but not in ſuch abundance: here alſo many ter- 
rible eruptions have burſt forth; particularly one in 
1669. At the foot of the mountain raiſed by that erup- 
tion, is a hole, through which Sir WM Hamilton deſcend- 
ed, by means of a rope, into ſeveral ſubterraneous ca- 
verns, branching out, and extending much farther than 
he choſe to venture, the cold there being exceſſive, and 
a violent wind extinguiſhing ſome of the torches. Many 
other caverns are known in this and the other regions 
of Etna; particularly one near this place called La Spe- 
lonca della Palomba, (from the wild pigeons building 
their neſts there.) Here Mr Brydone was told that ſome 
people had loſt their ſenſes, from having advanced too 
far, imagining they ſaw devils and damned ſpirits. — 
Some of theſe caverns are made uſe of as magazines for 
ſnow; which they are well adapted for, on account of 
their extreme cold. Theſe are with great probability 
ſuppoſed by Sir WM Hamilton to be the hollows made 
by the iſſuing of the lava in eruptions. 

In this region the river cis, ſo much celebrated by 
the poets, in the fable of Acis and Galatea, takes its 
riſe, It burſts out of the earth at once in a large ſtream, 
runs with great rapidity, and about a mile from its 
ſource throws itſelf into the ſea. Its water 1s remark- 
ably clear; and ſo extremely cold, that it is reckoned 
dangerous to drink it: it is ſaid, however, to have a 
— quality, from being impregnated with vitriol; 
in conſequence of which, cattle have been killed by it. 
It never freezes, but is ſaid often to contract a greater 
degree of cold than ice. | 

Havin thus given an account of this mountain in 
its quiet and peaceable ſtate, we muſt now deſcribe the 
the time of an eruption, 
when it ſpreads deſtruction for many miles round, and 
18 4 ant of ſtriking the boldeſt with terror. Here we 
are ſurpriſed to find ourſelves at a loſs ; for though there 
are many particular accounts of the eruptions of Veſu- 
vius, we cannot, after the moſt diligent ſearch, find that 
any writer hath accurately deſcribed the phenomena at- 
tending an eruption of /Etna.—Borelli, indeed, an Ita- 
lian writer, publiſhed a natural hiſtory of this mountain 
for the year 1669, when a very terrible eruption hap- 
pened ; but as this tre tiſe is not now to be found, in 
this part of the world at leaſt, we muſt ſupply the de- 
ficiency in the beſt manner we can, by ſuch hints as 
can be obtained from the writing of Sir WW Hamilton 
and Mr Brydone, together with a very imperfect ac- 
count given by ſome Englith merchants who happened 
to be in Catania at that time, and recorded in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions No 51. 

Sir Wu Hamilton, who has examined both.Veſu- 
vius and Etna in a very accurate manner, never had an 
opportunity of ſeeing an eruption of the latter; but 
as he is of opinion that the two vulcanoes agree per- 
fectly in all reſpects, only that the latter is on a much 
larger ſcale than the former, we hope it will not be un- 
acceptable to our readers to give an account of ſome of 


. the general appearances of Veſuvius when in a Rate 


of eruption, the better to help their ideas concerning 


Etna. 
It has been already obſerved, that a ſmoke con- 
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nal noiſes never ceaſe, The caſe is the ſame with Veſu- 
vius: and Sir WM Hamilton obſerved, that in bad wea- 
ther the ſmoke was more conſiderable, as well as the 
noiſes much louder, than when it was fair; ſo that in bad 
weather he had frequently heard the inward exploſions 
of the mountain at Naples, fix miles diſtant from Ve- 
ſuvius. He alſo obſerved the ſmoke that iflued from the 
mountain in bad weather to be very white, moiſt, and 
not near ſo offenſive as the ſulphureous {teams from va- 
rious cracks in the fide of the mountain. 

The firſt ſymptom of an approaching eruption is an 
increaſe of the {ſmoke in fair weather: after ſome time, 
a puff of black ſmoke is frequently ſeen to ſhoot up in 
the midſt of the white, to a conſiderable height. Theſe 
puffs are attended with confiderable exploſions: for 
while Veſuvius was in this ſtate, Sir WW Hamilton went 
up to its top, which was covered with ſnow; and per- 
ceiving a little hillock of ſulphur, about fix feet ugh, 
which had been lately thrown up, and burnt with a blue 
flame at the top, he was examining this phenomenon, 
when ſuddenly a violent report was heard, a column of 
black ſmoke ſhot up with violence, and was followed 
by a reddiſh flame. Immediately a ſhower of ſtones 
fell; upon which he thought proper to retire. Pheno- 
mena of this kind, in all probability, precede the e- 
ruptions of Etna, in a much greater degree. — The 
ſmoke at length appears wholly black in the day-time, 
and in the night has the appearance of flame; ſhowers 
of aſhes are Ent forth, earthquakes are produced, the 
mountain diſcharges volleys of red-hot ſtones to a great 
height in the air. The force by which theſe ſtones 
are projected, as well as their magnitude, ſeems to be 
in proportion to the bulk of the mountain. Signior 
Recupero aſſured Mr Brydone, that he had ſeen im- 
menſely large ones thrown perpendicularly upwards 
to the height of 7000 feet, as he calculated from the 
time they took to arrive at the earth after begin- 
ning to deſcend from their greateſt elevation. The 
largeſt ſtone, or rather rock, that was ever known to be 
emitted by Veſuvius, was 12 feet long, and 45 in cir- 
cumference. This was thrown a quarter of a mile; but 
much larger ones have been thrown out by mount ZEt- 
na, almoſt in the proportion in which the latter ex- 
ceeds Veſuvius in bulk. Along with theſe terrible 
ſymptoms, the ſmoke that iſſues from the crater is 
ſometimes in a highly electrified ſtate. In this caſe, 
the ſmall aſhes which are continually emitted from the 
crater, are attracted by the ſmoke, and riſe with it to 
a great height, forming a vaſt black, and to appear- 
ance denſe, column; from this column continual flaſhes 
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tended with thunder, and ſometimes not, but equally 
powerful with ordinary lightning. This phenome- 
non was obſerved by Sir WM Hamilton in the ſmoke of 
Veſuvius, and has alſo been taken notice of in that of 
Etna; and where this electrified ſmoke hath ſpread 
over a tract of land, much miſchief hath been done by 
the lightning proceeding from it. 

When theſe dreadful appearances have continued 
ſometimes four or five months, the /ava begins to make 
its appearance. This is a ſtream of melted mineral 
matters, which m Veſuvius commonly boils over the 
top; but very ſeldom does ſo in Etna; owing to the 
great weight of the lava, which, long before it can be 
raiſed to the vaſt height of mount Etna, burſts out 
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pearance of the lava, the violent eruptions of the moun. 
tain generally, though not always, ceaſe; for if this 
burning matter gets not ſufficient vent, the commo. 
tions increaſe to a prodigious degree. In the night. 
time the lava appears like a ſtream of fire, accompanied 
with flame: but in the day-time it has no ſuch appear. 
ance; its progreſs is marked by a white ſmoke, which 
by the reflection of the red-hot matter in the night aſ. 
ſumes the appearance of flame. 


All the abovementioned ſymptoms preceded the great * 
eruption of Ætna in 1669. For ſeveral months before 144. 


the lava broke forth, the od mouth, or great crater on 
the ſummit, was obſerved to ſend forth great quantities 
of ſmoke and flame; the top had fallen in, ſo that the 
mountain was much lowered; the iſlands alſo of Volcan 
and Stromboli, two vulcanoes to the weſtward of Sicily, 
were obſerved to rage more than uſual. Eighteen days 
before the eruption, the ſky was very thick and *= 
with thunder, lightning, frequent concuſſions of the 
earth, and dreadful ſubterraneous bellowings. On 
the 11" of March, ſome time before the lava got vent, 
a rent was opened in the mountain twelve miles in 
length, into which, when ſtones were thrown down, 
they could not be heard to ſtrike the bottom. Burning 
rocks, 60 palms (1 5 of our feet) in length, were thrown 
to the diſtance of a mile; others of a leſſer ſize were 
carried three miles off; the internal noiſes of the moun- 
tain were exceedingly dreadful, and the thunder and 
lightning from the ſmoke ſcarce leſs terrible than 
they. When the lava at laſt got vent, it burſt out of 
a vineyard, 20 miles below the great crater, and ſprung 
up into the air to a conſiderable height, Here it form- 
ed a mountain of ſtones and aſhes, not leſs, as Sir W® 
Hamilton conjectures, than half a mile perpendicular 
in height, and three miles in circumference. For 54 
days, neither ſun nor ſtars had appeared; but ſoon af- 
ter the lava got vent, the mountain became very quiet. 
The terrible effects of this fiery ſtream may be imagined 
from its amazing extent; being, as Sir W Hamil- 
ton obſerves, no Jels than 14 a long, and in many 
places fix in breadth. In its courſe, it deſtroyed the 
habitations of near 30,000 perſons; and meeting with 
a lake four miles in compaſs, it not only filled it up, 
though ſeveral fathom deep, but made a mountain in 
the * of it. Having reached Catania, it deſtroyed 
part of its walls, and ran for a conſiderable length into 
the ſea, forming a ſafe and beautiful harbour; which, 
however, was ſoon filled up by a freſh torrent of the 
ſame inflamed matter. 


It is not eaſy for thoſe who have never been pow Phe 
ent to u 


their minds the horror which muſt attend the breaking che ln 


at thoſe terrible operations of nature, to repre 


forth of a lava; for though the giving vent to this 
burning matter generally produces a ceſſation of the 
violent efforts of the internal fire, yet at the very in. 
ſtant of its exploſion ſcarce any thing can be concetv 

ſo dreadful. —As we cannot find a particular account 
of what happened at the breaking forth of the lava in 
mount Etna in 1669, we muſt content ourſelves with g.. 
ving the reader ſome idea of it from Sir Wu Hamilton $ 
account of the breaking forth of a lava in Veſuvius, no 
more than a quarter of a mile's diſtance from the place 
where he ſtood. © I was making my obſervations, 


ſays he, „on the lava, which had already, from — 
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% ſpot where it firſt broke out, reached the valley; 


« when, on a ſudden, about noon, I heard a violent 
« noiſe within the mountain, and about a quarter of a 
« mile off the place where I ſtood, the mountain ſplit, 
« and with much noiſe, from this new mouth, a foun- 
« tain of liquid fire ſhot up man feet high, and then, 
« like a torrent, rolled on directly towards us. The 
« earth ſhook, at the ſame time that a volley of pu- 
« mice-ſtones fell thick upon us; in an inſtant, clouds 
« of black ſmoke and aſhes cauſed almoſt a total dark- 
« neſs; the exploſions from the top of the mountain 
« were much louder than any thunder I ever heard, 
« and the ſmell of ſulphur was likewiſe very offenſive. 
« My guide, alarmed, took to his heels; and I muſt 
« confeſs I was not at my eaſe. I followed cloſe, and 
« we ran near three miles without ſtopping ; as the 
« earth continued to ſhake under our feet, f was ap- 
« prehenſive of the opening of a freſn mouth, which 
« might have cut off our retreat. I alfo feared that 
e the violent exploſions would detach ſome of the rocks 
« off the mountain of Somma, under which we were 
« obliged to paſs; beſides, the pumice-ſtones, falling 
« upon us like hail, were of ſuch a fize as to cauſe a 
« diſagreeable ſenſation upon the part where they fell. 
« After having taken breath, as the earth ſtill trem- 
« bled greatly, I thought it moſt prudent to leave the 
« mountain and return to my villa; where I found my 
« family in a ou alarnr at the continual and violent 
« exploſions of the vulcano, which ſhook our houſe to 
« its very foundation, the doors and windows ſwing- 
„ing upon their hinges.— The noiſe and ſmell of ful. 
„ phur increaſing, we removed from our villa to Naples: 
« and I thought proper, as I paſſed by Portici, to 
inform the court of what I had ſeen ; and humbly 
offered it as my opinion, that his Sicilian Majeſty 
* ihould leave the neighbourhood of the threatening 
«© mountain. I oblerved, in my way to Naples, 
which was in leſs than two hours after I had left the 
% mountain, that the lava had actually covered three 
miles of the very road through which we had re- 
* treated, It is aſtoniſhing that it ſhould have run ſo 
« faſt; as I have fince ſeen, that the river of lava in 
* the Atrio di Cavallo was 60 and 70 feet deep, and in 
4e ſome places near two miles broad. When his Sici- 
« lian Majeſty quitted Portici, the noiſe was greatly 
* increaſed; and the concuſſion of the air from the ex- 
« ploſions was fo violent, that, in the king's palace, 
doors and windows were forced open, and even one 
« door there, which was locked, was nevertheleſs burſt 
* open. At Naples, the ſame night, many windows 
and doors flew open: (the fy at Naples open 
0 —— doors.) In my houſe, which is not on 
the fide of the town next Veſuvius, I tried the ex- 
5 Periment of unbolting my windows, when they flew 
4 wide open upon every exploſion of the mountain. 
J Beſides theſe exploſions, which were very frequent, 
5 there Was a continued ſubterraneous and violent 

rumbling noiſe, which laſted this night about five 


% hours.“ 


No doubt the ſame terrible appearances are put on 


by Etna at the time its lavas break forth; but in a 


a _ greater degree, in proportion to the ſuperior ſize 
fg, nountain,—The appearance, and indeed the ef. 
s, of the lava itſelf, are very dreadful. When it firſt 

ues, the lava appears very fluid, and runs with the ra- 
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pidity of a ſwift river: but even then it ſurpriſingly re- 


fiſts the impreſſion of ſolid bodies; for Sir WW Hamil- 
ton could not pierce that of Veſuvius with a ſtick dri- 


tna. 


Hamilton's 
Obſerva- 


ven againſt it with all his force; nor did the largeſt tions, p. 16. 
ſtone 4 


was able to throw upon it ſink, but made a 
flight impreſſion, and then floated along. This hap- 
pened almoſt at the very mouth, when the lava appear - 
ed liquid as water, and when he ſaw it running with 
a rapidity equal to the river Severn at the paſſage 
near Briſtol.— A deſcription of the lava iſſuing from 
mount Etna in 1669 was ſent to the court of England 
by Lord Winchelſea, who at that time happened to be at 
Catania in his way home from an embaſly at Conſtanti- 
nople. His account is not now to be procured z but 
Mr Hamilton found a copy in Sicily, and hath given 
an extract, part of which follows. When it was 
„ night, I went upon two towers in divers places; 
& and I could plainly fee, at ten miles diſtance, as we 
« judged, the fire begin to run from the mountain in 
« a direct line, the flame to aſcend as high and as big 
« as one of the greateſt ſteeples in your Majeſty's 
„ kingdoms, and to throw up great ſtones into the air; 
4 I could diſcern the river of fire to deſcend the moun- 
« tain of a terrible fiery or red colour, and ftones of a 
4% paler red to ſwim thereon, and to be ſome as big as 
% an ordinary table. We could ſee this fire to move 
« in ſeveral other places, and all the country covered 
« with fire, aſcending with great flames in many pla- 
« ces, ſmoking like to a violent furnace of iron melted, 
% making a noiſe with the great pieces that fell, eſpe- 
„ cially thoſe that fell into the ſea. A cavalier of 
« Malta, who lives there, and attended me, told me, 
4 that the river was as liquid, where it iſſues out of the 
«© mountain, as water, and came out like a torrent 
« with great violence, and is five or fix fathom deep, 
« and as broad, and that no ſtones ſink therein.“ 

The account given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
is to the ſame purpoſe. We are there told, that the la- 
va is „nothing elſe than diverſe kinds of metals and 
« minerals, rendered liquid by the fierceneſs of the fire 
in the bowels of the earth, boiling up and guſhing 
&« forth as the water doth at the head of ſome great ri- 
« yer; and having run in a full body for a ſtone's-caft 
4 or more, began to cruſt or curdle, becoming, when 
« cold, thoſe hard porous ſtones which the people call 
« Sciarri.” Thoſe, though cold in compariſon of 
what firſt iſſues from the mountain, yet retgined ſo much 
heat as to reſemble huge cakes of ſea-coal ſtrongly ig- 
nited, and came tumbling over one another, bearin 
down or burning whatever was in their way.— In this 
manner the lava proceeded ſlowly on till it came to the 
ſea, when a moſt extraordinary conflict enſued betwixt 
the two adverſe elements. The noiſe was vaſtly more 
dreadful than the loudeſt thunder, being heard thro? 
the whole country to an immenſe diſtance ; the water 
ſeemed to retire and diminiſh before the lava, while 
clouds of vapour darkened the ſun. The whole fiſh on 
the coaſt were deſtroyed, the colour of the fea itſelf 
was changed, and the tranſparency of its waters loſt for 
many months. | 

While this lava was ifſuing in ſuch prodigious quan- 
tity, the merchants, whoſe account is recorded in the 
Philoſophical TranſaQtions, attempted to go up to the 
mouth itſelf; but durft not come nearer than a wg 
leſt they ſhould hare _ overwhelmed by a vaſt pi a 
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the bigneſs of St Paul's ſteeple in London, and went 
up into the air to a far greater height ; at the mouth 
itſelf was a continual noiſe, like the beating of great 
waves of the ſea againſt rocks, or like diſtant thunder, 
which ſometimes was ſo violent as to be heard 60, or 
even 100 miles off, to which diſtance alſo part of the 
Diameter aſhes were carried. —Some time after, having gone up, 
OE i found the mouth from whence this — deluge 
lava iflued. iſſued to be only a hole about 10 feet diameter. This 
is alſo confirmed by Mr Brydone; and is probably 
the ſame through which Sir W® Hamilton deſcended 


into the ſubterranean caverns already mentioned. 


[| * 
A ſſection. 


TY Mount tna, as we have already remarked, has 
* erup- been a celebrated Vulcano from the remoteſt antiqui- 


ty. Diodorus Siculus mentions eruptions of it as 
happening 500 years before the Trojan war, or 1693 
years before the Chriſtian æra. Many others are re- 
corded by hiſtorians in different ages, but none are 
particularly deſcribed. The mountain ſeems ſometimes 
to lie dormant for many years, or even centuries ;-when 
it breaks out again with great fury, and will ſome- 
times burn for years together. Since 1669 there have 
been ſeveral eruptions, but none of them comparable to 
that one. The laſt happened in 1766. The lava 
ſprung up into the air to a conſiderable height, twelve 
miles below the ſummit ; but formed a ſtream only ſix 
miles in length, and one mile in breadth. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable circumſtances we have 
been able to collect, that might ſerve to give an ade- 
quate idea of this famous mountain.—Many things, 
however, concerning the extent, antiquity, &c. of the 
lavas, remain to be diſcuſſed, as well as the opinions of 
philoſophers concerning the origin of the internal fire 
which produces ſo much miſchief: but the conſideration 
of theſe belongs to the general article VuLcano, to 
which the reader 1s referred. — The fate of Catania and 
Hybla, which have often been deſtroyed by eruptions, 
falls to be mentioned under theſe two words. 

ETOLARC HA, in Grecian antiquity, the prin- 
cipal a or governor of the Ætolians. 

AFER (Domitius), born at Niſmes, a famous orator 
under Tiberius and the three ſucceeding emperors. Quin- 
tilian makes frequent mention of him, and commends 
his pleadings. But he diſgraced his talents, by turn- 
ning informer againſt ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages in Rome. He died A. D: 59. 

AFFECTION, in a general ſenſe, implies an at- 
tribute inſeparable from its ſubject. Thus magnitude, 
nn figure, weight, &c. are affections of all bodies; and 
5. 75 1 love, fear, hatred, & c. are affections of the mind *. 
Part I. fec.i, AFFECTION, ſignifying a ſettled bent of mind toward 
iv. a particular being ar thing, occupies a middle ſpace 


1 other +. It is diſtinguiſhable from Diſpoſition, which 
Paſſin, being a branch of one's nature, originally, muſt exiſt 
before there can be an oportunity to exert it upon any 
particular object; whereas Affection can never be ori- 
ginal, becauſe, having a ſpecial relation to a particular 
object, it cannot exilt till the object have once at leaſt 
been preſented. It is alſo diltinguiſhable from Paſſion, 
which, depending on the real or ideal preſence of its 
object, vaniſhes with its object: whereas Affection is a 
laſting connection; and, like other connections, ſubſiſts 
even when we do not think of the perſon, A familiar 
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ina lar of aſhes, which to their apprehenſion exceeded twice 


between diſpeſitiom on the one hand, and paſſiun on the 


A F F. 
example will illuſtrate this. There may be in one per- Atte 
ſon's mind a diſpoſition to gratitude, which, through | 
want of an object, happens never to be exerted; and A 
which therefore is never diſcovered even by the perſon 
himſelf. Another, who has the ſame diſpoſition, meets 
with a kindly office that makes him grateful to his bene. 
factor: An intimate connection is formed between them, 
termed affedtion; which, like other connections, has a 
permanent exiſtence, though not always in view. The 
affection, for the moſt part, lies dormant, till an OPPor- 
tunity offer for exerting it: in that circumſtance, it is 
converted into paſſion of gratitude; and the opportu- 
nity is eagerly ſeized of teſtifying gratitude in the 
warmeſt manner. y 

AFFECTION, among phyſicians, ſigniſies the ſame 
as diſeaſe. Thus the hyſteric afedion is the ſame with 
the hyſteric diſeaſe. 

AFFECTIONS and Paſſions, (non-naturals.) See Mr. 
DICINE, no 152. 

AFFEERERS, or ArrEERORS, in law, perſons 
appointed in court- leets, courts- baron, &c. to ſettle, 
upon oath, the fines to be impoſed upon thoſe who 
have been guilty of faults arbitrarily puniſhable. 

AFFETUOSO, or Con ArrErro, in the Italian 
mulic, intimates that the part to which it is added ought 
to be played in a tender moving way, and conſequently 
rather ſlow than faſt. a 
AFFIANCE, in law, denotes the mutual plighting 
of troth between a man and woman to marry each other. 

AFFIDAVIT, ſignifies an oath in writing, ſworn 
before ſome perſon who is authoriſed to take the ſame. 

AFFINITY, among civilians, imphes a relation con- 
tracted by marriage; in contradiſtinction to conſangui- 
nity, or relation by blood. — Affinity does not found 
any real kinſhip; it is no more than a kind of fiction, 
introduced on account of the cloſe relation between huſ- 
band and wife. It is even ſaid to ceaſe, when the cauſe 
of it ceaſes: hence a woman who is not capable of be- 
ing a witneſs for her huſband's brother during his life- 
time, is allowed for a witneſs when a widow, by rea- 
ſon the affinity is diſſolved. Yet with regard to the 
contracting marriage, affinity is not diſſolved by death, 
though it * in every thing elſe. 

AFFINITY, is alſo uſed to denote conformity or agree - 
ment: Thus we ſay, the affinity of languages, the af- 
finity of words, the affinity of ſounds, &c. 

_ Arrinity, in chemiſtry, implies that natural im- 
pulſe or attraction which various bodies exert towards 
each other. See ChytemisTRY, n* 15, 27, 64. 

AFFIRMATION, in logic, the aſſerting the truth 

of any propoſition. "5 

FFIRMATION, in law, denotes an indulgence allow- 
ed to the people called Quakers; who, in caſes where 
an oath is required from others, may make a ſolemn af- 
firmation that what they ſay is true; and if they make 
a falſe affirmation, they are ſubje& to the penalties of 
perjury. But this relates only to oaths taken to the go- 
vernment, and on civil occaſions; for Quakers are 
not permitted to give their teſtimony in any criminal 
caſe, &c. 

AFFIRMATION, is alſo uſed for the ratifying or con- 
firming the ſentence or deeree of ſome inferior court: 
thus we ſay, the Houſe of Lords affirmed the decree 
of the lord chancellor, or the decree of the lords of ſeſ- 
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AFFLATUS, literally denotes a blaſt of wind, 


r vapour, ſtriking with force againſt another 

_ The word is Latin Formed from ad to, and fare 
to blow. Naruraliſts ſometimes ſpeak of the afllatus 
of ſerpents. Tully uſes the word, figuratively, for a 
divine inſpiration ; in which ſenſe, he aſcribes all great 
and eminent accompliſhments to a divine afflatus. The 
Pythian prieſteſs being placed on a tripod or perforated 
ſtool, over a hollow cave, received the divine afflatus, 
a3 a late author expreſſes it, in her belly; and being 
thus inſpired, fell into agitations, like a phrenetic; 
during which, ſhe pronounced, in hollow groans and 
broken ſentences, the will of the deity. is afflatus 
is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been a ſubterraneous 
fume, or exhalation, wherewith the prieſteſs was lite- 
rally inſpired. Accordingly, it had the effects of a 
real phyſical diſeaſe ;, the paroxyſm of which was ſo 
vehement, that Plutarch obſerves it ſometimes proved 
mortal. Van Dale ſuppoſes the pretended enthuſiaſm of 
the Pythia to have ariſen from the fumes of aromatics, 

AFFRAY, or ArrRAVMEN r, in law, formerly ſig- 
nified the crime of affrighting other perſons, by ap- 
pearing in unuſual armour, brandiſhing a weapon, &c. 
but, at preſent, afray denotes a ſkirmiſh or fight be- 
tween two or more. 

AFFRONTEE, in heraldry, an appellation given 
to animals facing one another on an eſcutcheon; a kind 
of bearing which is otherwiſe called confrontee, and 
ſtands oppoſed to adaſſee. | 

AFRANIUS, a Latin poet, who wrote comedies 
in imitation of Menander, commended by Tully and 
Quintilian : he lived in the 1707 olympiad. 

AFRICA (according to Bochart, from a Punic 
word, ſignifying Ears of Corn) one of the four great 
diviſions, by the moderns called quarters, of the world, 
and one of the three called by the Greeks He, or 
continents. By them it was alſo called Libya. 

Africa lies ſouth of Europe, and welt of Aſia. It is 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean, which ſe- 
parates it from the former; on the north-eaſt, by the 
Red- ſea which divides it from Aſia, and to which it is 
attached by a neck of land called the /thmus of Suez, 
about 60 miles over, ſeparating the Mediterranean from 
the Red-ſea. On the weſt, ſouth, and eaſt, it is boun- 
ded by the main ocean: ſo that it is properly a vaſt 
peninſula, bearing ſome faint reſemblance of a pyra- 
mid, the baſe of which is the northern part, running a- 
long the ſhores of the Mediterranean ; and the top of 
the pyramid is the moſt ſoutherly point, called the Cape 
God Hope. Its greateſt length from north to ſouth is 
4300 mules, and its greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt 
1s 3500 miles; reaching from Lat. 37 N. to 352 8. 
and from Long. 199 W. to 500 E. 
Though the greateſt part of this continent hath been 
1 all ages unknown both to the Europeans and Aſia- 
ties, its ſituation is more favourable than either Europe 
or Aſia for maintaining an intercourſe with other na- 
tons. It ſtands, as it were, in the centre of the three 
other quarters of the globe ; and has thereby a much 
nearer communication with Europe, Afia, and Ame- 
= than any one of theſe has with another. For, (1.) 
bs 6 oppoſite to Europe in the Mediterranean, for al- 

d 1000 miles in a line from eaſt to weſt ; the diſ- 
2 ſeldom 100 miles, never 100 leagues, and ſome- 
mes not above 20 leagues. (2.) It is oppolite to 


in 
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Aſia for all the length of the Red - ſea, the diſtance ſome- 
times not exceeding five leagues, ſeldom fifty (3.) Its 
coaſt for the length of about 2000 miles lies oppoſite 
to America at the diſtance of, from 500 to 700 leagues, 
including the iſlands: whereas America, unleſs where 
it may be a terra incognita, is no where nearer Europe 


than 1000 leagues; and Aſia, than 2500. 


As the equator divides this continent almoſt in the 
middle, the far greateſt part of it is within the tro- 
pics; and of conſequence the heat in ſome places is al- 
moſt inſupportable by Europeans, it being there great- 
ly increaſed by vaſt deſerts of burning ſand. —It can- 
not be doubted, however, that, were the country well 
cultivated, it would be extremely fertile ; and would 

roduce in great abundance not only the neceſſaries, 
Las alſo hs hats, of life. It has been aſſerted, that 
the ſugars of Barbadoes and Jamaica, as alſo the gin- 
er, cotton, rice, pepper, pimento, cocoa, indigo, 
&c. of theſe iſlands, would thrive in Africa to as much 
rfection as where they are now produced. Nor can 
it be doubted, that the Eaſt-Indian ſpices, the tea of 
China and Japan, the coffee of Mocha, &c. would all 
thrive in ſome parts of the African-coaſt ; as this con- 
tinent has the advantage of feeling no cold, the cli- 
mate being either very warm or very temperate. 
Whatever may be the cafe with the internal parts of 


Africa, it 1s certain that its coaſts are well watered 


with many very conſiderable rivers. The Nile and the 
Niger may be reckoned among the largeſt in any part 
of the world, America excepted. The firſt diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courſe 
from its ſource in Abyſſinia. The origin neither of 
the Nile, nor of the Niger, is certainly known; but that 
of the latter is ſuppoſed to run through a tract of land 
little leſs than 4000 miles. Both theſe rivers annually 
overflow their banks, fertilizing by that means the 
countries through which they paſs. The Gambia and 
Senegal rivers are only branches of the Niger.. Many 
vaſt ridges of mountains alfo run through different parts 
of this continent; but their extent is very little known. 
Some of the moſt” remarkable are, (1.) Thoſe called 
Atlas, lying between the 20h and 2 57h degree of north 
latitude, and ſuppoſed almoſt to divide the continent 
from eaſt to weſt. (2.) The mountains of the moon, fo 
called on account of their great height ; ſuppoſed to 
be the boundaries between Abyſſinia and ſome of the 
interior kingdoms. (3.) The mountains of Sierra 
Leona, bo called on account of their abounding with 
lions, and likewiſe ſuppoſed to be the boundaries of 
ſome of the nations. (4.) Thoſe called by the an- 
cients the mountains of God, on account of their be- 
ing ſubject to perpetual thunder and lightning. Of all 
theſe, however, little more is known than their names. 
To what we have already ſaid concerning the pro- 
duce of Africa, we may add, that no part of the world 
abounds with gold and ſilver in a greater degree. Here 
alſo are a prodigious number of elephants; and it is 
ſurpriſing, that neither the ancient nor modern Euro- 
peans, notwithſtanding their extravagant and inſatia- 
ble thirſt after gold and ſilver, ſhould have endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh themſelves effectually in- a country much 
nearer to them than either America or the Eaſt Indies; 
and where the objects of their deſire are found in e- 

qual, if not greater, plenty. ä | 
Next to gold and filver, copper is the molt valuable 
metal, 
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metal; and on this continent is found in great plenty, 
inſomuch that the mountains of Atlas above mentioned 
are ſaid all to be compoſed of copper ore. In ſhort, 
Africa, though a full-quarter of the globe, ſtored with 
an inexhauſtable treaſure, and capable of producing al- 
moſt every neceſſary, conveniency, and luxury of life, 


within itſelf, ſeems to be utterly neglected both by its 


own inhabitants and all other nations : the former, 
being in a ſavage ſtate, are incapable of enjoying 
the bleſſings offered them by nature; and the latter 
taking no farther notice of the inhabitants, or their 
land, than to obtain at the eaſieſt rate what they pro- 
cure with as little trouble as poſſible, or to carry them 
off for ſlaves to their plantations in America. 

Only a ſmall part of this continent was known to 
the ancients, viz. the kingdom of Egypt, and the nor- 
thern coaſt, comprehending little more than what is 
now known by the name of Barbary. It was divided 
into Africa Propria, and Africa Interior. Africa Pro- 
pria comprehended only the Carthaginian territories. 
Africa Interior comprehended all other nations to the 
fouthward of theſe territories, or thoſe at a greater di- 
ſtance from Rome. The only kingdoms, however, 
with which the Romans had any connection, were the 
Numidians, the Mauritanians, and the Gætuli. All 
theſe, as well as Egypt, were ſwallowed up by tbat 
enormous power, and reduced to the condition of Ro- 
man provinces. But the Romans never ſeem to have 
penetrated beyond the tropic of cancer. There appears, 
indeed, to have been ſome intercourſe between them 
and the Ethiopians : but the latter always preſerved 
their liberty ; and we find their queen Candace men- 
tioned in the times of the apoſtles, when the Roman 
power was at its higheſt pn 

Between the tropic of cancer and the equinoctial 
hne, a multitude of ſavage nations were ſuppoſed to 
have their reſidence, known by the names of Melano- 
gztuli, Nigritæ, Blemmyes, Dolopes, Aſtacuri, Lo- 
tophagi, Ichthyophagi, Elephantophagi, &c. (which 
are taken notice of, as well as the others already men- 
tioned, under their proper names); but that Africa 
was a peninſula, ſeems to have been totally unknown 
both to the Europeans and Aſiatics for many ages. — 
It is probable indeed, that ſome of the Phenicians, and 
their offspring the Carthaginians, were not ſo ignorant; 
as they carried navigation to a much greater height 
than either the Greeks or Romans: but their diſcove- 
ries were all concealed with the greateſt care, leſt other 
nations ſhould reap the benefit of them; and accord- 
ingly we can now find no authentic accounts concern- 
ing them. The E round Africa, in particular, 
is recorded by the Greek and Roman writers rather as 
a ſtrange amuſing tale than as a real tranſaction; and 
as neither the progreſs of the Phenician and Carthagi- 
nian diſcoveries, nor the extent of their navigation, were 
communicated to the reſt of mankind, all memorials of 


their extraordinary ſkill in naval affairs ſeem in a great 


meaſure to have periſhed, when the maritime power of 
the former was annihilated by Alexander's conqueſt of 
Tyre, and the empire of the latter was overturned by 
the Romans. 

That the peninſula of Africa, however, was in 
reality failed round by the Phenicians, we have on 
indiſputable authority; for ſome of that nation un- 
dertook the voyage, at the command of Necho king 
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appeared then in the ſouth ſide of them as before they 
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of Egypt, about 604 years before the Chriſtian xt. 


They failed from a port in the Red-ſea, and after 5 


three years returned by the Mediterranean; and the 
very objections that were made to the veracity of their 
accounts at that time, are unanſwerable proofs to us 
that this voyage was really accompliſhed. They pre- 
tended, that, 3 ſailed for ſome time, the ſun be. 
came more and more vertical, after which he appeared 
in the north, and ſeemed to recede from them : that 
as they returned, the ſun gradually ſeemed to moye 
ſouthwards ; and, after becoming vertical once more, 


ſet out. This, which we know muſt certainly have been 
the caſe, was deemed incredible at that time, and uni. 
verſal ignorance concerning the extent of this continent 
prevailed till the 155 century. The firſt attempts to- 
wards attaining a knowledge of Africa was made by 
the Portugueſe in 1412. Notwithſtanding their vici. 
nity, — — never ventured beyond Cape Mon, ſituated 
in about N. lat. 27%.: it had received its name from a 
ſuppoſed impoſſibility of paſſing it. This year they 
proceeded 160 miles farther, to Cape Bojador; which 
ſtretching a conſiderable way into the Atlantic ocean, 
with rocky clifts, appeared ſo dreadful to the naviga- 
tors, that they returned without any attempt to paſs 
it. In an attempt to double this formidable cape, 
they diſcovered the Madeira iſlands in 1419: but Cape 
Bojador continued to be the boundary of their conti- 
nental diſcoveries till 1433; when they penetrated 
within the tropics, and in a few years diſcovered the 
river Senegal, Cape de Verd, and the iſlands which lie 
off that promontory. In 1449, the weſtern iſlands, 
called the Azores, were diſcovered : and in 1471, they 
firſt penetrated beyond the line ; and were ſurpriſed to 
find, that the torrid zone, contrary to the opinion of 
the ancients, who imagined it to be burnt up with 
heat, was not only habitable, but fertile and populous, 
In 1484, they proceeded 1500 miles beyond the line; 
ſo' that they began to entertain hopes of finding that 
way a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies: and two years after- 
wards, the — of Good Hopewas diſcovered by Bar- 
tholomew de Diaz; but it was not till the year 1497, 
that the Portugueſe, under Vaſquez de Gama, aRually 
doubled this cape, and diſcovered the true ſhape of the 
continent. Thus the coaſts of Africa were made per- 
fectly known; and probably the knowledge concerning 
its interior parts would have been much greater than it 
is, had not the general attention been called off from 
this continent by the diſcovery of America in 1492- 
The Romans for a long time maintained their power 
in Africa: but in the year 426, Bonifacius, ſupreme 
vernor of all the Roman dominions in this quarter, 
Fein g compelled to revolt by the treachery of another 
general called Hetius, and finding himſelf unable to 
contend with the whole ſtrength of the Roman em- 
pire, called in Genſeric king of the Vandals to his aid; 
who thereupon abandoned the provinces he had ſeized 
in Europe, and paſſed over into Africa. Bonifacius 
however, being foon after reconciled to his emp 
Placidia, endeavoured in vain to perſuade the Van 
to retire. Hereupon a war enſued, in which the pk 
barians proved victorious, and quickly over-ran all 
Roman provinces in Africa. In the year 435» a peace 
was concluded; when Numidia and ſome other coun” 
tries were ceded to the Vandals, who ſoon after ſe al 


all the reſt. Theſe barbarians did not long enjoy their 
— ill- gotten poſſeſſions: for, about the year 533. Be- 
kſarius drove them out, annexin the provinces to 
the eaſtern empire ; and 1n 647, the Saracens, having 
conquered Meſopotamia, Egypt (which anciently was 
not included in the — of the word Africa) 
phœnicia, Arabia, and Paleſtine, broke like a torrent 
into Africa, which they quickly ſubdued. Their vaſt 
empire being in 936 divided into ſeven kingdoms, the 
African ſtates retained their independency long after 
the others were ſubdued by the Turks : but in the be- 
pinning of the 16h century, being afraid of falling un- 
der the yoke of Spain, they invited the Torks to their 
. aſſiſtance; who firſt protected, and then enſlaved, them. 
0+ 8 They ſtill continue in a kind of dependence on the Ot- 


by Z toman empire. They are not, however, properly ſpeak- 
tl þ ing, the ſubjed?s of the grand Signior, but call him their 
ed ; protector, paying him an annual tribute. On the coaſts, 
Fl the natives are almoſt all addicted to piracy ; and with 
ey ſuch ſucceſs have they carried on their employment, 
ch that the greateſt powers in Europe are become their 
m, | tributaries, in order to procure liberty to trade on the 
TA. 4 Mediterranean. | 

aſs | Concerning even theſe ſtates, which are neareſt to 
pe, ö Europe, very little is known : but the interior nations 
pe are ſcarce known by name; nor do almoſt any two of 
ti. the moſt learned moderns agree in their diviſion of A- 
ted frica into kingdoms; and the reaſon is, that no travel- 
the ler hath ever penetrated into theſe inhoſpitable regions. 
lie In the year 1774, indeed, an account appeared in our 
ds, news- papers and magazines, of a Mr Bruce, who had 
ey entered Abyſſinia, probably the ancient Ethiopia, 
to where he remained upwards of two years ; after which 
of he found means to return, bringing along with him 
ith many great curioſities: but this gentleman, contrary 
us, to the general diſpoſition of — could never be 
ne; prevailed upon to make his diſcoveries public, and diſ- 
hat claimed what was publiſhed by others concerning his 
ers travels; and indeed none of thoſe vague accounts con- 
ar- tained any thing very ſingulaàr, except the horrible cuſ- 
97 tom aſcribed to the Abyſſinians of eating living ani- 
ally mals; which, however problematical, we Abjoin in the 
the note F. According to the beſt accounts we have been 
er- able to procure concerning thoſe regions of Africa ly- 
ing ing beyond Egypt and Barbary, they are divided in 
* the following manner. On the weſtern coaſt, to the ſouth 
om of Barbary, lie the kingdoms of Bildulgerid, Zaara, 
I Negroland, Loango, Congo, Angola, Benguela, and 
wer Terra de Natal. On the eaſtern coaſt beyond Egypt, 


are thoſe of Nubia, Adel, Ajan, Zanguebar, (between 
theſe two a huge deſert is interpoſe ) Monomatapa, 
and Sofola. In the interior parts, the kingdoms of 
Lower Ethiopia, Abex, Monemuge, and Matanan, are 
made mention of. The E part, called Cafra- 
85 is well known for the habitation of the Hottentots, 
the moſt er of all the human ſpecies. 


The chief trade carried on by the Europeans with 
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the more ſavage African nations, is the 8 or 
carrying off by force when it is in their power, ſſaves 
for their colonies in other countries; and becauſe they 
have been remarkably ſucceſsful in this iniquitous trade, 
it hath been gravely aſſerted, that theſe barbarous na- 
tions are deſcended from Canaan the ſon of Ham, 
whom Noah curſed, and propheſied that he ſhould be a 
ſervant of ſervants to his brethren : but, not to inſiſt 
on the abſurdity of ſuppoſing the villany of any na- 
tion a puniſhment "ogy from God, it may juſtly be que- 
ſtioned whether the term © ſervant of ſervants” will 
not apply to ourſelves rather than to them. Certain it 
is, that the interior parts of Africa have never been 
conquered by any nation. A ſet of lawleſs banditti, 
pretending to be deſcended from other vagabonds driven 
out of Troy by the Greeks, enſlaved the greateſt part 
of the known world, and this iſland among the reſt. 
After a number of ages, the Romans were driven out 
by other banditti, and theſe again by others; ſo that 
for a ſpace of time much longer than the ſlave- trade 
hath yet exiſted, the European and moſt Afiatic na- 
tions were ſervants to thoſe who had themſelves been 
accounted the moſt contemptible of the human race; 
but during all this time the Africans enjoyed liberty, 
and do ſtill enjoy it, notwithſtanding the wicked ad- 
vantages the Europeans take of the barbariſm of the 
negroes to make them ſell one another. No European 
nation hath ever made a nation of negroes yield up 
their country to them, or pay them an annual tribute 
nor have they even been able to introduce their cuſ- 
toms among them; ſo that, on the whole, inſtead of 
being the greateſt ſlaves, we cannot help thinking the 
barbarous nations in Africa are the only people on 
earth that have never yet been enſlaved by others.— 
The moſt probable conjectures concerning the peo- 
Lang bag of thoſe kingdoms of Africa concerning which 
we have any credible accounts, are mentioned under 
their proper names, as they occur in the order of the 
alphabet. 
AFRICAN Comranxy, a ſociety of merchants, eſta- 
bliſhed by King Charles II. for trading to Africa; 
which trade is now laid open to all his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, paying 10 per cent. for maintaining the forts. 
AFRICANUS (Julius), an excellent hiſtorian of the 
third century, the author of a chronicle which was 
eatly eſteemed, and in which he reckons 5500 years 
2 the creation of the world to Julius Cæſar. This 
work, of which we have now no more than what 1s to 
be found in Euſebius, ended at the 221** year of the 
vulgar æra. Africanus alſo wrote a letter to Origen 
on the hiſtory of Suſanna, which he reckoned ſuppo- 
ſititious; and we have ſtill a letter of his to Ariſtides, 
in which he reconciles the ſeeming contradictions in 
the two genealogies of Chriſt — 1 by St Matthew 


| and St Luke. 


AFT, in the ſea-Janguage, the ſame with ABArr. 


AFTER-BIRTH, in nudwifery, ſignifies the mem- 
branes 


60 » 

als fot — (fay theſe accounts) with devouring raw fleſh, their cuſtom is to cut collops from live animals, 

tear to pieces with their teeth while warm and palpitating with vital motion. Thefleſh of an animalafteritis 
mte unſavory. : The moſt expert butcher among them is he who can cut moſt fleſh from a beaſt be- 
the deftruai its life: for doing which the utmoſt attention is neceſſary to avoid the great arteries, or thoſe parts 
hoy of which will ſoon bring on death. A com 
— os ou with a cake of flour in his hand ; live catt 
ly, all bathed ie are inſtantly carried in to the company, who lay them upon their cakes, and eat them direct- 
ſerve for a din e tepid blood of the miferable animals, whoſe lowings and groanings, through violence of anguiſh, 

ner bell, or muſie, to the ſhocking barbarians,” 


ny of Abyſlinians at dinner is a horrible ſpeQacle : they 
* brought to the door, and the inhuman butcher cuts 
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branes which ſurround theinfant in the womb, generally 
called the ſecundines. 

AFTER-MATH, in huſbandry, ſignifies the graſs 
which ſprings or grows up after mowing. | 

AFTER-NOON, the fatter half of the artificial day, 
or that ſpace between noon and night. 

AFTER-PAINS, in midwifery, exceſſive pains felt 
in the groin, loins, &c. after the woman is delivered. 

AFTER-SWARMS, in the management of bees, 
are thoſe which leave the hive ſome time after the firſt 
has ſwarmed. See Apts. 

AFWESTAD, a large copper-work belonging to 
the crown of Sweden, which lies on the Dala, in the 
province of Dalecarlia, in Sweden. It looks like a 
town, and has its own church. Here they make cop- 
per plates; and have a mint for ſmall ſilver coin, as well 
as a royal poſt-houſe. W. Long. 14. 10. N. Lat. 58. 10. 

AGA, in the Turkiſh language, ſignifies a great lord 
or commander. Hence the Aga of the Janiſſaries is 
the commander in chief of that corps; as the general 
of horſe is denominated ſpahiclar aga. The aga of 
the janiſſaries is an officer of great importance. He is 
the only perſon who is allowed to appear before the 
Grand Signior without his arms acroſs his breaſt in the 
poſture of a ſlave. Eunuchs at Conſtantinople are in 
poſſeſſion of moſt of the principal poſts of the ſeraglio: 
The title aga is given to them all, whether in employ- 
ment or out. We find alſo agas in ether countries. 
The chief officers under the Khan of Tartary are called 
by this name. And among the Algerines, we read 
of agas choſen from among the boluk ba/his (the firſt 
rank of military officers), and ſent to ” wats in chief 
the towns and garriſons of that ſtate. e aga of Al- 
giers is the preſident of the divan, or ſenate. For ſome 
years, the aga was the ſupreme officer ; and governed 
the ſtate in the place of baſhaw, whoſe power dwindled 
to a ſhadow. But the ſoldiery riſing againſt the bo/uk 
baſhis, or agas, maſſacred moſt of them, and transfer- 
red the ſovereign power to the calif, with the title of 
Dey, or King. 

AGADES, a kingdom and city of Negroland in A- 
frica. It lies nearly under the tropic of Cancer, be- 
tween Gubur and Cano. 'The town ſtands on a river 
that falls into the Niger; it is walled, and the king's 
palace is in the midſt of it. The king has a re- 
tinue, who ſerve as a guard. The inhabitants are 

not ſo black as other Ne roes, and conſiſt of mer- 
chants and artificers. Thoſe that inhabit the fields are 
ſhepherds or herdſmen, whoſe cottages are made of 
boughs, and are carried about from place to place on 
the 8 of oxen. They are fixed on the ſpot of ground 
where they intend to feed their cattle. The houſes in 
the city are ſtately, and built after the Barbary faſhion. 
This kingdom was, and be may ſtill, tributary to the 
king of Tombut. It is well watered; and there is great 
plenty of a cattle, ſenna, and manna. The pre- 
vailing religion is the Mahometan, but very looſely 
— 5 Lat. 26. 10. E. Long. 9. 10. 

AGALOCHUM. See MaTtx1a Mervica, nt 75. 

AGALMATA, in antiquity, a term originally uſed 
to ſignify any kind of ornaments in a temple; but after- 
wards for the ſtatues only, as being molt conſpicuous. 

AGAMEMNON, the ſon of Atreus by Erope, was 
ca 3 of the Trojan expedition. It was fore- 
told to him by Caſſandra, that his wife Clytemneſtra 


as 1 
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would be his death: yet he returned to her; and 10. þ 
cordingly was ſlain by Ægiſthus, who had gained up. þ 
on his-wife in his abſence, and by her means got the | 
government into his own hands, ba 

. AGANIPPIDES, in ancient poetry, a deſignaticn 
given to the muſes, from a fountain of mount Helico, 
called Aganippe. 

AGANIPPE, in antiquity, a fountain of Beeotia 
at mount Helicon, on the borders between Phocis and 
Bceotia, ſacred to the muſes, and running into the river 
Permeſſeus; (Pliny, Pauſanias.) Ovid ſeems to make 
Aganippe and Hippocrene the ſame. Solinus more truly 
diſtinguiſhes them, and aſcribes the blending them to 

tical licenſe. 

AGAPE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, the love-feaſt, ot 
feaſt of charity, in uſe among the primitive Chriſtians; 
when a liberal contribution was made by the rich to 
feed the poor. The word is Greek, and ſignifies Iove.— 
St Chryſoſtom gives the following account of this feaf, 
which he derives from the apoſtolical practice. He 
ſays, „“ the firſt Chriſtians had all things in common, 
as we read in the Acts of the-Apoſtles; but when that 
equality of poſſeſſions ceaſed, as it did even in the A. 
poſtles time, the agape, or love- feaſt, was ſubſtituted 
in the room of it. Docs certain days, after partaking 
of the Lord's ſupper, they met at a common feaſt; the 
rich bringing proviſions, and the poor who had nothin 
being invited.“ It was always attended with receivin 
the holy ſacrament ; but there 1s ſome difference between 
the ancient and modern interpreters as to the circum- 
ſtance of time, viz. Whether this feaſt was held before 
or after the communion. St Chryſoſtom 1s of the lat- 
ter opinion; the learned Dr Cave of the former. —Theſe 
love-feaſts, during the three firſt centuries, were held 
in the church; but at length ſuch abuſes were com- 
mitted at them, that the councils of Laodicea and Car- 
thage prohibited the practice for the future. 

GAPETUYE, in church-hiftory, a name given to 
thoſe young maidens who frequented the company of 
ecclefiaſtics out of a motive of piety and charity. This 
practice afterwards degenerated into an occaſion of li- 
bertiniſm, inſomuch that agapetæ became a term of re- 

roach. 

AGARD (Arthur), a learned Engliſh antiquarian, 
born at Toſton in Derbyſhire in the year 1540. His 
fondneſs for Engliſh antiquities induced him to make 
many large collections; and his office as deputy cham- 
— the exchequer, which he held 45 years, gat 
him great opportunities of acquiring ſkill in that ſtudy, 
Simifarity of taſte brought him acquainted with Sir 
Robert Cotton, and other learned men, who aſſociate] 
themſelves under the name of The Society of Antiquartiatly 
of which ſociety Mr Agard was a conſpicuous member. 
He made the doomſday-book his peculiar ſtudy; and 
compoſed a work purpoſely to explain it, under the title 
of Tractatus de uſu et obſcurioribus verbis libri de Domef 
day: he alſo compiled a book for the ſervice of his ſuc- 
ceſſors in office, which he depoſited with the officers 
of the king's receipt, as a proper index for ſucceeding 
officers. All the reſt of his collections, Ne. at 
leaſt twenty volumes, he bequeathed to Sir Rober Co: 
ton; and died in 1615. 

AGARICUS, or Musxzoom, a genus of the ord! 
of fungi, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants 

Species, Botanical writers enumerate 55 ſpecies d 
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An infuſion of common pepper in milk an 


longing to this genus; of which the molt remarkable 
are the following. 1. The chantarellus, or champig- 
non muſhroom, has a turban-ſhaped hat, rather flat; 
with branched yellow ills running down the pillar; the 
pillar ſhort and naked, moſtly of a pale yellow, but 
ſometimes of a deep and even ſaffron colour. The 

are excellent food, and have a fine flayour. Of this ſpe- 
cies there are two varieties; one called the common, and 
the other the cup, . theſe have the border of 
the hat not circular, but running into angles; reflected 
upwards, in form of an inverted cone, or drinking -glaſs; 
yellow, and when full grown with a tinge of red; the 
falk very ſhort and thick. They are found in the mea- 
dows and paſtures, and in woods. The French and Ita- 
lians eat them,—2. The variegatus, or variegated muſh- 


room, has a very long variegated ſtalk and broad hat. 


It is of a finer flavour than the common muſhroom. — 
2. The muſcarius, or reddiſh muſhroom, has a large hat 
almoſt flat, either white, red, or crimſon, ſometimes beſet 
with angularred warts ; the gills white, flat, andinverſely 
ſpear-ſhaped; the pillar hollow, the cap fixed tothe mid- 
dle of the pillar, limber, and hanging down. This ſpe- 
cies grows in paſtures, and is ſaid to deſtroy bugs effee- 
tually if the juice is rubbed upon the walls and bed- poſts. 
The inhabitants of the north of Europe, whoſe houſes 
are greatly infeſted with flies at the decline of ſummer, 
infue it in milk, and ſet it in their windows, and the 
flies upon taſting the leaſt drop are inſtantly 2 

| wers the 
ſame purpoſe, but the flies through time become wiſe 
enough not to taſte it; and though vaſt numbers are at 
firſt deſtroyed, it is impoſſible to clear a houſe of theſe 
inſets by this means. 4. The campeſtris, or common 
muſhroom, has a ſcaly, whitiſh, and convex hat ; the 
gills of a browniſh red ; the pillar cylindrical, above 
the cap ſmooth and white, below it aſh-coloured. The 
degree of convexity and colour of the gills of this muſh- 
room depend upon its age. At its firſt appearance it 1s 


{mooth, and almoſt globular; the edges of the hat preſs 


upon the pillar; and the gills, which are then almoſt 
white, are covered with a white membrane extendin 

from the edge of the hat to the ſummit of the pillar. 
In this ſtate it is called a button: by degrees it ex- 
pands, the membrane burſts, the edges of the hat re- 
move from the pillar, and the gills are expoſed to view, 
of a bright fleſh colour; this, however, ſoon fades, and 
ſinks at 2 a dark brown or chocolate. The 
hat now loſes its convexity, and becomes almoſt flat, 
rough, and ſcaly. Of this ſpecies there are ſeveral va- 
rieties; particularly one with a broad hat, white above; 
the gills very numerous, and of a pale red or fleſh co- 


lour; the ſtalk ſhort, and pretty thick. It is found in 


parks and lands that have been ong unploughed, com- 
mons and poor lands, in paſtures, and in woods. This 
pecies conſtitutes one of the corner- ſtones of modern 
luxury; either dreſſed in ſubſtance, or boiled up with 
wine and ſpices under the name of catchup. The ſeeds 
are contained in the ſubſtance of the pills; each of 
which is compoſed of two layers, and betwixt theſe lay- 


ers are the ſeeds, which fall to the ground when ripe. 


Some of them in their fall are catched upon the cup, 
and detained on its woolly ſurface, where, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of a microſcope, they may be eaſily found. —5. The 
viridis, or green muſhroom, is large, and of a whitiſh 


2 * che fleſ is of a fine flavour. It grows in woods. 
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name of a poiſon, rather than of a medicine. 


gardeners who raiſe them for 
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6. The æruginoſus or verdigriſe muſhroom, is of a mo- Agaricus, 
derate ſize, and covered with a mucus of a verdigriſe Me Fad 
colour. It is only to be found in the garden belong- — 
ing to the company of apothecaries at FRE and in 

St James's park. It has alſo been obſerved in a gravel- 


= 


15 in the middle of September.—7. The clypeatus, or 
ong-ſtalked muſhroom, has an hemiſpherical hat taper- 
ing to a point, and clammy ; the pillar long, cylindrical, 
and white ; the gills white, — not concave; duſted 
with a fine powdery ſubſtance on each fide; the root 
bulbous, long, and hooked at the end. It is found in 
September, in woodlands and paſtures. 'This ſpecies 
is thought to be poiſonous ; Ss" | we have the following 
account of the da produced by eating it, in 
Dr Percival's Eſſays. Robert Uſherwoad, of Mid- 
dleton, near Mancheſter, a ſtrong healthy man, aged 
50 years, early in the morning gathered and eat oe 
he ſuppoſed to be a muſhroom. He felt no ſymptoms of 
indiſpoſition, till five o*clock in the evening ; when, be- 
ing very thirſty, he drank near a quart of table-bcer. 
Soon x Gam! he became univerſally ſwoln, was fick, 
and in great agonies. A ſevere vomiting and purging 
ſucceeded, with violent cramps in his legs and thighs. 
He diſcharged ſeveral pieces of the fungus, but with 
little or no relief. His pains and evacuations continued, 
almoſt without intermiſſion, till the next night; when 
he fell into a ſound fleep, and awaked in the morning 
perfectly eaſy, and free from complaint.''— Many of 


the different ſpecies of this genus grow on cows or 


horſes dung, on dunghills, on rotten wood, in cel- 
lars, or on the trunks of trees; of which the moſt 
remarkable is, 8. 'The quercinus, or agaric of the 
oak. This is of various fizes, ſometimes not ex- 
ceeding the bigneſs of the fiſt, ſometimes as large as a 
man's Kr t takes at leaſt an year or two to grow 
to its full fize. There are two kinds of it, called by 
the ancients mas and femina the male is dark colour- 
ed, hard, heavy, and woody; it is ſometimes uſed by 
the dyers, as an ingredient in the black dye. The fe- 
male, or officinal agaric, is covered with a hard blackiſh 
rind like the other; but when the cortical part is pared 


off, the internal ſubſtance appears quite white; by age 


it changes a little yellowiſh. It ſhould be very light, 


porous, eaſy to break, and free from any hard pieces 
or compact veins. It taſtes at firſt ſweetiſh in the mouth, 


but preſently becomes very bitter and nauſeous. It is 


” . . — P M 
an article in the Materia Medica * ; but deſerves the ng Fox 


no 76. 
Culture. Only the eſculent kinds of muſhrooms are f 


cultivated; and the following method is uſed by the 
Fale.--If the young muſh- 

rooms cannot be procured from gardens, they muſt be 
looked for in rich paſtures during the months of Au- 
guſt and September: the ground muſt be opened about. 
their roots, where it is frequently found full of ſmall 
white knots; which are the off-ſets, or young muſh - 
rooms. Theſe muſt be carefully gathered in lumps, 
with the earth about them : but as this ſpawn cannot 
be found in the paſture, except at that ſeaſon when the 
muſhrooms are naturally produced, it may be ſearched 
for at any time in old dung-hills, eſpecially where there 
has been much litter, and it hath not been penetrated 
by wet ſo as to rot : it may alſo be found very often 
in old hot-beds ; or it may be procured by mizing 
ſome long dung from the ttable, which has not been 
4 thrown 
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thrown on a heap to ferment, with ſtrong earth, and 

ut under cover to prevent wet getting to it. The 
5 awn commonly appears in about two months after 
the mixture is made ; but proportionably ſooner the 
more effeQually the air is excluded, provided the mix- 
ture is not kept ſo cloſe as to heat. Old thatch, or 
litter which has lain long abroad ſo as not to ferment, 
is the beſt covering. The ſpawn has the appearance 
of white mould ſhooting out into long ſtrings, by which 
it may be eaſily known wherever it is met with.—The 
beds for receiving the ſpawn are now to be prepared. 
Theſe ſhould be made of dung in which there is plenty 
of litter, but which ſhould not be thrown on a heap to 
ferment : that dung which has lain ſpread abroad for a 
month or longer, is beſt. The beds ſhould be made on 
dry ground, and the dung laid on the ſurface; the 
width at the bottom ſhould be two and a half or three 
feet, the length in proportion to the quantity of miuſh- 
rooms defired ; then lay the dung about a foot thick, 
covering it with ſtrong earth about four inches deep. 
Upon this lay more dung, about 10 inches thick; then 
another layer of earth, {till drawing in the ſides of the 
bed, ſo as to form it like the roof of a houſe; which may 
be done by three layers of dung, and as many of earth. 
When the bed is finiſhed, it muſt be covered with litter 
or old thatch, both to prevent its dying too faſt, and 
to keep out wet. In this ſituation it ought to remain 
eight or ten days, when it will be in a proper tempe- 
rature to receive the ſpawn ; for this is deſtroyed by 
too much heat ; though, before planting, it may be kept 
very dry, not only without detriment, but with con- 
ſiderable advantage.— The bed being in a proper tem- 
perature for the Laa the covering of litter ſnould be 
taken off, and the ſides of the bed ſmoothed; then a 
covering of light rich earth, about an inch thick, 
ſhould be laid all over the bed; but this ſhould not be 
wet. Upon this the ſpawn mult be thruſt, laying the 
Jumps two or three inches aſunder : then gently cover 
this with the ſame light earth, above half an inch 
thick ; and put the covering of litter over the bed, lay- 
ing it ſo thick as to keep out wet, and prevent the 
bed from drying. In ſpring or autumn the muſhrooms 
will begin to appear, perhaps in a month after making; 
but when the beds are made in fummer or winter, they 
are much longer before they produce. In any ſeaſon, 
however, they ought not to. be haſtily deſtroyed ; ſince 
muſhroom-beds have been known to produce very 
plentifully, even after the ſpawn has lain in them five 
or fix months. When the beds are deſtroyed, the 
ſpawn ſhould. be carefully preſerved, and laid up in a 
dry place, at leaſt five or ſix weeks before it is again 
planted. — The difficulty of managing muſhroom-beds 
is, to keep them always in a proper degree of moiſture, 
In the ſummer ſeaſon they may be uncovered to re- 
ceive gentle ſhowers of rain at proper times; and in 
long dry ſeaſons the beds ſhould now and then be 
watered, but much wet ought by no means to be ſuf- 
fered to come to them. During the winter ſeaſon they 
muſt be kept as dry as poſſible, and ſo cloſely covered 
as to keep out cold. In froſty, or very cold weather, 
if ſome warm litter, ſhaken out of a dung-heap, is laid 
on, the growth of the nmſhrooms will be promoted: 
but betwixt this and the bed, a covering” of dry litter 
muſt be interpoſed ; which ſhould be renewed as it de- 
*ays ;z and, as the cold increaſes, the covering muſt be 
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thickened, By attending to theſe directions, plenty An 
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of muſhrooms may be produced all the year AT 
One bed will continue good for many months, 

In the Ephemerides of the Curious we find mention 
made of.a 20 called by Dr John George Wolcka. 
merus, who ſaw one in Italy, Lapis Lyncarius, which ne. 
ver ceaſes to produce in a few days muſhrooms of an ex. 
cellent flavour by the moſt ſimple and eaſy proceſs ima. 
ginable. It is (ſays he) of the bigneſs of an ox's head, 
rough and uneven on its ſurface, and on which alſo are 
perceived ſome clefts and crevices. It is black in ſome 

arts, and in others of a lighter and greyiſh colour, 
a it is porous, and nearly of the nature of the 
pumice- ſtone, but much heavier; and it contains a 
{mall piece of flint, which is ſo incorporated with it a 


to appear to have been formed at the ſame time the 


ſtone itſelf received its form. This gives room to judge, 
that thoſe ſtones have been produced by a fat and re 
juice, which has the property of indurating whatever 
matter it filtrates into. The ſtone here ſpoken of, when 
it has been lightly covered with earth, and ſprinkled 
with warm water, produces muſhrooms of an exquiſite 
flavour, which are uſually round, ſometimes oval, and 
whoſe borders, by their inflexions and different curvi- 
ties, repreſent in ſome meaſure human ears. 'The prin- 
cipal colour of theſe muſhrooms is ſometimes yellowiſh, 
and ſometimes of a bright purple; but they are always 
diſſeminated with different ſpots, of a deep orange co- 
lour, or red brown; and when theſe ſpots are recent, 
and ſtill in full bloom, they produce a very agreeable 
effect to the fight. But what appears admirable is, 
that the part of the ſtalk which remains adhering to the 
ſtone, * the muſhroom has been ſeparated from it, 
prone adually hard, and petrifies in time, ſo that it 

eems that this fungites reſtores to the ſtone the nutri- 
tive juice it received from it, and that it thus contri- 
butes to its increaſe.” John Baptiſt Porta pretends, 
that this ſtone is found in ſeveral parts of Italy; and that 
it is not only to be met with at Naples, taken out of 
mount Veſuvius ; but alſo on mount Pantherico, in the 
8 of Arellino; on mount Garganus, in Apu- 
ia; and on the ſummit of ſome other very high moun- 
tains. He adds, that the muſhrooms which grow on 
thoſe ſorts of ſtones, and are uſually called fungi Hncu- 
rii, have the property of diffolving and breaking the 
ſtone of the kidneys and bladder; and that, for this 
purpoſe, nothing more is required than to dry them in 
the ſhade, and being reduced to powder, to make the 
patient, faſting, take a ſufficient quantity of this pow- 
der, in a glaſs of white-wine, which will ſo cleanſe the 
excretory ducts of the urine, that no ſtones will ever 
after be collected in them. As to the form of thoſe 
muſhrooms, their root is ſtony, uneven, divided accord- 
ing to its longitudinal direction, and compoſed of f- 
bres as fine as hairs, interwoven one with another. 
Their form on firſt ſhooting out reſembles a ſmall blad- 
der ſcarce then larger than the bud of a vine; and, if in 
this ſtate they are ſqueezed between the fingers, 41 © 
queous ſubacid liquor iſſues out. When they are dt 
their full growth, their pedicle is of a finger's lengt%» 
larger at top than at bottom, and becomes inſenlibly 
ſlenderer in proportion as it is nearer the earth. Theſe 


muſhrooms are alſo formed in an umbella, and variega 


ted with an infinity of little ſpecks ſituate very near one 


another. They are ſmooth and even on the upper * 
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ge, but underneath leafy like the common muſhrooms, 
ts Their taſte is likewiſe very agreeable, and the fick are 
— not debarred cating of them when they have been dreſs- 
ed in a proper manner. Curioſity having prompted 
ſome naturaliſts and phyſicians to ſubmit theſe ſtones to 
a chemical analyſis, in order to be more competent 
judges of the uſes they might be put to in medicine, 
there firſt came forth, by diſtillation, an infipid water, 
aud afterwards a ſpirituous liquor. The retort havin 
been heated to a certain point, there aroſe an oil, which 
had nearly the ſmell and taſte of that of guaiacum ; 
and a very acrid ſalt was extracted from the aſhes. 

Mineral Acaric, a marley earth reſembling the 
vegetable of that name in colour and texture. It is 
find in the fiſſures of rocks, and on the roofs of ca- 
. verr33 and is ſometimes uſed as an aſtringent in fluxes, 
hamorrkages, &c. 

AGATE, or Acnar, (Ong the Greeks and La- 
tins, AyzT1;, and Achates, from a river in Sicily, on the 
banks of which it was firſt found), a very extenſive ge- 
nus of the ſemipellucid gems. 

Theſe ſtones are variegated with veins and clouds, 
but have no zones like thoſe of the onyx. They are 
compoled of cryſtal debaſed by a large quantity of earth; 
and not formed, either by be mia incruſtations round 
a central nucleus, or made up of plates laid evenly on 
one another; but are merely the effect of one ſimple 
concretion, and variegated only by the diſpoſition gi- 
ven, by the fluid they were formed in, to their differ- 
ently coloured veins or matters. | 


lours of their ground. Of thoſe with a"awhite ground 
5D, there are three ſpecies. (1.) The dendrachates *, mocoa 
lone, or arboreſcent agat. This ſeems to be the ſame 
with what ſome authors call the achates with roſemary 
in the middle, and others achates with little branches 
of black leaves. (2.) The dull milty- lootiug agate. 
This, though Pore inferior to the former, is yet a 
very beautiful ſtone. It is common on the ſhores of 
rivers in the Eaſt Indies, and alſo in Germany and 
ſome other parts of Europe. Our lapidaries cut it in- 
to counters for card-playing, and other toys of ſmall 
value. (3.) The lead-coloured agate, called the phaſa- 
e by the ancients, | | 
Of the agates with a reddiſb ground there are four 
ſpecies, ( An impure one of a fleſh-coloured white, 
which is but, of little beauty in compariſon with other 
apates, The admixture of fleſh-colour is but very 
light; and it is often found without any clouds, veins, 
or other variegations; but ſometimes it 1s prettily vein- 
ed or variegated with ſpots of irregular figures, ha- 
ning fimbriated edges. 
and ſome other parts of Europe; and is wrought into 
toys of ſmall value, and often into the German. gun- 
flints. It has been ſometimes found with evident 
img. wens of the perfect moſſes bedded deep in it. (2.) 
That of a pure blood colour, called hemachates t, or 
the bloody agate, by the ancients. (3.) The clouded 
and ſpotted agate, of a pale fleſh colour, called by the 
ancients the carnelian agate, or fardachates ||. (4.) 
lt Hlead-coloured one, variegated with yellow, 
—_ 4 e coral agate, or corallo-achates g, by the an- 
Of the agates with a yellowiſh und there are on- 
ly two known ſpecies ; the one of the colour of yel- 
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Agates are arranged according to the different co- 


It is found in Germany, Italy, 


ſpeci- 
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low wax, called cerachates by the ancients; the other Agate. 
a very elegant ſtone, of a yellow ground, variegated 
with white, black, and green, called the leonina, and 
leonteſeres r, by the ancients. 
Laſtly, Of the _—_— with a greeniſb ground, there 
is only one known ſpecies, called by the ancients /a/- 
achates Þ. * Jaſpa- 
Of all theſe ſpecies there are a great many varieties 2 
ſome of them having upon them natural repreſentations 
of men and different kinds of animals, &. Theſe re- 
preſentations are not confined to the agates whoſe 
ound is of any particular colour, but are occaſional- 
y found on all the different ſpecies. Velſchius had in 
his cuſtody a fleſh-coloured agate, on one fide of which 
appeared a half-moon in great perfection, repreſented 
by a milky ſemicircle; on the other fide, the phaſes of 
veſper, or the evening- ſtar; whence he denominated it 
an aphrodifian agate. An agate is mentioned by Kir- 
cher *, on which was the repreſentation of a heroine * Ephem. 
armed; and one in the church of St Mark in Venice 8 
has the repreſentation of a king's head adorned with a obſ. 161. 5 
diadem. On another, in the muſæum of the prince 
of Gonzaga, was repreſented the body of a man with 
all his clothes in a running poſture. A ſtill more cu- 
rious one is mentioned by 4 Boot 1, wherein appears a + De Gem. 
circle ſtruck in brown, as exactly as if done with a pair J. + c. 95. 
of compaſſes, and in the middle of the circle the exact 
figure of a biſhop with a mitre on: but inverting the 
ſtone a little, another figure appears; and if it is tur- 
ned yet further, two others appear, the one of a man, 
and the other of a woman. But the moſt celebrated 
agate of this kind 1s that of Pyrrhus, wherein were re- 
reſented the nine muſes, each with their proper attri- 
5 and Apollo in the middle playing on the harp ||. || Pliny, 
In the emperor's cabinet is an oriental agate of a fur- ****Vii-c:3 
priſing bigneſs, being faſhioned into a cup, whoſe dia- 
meter is an ell, abating two inches. In the cavity is 
found delineated in black ſpecks, B. XR18TOR. 8s. XXX. 
Other agates have alſo been found, repreſenting the 
numbers 4191, 191; whence they were called arithme- 
tical agates, as thoſe repreſenting men or women have 
obtained the name of anthropomorphonus. 
Great medicinal virtues were formerly attributed to 
the agate, ſuch as reſiſting poiſons, eſpecially thoſe of 
the viper, ſcorpion, and ſpider ; but they are now very 
juſtly rejected from medicinal practice. The oriental 
ones are all ſaid to be brought from the river Gambay. 
A mine of agates was ſome time ago diſcovered in 
Tranſylvania, of divers colours; and ſome of a large 
ſize, weighing ſeveral pounds. 
Agates may be ſtained artificially with ſolution of 
ſilver in ſpirit of nitre, and afterwards expoſing the 
place to the ſun ; and e theſe artificial colours See Che- 
diſappear on laying the ſtone for a night in aquafortis, #5, 1® 197. 
yet a knowledge of the practicability of thus ſtaining 
agates, muſt render thoſe curious figures above-men- 
tioned ſtrongly ſuſpected of being the work not of na- 
ture, but of art. Some account for theſe phenome- 
na from natural cauſes. Thus, Kircher, who had ſeen 
a ſtone of this kind in which were depicted the four 
letters uſually inſcribed on crucifixes, I. N. R. I. ap- 
prehends that ſome real crucifix had been buried un- 
der- ground, among ſtones and other rubbiſh, where the 
inſcription happening to be parted from the croſs, and 
to be received among a on mould or clay ſe 
| 2 ö 
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Agate, of the impreſſion of the letters, came afterwards to be 
petrified. In the ſame manner he ſuppoſes the agate 
of Pyrrhus to have been formed. Others reſolve much 
of the wonder into fancy, and ſuppoſe thoſe ſtones 
see Ca- formed in the ſame manner with the camieux * or Flo- 
alen. rentine ſtones. 

The agate is uſed for making cups, rings, ſeals, han- 
dles for knives and forks, hilts for ſwords and hangers, 
beads to pray with, {melling-boxes, patch-boxes, &c. 
being cut or ſawed with no great difficulty. At Paris, 
none have a right to deal in this commodity except the 
wholeſale mercers and goldſmiths. The ſword-cutlers 
are allowed to fell it, but only when made into handles 
for conteaux de chaſſe, and ready ſet in. The cutlers 
have the ſame privilege for their knives and forks. 

Conſiderable quantities of theſe ſtones are ſtill found 
near the river Achates in Sicily. There are found in 
ſome of theſe the ſurpriſing repreſentations above- 
mentioned, or others ſimilar to them. By a dextrous 
management of theſe natural ſtains, medals have been 
produced, which ſeem maſter · pieces of nature: for this 
ſtone bears the graver well; and as pieces of all mag- 
nitudes are found of it, they make all ſorts of work it. 
The high altar of the cathedral of Meſſina is all over 
eneruſted with it. The lapidaries pretend that the In- 
dian agates are finer than the Sicilian; but father La- 

Voyage d' bat * informs us, that in the ſame quarries, and even in 

5 OY the ſame block, there are found pieces much finer than 

rsd. others, and theſe fine pieces are ſold for Indian agates 
in order to enhance their price. 

AGATE, among antiquaries, denotes a ſtone of this 
kind engraven by art. In this ſenſe, agates make a ſpe- 
cies of antique gems, in the workmanſhip whereof we 
fiad eminent proofs of the great {kill and dexterity of 
the ſculptors. Several agates of exquiſite beauty are 
preſerved in the cabinets of the curious ; but the facts 
or hiſtories repreſented on theſe antique agates, however 
well executed, are now become ſo obſcure, and their 
explications ſo difficult, that ſeveral diverting miſtakes 
and diſputes have ariſen among thoſe who undertook 
to give their true meaning. 

he great agate of the apotheoſis of Auguſtus, in 

the treaſury of the holy chapel, when ſent from Con- 
ſtantinople to St Lewis, paſſed for a triumph of Joſeph. 

An agate now in the French king's cabinet, had been 

kept 700 years with great devotion, in the Benedictine 

Fiſt. Acad. abbey of St Evre at Toul, where it paſſed for St John 
R. Infcript, the evangeliſt carried away by an eagle, and crowned 
—— 35)» by an angel ; but the heatheniſm of it having been. 
lately detected, the religious would no longer give it 

a place among their relicts, but preſented it in 1684 

to the king. The antiquaries found it to be the apo- 

theoſis of Germanicus. In like manner the triumph 

of Joſeph was found to be a repreſentation of Germa- 

nicus and Agrippina, under the figures of Ceres and 
Triptolemus. Another was preſerved, from time im- 
memorial, in one of the moſt ancient churches of 


France, where it had paſſed for a repreſentation of pa- 


radiſe and the fall of man; there being found on it two. 
figures repreſenting Adam and Eve, with a tree, a ſer- 
pent, and an Hebrew inſcription round it, taken from 
the third chapter of Genefis, „The woman ſaw that 
the tree was good, &c.”” The French academiſts, in- 
Zead of our firſt parents, found Jupiter and Minerva 
repreſented by the two figures: the inſcription was of 


*+ 


a modern date, written in a Rabbinical charaRer, v 
incorrect, and poorly engraven. The prevailing opi- 


nion was, that this agate repreſented ſimply the worſhip _**k 


of Jupiter and Minerva at Athens. 

AGATE, is alſo a name of an inſtrument uſed by gol. 
wire · drawers; ſo called from the agate in the middle of 
it, which forms its principal part. 

AGATHIAS, or, as he calls himſelf in his epi- 

ms, AcAruius, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Sch. 
7 icus, a Greek hiſtorian in the Gt century under Ju- 
ſtinian. He was born at Myrina, a colony of the an- 
cient olians, in Aſia the leſs, at the mouth of the ti. 
ver Phythicus. He was an advocate at Smyrna. Tho 
he had a taſte for poetry, he was yet more famous for 
his hiſtory, which begins with the 26th year of Juſti. 
nian's reign, where Procopius ends. It was printed in 
Greek and Latin, with Bonayenture Vulcanius's, at 
Leyden, 1594, in 4%; and in Paris at the king's print- 
ing-houſe, 1660, in folio. | 

AGATHO, a tragic and comic poet, diſciple to 
Prodicus and Socrates, applauded in Plato's dialogues 
for his virtue and beauty. His firſt tragedy obtained 
the prize; and he was crowned in the preſence of up. 
wards of zo, ooo men, the 47h year of the go't Olym- 
piad. There is nothing now extant of his, except a 
few quotations in Ariſtotle, Athenzus, and others, 

AGATHOCLES, the famous tyrant of Sicily, ſon 
of a potter at Reggio. He was a thief, common ſoldier, 
centurion, general, and a pirate, all in a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion. He defeated the Carthaginians ſeveral times 
in Sicily, and was once defeated himſelf. He firſt 
made himſelf tyrant of Syracuſe, and then of all Si- 
cily ; after which, he vanquiſhed the Carthaginians a- 

ain both in Sicily and Africa. But at length having 
ill ſucceſs, and being in arrears with his ſoldiers, they 
mutinied, forced him to fly his camp, and cut the 
throats of his children, whom he left behind. Reco- 
vering himſelf again, he relieved Corfou, beſieged by 
Caſſander; burnt the Macedonian fleet; returned to Si- 
cily, murdered the wives and children of thoſe who had 
murdered his; afterwards meeting with the ſoldiers 
themſelves, he put them all to the ſword; and ravaging 
the ſea-coaſt of Italy, took the city of Hipponium. 
He was at length poiſoned by his grandſon Archaga- 
thus, in the 72d year of his age, 290 years before Chriſt, 
having reigned 28 years. 

AGA HYRNA, or AcaTayRnuUm, AGATHYR- 
$4, (Polybius;) AcaTHyrsuUm, — a town of 
Sicily; now S. Marco; as old as the war of Troy, be- 
ing built by Agathyrnus, ſon of ZEolus, on an emi- 
nence. The gentilitious name is Agathyrneus; or, ac- 
cording to the Roman idiom, Agathyrnen/ir. 


AGAVE, the common American aloe ; a genus of 
the monogynia order belonging to the hexandria claſs of 


plants. Of this genus, botanical writers enumerate eight 

Species. 1. The Americana, or great American aloe. 
The ſtems of this, when the plants are vigorous, gene- 
rally riſe upwards of 20 feet high, and branch out on 
every ſide towards the top, ſo as to form a kind of py- 
ramid : the ſlender ſhoots being garniſhed with greeniſh 
yellow flowers, which ſtand ere&, and come out in thick 
cluſters at every joint: theſe make a fine appearances 
and continue long in beauty ;'a ſucceflion of new flowers 
being produced for near three months in favourable 


ſeaſons, if the plant is protected from the autumnal 
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eos, The ſeeds do not ripen in England. It has 


been generally thought, that theſe plants do not flower 


i they are 100 years old: but this is a miſtake ; for 
5 3 cf their flowering depends on their gr N h: 
{> that in hot countries where they grow faſt, and ex- 

und many leaves every ſeaſon, they will flower in a 
few years; 
is flow, 
their _ 
{triped leaves are p 
cardens . The Virginia, 
ſimple talk. This ſo much reſembles the laſt, as to 
be diſtinguiſhable only by good judges. The principal 


o 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with 
which are pretty common in the Engliſh 


diorence is, that the leaves of this are narrower toward 


their extremity, and of a paler colour : the ſtems of 
this fort do not riſe ſo high as the firſt, nor do they 
branch in the ſame manner, but the flowers are collect- 


ed into a cloſe head at the top; they are, however, of 


the ſame ſhape and colour. 3. The fetida, or piet, hath 
long, narrow, {tiff leaves, of a pale green colour: the 
plants rarely grow above three feet in height, but 
the flower-ſtem riſes to near 20, and branches out 
much like that of the firſt, but more horizontally: the 
flowers are of the ſame ſhape, but ſmaller, and of a 

reener colour. After the flowers are paſt; inſtead of 
{-ed-veſlels, young plants ſucceed them; which, falling 
off, are to be received in pots, where they ſoon take 
root, and become perfect. This ſort never ſends out 
off-ſets from the roots; ſo that it can only be multi- 
plied when it flowers; and preſently after the young 
plants have dropped off, the old one dies. 4. The 


tuberoſa, or American aloe with a tuberous root, a- 


grees with the laſt in its general characters; only that 


the leaves are indented, and each of them terminates in 


a ſtrong thorn. 5. The vivipara, ſo called from its 


producing young plants after the flowers are fallen 
off, never grows to a large ſize; the flower-ſtem riſes 
to about 12 feet in height, and branches out in the 
ſame manner as the third fort, with which it agrees in 
moſt of its other properties. 6. The karratto is as 
yet ſo little known in Britain, that no particular de- 
ſcription of it can be given. 7. The Vera Cruz ſo 


greatly reſembles the firſt as to be ſcarce diſtinguiſh- ' 


able. 8. The rigida hath long narrow ſtiff leaves, 
which are entire, and terminated by a ſtiff black ſpine. 
It is very little known. 

Culture, The third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and eighth 
forts are ſo tender, that they cannot be preſerved thro? 
the winter in England unleſs they are placed in a warm 
ſtove ; nor will t ey thrive when ſet abroad in ſummer, 
and therefore muſt conſtantly remain in the ſtove, ob- 
ſerving to let them enjoy a large ſhare of free air in 
warm weather. They require a Light ſandy earth, and 
ſhould have little wet in winter; but, in warm weather, 
may be gently watered twice a-week. They ſhould 
de ſhifted every ſummer into freſh pots: but theſe muſt 
not be too large; for if their roots are not confined, 
they will not thrive. Such as ſend out off-ſets from 
their roots may be propagated by them ; the others, 


from ſeeds obtained from the countries where they 
grow, or the young plants produced at flowering 
time. 

AGD E 


; „a city of France, in Lower Languedoc 
: the territory of Apgadez, with a biſhop's he The 
oceſe is ſmall, but it is one of the richeſt countries in 


17 } 


but in colder climates, where their growth 
it will be much longer before they ſhoot vp 


or American aloe, with a' 


or nine days devotion. 
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the kingdom, It produces fine wool, wine, oil, corn, 
and ſilk. It is ſeated on the river Eraut, a mile and a 
quarter from its mouth, where it falls into the gulph 
of Lyons, and where there is a fort built to guard its 
entrance. It is well peopled; the houſes are built of 
black ſtone, and there is an entrance into the city by 
four gates. The greateſt part of the inhabitants are 
— or ſeamen. The public buildings are but 
mean: the cathedral is ſmall, and not very bandſome: 
the biſhop's palace is an old building, but convenient 
enough. The city is extended — Hye river, whero 
it forms a little port, wherein ſmall craft may enter. 
There is a great concourſe of pilgrims and other devout. 
people to the chapel of Notre Dame de Grace. It is 
a little without the city, between which and the chapel 
there are about 13 or 14 oratories, which they viſit 
with naked feet. The convent of the Capuchins is welt 
built, and on the outſide are lodgings and apartments 
for the pilgrims who come to perform their neuvaine 
The chapel, which contains 
the image of the Virgin Mary, is diſtin& from the con- 
vent. E. Long. 3. 20. Lat. 43. 19. 

AGE, in the moſt general ſenſe of the word, ſigni- 
fies the duration of any being, from its firſt coming 
into exiſtence to the time of ſpeaking of it, if it ſtill 
continues; or to its deſtruction, if it has ceaſed to exiſt 
ſome time before we happen to mention it. 

Among the ancient poets, this word was ufedfor the 
ſpace of thirty years; in which ſenſe, age amounts to 
much the ſame with generation. Thus, Neſtor is ſaid 
to have lived three ages, when he was go years old. — 
By ancient Greek hiſtorians, the time elapſed ſince the 
beginning of the world is divided into three periods, 
which they called ages. The firft reaches from * erea- 
tion to the deluge which happened in Greece during 
the reign of Ogyges; this they called the ohſcure or 
uncertain age, aue the hiſtory of mankind is alto- 


gether uncertain during that period. The ſecond they 


call the fabulous or heroic age, becauſe it is the pe- 
riod in'which the fabulous exploits of their gods and 
heroes are ſaid to have been. performed. It began with 
with the Ogygian deluge, and continued to the firſt 
Olympiad; where the third, or þ;/tcrical, age commen- 
ced. — This diviſion, however, it muſt be obſerved, 
holds good only with regard to the Greeks and' Ro- 
mans, who had no hiſtories earlier than the firſt Olym- 
piad ; the Jews, Egyptians, Phenicians, and Chaldees, 
not to mention the Indians and Chineſe who pretend' 


to much higher antiquity, are not included in it. 


The interval ſince the firſt formation of man has been 
divided by the poets into four apes, diſtinguiſhed by the' 
epithets of golden, ſilver, brazen, and iron. During 
the golden age, Saturn reigned in heaven, and juſtice 
and innocence in this lower world. The earth then 
yielded her productions without culture; men held all 
things in common, and lived in perfect friendſhip: 
This period is ſuppoſed. to have laſted till the expulſion 
of Saturn from his kingdom. The ier age commen- 
ced when men began to deviate from the paths of vir- 
tue ; and in conſequence of this deviation, their lives 
became leſs happy. The brazen age commenced on a 
farther deviation, and the iron age took place in conſe- 
quence of one ſtill greater. —A late author, however, 
refleing on the barbariſm of the firſt ages, will have 
the order which the poets aſſign to the four ages . 
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ee joining in their diverſions: one day when he was ſur- 


Agio. 


prized riding upon a ſtick with them, he ſaid to the 
perſon who had ſeen him in this poſture, © Forbear 


talking of it till you are a father.” 


AGESIPOLIS I. king of Lacedzmon, ſucceeded 


his father Pauſanias, colleague of rg II. He 


ravaged the country of Mantinea, ſubdued that city, 
and pillaged Olynthia. He died about 380 years be- 
fore Jeſus Chriſt, and was embalmed in honey, accord- 


ing to the cuſtom of the Lacedæmonians. He died 


without iſſue, and was fucceeded by Cleombrotus his 


brother, the father of r II. who was more re- 


markable for his apophthegms than his actions. 
AGGLUTINANTS, in pharmacy, a general name 


for all medicines of a glutinous or viſcid nature; which, 


by adhering to the ſolids, contribute greatly to repair 
their loſs. | 


AGGLUTINATION, in a general ſenſe, denotes 
the joining two or more things together, by means of a 
proper glue or cement. 

AGGLUTINATION, among phyſicians, implies the ac- 
tion of reuniting the parts of a body, ſeparated by a 
wound, cut, &c. It is alſo, applied to the action of 
ſuch internal medicines as are of an agglutinating qua- 
lity, and which, by giving a glutinous conſiſtence to 
the animal-fluids, 6 & them more proper for nouriſh- 
ing the body. 

AGGRAVATION, a term uſed to denote what- 
ever heightens a crime, or renders it more black. 

AGGREGATE, in a general ſenſe, denotes the ſum 
of ſeveral things added together, or the collection of 
them into one whole. Thus, a houſe is an aggregate 
of ſtones, wood, mortar, &c. It differs from a mixed 
or compound, inaſmuch as the union in theſe laſt is 
more intimate than between the parts of an aggregate. 

AGGRESSUR, among lawyers, denotes the per- 
ſon who began a quarrel, or made the firſt aſſault. 

AGHER, a town of Ireland, which ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It is fituated in the ſouthern part 
of Ulſter, not far from Clogher. 

AGHRIM, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, ſituated about 
thirteen miles ſouth-weſt of Wicklow. 

AGIADES, in the Turkiſh armies, a kind of pio- 
neers employed in fortifying camps, ſmoothing of 
roads, and the like offices. 

AGILITY, an aptitude of the ſeveral parts of the 
body to motion; or it may be defined, The art or talent 


of making the beſt uſe of our ſtrength.— The impro- 


ving of agility was one of the chief objects of the in- 
ſtitution of games and exerciſes. The athletæ made par- 
ticular profeſſion of the ſcience of cultivating and im- 
proving agility. Agility of body is often ſuppoſed 
peculiar to ſome people; yet it ſeems not owing to any 
thing in their frame and ſtructure different from others, 
hut entirely to practice. 

AGINCOURT, a village of the French Nether- 
lands; famous on account of the victory obtained by 
Henry V. of England over the French, in 1415. 
E. long. 2. 10. N. lat. 50. 35. 

AGIO, in commerce, is a term chiefly uſed in Hol- 


land, and at Venice, to ſignify the difference between 


the value of bank-ſtock and the current coin. The 
agio in Holland is generally three or four per cent. 
and at Rome it is from 15 to 25 per cent. but at Venice 
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by the Greek and other churches under the dominion | 


has four agiſtors, 


what has been related of the temple of Deghs 


A GC L 
the agio is fixed at 20 per cent. | 

AGIOSYMANDRUM, a wooden inſtrument uſed 
of the Turks, to call together aſſemblies of the people, ag 
The agioſymandrum was introduced in the place of bells. 
which the Turks prohibited their Chriſtian ſubjecb 
the uſe of, left they ſhould make them ſubſervient to 
ſedition. | 

AGISTMENT, AcisTace, or ActsTaTion, in 
law, the taking in other people's cattle to graze at ſo 
much per week. The term is peculiarly uſed for the 
taking cattle to feed in the king's forelts, as well az 
for the profits ariſing from that practice. It is alſo 
uſed, in a metaphorical ſenſe, for any tax, burden, or 
change; thus, the tax levied for repairing the banks of 
Romney-marſh was called agiſtamentum. 

AGISTOR, ar Ac1isTaToR, an officer belonging 
to foreſts, who has the care of cattle taken in to he 

razed, and levies the .moneys due on that account, 
They are generally called queſt-taters or gift-taker;, 
and are created by letters-patent. Each royal foreſt 


AGISYMBA, (anc. geogr.) a diſtrict of Libya In- 
terior, according to Agat emerus, ſituated to the ſouth. 
eaſt of the Æthiopes Anthropophagi; the parallel paſ- 
ſing through which, at 16 to the ſouth of the equator, 
was the utmoſt extent of the knowledge of the ancients 
to the ſouth, (Ptolemy. ) : 

AGITATION, the act of ſhaking a body, or toſſing 
it backwards and forwards. | | 

AGITATION, in phylics, is often uſed for an inteſtine 
commotion of the parts of a natural body. Fermen- 
tation and efferveſcence are attended with a briſk agi- 
tation of the particles. 8 

AG1TATION is one of the chief cauſes or inſtruments 
or mixtion : by the agitation of the parts of the blood 
and chyle, in their continual circulation, ſanguification 
is in a good meaſure effected. Butter is made out of 
milk by the ſame means: in which operation, a ſepa- 
ration 18 made of the oleous parts from the ſerous, and 
a conjunction of the oleous together. . itſelf 
is only ſuppoſed to be an inſenſible kind of agitation. 

AG1TATION is reputed one of the ſymptoms of in- 
ſpiration. Petit informs us , that, in the laſt century, Fr x 
there aroſe in a church in Italy, for the ſpace of a year, 
a vapour of an extraordinary kind, which put all the 1 
people into W and agitations, and unleſs they yi 
got away betimes, {et them a dancing, with ſtrange 
contortions and geſticulations. This ſeems to verily 


AGITATION is alſo uſed in medicine, for a ſpects 
of exerciſe popularly called ſwinging. Maurice prince 
of Orange found this method a relief againſt the ſevere 
pains of the gout and ſtone. Bartholine mentions fits 
of the tooth-ach, deafneſs, &c. removed by vehement 
agitations of the body. ; P 

AGITAT OR, in antiquity, a term ſometimes ul 
for a charioteer, eſpecially thoſe who drove in the cu- 


cus at the curule games. 


AciTaToORs, in the Engliſh hiſtory, certain ol 
cers ſet up by the army in 1647, to take care of its 25 
reſts. Cromwell joined the agitators, only with a ne 
to ſerve his own ends; which 2 once accompliſled, 
he found means to get them aboli ſhed. 


AGLIONBY (John) an Engliſi divine, chap 


men 


| 
zuus. 
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1 king James I. a man of univerſal learn 
5 Eee hand in the tranſlation of 
New Teſtament appointed by king James I. in 1604. 

AGMEN, in antiquity, properly denotes a Roman 
army in march: in which ſenſe, it ſtands contradi- 
ſtinguiſhed from aczes, which denated the army in bat- 
tle array; though, on ſome occaſions, we find the two 
words uſed indifferently for each other. The Roman 
armies, in their marches, were divided into primum ag- 
en, anſwering to our vanguard z medium agmen, our 
main-battle 3 and poſiremum agmen, the rear-guard. 
The order of their march was thus: After the firſt ſig- 
nal with the trumpets, &c. the tents were taken down, 
and the baggage packed up; at the ſecond ſignal, the 
baggage was to be loaden on the horſes and carriages z 
and at the third ſignal, they were to begin their march. 
Firſt came the extraordinarit 5 then the auxiliaries of 
the firſt wing, with their baggage ; theſe were follow- 
ed by the E The cavalry marched either on 
each fide, or behind. f 

AGNATE, in law, any male relation by the fa- 
ther's ſide. bs | 

AGNO, a river of Naples, which, taking its riſe 
in the mountainous parts of Terra di Lavoro, wathes 
the town of Acerraz and, paſſing between Capua and 
Averſa, falls into the Mediterranean, about ſeven miles 
north of Puzzuoh. | 

AGNOETE, (from «ym, to be ignorant of), in 
church-hiſtory, a ſe& of ancient heretics, who main- 
tained that Chriſt, conſidered as to his human nature, 
was ignorant of certain things, and particularly of the 
time of the day of judgment. Eulogius, patriarch of 
Alexandria, aſcribes this hereſy to certain ſolitaries in 
the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, who built their opi- 
nion upon the text Mark xiii. 32. Of that day and” 
« hour knoweth no man, no not the angels whoare 
« in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.” — 
The ſame paſſage was made uſe of by the Arians; and 
hence the orthodox divines of thoſe days were induced 
to give various explications thereof. Some allege, 
that our Saviour here had no regard to his divine ma- 
ture, but only ſpoke of his human. Others under- 
ſand it thus, That the knowledge of the day of judg- 
ment does not concern our Saviour conſidered in his 
quality of Meſſiah, but God only: which is the moſt 
natural ſolution. * | 

AGNOMEN, in Roman antiquity, a kind of fourth 
cr honorary name, given to a perſon on account of 
ſome extraordinary action, virtue, or other accompliſh- 
ment, 'Thus, the agnomen Africanus was beitowed 
upon Publius Cornelius Scipio, on account of his great 
atchievements in Africa. — The agnomen was the third 
in order of the three Roman names: thus, in Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the prænomen, Tullius the 
nomen, and Cicero the agnomen. | 

AGNON, a ſmall river of Bourgogne in France, 
ctherwiſe called Ignon. | 

A GNONE, a city of the kingdom of Naples, in the 
provinceof the Hither Abruzzo, called by ſome Anclone. 

AGNUS, or Laus, in zoology, the young of the 
ovis or ſheep. See Ovis. FE GER 
, Acnvs Coſtus, in botany, the trival name of a ſpe- 
cies of the vitex *. The Greeks call it 2, chaſte; 
to which has ſince been added the reduplicative caſtus, 


9. d. rake chaſte. It was famous among the ancients 
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as a ſpecific for the preſervation of chaſtity, The Athe- 
nian ladies, who made profeſſion of chaſtity, lay upon 
leaves of agnus caſtus during the feaſts of Ceres. — Being 
reputed a cooler, and particularly of the genital parts, 
it was anciently uſed in phyſic to allay thoſe inordinate 
motions ariſing from ſeminal turgeſcences : but it is 
out of the — 2 practice. 

Acxvs Dei, in the church of Rome, a cake of wax 
ſtamped with the figure of a lamb ſupporting a croſs. 
Theſe being conſecrated by the pope with great ſo- 
lemnity, and diſtributed among the people, are ſuppo- 
{ed to have great virtues ; as, to preſerve thoſe who 
carry them worthily, and with faith, from all manner 
of accidents; to expel evil ſpirits, &c.—It is alſo a 
popular name for that part of the maſs, where the 
prieſt ſtrikes his breaſt thrice, and ſays the prayer be- 
ginning with the words Agnus Dei. 

Acxus Scythieus. See Scythian LAMB. 

AGOGE, among ancient muſicians, a ſpecies of modu- 
lation, wherein the notes proceed by contiguous degrees. 

AGON, among the ancients, implied any diſpute 
or conteſt, whether it had regard to bodily exerciſes, 
or the accompliſhments of the mind ; and therefore 
poets, muſicians, painters, &c. had their agones, as 
well as the athletz. Games of this kind were celebra- 
ted at moſt of the heathen feſtivals, with great ſolemnity, 
either annually, or at certain periods of years. Among 
the latter were celebrated at Athens, the agen gymnicus, 
the agon nemeus inſtituted by the Argives in the 53" 
Olympiad, and the agon Olympius -offituted by Her- 
cules 430 years before the firſt Olympiad. The Ro- 
mans alſo, in imitation of the Greeks, inſtituted conteſts 
of this kind. The emperor Aurelian eſtabliſhed one 
under the name of agen ſolis, the conteſt of the ſun ; 
Diocleſian another; which he called agen capitolinus, 
which was celebrated every fourth year, after the man- 
ner of the Olympic games. Hence the years, inſtead 
of laſtra, are ſometimes numbered by agones. 

Ado alſo ſignified one of the miniſters employed in 
the heathen ſacrifices, and whoſe buſineſs it was to {trike 


the victim. The name is ſuppoſed to have been derived 


from hence, that ſtanding ready to give the ſtroke he 

aſked Agon'? or Agone? ſhall I ſtrike? 
AGONALES, an epithet given to the 8411. 

- AGONALIA, in Roman antiquity, feſtivals cele- 
brated in honour of Janus; or of the god Agonius, 
whom the Romans 1uvoked before undertaking any 
affair of importance. | | 

AGONISMA, in antiquity, denotes the prize given 
to the victor in auy combat or diſpute. 

AGONISTICI, in churck-hiſtory, a name given by 
Donatus to ſuch of his diſciples as he ſent to fairs, 
markets, and other public 3 to re his 
doctrine; for which reaſon they were alſo called Cir- 
cuttares, Circellianes, Cutropitæ, Coropite, and at Rome 
Montenſet. They were called Agoni/tici, from the Greek 
age, combat; in regard they were ſent, as it were, to 
fight, and ſubdue the people to their opinions. 

AGONISTICON, a term uſed by phyſicians for 
cold water, as being ſuppoſed to combat the febrile heat. 

AGONIUM, in Roman antiquity, was uſed for the 
day on which the rex 2 facrifced a victim, as 
well as for the place where the games were celebrated 
otherwiſe called ag. 


AGONOTHETA, or AccNOTHET ES, in Grecian 
1 antiquity, 


Agnus 


"tk 


onos 
eta. 


Agony 
Agreda. 
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AGREEMENT, in law, ſignifies the conſent of ap, 


antiquity, was the preſident or ſuperintendant of the 
ſacred games; who not only defrayed the expences at- 
tending them, but inſpected the manners and ＋ 
of the athletæ, and adjudged the prizes to the victors. 

AGONY, any extreme pain. It is alſo uſed for 
the pangs of death. Much of the terror of death con- 
ſiſts in the pangs and convulſions where with the agony 
ſeems attended; tho? we have reaſon to believe, that 
the pain in ſuch caſes is ordinarily not extremely 
acutez a courſe of pain and ſickneſs having uſually 
ſtupified and indiſpoſed the nerves for any quick ſenſa- 
tions. However, various means have been thought of 
for mitigating the agony of death. Lord Bacon con- 
ſiders this as part of the province of a phyſician ; and 
that not only when ſuch a 1 may tend to a 
recovery, but alſo when, there being no further hopes 
of a recovery, it can only tend to make the paſfage out 
of life more calm and eaſy. Complacency in death, 
which Auguſtus ſo much defired, is certainly no ſmall 
part of happineſs. Accordingly the author laſt cited 
ranks enthana/ia, or the art of dying eaſily, among the 
deſiderata of ſcience; and does not even ſeem to diſap- 
prove of the courſe Epicurus took for that end, 

Hinc ſtygias ebrius hauſit aquas. 
Opium has been applied for this purpoſe, with the ap- 
plauſe of ſome, but the condemnation of more. 

AGONYCLITZ, or AconycLiTts, in church- 
hiſtory, a ſe& of Chriſtians, in the 7 century, who 
prayed always ſtanding, as thinking it unlawful to kneel. 

AGORÆE Us, in * antiquity, an appellation 
given to ſuch deities as had ſtatues in the market- 
places; e ere, Mercury, whoſe ſtatue was to be 
ſeen in almoſt every public place. 

AGORANOMUS, in Grecian antiquity, a magi- 
ſtrate of Athens, who had the regulation of welpits 
and meaſures, the prices of proviſions, &c. 

 AGOUTI, or AcvTti. See Mus. 

AGRA, the capital town of a province of the ſame 
name, in Indoſtan, and in the dominions of the Great 
Mogul. It is looked upon as the largeſt city in theſe 

rts, and is in the form of a half-moon. A man on 
horſeback can hardly ride round it in a day. It is 
ſurrounded with a wall of red ſtone, and with a ditch 
100 feet wide. The Great Mogul ſometimes refides 
here: his palace is prodigiouſly large, and the ſeraglio 
commonly contains above 1000 women. There are 
upwards of 800 baths in this town ; but that which 
travellers moſt admire, is the mauſoleum of one of the 
Mogul's wives, which was 20 years in building. The 
indigo of Agra is the moſt valuable of all that comes 
from the Eaſt-Indies. It is ſeated on the river Jemma, 
about 50 miles above its confluence with the Tehemel, 
and is 300 miles N. E. of Surat. E. Long. 79. 12. 
N. Lat. 26. 29. i | 

AGRARIAN Laws, among the Romans, thoſe 
relating to the diviſion and diſtribution of lands; of 
which there were a great number ; but that called the 
Agrarian Law, by way of eminence, was publiſhed by 
Spurius Caſſius, about the year of Rome 268, for di- 
viding the conquered lands equally among all the citi- 
zens, and limiting the number of acres which each 
citizen might enjoy. 
| AGREDA, a town of Spain, in Old Caſtile, near 
the frontiers of Arragon, and about three leagues 
ſouth-weſt of Taracon. | 


ſeveral perſons to any thing done or to be done. 

AGRESTA, among phyſicians, denotes un 
grapes, ſaid to be of a cooling nature. 

GRI, or, Ack, a river of the kingdom of Na. 
les, which ariſing in the Apennine mountains, not far 
rom Marſico Nuovo, falls into the gulph of Tarento. 

AGRIA, called by the Germans Eger, is a ſmall 
but ſtrong town in Upper Hungary, and is a biſhoy', 
fee. It is ſituated on a river of the ſame name, and 
has a citadel called Erlaw. It was beſieged by the 
Turks in 1552, with 70,000 men: but they loſt 8000 
in one day; and were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, though 
the garriſon conſiſted ly of 2000 Hungarians, af. 
ſiſted by the women, who performed wonders on this 
occaſion. However, it was afterwards taken by Mz. 
homet III. in 1596 ; but was re-taken by the empe. 
ror in 1687, ſince which time it has continued under 
tue dominion of the houſe of Auſtria, It is 47 miles 
north-eaſt of Buda, and 55 ſouth-weſt of Caſſovia. 
E. Long. 20. 10. N. Lat. 48. 10. 

AGRICOLA (Cneus Junius), born at Frejus in 
Provence, was made lieutenant in Veſpaſian's time to 
Vettius Bolanus in Britain; and, upon his return, was 
ranked by that emperor among the patricians, and 
made governor of Aquitania. Tais poſt he held three 
years; and upon his return was choſen conſul, and afte- 
ward appointed governor of Britain, where he greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf. He reformed many abuſes oc- 
caſioned by the avarice or negligence of former gover- 
nors; put a ſtop to extortion ; and cauſed juſtice to 
be impartially adminiſtered. Veſpaſian dying about 
this time, his ſon Titus, knowing the great merit of 
Agricola, continued him in the govrnment. In the 
ſpring, he marched towards the north, where he made 
ſome new conqueſts, and ordered forts to be built for 
the Romans to winter in. He ſpent the following win- 
ter in concerting ſchemes to bring the Britons to con- 
form to the Roman cuſtoms: he thought the belt way 
of diverting them from riſing and taking arms, was to 
ſoften their rough — by propoſing to them new 
kinds of pleaſure, and inſpiring them with a deſire of 
imitating the Roman manners. Soon after this, the 
country was adorned with magnificent temples, porticos, 
baths, and many other fine buildings. The Britiſh no. 
bles had at length their ſons educated in _— and 
they who before had the utmoſt averſion to the Roman 
language, now began to ſtudy it with great aſſiduity: 
they wore likewiſe the Roman habit; and, as Tacitus 
obſerves, they were brought to conſider thoſe things as 
marks of politeneſs, which were only ſo many badges 
of ſlavery. Agricola, in his third campaign, advan- 
ced as far as the Tweed; and in his fourth, he ſub- 
dued the nations betwixt the Tweed and the friths of 
Edinburgh and Dumbritton, into which the nvers 
Glotta and Bodotria diſcharge themſelves ; and here he 
built fortreſſes to ſhut up the nations yet unconqu 
In his fifth, he marched beyond the friths ; where be 
made ſome new acquiſitions, and fixed garriſons my 
the weſtern coaſts, over againſt Ireland. In his ſirt 
campaign he paſſed the river Bodotria, ordering 1 
fleet, the firſt which the Romans ever had in hal 
parts, to row along the coaſts, and take a view of 
northern parts. In the n the Brito? 


raiſed an army of 30,000 men; and the owes 2 


ripe Ap 


8 


wen to Galgacus, who, according to Tacitus, made 
an excellent ſpeech to his countrymen on this occaſion. 
Agricola likewiſe addreſſed his men in very ſtrong and 
3 — terms. The Romans gained the victory, and 
10,000 of the Britons are ſaid to have been killed. 
'This happened in the reign of the emperor Domitian ; 
who, growin jealous of the glory 0 Agricola, recal- 
led him, ke * of making him governor of 
Syria. Agricola died ſoon after, and his death is 
ſuſpected to have been occaſioned by poiſon given him 
by that emperor. Tacitus the hiſtorian married his 
daughter, wrote his life, and laments his death in the 
1 pathetic manner. ; 

Aczicola (George), a German phyſician, famous 
for his ſkill in metals. He was born at Glaucha, 
in Miſnia, the 245 of March 1494. The diſcoveries 
which he made in the mountains of Bohemia gave 
him ſo great a defire of examining accurately into e- 
very thing relating to metals, that 2 he had en- 
gaged in the practice of 122 at Joachimſtal by ad- 
vice of his friends, he ſtill proſecuted his ſtudy of foſ- 
ſils with great aſſiduity; and at * removed to 
Chemnitz, where he entirely devoted himſelf to this 
ſtudy. He ſpent in purſuit of it the penſion he had of 
Maurice duke of Saxony, and part of his own eſtate; 
ſo that he reaped more reputation than profit from his 
labours. He wrote ſeveral pieces upon this and other 
ſubjects; and died at Chemnitz the 2159 of November, 
1555, a very firm Papiſt, In his younger years he 
ſcemed not averſe to the Proteſtant doctrine; and he 
highly diſapproved of the ſcandalous traffic of indul- 

encies, and ſeveral other things in the church of 
3 The following lines of his were poſted up in 
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the ſtreets of Zwickaw, in the year 1719: 
Si nos injecto ſalvabit ciſtula nummo, 
Heu nimium infelix tu mihi, pauper, eris! 
Si nos, Chriſte, tua ſervatos morte beaſti, 
Tam nibil infelix tu mibi, pauper, eris. 
If wealth alone ſalvation can procure, 
How fad a fate for ever waits the poor 
But if thou, Chriſt, our only ſaviour be, 
Thy merits ſtill may bleſs ev'n poverty 


In the latter part of his life, however, he had attacked 


the Proteſtant religion; which rendered him ſo odious 
to the Lutherans, that they ſuffered his body to re- 


main unburied for five days together; ſo that it was 


obliged to be removed from Chemnitz to Zeits, where 
it was interred in the principal church. 

Ackicola (John), a Saxon divine born at Iſlebe 
in 1492. He went as chaplain to count Mansfield, when 
that nobleman attended the Elector of Saxony to the 
diet of Spire in 1526, and that of Auſburg in 1530. 
He was of a reſtleſs ambitious temper, rivalled and 
wrote againſt Melancthon, and gave count Mansfield 


occaſion to reproach him ſeverely. He obtained a pro- 


feſſorſhip at 1 where he taught particular 
doctrines, and became 

mians; which occaſioned warm diſputes between him 
and Luther, who had before been his very good friend. 
But though he was never able to recover the favour ei- 
ther of the elector of Saxony, or of Luther, he recei- 
ved ſome conſolation from the fame he acquired at Ber- 
lin: where he became preacher at court; and was cho- 
ſen in 1548, in conjunction with Julius Phlug, and 
Michael 1 to compoſe the famous Interim, 
which made ſo much noiſe in the world. He died at 
Berlin in 1566, 


JC 


. MAY be defined, The art of diſpoſing the earth in 


ſuch a manner as to produce whatever vegetables 
we defire, in large quantity, and in the greateſt perfec- 
tion of which their natures are capable. But though, 
by this definition, agriculture, ſtrictly ſpeaking, includes 
in it the cultivation of every ſpecies of vegetable what- 
ever, and conſequently comprehends all that is under- 
ſtood of pry and planting, we mean here to con- 
fine ourſelves to the cultivation of thoſe ſpecies of grain, 
graſs, &c. which, in this country, are — 2 
ceſſary as food for men and beaſts. 


Tuar the antiquity of this art is beyond all others, 
cannot well be doubted; ſeeing we are informed by 
Scripture, that Adam was ſent from the garden of Eden 
to till the ground; and, this being the caſe, he certain- 
ly muſt have known how to do * would be ridi- 
culous, from this, to imagine that he was acquainted 
with all the methods of ploughing, harrowing, fallow- 
irg, &c. which are now . uſe of; and it would be 
equally faoliſh to imagine, that he uſed ſuch clumſy and 
unartful inſtruments as wooden hooks, horns of oxen, 
«x to dig the ground, which were afterwards employ- 
l . this purpoſe by certain ſavages: but as we 4 
= 0 of the particular circumſtances in which he was 
we ated, we can know as little concerning his method 

77 culture, 


e prodigious length of life which the antedilu- 


vians enjoyed, muſt have been very favourable to the 
advancement of arts and ſciences, eſpecially agriculture, 
to which they behoved to apply themſelves in a parti- 
cular manner, in order to procure their ſubſiſtence. It 
is probable, therefore, that, even in the antediluvian 
world, arts and ſciences had made great progreſs, nay, 
might be farther advanced in ſome things than they are 
at preſent. Of this, however, we can form no judg- 
ment, as there are no hiſtories of thoſe times, and the 
ſcripture gives us but very ſlight hints concerning theſe 
matters. 3 

No doubt, by the terrible cataſtrophe of the flood, 
which overwhelmed the whole world, many ſciences 
would be entirely loſt, and agriculture would ſuffer; as 
it was impoſſible that Noah or his children could put 
in practice, or perhaps, know, all the different methods 
of cultivating the ground that were formerly uſed. The 
common methods, however, we cannot but ſuppoſe to 
have been known to him and his children, and by them 
tranſmitted to their poſterity; ſo that as long as man- 
kind continued in one body without being diſperſed in- 
to different nations, the arts, agriculture eſpecially, be- 
hoved to advance; and that they did ſo is evident from 
the undertaking of the tower of Babel. It is from the 
diſperſion of mankind conſequent upon the confuſion 
of tongues, that we mult date the origin of ſavage na- 


tions. In all ſocieties where different arts are cultiva- 


ted, there are ſome perſons who have a kind of gene- 


Q 2 


ounder of the ſect of Antino- 


Agricola. 
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ral knowledge of moſt of thoſe practiſed through the 
whole ſociety, while others are in a manner ignorant 
of every one of them. If we ſuppoſe a few people of 
underſtanding to ſeparate from the reft, and become 
the founders of a nation, it will probably be a civihzed 
one, and the arts will begin to flouriſh from its very 
origin; but, if a nation is founded by others whoſe in- 
tellects are in a manner callous to every human ſcience, 
(and of this kind there are many in the moſt learned 
countries), the little knowledge or memory of arts that 
were among the original founders will be loſt, and ſuch 
nations will for many ages be a ſavage and degenerate 
race, till at laſt they will either begin to improve of 
themſelves, or the arts will be brought to them from 
other nations. 

From this, or ſimilar cauſes, all nations of equal an- 
tiquity have not been equally ſavage, nor is there any 
ſolid reaſon for concluding that all nations were origi- 
nally unſkilled in agriculture; though as we know not 
the original inſtruments of huſbandry uſed by mankind 
when living in one ſociety, we cannot fix the date of 
the improvements in this art. Different nations have 
always been in a different ſtate of civilization; and agri- 
culture, as well as other arts, has always been in differ- 
ent degrees of improvement among different nations at 
the ſame time. 

From the earlieſt accounts of the eaſtern nations, we 
have reaſon to think, that agriculture has at all times 
been underſtood by them in conſiderable perfection; 
ſeeing they were always ſupplied not only with the ne- 
ceſſaries, but the greateſt luxuries, of life. The Egyp- 
tians never appear to have been deſtitute of it, ſeeing 
they were capable of ſupplying other nations with corn 
upwards of 2400 years before the Chriſtian æra. The 
accounts of Herodotus, concerning the judicious con- 
duct of this nation in the diſpoſition of their country 
with reſpe& to the inundations of the Nile, likewiſe 
evince their knowledge of agricultureto have been very 
conſiderable. 

The Greeks, who were at firſt a ſet of barbarous ſa- 
vages, appear to have received their knowledge of agri- 
culture from the eaſtern nations. Some few fragments 
of theirs are the moſt ancient rudiments of huſbandry 
upon record. The elder Cato is the moſt ancient La- 
tin author whoſe writings upon this ſubject have reach- 
ed the preſent time. An improved treatiſe on agricul- 
ture was written by Varro, who has embelliſhed his ſub- 
ject with elegant language: ſoon after him, Virgil pu- 
bliſhed his juſtly admired Georgics, by far the moſt 
laboured and highly finiſhed of any of his works. Co- 
lumella afterwards collected with great judgment what- 
ever was valuable in the writings of his predeceſſors, 
and enriched them with his own obſervations on the 
ſubject. His work is one of the choiceſt remains of 
antiquity, and has ſcarcely been equalled by any author 
fince his time. Valuable treatiſes on agriculture were 
alſo publiſhed by Attalus, = of Pergamus; Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia; Valerius Aſiaticus, who was 
judged worthy of the empire after Caligula; and by the 
emperor Albinus. 

The irruptions of the barbarous nations of the north 
ſoon aboliſhed any improved agriculture. Theſe innu— 
merable and enterprifing barbarians, who over-ran all 

Evrope, were originally ſhepherds or hunters, like the 
preſent Tartars and the favages of America. They con- 


tented themſelves with poſſeſſing thoſe vaſt deſerts made 
by their own ravages, without labour or trouble, cul. 
tivating only a very ſmall ſpot near their habitations; 
and in this r. huſbandry, only the meaneſt ſlaves 
were employed: ſo that the art itſelf, which formerly 
was thought worthy of the ſtudy of kings, was now 
looked upon as mean and ignoble; a prejudice which 
is ſcarcely effaced at preſent, or at leaſt but very lately, 

At what time agriculture was introduced into Bri. 
tain, is uncertain. 
iſſand, it was not wholly unknown. That conqueror 
was of opinion, that agriculture was firſt introduced b 
ſome of. thoſe colonies from Gaul which had ſettled in 
the ſouthern parts of Britain, about 100 years before 
the Roman invaſion “. 

It 18 not to be expected that we can now be acquaint- 
ed with many of the practices of theſe ancient huſ- 
bandmen. It appears, however, that they were not 
unacquainted with the uſe of manures, particularly 
marle. This we have on the authority of Pliny T, who 
tells us, that it was peculiar to the people of Gaul and 
of Britain; that its effects continued 80 years; and 
that no man was ever known to marle his field twice, 
&c.—Tt is highly probable, too, that lime was at this 
time alſo uſed as a manure in Britain, it being certain- 
ly made uſe of in Gaul for this purpoſe at the time of 
Julius Cæſar's invaſion, | 

The eſtabliſhment of the Romans in Britain produ- 
ced great improvements in agriculture, inſomuch that 
prodigious quantities of corn were annually exported 
from the iſland; but when the Roman power began to 
decline, this, like all the other arts, declined alſo, and 
was almoſt totally deſtroyed by the departure of that 
people. The unhappy Britons were now expoſed to 
frequent incurſions of the Scots and Picts, who deſtroy- 
ed the fruits of their labours, and interrupted them in 
the exerciſe of their art. After the arrival of the Sax- 
ons in the year 449, they were involved in ſuch lon 
wars, and underwent ſo many calamities, that the hut: 
baudmen gradually loſt much of their ſki]], and were at 
laſt driven from thoſe parts of their country which were 
moſt proper for cultivation. 

After the Britons retired into Wales, though it ap- 
pears from the laws made relative to this art, that agri- 
culture was thought worthy of the attention of the le- 
giſlature, yet their inſtruments appear to have been very 
unartful. It was enacted that no man ſhould undertake 
to guide a plough who could not make one; and that 
the driver ſhould make the ropes of twiſted willows, 
with which it was drawn. It was uſual for fix or eight 
perſons to form themſelves into a ſociety for fitting out 
one of theſe ploughs, providing it with oxen and e- 
very thing neceſſary for ploughing ; and many minute 
and curious laws were made Por the regulation of ſuch 
ſocieties. If any perſon laid dung on a field with the 


conſent of the proprietor, he was by law allowed the 


uſe of that land for one year. If the dung was carried 
out in a cart in great abundance, he was to have the 
uſe of the land for three years. Whoever cut down a 
wood, and converted the ground into arable, with the 
conſent of the owner, was to have the uſe of it for five 
years. If any one folded his cattle, for one year, up- 
to another, with the 
the uſe of that field 


Thus, 


on a piece of ground — 
owner's conſent, he was allowe 
for four years. 


Hiſtory, 


en Julius Cæſar firſt invaded this 
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Thus, though the Britons had in a great meaſure 
loſt the knowledge of agriculture, they appear to have 
been very aſſiduous in giving encouragement to ſuch as 
would attempt a revival of it; but, among the Anglo- 
gaxons, things were not at preſent in ſo good a ſtate. 
Theſe reſtleſs and haughty warriors, having contrac- 
ted a diſtaſte and contempt for agriculture, were at 

ains to enact laws to prevent its being followed by any 
other than women and ſlaves. When they firſt arri- 
ved in Britain, they had no occaſion for this art, being 
ſupplied by the natives with all the neceſſaries of life. 
After the commencement of hoſtilities, the Saxons 
ſubſiſted chiefly by plunder; but having driven out or 
extirpated moſt of the ancient Britons, and divided 
their lands among themſelves, they found themſelves in 
danger of ſtarving, there being now no enemy to plun- 
der; and therefore they were obliged to apply to agri- 
culture. 

The Saxon princes and great men, who, in the divi- 
ſion of the lands, had received the greateſt ſhares, are ſaid 
to have ſubdivided their eſtates into two parts, which 
were called the in-lands and the out-lands. The in- 
lands were thoſe which lay moſt contiguous to the 
manſion-houſe of their owner, which he kept in his 
own poſſeſſion, and cultivated by his ſlaves, under the 
direction of a bailiff, for the purpoſe of raiſing provi- 
ſions for the family. The out-lands were thoſe at a 
greater diſtance from the houſe, and were let to the 
ceorlsr, or farmers of thoſe times, at very moderate 
rents. By the laws of Ina king of the weſt Saxons, 
who reigned in the end of the ſeventh and begin- 
ning of the eight century, a farm, conſiſting of ten 
hides, or plough-lands, was to pay the following rent : 
« Ten caſks of honey; three hundred loaves of bread; 
« twelve caſks of ſtrong ale; thirty caſks of ſmall ale; 
« two oxen ; ten wedders: ten geeſe; twenty hens ; 
e ten cheeſes ; one caſk of butter; five ſalmon ; twen- 
ty pounds of forage; and one hundred eels.” From 
this low rent the —_— of agriculture at that 
time is eaſily diſcoverable ; but it is ſtill more ſo from 
the low prices at which land was then fold. In the 
ancient hiſtory of the church of Ely, publiſhed by 
Dr Gale, there are accounts of many purchaſes of 
lands by Adelwold the founder of that church, and by 
other benefactors, in the reign of Edgar the Peaceable, 
m the tenth century. By a compariſon of theſe ac- 
counts 1t appears, that the ordinary price of an acre of 
the beſt land in that part of England, in thoſe times, 
was no more than 16 Saxon pennies, or about four 
ſhillings of our money ; a very trifling price, even in 
compariſon of that of other commodities at the ſame 
time: for, by comparing other accounts, it appears, 
that four ſheep were then equal in value to an acre of 
the beſt land, and one horſe of the ſame value with 
three acres. 'The frequent and deplorable famines 
which afflicted England about this time, are further 
inſtances of the wretched ſtate of agriculture. In 1043, 
a quarter of wheat ſold for 60 Saxon pennies, (15 of 
our ſhillings) and at that time equal in value to ſeven 
or eight pounds of our money now. 

The invaſion of the Normans, in 1066, contributed 
very much to the improvement of agriculture ; for, by 
that event, many thouſands of huſbandmen from Flan- 
ders, France, and Normandy, fettled in Britain, ob- 
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tained eſtates or farms, and cultivated them after the 
manner of their country. The implements of huſban- 
dry, uſed at this time, were of the {ame kind with thoſe 
employed at preſent ; but ſome of them were leſs per- 
fect in their conſtruction. The plough, for example, 
had but one tilt, or handle, which the ploughman 
2 with one hand, having in his other hand an in- 
rument which ſerved both for cleaning and mending 
the plough, as well as for breaking the clods. The 
Norman plough had two wheels; and in the light ſoil 
of Normandy was commonly drawn by one or two 
oxen; but, in England, a greater number was often 
neceſſary. In Wales, the perſon who conducted the 
oxen in the plough walked backwards. Their carts, 
harrows, ſcythes, ſickles, and flails, from the figures 
of them ſtil] remaining, appear to have been 2 of 
the ſame conſtruction with thoſe that are now uſed. In 
Wales, they did not uſe a ſickle for reaping their corns, 
but an inſtrument like the blade of a knife, with a wooden 
handle at each end. Their chief manure, next to dung, 
ſeems ſtill to have been marle. Summer fallowing of 
lands deſigned for wheat, and ploughing them ſeveral 
times, appear to have been frequent practices of the 
Englith farmers in this period. 
| this time, agriculture ſeems to have been in a 
very imperfect ſtate in Scotland. Though we are cer- 
tain that the knowledge of it in this country proceeded 
originally from England, we know not when it was in- 
troduced. In 1214, the legiſlature ſeem to have di- 
rected their attention towards the improvement of this 
art; for by an act of Alexander II. dated this year, 
all farmers that had four oxen or cows, or upwards, 
were commanded to till their land by ploughing, and to 
begin to till fifteen days before Candlemas; that ſuch 
farmers as had not ſo many oxen, ſhould delve with 
hand and foot as much land as would produce a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of corn to ſupport themſelves and their 
families. It is probable, however, that this law was 
deſigned for the r N and moſt uncultivated parts 


of the kingdom; for, in the ſame parliament, a very 


ſevere law was made againſt thoſe farmers who did not 


extirpate a pernicious weed called gullde out of their 
lands, which ſeems to indicate a more advanced ſtate of 
cultivation. 

The moſt conſiderable improvements in agriculture, 
however, have taken place in Britain ſince the reign of 
* Elizabeth. The reformation was no leſs favour- 
able to the arts than to religion. Improvements were 
firſt begun by ſome natives of Switzerland who ſettled 
in En E. and the liberal ſpirit of inquiry ſucceed- 


ing this remarkable period, hath in a manner entirely 


put an end to that ſlaviſh attachment to the cuſtoms of 


preceding ages, which, under the dominion of popery, 
proved an unſurmountable bar to the progreſs of every 
ſcience. Societies for the improvement of this moſt 
uſeful art have been inſtituted both in England and 
Scotland; and though the agriculture of Scotland hath 
hitherto ſcarcely equalled that of England, yet the im- 
provements that are daily making in the former, and 
the univerſal increaſe of the knowledge of the art among 
her inhabitants, leave no room to doubt, that in a few 
years ſhe will ſhow every mark of equality that foil, cli- 
mate, and other natural differences, will allow. 
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THEORY 


I an art ſo extenſively uſeful to mankind, and which 
has been ſo univerſally practiſed ſince the creation 
of the world, it is natural to expect the moſt exact and 

perfect theory; but in this we are not only totally diſ- 
appointed, but likewiſe find the greateſt diſagreement 

among thoſe who practiſe it, new ſchemes _— 

and receiving the higheſt applauſe to day, and finking 

: into total neglect and oblivion to-morrow. 

Iznoranceof One reaſon of this want of a diſtinct theory of agri- 
the food of culture is, the ignorance of what is properly the 2 
— — of vegetables ; Br AS the whole art of agriculture con- 
imperfec- fiſts only in ſupplying them with a proper quantity of 
tion in the „in the moſt favourable circumſtances, it is evi- 
theory of a- dent, we could proceed upon a much more ſure foun- 
gricunture. dation if we could aſcertain what their proper nou- 
riſhment is, than we can do without this knowledge. 

The reaſon of the great differences regarding the 

practice, probably, is the difficulty of making experi- 

ments in agriculture. It is not in this art as in Me- 

chanics, Chemiſtry, &c. where an experiment can be 

made in an hour, or a day or two at fartheſt: an ex- 

periment in agriculture cannot be properly made in leſs 

than ſeveral years. Some favourable unobſerved cir- 
cumſtances, quite foreign to the experiment itſelf, may 

concur to produce plentiful crops for a year or two 

and thus the farmer may be induced to publiſh his 

fancied improvements, which failing in the hands of o- 

thers, or perhaps even in his own on a repetition of 

the experiment, the new improvements are totally ne- 

lected, and things continue in their old way. Was 

— however, capable of ſeeing and handling the food 

of vegetables, as well as he can do that of a horſe or an 

ox, and procuring it in any imaginable quantity, it is 

lain, that he would be able to cauſe vegetables grow 

in their utmoſt luxuriancy, or, if we may be allowed 

the expreſſion, /atten them, with as great certainty as 

he can fatten a horſe or an ox, when he hath plenty of 

proper food to give them. To aſcertain what this food 

is, therefore, muſt be a ſtep towards the perfection of 
agriculture; and to this we ſhall contribute our endea- 
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PART I. 


SecT. I. Of the proper Focd of Plants. 


We ſhall not here ſpend time in refuting the theories 
Loncernine Of thoſe who imagined the vegetable food to conſiſt of 
the food of Oily and ſalineſubſtances. Theſe will be conſidered when 
plants. ſpeaking of the different kinds of manures. The theory 
which ſeems to gain moſt credit at preſent is, that Water 
and Air are the proper vegetable food, to which alone 
they owe their increaſe” in bulk and weight. That 
plants cannot be ſupported without both theſe, is very 
certain : but we know, that air is a compound fluid; 
and water is never without ſome impurities, ſo may al- 
ſo be conſidered as a compound. Dr Prieſtley hath 
ſhewn, that our atmoſphere is compoſed of earth, of 
phlogiſton, and the nitrous acid“. To theſe we may 
add water; for whether that 1s an ingredient in the Doc- 
tor's pure dephlogiſticated air or not, we are very ſure 
that it is ſo in that air which has acceſs to all vegetables, 
and contributes ſo much to their growth. Is it then the 
aqueous, the earthy, the acid, or the phlogiſtic part of 
the air, which nouriſhes plants? In like manner, is it 
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Various ſup- 
politions 


See Air. 
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the pure elementary part of water, which nouriſheg 
them? or does it contribute to their growth only by the 
heterogeneous ſubſtances which it contains ? 

From Dr Prieſtley's experiments on different kinds of begebe 
air, it appears that the pureſt kind of that fluid is not thriveinyy 
the fitteſt for the purpoſes of vegetation. On the con- d ii, 
trary, vegetables ouriſhed in a ſurpriſing degree when 
confined in a ſmall quantity of air made perfectly nox- 
ious by the putrid effluvia of animal bodies. In theſe 
circumſtances, a ſprig of mint extended itſelf, in ſeven 
days, three inches in length, and put forth ſeveral new 
ſhoots]; the putrid air, in the mean time, being deprived 
of its noxious quality, and becoming ſo wholeſome that 
animals might breathe it with ſafety. This property 
of abſorbing ſuch noxious effluvia, he found to belong 
not only to mint, but indiſcriminately to every vege- 
table ſubſtance ; and hence he concludes, that one uſe 
of the vegetable creation is to purify the air from that 
immenſe quantity of putrid effluvia which is continually 
abſorbed by it ſrom the breath of living creatures, and 
the putrefaction of animal and vegetable bodies. By 
the abſorption of theſe effluvia from the air we find that 
vegetables are remarkably increaſed in bulk. We are 
aſlured, therefore, that they conſtitute at leaſt one ſpe- 
cies of vegetable food; and when vegetables are put in- 
to ſuch circumſtances that the ſteams of putrefying bo- 


dee Cemi- 
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dies can have acceſs to them, we are ſure they will I kinds of 
thrive the better. | . nh not @ 
Beſides this method of reſtoring the ſalubrity of putrid Waterc qually pro- { 

air by growing vegetables, the Doctor found another; ble of ink = oY 
namely, by agitating it in water, part of which was ex- an pag 10 hee 
poſed to the atmoſphere. In this caſe, the water ac. ſ 
quired a very putrid noxious ſmell ; which fhews, that n 
water, as well as air, is capable of abſorbing thoſe ef- vi 
fluvia which are found proper food for vegetables. We tl 
cannot help concluding, therefore, that in the continual en 
aſcent of water in vapour, and its deſcent again in rain, fe 
which is a much more effectual agitation than could be m 
made by Dr Prieſtley, the water muſt be very intimate- w 
ly combined with the ph/ogi/tic or putrid effluvia which ne 
are contained in the air. To this union we are led ol 
ſtrongly to ſuſpect that rain-water owes its fertilizin | 
qualities; for the pureſt ſpring waters, though __ F 
wholeſome for animals, are not found to be fitteſt for pl 
promoting the growth of vegetables. — As, therefore, punch | It 
vegetables evidently receive nouriſhment both by their yia the pr w. 
leaves and roots, and increaſe remarkably in bulk per food: of 
by abſorbing the putrid efluvia from the air; and as Plant. of 
they likewile increaſe in bulk by admitting water to fin 
their roots, and more ſo when the water contains much to 
of that kind of efluvium, than when it contains lels ; thi 
we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that the nouriſhment re- the 
ceived by the roots of plants is of the ſame kind with an 
that received by their leaves; and that this food may be ga 
given them in greater plenty, than they naturally re- x 
ceive it, by impregnating the air which ſurrounds them, rat 
or the water which moiſtens them, with a greater quan- mo 
noi 


tity of putrid matter than what they contain in a natu- 

ral ſtate. | p 

Some will perhaps laugh at this ſcanty proviſion we Object 

are making for the immenſe quantity of vegetables with anſwer 
which the whole ſurface of the earth is covered ; * 
tne 


ruten v. the food we have juſt now aſſigned them is naturally 
— ;nvi/ible, and conſequently will be looked upon by many 
as a kind of non- entity. Its inviſibility, however, is no 
argument for its _—_— only in a ſmall quantity; for 
the ſubtile matter which increaſes the weight. of calci- 
ned metals is equally inviſible with what we have juſt 


ue now aſſigned for the ſupport of the vegetable creation; 
* N it is ſo far from being in ſmall quantity, that 
air, 


any ima inable weight of it may be abſorbed from the 
airin a ſhort time. It is ſaid by ſome, that lead, by 
being converted into the ſubſtance called nim or red 
lead, gains one fourth, by others only one tenth, in 
ge Cieni· weight from the air“: as a medium, we ſhall ſupppoſe 
, 19492- that it gains 3th. If ſeven tons of lead, then, were con- 
verted into minium at once, it would gain one ton, or 
2000. from the air, in three or four — at moſt, for 
that is the longeſt time required for the calcination. 
We ſhould be ſurpriſed at finding a vegetable increaſe 
ſo much in ſuch a ſhort time, though 1t receives food 
both from the air and earth; but if the air contains 
ſuch a quantity of mineral food, if we pleaſe to call it 
ſo, why ſhould it not contain an equal quantity of matter 
for the ſupport of vegetables alſo, even ſuppoling them 
to have no other ſource of nouriſhment ? | 


SecT. II. The foregoing Theory confirmed from con- 
fiderations on the nature of vegetable Mould, and 
the different kinds of Manure found proper for 
fertilizing the Soil. 

* or Tuovan plants will grow on any kind of earth, and 
nh not flouriſh vigorouſly, if plentifuly ſupplied with water; yet 


2 x l 
ieren quallypro- ſome kinds of ſoils are found much more proper for ſup- 
le of imbi for nau- n yi h ith iſhment th h W 
a ; bing ve. Plying them with nouri ent than others. We can- 
ing pu deed, allow the inf whe quite fale which 
me ables, not, indeed, allow the inferences to be quite fair whic 


ſome would draw from experiments on plants ſet in 
mere ſand, &c.; viz. that the earth is of no other uſe to 
vegetation than to afford a proper ſupport to the plant, 
that it be not eaſily moved out of its place; becauſe the 
experiments made on ſingle vegetables are always per- 
formed in or very near houſes, where the air is by no 
means ſo pure as in the open fields, and conſequently 
where they have an opportunity of receiving as much 
nouriſhment from the air as may compenſate the want 


— in a rich ſoil. Lord Kaimes, in the Gentleman 
armer, mentions an experiment wherein a pea was 
planted on ſome cotton ſpread on water, in a vial. 


Putria cel It ſprung, and 2 roots through the cotton into the 
via the p water. The plant grew vigorouſly, and, at the time 
per food t of his writing the experiment, carried large pods full 
plants, of ripe ſeed. From this experiment, or others of a 


fimilar kind, however, a farmer would not be thought 
to act very judiciouſly, who ſhould conclude that no- 
thing more was requiſite to produce a plentiful crop, 
than to keep his fields conſtantly ſoaking with water, 
and apply his labour only for that purpoſe, without re- 
ou g either tillage, manure, or the difference of ſoils. 
xperience has abundantly ſhewn, that by certain ope- 
| rations performed on the earth itſelf, it is rendered much 
more capable of ſupplying vegetables with plenty of 
nouriſhment than if Tech operations were omitted; and 
that ſome kinds of ſoils cannot without certain additions 


6 
| oa be rendered ſo fit for this purpoſe as others; and this 
| apſyere® is what conſtitutes the dil erence between a rich and a 
, Poor ſoil, 
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Chemiſts have diſtinguiſhed the diſſerent Kinds of THzorv, 
earths into particular claſſes *, from whence we 5 © Gee Ce 
expect ſome inſight into the nature of different ſoils ; , no 33. 

8 


but ſo far from this, that ſpecies of earth, which alone 
18 capable of ſupplying the vegetable kingdom with Of the true 


vegetable 


nouriſhment in the greateſt plenty, ſeems entirely over- earth. 


looked, and is ſcarce ever mentioned. This kind of 
earth is the moſt common of any, and is found in its 
reateſt perfection in well cultivated 82 It is not 
— even in theſe, found in perfect purity; bein 
conſtantly mixed with greater or leſs proportions ot 
ſand, ſmall ſtones, &c. It can be had by itfelf, and 
entirely ſeparated from all other ſubſtances, only by 
ſuffering vegetable or animal bodies to * By 
undergoing this operation, they are at laſt reſolved in- 
to a kind of earth, which appears perfectly the ſame, 
from whatever ſubſtance it is produced. Of this earth 
Dr Lewis gives us the following characters. It is in- 
diſſoluble in acids, ſomewhat tenacious when moiſtened 
with water, friable when dry, and acquires no addition- 
al hardneſs in the fire. The chemiſtry of nature, and 
of art, however, are ſo very diſſimilar, that an account 
of the chemical properties of this earth can be but of 
very little ſervice to the practice of agriculture; how- 
ever, to thoſe above mentioned we may add, that when it 
is diſtilled with a violent fire, a volatile alcaline ſpirit, 
and fœtid oil, ſimilar to thoſe of hartſhorn or other a- 
nimal ſubſtances, are obtained. 9 
As the volatile alcali is known to be produced in This earth 
great plenty by diſtilling putrid ſubſtances either ani- impregna- 
mal or vegetable, the obtaining an alcaline ſpirit from . I 
this kind of earth is a ſtrong argument of its being 
much impregnated with the putrid effluvium, which we 
have already mentioned as the proper vegetable food 
contained in the air and water. Indeed, conſiderin 
that this kind of earth is produced by putrefaction, it 
is next to an impoſſibility that it ſhould not be impreg- 
nated with putrid ſteams, as much as earth can be; and 
if the earth which is moſt impregnated with theſe ſteams 
is found to afford the greateſt quantity of nouriſhment 
to vegetables, we have from thence an additional proof 


that they live on the putrid matter emitted from dead 


animals and vegetables like themſelves. =? 
of what they would have derived from the earth if 


That we may be the more aſcertained of this, it Earth is ca- 
muſt be conſidered, that the earth, which undoubtedly = of ab= 
. . . r pu- 
is the great ſource of nouriſhment to vegetables, is ca- trid teams 
pable of abſorbing putrid effluvia more powerfully, or in prodigi- 
at leaſt in much greater quantity, before it is ſaturated, ous quaati- 
than either the air or water. The practice of bury- 
ing dead bodies is an undeniable proof of this. They 
are laid but a ſmall depth under ground; yet the abo- 
minable ſtench emitted by the dead carcaſe is retained 
in the earth, ſo that it never penetrates in fuch a man- 
ner as to be offenſive, That earth may be ſaturated 
with this putrid matter, as well as air or water, 1s very 
certain; and, in caſe of ſuch a ſaturation, no doubt either 
of theſe will take up the ſuperfluous quantity, and be- 
come noxious : but unleſs the earth is fully ſaturated, 
both of them will depoſit part of what they themſelves 
contain in the earth, and by that means become more 
ſalutary than they were before. 5 

That earth is capable of attracting putrid effluvia from Agrceable 
the air, perhaps, may not be ſo readily granted; and in- odor emit- 


. . ted by moiſt 
deed we know of no experiment whereby it can be ae 


ſhewn that putrid air is made ſalutary by having any 
din 


1 
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Tu rox x. kind of earth agitated in it: but if we conſider the ex- 
ceeding great falubrity of the air in the country, and 
the healthineſs of thoſe who follow the plough or are 
employed in digging the ground, we muſt at leaſt al- 
low, that when the ground is turned up, it communi- 
cates no kind of noxious quality to the air; which it 
maoſt certainly would do, if it emitted a putrid effluvium. 
So far from this, the ſmell of moiſt earth is always a- 
greeable and wholeſome; and here we have the ſatisfac- 
tion to find our theory ſomewhat confirmed by the ce- 
lebrated Baron van Swieten, late phyſician to the em- 
preſs of Hungary. 

« Phyſicians” ſays he © uſually adviſe their patients 
to ruſtication, not only that they may enjoy a pure and 
freely circulating air, but that, as their ſtrength in- 
creaſes, they may, diſengaged from all care, exerciſe 
their body by the ſlighter — of agriculture, and 
other country amuſements. | | 

There may perhaps be another cauſe why ruſtica- 
tion will be of benefit in conſumptions. It is well 
known, that, after ſome days drought, on the falling 
of rain that moiſtens the earth, there ariſes a grateful 
ſmell, which we all are ſenfible of; and this 1s common- 
ly attributed to the vegetables, which before ſapleſs, but 
now refreſhed by rain, perſpire more copiouſly. But 
Reaumur obſerved, that a like fragrancy is alſo per- 
ceptible after rain when the corn has been cut down in 
the fields, where there only remains dry ſtubble; and 
examining the matter more particularly, he found that 
dry earth is without ſmell, but as ſoon as it is moiſten- 
ed to the degree of having the conſiſtence of ſoftiſh pap, 
it then diffuſes a ſtrong ſmell ; but if more water is 
added, the ſmell is diminiſhed, nay even quite diſſipated. 
Neither does it ſeem an eaſy matter to exhauſt that power 
of producing ſmells which the earth is poſſeſſed of. E- 
very day, during a fortnight, he made cakes of moiſtened 
earth; and having dried and wetted them over again, he 
could not perceive that the earth was leſs fragrant after 
all theſe repeated experiments, if it was again wetted. 
He further obſerved, that this fragrancy does not diffuſe 
itſelf to any thing at a great diſtance, without being much 
diminiſhed, and ſoon entirely gone.—Tt has been ob- 
ſerved, that this exſpiration of the earth ceaſes if thun- 
der and ſtorms ſoon follow: while they continue, it be- 
gins to return; and when over, the ſame fragrancy of 
the earth for ſome hours affects the ſmell of a man as 
he walks along over a conſiderable tract of ground. 
There is no one, I believe, but has ſometimes made 
this obſervation ; and hence the earth, when moiſtened 
to a certain degree, ſeems to exhale fragrant odours, 
and indeed various in various places, as we are ſenſible 

of from their diverfity. They are for the moſt part of 
a ſalubrious quality; as ſome perſons quite faint and 
languid in the ſummer-heats perceive themſelves won- 
derfully refreſhed, whilſt, after rain, they ſnuff up the 
fragrant odour. In ſome places thoſe effluvia are per- 
haps bad, and may be the cauſes of diſeaſes.“ 

This property of emitting a fragrant ſmell 1s hke- 
wiſe taken notice of by Dr Home in his Principles of 
Agriculture and Vegetation, Some phyſicians have 
preſcribed a bath of earth for the cure of conſump- 
tive patients; and Dr Solano de Luque was of opinion, 

that the earth had the property of abſorbing conta- 
gious miaſmata into it: and we are certain, that whe- 


ther it can abſorb theſe miaſmata from living bodies 
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poſing plants compoſed of the putrid effluvia of others, 


or not, it certainly can abſorb them from- dead ones; Tut 
for a piece of putrid meat will be much ſweetened by — 
lying for a ſhort time in the ground. 

tas all this we cannot indeed infer, that putrid p,, 
air is ſweetened by mere earth; but we diſcover what — 
is perhaps more important, namely, that though earth tion * 
is the common receptacle of all putrid matters both eth d 
animal and vegetable, there is a change made on them A 16 
when in it, which cannot be made either by air or wa- he capaci- 
ter. 'Thus, if the carcaſe of a ſmall animal is left to of a foil 
putrefy in the air, it becomes exceedingly offenſive, 3 yg 
and continues ſo from firſt to laſt. The ſame thin id Ly 
happens if it is left to putrefy in water. But, in earth, lowing. 
the caſe is quite different. After the carcaſe is con- 
ſumed, the earth which bas imbibed all the putrid 
ſteams, inſtead of exhaling an offenſive odour, diffuſes 
an agreeable one; and thus we may ſee that it is en- 
dued with a power no leſs remarkable than that of at- 
traction or repuition, and which we may diſtinguiſh by 17 
the name of franſmutation. With regard to water, is ind 
the caſe is more evident; for the moſt putrid water will ks not the 
be ſweetened by percolation through earth, or even 11050 
running in a channel for ſome time on its ſurface; but 
if it contains any impurities of the ſaline kind, they 
will not be ſeparated, or at leaſt in very ſmall quan- 
tity. 

The exiſtence of ſuch a power as that of tranſmuta- ,,,; 
tion we will be obliged to own, whatever we imagine inſoſicies 
the vegetable food to conſiſt of; for it is impoſſible to to het 
ſolve the phenomena of vegetation by attractions and — 
repulſions. If we ſuppoſe the vegetable food to be a 
ſalt, let us attract and repel ſalt as we will, it remains 
ſalt from firſt to laſt. Let us ſuppoſe it water, the 
caſe is the ſame; and, by mere attraction, nothing but erflowing fo 
maſſes of ſalt, or pools of water, could be produced, foil with Ty 
The caſe is the ſame on our own hypotheſis; for, ſup- - 


| 
] 
{ 
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and of dead animals, if nature was endued with no 
other power than attraction or repulſion, the vegetable 
behoved to be a corrupted maſs like that of which it 
was compoſed. This power, as we have already ſeen, 
reſides only in the earth, and in the vegetables them- 
ſelves; air and water can indeed act as powerful ſol- 
vents, but cannot transform or compound. 19 

We muſt next conſider the nature of thoſe different fn lors of &g1 
operations, which, from time immemorial, have been tion ditt 2% get 
performed on the earth, in order to cauſe it produce bore th he — vi 
the greateſt crops of vegetables. If all of theſe ſhall — ing. 5 
be found conſpiring to one general purpoſe, then the — fiec 
ſhorteſt and molt eaſy method of attaining that pur- agricl abſ 
poſe is undoubtedly the moſt proper to be practiſed in 
agriculture, whether it hath been as yet put in execu- 
tion or not. "Theſe are, | | 

I. Frequent ploughing, or fallowing. The imme- p. 
diate conſequences of this is to expoſe different quan- 
tities of the ſoil to the action of the air and ſun, which 
will not fail to exert their ſolvent powers upon it. In 
conſequence of this action, the earth is partly reduced 
to powder; many of the roots of vegetables, with which 
it always abounds, are diſſolved — putrified; and the 
earth produced from them mixes with the reſt, as wel! 
as the effluvia they emit during their diſſolution. The 
earth ſoon begins again to exert its prolific quality; 
and a crop of vegetables is produced. By a repetition 
of the ploughing, theſe are turned with their roots + 4 

Wards, 


art. J. : 
_ ivards, are expoſed to the ſolvent powers of the air and 
ght, in conſequence of which they die, are putrefied, 
and more of the native ſoil is reduced to powder, and 
mixed with them. By a frequent repetition of this, 
procels, the ſoil becomes vaſtly more tender, and - 
proaches to the nature of garden-mould, and its fertili- 
ty is conſiderably increaſed. | 
16 Lord Kaimes is of opinion, that the reaſon of the 
he cap2&- fertility of any ſoil being increaſed by fallowing, is, 
of don that its capacity of retaining water is increaſed. But 
3 . this we abſolutely deny; for ſo far from being more 
eſe Ly diſpoſed to retain water by its pulveriſation, the ſoil is 
loving evidently more diſpoſed to part with it, either by eva- 

ration, or by ſuffering the moiſture to percolate thro? 

it, In this reſpect it is far inferior to clay; for tho? 
dry garden-mould abſorbs water much more quickly 
than clay, it alſo dries much ſooner, and thus all the 
advantage is loſt, 
1 To thoſe who reckon the food of vegetables to con- 
nd ſiſt of oils or ſalts, the operation of fallowing ground 
biene muſt appear an uſeleſs one, as it can tend neither to 
le bod. produce oils nor ſalts, but to deſtroy them. As its 
utility, however, cannot be denied, the favourers of 
this theory imagine, that the ground, by repeated ope- 
rations of this Lind, is fitted for attracting the nitrous 
ſalts from the air: but it is found, that theſe ſalts can- 
not be attracted by earth, or any other ſubſtance, even 
when expoſed for a great length of time to the air 
with a view to produce ſalt- petre; which gives a ſtron 
fee (beni. ſuſpicion againſt their exiſtence“; and even if nitre is 
11177- mixed with the ſoil, it is found to be detrimental, and 
will kill or poiſon plants inſtead of nouriſhing them. 
16 2. Overflowing the ground with water. — This is 
flowing found — to increaſe the fertility of any foil. 
— It is well Known how much Egypt owes to the annual 
' overflowing of the Nile; and even in this country the 
overflowing of any ground 1s found to be attended with 
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great advantage. This is practiſed by Mr Bakewell 
> of Leiceſterſhire, famous for his improvements in-the 
t breed of cattle; and he finds it fully to anſwer an annual 
, manuring of any other ſort. It 1s alſo recommended 
. * Mr 144 of Monkſhill, in his eſſays on agri- 
culture. | 
. The fertilizing quality of water will eaſily be ac- 

t cakes ne counted for on the ſame principles. When grown ve- 
n tion of terry getables are covered with water, their growth, however 
e bove 4 he over. vigorous before, is immediately ſtopt, unleſs they be 

dire TT”: of the aquatic kind; they die; are diſſolved, and putre- 
e pennen fied; in which caſe, their finer parts are undoubtedl 
r= agricu abſorbed by the earth: and thus the foating, as it is 


in 


called, of fields with water, anſwers the purpoſe of fal- 
U- 


lowing, with very little trouble. This is not all: for 
lagnating water always depoſits a ſediment, which, 
e- pallet mixing with the diſſolved parts of the vegetables all over 


n- the held, forms an excellent manure ; and when the 
ch water is allowed to run off, the heat of the ſun ſoon 
bn brings the higheſt degree of putrefaction on the dead 
e 


vegetables, the effluvia of which, mixing with the mud 
L depoſited from the water, makes it exceedingly rich. 

Kal Upon the ſuppoſition of oily and faline food for ve- 
„ be Setables, this operation muſt certainly be prejudicial ; 


* Vegeta. lor nothing can ſo effectually deprive any ſubſtance of 

17 a, falt, as ſteeping it in water. Neither will water either 

ou depoſit oil from itſelf, or ſuffer it to mix with the ground 

” if * brought to it; nay, though a field were 
, OL. I, 
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reviouſly impregnated with oil, upon overflowing it 
wich — great part of the oil would be ſeparated, 
and riſe to the top: ſo that, in either caſe, this opera- 
tion behoved to impoveriſh land, rather than enrich it; 
and as vegetables are found to be ſupplied with food in 
plenty, by an operation which muſt undoubtedly tend 
to take away both oils and ſalts from them, we cannot 
help thinking this a demonſtration that their food 1s 
compoſed neither of oil nor ſalt. 

3. Manuring, or mixing the ſoil with different ſub- 
ſtances. We al here confine ourſelves to thoſe which 
are of undoubted efficacy, and have their credit eſta- 
bliſhed by long experience. "Theſe are, 1. lime, chalk, 
marle, ſhells, or other earths called by the chemiſts 
calcareous earths ; 2. ſoot ; 3. aſhes; 4. dung of dif- 
ferent kinds.—(1.) The lime, chalk, marle, and ſhells, 
are all found to be of the ſame nature. The marle 
differs from the reſt, only in having a mixture of clay 
along with its calcareous part. Theſe contain neither 
ſalt nor oil of any kind; they readily imbibe water, 
and as readily part with it. * indeed, retains 
water very obſtinately; but ſuch lime as is laid u 
the ground ſoon returns to the ſame ſtate in which it 
em cough was, and powdered limeſtone is found to 
anſwer as well for the purpoſes of manure as that which 
has been burnt; ſo that here we may conſider them 
all as ſubſtances of the ſame claſs. —If any of theſe 
ſubſtances are mixed with dead animal or vegetable 
bodies, they remarkably quicken their diſſolution and 
corruption, as appears from Sir John Pringle's expe- 
riments on putrefaction. When mixed with the ſoil, 
therefore, they muſt undoubtedly exert their powers on 
ſuch ſubſtances as they find there, in the ſame manner 
as they do on others ; that is, they muſt haſten their 
diſſolution and putrefaction, and give the pure vege- 
table mould an opportunity of abſorbing their putrid 
ſteams, and conſequently of being fertilized by it in 
the ſame manner as by putrid ſubſtances of any kind. 
(2.) Thoſe who contend for oily and faline principles 
in the vegetable food, avail themſelves of the uſefulneſs 
of ſoot as a manure ; which is not only oily of itſelf, 
but affords a great quantity of volatile falt, along with 
ſome neutral ſal-ammoniac. It muſt be remembered, 
however, that not an atom either of volatile ſalt or fal- 
ammoniac can be extracted from ſoot without a confi- 
derable heat, which no foil can give, nor could any 
vegetable bear. Neither doth its oi] appear without 
a great degree of heat: and though it feels ſomewhat 
unctuous to the touch, this is but a mere deception; for 
no true oil, capable of floating on water, can be ob- 
tained from ſoot without diſtillation. It is impoſhble, 
therefore, that ſoot can act upon the ſoil either as an 
oily or a faline ſubſtance ; how far it is capable of diſ- 
ſolution by putrefaction, or being otherwiſe converted 
into an earth, hath not yet been determined by expe- 
riments ; but as it yields, on diſtillation, the fame 
principles which are obtained from animal or putrefied 
vegetable ſubſtances, it is probable that ſoot enriches 
the ground in the ſame manner that they do. (3.) The 
uſe of aſhes in manure is likewiſe urged as an argument 
for the food of vegetables being of a ſaline nature; as 
it is known, that a common alcaline ſalts are procured 
by lixiviating the aſhes of wood and other vegetables. 
Experience, however, ſhews us, that aſhes are no leſs 
ft * manure after the ſalt is extracted from them than 
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in pots filled with pure ſand. One plant was kept as 
a ſtandard, being nouriſhed with water only. Other 
plants of the ſame kind were nouriſhed with water in 
which ſalt of tartar, a fixed alcali, was diſſolved. 
Theſe grew more vigorouſly than the ſtandard plant ; 
but, by reiterated waterings, there came to be ſuch an 
accumulation of the fixed alcali among the ſand, as to 
make the plants decay, and at laſt to die. Some plants 
were nounſhed with water in which ſal-ammoniac, a 
volatile alcali, was diſſolved. Theſe grew alſo well 
for ſome time ; but, like the former, were deſtroyed by 
frequent reiterations of it. Weak lime-water promo- 
ted the growth of its plants more than common water. 
But water, completely ſaturated with quicklime, proved 
more noxious than that which contained a fixed alcali; 
though leſs than that which contained a ſolution of vo- 
latile alcali.—Urine- promoted, for a long time, the 
growth of its plants; and the mt putrid appeared to 
have the ſtrongeſt effeft ; but at laſt it totally deſtroyed 
them. Water impregnated with putrid animal and ve- 
getable ſubſtances did more effettually promote the growth 
of its plants than any other ſolution ; and in every ſtage 
of the proceſs appeared to be ſalutary.” 
With regard to other ſaline ſubſtances there are not 


= 


fo long promoted ; while water impregnated with other 

putrid matters which yield no volatile alcali without 

heat, proved always ſalutary. 10 
From all this we may draw the following general — 4 

concluſion, viz. That the principal end which a farmer by * 

ought to keep in view, is to impregnate his ground as 

much as poſſible, with ſubſtances which either actually 

contain putrid matter, or which are in their own ua- 

ture ſeptic, or promoters of © ava es To im- 

pregnate the air with putrid efluvia is impoſſible ; and 

though it could be done, would be highly dangerous; 

for however ſalutary ſuch effluvia may - to vegetables, 

nothing can be more fatal to mankind. The putrid ſub- 

ſtances therefore can only be uſed by mixing them with 

the earth; and in whatever manner they can be moſt 

perfectly, and in the greateſt quantity, mixed with the 

foil, there the beſt crops may be expected. 


SECT. III. Of the different Soils, and the Ma- 


nures moſt proper for each. 


15 
AccorDinG to the theory we have juſt now laid Ride 
down, the richeſt ſoil muſt be that which contains the * _ 
greateſt quantity of putrid matter, either animal or ve. nel. 
getable ; and ſuch is the earth into which animal and 


yegeta- 


Part, Part 
THz oxy. before. Indeed, if there is any difference, it is in fa- many experiments which can be depended upon con. Taz » TuzOR 
vour of the waſhed aſhes. The alcali itſelf, though in cerning their qualities az a manure, Mr Anderſon re. — — 8 
| Sir John Pringle's experiments it was found to be anti- lates an experiment made with common falt, the ſucceſs Ga? 
ſeptic, or a reſiſter of putrefaction, is nevertheleſs a of which, we apprehend, may juſtly enough be taken fal. inch 
powerful diffolvent ; and as it muſt ſoon loſe its alcaline as a ſpecimen of what 1s to be expected from manures tual asa n, 
; properties when mixed with the earth, in conſequence of a ſimilar kind. —He marked out a circle of fix feet ve. 
| * See Chemi- of the univerſal exiſtence of the vitriolic acid *, thoſe diameter in the middle of a graſs-field, which he di- 
' firy, u 103. ſubſtances which it has diſſolved will be more diſpoſed ſtinguiſhed by mate a ſtake in its centre, All over 
to putrefaction than before, and conſequently tend to this circle he ſtrewed common ſalt, which, about the 
5 fertilize the ground in the manner we have already de- ſtake, lay near an inch thick on the ground. In this 
; ſcribed. The waſhed aſhes are /eptics, or promoters ſtate he left it to the operations of nature. The graſs 
g of putrefaction, and conſequently act in the ſame man- ſprung up as uſual, neither better nor worſe about the 
/ ner as chalk or limeſtone. (4.) Ali kinds of dung are ſtake than in the reſt of the field, and the place where 
| ſo much diſpoſed to putrefaction, that it is difficult to the circle was could be diſtinguiſhed only by the ſtake, 
imagine any other way in which they can be ſerviceable which was left there for ſome years. 
| to vegetation than by their putrid effluvia.— People in- Upon theſe experiments we need make very few ob. 
| deed may dream of imaginary ſalts in dung; but if ſervations. They are ſo much in favour of our theory, 
they conſidered, or even jad the difficulty of procu- that they ſeem made on purpoſe to confirm it. The 
h ring ſalt of any kind from dung, they would probably fixed alcah employed in Lord Kaimes's experiments 
j alter their ſentiments. 'The volatile-ſalts procured from would firſt exert its ſolvent powers on ſuch heteroge- 
i this as well as other animal-matters are mere creatures neous ſubſtances as it met with among the ſand; for no 
| of the fire: putrid urine produces them indeed without ſand can be ſuppoſed to be perfectly free of theſe. As 
* Sec Chemi- heat, but ſcarce any other animal-ſubſtance *. Never- long as it exerted its ſtrength on theſe only, the plant 
, no 329. theleſs other putrid ſubſtances will fertilize the ground would thrive, for the reaſons we have already mentioned; 
} as well as urine, and therefore muſt act in ſome other way but, having exhauſted the ſmall quantity of ſubſtances 
than by their ſalts. Tho? Dr Prieſtley's experiments had contained in the ſand, it would next attack the plant 
never been made, we could have formed no other rational itſelf, which conſequently would decay and die. The 
i ſuppoſition concerning the manner in which putrid ſub- ſame effects behoved to follow in a 13 degree from 
ſtances fertilize the earth than what we have already ſtrong lime-water which contains lime in its cauſtic 
f done; but as he has ſhewn that vegetables are prodigi- ſtate; for this is a more powerful ſolvent than fixed al- 
ouſly increaſed in bulk by the mere contact of theſe cali itſelf, and would not fail to deſtroy every _ it 
; putrid ſteams, where no ſaline ſubſtance could have ac- touched; nor is it at all improbable that the plant 
| ceſs to them, we cannot help thinking this a deciſive would ſeem to grow vigorouſly by the diſſolution of 
| experiment concerning the manner in which the ground part of its own roots, more nouriſhment being by this 
F is fertilized by manuring with dung or other putrid means given to thoſe which remained ſound. —V olatile 
| 22 ſubſtances. | alcali is likewiſe a powerful ſolvent ; but, by reaſon of 
Effects of fa- We ſhall conclude this part of the ſubject with an ac- its volatility, would exert its cauſtic power on the plant 
line fubſtan- count of ſome experiments concerning the effects of ſa- ſooner than either lime, or fixed alcali; and according- 26 
zn voeta, line ſubſtances on the growth of vegetables. The fol- ly it ſeems to have been the moſt deſtructive of any On ſpecie 
8 2 bo. a- lowing are related by 3 Kaimes, in his Gentleman thing that was tried. It ſeems owing to this, that pu- ry ef 1 
Farmer. A number of Jeruſalem artichokes were ſet trid urine at laſt deſtroyed the plants whoſe growth it 3 
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Part. I, 
x 1. vegetable ſubſtances reſolve themſelves. Was this earth 
to be had in perfection, it is evident it could not ſtand 


_ . 


in need of manure of any kind, or be in the leaſt enrich- 
ed by it; for containing an immenſe quantity of putrid 
matter, it would freely communicate it to the vegetables 
planted in it, which would grow in the moſt luxuriant 
manner, without requiring any other care than that of 
keeping them conſtantly ſupplied with water, If we 
ſuppoſe the crop left upon the ground to putrefy and 
mix with the earth as before, the ſoil will contain the 
ſame quantity of putrid matter the ſecond year that it 
did the firſt, and be equally prolific: but if the crop 
is removed to another place, and nothing 1s brought 
back to enrich the ground in its ftead, it is evident that 
it will contain leſs of the true vegetable food the ſecond 
year than it did the firſt, and conſequently be leſs 
prolific, For ſome time, however, the difference will 
not be perceptible, and people who are in poſſeſſion of 
ſuch ground may imagine that they enjoy a ſoil which 
will be perpetually fertile; but long experience has 
taught us, that the richeſt ſoils will at laſt be exhauſted 
by repeated croping without manure, as according to 
our theory they ought to be. 

Where the ground has been ſuffered to remain un- 
cultivated for many ages, producing all that time ſuc- 
culent plants which are eaſily putrefied, and trees, the 
leaves of which likewiſe contribute to enrich the ground 
by their falling off and mixing with it, the ſoil will in 
a manner be totally made up of pure vegetable earth, 
and be the richeſt, when cultivated, that can be imagi- 
ned. This was the caſe with the lands of America. 
They had remained uncultivated perhaps ſince the crea- 
tion, and were endowed with an extraordinary degree 
of fertility ; nevertheleſs we are aſſured by one who went 
to America in order to purchaſe lands there, that ſuch 
2 as had been long cultivated were ſo much ex- 

auſted, as to be much worſe than the generality of cul- 
tivated grounds in this country. Here, then, we have 


One ſpecies an example of one ſpecies of poor ſoil, namely, one 
of poor ſoil that has been formerly very rich, but has been deprived, 
—— by repeated cropping, of the greateſt part of the bn 77 


table food it contained. The farmer who is in poſſeſ- 
fion of ſuch ground would no doubt willingly reſtore it 
to its former ſtate; the preſent queſtion is, What muſt 
be done in order to obtain this end? We have men- 
tioned ſeveral kinds of manures which long practice has 
recommended as ſerviceable for improving ground: we 
ſhall ſuppoſe the farmer tries lime, or chalk ; for, as 
we have already ſeen, their operations upon the ſoil 
mult be preciſely the ſame. This ſubſtance, being of 
a ſeptic nature, will a& upon ſuch parts of the ſoil as 
are not putrified, or but imperfectly ſo; in conſequence 
of which, the farmer will reap a better crop than for- 
merly. The ſeptic nature of the lime is not altered by 
any length of time. In ploughing the ground, the lime 
is more and more perfectly mixed with it, and gradually 
exerts its power on every putreſcible matter it touches. 
As long as any matter of this kind remains, the far- 
mer will reap good crops: but when the putreſcible 
matter is all exhauſted, the ground then becomes per- 
fectly barren; and the cauſtic qualities of the lime are 
moſt unjuſtly blamed for burning the ground, and re- 
ducing it to a caput mortuum; while it is plain, the 
lime has only done its office, and made the ſoil yield 
all that it was capable of yielding. 
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When ground has been oo uncultivated, producing 
all the time plants, not ſucculent, but ſuch as are very 
difficultly diſſolved, and in a manner incapable of putre- 
faction; there the ſoil will be exceſſively barren, and yield 
very ſcanty crops, though cultivated with the greateſt 
care. Of this kind are thoſe lands covered with heath, 
which are found to be the moſt barren of any, and the 
moſt difficultly brought to yield good crops. In this 
caſe, lime will be as ſerviceable as it was detrimental 
in the other: for, by its ſeptic qualities, it will con- 
tinually reduce more and more of the ſoil to a putrid 
ſtate; and thus there will be a conſtant ſucceſſion of bet- 
ter and better crops, by the continued uſe of lime, 
when the quantity firſt laid on has exerted all its force. 
By a continued uſe of this manure, the ground will be 

radually brought nearer and nearer the nature of gar- 

en-mould; and, no doubt, by proper care might be 
made as good as any: but it will be as great a miſtake 
to imagine, that, by the uſe of lime, this kind of ſoil 
may be rendered perpetually fertile, as to think that 
the other was naturally ſo; for though lime enriches 
this ſoil, it does ſo, not by adding vegetable food to 
it, but by preparing what it already contains; and 
when all is properly prepared, it mult as certainly be 
exhauſted as in the other caſe, 

Here then we have examples of two kinds of poor 
ſoils, the one of which 1s totally deſtroyed, the other 
greatly improved, by lime, and which therefore require 
very different manures ; lime being more proper for the 
laſt than dung; and dung, being more proper to reſtore 
an exhauſted ſoil than lime, ought only to be uſed for 
the firſt. Beſides dunging land which has been ex- 
hauſted by long cropping, it is of great ſervice to let 
it lie fallow for ſome time; for to this it owed its ori- 
ginal fertility, and what — the fertility originally 
cannot fail to reſtore it in ſome degree. 

By attending to the diſtinction between the reaſons 
for the poverty of the two ſoils juſt now mentioned, we 
will always be able to judge with certainty in what caſes 
lime is to be uſed, and when dung 1s proper. The 
mere poverty of a ſoil is not a criterion whereby we can 
judge; we mult conſider what hath made it poor. If 
it is naturally ſo, we may almoſt infallibly conclude that 
it will become better by being manured with lime. If 
it is artificially poor, or exhauſted by continual crop- 
ping, we may be as certain that lime will entirely de- 
ſtroy it. We aprehend that it is this natural kind of 
poverty only which Mr Anderſon ſays, in his Eſſays on 
Agriculture, may be remedied by lime; for we can ſcarce 


think that experience would dire& any perſon to put 


lime upon land already exhauſted. - His words are. 
“ Calcareous matters act as powerfully upon land 
that is naturally poor, as upon land that 1s more 
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richly impregnated with thoſe ſubſtances that tend ing lime. 


to produce a luxuriant vegetation.” 

« Writers on agriculture have long been in the cuſ- 
tom of dividing manures into two claſſes, viz, Enriching 
manures, or thoſe that tended directly to render the 
ſoil more prolific, however ſterile it may be; among the 
foremoſt of which was dung: Exciting manures, or thoſe 
that were ſuppoſed to have a tendency to render the 


ſoil more prolific, merely by acting upon thoſe enrich- - 


ing manures that had been formerly in the ſoil, and 
giving them a new itimulus, ſo as to enable them to 
operate anew upon that ſoil which they had formerly 

R 2 fertilized. 
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fertilized. In which claſs of ſtimulating manures, lime 
was always allowed to hold the — place.“ 

In conſequence of this theory, it would follow, that 
lime could only be of uſe as a manure. when applied 
to rich ſoils, —and, when applied to poor ſoils, would 
produce hardly any, or even perhaps hurtful, effects. 

J will frankly acknowledge that I myſelf was fo 
far impoſed upon by the beauty of this theory, as to 
be hurried along with the general current of mankind, 
in the firm uaſion of the truth of this obſervation, 
and for many years did not ſufficiently advert to thoſe 
facts that were daily occurring to contradi& this 
theory.—I am now, however, firmly convinced, from 
repeated obſervations, that lime, and other calcareous 
manures, produce a much greater proportional improve- 
ment upon poor ſoils, than on ſuch as are richer. —And 
that lime alone, upon a poor ſoil, will, in many caſes, 
produce a much greater and more laſting degree of 
Fertility than dung alone.” 

Thus far Mr 18 experience 18 exactly con- 
formable to the theory we have laid down, and what 
ought to happen according to our principles. He men- 
tions, however, ſome facts which ſeem very ſtrongly to 
militate againſt it; and indeed he himſelf ſeems to pro- 
ceed upon a theory altogether different. 

« Calcareous matter alone” (ſays he) © is not ca- 
pable of rearing plants to perfection; — mould is 
neceſſary to be mixed with it in certain propor- 
tions, before it can form a proper ſoil. It remains, 
however, to be determined what is the due propor- 
tion of theſe ingredients for forming a proper ſoil. 

« We know that neither chalk, nor marle, nor lime, 
can be made to nouriſh plants alone ; and ſoils are 
ſometimes found that abound with the two firſt of theſe 
to a faulty degree. But the proportion of calcareous 
matter in theſe is ſo much larger than could ever be 
produced by art, where the ſoil was naturally deftitute 
of theſe ſubſtances, that there ſeems to be no danger of 
erring on that fide. Probably it would be much eafier 
to correct the defects of thoſe ſoils in which calcareous 
matters ſuper- abound, by driving earth upon them as 
a manure, than is generally imagined; as a very {mall 
proportion of it ſometimes affords a very perfect ſoil. 
I ſhall illuſtrate my meaning by a few examples. 

% Near Sandfide, in the county of Caithneſs, there 
is a pretty extenſive plain on the ſea-coaſt, endowed 


petually f:r- with a moſt fingular degree of fertility. In all ſeaſons 


tile, 


it produces a molt luxuriant herbage, altho? it never got 
any manure fince the creation; and has been, for time 
immemorial, ſubjected to the following courſe of crops. 

« 1. Bear, after once ploughing from graſs, 
ufually a good crop. 

4 2, Bear, after once ploughing, a better crop 
than the firſt. 

«© 3. Bear, after once ploughing, a crop equal 
to the firſt. 

« 4. 5. and 6. Natural-graſs, as cloſe and rich 
as could be imagined, might be cut, if 
the poſſeſſor ſo inclined, and would yield 
an extraordinary crop of hay each year. 

« After this the ſame courſe of cropping is renewed. 
Fhe ſoil that admits of this ſingular mode of farming, 
appears to be a pure mcokerent ſand, deſtitute of the 
{ſmalleſt particle of vegetable mould; but, upon exa- 
mination, it is found to conſiſt almolt entirely of broken 


ble, and yet it forms the moſt fertile ſoil that ever I 
yet met with, ä 

« I have ſeen many other links (downs) upon the 
ſea-ſhore, which produced the moſt luxuriant herbage, 
and the cloſeſt and ſweeteſt pile of graſs, where they 
conſiſted of ſhelly ſand, which, without doubt, derive 
their extraordinary fertility from that cauſe. 

« A very remarkable plain is found in the iſland of 
Fir-eye, one of the Hebrides. It has been long em- 
ployed as a common; ſo that it has never been diſturb- 
ed by the plough, and affords annually the moſt luxu- 
riant crop of herbage, conſiſting of white clover, and 
other uable paſture - graſſes, that can be met with 
any where. The ſoil conſiſts of a very pure ſhelly ſand. 

« From theſe examples I think it is evident, that a 
very ſmall proportion of vegetable mould is ſufficient to 
render calcareous matter a very rich ſoil. Perhaps, 
however, a larger proportion may be neceſſary when it 
is mixed with clay than with ſand; as poor chalky 
ſoils ſeem to be of the nature of that compoſition.” 

To theſe examples brought by Mr. Anderſon, we 
may add ſome of the ſame kind mentioned by Lord 
Kaimes. His Lordſhip having endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
the theory of water being the only food of plants, tho? 
he himſelf frequently deviates from that theory, yet 
thinks it poſſible, upon ſuch a principle, to make a ſoil 
perpetually fertile. 

To recruit,” (ſays he,) “ with vegetable food, a 
ſoil impoveriſhed by cropping, has hitherto been held 
the only object of agriculture. But here opens a gran- 
der object, worthy to employ our keeneſt induſtry, that 
of — a ſoil perpetually fertile. Such ſoils actu- 
ally exiſt ; and why ſhould it be thought, that imita- 
tion here is above the reach of art? Many are the in- 
ſtances of nature being imitated with ſucceſs. Let us 
not deſpair, while any hope remains ; for invention 
never was exerciſed upon a ſubje& of greater utility. 
The attempt may ſuggeſt proper experiments: it may 
open new views: and if we fail in equalling nature, 
may we not, however, hope to approach it? A ſoil 
perpetually fertile muft be endowed with a power to 
retain moiſture ſufficient for its plants ; and at the 
ſame time muſt be of a nature that does not harden by 
moiſture. Calcareous earth promiſes to anſwer both 
ends: it prevents a ſoil from being hardened by wa- 
ter; and it may probably alſo invigorate its retentive 
quality. A field that got a ſufficient doſe of clay- 
marle, carried above 30 ſucceſſive rich crops, without 
either dung or fallow. Doth not a ſoil ſo meliorated 
draw near to one perpetually fertile? Near the eaſt 
ſide of Fife, the coaſt for a mile inward is covered with 
ſea-ſand, a foot deep or ſo ; which is extremely fertile, 
by a mixture of ſea-ſhells reduced to powder by attri- 
tion. The powdered ſhells, being the ſame with ſhell- 
marle, make the fand retentive of moiſture ; and yet 
no quantity of moiſture will unite the ſand into a ſolid 
body. A foil ſo mixed, ſeems to be not far diſtant 
from one perpetually fertile. Theſe, it is true, are but 
faint eſſays ; but what will not perſeverance accom- 
pliſh in a good caufe ?” 


Having thus, in a manner, poſitively determined, 


with Mr Anderſon, that no doſe of calcareous matter. 


can poſſibly be too great, we cannot help owning our- 
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ſelves ſurpriſed on finding his Lordſhip expreſſing him- 
ſelf as follows. 

« An over - daſe of ſhell-marle, laid perhaps an inch, 
and an inch and a half, or two inches thick, produces, 
for a time, large crops : but, at laſt, it renders the foi} 
a caput mortuum, capable of neither corn nor graſs; of 
which there are too many inſtances in Scotland : the 
ſame probably would follow from an over-doſe of clay- 
marle, ſtone-marle, or pounded lime-ftone.” —To ac- 
count for this, he is obliged to make a ſuppoſition di- 
realy contrary to his former one; namely, that calca- 
reous matter renders the ſoil incapable of retaining wa- 
ter. This phenomenon, however, we think is Plved 
upon the principles above laid down, in a ſatisfactory 
manner, and without the leaſt inconfiſtency. 

As to rendering ſoils perpetually fertile, we cannot 
help thinking the. attempt — 72 chimerical and 
vain. There is not one example in nature of a ſoil 
perpetually fertile, where it has no ſupply but from the 
air, and the rain which falls upon it. The above re- 
cited examples can by no means be admitted as proofs 
of perpetual fertility. We know, that the graſs onthe 
banks of a river is much more luxuriant than what 

rows at a diſtance: the reaſon is, that the water is at- 
tracted by the earth, and communicates its fertilizing 
qualities to it; but was the river to be dried up, the 
graſs would ſoon become like the reſt. Why ſhould 
not the ocean have the ſame power of fertilizing plains 
near its ſhores, that rivers have of fertilizing ſmall ſpots 
near their banks? We ſee, however, that it hath not; 
for the ſea-ſhores are generally ſandy and barren. The 
reaſon of this is, that the waters of the ocean contain a 
quantity of looſe acid “; and this acid is poiſonous to 
plants; but, abſtracting this acid part, we heſitate not 
to affirm, that ſea- water is more fertilizing than river- 
water. It is impoſſible to know how far the waters of 
the ocean penetrate under ground, through a ſandy 
ſoil, Where they meet with nothing to abſorb their 
acid, there the ground is quite barren : but, in mg 
through an immenſe quantity of broken ſhells, the cal- 
careous matter, we are very certain, will abſorb all the 
acid; and thus the ſoil will be continnally benefited by 
its vicinity to the ocean. All the above fields, there- 
fore, are evidently ſupplied with nouriſhment from the 
ocean: for, if the ſalt- water has ſufficient efficacy to 
render fields which are in its neighbourhood barren, 
why ſhould it not render them fertile when the cauſe 
of barrenneſs is removed from its waters ? 

After all, the field in Caithneſs, mentioned by Mr 
Anderſon, ſeems to have been- perpetually fertile only 
in graſs: for though, the ſecond year, it carried a better 
crop of bear than it did the firſt; yet, the third year, 
the crop was worſe than the ſecond, and only equal to 
the firſt. Had it been ploughed a fourth time, the crop 
would probably have been worſe than the firſt. Ground 
15 not near ſo much exhauſted by graſs as corn, even 
though the crop be cut, and carried off; and {till leſs, 
if it only feeds cattle, and is manured by their dung; 
which appears to have been the caſe with this field. 
Lord Kaimes, indeed, mentions fields in Scotland, that, 
paſt memory, have carried ſucceſſive crops of wheat, 
peale, barley, oats, without a fallow, and without a ma- 
nure; and particularizes one on the river Carron, of 
ame or ten acres, which had carried 103 crops of oats 
without intermiſſion, and without manure: but as we 
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thing about their particular ſituation, we can form no 
oy 4 concerning them. 


eſides the two kinds of ſoils abovementioned, there Cla 4 


are others, the principal ingredient of which is clay, ſandy foils. 


or ſand. The firſt of theſe is apt to be hardened by 
the heat of the ſun, ſo that the vegetables can ſcarce 
penetrate it in ſuch a manner as to receive proper nou- 
nſhment. The ſecond, if it is not ſituated ſo as to re- 
ceive a great deal of moiſture, is very apt to be parch- 
ed up in ſummer, and the crop deſtroyed; nor has it 
ſufficient adheſion to ſupport Ae that have few roots 


and grow high. From theſe nome qualities, it is 


evident, that theſe two ſoils would be a proper manure 
for one another; the clay would give a ſufficient de- 
gree of firmneſs to the ſand, and the ſand would break 
the too great tenacity of the clay. According to Dr 
Home's experiments, however, ſand is the worſt manure 
for clay that can be uſed. He recommends marle moſt. 
To reduce clay- ground as near as poſſible to the form 
of pure vegetable mould, it muſt firſt be pulverized. 
This is moſt effectually performed by ploughing and 
harrowing; but care muſt be taken not to plough it 
whilſt too wet, otherwiſe it will concrete into hard clots, 
which can ſcarcely be broken. After it is pulverized, 
however, ſome means muſt be taken to keep it from 
concreting again into the ſame hard maſſes as before. 
According to Lord Kaimes, though clay, after pulve- 
rization, will concrete into as Wax a maſs as before, if 
mixed with water; yet if moiſtened with dunghill juice, 
it will not concrete any more. Lime alſo breaks its 
"wi and is very uſeful as a manure for this kind of 
oil. 

The conclufion we wiſh the practical farmer to draw 
from our theory is, 'That there is a certain limit to the 
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fertility of the earth, both as to duration, and to de- mited. 


gree, at any particular time: that the nearer any ſoil 
approaches to the nature of pure garden- mould, the 
nearer it is to the moſt perfect degree of fertility; but 
that there are no hopes of keeping it perpetually in ſuch 
a ſtate, or in any degree of approximation to it, but 
by conſtant and * manuring with dung. Lime, 
chalk, marle, &c. may be proper to bring it near to 
this ſtate, but are abſolutely unfit to keep it continu- 
ally ſo. They may indeed for feveral years produce 
large crops : but the more they increaſe the fertility 


for ſome years, the ſooner will they bring on an abſo- 


lute barrenneſs ; while regular manuring with plenty of 
duog, will always enſure the keeping up the ſoil in 
goo þ 


condition, without any occaſion tor fallow. What 


we have ſaid concerning the uſe of lime, &c. applies 


likewiſe to the practice of frequent ploughing, though 
in a leſs degree. This tends to meliorate ground that 


is naturally poor, by giving an opportunity to the ve- 


getable parts to putrefy; but, when that is done, it 
tends to exhauſt, though not ſo much as lime. A ju- 
dicious farmer will conſtantly ſtrive to keep his lands 
always in good condition, rather than to make them 
ſuddenly much better ; left a few years ſhould convince 
him that he was in reality doing almoſt irreparable miſ- 
chief, while he fancied himſelf making improvements. 
As for the ridiculous notions of ſtimulating the ground 
by ſaline manures, we hope they will never enter the 
brain of any rational practitioner of agriculture. 
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SECT. IV. Of the different kinds of Vegetables 
proper te be raiſed with a view to the Meliora- 
tion of Soil. 


THE methods of meliorating ſoils, which we have 
mentioned above, conſiſting of tedious and laborious 
operations that yield no return at firſt, it is natural for 
a farmer to wiſh for ſome method of meliorating his 

ound, and reaping crops at the ſame time. One very 
conſiderable ſtep towards the melioration of ground, is 
its pulveriſation. This is accompliſbed by repeated 
ploughings, as already mentioned ; eſpecially if per- 
formed in autumn, that the ground may be expoſed to 
the winter's froſt; but theſe ploughings yield no crop, 
as long as the field is not ſown. By planting in the 
field, however, thoſe vegetables whoſe roots ſwell to a 
conſiderable bulk, the ground muſt conftantly be acted 
upon by the ſwelling of their roots in all directions; and 
thus the growing of the crop itſelf, may be equal, or ſupe- 
rior, in efficacy to ſeveral ploughings, at the ſame time 
that the farmer enjoys the benefit of it. The plant moſt 
remarkable for the ſwelling of its roots, is the potatoe; 
and by none is the ground meliorated more, or even ſo 
much. They are not, however, equally proper for all 
foils. In clay they do not thrive, nor are palatable 
but in hard gravelly or ſandy ſoils, they grow to a large 
ſize, and are of an excellent quality. Turneps likewiſe 
contribute to meliorate the ground, by the ſwelling of 
their roots, though not ſo much as potatoes. They 
have this advantage, however, that they will thrive in 
almoſt any ſoil. In clay ground, peaſe and beans thrive 
exceedingly well, and therefore are proper in this kind 
of ſoil as a preparatory for other kinds of grain. Theſe 
puſh their roots deep into the ground, and cover it 


with their leaves more than other crops ; ſo that the 


ſun has not ſo much acceſs, as when it is covered with 
other kinds of grain. Where-ever any of theſe kinds 
of vegetables are raiſed, it is obſervable that more or 
leſs blackneſs is communicated to the ſoil : an evident 
ſign of its melioration ; this being the colour of the 
true vegetable mould, or loan fil, as it is called. 

Beſides the above · mentioned plants, carrots, parſnips, 
cabbages, and all thoſe vegetables which ſink their 
roots deep in the ground, anſwer the ſame purpoſe of 
looſening and pulverizing the earth; but as they will 
not thrive but on ee, already well cultivated, they 
cannot be raiſed to any advantage for the purpofe of 
meliorating a poor ſoil. 

It hath been cuſtomary in many places, particular- 
ly in England, to ſow turnip, peaſe, buck-wheat, &c. 
and then to plough them down for manuring the land. — 
This, being ſimilar to that operation of nature by 
which ſhe renders the uncultivated ſoils ſo exceedingly 
fertile, cannot fail of being attended with ſingular ad- 
vantages; and might be looked upon as preferable even 
to driving dung on the land to fatten it, was it not 
attended with the entire loſs of a crop for that year. 


SECT. V. Of deſtroying Weeds. 


Waar we have already ſaid regarding the cultivation 
of the ſoil, reſpects only the fitting it for producing 
all kinds of vegetables indiſcriminately. Experience, 
however, ſhews, that the ground 1s naturally much 
more diſpoſed to produce and nouriſh ſome kinds of 
vegetables than others ; and thoſe which the earth 


8 2 dunghill; becauſe, being the natural offspring of the 
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ſeems moſt to delight in, are commonly ſuch as are of Taz, 

very little uſe to man; but if neglected, will increaſe to 

ſuch a degree as entirely to deſtroy the plants intended 

to be raiſed, or at leaſt hinder them from coming to 

perfection, by depriving them of nouriſhment. The 

clearing the ground of weeds, therefore, is an article 

no leſs neceſſary in agriculture, than the diſpoſing it to 

produce vegetables of any kind in plenty. 2 
The weeds may be divided, according to the time of Weed 4 

their duration, into annual, or ſuch as ſpring from a ded inon 

ſeed, and die the ſame year; and perennial, that is, ſuch nual andy 

as are propagated by the roots, and laſt for a number 2 85 

of years. The firſt kind are the leaſt noxious, and moſt 

eaſily deſtroyed. For this purpoſe it will be ſufficient 

to let them {pring up till near the time of ripening their 

ſeed, and then plough them down before it comes to 

maturity. It is alſo of ſervice to deſtroy ſuch weeds 

as grow in borders, or neglected corners, and frequent- 

ly ſcatter their ſeeds to a great diſtance; ſuch as the 

thiſtle, dandelion, rag-weed, &c. for theſe are ſufficient 

to propagate their 7 Iota through a deal of ground; 

as their Rede are carried about with the wind to v 

conſiderable diſtances. A farmer ought alſo to take 

care, that the ſmall ſeeds of weeds, ſeparated from corn 

in winnowing, be not ſown again upon the ground; 

for this certainly happens, when they are thrown upon 


earth, they are not eaſily deſtroyed. The beſt method 
of preventing any miſchief from this cauſe, would be 
to burn them. 4 
Perennial weeds cannot be effectually deſtroyed, but Pera 
by removing the roots from the ground, which is often weeds k 
a matter of ſome difficulty. Many of theſe roots ſtrike de 
ſo deep in the ground, that they can ſcarcely be got 
out. The only method that can be depended upon in 
this caſe, is frequent ploughing, to render the ground 
as tender as poſſible; and harrowing with a particular 
kind of harrow which ſhall hereafter be deſcribed, in 
order to colle& theſe pernicious roots. When collec- 
ted, they ought to be dried and burnt, as the only ef- 
fectual method of inſuring their doing no further miſ- 
chief. 
There is a particular ſpecies of weed, peculiar only 
to graſs-lands, of a ſoft ſpungy nature, called fog, which 
it 18 found very difficult to exterminate. Where the land 
can be conveniently tilled, this weed may be deſtroyed 
by covering it with a crop of peaſe, potatoes, &c.: or, 
paſſing a heavy roller over the ground will be of great 
ſervice; for fog owes its origin to too great a laxity of 
the ſoil, and will not grow upon firm ground. 3 
Beſides theſe kinds of weeds which are of an herba- Bron, 
ceous nature, there are others which are woody, and _ 
grow to a very conſiderable ſize; ſuch as broom, furze fr 
or whins, and thorns. Broom is an evergreen ſhrub, 
that thrives beſt in ſandy ſoil; and there it grows ſo vi- 
orouſly, as ſcarce to admit any graſs under it. It pro- 
pagates by ſeed which grows in pods; and theſe, when 
fully ripe, break with violence, ſcattering the ſeeds all 
around. Thus, a field which is overgrown with 
broom, beſides the old plants, always contains an in- 
finite number of young ones; ſo that though the old 
plants die when cut over, a freſh crop conſtantly ſprings 
up. It may, however, bedeſtroyed by frequent plough- 
ing and harrowing, in the ſame manner as other peren- 
nial weeds are; for it does not for ſome time TT 
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the cropping of the ſheep. Theſe animals are very 
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already in the ground, which 
cannot fail of being deſtroyed by frequent repetitions of 
the operation. Another method of deſtroying broom, 
is, by paſturing the field where it grows, with ſheep. A 
few of the old buſhes may be left as a ſhelter, and theſe 
will be in a good meaſure prevented from rates, by 

ond 
of broom, and greedily devour every young ſhoot; ſo 
that if any remain after the firſt year, there will not be 
a veſtige the ſecond. If this method of extirpating 
broom is equally effectual with that of frequent plough- 
ing, it is certainly much more profitable, as there 1s 
no food more nouriſhing to ſheep than young broom, 
Broom, however, is ſaid to have a ſingular effect upon 
ſheep : it makes them drunk ſo effectually, that, when 
heated with a little driving, they tumble over, and lie 
without motion. 

The whiz is a fine evergreen ſhrub, carrying a ſweet- 
ſmelling flower all the year round. It propagates both 
by ſeed, and by its roots, which fpread ſometimes to the 
diſtance of ten or twelve feet ; and hence, when once 
eſtabliſhed, it 1s very difficultly extirpated. The beſt 
method is to ſet fire-to the whins in froſty weather; for 
froſt has the effect to wither whins, and make them 
burn readily. The ſtumps muſt then be cut over with 
a hatchet; and when the ground 1s well ſoftened by 
rain, it may be ploughed up, and the roots taken out 
by a harrow adapted to that purpoſe.—If the field is 
ſoon laid down to graſs, the whins will again ſpring 
up in great abundance, from the ſeeds, and ſmall parts 
of the roots left in the ground. In this caſe, paſturin 
with ſheep is an effectual remedy ; as they are no les 
fond of young whins than of young broom; and if there 
are a ſufficient number, they will not leave a fingle 
plant above ground. But if 
wanted, the moſt effectual method of clearing a field of 
whins, is by reiterated ploughings. 

The thorn, or bramble, ſpreads its roots very wide, 
and at the ſame time finks them deep in the earth, 
Though cut in the winter, it riſes, and comes to ſuch 
* as to carry fruit in ſummer. It can only 
be extirpated by ploughing up the ground, and collec- 
ting the roots. 


SECT. VI. Of the moſt proper kinds of Vegetables to 
be raiſed for the purpoſes of feeding Cattle. 


Tuovo this muſt be an article of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to every farmer, we do not find that it has been 
much conſidered. Mr Anderſon ſeems to have been the 
firſt writer on agriculture who hath properly attended to 
this ſubject; and what he hath wrote upon it, is rather 
a catalogue of deſiderata, than any thing elſe: and 
indeed the deſiderata on this ſubject are ſo many and ſo 
great, that we muſt acknowledge ourſelves very un- 
able to fill them up. To attain to a competent 
knowledge in this reſpect, the following things muſt be 
(I.) The wholeſomeneſs of 
the food for cattle, with regard to health and ftrength, 
or fatneſs. (2.) The quantity that any extent of 
ground 1s capable of yielding. (3.) The quantity ne- 
ceſſary to feed the different kinds of cattle. (4.) The 
labour of cultivation ; and, (5.) The ſoil they require 
to bring them to perfection, and the effect they have 


upon it. 
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With regard to the wholeſomeneſs, it is plain, that 
as the natural food of wild cattle is the green ſucculent 
war they meet with all the year round, food of this 

ind, could it be had, muſt be preferable to hay; and 
accordingly we find that cattle will always prefer ſuc- 
culent vegetables where they can get them. To find 
plants of this kind, and having proper qualities in other 
reſpects, we muſt ſearch among thoſe which continue 
2 all the year round, or come to their greateſt per- 
ection in the winter. time. Of theſe, cabbages bid 
fair for holding the firſt place; both as being very ſuc- 
culent, and a very large quantity of them growing up- 
on a ſmall ſpace of ground. In Mr Young's Six 
Months Tour, we have an account of the produce of 
cabbages in many different places, and on a variety of 
ſoils. The produce by Mr Crow at Keplin, on a clay 
ſoil, was, on an average of fix years, 35 tons per acre 
by Mr Smelt at the Leaſes, on a ſandy gravel, 18 tons 


per acre; by Mr Scroop at Danby, on an average of 


aſs is not immediately 
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ſix years, 37 tons per acre: and the general average of 
all the accounts giving by Mr Young, is 36 tons per acre. 

Cabbages, however, have the great inconveniency 
of ſometimes imparting a diſagreeable flavour to the 
milk of cows fed with them, and even to the fleſh of 
other cattle. This, it is ſaid, may be prevented by 
carefully picking off the decayed and withered leaves: 
and very 3 this is the caſe; for no vegetable 
inclines more to putrefaction than this; and therefore 
prone care ought to be taken to pull off all the 
eaves that have any ſymptoms of decay. Dr Prieſtley 
found that air was rendered noxious by a cabbage- 
remaining in it for one night, though the leaf did not 
ſhew any ſymptom of putrefaction.— For milk-cows, 
probably the cabbages might be rendered more proper 
food by boiling them. - | 

Turnips likewiſe produce very bulky crops, though 
far inferior to thoſe of cabbages. According to Mr 
Young's calculation, the fineſt foil does not . up- 
above five tons of turnips per acre; which is indeed 
a very great diſproportion: but poſſibly ſuch a quan- 
tity of turnips may not be conſumed by cattle as of 
cabbages; an ox, of 80 ſtone 6 cat 2100 of cab- 
bages in 24 hours, beſides ſeven Ib of hay. 

Carrots are found to be an excellent food for cattle 
of all kinds, and are greatly reliſhed by them. In a 
rich ſand, according to Mr Young's account, the pro- 
duce of this root was 200 buſhels per acre. In a finer 
ſoil, it was 640 buſhels per acre. A lean hog was fat- 


ted by carrots in ten days time: he eat 196 Ib; and 


his fat was very fine, white, firm, and did not boil a- 
way in the dreſſing. They were preferred to turnips 
by the cattle ; which having taſted the carrots, ſoon 
became ſo fond of them as difficultly to be made to 
eat the turnips at all. It is probable, indeed, that 
carrots will make a more wholeſome food for cattle 
than either cabbages or turnips, as they are {trongly an- 
tiſeptic; inſomuch as to be uſed in poultices for correc- 
ting the ſanies of cancers. It 1s probably owing to 
this, that the milk of cows fed on carrots 1s never found 
to have any bad taſte. Six horſes kept on them thro* 
the winter without oats, performed their work as uſual, 
and looked equally well. This may be looked upon 
as a proof of their ſalubrity as a food; and it certain- 
ly can be no detriment to a farmer to he ſo much ver- 
ſant in medical matters as to know the impropriety of 
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be cut; and he reckons the labour of one man ſuffi. T 


giving putreſcent food to his cattle, Tt is well known, 
what a prodigious difference there is in the health of 
the human ſpecies when fed on putrid meats, in com- 
pariſon of what they enjoy when ſupplied with food of 
a contrary nature; and why may there not be a dif- 
ference in the health of beaſts, as well as of men, 
when in ſimilar circumſtances? It is alſo very proba- 
ble, that as carrots are more ſolid than cabbages or 
turnips, they will go much farther in feeding cattle than 
either of them. The above-mentioned example of the 
hog, ſeems ſome kind of confirmation of this ; he being 
fed, for ten days together, with 21 tb leſs weight of 
carrots, than what an ox devoured of cabbages and 


hay in one day. There is a = diſproportion, it 


muſt be owned, between the bulk of an ox, and that of 
a hog; but we can ſcarce think that an ox will eat as 
much at a time as ten hogs. At Parlington in Vork- 
ſhire, 20 work horſes, four bullocks, and fix milk- 
cows, were fed on the carrots that grew in three acres, 
from the end of September till the 3 of May; 
and the animals never taſted any other food but a little 
hay. The milk was excellent, and thirty hogs were 
fattened upon what was left by the other cattle. 
Potatoes likewiſe appear to be a very palatable food 
for all kinds of cattle ; and not only oxen, hogs, c. 
are eaſily fed by them, but even poultry. The cheap- 
neſs of potatoes compared with other kinds of food for 
cattle, cannot well be known, as, beſides the advantage 
of the crop, they improve the ground more than any 
other known vegetable. The quantities of this root re- 
quired to feed different kinds of cattle are not known, 
nor how far the food itſelf is ſalutary; though it is pro- 
bable, that as the human ſpecies find no detriment from 
the uſe of potatoes, neither will cattle of any kind. 
The above-mentioned vegetables have all oz them the 
property of meliorating, rather than exhauſting the ſoil; 


and this 1s certainly a very valuable qualification : but 


carrots and cabbages will not thrive except in ſoils that 
are already well cultivated ; while potatoes and tur- 
nips may be uſed as the firſt crops of a ſoil with great 
advantage. In this reſpect, they are greatly ſuperior to 
the others; as it may be diſagreeable to take up the 
beſt grounds of a farm with plants deſigned only for 
food to cattle. 

Whins have lately been recommended as a very pro- 
per food for cattle, eſpecially horſes ; and are recom- 
mended by Mr Anderſon, in a particular manner. 
They have this advantage, that they require no culture, 
and grow on the very worſt ſoil ; but they are trouble- 
ſome to cut, and require to be bruiſed in a mill con- 
ſtructed for this purpoſe ; neither is the ground at all 
meliorated by letting whins grow upon it for any length 
of time. Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, how- 
ever, as whins continue green all the year round, and 
when bruiſed will afford an excellent ſucculent food, 
which ſeems poſſeſſed of ſtrongly mvigorating qualities, 
they may be looked upon as the cheapeſt winter-food 
that can poſſibly be given to cattle. According to the 
calculations of Mr Eddiſon of Gateford, a Sogle acre, 
well cropped with whins, will winter ſix horfes : at 
three or four years growth, the whole crop ſhould be 
taken, cut cloſe to the ground, and carried to the 
mill ; in which the whins are to be bruiſed, and then 
given to the horſes. Four acres ought to be planted, 
that one may be uſed each year, at the proper age to 
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cient for providing food to this number of horſes, He 
ſays they all prefer the whins to hay, or even to corn, 

The herb called burnet hath likewiſe been recom. 4 
mended as proper food for cattle, on account of its Burne, 
being an evergreen, and further recommended, by grow. 
ing almoſt as faſt in winter as in ſummer. Of this 
herb, however, we have very various 'accounts. In a 
letter addreſſed by Sir James Caldwell F. R. S. to the 
Dublin Society, the culture of this plant is ſtrongly re- 
commended on the authority of one Bartholomew Roc. 
que, farmer at Walham-Green, a village about three 
miles ſouth-weſt of London. | 

What gave occaſion to the recommendation of this 43 
plant, was, that, about the year 1760, Mr Wych, chair. Recon. 
man of the Committee of Agriculture of the London 80 ly 
Society, for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, Cut 
and commerce, came to — (who was become v 
eminent by the premiums he had received from the ſo- 
ciety), and told him, he had been thinking, that as 
there are many animals which ſubſiſt wholly upon the 
fruits of the earth, there muſt certainly be ſome plant 
or herb fit for them, that naturally vegetates in winter; 
otherwiſe we muſt believe the Creator, infinitely wiſe 
and good, to have made creatures without providing 
for their ſubſiſtence ; and that if there had been no 
ſuch plants or herbs, many ſpecies of animals would 
have periſhed before we took them out of the hands of 
nature, and provided for them dry meat at a ſeaſon, 
when, indigenous plants having been indiſcriminately ex- 
cluded, — the name of weeds, from cultivated fields 
and places ſet apart for natural graſs, green or freſh 
meat was no longer to be found. 

Rocque allowed the force of this reaſoning; but ſaid, 
the knowledge of a graſs, or artificial paſture, that 
would vegetate in winter, and produce green fodder for 
cattle, was loſt; at leaſt, that he knew of no ſuch 
plant. —Mr Wych, however, knowing how very great 
the advantage would be of diſcovering a green fodder 
for winter, and early in the ſpring, wrote to Bern, and 
alſo to ſome conſiderable places in Sweden, ſtating the 
ſame argument, and aſking the ſame queſtion. His an- 
ſwers to theſe letters were the ſame that had been = 
by Rocque. They owned there mult be ſuch a plant, 
but declared they did not know it. 

Mr Wych then applied again to Rocque; and deſi- 
red him to ſearch for the plant ſo much deſired, and ſo 
certainly exiſting. Rocque ſet about this ſearch with 
great aſſiduity, and finding that a pimpernel, called 
burnet, was of very ſpeedy growth, and grew near as 
faſt in winter as in ſummer, he took a handful of it 
and carried it into his ſtable, where there were five hor- 
ſes, every one of which eat of it with the greateſt eager- 
neſs; ſnatching it even without firſt ſmelling it. Upon 
the ſucceſs of this experiment he went to London, and 
bought all the burnet-ſeed he could get, amounting to 
no more than eight pounds, it having been only uſed in 
ſallads; and he paid for it at the rate of 4 s. a pound. 
Six of the eight pounds of ſeed he ſowed upon halt an 
acre of ground, in March, in the year 1761, with a 
quarter of a peck of ſpring-wheat, both by hand. The 
ſeed being very bad, it came up but thin. However, be 
ſowed the other two pounds in the beginning of June, 
upon about fix rood of ground : this = mowed in the 
beginning of Auguſt ; and at Michaelmaſs he e 
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Tut ov. off the plants on about 20 rood of ground, giving each 
— plant a foot every way, and taking care not to bury 
the heart. Theſe plants bore two crops of ſeed the 
year following; the firſt about the middle of June, the 
{ccond about the middle of September ; but the June 
crop was the beft. The year after, it grew very rank, 
and produced two crops of ſeed, both very good. As 
it ought not to be cut after September, he let it ſtand 
till the next year; when it ſheltered itſelf, and grew 
very well during all the winter, except when there was 
a hard froſt; and even during the froſt it continued 

cen, though it was not perceived to grow. In the 
Kfarch following it covered the ground very well, and 
was fit to receive cattle. 

If the winter is not remarkably ſevere, the burnet, 
though cut in September, will be 18 inches long in 
March; and it may be fed from the beginning of Fe- 
bruary till May: if the cattle are taken off in May, 
there will be a good crop of ſeed in the beginning of 
July. Five wes after the cattle are taken off, it may 
be removed, if that is preferred to its ſtanding for ſeed; 
it grows at the rate of an inch a-day, and is made into 
hay like other graſs. It may be mown three times in 


flower. Six rood of ground has produced 1150 pounds 
at the firſt cutting of the third year after it was ſowed; 
and, in autumn 1763, Rocque ſold no leſs than 300 
buſhels of the ſeed. 
According to Rocque, the ſoil in which burnet flou- 
riſhes beſt is a dry gravel ; the longeſt drought never 
hurts it: and Sir James Caldwell afferts, that he ſaw a 
very vigorous and exuberant plant of this kind, growin 
from between two bricks in a wall in Rocque's oaks, 
without any communication with the ſoil ; for he had 
cat away all the fibres of the root that had ſtretched 
downward, and penetrated the earth, long before. 
Burnet was found equally fit for feeding cows, ſheep, 
and horſes ; but the ſheep muſt not be ſuffered to crop 
it too cloſe, Though no ſeed was left among the hay, 
yet it proved nouriſhing food ; and Rocque kept a 
horſe upon nothing elſe, who, at the time of writin 
the account, was in good heart, and looked well. Hz 
afirmed alſo, that it cured horſes of the diſtemper call- 
ed the greaſe, and that by its means he cured one 
which was thought incurable ; but ſays it 1s only the 
firſt crop which has this effect. 
ei ree- This is the ſubſtance of Sir James Caldwell's letter 
dan to the Dublin ſociety, at leaſt as to what regards the 
. culture of burnet; and it might reaſonably be expect - 
+ 1 ed, that a plant, whoſe uſe was recommended to the 
Ander. Public with ſo much parade, would ſoon have come into 
univerſal eſteem. We were ſurpriſed, therefore, on look- 
ing into Mr Miller's Dictionary, to find the following 
words, under the article Poterium: —“ This plant has 
of late been recommended by perſons of little ſcill, to be 
ſown as a winter pabulum for cattle: but whoever will 
give themſclves the trouble to examine the grounds 
where it ratvrally grows, will find the plants left uneaten 
by the cattle, when the graſs about them has been 
Cropped to the roots ; behaes, in wet winters, and in 
ſtrong land, the plants are of ſhort duration, and there- 
fore very unfit for that purpoſe: nor is the produce 
ufficient to tempt any perſon of ſkill to engage in its 
Culture ; therefore I wiſh thoſe perſons to make trial 
of it in ſmall quantities, before they embark largely in 
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theſe new ſchemes,” Mr Anderſon, too, in his Eſſays Tarory.. 
on Agriculture, mentions the produce of burnet being 
ſo ſmall, as not to be worth cultivating. * 
Upon the authority of Mr Rocque, likewiſe, the White beet 
white beet is recommended as a moſt excellent food recom- 
for cows ; that it vegetates during the whole winter, mended. 
conſequently is very — in the ſpring; and that 
the moſt profitable way of feeding cows is, to mow this 
herb, and give it to them green all the ſummer. It 
grew in Rocque's E during a very great drought, 
no leſs than four feet high, from the goth of May to 
the 34 of July; which is no more than one month and 
four days. In ſummer it grows more than an inch a- 
day, and is beſt ſown 2 a buſhel is enough 
for an acre, and will not coſt more than to ſhillings, 
It thrives beſt in a rich, deep, light ſoil : the aſks 
are very thick and ſucculent ; the cows ſhould therefore 
eat them green. | * 
In Mr Anderſon's eſſays, we find it recommended to Sheeps fes 
make trial of ſome kinds of graſſes, which probably cue-grafs. 
would not only anſwer for freſh fodder during the win» 
ter, but might alſo. be cut for hay in ſummer. This 
15 particularly the caſe with that ſpecies called ſheep”s 
feſcue-graſs. © I had,” (ſays he) © a ſmall patch of 
this graſs in winter 1773; which, having been cut in 
the month of Auguſt or September preceding, was 
ſaved from that period, and had advanced before win- 
ter to the length of five or fix inches ; forming the 
cloſeſt pile that could be imagined. And although we 
had about fix weeks of very intenſe froſt, with ſnow; 
and about other ſix weeks, immediately ſucceeding 
that, of exceeding keen froſt every night, with frequent 
thaws in the day-time without any ſnow, during which 
time almoſt every green thing was deſtroyed ; yet this 
little patch continued all along to retain as fine a ver- 
dure as any meadow in the month of May ; hardly a 
point of a leaf having been withered by the uncommon 
ſeverity of the weather. And as this graſs begins to 
2 very early in the ſpring, I leave the reader to 
judge what might be the value of a field of graſs of 
this kind in thele circumſtances.” 70 
Of another kind of graſs, called purple feſcue, Mr Purple feſ- 
Anderſon gives the following character. It retain- cue. 
ed its verdure much better than rye - graſs during the 
winter- ſeaſon; but it had more of its points killed by 
the weather than the former. It likewiſe riſes in the 
ſpring, at leaſt as early as rye-graſs. 
This ingenious farmer has alſo made experiments 
on the culture of theſe and ſeveral other kinds of graſ- 
ſes; which being very well worthy of attention, we 
ſhall here inſert. 
1. Purple feſcue- graſt. Although this graſs is very 
often found in old paſtures, yet as it has but few flower- 
ſtalks, and as it is greedily cat by all domeſtic animals, 
theſe are ſeldom ſuffered to appear; ſo that it uſually 
remains there unperceived. But it ſeems to be better 
able to endure the peculiar acrimony of the dung of 
dogs than almoſt any other plant ; and is therefore of- 
ten to be met with in dog-}:/ls, as I call the little hills 
by road- ſides where dogs uſually piſs and dung: and 
as it is allowed to grow there undiſturbed, the farmey 
may have an opportunity of examining the plant, and 
becoming acquainted with its appearance, | 
The leaves are long and ſmall, and appear to be 
roundiſh, ſomething like 1 wire; but, upon examina- 
tion, 
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Appearance 
in its culti- in its native ſituation: as it is ſeldom that it is diſco- 
vated ſtate. yered but in pretty old paſtures, and as in that ſtate 
it carries only a very few ſeed-ſtalks, it was with ſome 
difficulty that I could colle& a ſmall handful of the ſeed, 
which J carefully ſowed in a ſmall patch of garden- 
mould, to try if it could be eaſily cultivated. It came 
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THEORY. tion, they are found not to be tubulated like a reed or 
ruh; the ſides of the leaf being only folded together 
from the middle rib, exactly like the ſtrong bent-graſs 
on the ſea-ſhore. The flower-ſtalk is ſmall, and branches 
out in the head, a little reſembling the wild-oat ; only 
the grains are much ſmaller, and the ear does not 
ſpread full open, but Hes bending a little to one ſide. 
The ſtalks are often ſpotted with reddiſh freckles, and 
the tops of the roots are uſually tinged with the ſame 
colour ; from whence it has probably obtained its di- 


ſtinctive name of Atuca rubra, or red (purple) feſcue. 


It is often to be met with in old garden-walks; and, 


as its leaves advance very quickly after cutting, it may 
uſually be diſcovered above the other graſſes, about a 
week or fortnight after the walks are cut. Nor do 
they ſeem to advance only at one ſeaſon, and then ſtop 
and decay, like the rye-graſs ; but continue to advance 
_— the whole of the — even where they are not 
cut; 
Laſt ſeaſon, (1774, ) I meaſured a leaf of this graſs, that 
ſprung up in a neglected corner, which was four feet 
and four inches in length, although not thicker than 
a ſmall wire. It is unneceſſary to add, that theſe leaves 
naturally trail upon the ground, unleſs where they meet 
with ſome accidental ſupport ; and that if any quan- 
tity of it 1s ſuffered to grow for a whole ſeaſon, with- 
out being eat down or cut, the roots of the leaves are 
almoſt rotted, by the overſhadowing of the tops of the 
other leaves, before the end of the 2 


o that they ſometimes attain a very great length. 


aſon. 
This is the appearance and condition of the plant 


up as quickly as any other kind of graſs, but was at 
firſt as ſmall as hairs: the leaves, however, advanced a- 
pace; and were, before autumn, when the grain with 
which they had been ſowed was cut down, about 16 


or 18 inches in length: but having been ſown ve 
thin, it was neceſſary to pick out ſome other kinds of 
ru that came up amongſt it, leſt it might have 
en choaked by them. Early next ſpring it advanced 
with prodigious vigour, and the tufts that were form- 
ed from every ſeed became exceeding large; ſo that it 
quickly filled the whole ground. But now the leaves 
were almoſt as broad as thoſe of common rye-graſs, 
and the two fides only inclined a little towards one 


another from the mid-rib, without any appearance of 


roundneſs. In due time a great many ſced-ſtalks ſprung 
out, which attained very nearly to the height of four 
feet, and produced ſeeds in abundance ; which may be 
as eaſily Rd as thoſe of common rye- graſs. ; 

«« 'The prodigious difference between this plant in its 
native and cultivated ſtate amazed me; but it was with 
a good deal of ſatisfaction that I found there would be 
no difficulty of procuring ſeeds from it, which I had 
much doubted of at firſt. It would ſeem, that nature 
hath endowed this plant with a ſtrong generative power 
during its youth, which it gradually loſes as it advan- 
ces in age, (for the difference perceived in this caſe 
could not be attributed to the richneſs of the ſoil); 
and that, on the contrary, when it was old, the leaves 
advanced with an additional vigour, in proportion to 
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the declining ſtrength of the flower-ſtalks : for th 


whereas numbers of the old leaves were near four feet 
in length. 

6 From theſe peculiarities in the growth of this plant, 
it would ſeem to promiſe to be of great uſe to the far. 
mer ; as he could reap from a field of it, for the firſt two 
or three years, as great a weight of hay as he could 
obtain from any of the culmiferous graſſes, (thoſe bearing 
a long jointed ſtalk); and, if he meant afterwards to 
paſture it, he would ſuffer no inconveniencies from the 
flower- ſtalks; and the ſucculent leaves that continue to 
vegetate during the whole ſummer, would at all times 
furniſh his cattle with abundance of wholeſome food. 
It has alſo been remarked, that this graſs riſes as early 
in the ſpring as rye-graſs; and continues green for the 

reateſt part of winter, which the other does not. 

t is moreover an abiding plant, as it ſeems never to 
wear out of the ground where it has once been eſta- 
bliſhed. On all which accounts, it appears to me high- 
ly to merit the attention of the farmer; and well de- 
ſerves to have its ſeveral qualities, and the culture that 
beſt agrees with it, aſcertained by accurate experiments, 


2, © Sheeps feſc ue-grafſs, or feftuca ovina, 1s much Sheeps fel. 
praiſed by the Swediſh naturaliſts for its ſingular value as — 


a paſture-graſs for ſheep ; this animal being repreſent- 
ed as fonder of it than of any other graſs, and fatten- 
ing upon it more quickly than on any other kind of 
food whatever. And indeed, the general appearance 
of the plant, and its peculiar manner of growth, ſeems 


very much to favour the accounts that have been given 


us of it. 

This plant is of the ſame family with the former, 
and agrees with it in ſeveral reſpects; although they 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from one another, Its 
leaves, like the former, in its natural ſtate, are always 
rounded, but much ſmaller ; being little bigger than 
large horſe-hairs, or ſwines-briſtles, and ſeldom exceed 
ſix or ſeven inches in length. But theſe ſpring out of 
the root in tufts, ſo cloſe upon one another, that they 
reſemble, in this reſpeR, a cloſe hair-bruſh more than 
any thing elſe I know: ſo that it would ſeem natural- 
ly adapted to form that thick ſhort pile of graſs in 
which ſheep are known chiefly to delight. Its flower- 
ſtalks are numerous, and ſometimes attain the height 
of two feet; but are more uſually about 12 or 15 
inches high. 


$5 
Upon gathering the ſeeds of this plant, and ſowing — ot 


them as.the former, it was found that they ſprung up 
as quickly as any other kind of graſs; but the leaves 
are at firſt no bigger than a human hair. From cach 
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leaves of the young plant ſeldom exceed two feet,. 
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ſide ſprings up one or two of theſe hair-like filaments, 


that in a ſhort time ſend out new off-ſets, ſo as quickly 
to form a ſort of tuft, which grows larger and larger, 
till it at length attains a very —_ ſize, or till all the 
intervals are cloſed up, and then it forms the cloſeſt 
pile of graſs that it is poſſible to imagine. In April 


and May it puſhed forth an innumerable quantity of 
flower-ſtalks, that afforded an immenſe quantity of 


hay; it being ſo cloſe throughout, that the ſcythe 


could fcarcely penetrate it. This was allowed'to ſtand 


till the ſeeds ripened; but the bottom of the ſtalks 


were quite blanched, and almoſt rotted for want of air 


before that time. . 


This was the appearance that it made the firſt Lew 
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rurorv. after it was ſowed: but I have reaſon to think, that, af- 
ter a few years, it likewiſe produces fewer ſeed-ſtalks, 
and a greater quantity of leaves than at firſt. But 
however that may be, it is certain, that if theſe are eat 


in a continued tendency to run to ſeed; but is at once 
determined to puſh forth a quantity of leaves without 
almoſt any ſtalks at all: and as all domeſtic animals, 
but more eſpecially ſheep, are extremely fond of this 
graſs, if they have liberty to paſture where it grows, 
they bite it ſo cloſe as never to ſuffer almoſt a ſingle ſeed- 
{talk to eſcape them ; ſo that the botaniſt will often 
ſearch in vain for it, when he is treading upon it with 
his feet. The beſt way to diſcover it in any paſture, 
is to ſearch for it in winter, when the tufts of it may 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from every other kind of graſs, 
by their extraordinary cloſeneſs, and the deep green 
colour of the leaves. | 
Vhat foil ee Tt ſeems to grow in almoſt any ſoil; altho? it is ima- 
e gined that it would flouriſh beſt in a light ſandy ſoil, 
as it can evidently live with leſs moiſture than almoſt 
any other kind of ar being often ſeen to remain in 
the ſods that have been employed in coping for ſtone- 
dykes, after all the other graſſes that grew in them 
have diſappeared. It is likewiſe found in poor barren 
ſoils, where hardly any other plant can be made to grow 
at all; and on the ſurface of dry worn-out peat-moſs, 
where no moiſture remains ſufficient to ſupport any o- 
ther plant whatever : but in neither of theſe ſituations 
does it thrive ; as it is there only a weak and unſightly 
plant, very unlike what it is when it has the good for- 
tune to be eſtabliſhed upon a good ſoil; although it is 


ſeldomer met with in this laſt ſtate than in the former. 


about the particular property that this plant poſſeſſes of 
continuing all winter; nor point out the benefits that 
the farmer may reap from this valuable quality. He 
need not, however, expect to find any verdure in win- 
ter on ſuch plants as grow upon the looſe moſſy ſoil 
above-mentioned ; for, as the froſt in winter always 
hoves up the ſurface of this ſoil, the roots of the plants 
are ſo lacerated thereby, as to make it, for ſome time 
in the ſpring, to all appearance dead. Nor will he of- 
ten perceive much verdure in winter upon thoſe plants 
that grow upon poor hungry ſoils, which cannot afford 
abundant nouriſhment to keep them in a proper ſtate 
of vegetation at all times : but ſuch plants as grow 
on earthen dykes, which uſually begin to vegetate with 
vigour when the autumnal rains come on, for the moſt 
part retain their verdure at that ſeaſon almoſt as well as 
if they were in good garden-mould. 

I have been very particular in regard to this plant; 
becauſe, in as far as my obſervations have yet gone, it 
promiſes on many accounts to make a moſt valuable ac- 
quiſition to the farmer, and therefore juſtly demands 
a very particular ſhare of his attention.“ 

3. The holcus lanatus, or creeping ſoft-graſs of Hud- 
ſon.— This is conſidered by our author as one of the 
molt valuable kinds of meadow-grafſes; its pile being 
exceedingly cloſe, ſoft, and ſucculent. It delights 
much in moiſture, and is ſeldom found on dry ground, 
unleſs the ſoil is- exceeding rich. It is often found on 
thoſe patches near ſprings, over which the water fre- 
quently flows; and may be known by the uncommon 


loftneſs and ſucculence of the blade, the lively light 
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down in the ſpring, it does not, like rye-graſs, perſiſt 


„ will not here repeat what has been already ſaid 


139 
green colour of the leaves, and the matted intertexture Tro x. 
of its roots. But, notwithſtanding the ſoftneſs of its TC 
firſt leaves, when the ſeed-ſtalks advance, they are 
rough to the touch, ſo that the plant then aſſumes a 
very different appearance from what we would have 
expected. The ear is branched out into a great num- 
ber of fine ramifications ſomewhat like the oat, but 
much ſmaller, — This kind of graſs, however, would 
not be eafily cultivated, on account of a kind of ſoft 
membrane that makes the ſeeds adhere to the ſtalk, 
and to one another, after they are ſeparated from it, as 
if they were intermixed with cobweb, ſo that it is dif- 
ficult to get them ſeparated from the ſtalk, or to ſpread 
readily in ſowing. It ſpreads, however, ſo faſt by its 
running roots, that a ſmall quantity ſowed very thin, 
would be ſufficient to ſtock 43 field in a ſhort time. 

Theſe are the kinds of graſſes, properly ſo called, 
which have not as yet been cultivated, that Mr An- 
derſon thinks the moſt likely to be of value; but, be- 
ſides theſe, he recommends the following, of the pea- 
tribe. 

1. Milk-vetch, liquorice-vetch, or milkwort. This 
plant, in ſome reſpects, very much reſembles the com- 
mon white clover ; from the top of the root a great 
number of ſhoots come out in the ſpring, ſpreading a- 
long the ſurface of the ground every way around it ; 
from which ariſe a great many cluſters of bright yel- 
low flowers, exactly reſembling thoſe of the common 
broom. Theſe are ſucceeded by hard round pods, fil- 
led with ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. From a ſuppoſed 
reſemblance of a cluſter of theſe pods to the fingers of 
an open hand, the plant has been ſometimes called 
ladies-fingers. By others it is called crow-toes, from a 
fancied reſemblance of the pods to the toes of a bird. 
Others, from the appearance of the bloſſom, and the 
part where the plant is found, have called it feal, im- 
properly /e//-broom. It is found plentifully almoſt e- 
very where in old graſs-fields ; but as every ſpecies of 
domeſtic animal cats it, almoſt in preference to any o- 
ther plant, it is ſeldom allowed to come to the flower 
in paſture-grounds, unleſs where they have been acci- 
dentally ſaved from the cattle for ſome time ; ſo that 
it is only about the borders of corn-fields, or the fides 
of incloſures to which cattle have not acceſs, that we 
have an opportunity of obſerving it. As it has been 
imagined that the cows which feed on theſe paſtures, 
where this plant abounds, yield a quantity of rich milk, 
the plant has, from that circumſtance, obtained its 
moſt proper Engliſh name of mz&-vetch. ä 59 

One of the greateſt recommendations of this plant Its good 
is, that it grows in poor barren ground, where almoſt 4valitucs. 
no other A can live. It has been obſerved in ground 
ſo poor, that even heath, or ling, {Erica Communis ) 
would ſcarcely grow; and upon bare obdurate clays, 
where no other plant could be made to vegetate ; in- 
ſomuch that the ſurface remained entirely uncovered, 
unleſs where a plant of this kind chanced to be eſta- 
bliſhed ; yet even in theſe unfavourable circumſtances, 
it flouriſhed with an uncommon degree of luxuriance, 
and yielded as tender and ſucculent, though not ſuch 
abundant ſhoots, as if reared in the richeſt manured 
fields. In dry, barren ſands alſo, where almoſt no o- 
ther plant could be made to live, it has been found to 
ſend out ſuch a number of healthy ſhoots all round, as 
to cover the earth with the cloſelt and moſt beautiful 
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carpet that can be defired, 

e ſtalks of the milk-vetch are weak and lender, 
ſo that they ſpread upon the ſurface of the ground, un- 
leſs they are ſupported by ſome other vegetable. In 
ordinary foils they do not grow to a great length, nor 
produce many flowers ; but in richer fields the ſtalks 

row to a much greater length, branch out a good 
Teal, but carry few or no flowers or ſeeds. From theſe 
qualities our author did not attempt at firſt to cultivate 
it with any other view than that of paſture ; and, with 
this intention, ſowed it with his ordinary hay-ſeeds, 
expecting no material benefit from it till he deſiſted 
from cutting his field. In this, howevcr, he was a- 
eably diſappointed ; the milk-vetch growing, the 
n ſeaſon, as tall as his great clover, 4425 ex- 
ceeding fine hay; being ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from lu- 
cerne, but by the flenderneſs of the ſtalk, and pro- 
portional ſmallneſs of the leaf. 

Another recommendation to this plant is, that it is 

erennial. It is ſeveral years after it is. ſowed before 
it attains to its full perfection; but, when once eſta- 
bliſhed, it probably remains for a great number of 
years in full vigour, and produces annually a great 
quantity of fodder. In autumn 1773, Mr Anderſon 
cut the ſtalk from an old plant that grew on a very in- 
different ſoil ; and after having thoroughly dried it, he 
found that it weighed 14 ounces and an half, 

The ſtalks of this plant die down entirely in winter, 
and do not come up in the ſpring till the ſame time 
that clover begins to advance; nor does it advance ve- 
ry faſt, even in ſummer, when once cut down or eat 
over: ſo that it ſeems much inferior to the abovemen- 
tioned graſſes ; but 5 be of uſe to cover the worſt 
parts of a farm, on which no other vegetable could 
thrive. 

2. The common yellow vetchling, lathyrus praten- 
ows with great luxuriance in 
ſtiff clay ſoils, and continues to yield annually a great 
weight of fodder, of the very beſt quality, for any 
length of time. This is equally fit for paſture, or 
hay; and grows with equal vigour in the end of ſum- 
mer, as in the beginning of it; ſo would admit being 
paſtured upon in the ſpring, till the middle, or even 
the end of May, without endangering the loſs of the 
crop of hay. This 1s an Og which no other 
plant except clover poſſeſſes ; but clover is equally un- 
fit for early paſture, or for hay. Sain-foin is the only 
plant whoſe qualities approach to it in this reſpect, and 
the yellow vetchling will grow in ſuch ſoils as are ut- 
terly unfit for producing Ein-foin—Tt is alſo a peren- 
nial plant; and increaſes ſo faft by its running roots, 
that a ſmall quantity of the ſeed would produce a ſuf- 
ficient number of plants to fill a whole held in a very 
ſhort time. If a ſmall patch of good ground is ſowed 
with the ſeeds of this plant in rows, about a foot dif- 
tance from one another, and the intervals kept clear of 
weeds for that ſeaſon, the roots will ſpread fo much as 
to fill up the whole patch next year ; when the ſtalks 
may be cut for, green fodder or hay. And if that 
patch were dug over in the ſpring following, and the 
roots taken out, it would frrniſh a great quantity of 
plants, which might be planted at two or three feet 
diſtance from one another, where they would probably 
overſpread the whole field in a ſhort time. 

3. The common blue tare, ſeems more likely than 
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the former to produce a more nouriſhing kind of hay, baden 
as it abounds much more in ſeeds; but as the ſta 1 
come up more thinly from the root, and branch more 
above, it does not appear to be ſo well adapted for à 
paſture-graſs as the other. The leaves of this plant 
are much ſmaller, and more divided, than thoſe of the 
other ; the ſtalks are likewiſe ſmaller, and grow to a 
much greater length. Though it produces a great 
quantity of ſeeds, yet the ſmall birds are ſo fond of 
them, that, unleſs the field was carefully guarded, few 
of them would be allowed to ripen. FR 
4. The vicia ſepium, purple everlaſting, or buſh-vetch, Bull. vac 
Our author gives the preference to this plant beyond | 
all others of the ſame tribe for paſture. 'The roots 
of it ſpread on every fide a little below the ſurface 
of the ground, from which, in the ſpring, many ſtems 
ariſe quite cloſe by one another ; and as theſe have a 
broad tufted top covered with many leaves, it forms as 
cloſe a pile as could be defired. It grows very quick- 
ly after being cut or cropt, but does not arrive at any 
great height; ſo that it ſeems more proper for paſtur- 
age than making hay; altho', upon a good ſoil, it will 
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grow ſufficiently high for that purpoſe ; but the ſtalks 
grow ſo cloſe upon one another, that there is great dan- | 
ger of having it rotted at the root, if the ſeafon ſhould ; 
prove damp. ' It ſeems to thrive beſt in a clay foil. 63 6 
Beſides theſe, there are a variety of others of the ſame Everliſliy f 
claſs, which he thinks might be uſeful to the farmer, bea. p 
The common garden 2 pea, cultivated as a 0 
flowering plant, he conjectures, would yield a prodi- 0 
prone weight of hay upon an acre ; as it grows to the tl 
eight of ten or twelve feet, having very re. ſtalks, h 
that could ſupport themſelves without rotting, till they w 
attained a great height. 64 21 
One other plant, 1 — unnoticed, is recommend - Achille lu 
ed by our author to the attention of the farmer; it mile 
is the common yarrow, achillea millefolium, or hundred- ſo 
leaved graſs. Concerning this plant, he remarks, that, re 
in almoſt every fitie old paſture, a great proportion of co 
the growing vegetables with which the field is covered, ca 
conſiſts of it; but the animals which feed there are ſo fo 
fond of the yarrow, ad never to allow one ſeed-ftalk of of 
it to come to perfection. Hence theſe ſeed- ſtalks are th 
never found but in neglected corners, or by the ſides of in 
roads; and are ſo diſagreeable to cattle, that they are 
never taſted ; and thus it has been erroneouſly thought 
that the whole plant was refuſed by them. —The leaves 
of this plant have a great tendency to grow very thick cla 
upon one another, and are therefore peculiarly adapted dai 


for paſturage. It arrives at its greateſt perfection in 
rich fields that are naturally fit for producing a large 
and ſucculent crop of graſs. It grows alſo upon clays; 
and is among the firit plants that ſtrike root in any 
barren clay, that has been lately dug from any conſi- 
derable depth; ſo that this plant, and thiſtles, are uſual - 
ly the firſt that appear on the banks of deep ditches 
formed in a clayey ſoil. All animals delight to eat it; 
but, from the dry aromatic taſte it poſſeſſes, it would 
ſeem peculiarly favourable to the conſtitution of ſheep. 
It ſeems altogether unfit for hay. 6 
Beſides theſe plants, which are natives of our own Lu" 
country, there are others, which, though natives of a 
foreign climate, are found to thrive very well in Bri- 
tain; and have been raiſed with ſuch ſucceſs by indi- 
viduals, as highly to merit the attention of every far- 
mer. 


1roxv. mer. Among theſe the firſt place is claimed by lucerne. 

This plant hath a perenmal root, and annual ſtalks, 
which, in good ſoil, riſe to three feet; or ſometimes 
more in height ; but for a particular deſcription of the 
whole plant, ſee the article Mzpica. All ſorts of do- 
meſtic cattle are fand of this plant, eſpecially when al- 
lowed to eat it green, and black cattle may be fed very 
well with the hay made from it ; but an exceſs of this 
food is ſaid to be very dangerous. 

Lucerne has the property of growing very quickly 
after it is cut down, inſomuch that Mr Rocque 
mowed ft five times in a ſeaſon, and Mr Anderſon af- 
firms he has cut it no leſs than fix times. It is, how- 
ever, not very eaſily cultivated; in conſequence of which 
it ſometimes does not ſucceed; and as it dies entirely 
in the winter, it is perhaps inferior to the feſcue graſſes 
already mentioned, which, tho? deſpiſed and neglected, 
might probably yield as rich a crop as lucerne, with- 
out any danger of a miſcarriage. 

Another graſs was brought from Virginia, where it 
is a native, and ſown by Rocque in 1763. This graſs 
is called Timothy, from its being brought from Nev 

York to Carolina by one 'Timothy Hanſon. It grows 
beſt in a wet ſoil; but will thrive in almoſt any. If it 
is ſown in Auguſt, it will be fit for cutting in the latter 

63 end of May or beginning of June. Horſes are very 
Everlaſting fond of it, and will leave lucerne to eat it. It is alſo 
195 preferred by black cattle and ſheep; for a ſquare piece 
of land having been divided into four equal parts, and 
one part ſowed with lucerne, another with ſain-foin, a 
third with clover, and the fourth with timothy, ſome 
horſes, black cattle, and ſheep, were turned into it, 
when the plants were all in a condition for paſturage ; 

64 and the timothy was eaten quite bare, before the clover, 
Achille lucerne, or fain-foin, was touched. 
; milleſoun One valuable property of this graſs is, that its roots are 
ſo ſtrong and interwoven with one another, that they 
render the wetteſt and ſofteſt land, on which a horſe 
could not find footing, firm enough to bear the heavieſt 
cart, With the view of improving boggy lands, there- 
fore, {o as to prevent their being poached with the feet 
of cattle, Mr Anderſon recommends the cultivation of 
this kind of graſs, from which he has little expectation 
in other reſpects. 


SECT. VII. Of the Diſeaſes of Plants. 


THEsE are divided by Tournefort into the following 
claſſes. 1. Thoſe which ariſe from too great an abun- 
dance of juice; 2. from having too little; 3. From its 
bad qualities; 4. From its unequal diſtribution; and 
5. From external accidents. 
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gat an prodigious luxuriant ou of the . | ſo that 
ics It does not come to the requiſite perfection in a due 
time. Wheat is ſubject, in ſome climates, to a diſeaſe 
of this kind; it vegetates exceſſively, without ever car- 
rying ripe grain; and the ſame diſeaſe may be artifi- 
cially produced in any grain, by planting it in too rich 
a ſoil. Too much rain is apt likewiſe to do the ſame. 
When a vegetable is ſupplied too abundantly with jui- 
ces, it is very apt to rot; one part of it overſhadowin 
another in ſuch a manner as to prevent the acceſs of fre 
air; upon which, putrefaction ſoon enſues, as has been 
already obſerved with regard to the feſcue graſſes. 
In graſs, or any herbaceous plant, where - che leaves 
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Too great an abundance of juices cauſes at firſt a 
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are only wanted, this over-luxuriancy cannot be called Txzorv. 
a diſeaſe, but is a very deſirable property; but in any 


Kind of grain, it is quite otherwiſe. Dr Home, in his 


Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation, elaſſes the ut 
in grain among the diſeaſes ariſing from this cauſe. He 
is of opinion, that too great an abundance of juices in a 
vegetable will produce diſeaſes ſimilar to thoſe occa- 
ſioned by repletion in animal- bodies; viz. ſtagnations, 
corruptions, varices, carioſities, c. along with the 
too great luxuriancy we have juſt now mentioned, 
which he expreſſes by © too great an abundance of wa- 
ter-ſhoots.” Hence he is induced to claſs the ſmut a- 
mong diſeaſes ariſing from this cauſe; it being a cor- 


ruption happening moſt in rainy ſeaſons, and to weak 


n.—Like other contagious diſeaſes, he tells us, the 
mut may be communicated from the infected to health- 69 
ful grain. As a preventative, he recommends _— How pre- 
the grain in a ſtrong pickle of ſea-ſalt. Beſides the ef- vented. 
fect which this has upon the grain itſelf, it is uſeful for 
ſeparating the good from the bad; the beſt ſeed falling 
to the bottom, and the faulty ſwimming on the top of 
the liquor. For the ſame purpoſe, a ley of wood-aſhes 
and quicklime is recommended by ſome ; and, by others, 
a ſolution of falt-petre or copperas; after which the 
in is to be dried with ſlacked lime, or dry turf aſhes. 
Fuis ſolution, however, we can by no means recom- 
mend, as it ſeems moſt likely to kill the grain entirely. _ 
According to Dr Home, dung 1s a preventative of Diſeaſes 
diſeaſes arifing from too great moiſture; in confirmation from too 
of which, he relates the following experiment. Two 3 gre 
acres of poor ground, which had never got any ma- — 
nure, were allowed with a defign to be ſown. with 
wheat; but the ſcheme being altered, ſome dung was 
laid on a ſmall part of it, and the whole ſowed, after it 
had got five furrows, with barley. A great quantity 
of rain fell. The barley on that part which was dung- 
ed, was very good; but what was on the reſt of the 
field turned yellow after the rains, and, when ripe, was 
not. worth the reaping.“ * 
The want of nouriſhment in plants may be eaſily Diſeaſe pe- 
known by their decay; in which caſe, the only remedy culiar to ſaf- 
is, to ſupply them with food, according to the methods tron, 
we have already directed; or to remove from their neigh- 
bourhood fuch other plants as may draw off the nou- 
riſhment from thoſe we wiſh to cultivate.—In the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1728, Mr Du 
Hamel mentions a diſeaſe, which he calls /e mort, that 
attacks ſaffron in the ſpring. It is owing to another 
plant, a ſpecies of trefoil, fixing ſome violet-coloured 
threads, which are its roots, to the roots of the ſaffron,. 
and ſucking out its juice. This diſeaſe is prevented 
by digging a trench, which ſaves all the unaffected. 72 
The bad qualities, or unequal diſtributions, of the Vegetables 
juices of plants, are the occaſion of ſo few of the diſeaſes 8 1 
to which vegetables in this country are ſubject, that 3 
we forbear to mention them at preſent. Moſt of the 
diſeaſes of our plants are owing to external accidents, 
particularly to the depredations of inſects.— The inſects 
by which the greateſt devaſtations are committed in 
this country are, ſnails, caterpillars, grubs, and flies. 
The ſnails and caterpillars feed on the leaves and young * 
ſnoots; by which means they often totally deſtroy the iaſects de- 
vegetable. Where the plants are of eaſy acceſs, theſe ver- ſtroyed by 
min may be deſtroyed by ſprinkling the vegetable with lime. water, 
lime- water, for quick- lime is a mortal poiſon to crea- 
| | tures 
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THEORY. tures of this kind, and throws them into the greateſt 
A agonies the moment they are touched with it. On trees, 
however, where this method cannot ſo well be followed, 
fumigation is the molt proper; and, for this purpoſe, no- 
thing is better than the ſmoke of vegetables not perfectly 
dry. In ſome caſes the eggs of theſe deſtroying creatures 
may be obſerved, and ought without doubt immediately 
to be taken away. On the fruit- trees, as apples, pears, 
medlars, on ſome foreſt- trees, the oak and dwarf - maple 
eſpecially, and the white and black thorn in hedges, 
a kind of little tufts are to be obſerved, reſembling, at 
firſt fight, withered leaves twiſted, by a cobweb, about 
the uppermoſt twigs or branches. Theſe contain a vaſt 
number of little black eggs, that in the ſpring produce 
ſwarms of caterpillars which devour every thing. To 
prevent this, all the twigs on which theſe cobwebs ap- 

ear ſhould be taken off and burnt as ſoon as poſſible. 

his ought to be done before the end of March, that 
none of the eggs be allowed ſufficient time for hatch- 


ing. | 
Grubs. The grubs are a kind of worms which deſtroy the 


corn by feeding upon its roots; they are transformed 


every fourth year into the beetles called cock-chafers, 


may-bugs, &c. they are very deſtructive when in their 
vermicular ſtate, and cannot then be deſtroyed becauſe 
they go deep in the ground. When become beetles, 
they conceal themſelves under the leaves of trees, where 
they ſeem aſleep till near ſunſet, when they take their 
flight. It is only now that they can be deſtroyed, and 
that by a very laborious method; namely, by ſpreading 
pack-ſheets below the trees in the day-time when the 


beetles are in their torpid ſtate, then ſhaking them off 


and burning them. Some time ago, they made ſuch 
devaſtations in the county..of Norfolk, that ſeveral far- 
mers were entirely ruined by them ; one gathered 80 
buthels of theſe inſects from the trees which grew on 


SecT. I. Inſtruments of Huſbandry. 


HE inſtruments employed in agriculture are vari- 

ous; as the plough, the harrow, the roller, &c. 

which are again greatly diverſified by differences ariſing 
from their conſtruction, and particular uſes. 


1. Of Provucns. 


Tus plough conſtructed in the folowing manner is 
{till the moſt common and the moſt generally underſtood 
in Scotland; and, if properly made, is the beſt for anſwer - 
ing all purpoſes, when only one 1s uſed; though others 

23 are, perhaps, more proper on ſome particular occalions. 
Deſcription The parts of which this plough is compoſed, are, the 
of the Scots head, the beam, the ſheath, the wreſt, the mould- board, 
plough. the two handles, the two rungs, the ſock, and the coul- 

ter; the two laſt are made of iron, and all the reſt of 
wood. 
Plate IV. The Heav, is defigned for opening the ground be- 
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his farm. It is ſaid that, in 1 574 there fell ſuch a mul. T«, 

titude of theſe inſets into the river Severn, that they — 

W * and clogged the wheels of the water-mills, 
urnips, when young, are apt to be totally deſtroyed u 

by a multitude of little black flies, from thence called 1 

the furnip-y. As a preventative of theſe, ſome ad- 

viſe the ſeed to be mixed with brimſtone; but this is 

improper, as brimſtone is found to be poiſonous to ve- 

getables. The beſt method ſeems to be the fumigation 

of the fields with ſmoke of half-dried vegetables. For 

this purpoſe weeds will anſwer as well as any. This 

fumigation muſt no doubt be often repeated, in order 

to drive away the innumerable multitudes of theſe inſects 

which are capable of deſtroying a large field of turnip. 

Some time ago an inſect, called the corn-butterfly, ink 
committed ſuch ravages while in its vermicular ſtate, terfy, ” 
in France, that upwards of 200 pariſhes were ruined 
by it; and the miniſtry offered a reward to the diſco- 
verer of an effeQtual remedy againſt this deſtroying 
worm. The cure which was at laſt diſcovered, was 
to heat the corn, in an oven, ſo much as not to de- 
ſtroy its vegetative power, but ſufficiently to deſtroy 
the ſmall worms, which made their neſt in the ſubſtance 
of the grain, and at laſt eat out the ſubſtance ſo com- 
pletely that nothing could be got from the huſk, even 
by boiling it in water. It is certain, that though in- | 
ſets can bear a great deal of cold, they are eaſily de- 
ſtroyed by a ſlight degree of heat; nor is the vegeta- 

| 
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tive power of corn eaſily deſtroyed, even when kept for 
a long time in a pretty R heat. This method muſt 
therefore be very effectual for A all kinds of 


inſets with which grain is apt to be infected: but care i 
muſt be taken not to apply too great a heat; and the t 
adjuſting of the preciſe degree neceſſary to deſtroy the { 
inſect, without hurting the corn, will be attended with l 
ſome difficulty. t 
PART Il. PRACTICE or AGRICULTURE. Th, 
the ground ; therefore the ſhorter and narrower it is, a 
the friction will be the leſs, and the plough more eaſily li 
drawn; but the longer the head is, the plough goes ti 
more ſteadily, and is not ſo eafily put out of its direc- fe 
tion by any obſtructions that occur. Twenty inches is ſi 
conſidered as a mean length; and five inches as the moſt t] 
convenient breadth. a f 
The SHEATH, E, is driven into the mortoiſe b, and Fig. 2 & 7+ 
thus fixed to the head A B. It is not perpendicular to 2 
the head, but placed obliquely, ſo as to make the angle tc 
formed by the lines A B and E B about 60 degrees. a1 
The ſheath is about 13 inches long, beſides what 1s dri- 2 
ven into the mortoiſe þ; about three inches broad, and Fig.. tl 
one inch thick. th 
The ſheath is fixed to the mould-board, as in fig. II. as 
5 in the ſame manner as the wreſt is fixed to the head nz 
in fig. 7. | ſe 
The Movrr-noar, is deſigned to turn over the ſe 
earth of the furrow made by the plough; and it is ob- 
vious, that, according to the poſition of the ſheath, the by 


fg. 1. low. The length of the head from A to B is about 20 
inches, and the breadth from A to D about five inches; 
C is the point upon which the ſock is driven, and the 
length from B to C is about ſix inches; a is the mor- 


toiſe into- which the larger handle is fixed, and ò is the 


mortoiſe into which the ſheath is fixed. 
The head is that part of the plough which goes in 


mould-board will turn over the earth of the furrow more 
or leſs ſuddenly. Beſides, when it forms a leſs angle 
with the head than 60 degrees, the plough is in great 
danger of being choked, as the farmers term it. 
he Larger HaxDLE, F A, is fixed to the head, by Fig 
driving it into the mortoiſe a. It is placed in the 2 Fig. 
: | plane 
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plane with the head; and its length from AF is about 
five feet four inches, and its diameter at the place 
where it is fixed to the beam is about two inches and 
an half, and tapers a little to the top F. About ten 
inches from A, there 1s a curve in the handle, which, 
when F is raiſed to its proper height, makes the Jower 

art of it nearly parallel to the ſheath E B. This curve 
is deſigned to ſtrengthen the handle. The proper po- 
ſition of the handle is, when the top F is about three 
feet two inches higher than the bottom of the head AB. 

The longer the handles, the plough is the more eaſily 
managed, becauſe the levers are more diſtant from the 
centre of motion. The higher the top of the handles, 
the plough is more eaſily raiſed out of the ground, pro- 
vided they be no higher than the lower part of a man's 
breaſt. | 

The Brau, is fixed to the larger handle and the 
ſheath, all of which are placed in the ſame plane with 
the head. The length of it, from H to I, is about fix 
feet; its diameter is about four inches. When the 
plough is in the ground, the beam ſhould be juſt high 
enough not to be incommoded by any thing on the ſur- 
face. 

The poſition of the beam depends on the number of 
cattle in the plough. When two horſes are yoked, the 
beam ſhould be od in ſuch a manner as to make the 
perpendicular diſtance betwixt the bolt-hole of the beam 
and the plane of the head about 21 inches; when four 
horſes are yoked, two a-breaſt, this diſtance ſhould only 
be about 18 inches, 

The Sock, BP, is fixed to the end of the head, and 
is about two feet long. In fitting the ſock to the head, 
the point _ to be turned a little to the land or left 
ſide ; becauſe otherwiſe it is apt to come out of the 
land altogether. When turned to the left, it likewiſe 
takes off more land; when turned upwards, the plough 
goes ſhallow; and when downwards, it goes deeper. 

The CovuLTER, is fixed to the beam, and is about 
two feet ten inches long, two inches and a half broad, 
ſharp at the point and before, and thick on the back, 
like a knife. It is fixed and directed by wedges, ſo as 
to make the point of it equal to, or rather a late be- 
fore the point of the ſock, and upon a line with the left 
fide of the head. This oblique poſition enables it to 
throw roots, &c. out of the land, which requires leſs 
force than cutting or puſhing them forward. 

The Warst, BD, is fixed to the head, and is about 
26 inches long, two broad, and one thick. It is fixed 
to the head at B, in ſuch a manner as to make the 
angle contained between the lines A B and BD about 
25 degrees. The wreſt is ſeldom or never placed in 
the ſame plane with the head, but gradually raiſed from 
the place where it is fixed to it; that is, from B to K, 
as in fig. 8, The poſition of the wreſt determines the 
nature of the furrow. When the wreſt is wide and low 
ſet, the furrow is wide ; and when it is narrow and high 
let, the furrow is narrow. 

Fig. 9. repreſents the two HanpLEs, fixed together 
by the two rungs. The larger handle has already been 
deſcribed; the ſelter one is a few inches ſhorter, and 
does not require to be quite ſo ſtrong. The diſtance of 
the handles at the little rung depends on the poſition of 
the wreſt. Their diſtance at M and P is about two 
feet ſix inches. The leſſer handle is fixed to the mould 
board at M, fig 10. and to the wreſt K B, at L. 


* 
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Fig 11. repreſents the plough complete, by joining PRACUf 


together figures 6. and 10. in the ſheath E B. The 
wreſt B K is ſuppoſed to make an angle with the head 
AB as in fig. 7. and the handles joined together as in 
: | 


9. 

After having given ſuch a particular deſcription of 
all the parts and proportions of the Scots plough, it 
will eaſily appear — it ſeparates, raiſes, and turns over 
the earth of the furrow. If it had no coulter, the earth 
would open above the middle of the ſock, and in a line 
before the ſheath; but as the coulter opens the earth 
in a line with the left fide of the head, if the ſoil has 
any coheſion, the earth of the furrow will be wholly rai- 
ſed from the left ſide, and, as the ſock moves forward, 
will be thrown on the right ſide of the ſheath, and by 
the caſting out of the mould-board, or the raiſing of 
the wreſt, will be turned over. 

The Baiprr, or MuzzLE, is another article belong- 
ing to the plough. It is fixed to the end of the beam, 
and the cattle are yoked by it. The muzzle commonly 
uſed 18 a curved piece of iron, fixed to the beam by a 
bolt through it. ABC is the muzzle, AC the bolt 
by which it is fixed to the beam; D is the ſwingle- tree 
or croſs-tree, to which the traces are fixed; and B is a 
hook, or c/eek, as it is commonly called, which joins 
the muzzle and ſwingle-tree. 

Some uſe another kind of muzzle, ABCD. It is 
fixed to the beam by two bolts, and has notches by 
which the cleek of the ſwingle-tree may be fixed ei- 
ther to the right or the left of the beam. There are 
alſo diſferent holes for the hind-bolt to paſs thro', by 
which the draught may be fixed either above or below 
the beam. APD is the fore-boit upon which the 
muzzle turns; on BC are four notches, betwixt any 
two of which the cleek of the ſwingle-tree may be fixed. 
When «the cleek is fixed at B, the plough is turned to- 
wards the firm land, and takes off a broader furrow ; 
and when fixed at C, it is turned towards the plough- 
ed land, and takes of a narrower furrow. E and F 
are the holes on each fide thro? which the hindmoſt bolt 

aſſes. When the bolt is put thro? the higheſt two, theſe 
* being thereby brought to the middle of the beam, 
the fore- part of the muzzle is raiſed above the beam, 
and the plough is made to go deeper; and when put 
through the loweſt two, the fore- part of the muzzle is 
ſunk below the beam, and the plough is made to go 
ſhallower. This muzzle may be ſo conſtructed as to 
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Fig. 22. 


Fig. 13. 


have the ſame play with the common one. A is the pig. 16. 


end of the beam; B a plate of iron ſunk into it, and, 
with a ſimilar one in the other fide, is rivetted into it 
by bolts; C is the muzzle fixed to theſe plates of iron 
by the bolt D, which bolt may be put through any of 
the holes EE. From the conſtruction of this muzzle 
it is plain, that it has the ſame play with the common 
one, and that by-it the land of the plough may be al- 


tered at pleaſure. 


Of all forms, that of the Scotch plough is the fit- prop 
teſt for breaking up {tiff and rough land, eſpecially of the Scots 
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where ſtones abound; and no leſs fit for ſtrong clays plough. 


hardened by drought. The length of its head gives it 
a ſirm hold of the ground; its weight prevents it from 
being thrown out by ſtones; the length of the handles 
ives the ploughman great command to direct its mo- 
tion; and by the length of its head, and of its mould- 
board, it lays the furrow-ſlice cleverly over. This 
plough 
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PRACTICE plough was contrived during the infancy of agriculture, 


In what ſoil 


improper. 


895 
Chain- 
plough. 
Plate V. 
5g. 1. 


82 
Of the Sock. 
Plate IV. 


i, RW 
by the common ſock. The feathered ſock is alſo of Patent 


and was well contrived: in the ſoils above deſcribed, 
it has not an equal. 

But in tender ſoil it is improper, becauſe it adds 
greatly to the expence of ploughing, without any coun- 
terbalancing benefit. The length of the head and 
mould-board increaſes the friction, and conſequently it 
requires a greater number of oxen or horſes than are 
neceſſary in a ſhorter plough. There is another par- 
ticular in its form, that reſiſts the draught : the mould- 
board makes an angle with the ſock, inſtead of making 
a line with it gently 1 backward. There is an 
objection againſt it no leſs ſolid, that it does not ſtir 
the ground perfectly: the hinder part of the wreſt 


riſes a foot above the ſole of the head; and the earth 


that lies immediately below that hinder part, is left 
unſtirred. This is ribbing land below the ſurface, fi- 
milar to what is done by ignorant farmers on the ſur- 
face. 

Theſe defects muſt be ſubmitted to in a ſoil that re- 
quires a ſtrong heavy plough ; but may be avoided in 
a cultivated ſoil by a plough differently conſtrued. 
Of all the ploughs fitted for a cultivated ſoil free of 
ſtones, that introduced into Scotland about 12 years 
ago, by James Small in Blackadder Mount, Berwick- 
ſhire, is the beſt. It is now in great requeſt ; and with 
reaſon, as it avoids all the defects of the Scotch plough. 
The ſhortneſs of its head and of its mouldboard leffcn 
the friction greatly: from the N of the ſock to the 
back part of the head it is on 7 30 inches; and the 
whole length, from the point of the beam to the end 
of the handles, between eight and nine feet. The 
ſock and mouldboard make one line gently curving ; 
and conſequently gather no earth. Inſtead of a wreſt, 
the under edge of the mouldboard 1s in one plain with 
the ſole of the head; which makes a wide furrow, with- 
out leaving any part unſtirred. It is termed the chain- 
plough, becauſe it is drawn by an iron chain fixed to 
the back part of the beam immediately before the 
coulter. This has two advantages: firſt, by means of 
a muzzle, it makes the plough 50 deep, or ſhallow; 
and, next, it ſtreſſes the beam leis than if fixed to the 

int, and therefore a ſlenderer beam is ſufficient. 

This plough may well be conſidered as a capital im- 
provement ; not only by ſaving expence, but by making 
Eater work. It is proper for loams; for carſe- clays; 
and, in general, for every ſort of tender ſoil free of 
ſtones. It is even proper for opening up paſture- ground, 
where the ſoil has been formerly well * 

A ſpiked ſock is uſed in the Scotch plough. The 
difference between it and the feathered ſock will be beſt 
underſtood by comparing their 1 Fig. 14. is the 
common ſock, and fig. 15. the feathered one. 

From the conſtruction of the feathered ſcek, it is 
obvious, that it muſt meet with greater reſiſtance than 
the common ſock. However, when the plough takes 
off the earth of the furrow broader than that part of 
the ſock which goes upon the head, it is more caſily 
drawn than the plough with the common ſock ; for the 
carth which the common ſock leaves to be opened by 
the wreſt, is more eaſily opened by the feather of the 
other ſock. In lea, the feathered ſock makes the 
plough go more eaſily, becaufe the roots of the graſs, 
which go beyond the reach of the plough, are more 
eaſily cut by the feather, than they can be torn aſunder 
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great uſe in cutting and deſtroying root- weed. The 
— 2 ſock, however, anſwers much better in ſtrong 
and, | 
It is proper here to add, that in fitting the feathered 
ſock to the head, the point of it ſhould be turned a 
little from the land, or a little to the right hand. , 
Some ploughs are made with two ſmall wheels run- Wie. 
ning in the furrow, in order to take off the friction of Plough- 
the head; and this plough is recommended in a book, 
intitled, The complete * But all complicated 
ploughs are baubles; and this as much as any. The 
ivots of fuch wheels are always going wrong; and, 
eſide, they are choked ſo with earth, as to increaſe 
the friction inſtead of diminiſhing it. 9 
If we look back zo years, ploughs of different con- Ignorance, 
ſtructions did not enter even into a ; ay The Scotch fre 
r univerſally uſed; and no other was known, — 
ere was no leſs ignorance as to the number of cattle ,g,, AY 
neceſſary for this Rog, In the ſouth of Scotland, 
ſix oxen and two horſes were univerſal ; and in the 
north, 10 oxen, ſometimes 12. The firſt attempt to 
leſſen the number of oxen, was in Berwickſhire. The 
low part of that county abounds with ſtone, clay, and 
marl, the moſt ſubſtantial of all manures, which had 
been long uſed by one or two gentlemen. About 25 
years ago it acquired reputation, and ſpread rapidly. 
As two horſes and two oxen were employed in every 
marl-cart ; the farmer, in ſummer-fallowing, and in 
preparing land for marl, was confined to four oxen and 
two wir A And as that manure afforded plenty of 
ſucculent ftraw for oxen, the farmer was ſurpriſed to 
find that four oxen did better now than fix formerly. 
Marling, however, a laborious work, proceeded flow- 
ly, till people were taught by a noted farmer in that 
country, what induſtry can perform by means of power 
properly applied. It was reckoned a mighty taſk to 
marl five or ſix acres in a year. That gentleman, by 
plenty of red clover for his working-cattle, accom- 
prone the marling- 50 acres in a ſummer, once 54. 
aving ſo much occaſion for oxen, he tried with ſuc- 
ceſs two oxen and two horſes in a plough ; and that 
practice became general in Berwickſhire. 55 
Now here appears with luſtre the advantage of the Admm 
chain-plough. The great friction occaſioned in the af — 
Scotch plough by a long head, and by the angle it fag 
makes with the mould-board, neceſſarily requices two jyfrucl 
oxen and two horſes, whatever the ſoil be. The fric- + 
tion is ſo much lefs in the chain-plough, that two good 
horſes are found ſufficient in every Foil that is proper 
for it. Beſides, the reducing the draught to a couple 
of horſes has another advantage, that of rendering a 
driver unneceſſary. This ſaving on every plough, where 
two horſes and two oxen were formerly uſed, will, by 
the ſtricteſt computation, be C 15 ſterling yearly; and 
where four 2” 4 were uſed, no leſs than FL 20 ſterl. 
There is now ſcarce to be ſeen in the low country of 
Berwickſhire a plough with more than two horſes ; 
which undoubtedly in time will become general. We 
know but of one further improvement, that of uſing 
two oxen inſtead of two horfes, That draught has 
been employed with ſucceſs in ſeveral places ; and the 
ſaving is ſo great, that it muſt force its way every 
where. It may be confidently affirmed, no foil ftirred 
in a proper ſeaſon, can ever require more ow oo 
or 
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horſes and two oxen, in a plough, even ſuppoſing the 
ſtiffeſt clay. In all other ſoils, two good horſes, or 
two good oxen abreaſt, may be relied on for every o- 

eration of the chain-plough. i 

A chain-plough of a Nu. ſize than ordinary, 
drawn by a ſingle horſe, is of all the moſt pro 
for horſe-hoeing, 1 the land to be mellow, 
which it ought to be for that operation. It is ſuffi- 
cient for making furrows to receive the dung, for 
ploughing the drills after dunging, and for hoeing the 
crop. | 
A ſtill ſmaller plough of the ſame kind may be re- 
commended for a kitchen- garden. 
to the ſmalleſt ſize, by being made of iron; and where 
the land is properly dreſſed for a kitchen-garden, an 
ironplough drawn by a horſe of the ſmalleſt fize will ſave 
much ſpade-work.—In Scotland, thirty years ago, a kit- 
chen-garden was an article of luxury merely, becauſe 
at that time there could be no cheaper food than oat- 
meal. At preſent, the farmer maintains his ſervants at 
double expence, as the price of oat-meal is doubled ; 
and yet he has no notion of a kitchen-garden, more 
than he had thirty years ago. He never thinks, that 
living partly on cabbage, Lan, turnip, carrot, would 
ſave much oat-meal: nor does he ever think, that 
change of food is more wholeſome, than vegetables 
alone, or oat-meal alone. We need not recommend 
potatoes, which in ſcanty crops of corn have proved 
a great bleſſing : without them, the labouring poor 
would frequently have been reduced to a ſtarving con- 
dition. Would the farmer but cultivate his kitchen- 
garden with as much induſtry as he beſtows on his 


potatoe-crop, he needed never fear want ; and he can, 


cultivate it with the iron plough at a very ſmall ex- 
pence. It may be held by a 5s of 12 or 13; and 
would be a proper education for a ploughman. But it 
is the landlord who ought to give a beginning to the 
improvement. A very ſmall expence would incloſe an 
acre for a kitchen-garden to each of his tenants; and 
it would excite their induſtry, to beſtow an iron plough 
on thoſe who do beſt. 

Nor is this the only cafe where a ſingle-horſe plough 
may be profitably employed. It is fulkcient for ſeed- 
furrowing barley, where the land is light and well- 
dreſſed. It may be uſed in the ſecond or third plough- 
ing of fallow, to encourage annual weeds, which are 


deſtroyed in ſubſequent ploughings. 
2. The Brake. 


Tur brake is a large and weighty harrow, the pur- 
poſe of which is to reduce a ſtubborn ſoil, where an 
ordinary harrow makes little impreſſion. It conſiſts of 
four ſquare bulls, each ſide five inches, and fix feet and 
a half in length. The teeth are 25 inches long, bend- 
ing forward like a coulter. Four of them are inſert- 
ed into each bull, fixed above with a ſcrew-nut, ha- 
ving 12 inches free below, with a heel cloſe to the un- 
der part of the bull, to prevent it from being puſhed 
back by ſtones. The nut above makes it eaſy to be 
taken out for ſharping. This brake requires four horſes 
or four oxen. One of a leſſer ſize will not fully anſwer 
the purpoſe : one of a larger ſize will require fix oxen ; 
in which caſe the work may be performed at leſs ex- 
pence with the plough. 


hy NR may be applied to great advantage 
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It can be reduced 
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clay that requres frequent ploughings, a brakeing be- 
tween every ploughing will pulverize the ſoil, and 
render the ſubſequent roo s more eaſy. In the 
month of March or April, when ſtrong ground is 
ploughed for barley, eſpecially if bound with couch- 
graſs, a croſs brakeing is preferable to a croſs-plough- 
ing, and is done at half the expence. When ground 
is ploughed from the ſtate of nature, and after a com- 
petent time is croſs;ploughed, the brake is applied with 
great ſucceſs, immediately after the croſs-ploughing, 
to reduce the whole to proper tilth. 

Let it be obſerved, that a brake with a greater 
number of teeth than above-mentioned, is improper 
for ground that is bound together by the roots of 
plants, which is always the . of ground new broken 
up from its natural ſtate. The brake is ſoon choked, 
and can do no execution till freed from the earth it 
holds. A leſs number of teeth would be deficient in 
pulverizing the ſoil. 


3. The Harrow. 


Harrows are commonly conſidered as of no uſe 
but to cover the ſeed. But they have another uſe 
ſcarce leſs eſſential, which is to prepare land for the 
ſeed. This is an article of importance for producing 
a good crop. But how imperfectly either of theſe pur- 
poſes is performed by the common harrow, will ap- 
pear from the following account of it. 


The harrow commonly uſed is of different forms. Imperfee- 
tion of the 


and 18 inches aſunder, with four wooden teeth in each. co mon 
A rrows 


The firſt we ſhall mention has two bulls, four feet lon 


A ſecond has three bulls and 12 wooden teeth. 
third has four bulls, and 20 teeth, of wood or iron, 
IO, II, or 12 inches aſunder. Now, in fine mould, 


the laſt may be ſufficient for covering the ſeed ; but 


none of them are ſufficient to prepare for the ſeed any 

round that requires ſubduing. The only tolerable 
= is that with iron teeth; and the bare deſcrip- 
tion of its imperfections will ſhew the neceſlity of a 
more perfect form. In the firſt place, this harrow is 
by far too light for ground new taken up from the 
ſtate of nature, for clays hardened with ſpring-drought, 
or for other ſtubborn ſoils : it floats on the ſurface 
and after frequent returns in the ſame tract, nothing 
is done effectually. In the next place, the teeth are 
too thick ſet, by which the harrow is apt to be choked, 
eſpecially where the earth is bound with roots, which 
is commonly the caſe. At the ſame time, the —_— 


and number of teeth keep the harrow upon the ſurface, 


and prevent one of its capital purpoſes, that of divi- 
ding the ſoil. Nor will fewer teeth anſwer for covering 
the ſeed properly. In the third place, the teeth are 
too ſhort for reducing a coarſe ſoil to proper tilth ; and 
yet it would be in vain to make them longer, becauſe 
the harrow is too light for going deep into the ground, 
Further, the common harrows are ſo ill conſtructed, as 
to ride at every turn one upon another. Much time 1s 
loſt in diſengaging them. Laſtly, it is equally unfit 
for extirpating weeds. The ground is frequently ſo 
bound with couch-graſs, as to make the furrow-ſlice 
ſtand upright, as when old lea is ploughed : notwith- 
ſtanding much labour, the graſs-roots keep the field, 
and gain the victory. : 
A little reflection, even without experience, er 
. make 
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ing, as where oats are fown on a winter-turrow, and in 
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harrowing, nor can operate equally in all different ſoils, 
rough or ſmooth, firm or looſe. The following, there- 


rows, mentioned above, will ſuggeſt the advantages of 
the ſet of harrows here recommended. The firſt is pro- 


neral for harrowing ſtiff land: it pierces deep into the 
foil by its — teeth, and divides it minutely. The ſe. 


rolling a clay ſoil is chiefly intended for ſmoothing the 
ſurface, a dry ſeaſon may be patiently waited for, _ 


"MBs * fore, have been recommended; which are of three dif- cond is intended for covering the ſeed: its long teeth 
harrows, ferent forms, adapted for different purpoſes. They lays the feed deeper than the common harrow can do; 
are all of the ſame weight, drawn each by two horſes. which is no „ advantage. By placing the ſeed 
Birch is the beſt bats , for them, becauſe it is cheap, conſiderably under the ſurface, the young plants are, 
Plate v. and not apt to ſplit. The firſt is compoſed of four on the one hand, protected from too muCc heat, and, 
bg. 3. bulls, each four feet ten inches long, three and a quar- on the other, have ſufficien of moiſture. At the 
ter inches broad, and three and a half deep; the in- ſame time, the ſeed is ſo well covered that none of it is 
terval between the bulls 11 and three-fourths inches; loft. Seed ſlightly covered by the common harrows, 
ſo that the breadth of the whole harrow is four feet. wants moiſture, and is burnt up by the fun ; beſide, 
The bulls are connected by four ſheths, which go thro! that a proportion of it is left upon the ſurface unco- 
each bull, and are fixed by timber-nails driven through vered. The third harrow ſupplies what may be defi- 
both. In each bull five teeth are inſerted, ten inches cient in the ſecond, by ſmoothing the ſurface, and co- 
free under the bull, and ten inches aſunder. They are vering the ſeed more accurately. The three harrows 
of the ſame form with thoſe of the brake, and inſerted make the ground finer and finer, as heckles do lint; 
into the wood in the ſame manner. Each of theſe teeth or, to uſe a different compariſon, the firſt harrow makes 
is three pounds weight; and where the harrow is made the bed, the ſecond lays the ſeed in it, the third 
of birch, the weight of the whole is ſix ſtone 14 pounds ſmooths the cloaths. They have another advantage . 
Dutch. An erect bridle is fixed at a corner of the not inferior to any mentioned: they mix manure with ang. 
harrow, three inches high, with four notches for draw- the ſoil more intimately than can be done by common 
ing higher or lower. Fo this bridle a double tree is harrows; and upon ſuch intimate mixture depends 
fixed for two horſes drawing abreaſt, as in a plough. greatly the effe& of manure, as has already been explain- 
| And to ſtrengthen the harrow, a flat rod of iron is ed. To conclude, theſe harrows are contrived to an- 
I nailed upon the harrow from corner to corner in the ſwer an eſtabliſhed principle in agriculture, That ferti- 
f line of the draught. lity depends greatly on pulverizing the ſoil, and on an 
: Fig. 4. The ſecond harrow conſiſts of two parts, connected intimate mixture of manure with it, whether dung, 
| together by a crank or hinge in the middle, and two lime, mar], or any other. 
F chains of equal length, one at each end, which keep 
( the two parts always parallel, and at the ſame diltance 4. The RoLLER. 1 
from each other. The crank is ſo contrived, as to al- Tux roller is an inſtrument of capital uſe in huſ- The u 
low the two parts to ply to the ground like two un- bandry, tho' ſcarcely known in ordinary practice; and, 
N connected harrows; but neither of them to riſe above where introduced, it is commonly ſo ſlight as to have 
1 the other, more than if they were a ſingle harrow very little effect. 
i without a joint. In a word, they may form an angle Rollers are of different kinds; ſtone, yetling, wood. 
| | | downward, but not upward. Thus they have the ef- Each of theſe has its advantages. We would recom- 
1 fect of two harrows in curved ground, and of one mend the laſt, conſtructed in the following manner. 
: [ weighty harrow in a plain. This harrow is compoſed Take the body of a tree, fix feet ten inches long, the 
F of fix bulls, each four feet long, three inches broad, larger the better, made as near a perfect cylinder as 
1} and three and a half deep. The interval between the poſſible. Surround this cylinder with three rows of fil- 
bulls nine and a half inches; which makes the breadth lies, one row in the middle, and one at each end. Line 
| of the whole harrow, including the length of the theſe fillies with planks of wood equally long with the 
| crank, to be five feet five inches. Each bull has five roller, and ſo narrow as to ply into a circle. Bind 
| j teeth, nine inches free under the wood, and ten inches them faſt together with iron rings. Beech-wood is the 
1 aſunder. The weight of each tooth is two pounds; beſt, te and tough. The roller thus mount- 
1 the reſt as in the former. ed, ought to have a diameter of three feet ten inches. 
[ Fig. 5. The third conſiſts alſo of two parts, connected to- It has a double pair of ſhafts for two horſes abreaſt. 
4 gether like that laſt mentioned. It has eight bulls, Theſe are ſufficient in level ground: in ground not le- f 
| each four feet long, two and a half inches broad, and vel, four horſes may be neceſſary. The roller without 
1 three deep. The interval between the bulls is eight the ſhafts ought to weigh two hundred ſtone Dutch ; | 
* inches; and the breadth of the whole harrow, 4 and the large diameter makes this great weight eaſy to | 
| ding the length of the crank, is fix feet four inches. be drawn. 
| Jn each bull are inferted five tecth, ſeven inches free un- Rolling wheat in the gonth of April, is an impor- Sexo 
4 der the wood, and ten and a haif inches aſunder, each tant article in looſe ſoil ; as the winter-rains prefling 9% 
1 tooth weighing one pound. The reſt as in the two for- down the ſoil leave many roots in the air. Barley 
91 mer harrows. ; ought to be rolled immediately after the ſeed is fown ; 
| Properties Theſe harrowsare a conſiderable improvement. They eſpecially where graſs-ſeeds are ſown with it. The 
1 of theſe har- ply to curved ground like two unconnected harrows; and beft time for rolling a gravelly ſoil, is as ſoon as the 
OO when drawn in one plain, they are in effect one harrow mould is ſo dry as to bear the roller without clinging to 
of double weight, which makes the teeth pierce deep it. A clay ſoil ought neither to be tilled, harrowed, 
into the ground. The imperfection of common har- nor rolled, till the field be perfectly dry. And as 
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Pzacrics till the crop be three inches high. There is the greater 


Jand for barley 1s 


reaſon for this precaution, becauſe much rain imme- 
diately after rolling is apt to cake the ſurface when 
drought follows. Oats in a light ſoil may be rolled 
immediately after the ſeed is ſown, unleſs the ground 
be ſo wet as to cling to the roller. In a clay ſoil, de- 
lay _— till the grain be above ground. The pro- 
per time for ſowing graſs-ſeeds in an oat-field, is when 
the grain is three inches. high; and rolling ſhould im- 
mediately ſucceed, whatever the ſoil be. Flax ought 
to be rolled immediately after ſowing. This ſhould ne- 
ver be neglected; for it makes the ſeed puſh equally, 
and prevents after- growth, the bad effect of which is 
viſible in every ſtep of the proceſs for dreſſing flax. The 
firſt year's crop of ſown graſſes ought to bh rolled as 
early the next ſpring as the ground will bear the hor- 
ſes. It fixes all the roots preciſely as in the caſe of 
wheat. Rolling the ſecond and third crops in looſe 
ſoil is an uſeful work; though not ſo eſſential as rolling 
the firſt crop. 

In the firſt place, rolling renders a looſe ſoil more com- 
pact and ſolid ; which — the growth of plants, 
by making the earth clap cloſe to every part of every 
root. Nor need we be afraid of rendering the ſoil too 
compact; for no roller that can be drawn by two or 
four horſes will have that effect. In the next place, 
rolling keeps in the moiſture, and hinders drought to 
penetrate. This effect is of great moment. In a dry 
ſeaſon, it may make the difference of a good crop, or 
no crop, eſpecially where the ſoil is light. In the third 
place, the rolling graſs-ſeeds, befide the foregoing ad- 
vantages, facilitates the mowing for hay; and it is to be 
hoped, that the advantage of this practice will lead far- 
mers to mow their corn alſo, which will increaſe the 
quantity of ſtraw, both for food and for the dunghill. 

There is a ſmall roller for breaking clods in land in- 
tended for barley. The common way is, to break 
clods with a mell; which requires many hands, and is a 
laborious work. This roller performs the work more 
effectually, and at much leſs expence: let a harrowing 
precede, which will break the clods a little; and after 
lying a day, ora day and a half to dry, this roller will 
diſſolve them into powder. This however does not ſu- 
perſede the uſe of the great roller after all the other ar- 
ticles are finiſhed, in order to make the ſoil compact, 
and to keep out the ſummer-drought. A ſtone roller 
four feet long, and fifteen inches diameter, drawn by 
one horſe, is ſufficient to break clods that are eaſily diſ- 
ſolved by preſſure. The uſe of this roller in preparing 
ining ground daily, even amon 
ordinary tenants, who have become ſenſible both of the 
expence and toil of uſing wooden mells. But in a clay 
foil, the clods are ſometimes too firm, or too tough, to 
be ſubdued by ſo light a machine. In that caſe, a 
roller of the ſame ſize, but of a different conſtruction, is 
neceſſary. It ought to be ſurrounded with circles of 
icon, ſix inches aſunder, and ſeven inches deep; which 
will cut even the moſt ſtubborn clods, and reduce them 
to powder, Let not this inſtrument be conſidered as 
a finical refinement. In a ſtiff clay, it may make the 
difference of a plentiful or ſcanty crop. 
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Turs inſtrument for winnowing corn was introduced 
into Scotland not many years ago. Formerly wind 
being our only reſource, the winnowing of corn was 
no 2 precarious than the grinding it at a wind- 
mill: people often were reduced to famine in the midſt 
of plenty. There was another bad effect: it was ne- 
— to place a barn open to the weſt wind, however 
irregular or inconvenient the ſituation might be with 
regard to the other 8 But it is needleſs to be 

articular upon that uſeful inſtrument ; becauſe every 
— conſiders it now as no leſs eſſential than a plough 
or a harrow. 


SECT. II. Preparing Land for Cropping. 


1. OzsTRUCTIONS to CROPPING. 
In preparing land for cropping, the firſt thing that oe- 


The moſt formidable of theſe, are tones lying above or 
below the ſurface, which are an impediment to a plough, 
as rocks are to a ſhip. Stones above the ſurface may be 
avoided by the ploughman, though not without loſs of 

und; but ſtones below the ſurface are commonly not 
diſcovered till the plough be ſhattered to pieces, and 
perhaps a day's work loſt. The clearing land of ſtones 
is therefore neceſſary to prevent miſchief. And to en- 
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curs, is to conſider the obſtructions to regular ploughing. _— © 
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Stones. 


courage the operation, it is attended with much actual 


profit. In the firſt place, the ſtones are uſeful for fen- 
ces: when large they muſt be blown, and commonly 
fall into parts proper for building. And as the blow- 
ing, when gunpowder is furniſhed, does not exceed a 
ee. Br each inch that is bored, theſe {tones come 
generally cheaper than to dig as many out of the quar- 
ry. In the next place, as the foil round a large ſtone 
1s commonly the beſt in the field, it 1s purchaſed at a 
low rate by taking out the ſtone. Nor is this a trifle; 
for not only is the ground loſt that is occupied by a 
large ſtone, but alſo a conſiderable ſpace round it, to 
which the plough has not acceſs without danger. A 
third advantage is greater than all the reſt; which is, 
that the ploughing can be carried on with much 4 * 
dition, when there is no apprehenſion of ſtones: in ſto- 
ny land, the plough muſt proceed ſo ſſow, as not to 
perform half of its work. : 

To clear land of ſtones, is in many inſtances an un- 
dertaking too expenſive for a tenant who has not a 
very long leaſe. As it is profitable both to him and to 
his landlord, it appears reaſonable that the work ſhould 
be divided, where the leaſe exceeds not nineteen years. 
It falls naturally upon the landlord to be at the expence 
of blowing the ſtones, and upon the tenant to carry 
them off the field. 

Another obſtruction is wwe? 2 Water may 
improve gravelly or ſandy ſoils ; but it ſours (4) a clay 
foil, and converts low ground into a moraſs, unfit for 
any purpoſe that can intereſt the huſbandman. 

A. great deal has been written upon different me- 
thods of draining land, moſtly ſo expenſive as to be 
ſcarce fit for x, Hur not to mention the tenant. 


T 2 One 


) By this expreſſion it is not meant that the ground really becomes acid, but only that it becomes unfit ſor the pur- 
poſes of vegetation, The natural products of ſuch a ſoil are ruſhes, and /our graſs : which laſt appears in the fur- 
rows, but ſeldom in the crown of the ridge; is dry, and taſteleſs, like a chip of wood; and feels rough when ſtroked 


Ewards. 
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a gravelly bottom. For diſcharging the water, the beſt Pacr1,, 
method is, at the end of every ridge to pierce down to 


One way of draining without expence when land is 
to be incloſed with hedge and ditch, is to direct the 
ditches ſo as to carry oft the water. But this method is 
not always practicable, even where the diviſions lie con- 
venient for it. If the run of water be conſiderable, it 
will deſtroy the ditches, and lay open the fences, eſpe- 
cially where the ſoil is looſe or ſandy. 

If ditches will not anſwer, hollow drains are ſome- 
times made, and ſometimes open drains, which muſt be 
made ſo deep as to command the water. The former 
is filled up with looſe ſtones, with bruſh-wood, or with 
any other porous matter that permits the water to 
paſs. The latter is left open, and not filled up. To 
make the former effectual, the ground muſt have ſuch 
a ſlope as to give the water a briſk courſe. To execute 
them in level ground is a groſs error: the paſſages are 
ſoon ſtopped up with lanck and ſediment, and the work 
is rendered uſeleſs. This inconvenience takes not place 
in open drains; but they are ſubject to other inconve- 
niences: They are always filling up, to make a yearly 
reparation neceſſary; and they obſtruct both plough- 
ing and paſturing. i | 

The following is the beſt in all views. It is an open 
drain made with the plough, cleaving the ſpace in- 
tended for the drain over and over, till the furrow be 
made of a ſufficient depth for carrying off the water. 
The ſlope on either ſide may, by repeated ploughings, 
be made ſo gentle as to give no obſtruction either to 
the plough or to the harrow. There 1s no occalion for 
a ſpade, unleſs to ſmooth the ſides of the drain, and to 
remove accidental obſtructions in the bottom. The 
advantages of this drain are manifold. . It is executed 
at much leſs expence than either of the former ; and 
it 1s perpetual, as it never can be obſtructed. In level 
ground, it is true, graſs. may grow at the bottom of 
the drain ; but to clear off the graſs once in four or five 
years, will reſtore it to its original perfection. A hol- 
low drain may be proper between the ſpring-head and 
the main drain, where the diſtance is not great; but 
in every other caſe the drain recommended 1s the beſt. 

Where a level field is infeſted with water from 
higher ground, the water ought to be intercepted by 
a ditch carried along the foot of the high ground, and 
terminating in ſome capital drain. 

The only way to clear a field of water that is hol- 
low in the middle, is to carry it off by ſome drain {till 
lower. This is commonly the caſe of a moraſs fed 
with water from higher ground, and kept on the ſur- 
face by a clay bottom. 

A clay ſoil of any thickneſs is never peſtered with 
ſprings; but it is peſtered with rain, which ſettles on 
the ſurface as in a cup. The only remedy is high nar- 
row ridges, well rounded. And to clear the furrows, 
the furrow of the foot-ridge ought to be conſiderably 


lower, in order to carry off the water cleverly. It can- 


not be made too low, as nothing hurts clay ſoil more 
than the ſtagnation of water on it; witneſs the hollows 
at the end of crooked ridges, which are abſolutely bar- 
ren. Some pravelly ſoils have a clay bottom; which is 
a ſubſtantial benefit to a field when in graſs, as it re- 


tains moiſture. But when in tillage, ridges are neceſ- 
ſary to prevent rain from ſettling at the bottom; and 
this is the only caſe where a gravelly ſoil ought to be 
ridged. 


lay ſoils that have little or no level, have ſometimes 


the gravel, which will abſorb the water. But if the 
furrow of the foot-ridge be low enough to receive all 
the water, it will be more expeditious to make a few 
holes in that furrow. In ſome caſes, a held may be 
drained, by filling up the hollows with earth taken from 
higher ground. But as this method is expenſive, it 
will a be taken where no ether method anſwers, 
Where a field happens to be partly wet, partly dry, 
there ought to be a ſeparation by a middle ridge, if it 
can be done conveniently. And the dry part may be 
ploughed, while the other is drying. | 
The low part of Berwickſhire is generally a brick clay 
extremely wet and poachy during winter. This in a 
good meaſure may be prevented by proper incloſing, 
as there is not a field but can be drained into lower 
ground, all the way down to the river Tweed. But 
as this would leſſen the quantity of rain in a dry cli- 
mate, ſuch as is all the eaſt - ſide of Britain, it may ad- 
mit of ſome doubt whether the remedy would not be 
as bad as the diſeaſe. (See the article DxAIxixq.) 


2. Bringing into cuLTuRE, Land from the 
STATE Of NATURE. 


ö 99 
To improve a moor, let it be opened in winter when Mcocih 
it is wet; which has one convenience, that the plough ground. 


cannot be employed at any other work. In ſpring, after 
froſt is over, a flight harrowing will fill up the ſeams 
with mould, to keep out the air, and rot the ſod. In 
that ſtate let it lie the following ſummer and winter, 
which will rot the ſod more than if laid open to the air 
by ploughing. Next April, let it be croſs-ploughed, 
braked, and harrowed, till it be ſufficiently pulverized. 
Let the manure laid upon it, whether lime or dung, 
be intimately mixed with the ſoil by repeated harrow- 
ings. This will make a fine bed for turnip-ſeed if ſown 
broad-caſt. But if drills be intended, the method muſt 
be followed that is directed afterward in treating more 
directly of the culture of turnip. | 

A ſucceſsful turnip-crop, fed on the ground with 
ſheep, is a fine preparation for laying down a field with 
graſs-ſeeds. It is an improvement upon this method, 
to take two or three- ſucceſſive crops of turnip, which 
will require no dung for the ſecond and following crops. 
This will thicken the ſoil, and enrich it greatly. 


The beſt way of improving ſwampy ground after Swamy 
draining, 1s wot and burning. But where the ground 8. 


is dry, and the foil ſo thin as that the ſurface cannot 
be pared, the beſt way of bringing it into tilth from 
the ſtate of nature, as mentioned above, is to plough 
it with a feathered ſock, laying the graſſy ſurface un- 
der. After the new ſurface is mellowed with froſt, 
fill up all the ſeams by harrowing croſs the field, which 
by excluding the air will effectually rot the ſod. In 
this ſtate let it lie ſummer and winter. In the begin- 
ing of May after, a croſs-ploughing will reduce all to 
ſmall fquare pieces, which muſt be pulverized with the 
brake, and make it ready for a May or June crop. If 
theſe ſquare pieces be allowed to lie long in the ſap 
without breaking, they will become tough and not be 
eaſily reduced. | 


3. Forming Ripces. 


Tus firſt thing that occurs on this head, is to = ot ridge 
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what ought to be tilled with a flat ſurface. Dry ſoils, 
which ſuffer by lack of moiſture, ought to be tilled flat, 
which tends to retain moiſture. And the method for 
ſuch tilling, is to go round and round from the cir- 


cumference to the centre, or from the centre to the 


circumference. This method is advantageous in point 
of expedition, as the whole 1s finiſhed without once 
turning the plough. At the ſame time, every inch of 
the fol is moved, inſtead of leaving either the crown or 
the furrow unmoved, as is commonly done in tilling 
ridges. Clay ſoil, which ſuffers by water ſtanding on 
it, ought to be laid as dry as poſſible by proper rid- 
ges. A loamy ſoil is the middle between the two men- 
tioned. It ought to be tilled flat in a dry country, 
eſpecially if it incline to the ſoil firſt mentioned. In a 
moiſt country, it ought to be formed into ridges, high 
or low according to the degree of moiſture and ten- 
dency to clay. | 

In grounds that require ridging, an error prevails, 
that ndges cannot be raiſed too high. op ridges 
labour under ſeveral diſadvantages. The ſoil is heap- 
ed upon the crown, leaving the furrows bare: the 
crown is too dry, and the furrows too wet : the crop, 
which is always beſt on the crown, is more readily ſha- 
ken with the wind, than where the whole crop is of an 
equal height: the half of the ridge is always covered 
from the ſun, a diſadvantage which is far from being 
light in a cold climate. High ridges labour under 
another diſadvantage in ground that has no more level 
than barely ſufficient to carry off water: they fink the 
furrows below the level of the ground; and conſe- 
quently retain water at the end of every ridge, The 
furrows ought never to be ſunk below the level of the 
ground. ater will more effectually be carried off, 
by leſſening the ridges both in height and breadth: a 
narrow ridge, the crown of which is but 18 inches 
higher than the furrow, has a greater ſlope than a very 
broad ridge where the difference is three or four feet. 

Next, of forming ridges where the ground hangs 
conſiderably. Ridges may be too ſteep as well as too 
horizontal; and if to the ridges be given all the ſteep- 
neſs of a field, a heavy ſhower may do irreparable miſ- 
chief. To prevent ſuch miſchicf, the ridges ought to 
be ſo directed croſs the field, as to have a gentle ſlope 
for carrying of water ſlowly, and no more. In that 
reſpect, a hanging field has greatly the advantage of 
one that is nearly horizontal; becauſe in the latter, 
there is no opportunity of a choice in forming the 
ridges. A hill is of all the beſt adapted for directing 
the ridges properly. If the ſoil be gravelly, it may be 
ploughed round and round, beginmng at the bottom 
and aſcending gradually to the top in a ſpiral line. 


This method o N a hill, requires no more 


force than ploughing on a level; and at the ſame time 
removes the great inconvenience of a gravelly hill, that 
rains go off too quickly; for the rain is retained in 
every furrow. it the ſoil be ſuch as to require ridges, 
they may be directed to any ſlope that is proper. 

In order to form a field into ridges, that has not been 
formerly cultivated, the rules mentioned are eaſily put 
in execution. But what if ridges be already formed, 
that are either crooked or too high? After ſeeing the 
advantage of forming a field into ridges, people were 


naturally led into an error, that the higher the better. 
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cries ſider what grounds ought to be formed into ridges, and 


But what could tempt them to make their ridges erook- D acticy 
ed? Certainly this method did not originate from de 
ſign; but from the lazineſs of the driver ſuffering the 
cattle to turn too haſtily, inſtead of making them finiſh 
the ridge without turning, There is more than one 
diſadvantage in this — practice. Firſt, the wa- 
ter is kept in by the curve at the end of every ridge, 
and ſours the ground. Next, as a plough has the leaſt 
friction poſſible in a ſtraight line, the friction muſt be 
increaſed in a curve, the back part of the mouldboard 
Rug hard on the one hand, and the coulter preſſing 
ard on the other, In the third place, the plough 
moving in a ſtraight line, has the greateſt command in 
laying the earth over. But where the ftraight line of 
the plough is applied to the curvature of a ridge in 
order to Reighten it by gathering, the earth moved by 
the plough is continually falling back, in ſpite of the 
moſt ſkiltn] ploughman. 

The inconveniencies of ridges high and crooked are fo 
many, that one would be tempted to apply a remedy at 
any riſk. And yet, if the ſoil be clay, it woutd not be 
adviſeable for a tenant to apply the remedy upon a leaſe 
ſhorter than two nineteen years. In a dry gravelly 
ſoil, the work is not difficult, nor hazardous. When 
the ridges are cleaved two or three years ſucceſ- 
ſively in the courſe of cropping, the operation ought 
to be concluded in one ſummer. The earth, by reite- 
rated ploughings, ſhould be accumulated upon the fur- 
rows, ſo as to raiſe them higher than the crowns: they 
cannot be raiſed too high, for the accumulated earth 
will ſubſide by its own weight. Croſs-ploughing once 
or twice, will reduce the ground to a flat ſurface, and 
give opportunity to form ridges at will. The ſame 
method brings down ridges in clay ſoil : only let care 
be taken to carry on the work with expedition ; be- 
cauſe a hearty ſhower, before the new ridges are form- 
ed, would ſoak the ground in water, and make the far- 
mer ſuſpend his 9 for the remainder of that year at 
leaſt. In a ſtrong clay, we would not venture to alter“ Eſayn on 
the ridges, unleſs it can be done to perfection in one Agricut- 
ſeaſon.—On this ſubject Mr Anderſon has the follow- *: by % 
ing obſervations *. * 

The difficulty of performing this operation pro- ns; 
perly with the common implements of huſbandry, and 1 
the obvious benefit that accrues to the farmer from ha- common 
ving his fields level, has produced many new inventions methods of 
of ploughs, harrows, drags, &c. calculated for ſpeedily levelling. 
reducing the fields to that ſtate ; none of which have 
as yet been found fully to anſwer the purpoſe for 
which they were intended, as they all indiſcriminately 
carry the earth that was on the high places into thoſe 
that were lower; which, although it may, in ſome ca- 
ſes, render the ſurface of the ground tolerably. ſmooth 
and level, is uſually attended with inconveniencies far 
greater, for a conſiderable length of time, than that 
which it was intended to remove. 

For experience ſufficiently ſhows, that even the ,, bo þ 8 
beſt vegetable mould, if buried for any length of time r "na 
ſo far beneath the ſurface as to be deprived of the be- comes incrt 
nign influences of the atmoſphere, loſes its vis vite, if by being 
I may be allowed that expreſſion ; becomes an inert, long buried. 
lifeleſs maſs, little fitted for nouriſhing vegetables; and 
conſtitutes a ſoil very improper for the purpoſes of the 
farmer. It therefore behoves him, as much as in him 
lies, to preſerve, on every part of his fields, an equal 

covering 
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1 
ble mould that has long been 


uppermoſt, and rendered fertile by the 1 in- 
fluence of the atmoſphere. But, if he ſuddenly levels 
his high ridges by any of theſe mechanical contrivan- 
ces, he of neceſſity buries all the mould that was 
on the top of the ridges, in the old furrows ; by which 
he greatly impoveriſhes one part of his field, while he 
too much enriches another; inſomuch that it is a mat- 
ter of great difficulty, for many years thereafter, to get 
the field brought to an equal degree of fertility in dif- 
ferent places; which makes it impoſſible for the far- 
mer to get an equal crop over the whole of lus field by 
any management whatever : and he has the mortifica- 
tion frequently, by this means, to ſee the one half of 
his crop rotted by an over-luxuriance, while other parts 
of it are weak and ſickly, or one part ripe and ready 
for reaping, while the other is not properly filled; ſo 
that it were, on many occaſions, better for him to have 
his whole field reduced at once to the ſame degree of 
poorneſs as the pooreſt of it, than have it in this ſtate. 
An almoſt impracticable degree of attention in ſpread- 
ing the manures may indeed in ſome meaſure get the 
better of this; but it is ſo difficult to periorm this pro- 
perly, that I have frequently ſeen fields that had been 
thus levelled, in which, after thirty years of continued 
culture and repeated dreſſings, the marks of the old 
ridges could be diſtinctly traced when the corn was 

owing, altho' the ſurface was ſo level that no traces 
of them could be perceived when the corn was off the 

ound. 

But this is a degree of perfection in levelling that 
cannot be uſually attained by following this mode of 
practice; and, therefore, is but ſeldom ſeen. For all 
that can be expected to be done by any levelling ma- 
chine, is to render the ſurface perfectly — and 
even in every part, at the time that the operation is 
performed: but as, in this caſe, the old hollows are 
ſuddenly filled up with looſe mould to a great depth, 
while the earth below the ſurface upon the heights of 
the old ridges remain firm and compact, the new-raiſed 
earth after a ſhort time ſubſides very much, while the 
other parts of the field do not fink at all; ſo that, in 
a ſhort time, the old furrows come to be again below 
the level of the other parts of the field, and the water 


of courſe is ſuffered in ſome degree to ſtagnate upon 


them; in ſo much that, in a few years, it becomes ne- 
ceſſary once more to repeat the ſame levelling proceſs, 
and thus renew the damage that the farmer ſuſtains by 
this pernicious operation. 

« On theſe accounts, if the farmer has not a lon 
leaſe, it will be found in genera] to be much his intere 
to leave the ridges as he found them, rather than to 
attempt to alter their direction: and, if he attends with 
due caution to moderate the height of theſe old ridges, 
he may reap very good crops, although perhaps at a 
ſomewhat greater expenſe of labour than he would. 
have been put to upon the ſame field, if it had been 
reduced to a proper level ſurface, and divided into 
ſtraight and parallel ridges. 

* But, where a man 1s ſecure of poſſeſſing his ground 
for any conſiderable length of time, the advantages 
that he will reap from having level and well laid-out 
fields, are ſo conſiderable as to be worth purchaſing, if 
it ſhould even be at a conſiderable expence. But the 
loſs that is ſuſtained at the beginning, by this mecha- 
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efficacious practice be ſubſtituted in its ſtead : A prac. 
tice that I have long followed with ſucceſs, and can 
ſafely recommend as the very beſt that has yet come to 
my knowledge. ; 
If the ridges have been raiſed to a very 
height, as a preparation for the enſuing 
they may be firſt c/oven, or ſcaled out, as it is called in 
different places ; that is, ploughed ſo as to lay the earth 
on each ridge from the middle towards the furrows. 
But, if they are only of a moderate degree of height, 
this operation may be omitted. When you mean to 
proceed to level the ground, let a number of men be 
collected, with ſpades, more or fewer as the nature of 
the ground requires, and then ſet a plough to draw a 
furrow directly acroſs the ridges of the w. field in- 
tended to be levelled. Divide this line into as many 
parts as you have labourers, allotting to each one ridge 
or two, or more or leſs, according to their number, 
height, and other circumſtances. et each of the la- 
bourers have orders, as ſoon as the plough has paſſed 
that part aſſigned him, to begin to dig in the bottom 
or the furrow that the plough has juſt made, about the 
middle of the ſide of the old ridge, keeping his face 
towards the old furrow, working backwards till he 
comes to the height of the ridge, and then turn to- 
wards the other e and repeat the ſame on the 
other ſide of the ridge, always throwing the earth that 
he digs up into the deep old furrow between the rid- 
ges, that is directly before him; taking care not to dig 
deep where he firſt begins, but to go deeper and deeper 
as he advances to the Feight of the ridge, ſo as to leave 
the bottom of the trench he thus makes acroſs the 
ridge entirely level, or as nearly ſo as poſſible. - And 
when he has finiſbed that part of the furrow allotted to 
him that the plough has made in going, let him then 
go and finiſh in the ſame manner his own portion of 
the furrow that the plough makes in returning. In this 
manner, each man performs his own taſk through the 
whole field, gradually raiſing the old furrows as the 
old heights are depreſſed. And, if an attentive over- 
ſeer is at hand, to ſee that the whole is equally well 
done, and that each furrow is raiſed to a greater height 
than the middle of the old ridges, ſo as to allow for the 
ſubſiding of that looſe earth, the operation will be en- 
tirely finiſhed at once, and never again need to be re- 
peated. 
In performing this operation, it will always be 
— to make the ridges, formed for the purpoſe of 
evelling, which go acroſs the old ridges, as broad as 
poſſible ; becauſe the deep trench that is thus made in 
each of the furrows are an impediment in the future 
operations, as well as the height that is accumulated 
in the middle of each of theſe ridges; ſo that the fewer 
there are of theſe, the better it is. The farmer, there- 
fore, will do well to advert to this in time, and begin 
by forming a ridge by always turning the plough to 
the right hand, till it becomes of ſuch a breadth 3s 
makes it very inconvenient to turn longer in that man. 
ner; and then, at the diſtance of twice the breadth of 
this new-formed ridge from the middle of it, mark ” 
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nical mode of levelling ridges, -if they are of conſider. Px eric 
able height, is ſo very great, that it is perhaps doubt. 
ful if any future advantages can ever fully compenſate 
it. I would therefore adviſe, that all this levelling 
apparatus ſhould be laid afide; and the following more 
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round it to the right hand, in the ſame manner as was 
done in the former, till it becomes of the ſame breadth 
with it; and then, turning to the left hand, plough out 
the interval that was left between the two 3 
ridges. Dy this mode of ploughing, each ridge may 
be made of 40, or 50 or 60 yards in breadth, without 
any great inconvenience ; for although ſome time will 
be loſt in turning at the ends of theſe broad ridges, 
yet, as this operation 18 only to be once performed in 
this manner, the advantage that is reaped by having 
few open furrows, is more than ſufficient to counter- 
balance it. And, in order to moderate the height 
that would be formed in the middle of each of theſe 
great ridges, it will always be proper to mark out the 
ridges, and draw the furrow that is to be the middle of 
each, ſome days before you colle& your labourers to 
level the field; that you may, without any hurry or 
loſs of labour, clear out a good trench through the 
middle of each of the old ridges ; as the plough at 
this time going and returning nearly in the ſame track, 
prevents the labourers from working properly without 
this precaution. 

If theſe rules are attended to, your field will be at 
once reduced to a proper level, and the rich earth that 
formed the ſurface of the old ridges be ſtill kept upon 
the ſurface of your field z ſo that the only loſs that the - 
poſſeſſor of ſuch ground can ſuſtain by this operatioh, 
is merely the expence of performing it.” 

He afterwards makes a calculation of the different 
expences of levelling by the plough and by the ſpade, 
in which he finds the latter by far the cheapeſt method. 

Let it be a rule, to direct the ridges north and 
ſouth, if the ground will permit. In this direction, the 
eaſt and weſt ſides of the ridges, dividing the ſun e- 
qually between them, will ripen at the ſame time. 

It is a great advantage in agriculture, to form ridges 
ſo narrow, and ſo low, as to admit the crowns and 7 AY 
rows to be changed alternately every crop. The ſoil 
neareſt the ſurface is the beſt; and by ſuch ploughing, 
it is always kept near the ſurface, and never buried. 
In high ridges, the ſoil is accumulated at the crown 
and the furrows left bare. Such alteration of crown 
and furrow, is eaſy where the ridges are no more but 
ſeven or eight feet broad. This mode of ploughing 
anſwers perfectly well in ſandy and gravelly ſoils, and 
even in loam. But it is not ſafe in clay ſoil. In that 
ſoil, the ridges ought to be 12 feet wide, and 20 inches 
high; to be preſerved always in the ſame form by caſt- 
ing, that is, by ploughing two ridges together, be- 
ginning at the furrow that ſeparates them, and plongh- 
ing round and round till the two ridges be finiſhed. 
By this method, the ſeparating furrow 1s raiſed a little 
higher than the furrows that bound the two ridges. 
But at the next ploughing, that inequality is correc- 
ted, by beginning at the bounding furrows, and going 
round and round till the ploughing of the two ridges 
be completed at the ſeparating furrow. 


4. CLEARING GROUND of WEeps. 


For this purpoſe a new inſtrument, termed a cleaning 
bart ao, has been introduced by Lord Kaimes, and 
It is one entire piece 


like the tirit of thoſe mentioned above, conſiſting of 
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icrics a furrow for the middle of another ridge, turning 
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ſeven bulls, four feet long each, two and one-fourth PR Acricz 


inches broad, two and three-fourths deep. The bulls 
are united together by ſheths, ſimilar to what are 
mentioned above. The intervals between the bulls 
being three and three-fourths inches, the breadth of 
the whole harrow is three feet five inches. In each 
bull are inſerted eight teeth, each nine inches free be- 
low the wood, and diſtant from each other ſix inches. 
The weight of each tooth is a pound, or near it. The 
whole is firmly bound by an iron plate from corner to 
corner in the line of the draught. The reſt as in the 
harrows mentioned above. he ſize, however, is not 
invariable, The cleaning harrow ought to be larger 
or leſs according as the Pl is ſtiff or free. 

To give this inftrument its full effect, ſtones of ſuch 
a ſize as not to paſs freely between the teeth ought to 
be carried off, and clods of that fize ought to be bro- 
ken. 'The ground ought to be dry, which it com- 
monly is in the month of May. | 

In preparing for barley, turnip, or other ſummer- 
crop, begin with ploughing and croſs-ploughing. If 
the ground be not ſufficiently pulverized, let the great 
brake be applied, to be followed ſucceſſively with the 15* 
and 29 harrows®. 


— 


In ſtiff ſoil, rolling may be proper, * Plate V. 


or twice between the acts. Theſe operations will looſen fig 3, 4. 


every root, and bring ſome of them to the ſurface. 
This is the time for th 
boy mounted on one of the horſes, who trots ſmartly 
along the field, and brings all the roots to the ſurface: 
there they are to lie for a day or two, till perfectly 
dry. If any ſtones or clods remain, they mult be car- 
ried off in a cart. And now ſucceeds the operation of 
the cleaning harrow. It is drawn by a ſingle horſe, 
directed by reins, which the man at the oppoſite corner 
puts over his head, in order to have both hands free. 
In this corner is fixed a rope, with which the man from 
time to time raiſes the harrow from the ground, to let 
the weeds drop. For the fake of expedition, the weeds 
ought to be dropt in a ftraight line croſs the field, 
whether the harrow be full or not; and ſeldom 1s a 
field ſo dirty but that the harrow may go 3o yards be- 
fore the teeth are filled. The weeds will be thus laid 
in parallel rows, like thoſe of hay raked together for 
drying. A harrow may be drawn ſwiftly along the 
rows, in order to ſhake out all the duſt; and then 
the weeds may be carried clean off the field in carts. 
But we are not yet done with theſe weeds : inſtead of 
burning, which is the ordinary practice, they may be 
converted into uſeful manure, by laying them in a heap 
with a mixture of hot dung to begin fermentation. 
At firſt view, this way of cleaning land will appear 
-operoſe ; but upon trial, neither the labour nor ex- 
nce will be found immoderate. At any rate, the la- 
Ga and expence ought not to be grudged ; for if a 
field be once 2 cleaned, the ſeaſons mult be 
very croſs, or the farmer very indolent, to make it ne- 
ceſſary to renew the operation in leſs than 20 years. In 
the worſt ſeaſons, a few years paſture is always under 
command; which effeQually deſtroys triennial plants, 
ſuch as thiſtles and couch- graſs. 


Scr. III. Culture of particular Plants. 


Tur articles hitherto inſiſted on, are all of them 
preparatory to the capital object of a farm, that of 
raiſing 


5) In his Gentleman Farmer; to which performance the practical part of this article is materia'ly indebted, 


e 39 harrow}, conducted by a + Fig. 5. 
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PRACTICE covering of that vegetable mould that has !ong been 


uppermoſt, and rendered fertile by the e in- 
fluence of the atmoſphere. But, if he ſuddenly levels 
his high ridges by any of theſe mechanical contrivan- 
ces, he of neceſſity buries all the good mould that was 
on the top of the ridges, in the old furrows; by which 
he greatly impoveriſhes one part of his field, while he 
too much enriches another; inſomuch that it is a mat- 
ter of great difficulty, for many years thereafter, to get 
the field brought to an equal degree of fertility in dif- 
ferent places; which makes it impoſſible for the far- 
mer to get an equal crop over the whole of his field by 
any management whatever: and he has the mortifica- 


tion frequently, by this means, to ſee the one half of 


his crop rotted by an over-luxuriance, while other parts 
of it are weak and ſickly, or one part ripe and ready 
for reaping, while the other is not properly filled; ſo 
that it were, on many occaſions, better for him to have 
his whole field reduced at once to the ſame degree of 
poorneſs as the pooreſt of it, than have it in this ſtate. 


An almoſt impracticable degree of attention in ſpread- 


194 
Levelling 
ſometimes 
not to be 


. attempted, 


ing the manures may indeed in ſome meaſure get the 
better of this; but it is ſo difficult to perform this pro- 
perly, that I have frequently ſeen fields that had been 
thus levelled, in which, after thirty years of continued 
culture and repeated dreſſings, the marks of the old 
ridges could be diſtintly traced when the corn was 
owing, altho' the ſurface was ſo level that no traces 
of them could be perceived when the corn was off the 
ound. 

« But this is a degree of perfection in levelling that 
cannot be uſually attained by following this mode of 
practice; and, therefore, is but ſeldom ſeen. For all 
that can be expected to be done by any levelling ma- 
chine, is to render the ſurface perfectly ſmooth and 
even in every part, at the time that the operation is 
performed: but as, in this caſe, the old hollows are 
ſuddenly filled up with looſe mould to a great depth, 
while the earth below the ſurface upon the heights of 
the old ridges remain firm and compact, the new-raiſed 
earth after a ſhort time ſubſides very much, while the 
other parts of the field do not fink at all; ſo that, in 
a ſhort time, the old furrows come to be again below 
the level of the other parts of the field, and the water 


of courſe is ſuffered in ſome degree to ſtagnate upon 


them; in ſo much that, in a few years, it becomes ne- 
ceſſary once more to repeat the ſame levelling proceſs, 
and thus renew the damage that the farmer ſuſtains by 
this pernicious operation. 

« On theſe accounts, if the farmer has not a lon 
leaſe, it will be found in general to be much his intere 
to leave the ridges as he found them, rather than to 
attempt to alter their direction: and, if he attends with 
due caution to moderate the height of theſe old ridges, 
he may reap very good crops, although perhaps at a 
ſomewhat greater expenſe of labour than he would. 
have been put to upon the ſame field, if it had been 
reduced to a proper level ſurface, and divided into 
ſtraight and parallel ridges. 

% But, where a man 1s ſecure of poſſeſſing his ground 
for any conſiderable length of time, the advantages 
that he will reap from having level and well laid-out 
fields, are ſo conſiderable as to be worth purchaſing, if 
it ſhould even be at a conſiderable expence. But the 
loſs that is ſuſtained at the beginning, by this mecha- 
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able height, is ſo very great, that it is perhaps doubt. 
ful if any future advantages can ever fully compenſate 
it. I would therefore adviſe, that all this levelling 
apparatus ſhould be laid afide; and the following more 
efficacious practice be ſubſtituted in its ſtead : prac- 
tice that I have long followed with ſucceſs, and can 
ſafely recommend as the very beſt that has yet come to 
my knowledge. f 

e If the ridges have been raiſed to a very 


they may be firſt c/oven, or ſcaled out, as it is called in 
different places; that is, ploughed ſo as to lay the earth 
on each ridge from the middle towards the furrows. 
But, if they are only of a moderate degree of height, 
this operation may be omitted. When you mean to 
proceed to level the ground, let a number of men be 
collected, with ſpades, more or fewer as the nature of 
the ground requires, and then ſet a plough to draw a 
furrow directly acroſs the ridges of the whole field in- 
tended to be levelled. Divide this line into as many 
parts as you have labourers, allotting to each one ridge 
or two, or more or leſs, according to their number, 
height, and other circumſtances. 
bourers have orders, as ſoon as the plough has paſſed 
that part aſſigned him, to begin to dig in the bottom 
or the furrow that the plough has juſt made, about the 
middle of the fide of the old ridge, keeping his face 
towards the old furrow, working backwards till he 
comes to the height of the ridge, and then turn to- 
wards the other 3 and repeat the ſame on the 
other ſide of the ridge, always throwing the earth that 
he _ up into the deep old furrow between the rid- 
ges, that is directly before him; taking care not to dig 
deep where he firſt begins, but to go deeper and deeper 
as he advances to the Feight of the ridge, ſo as to leave 
the bottom of the trench he thus makes acroſs the 
ridge entirely level, or as nearly ſo as poſſible. - And 
when he has finiſbed that part of the furrow allotted to 
him that the plough has made in going, let him then 
go and finiſh in \ ſame manner his own portion of 
the furrow that the plough makes in returning. In this 
manner, each man performs his own taſk. through the 
whole field, gradually raiſing the old furrows as the 
old heights are depreſſed. And, if an attentive over- 
ſeer is at hand, to ſee that the whole is equally well 
done, and that each furrow is raiſed to a greater height 
than the middle of the old ridges, ſo as to allow for the 
ſubſiding of that looſe earth, the operation will be en- 
tirely finiſhed at once, and never again need to be re- 
peated. | 
In performing this operation, it will always be 
1 2 to make the ridges, formed for the purpoſe of 
evelling, which go acroſs the old ridges, as broad as 
poſſible ; becauſe the deep trench that is thus made in 
each of the furrows are an impediment in the future 
operations, as well as the height that is accumulated 
in the middle of each of theſe ridges; ſo that the fewer 
there are of theſe, the better it is. The farmer, there- 
fore, will do well to advert to this in time, and begin 
by forming a ridge by always turning the plough to 
the right hand, till it becomes of ſuch a breadth as 


makes it very inconvenient to turn longer in that man- 
ner; and then, at the diſtance of twice the breadth of 
this new · formed ridge from the middle of it, mark off 
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round it to the right hand, in the ſame manner as' was 
done in the former, till it becomes of the ſame breadth 
with it; and then, turning to the left hand, plough out 
the —_ mip ey ner tween the two nes 
ridges. mo ploughing, each ridge ma 
be made of 40, or 50 or 60 — breadth, — 
any great inconvenience; for although ſome time will 
be loſt in turning at the ends of theſe broad ridges, 
yet, as this operation is only to be once performed in 
this manner, the advantage that is reaped by having 
few open furrows, is more than ſufficient to counter- 
balance it. And, in order to moderate the height 
that would be formed in the middle of each of theſe 
great ridges, it will always be proper to mark out the 
ridges, and draw the furrow that is to be the middle of 
each, ſome days before you collect your labourers to 
level the field; that you may, without any hurry or 
loſs of labour, clear out a good trench through the 
middle of each of the old ridges; as the plough at 
this time going and returning nearly in the ſame track, 
prevents the labourers from working properly without 
this precaution. 

If theſe rules are attended to, your field will be at 
once reduced to a proper level, and the rich earth that 
formed the ſurface of the old ridges be ſtill kept upon 
the ſurface of your field; ſo that the only loſs that the - 
poſſeſſor of ſuch ground can ſuſtain by this operatioh, 
is merely the expence of performing it.” 

He afterwards makes a calculation of the different 
expences of levelling by the plough and by the ſpade, 
in which he finds the latter by far the cheapeſt method. 

Let it be a rule, to direct the ridges north and 
ſouth, if the ground will permit. In this direction, the 
eaſt and weſt ſides of the ridges, dividing the ſun e- 
qually between them, will ripen at the Tame time. 

It is a great advantage in agriculture, to form ridges 
ſo narrow, and ſo low, as to admit the crowns and for. 
rows to be changed alternately every crop. The ſoil 
neareſt the ſurface is the beſt; and by ſuch ploughing, 
it is always kept near the ſurface, and never buried. 
In high ridges, the foil is accumulated at the crown 
and the furrows left bare. Such alteration of crown 
and furrow, is eaſy where the ridges are no more but 
ſeven or eight feet broad. This mode of ploughin 
anſwers perfectly well in ſandy and gravelly ſoils, — 
even in loam. But it is not ſafe in clay ſoil. In that 
(oil, the ridges ought to be 12 feet wide, and 20 inches 
lugh ; to be preſerved always in the ſame form by caſt- 
ing, that is, by ploughing two ridges together, be- 
ginning at the furrow that ſeparates them, and plongh- 
img round and round till the two ridges be finiſhed. 
By this method, the ſeparating furrow is raiſed a little 
higher than the furrows that bound the two ridges. 
But at the next ploughing, that inequality is correc- 
ted, by beginning at the bounding furrows, and going 
round and round till the ploughing of the two ridges 
be completed at the ſeparating furrow. 


4. CLEARING Ground of WeEeps. 


For this purpoſe a new inſtrument, termed a cleaning 


barr5w, has been introduced by Lord Kaimes, and 


is ſtrongly recommended (B.) It is one entire piece 


like the tirit of thoſe mentioned above, conſiſting of 


5) In his Gentleman Farmer; to which performance 
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erte x a furrow for the middle of another ridge, turning 


ſeven bulls, four feet lon 
inches broad, two and three-fourths deep. The bulls 
are united together by ſheths, ſimilar to what are 
mentioned above. 'The intervals between the bulls 
being 
the whole harrow is three feet five inches. In each 
bull are inſerted eight teeth, each nine inches free be- 
low the wood, and diſtant from each other fix inches. 
The weight of each tooth is a pound, or near it. The 
whole is firmly bound by an iron plate from corner to 
corner in the line of the draught. The reſt as in the 
harrows mentioned above. he ſize, however, is not 
invariable. The cleaning harrow ought to be larger 
or leſs according as the bil is ſtiff or free. 

To give this inſtrument its full effect, ſtones of ſuch 
a ſize as not to paſs freely between the teeth ought to 
be carried off, and clods of that fize ought to be bro- 
ken. The ground ought to be dry, which it com- 
monly 1s in the month of May. ; 


In 2 for barley, turnip, or other ſummer- 
2 gin with ploughing and croſs-ploughing. If 
e 


ground be not ſufficiently pulverized, let the great 
brake be applied, to be followed ſucceſſively with the 15* 
and 29 harrows®, 


every root, and bring ſome of them to the ſurface. 
This is the time for th 

boy mounted on one of the horſes, who trots ſmartly 
along the field, and brings all the roots to the ſurface: 
there they are to lie for a day or two, till perfectly 
dry. If any ſtones or clods remain, they mult be car- 
ried off in a cart. And now ſucceeds the operation of 
the cleaning harrow. It is drawn by a ſingle horſe, 
directed by reins, which the man at the oppoſite corner 
puts over his head, in order to have both hands free. 
-In this corner 1s fixed a rope, with which the man from 
time to time raiſes the harrow from the ground, to let 
the weeds drop. For the fake of expedition, the weeds 
ought to be dropt in a ſtraight line croſs the field, 
whether the harrow be full or not; and ſeldom is a 
field ſo dirty but that the harrow may go 30 yards be- 


fore the teeth are filled. The weeds will be thus laid 
in parallel rows, like thoſe of hay raked together for 


drying. A harrow may be drawn ſwiftly along the 
rows, in order to ſhake out all the duſt; and then 
the weeds may be carried clean off the field in carts. 
But we are not yet done with theſe weeds : inſtead of 
burning, which is the ordinary practice, they may be 


converted into uſeful manure, by laying them in a heap 


with a mixture of hot dung to begin fermentation. 
At firſt view, this way of cleaning land will appear 


-operoſe ; but upon trial, neither the labour nor ex- 


nce will be found immoderate. At any rate, the la- 
5 and expence ought not to be grudged; for if a 
field be once thoroughly cleaned, the ſeaſons mult be 
very croſs, or the farmer very indolent, to make it ne- 
ceſſary to renew the operation in leſs than 20 years. In 
the worſt ſeaſons, a few years paſture is always under 
command; which effeQually dettroys triennial plants, 
ſuch as thiſtles and couch-grals. 


SecT. III. Culture of particular Plants. 


Taz articles hitherto inſiſted on, are all of them 
preparatory to the capital object of a farm, that of 
| raiſing 

the practical part of this article is materia'ly indebted, 


three and three-fourths inches, the breadth of 
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In tiff ſoil, rolling may be proper, Plate V. 
or twice between the acts. Theſe operations will looſen fig. 3, 4. 
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the ſlips of the former ploughing. By croſs-plou IS URL 
the furrows will be filled up, and water-furrowing 8 Pen 


railing plants for the nouriſhment of man, and of o- 
ther animals. Theſe are of two kinds; culmiferous, 
and leguminous; differing widely from each other. 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats, 1 1g» are of the firſt 
kind: of the other kind are peaſe, beans, clover, cab- 
bage, and many others. 

Calmiferous plants, ſays Bonnet, have three ſets of 
roots. The firſt iſſue from the ſeed, and puſh to the 
ſurface an upright ſtem ; another ſet iſſue from a knot 
in that ſtem; anda third, from another knot, nearer 
the ſurface. Hence the advantage of laying ſeed ſo 
deep in the ground as to afford ſpace for ail the ſets. 

Leguminous plants form their roots differently. 
Peaſe, beans, cabbage, have ſtore of ſmall roots, all 
iſſuing from the ſeed, hke the undermoſt ſet of culmi- 
ferous roots ; and they have no other roots. A. potatoe 
and a turnip have bulbous roots. Red clover has a 
ſtrong tap-root. The difference between culmiferous 
and leguminous plants with reſpect to the effects they 
produce in the fail, will be inſiſted on afterward, in 
the ſection concerning rotation of crops. As the pre- 
ſent ſe&ion is confined to the propagation of plants, 
it falls naturally to be divided into three articles : firſt, 
Plants cultivated for fruit ; ſecond, Plants cultivated 
for roots ; third, Plants cultivated for leaves. 


I. Plants Cultivated for Fruit. 


| 1. Wurar and Rye. 
Any time from the middle of April to the middle 


of May, the fallowing for wheat may commence. 
The moment ſhould be choſen, when the ground, be- 
ginning to dry, has yet ſome remaining ſoftneſs: in 
that condition, the ſoil divides eaſily by the plough, 
and falls into ſmall parts. This is an eſſential article, 
deſerving the ſtricteſt attention of the farmer. Ground 
ploughed too wet, riſes, as we ſay, whele-fur, as when 
paſture-ground is ploughed: whereploughed too dry, it 
riſes in great lumps, which are not reduced by ſubſe- 
quent ame not to mention, that it requires 
double force to plough ground too dry, and that the 
plough is often broken to pieces. When the ground 
is in proper order, the farmer can have no excuſe for 
delaying a ſingle minute. This firſt courſe of fallow 
muſt, it is true, yield to the barley-ſeed; but as the 
barley-ſeed is commonly over the firſt week of May, or 
ſooner, the feaſon muſt be unfavourable if the fallow 
cannot be reached by the middle of May. 

As clay ſoil requires high ridges, theſe ought to 
be cleaved at the firſt ploughing, begining at the fur- 
row, and ending at the crown. This ploughing ought 
to be as deep as the ſoil will admit: and water- furrow- 
ing * inſtantly to follow; for if rain happen before 
water - furro wing, it ſtagnates in the furrow, neceſſarily 
delays the ſecond ploughing till that part of the ridge 
be dry, and prevents the furrow from being mellowed 
and roaſted by the ſun. If this firſt ploughing be well 
executed, annual weeds will riſe in plenty. 

About the firſt week of June, the great brake will 
looſen and reduce the foil, encourage a ſecond crop of 
annuals, and raiſe to the ſurface the roots of weeds 
moved by the plough. Give the weeds time to ſpring, 
which may be in two or three weeks. Then proceed 
to the ſecond ploughing about the beginning of July; 
which muſt be croſs the ridges, in order to reach all 


{till more neceſſary than before. Employ the brake 
again about the 10th of Auguſt, to deſtroy the annuals 
that have ſprung ſince the laſt 3 The deſtruc. 
tion of weeds is a capital article in tallowing : yet ſo 
blind are people to their intereſt, that nothing is more 
common than a fallow field covered with ik and 
wild muſtard, all in flower, and ten or twelve inches 
high. The field having now received two harrowing 
and two breakings, is prepared for manure, whether 
lime or dung, which without delay ought to be incor. 
porated with the ſoil, by a repeated harrowing and a 
gathering furrow. This ought to be about the begin- 
ning of 1 and as ſoon after as you pleaſe the 
ſeed may be ſown. | 
As in ploughing a clay ſoil it is of importance to 
prevent poaching, the hinting furrows ought to be 
done with two — in a line. If four — be 
employed in the ſame field, to one of them may be al- 
lotted the care of finiſhing the — furrows. 


Loam, being a medium between ſand and clay, is Dre 
of all ſoils the fitteſt for culture, and the leaſt ſubject lowm for 


; and What, 


to chances. It does not hold water like cla 
when wet, it dries ſooner. At the ſame time, it is more 
retentive than ſand of that degree of moiſture which 
promotes vegetation. On the other hand, it is more 
ſubjeQ to couch-graſs than clay, and to other weeds; 
to 8 which, fallowing is ſtill more neceſſary than 
in clay. 

8 the fallow about the firſt of May, or as 
ſoon ag barley-ſeed is over, take as deep a furrow as 
the ſoil will admit. Where the ridges are ſo low and 
narrow as that the crown and furrow can be changed 
alternately, there is little or no octaſion for 2 
rowing. Where the ridges are ſo high as to make it 
proper to cleave them, water-furrowing 1s proper. 
The ſecond ploughing may be at the diſtance of five 
weeks. Two crops of annuals may be got in the interim, 
the firſt by the brake, and the next by the harrow; 
and by the ſame means eight crops may be got in the 
ſeaſon. The ground mult be cleared of couch-graſs 
and knot- graſs roots, by the cleaning harrow deſcribed 
above. The time for this operation is immediately be- 
fore the manure is laid on. The ground, at that time 
being in its looſeſt ſtate, parts with its graſs-roots more 
freely than at any other time. After the manure is 
ſpread, and incorporated with the ſoil by brakeing or 
harrowing, the ſeed may be ſown under furrow, if the 
2 hang ſo as eaſily to carry off the moĩſture. To 
e 


ave it rough without harrowing, has two advantages: 


it is not apt to cake with moiſture; and the inequali- 


ties make a ſort of ſhelter to the young plants againſt 
froſt. But if it lie flat, it ought to be ſmoothed with 
a ſlight harrow after the ſeed is ſown, which will faci- 
litate the courſe of the rain from the crown to the fur- 
row. 


A ſandy ſoil is too looſe for wheat. The only chance Dri 
for a crop 1s after red clover, the roots of which bind (#29 


the ſoil ; and the inſtructions above given for loam are 
applicable here. Rye is a crop much fitter for ſandy 
ſoil than wheat ; and like wheat it 1s generally ſown 
after a ſ\ummer-fallow. 


Laſtly, Sow wheat as ſoon in the month of October as ne 
8 


the ground is ready. When ſown a month more early, 
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\cricz is too forward in the ſpring, and apt to be hurt by froſt: 
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when ſown a month later, it has not time to root be- 


fore froſt comes on, and froſt ſpews it out of the ground. 


2. Oars. 


As winter-ploughing' enters into the culture of oats, 
we muſt remind the reader of the effe& of froſt upon 
tilled land. Providence has neglected no region in- 
tended for the habitation of man. If in warm cli- 
mates the ſoil be meliorated by the ſun, it is no leſs 
meliorated by froſt in cold climates. Froſt acts upon 
water, by expanding it into a larger ſpace. Froſt has 
no effect upon dry earth; witneſs ſand, upon which it 
it makes no impreſſion. But upon wet earth it acts 
moſt vigorouſly : it expands the moiſture, which re- 
quiring more ſpace puts every particle of the earth out 
of its place, and ſeparates them from each other. In 
that view, froſt may be conſidered as a plough ſuperior 
to any that is made, or can be made, by the hand of 
man: its action reaches the minuteſt particles; and, by 
dividing and ſeparating them, it renders the ſoil looſe 
and friable. This operation is the moſt remarkable in 
tilled land, which gives free acceſs to froſt. With re- 
ſpect to clay- ſoil in ee there is no rule in huſ- 
bandry more eſſential than to open it before winter in 
hopes of froſt. It is even adviſeable in a clay- ſoil to 
leave the ſtubble rank, which, when ploughed in be- 
fore winter, keeps the clay looſe, and admits the froſt 
into every cranny. 

To apply this doctrine, it is dangerous to plough 
clay-ſoil when wet; becauſe water is a cement for clay, 
and binds it ſo as to render it unfit for vegetation. It 
is, however, leſs dangerous to plough wet clay before 
winter, than after. A fucceeding froſt corects the bad 
— of ſuch ploughing; a ſucceeding drought increaſes 
them. 

The common method ts, to ſow oats on new- plough- 
ed land in the month of March, as ſoon as the ground 
is tolerably dry. If it continue wet all the month of 
March, it is too late to venture them after. It is much 
better to ſummer-fallow, and to ſow wheat in the autumn. 
But the preferable method, eſpecially in clay-ſoil, is 
to turn over the field after harveſt, and to lay it open 
to the influences of froſt and air, which lefſen the te- 
nacity of clay, and reduce it to a free mould. 'The ſur- 
tace-ſoil by this means is finely mellowed for reception 
of the ſeed; and it would be a pity to bury it by a ſe- 
cond plonghing before ſowing. In general, the bulk 
of clay-ſoils are rich; and ſkilful ploughing without 
dung, will probably give a better crop, than unſkilful 
ploughing with dung. 

Hitherto of natural clays. We mult add a word of 
carſe-clays which are artificial, whether left by the 
ſea, or ſweeped down from higher grounds by rain. 
The method commonly uſed of dreſſing carſe-clay for 
oats, is, not to ſtir it till the ground be dry in the 
ſpring, which ſeldom happens A. a the firſt of March, 
and the ſeed is ſown as ſoon after as the ground is ſuffi- 
cientiy dry for its reception. Froſt has a ſtronger 
cite on ſuch clays than on natural clay. And if the 
held be laid open before winter, it is rendered ſo looſe by 
froſt as to be ſoon drenched in water. The particles at 
the ſame time are ſo ſmall, as that the firſt drought in 
ſpring makes the ſurface cake or cruſt. The difficulty 


of a this cruſt into mould for covering the oat- 
9 


ſeed, has led farmers to delay ploughing till the month PR AST E 


of March. But we are taught by experience, that this 
ſoil ploughed before winter, is ſooner dry than when 
the Nag is delayed till ſpring; and as early ſow- 
ing is a great advantage, the objection of the ſuper- 
ficial cruſting is eaſily removed by the firſt harrow above 
deſcribed, which will produce abundance of mould for 
covering the ſeed. The ploughing before winter not 
only procures early ſowing, but has another advantage: 
the ſurface-ſoil that had been mellowed during winter 
by the ſun, froſt, and wind, is kept above. 

The dreſſing a loamy foil for oats differs little from 
dreſſing a clay ſoil, except in the 3 particular, 
that being leſs hurt by rain, it requires not high ridges, 
and therefore ought to be ploughed crown and furrow 
alternately. | 

Where there is both clay and loam in a farm, it is 
obvious from what is ſaid above, that the ploughin 
of the clay after harveſt ought firſt to be Efoatched, 
If both cannot be overtaken that ſeaſon, the loam may 
be delayed till the ſpring with leſs hurt. 

Next of a gravelly ſoil; which is the reverſe of clay, as 
it never ſuffers but from want of moiſture. Such a ſoil 
ought to have no ridges; but be ploughed circularly 
from the centre to the circumference, or from the cir- 
cumference to the centre. It ought to be tilled after 
harveſt: and the firſt dry weather in ſpring ought to be 
laid hold of to ſow, harrow, and roll; which will pre- 
ſerve it in ſap. | 

The culture of oats is the ſimpleſt of all. 'That grain 
is probably a native of Britain: it will grow on the 
worlt ſoil with very little preparation. For that reaſon, 
before turnip was introduced, it was always the firſt 
crop upon land broken up from the ſtate of nature. 

Upon ſuch land, may it not be a good method, 
to build upon the crown of every ridge, in the form 
of a wall, all the ſurface- earth, one ſod above ano- 
ther, as in a fold for ſheep? After ſtanding in this form 
all the ſummer and winter, let the walls be thrown 
down, and the ground prepared for oats. This will 
ſecure one or two good crops; after which the land 
may be dunged for a crop of barley and graſs-ſeeds. 
This method may anſwer in a farm where manure 1s 
ſcanty. 


3. BARLEY. 


118 
Tuis is a culmiferous plant that requires a mellow Culture of 
ſoil. Upon that account, extraordinary care is requi- barley. 


ſite where it is to be ſown in clay. The land ought to 
be ſtirred immediately after the foregoing crop 1s re- 
moved, which lays it open to be mellowed with the 
froſt and air. In that view, a peculiar ſort of plough- 


ing has been introduced, termed ribbing ; by which the Ribbing, 


greateſt quantity of ſurface poſlible 1s expoſed to the 
air and froſt. The obvious objection to this method is, 


that half of the ridge is left unmoved. And to ob- 


viate that objection, the following method is offered, 
which moves the whole ſoil, and at the ſame time ex- 
poſes the ſame quantity of ſurface to the froſt and air. 


As ſoon as the former crop is off the ſield, let the A better 
ridges be gathered with as deep a furrow as the ſoil method. 


will admit, beginning at the crown and ending at the 
furrows. This ploughing looſens the whole foil, gi- 
ving free acceſs to the air and froſt. Soon after, begin 
a ſecond ploughing in the following manner. E 
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PRACTICE field be divided by parallel lines croſs the ridges, with 


intervals of 3o feet or ſo. Plough once round an in- 
terval, beginning at the edges, and turning the earth 
toward the middle of the interval ; which covers a foot 
or ſo of the ground formerly ploughed. Within that 
foot plough another round fimilar to the former ; and 
after that, other rounds, till the whole interval be finiſh- 
ed, ending at the middle. Inſtead of beginning at 
the edges, and ploughing toward the middle, it will 
have the ſame effect to An at the middle and to 
plough toward the edges. Plough the other intervals 
in the ſame manner. As by this operation the furrows 
of the ridges will be pretty much filled up, let them 
be . and water - furrowed without delay. By 
this method, the field will be left waving like a plot 
in a kitchen- garden, ridged up for winter. In this 
form, the field is kept perfectly dry; for beſide the 
capital furrows that ſeparate the ridges, every ridge 
has a number of croſs furrows that carry the rain in- 
ſtantly to the capital furrows. In hanging grounds 
retentive of moiſture, the parallel lines above menti- 
oned ought not to be perpendicular to the furrows of 
the ridges, but to be directed a little downward, in 
order to carry rain- water the more haſtily to theſe fur- 
rows. If the ground be clean, it may lie in that ſtate 
winter and ſpring, till the time of ſeed- furrowing. If 
weeds happen to riſe, they muſt be deſtroyed by plough- 
ing, or brakeing, or both; for there cannot be worſe 
huſbandry, than to put ſeed into dirty ground. 

This method reſembles common ribbing in appear- 
ance, but is very different in reality. As the common 
ribbing is not preceded by a gathering furrow, the 
half of the field is left untilled, — as when the 
former crop was removed, impervious in a great mea- 
ſure to air or froſt. The common ribbing at the ſame 
time lodges the rain-water on every ridge, preventing 
it from T-ſcendin to the furrows ; which is hurtful in 
all ſoils, and 1 in a clay ſoil. The /titching 
here deſcribed, or ribbing if you pleaſe to call it ſo, 
prevents theſe noxious effects. By the two ploughings 
the whole ſoil is opened, admitting freely air and froſt ; 
and the multitude of furrows lays the ſurface perfectly 
dry, giving an early opportunity for the barley-ſeed. — 
But her, as to the advantage of this method : 
When it 1s proper to ſow the eel, all is laid flat with 
the brake, which is an eaſy operation upon ſoil that is 
dry and pulverized ; and the ſeed-furrow which ſue- 
ceeds, is ſo fhallow as to bury little or none of the ſur- 
face- earth: whereas the ſtirring for barley is common- 
ly done with the deepeſt furrow ; and conſequently bu- 
ries all the ſurface- ſoil that was mellowed by the froſt 
and air. Nor is this method more expenſive; becauſe 
the common ribbing muſt always be followed with a 
ftirring furrow, which is ſaved in the method recom- 
mended. Nay, it is leſs expenſive ; for after common 
ribbing, which keeps in the rain-water, the ground 1s 
commonly ſo ſoured, as to make the ſtirring a labo- 
rious work. 


Where the land is in good order, and free of weeds; 


April is the month for ſowing barley. Every day is 


proper, from the firſt to the laſt. 

The dreſſing loamy foil and light ſoil for barley, is 
the ſame with that deſcribed ; only that to plough dry 
is not axes -4r ya ſo eſſential as in dreſſing clays-ſoil. 
Loam or ſand may be ſtirred a little moiſt ; better, 


narily propagated for food in this country. What 


the other two will complete the work. But the labour 


Part 
however, delay a week or two, than to ſtir a loam when br * 
moiſt. Clay muſt never be ploughed moiſt, even tho —— 
the ſeaſon ſhould eſcape altogether. But this will ſet. 
dom be neceſſary ; for not in one year of 20 will it hap. 
pen, but that clay is dry enough for ploughing ſome 
time in May. Froſt may correct clay ploughed wet 
after harveſt ; but ploughed wet in the ſpring, it unites 
into a hard maſs, not to be diſſolved but by very hard 
labour. a 

The foregoing culmiferous plants are what are ordi- 


follow are leguminous plants. 


4. BEANS. 


Tus propereſt ſoil for beans is a deep and moiſt clay. Came 

There was lately introduced into Scotland a method beans, 
of ſowing beans will a drill-plough, and horſe-hoeing 
the intervals; which, beſide affording a good crop, is 
a dreſſing to the ground. But as that method is far 
from being general, we keep in the common track. 

As this grain is early ſown, the ground intended for 
it ſhould be ploughed before winter, to give acceſs to 
the froſt and air; beneficial in all ſoils, and neceſſary 
in a clay-ſoil. Take the firſt opportunity aſter Ja- 
nuary when the ground is dry, to looſen the foil with 
the harrow firſt deſcribed, till a mould be brought up- 
on it. Sow the ſeeed, and cover it with the ſecond 
harrow. The third will ſmooth the ſurface, and cover 
the ſeed equally. Theſe harrows make the very beit 
figure in ſowing beans ; which ought to be laid deep 
in the ground, not leſs than fix inches. In clay ſoil, 
the common harrows are altogether inſufficient. The 
ſoil, which has reſted long after —— is render- 
ed compact and ſolid: the common harrows ſkim the 
ſurface : the ſeed is not covered; and the firſt hearty 
ſhower of rain lays it above | gage Where the far- 
mer overtakes not the ploug ing after harveſt, and is 
reduced to plough immediately before ſowing, the 
plough anſwers the purpoſe of the firſt harrow ; and 
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of the firſt harrow is ill ſaved; as the ploughing before 
winter is a fine preparation, not only for beans, but 
for grain of every kind. If the ground ploughed be- 
fore winter happen by ſuperfluity of moiſture to cake, 
the firſt harrow going along the ridges, and croſſing 
them, will looſen the ſurface, and give acceſs to the air 
for drying. As ſoon as the ground 1s dry, ſow with- 
out delaying a moment. If rain happen in the interim, 
there is no remedy but patience till a dry day or two 
come. - 

Carſe-clay, ploughed before winter, ſeldom fails to 
cake. Upon that account, a ſecond ploughing is ne- 
ceflary before ſowing ; which ought to be performed 
with an ebb furrow, in order to uk the froſt- mould 
as near the ſurface as poſſible. To cover the ſeed with 
the plough is expreſſed by the phraſe 0 ſow under fur- 
row. The clods raiſed in this ploughing, are a ſort 
of ſhelter to the young plants in the chilly ſpring- 
months, 

The foregoing method will anſwer for loam. And 
as for a andy or gravelly ſoil, it is altogether impro- 
per for beans. 5 

Though we cannot approve the horſe-hoeing of 
beans, with the intervals that are commonly allotted 


for turnip, yet we would {trongty recommend the drill- 
| ing 
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part II. 
racric® ling them at the diſtance of 10 or 12 inches, and keep- 
ing the intervals clean of weeds. This may be done 
by hand-hoeing, taking cpportunity at the ſame time 
to lay freſh ſoil to the roots of the plants. But as 
this is an expenſive operation, and hands are not always 
to be got, a narrow plough, drawn by a _ horſe, 
might be uſed, with a mould-board on each fide to ſcat- 
ter the earth upon the roots of the plants. This is a 
cheap and expeditious method : it Keeps the ground 
clean ; and nouriſhes the plants with freſh ſoil. 

As beans delight in a moiſt ſoil, and have no end 
of growing in a moiſt ſeaſon, they cover the ground 
totally when ſown broadcaſt, keep in the dew, and ex- 
clude the ſun and air: the plants grow to a great 
height; but carry little ſeed, and that little not well 
ripened. This diſplays the advantage of drilling ; 
which * free acceſs to the ſun and air, dries the 

, 


ground, and affords plenty of ripe ſeed. 


5. PEASE. 
124 


ulure of PeAsE are of two kinds; the white, and the gray. 
ll The cultivation of the latter only belongs to this place. 

There are two ſpecies of the gray kind, diftinguiſh- 
ed by their time of ripening. One ripens ſoon, and for 
that reaſon is termed ho? ſeed: the other, which is ſlower 
in ripening, is termed cold ſeed. 

Peaſe, a leguminous crop, is proper to intervene be- 
tween twoculmiferouscrops; leſs for the profit of apeaſe- 
crop, than for meliorating the ground. Peaſe how- 
ever, in a dry ſeaſon, will produce fix or ſeven bolls each 
acre ; but, in an ordinary ſeaſon, they ſeldom reach a- 
bove two, or two and a half. Hence, in a moiſt cli- 
mate, which all the weſt of Britain is, red clover ſeems 
a more beneficial crop than peaſe ; as it makes as good 
winter-food as peaſe, and can be cut green thrice du- 
wy ſummer, 

field, intended for cold ſeed, ought to be ploughed 
in October or November; and in February, as ſoon as 
the ground is dry, the ſeed ought to be ſown on the 
winter-furrow. A field intended for hot ſeed, ought to 
be ploughed in March or April, immediately before 
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ſo ploughed in October or November. 

Peaſe laid a foot below the ſurface will vegetate; but 
the moſt approved depth is ſix inches in light ſoil, and 
four inches in clay ſoil ; for which reaſon, they ought 
to be ſown under furrow when the ploughing is delayed 
till ſpring. Of all grain, beans excepted, they are the 
leaſt in danger of being buried. Eh 

Peaſe differ from beans, in loving a dry ſoil and a 
dry ſeaſon. Horſe-hoeing would be a great benefit, 
could it be performed to any advantage; but peaſe 
grow expeditiouſly, and ſoon fall over and cover the 
ground, which bars ploughing. Horſe-hoeing has 
little effect when the 152. are new ſprung ; and when 
they are advanced to be benefited by that culture, their 
length prevents it. Faſt growing at the ſame time is 
the cauſe of their carrying ſo little ſeed : the ſeed is 
buricd among the leaves; and the ſun cannot penetrate 
to make it grow and ripen. The only practicable re- 
medy to obtain grain, is thin ſowing ; but thick ſowing 
produces more 13 and mellows the ground more. 
Half a boll for an Engliſh acre may be reckoned thin 
ſowing; three firlots, chick ſowing. 


Notwithſtanding what is ſaid above, Mr Hunter, a 
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In every ſod a double row of holes is made. 


ſowing. But if infeſted with weeds, it ought to be al- 
who firſt cultivated turnip 1n the field. No plant 1s bet- 
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noted farmer in Berwickſhire, began ſome time ago to PRacric® 
ſow all his peaſe in drills; and never failed to have great 

crops of corn as well as of ſtraw. He ſowed double 

rows at a foot interval, and two-feet and an half be- 

tween the double rows, which admit horſe-hoeing. By 

_ method, he had alſo good crops of beans on light 

an 

Peaſe and beans mixed are often ſown together, in 
order to catch different ſeaſons. In a moiſt ſeaſon, the 
beans make a good crop; in a dry ſeaſon, the peaſe. 

The growth of plants is commonly checked by 
drought in the month of July ; but promoted by rain 
in Auguſt. In July, graſs is ee in Auguſt, it 
recovers verdure. Where peaſe are ſo far advanced in 
the dry ſeaſon as that the ſeed begins to form, their 
por is indeed checked, but the ſeed continues to fill. 

f only in the bloſſom at that ſeaſon, their growth is 
checked a little; but they become vigorous again in 
Auguſt, and continue growing without filling till ſtop- 
ped by froſt. Hence it is, that cold ſeed, which is 
early ſown, has the beft chance to produce corn : hot 
ſeed, which is late ſown, has the beſt chance to pro- 
duce ftraw. 

The following method is practiſed in Norfolk, for 
ſowing peaſe upon a dry light ſoil, immediately opened 
from 3 The od is 1 with a plough ex- 
tremely thin, and every ſod is laid exactly on its back. 
A pea 
dropt in every hole lodges in the flay'd ground imme- 
diately below the ſod, thruſts its roots horizontally, and 
has ſufficient moiſture. This method enabled Norfolk 
farmers, in the barren year 1740, to furniſh white peaſe 
at 12 5. per boll. 


IT. Plants cultivated for Roots. 


1. TVuR NI. 


12 
Tvuxx1y delights in a gravelly ſoil; and there it can 2 of 
be raiſed to the greateſt perfection, and with the leaft turnip. 
hazard of miſcarrying. At the ſame time, there is no 
ſoil but will bear turnip when well props. 
No perſon ever deſerved better of a country, than he 


ter fitted for the climate of Britain, no plant proſpers 
better in the coldeſt part of it, and no plant contributes 
more to fertility. In a word, there has not for two cen- 
turies been introduced into Britain a more valuable im- 
provement. 

Of all roots, turnip requires the fineſt mould ; and 
to that end, of all harrows froſt is the beſt. In order 
to give acceſs to froſt, the land ought to be prepared 
by ribbing after harveſt, as above directed in preparing 
land for barley. - If the field be not ſubject to annuals, 
it may lie in that ſtate till the end of May; otherwiſe 
the weeds muſt be deſtroyed by a brakeing about the 
middle of April; and again in May, if weeds rife. 
The firſt week of June, oak the field with a ſhallow 
furrow. Lime it if requiſite, and harrow the lime into 
the ſoil. Draw ſingle furrows with intervals of three 
feet, and lay dung in the furrows. Cover the dung ſuffi- 
ciently, by going round it with the pough, and forming 
the three-feet ſpaces into ridges. 'The dung comes thus 


to lie below the crown of every ridge. 126 


The ſeaſon of ſowing muſt be regulated by the time Seaſon and 
intended for feeding. 


Where intended for feeding in meth of 
= ah November, {0wing. 
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paac riet November, December, January, and February, the 

u ͤ T¾ ſeed ought to be ſown from the 1** to the 20" of June. 
Where the feeding is intended to be carried on to 
March, April, — May, the ſeed muſt not be ſown 
till the end of July. Turnip ſown earlier than above 
directed, flowers that very ſummer, and runs faſt to 
ſeed z which renders it in a good meaſure unfit for 
food. If ſown much later, it does not apple, and there 
is no food but from the leaves. 

Though by a drill-plough the ſeed may be ſown of 
any thickneſs, the ſafeſt way is to ſow thick. Thin 
ſowing is liable to many accidents, which are far from 
being counterbalanced by the expence that is ſaved in 
thinning. Thick-ſowing can bear the ravage of the 
black fly, and leave a — crop behind. It is a pro- 
tection againſt drought, gives the plants a rapid pro- 
greſs, and eſtabliſhes them in the ground betore it is 
neceſſary to thin them. 

The ſowing turnip broadcaſt is uaiverſal in England, 
and common in Scotland, though a barbarous practice. 
The eminent advantage of turnip is, that beſide a pro- 
fitable crop, it makes a moſt complete fallow ; and the 
latter cannot be obtained but by horſe-hoeing. Upon 
that account, the ſowing turnip in rows at three feet di- 
ſtance is recommended. Wider rows anſwer no profit- 
able end, ftraiter rows afford not room for a horſe to 
walk in. When the turnip 1s about four inches high, 
annual weeds will appear. Go round every interval 
with the ſlighteſt furrow poſſible, at the diſtance of 
two inches — each row, moving the earth from the 
rows toward the middle of the interval. A thin plate 
of iron muſt be fixed on the left ſide of the plough, to 
prevent the earth from falling back, and burying the 
turnip. Next, let women be employed to — | 
rows with their fingers; which is better, and cheaper 
done, than with the hand-hoe. The hand- hoe, be- 
ſide, is apt to diſturb the roots of the turnip that are to 
ſtand, and to leave them open to drought by removing 
the earth from them. The ſtanding turnip are to be 
at the diſtance of twelve inches from each other: a 
greater diſtance makes them ſwell too much; a leſs di- 
ſtance affords them not ſufficient room. A woman 
ſoon comes to be expert in finger-weeding. The fol- 
lowing hint may be neceſſary to a learner. To ſecure 
the turnip that 1s to ſtand, let her cover it with the left 
hand ; and with the right pull up the turnip on both 
ſides. After thus freeing the ſtanding turnip, ſhe may 
ſafely uſe both hands. Let the field remain in this 
ſtate, till the appearance of new annuals make a ſecond 
ploughing neceſſary ; which muſt be in the ſame fur- 
row with the former, but a little deeper. As in this 
plonghing the iron plate is to be removed, part of the 

oſe earth will fall back on the roots of the plants: 
the reſt will fill the middle of the interval, and bury 
every weed. When weeds begin again to appear, then 
is the time for a third ploughing in an oppoſite direc- 
tion, which Jays the earth to the roots of the plants. 
This n - may be about the middle of Auguſt; 
after which, weeds riſe very faintly. If they do riſe, 
another ploughing will clear the ground of them. 


(c) Children under thirteen may be employed to weed turnip with the fingers. We have ſeen them go on in that 
work with alacrity; and a ſmall premium will have a good effect. For boys and girls above thirteen, a hand-hoe adapted 
to their ſize is an excellent inſtrument : it ſtrengthens the arms amazingly. In driving the plough, the legs only are 
exercifed ; but as the arms are chiefly employed in huſbandry, they ought to be prepared beforehand by gentle 


cxcreiſe. 


the 


Weeds that at this time riſe in the row, may be cleared Px ac | 
with a hand-hoe, which can do little miſchief among 
plants diſtant twelve inches from each other. It is cer- op! 
tain however, that it may be done cheaper with the | hat 
hand (c). And after the leaves of turnips in a row meet ar 
together, the hand is the only inſtrument that can be 18 1 
applied for weeding. ; del 
In ſwampy ground, the ſurface of which is beſt re- pla 
duced by paring and burning, the ſeed may be ſown hes 
in rows with intervals of a foot. To ſave time, a drill. ag 
plough may be uſed that ſows three or four rows at 
once. Hand-hoeing is proper for ſuch ground; be- 
cauſe the ſoil under the burnt fratum is commonly full 
of roots, which digeſt and rot better under ground than 
when brought to the ſurface by the plough. In the 
mean time, while theſe are digeſting, the aſhes will ſe- 


cure a good crop. 


| Vin 


2. PoTATOES. 


THe choice of ſoil is not of greater 3 in oe. of 
any other plant than in a potato. This plant in clay potavs. 
ſoil, or in rank black loam lying low without ventila- 
tion, never makes palatable food. In a gravelly or 
ſandy ſoil, expoſed to the ſun and to free air, it thrives 
to perfection, and has a good reliſh. But a rank black 
loam, though improper to raiſe potatoes for the table, 
produces them in great plenty; and the product is, 
as already obſerved, a palatable food for horned cattle, 
hogs, and poultry. 

The ſpade is a proper inſtrument for raiſing à ſmall 
quantity, or for preparing corners or other places inac- 
ceſſible to the plough; but for raiſing potatoes in quan- 
tities, the plough is the only inſtrument. 

As two great advantages of a drilled crop, are, to 
deſtroy weeds, and to have a fallow at the ſame time 
with the crop, no judicious farmer will think of raiſing 
potatoes in any other way. In September or October, 
as ſoon as that year's crop is removed, let the field have 
a rouſing furrow, a croſs-brakeing next, and then be 
cleared of weeds by the cleaning harrow. Form it into 
three-feet ridges, in that ſtate to lie till April, which 
is the proper time for planting potatoes. Croſs-bake 
it, to raiſe the furrows a little. Then lay well-digeſted 
horſe-dung along the furrows, upon which lay the roots 
at eight inches e Cover up theſe roots with the 
plough, going once round every row. This makes a 
warm bed for the potatoes; hot dung below, and a looſe 
covering above, that admits every ray of the ſun. As 
ſoon as the plants appear above ground, go round every 
row a ſecond time with the plough, which will lay up- 
on the plants an additional inch or two of mould, and 
at the ſame time bury all the annuals; and this will 
complete the ploughing of the ridges. When the po- 
tatoes are ſix inches high, the plough, with the deepelt 
furrow, muſt go twice along the middle of each inter- 
val in oppoſite directions, laying earth firſt to one row, 
and next to the other. And to perform this work, a 
plough with a double mould-board will be more expe- 
ditious. But as the earth cannot be laid cloſe to the 
roots by the plough, the ſpade muſt ſucceed, or 

whic 
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which four inches of the plants maſt be covered, lea- - The only ſoils proper for that root, are a loam and a Pxacticr 


art Il. 
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ving little more but the tops above ground; and this 
operation will at the ſame time bury all the weeds that 
have ſprung ſince the former ploughing. What weeds 
ariſe aſter, muſt be pulled up with the hand. A hoe 
i; never to be uſed here: it cannot go ſo deep as to 
deſtroy the weeds without cutting the fibres of the 
plants; and if it ſkim the ſurface, it only cuts off the 
heads of the weeds, and does not prevent their puſhing 


again. | 


The ſhorteſt and moſt perfect method of taking up 


king potatoes, is to plough once round every row at the di- 
P- {tance of four inches, removing the earth from the 


plants, and gathering up with the hand all the potatoes 
that appear. The diſtance is made four inches, to pre- 
vent cutting the roots, which are ſeldom found above 
that diſtance from the row on each ſide. When the 
ground is thus cleared by the plough, raiſe the pota- 
toes with a fork having three broad toes or claws ; which 
is better than a ſpade, as it does not cut the potatoes. 
The potatoes thus laid above 22 muſt be gathered 
with the hand. By this method ſcarce a potatoe will 
be left. þ 

As potatoes are a comfortable food for the low peo- 
ple, it is of importance to have them all the year round. 
For a long time, potatoes'in Scotland were confined to 
the kitchen- garden; and after they were planted in 
the field, it was not imagined at firſt that they could 
be uſed after the month of December. Of late years, 
they have been found to anſwer even till April ; which 
has proved a great ſupport to many a poor family, as 
they are eaſily cooked, and require neither kiln nor 
mill. But there 1s no cauſe for {topping there. It is 
caſy to preſerve them till the next crop : When taken 
out of the ground, lay in the corner of a barn a quan- 
tity that may ſerve till April, covered from froſt with 
dry ſtraw preſſed down: bury the remainder in a hole 
dug in dry ground, mixed with the huſks of dried oats, 
ſand, or the dry leaves of trees, over which build a 
ſtack of hay or corn, When the pit is opened for 
taking out the potatoes, the eyes of what have a ten- 
dency to puſh, muſt be cut out; and this cargo will 
ſerve all the month of June, To be ſtill more certain 
of making the old crop meet the new, the ſetting of a 
imall quantity may be delayed till June, to be taken 
up at the ordinary time before froſt. This cargo, ha- 
ving not arrived to full growth, will not be ſo ready to 
puſh as what are ſet in April. 

If the old crop happen to be exhauſted before the new 
crop 18 ready, the interval may be ſupplied by the po- 
tatoes of the new crop that lie next the ſurface, to be 


picked up with the hand ; which, far from hurting the 


crop, will rather improve it. 


3. CarrRoT and PaARsNiIPp. 


Or all roots, a carrot requires the deepeſt ſoil. It 
ought at leaſt to be a foot deep, all equally good from 
top to bottom. If ſuch a ſoil be not in the farm, it 
may be made artificially by trench-ploughing, which 
brings to the ſurface what never had any communica- 
tion with the ſun or air. When this new ſoil is ſuffi- 
ciently improved by a crop or two with dung, it is fit 
for bearing carrots. Beware of dunging the year when 
the carrots are ſown; for with freſh dung they ſeldom 
eſeape rotten ſcabs. 


and froſt. 


ſandy ſoil. p 

The ground mult be prepared by the deepeſt furrow 
that can be taken, the ſooner after harveſt the better; 
immediately upon the back of which, a ribbing ought 
to ſucceed, as directed for barley. At the end of March, 
or beginning of April, which 1s the time of ſowing the 
ſeed, the ground muſt be ſmoothed with a brake. Sow 
the ſeed in drille, with intervals of a foot for hand- 
hoeing : which is no expenſive operation where the 
crop is confined to an acre or two: but if the quantity 
of ground be greater, the intervals ought to be three 
feet, in order Br horſe-hoeing. 

In flat ground without ridges, it may be proper to 
make — * furrows with the plough, ten feet from 
—.— other, in order to carry off any redundant moi- 

ure. 

At Parlington in Yorkſhire, from the end of Sep- 
tember to the firſt of May, 20 work-horſes, four bul- 
locks, and fix milk-cows, were fed on the carrots that 
grew on three acres; and theſe animals never taſted 
any other food but a little hay, 'The milk was excel- 
lent : and, over and above, 30 hogs were fattened upon 
what was left by the other beaſts. We have this fact 
from undoubted authority. 


The culture of parſnips is the fame with that of pay 


carrots, 


III. Plants Cultivated for Leaves. 


THERE are many garden-plants of this kind. The 
plants proper for the field are cabbage red and white, 
colewort plain and curled. As there is very little dif- 
ference in the cultivation of theſe plants, we ſhall con- 
fine ourſelves to cabbage. The reader will eaſily ap- 
ply to the other plants the directions to be given con- 
cerning cabbage. 


Cabbage is an intereſting article in huſbandry. It 1 of 
is eaſily raiſed, is ſubje& to few diſeaſes, reſiſts froſt cabbage. 


more than turnip, is palatable to cattle, and ſooner fills 
them than turuyp, carrot, or potatoes. 

The ſeaſon for ſetting cabbage, depends on the uſe 
it is intended for. If intended for fecding in Novem- 


ber, December, and January, plants procured from 


ſeed ſown the end of July the preceding year, muſt be 
ſet in March or April. If intended for feeding in 
March, April, and May, the plants mult be ſet the firſt 
week of the preceding July, from ſeed ſown in the end of 
February or beginning of March the ſame year. The 
late ſetting of the * retards their growth; by 
which means they have a vigorous growth the follow- 
ing ſpring. And this crop makes an important link 
in the chain that connects winter and ſummer green 
food. Where cabbage for ſpring - food happens to be 
neglected, a few acres of rye, ſown at Michaelmas, will 
ſupply the want. After the rye is conſumed, there is 
time ſufficient to prepare the ground for turnip. 

And now to prepare a field for 2 Where 
the plants are to be ſet in March, the field muſt be 
made up after harveſt, in ridges three feet wide. In 
that form let it lie all winter, to be mellowed with air 
In March, take the firſt opportunity, be- 
tween wet and dry, to lay dung in the furrows. Cover 
the dung with a plough, which will convert the furrow 
into a crown, and conſequently the crown into a fur- 
row. Set the plants upon the dung, diftant from my 
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Px ACTtrcE other three feet. Plant them ſo as to make a ſtraight 


line croſs the ridges, as well as along the furrows, to 
which a gardener's line ſtretched perpendicularly croſs 
the furrows will be requiſite. This will ſet each plant 
at the diſtance preciſely of three feet from the plants 
that ſurround it. The punpoſe of this accuracy, 1s to 
give opportunity for ploughing, not only along the 
ridges, but croſs them. This mode is attended with 
three ſignal advantages: it ſaves hand-hoeing, it is a 
more complete dreffiog to the ſoil, and it lays earth 
neatly round every plant. 

If the ſoil be deep and compoſed of good earth, a 
trench-ploughing after the preceding crop will not be 
amiſs; in which caſe, the time for dividing the field 
into three-feet ridges as above, ought to be immediately 
before the dunging for the plants. 

If weeds happen to riſe 65 cloſe to the plants as not 
to be reached by the plough, it will require very little 
labour to deſtroy them with a hand- hoe. 

Unleſs the ſoil be much infeſted with annuals, twice 
ploughing after the plants are ſet will be a ſufficient 
8 The firſt removes the earth from the plants; 
the next, at the diſtance of a month or ſo, lays it back. 

Where the plants are to be ſet in July, the field 
muſt be ribbed as directed for barley. It ought to 
have a ſlight ploughing in June before the planting, in 
order to Poſen the fol, but not ſo as to bury the ſur- 
face- earth; after which the three-feet ridges muſt be 
formed, and the other particulars carried on as direct- 
— above with reſpect to plants that are to be ſet in 

arch. 


SECT. IV. Culture of Graſs. 


Tus graſſes commonly ſown for paſture, for hay, or 
to cut green for cattle, are red clover, white clover, 
yellow clover, ryegraſs, narrow-leaved plantain com- 
monly called rib4vort, ſaintfoin, and lucerne. 

Red clover is of all the moſt proper to be cut green 
for ſummer-food. It is a biennial plant when ſuffered 
to perfect its ſeed ; but when cut green, it will laſt 
three years, and in a dry foil longer. At the ſame 
time the ſafeſt courſe is to let it ſtand but a ſingle year: 
if the ſecond year's crop happen to be ſcanty, it proves, 
like a bad crop of peaſe, a great encourager of weeds 
by the ſhelter it affords them. 

Here, as in all other crops, the goodneſs of ſeed is 
of importance. Chuſe plump ſeed of a purple colour, 
becauſe it takes on that colour when ripe. It is red 
when hurt in the drying, and of a faint colour when 
unripe. 

Red clover is luxuriant upon a rich ſoil, whether clay, 
loam, or gravel: it will grow even upon a moor, when 
properly cultivated. A. wet ſoil is its only bane ; for 
there it does not thrive. 

To have red clover in perfection, weeds muſt be ex- 
tirpated, and ſtones taken off. The mould ought to 
be made as fine as harrowing can make it; and the 
ſurface be ſmoothed with > ght roller, if not ſuffi- 
ciently ſmooth without it. This gives opportunity for 
diſtributing the ſeed evenly : which muſt be covered 
by a ſmall harrow with teeth no larger than of a gar- 
den-rake, three inches long, and fix inches aſunder *. In 
harrowing, the man ſhould walk behind with a rope in 
his hand fixed to the back part of the harrow, ready 
to diſentangle it from ſtones, clods, turnip or cab- 


Part 
bage roots, which would trail the ſeed, and diſplace it. 

ature has not determined any preciſe depth for the 
ſeed of red clover more than of other ſeed. It will 
grow vigorouſly from two inches deep, and it will grow 


when barely covered. Half an inch may be reckoned 


the moſt advantageous poſition in clay foil, a whole 
inch in what is light or looſe. It is a vulgar error, 
that ſmall ſeed ought to be ſparingly covered. Miſſed 
by that error, farmers commonly cover their cloyer. 
ſeed with a buſhy branch of thorn ; which not only 
covers it unequally, but leaves part on the ſurface to 
wither in the air. 

The proper ſeaſon for ſowing red-clover, is from the 
middle of April to the middle of May. It will ſpring 
from the firſt of March to the end of Auguſt ; but 
ſuch liberty ought not to be taken except from ne. 
ceſſity. 

There cannot be a greater blunder in huſbandry, than 
to be ſparing of ſeed. Ideal writers talk of ſowing an 
acre with four pounds, That quantity of ſeed, fay 
they, will fill an acre with plants as thick as they ought 
to ſtand. This rule may be admitted where grain is 
the object; but it will not anſwer with reſpect to graſs, 
Graſs-ſeed cannot be ſown too thick: the plants ſhel. 
ter one another : they retain all the dew: and they 
muſt puſh upward, having no room laterally. Obſerve 
the place where a ſack of peaſe, or of other grain, has 
been ſet down for ſowing : the ſeed dropt there acci- 
dentally grows more quickly than in the reſt of the 
field ſown thin out of hand. A young plant of clover, 
or of ſaintfoin, According to Tull, may be raiſed to a 
great ſize where it has room ; but the field will not 
produce half the quantity. When red clover is ſown 
for cutting green, there ought not to be leſs than 24 
pounds to an acre. A field of clover is ſeldom too 
thick: the ſmaller a ſtem be, the more acceptable it is 
to cattle. It is often too thin; and when ſo, the ſtems 
tend to wood. | 


, , . 14 
Red clover is commonly ſown with grain; and the of os 


molt proper yu has been found by experience to be chi 


flax. The ſoil muſt be highly cultivated for flax as well grain, 


as for red clover. The proper ſeaſon of ſowing is the 
ſame for both : the leaves of flax being very ſmall, ad- 
mit of free circulation of air ; and flax being an early 
crop, is removed ſo early as to give the clover time for 

owing. In a rich ſoil it has grown fo faſt, as to af- 
ford a good cutting that very year. Next to flax, 
barley is the beſt companion to clover. The ſoil muſt 
be looſe and free for barley ; and fo it ought to be for 
clover : the ſeaſon of ſowing is the ſame ; and the clo- 
ver is well eftabliſhed in the ground, before it 1s over- 
topped by the barley. At the ſame time, barley com- 
monly is ſooner cut than either oats or wheat. In a 
word, barley is rather a nurſe than a ſtepmother to 
clover during its infancy. When clover is ſown in 
ſpring upon wheat, the foil, which has lain five or fix 
months without being ſtirred, is an improper bed for 
it ; and the wheat, Peing in the vigour of pet 
overtops it from the beginning. It cannot be ſown 
along with oats, becauſe of the hazard of froſt ; and when 
ſown as uſual among the oats three inches high, it 18 
over · topped, and never enjoys free air till the oats be 
cut. Add, that where oats are ſown upon the winter- 
furrow, the ſoil is rendered as hard as when under 


wheat. Red clover is ſometimes ſown by itſelf, w_ 
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is not ſalutary; becauſe clover in its infant ſtate re- 
uires ſhelter. oc | | 

As to the quantity of 2 proper to be ſown with 
clover : In a rich ſoil well pulverized, a peck of barley 
on an Engliſh acre is all that ought to be ventured ; 
but there is not much ſoil in Scotland ſo rich. Two 
Linlithgow firlots make the proper quantity for an 
acre that produces commonly fix bolls of barley ; half 
a firlot for what produces nine bolls. To thoſe who 
are governed by cuſtom, ſo ſmall a quantity will be 
thought ridiculous, Let them only conſider, that a 
rich ſoil in perfe& good order, will from a fingle ſeed 
of barley produce 20 or 30 vigorous ſtems. People 
may flatter themſelves with the remedy of _ bar- 
ley green for food, if it happen to oppreſs the clover. 
This is an excellent remedy in a field of an acre or two; 
but the cutting an extenſive field for food muſt be ſlow 
and while one part is cutting, the clover is {mothered 
in other parts. 

The culture of white clover, of yellow clover, of 


do ribwort, of ryegrals, is the ſame in general with that 
Kure- Of red clover. 
joy clover, ribwort, ryegraſs, are all of them early 


e proceed to their peculiarities. Yel- 


plants, blooming in the end of April or beginning of 
May. The two latter are evergreens, and therefore 
excellent for winter-paſture. Ryegraſs is leſs hurt by 
froſt than any of the clovers, and will thrive in a moi- 
ſter ſoil : nor in that foil is it much affected by 
drought. In a rich foil, it grows four feet high : even 
in the dry ſummer 1775, it roſe to three feet eight 
inches; but it had gained that height before the drought 
came on. Theſe graſſes are 22 ſown with red 
clover for produeing a plentiful crop. The proportion 
of ſced is arbitrary; and there is little danger of too 
much. When ryegrals is ſown for procuring ſeed, five 
ſirlots wheat-meaſure may be ſown on an acre; and 
for procuring ſeed of ribwort, 40 pounds may be ſown. 
The roots of ryegraſs ſpread horizontally : they bind 
the ſoil by their number; and tho” ſmall, are yet ſo vi- 
gorous as to thrive in hard ſoil. Red clover has a. large 
tap-root, which cannot penetrate any ſoil but what is 
open and free; and the largeneſs of the root makes the 
101] ſtill more open and free. Ryegraſs, once a great 
favourite, appears to be diſcarded in moſt parts of Bri- 
tain. The common practice has been, to ſow it with red 
clover, and to cut them promiſcuouſly the beginning of 
June for green food, and a little later for hay. This in- 
deed is the proper ſeaſon for cutting red clover, becauſe 
at that time it begins to flower; but as at that time the 


ſeed of the ryegraſs is approaching to maturity, its 


growth is ſtopped for that year, as much as of oats or 
barley cut after the ſeed is ripe. Oats or barley cut 
green before the ſeed forms, will afford two other cut- 
22 which is the caſe of ryegraſs, of yellow clover, 
and of ribwort. By ſuch management, all the pro- 
fit will be drawn that theſe plants can. afford. 8 
When red clover is intended for ſeed, the ground 
ought to be cleared of weeds, were it for no other pur- 
pote than that the ſeed cannot otherwiſe be preſerved 
pure: what weeds eſcape the plough, ought to be ta- 
ken out by the hand. In England, when a crop of 
led is intended, the clover is a ways firſt cut for hay. 
his appears to be done, as in fruit-trees, to check the 
Zrowth of the wood, in order to encourage the fruit. 
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cx out other grain: but this method, beſide loſing a crop, This practice will not anſwer in Scotland, as the ſeed PRAcT1C 5 


would often be too late for ripening. It would do bet- 
ter to eat the clover with ſheep ell? the middle of May, 
which would allow the ſeed to ripen, The ſeed is ripe 
when, upon rubbing it between the hands, it parts 
readily from, the hull. Then apply the ſcythe, ſpread 
the crop thin, and turn it carefully. When perfectly 
dry, take the firſt opportunity of a hot day for threſh- 
ing it on boards covered with a coarſe ſheet. Another 
way leſs ſubject to riſk, is to tack the dry hay, and 
to threſh it the end of April. After the firſt threſh- 
ing, expoſe the huſks to the ſun, and threſh them over 
and over till no ſeed remain. Nothing 1s more effica- 
cious than a hot ſun to make the huſk part with its 
ſeed; in which view it may be expoſed to the ſun by 
parcels, an hour or two before the flail is aplied. 

White clover, intended for ſeed, is managed in the 
ſame manner. No plant ought to be mixed with rye- 
graſs that is intended for ſeed. In Scotland, much rye- 
graſs ſeed is hurt by trauſgreſſing that rule. The ſeed 
is ripe when it parts eaſily from the huſk. The yellow- 
neſs of the ſtem is another indication of its ripeneſs; 
in which particular it reſembles oats, barley, and other 
culmiferous plants. The beſt manner to manage a cro 
of rye-graſs for ſeed, is to bind it looſely in ſmall 
ſheaves, widening them at the bottom to make them 
{ſtand erect; as is done with oats in moiſt weather. In 
that ſtate they may ſtand till ſufficiently dry for 
threſhing. By this method they dry more quickly, 
and are leſs hurt_ by rain, than by dels binding and 
— the ſheaves in ſhocks like corn. The worſt 
way of all 1s to ſpread the rye-graſs on the moiſt ground, 
for it makes the ſeed malten. The ſheaves, when ſuffi - 
ciently dry, are carricd into cloſe carts to where they 
are to be threſhed on a board, as mentioned above for 
clover. Put the ſtraw in a rick when a hundred ſtone 
or ſo are threſhed. Carry the threſhing- board to the 
place where another rick is intended; and ſo on till the 
whole ſeed be threſhed, and the ſtraw ricked. There is 
neceſſity for cloſe carts to ſave the ſeed, which is apt 
to drop out in a hot ſun; and, as obſerved above, a hot 
ſun ought always-to be- choſen for threſhing. Carry 
the ſeed in ſacks to the granary or barn, there to be 
{ſeparated from the huſks bh a fanner. Spread the ſeed 
thin upon a timber- floor, and turn it once or twice a- 
day till perfectly dry. If ſuffered to take a heat, it 
is- uſeleſs for ſeed. 


The writers on agriculture reckon ſaintfoin preſer- Culture of 
able to clover in many reſpects: They ſay, that it pro- ſaintfoin. 


duces a larger crop; that it does not hurt cattle when 
eaten green; that 1t makes better hay ; that it continues 
four times longer in the ground ; and that it will grow 
on. land that will bear no other crop. Theſe are great 
advantages: But, as we have ſo little of that kind of 
raſs in Scotland, it cannot be expected that any direc- 
tions can be given concerning the manner of cultivating 
it, founded upon experience. We mult therefore confine 
ourſelves to ſuch facts as are mentioned by authors of 

the beſt credit. | 
Saintfoin has a very long tap-root, which is able to 
pierce very hard earth. The roots grow very large; and 
the larger they are, they penetrate to the greater depth; 
and hence it may be concluded, that this graſs, when 
it thrives well, receives a great part of its nouriſhment 
from below the aple of the ſoil : of courſe, a deep 8 
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Vu erte r foil is beſt for the culture of ſaintfoin. When plants 
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Culture of 
lucerne. 


draw their nouriſhment from that part of the ſoil that 
is near the ſurface, it is not of much conſequence 
whether their number be great or ſmall. But the caſe 
is very different when the plants receive their food, not 
only near, but alſo deep below, the ſurface. Beſides, 
plants that ſhoot their roots deep are often ſupplied 
with moiſture, when thoſe near the ſurface are parched 
with drought. | | 
To render the plants of ſaintfoin vigorous, it is neceſ- 
ſary that they be ſown thin. The beſt method of do- 
ing this is by a drill; becauſe, when ſown in this man- 
ner, not only the weeds, but alſo the ſupernumerary 
plants, can eaſily be removed. It is ſeveral years be- 
fore ſaintfoin comes to its full ſtrength; and the num- 
ber of plants ſuſſicient to ſtock a field, while in this im- 
perfect ſtate, will make but a poor crop for the firſt 
year or two. It is therefore neceſſary that it be fown 
in ſuch a manner as to make it eaſy to take up plants 
in ſuch numbers, and in ſuch order, as always to leave 
in the field the proper number in their proper places. 
This can only be done, with propriety, by ſowing the 
plants in rows by a drill. Suppoſing a field to be dril- 
led in rows at ten inches diſtance, the partitions may 
be hand-hoed, and the rows dreſſed in ſuch a manner 
as to leave a proper number of plants. In this fitua- 
tion the Held may remain two years; then one fourth 
of the rows may be taken out in pairs, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make the beds of fifty inches, with ſix rows in 
each, and intervals of thirty inches, which may be 


ploughed. Next year, another fourth of the rows 


may be taken out in the fame manner, ſo as to leave 
double rows with partitions of ten inches, and intervals 
of thirty : All of which may be hoed at once or alter- 
nately, as it may be found molt convenient. 

The great quantity of this graſs which the writers on 
this ſubje& aſſure us may be raiſed upon an acre, and 
the excellency and great value of the hay made of it, 
ſhould induce farmers ta make a complete trial of it, 
and even to uſe the ſpade in place of the hoe, or hoe- 
plough, if neceſfary. 

The plants taken up from a field of ſaintfoin may be 
ſet in another field; and if the tranſplanting of this 
graſs ſuccceds as well as the tranſplanting of lucerne 
has done with Mr Lunin de Chateauvieux, the trouble 
and expence will be ſufficiently recompenſed by the 
largeneſs of the crops. In tranſplanting, it is neceſ- 
ſary to cut off great part of the long tap- root: this 
will prevent it from ſtriking very deep into the ſoil, 
and make it puſh out large roots in a ſloping direction 
from the cut end of the tap-root. Saintfoin managed in 
this manner, will thrive even on ſhallow land that has 
a wet bottom, provided it be not overſtocked with 
plants. 

Whoever inclines to try the culture of this graſs in 
Scotland, ſhould take great pains in preparing the 
land, and making it as free from weeds as " offible. 

The writers on agriculture, ancient as well as 
modern, beſtow the higheſt encomiums upon lucerne 
as affording excellent hay, and producing very large 
crops. Lucerne remains at leaſt 10 or 12 years in the 
ground, and produces about eight tons of hay upon 
the Scots acre. There is but little of it cultivated in 
Scotland. However, it has been tried in ſeveral parts 
of that country; aud it is found, that, when the ſeed 
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is good, it comes up very well, and ſtands the winter. 

froſt... But the chief thing which prevents this — — — 
from being more uſed in Scotland, is the difficult 

of keeping the ſoil open, and free from weeds, I 

a few years the ſurface becomes ſo hard, and the turf 

ſo ſtrong, that it deſtroys the lucerne before the plants 

have arrived at their greateſt perfection: ſo that lucerne 

can ſcarce be cultivated with ſucceſs there, unleſs ſome 


method be fallen upon of deſtroying the natural , 


and prevent the ſurface from becoming hard and in. 
penetrable. This cannot be done effectually by any | 
other means than horſe-hoeing. This method was fir{t | 
propoſed by Mr Tull, and afterwards practiſed ſucceſs. | 
fully by M. de Chateauvieux near Geneva. It may he | 
of uſe therefore to give a view of that gentleman's 
method of cultivating lucerne. 

He does not mention any thing particular as to the 
manner of preparing the land; but only obſerves in ge. 
neral, that no pains ſhould be ſpared in preparing it. 
He tried the ſowing of lucerne both in rows upon the 
beds where it was intended to ſtand, and likewiſe the 
ſowing it in a nurſery, and afterwards tranſplanting it 
into the beds prepared for it. He prefers tranſplant- 
ing ; becauſe, when tranſplanted, part of the tap-root 
is cut off, and the plant ſhoots out a number of lateral 
branches from the cut part of the root, which makes it 
ſpread its roots nearer the ſurface, and conſequently 
renders it more eaſily cultivated: beſides, this circum- 
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ſtance adapts it to a ſhallow ſoil, in which, if left in its 3 

natural ſtate, it would not grow. i 
The tranſplanting of lucerne is attended with many 6 
advantages. The land may be prepared in the ſummer t 
for receiving the plants from the nurſery in autumn; ſ 
by which means the field muſt be in a much better ſi- c 
tuation than if the ſeed had been ſown upon it in the f 
ſpring. By tranſplanting, the rows can be made more 0 
cow and the intended diſtances more exactly ob- ſe 
ſerved ; and conſequently the hoeing can be performed t 
more perfectly, and with leſs expence. Mr Chateau- v 
vieux likewiſe tried the lucerne in ſingle beds three feet n 
wide, with ſingle rows; in beds three feet nine inches t 
wide, with double rows ; and in beds four feet three c 
inches wide, with triple rows. The plants in the ſingle d 
rows were ſix inches aſunder, and thoſe in the double a 
and triple rows were about eight or nine inches. In a * 
courſe of three years he found, that a ſingle row produ- h 
ced more than a triple row of the ſame length. . The fr 
plants of lucerne, when cultivated by tranſplantation, le 
ſhould be at leaſt ſix inches aſunder, to allow them room it 
for extending their crowns. b Ve 
He further obſerves, that the beds or ridges ought to g 
be raiſed in the middle; that a ſmall trench, two or Ce 
three inches deep, ſhould be drawn in the middle; and 5 
that the plants ought to be ſet in this trench, covered A 
with earth up to the neck. He ſays, that if the lu- re 
cerne be ſown in ſpring, and in a warm ſoil, it will be m 
ready for tranſplanting in September; that, if the wea- th 
ther be too hot and dry, the tranſplanting ſhould be C1 
delayed till October; and that, if the weather be un- P 
favourable during both theſe months, this operation ti 
muſt be delayed till ſpring. He further directs, that a 


the plants ſhould be carefully taken out of the nurſery, 
ſo as not to damage the roots ; that the roots be le 
only about ſix or ſeven inches long ; that the green 


crops be cut off within about two inches of the _ 
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be planted with a planting- ſtick, in the ſame manner as 
cabbages. : 1 

He does not give particular directions as to the times 
of horſe-hoeing; but only ſays in general, that the in- 
tervals ſhould 4 {ſtirred once in the month during the 
whole time that the lucerne is in a growing ſtate. He 
likewiſe obſerves, that great care ought to be taken not 
to ſuffer any weeds to grow among the plants,' at leaſt 
ſor the firſt two or three years; and for this purpoſe, 


that the rows, as well as the edges of the intervals 


where the plough cannot go, ſhould be weeded by the 
hand, 


Sgcr. V. Rotation of Crops. 


No branch of huſbandry requires more {kill and ſa- 
gacity than a proper rotation of crops, ſo as to keep 
the ground always in heart, and yet to draw out of it 
the greateſt profit poſſible. Some plants rob the ſoil, 
others are gentle to it : ſome bind, others looſen. 'The 
nice point 1s, to intermix crops, ſo as to make the 
greateſt profit conſiſtently with keeping the ground in 
trim. In that view, the nature of the plants employ- 
ed in huſbandry, muſt be accurately examined. 

The difference between culmiferous and leguminous 
plants, is occaſionally mentioned above *. With re- 
ſpect to the preſent ſubject, a cloſer inſpection is neceſ- 
ſary. Culmiferous plants, having ſmall leaves and few 
in number, depend moſtly on the ſoil for nouriſhment, 
and little on the air. During the ripening of the ſeed, 
they draw probably their whole nouriſhment from the 
ſoil ; as the leaves by this time, being dry and wither- 
ed, muſt have loſt their power of drawing nouriſhment 
from the air. Now, as culmiferous plants are chiefly 
cultivated for their ſeed, and are not cut down till the 
ſeed be fully ripe, they may be pronounced all of them 
to be robbers, ſome more, ſome leſs. But ſuch plants, 
while young, are all leaves; and in that ſtate draw 
moſt of their nouriſhment from the air. Hence it is, 
that where cut green for food to cattle, a culmiferous 
crop is far from being a robber. A hay-crop accor- 
dingly, even where it conſiſts moſtly of ryegraſs, is not 
a robber, provided it be cut before the 2 is formed; 
which at any rate it ought to be, if one would have 
hay in perfection. And the foggage, excluding the 
froſt by covering the ground, keeps the roots warm. A 
leguminous plant, by its broad leaves, draws much of 
its nouriſhment from the air. A cabbage, which bas 
very broad leaves, and a multitude of them, owes its 
growth more to the air than to the ſoil. One fact is 
certain, that a cabbage cut and hung up in a damp 
place, preſerves its verdure longer than other plants. 
At the ſame time, a ſeed is that part of a plant which 
requires the moſt nouriſhment z and for that nouriſh- 
ment a culmiferous plant muſt be indebted entirely to 
the ſoil. A leguminous crop, on the contrary, when 
cut pom for food, muſt be very gentle to the ground. 
Peaſe and beans are leguminous plants; but being cul- 
uvated for ſeed, they — to occupy a middle ſtation: 
their ſeed makes them more ſevere than other legumi- 
nus Crops cut green; their leaves, which grow till 


reaping, make them leſs ſevere than a culmiferous plant 
leſt to ripen, 


Theſe plants are diſtinguiſhed no leſs remarkably by 
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that they be put into water as ſoon as taken up, there 
— e tema till they are planted; end. that they theuld 


the following circumſtance. All the ſeeds of a culmife- Pxacrice 


rous plant ripen at the ſame time. As ſoon as they begin 
to form, the plant becomes ſtationary, the leaves wither, 
the roots ceaſe to puſh, and the plant when cut down 
is blanchedand ſapleſs. The ſeeds of a leguminous plant 
are formed Cs flowers and fruit appear at the 
ſame time in different parts of the plant. is plant 
28 is continually growing, and puſhing its 
roots. Hence the value of bean or peaſe {ſtraw above that 
of wheat or oats: the latter is witheredand dry when the 
crop is cut; the former, green and ſucculent. The 
difference therefore, with reſpect to the ſoil, between a 
culmiferous and leguminous crop, is great. The lat- 
ter, growing till cut down, keeps the ground in con- 
{tant motion, and leaves it to the plough looſe and mel- 
low. The former gives over growing long before 
reaping; and the ground, by want of motion, turns 
compact and hard. Nor is this all. Dew falling on a 
culmiferous crop after the ground begins to harden, 
reſts on the Bake, and is —— up by the next ſun. 
Dew that falls on a leguminous crop, is ſhaded from 
the ſun by the broad leaves, and ſinks at leiſure into 
the ground. 'The ground accordingly, after a culmi- 
ferous crop, is not only hard, but dry : after, a legu- 
minous crop, it is not only looſe, but ſoft and unc- 
tuous. 

Of all culmiferous plants, wheat is the moſt ſevere, 
by the long time it occupies the ground without ad- 
N a plough. And as the grain is heavier than 
that of barley or oats, it probably requires more nou- 
riſhment than either. It is obſerved above, that as 


peaſe and beans draw part of their nouriſhment from 


the air by their green leaves while allowed to ſtand, 
they draw the lefs from the ground; and by their con- 
ſtant growing they leave it in good condition for ſub- 
ſequent crops. In both reſpects they are preferable 
to any culmiferous crop. 

Culmiferous crops, as obſerved above, are not rob- 
bers when cut green: the ſoil, far from hardening, is 
kept in conſtant motion by the puſhing of the roots, 
and is left more tender than if it had been left at reſt 
without any bearing crop. 

Bulbous-rooted plants are above all ſucceſsful in di- 
viding and pulveriſing the foil, Potatoe-roots grow 
fix, eight, or ten, inches under the ſurface ; 4 by 
their Re and number, they divide and pulverize the 
foil better than can be done by the plough; conſequent- 
ly, whatever be the natural colour of the ſoil, it 1s 
black when a potato-crop is taken up. The potato, 
however, with reſpe& to its quality of dividing the 
ſoil, muſt yield to a carrot or parſnip ; which =: ons 
roots, and pierce often to the depth of 18 inches. 
The turnip, by its tap-root, divides the ſoil more than 
can be done by a fibrous-rooted plant ; but as its bul- 
bous root grows moſtly above ground, it divides the 
ſoil leſs than the potato, the carrot, or the parſnip. 
Red clover, in that reſpect, may be put in K ſame 
claſs with turnip. 

Whether potatoes or turnip be the more gentle crop, 
appears a puzzling queſtion. The former bears ſeed, 
and probably draws more nouriſhment from the ſoil 
than the latter, when cut green. On the other hand, 
potatoes divide the ſoil more than turnip, and leave it 
more looſe and friable. It appears no leſs puzzling, 
to determine between cabbage and turmp : the foe 
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The nature 
of ſoil con- 


ſidered with 


regard to 


leaves the ſoil more free and open. 

The refult of the whole is what follows: Culmi- 
ferous plants are robbers ; ſome more, ſome leſs : they 
at the ſame time bind the ſoil ; ſome more, ſome leſs. 
Leguminous plants in both reſpects are oppoſite : if 
any of them rob the ſoil, it 1s ina yery 1 7 degree; 
and all of them without exception looſen the ſoil. A 
culmiferous crop, however, is generally the more pro- 
fitable : but few ſoils can long 2 the burden of ſuch 
crops, unleſs relieved by interjected leguminous crops. 
Theſe, on the other hand, without a mixture of cul- 
miferous crops, would ſoon render the ſoil too looſe. 

Theſe preliminaries will carry the farmer ſome length 
in directing a proper rotation of crops. Where dung, 
lime, or other manure, can be procured in plenty to 
recruit the ſoil after ſevere cropping, no rotation is 
more proper or profitable in a ſtrong ſoil, than wheat, 

aſe or beans, barley, oats, fallow. The whole farm 
may be brought under this rotation, except ſo far as 
hay is wanted. But as ſuch command of manure is 
rare, it is of more importance to determine what ſhould 
be the rotation when no manure can be procured but 
the dung collected in the farm. Conſidering that cul- 
miferous crops are the more profitable in rich land, it 
would be proper to make them more frequent than the 
other kind. But as there are few ſoils in Scotland that 
will admit ſuch frequent culmiferous crops without ſuf- 
fering, it may be laid down as a general rule, that al- 
ternate crops, culmiferous and leguminous, ought to 
form the rotation. Nor are there many ſoils that will 
ſtand good, even with this favourable rotation, un- 
leſs eller from time to time by paſturing a few 
years. If ſuch extended rotation be artfully carried 
on, crops without end may be obtained in a tolerable 
good foil, without any manure but what is produced in 
the farm. | 

It is ſcarce neceſſary to be mentioned, being known 
to every farmer, that clay anſwers beſt for wheat, 
moiſt clay for beans, loam for barley and peaſe, light 


the rotation ſoil for turnip, ſandy foil for rye and buck-wheat; and 


of crops. 


that oats thrive better in coarfe ſoil than any other 


in. Now, in direQting a rotation, it is not ſuffi- 
cient that a culmiferous crop be always ſucceeded by a 
leguminous : attention muſt be alſo given, that no crop 
be introduced that is unfit for the foil. Wheat, being 
a great binder, requires more than any other crop a 
leguminous crop to follow. But every ſuch crop is 
not proper: potatoes are the greateſt openers of ſol] ; 
but they are improper in a wheat-ſoil. Neither will tur- 
nip anſwer, becauſe it requires a light ſoil. A very looſe 
ſoil, after a crop of rye, requires ryegraſs to bind it, or 
the treading of cattle in paſturing: but to bind the ſoil, 
wheat muſt not be ventured ; for it fucceeds ill in looſe 
ſoil. 

Another conſideration of moment in directing the 
rotation, 1s to avoid crops that encourage weeds. Peaſe 
is the fitteſt of all crops for ſucceeding to wheat, be- 
cauſe it renders the ground looſe and mellow, and the 
ſame foi] agrees with both. But beware of peaſe, un- 
leſs the ſoil be left by the wheat perfectly free of weeds; 
becauſe peaſe, if not an extraordinary crop, foſter 
weeds. Barley may be ventured after wheat, if the 
farmer be unwilling to loſe a crop. It is indeed a rob- 
ber; better, however, any crop, than run the hazard of 


ceſſity o 
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PRACTICE draws more of its nouriſhment from the air, the latter 


. the ſoil with weeds. But to prevent the ne- p;, Jertc® } 
barley after wheat, the land ought to be fal- 1 
lowed before the wheat : it cleans the ground tho. 
roughly, and makes peaſe a ſecure crop after wheat, 
And after a good crop of peaſe, barley never fails. A 
horſe-hoed crop of turnip 1s equal to a fallow for root. 
ing out weeds ; but turnip does not ſuit land that is 
proper for wheat. Cabbage does well in wheat -ſoil; 
and a horſe-hoed crop of cabbage, which eradicates 
weeds, is a good preparation for wheat to be ſucceed- 
ed by peaſe; and a crop of beans diligently hand- 
hoed, is in that view little inferior. As red clover re. 
quires the ground to be perfectly clean, a good crop 
of it enſures wheat, and next peaſe. In loam, a drill. 
ed crop of turnip or potatoes prepares the ground, e- 
qual to a fallow, for the ſame ſucceſſion. 

Another rule is, to avoid a frequent repetition of 
the ſame ſpecies ; for to produce go6d crops, change 
of ſpecies is no leſs neceſſary than change of ſeed, 
The ſame ſpecies returning every ſecond or third year, 
will infallibly degenerate, and be a ſcanty crop. This 
1s remarkably the caſe of red clover. Nor will our 
fields bear Ae perpetual crops of wheat after 
fallow, which is the practice of ſome Engliſh farmers, 

Hitherto of rotation in the ſame field. We add 
one rule concerning rotation in different fields; which 
is, to avoid crowding crops one after another in point 
of time ; but to ha ſuch as admit intervals ſufficient 
for leiſurely dreſſing, which gives opportunit to ma- 
nage all with the ſame hands, and with the Ame cat · 
tle; for example, beans in January or February, peaſe 
and oats in March, barley and potatoes in April, tur- 
nip in June or July, wheat and rye in October. N 

For illuſtrating the foregoing rules, a few inſtances Exeep 

of exceptionable rotations will not be thought amiſs. able 
The following is an uſual rotation in Norfolk. Firſt, tvs 
wheat after red clover. Second, barley. Third, tur- 
nip. Fourth, barley with red clover. Fifth, clover 
cut for hay. Sixth, a fecond year's crop of clover 
commonly paſtured. Dung is given to the wheat and 
turnip.— Againſt this rotation ſeveral objections lie. 
Barley after wheat is improper. The two crops of bar- 
ley are too near together. The ſecond crop of clover 
muſt be very bad, if paſturing be the beſt way of con- 
ſuming it ; and if bad, it is a great encourager of 
weeds. But the ſtrongeſt objection is, that red clover 
repeated ſo frequently in the ſame field cannot fail to 
degenerate ; and of this the Norfolk farmers begin to 
be ſenſible.— Salton in Eaft Lothian is a clay ſoil; 
and the rotation there is, Wheat after fallow and dung. 
Second, barley after two ploughings ; the one before 
winter, the other immediately before the ſeed is ſown. 
Third, oats. Fourth, peaſe. Fifth, barley. Sixth, 
oats: and then fallow. This rotation conſiſts chiefly 
of robbing crops. Peaſe are the only „ N 
crop, which even with the fallow is not ſufficient to 
loofen a Riff ſoil. But the ſoil is good, which in ſome 
meaſure hides the badneſs of the rotation.—About 
Seaton, and all the way from Preſton to Goſsford, the 
rround is ſtill more ſeverely handled : wheat after fal- 
* and dung, barley, oats, peaſe, wheat, barley, oats, 
and then another fallow. The ſoil is excellent; and 
it ought indeed to be ſo, to ſupport many rounds of 
ſuch cropping. 
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North-Berwick, and Athelſtonefoord, the following 
rotations were formerly-univerſal, and to this day are 
much more 1 than any other mode. 

1. After fallow with dung, wheat, barley, oats, 
peaſe and beans, barley, oats, wheat. 

2. After fallow and dung, barley, oats, peaſe and 
beans, wheat, barley, oats, peaſe, wheat. 

3- After fallow and dung, wheat, oats, peaſe, bar- 
ly, oats, wheat. 

4. After fallow and dung, barley, oats, beans, wheat, 
peaſe, barley, oats. E 

In the ſeveral Tours of Young the itinerant farmer, 
are found, in the beſt counties of England, examples 
without end, of rotations no Jeſs exceptionable than 
many of thoſe mentioned. | 

Where a field is laid down for paſture in order to 
recrvited, it is commonly left in that ſtate many years; 
for it is the univerſal opinion, that the longer it lies, 
the richer it becomes for bearing corn, This may be 
true; but in order to determine the mode of cropping, 
the important point 1s, what upon the whole 1s the 
moſt profitable rotation; not what may produce luxu- 
riant crops at a diſtant period. Upon that point, it 
may be affirmed, that the farmer who keeps a field in 
paiture beyond a certain time, loſes every year conſi- 
derably; and that a few luxuriant crops of corn, after 
twenty years of paſture, and ftill more after thirty, will 
not make up the loſs. | 

Paſture-graſs, while young, maintains many animals 
and the field is greatly recruited by what they drop ; 
it 18 even recruits] by hay-crops, provided the graſs * 
cut before ſeeding. But as old graſs yields little pro- 
fit, the field ought to be taken up for corn when the 
paſture begins to fail; and after a few crops, it ought 
to be laid down again with graſs-ſeeds. Seduced by 
a chimerical notion, that a field, by frequent corn- 
crops, is fatigued and requires reſt like a labourin 
man or in careful farmers give long reſt to their 
fields by paſture, never adverting that it affords little 
profit. It ought to be their ſtudy, to improve their 
foil, by making it free, and alſo retentive of moiſture; 
If they accompliſh theſe ends, they need not be afraid 
of exhauſting the ſoil by cropping. | 

Where a farmer has acceſs to no manure but what 
is his own production, the caſe under conſideration, 
there are various rotations of crops, all of them good 
though perhaps not equally ſo. We ſhall begin with 
two examples, one in clay, and one in free ſoil, each 
of the farms ninety acres. Six acres are to be incloſed 
for a kitchen-garden, in which there muſt be annually 
a crop of red clover, for ſummer-food to the workin 
cattle. As there are annually twelve acres in hay, 7 
twelve in paſture, a ſingle plough with good cattle will 
be ſufficient to command the remaining ſixty acres. 


I Rotation in a clay foil. 

&| 1775-1 1776. | 1777-|] 1778.] 1779. | 1780. 
1. Fallow. | Wheat. | Peaſe. | Barley. | Hay. [Oats. 
2. Wheat. | Peaſe. |Barley. |Hay. |Oats. Fallow. 
3-| Peaſe. | Barley. | Hay. Oats. | Fallow. Wheat. 
4-| Barley. Hay. [Oats. |Fallow. |Wheat. |Peaſe. 
5 Hay. [Oats. |Fallow. Wheat. |Peaſe. Barley. 
7 Outs Fallow. Wheat. Peaſe. | Barley. | Hay. 
7. Paſture,| Paſture. |Paſture.| Paſture.| Paſture. l Paſture. 


— 
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ſure. In the ſame year 1781, the fifth incloſure is 
made paſture, for which it is prepared by ſowing pa- 
{ture graſs ſeeds with the barley of the year 1780. And 
in this manner may the rotation be carried on without 
end. Here the labour is equally diſtributed; and there 
is no hurry nor confuſion. But the chief property of 
this rotation is, that two culmiferous or white-corn 
crops are never found together ; by a due mixture of 
crops, the ſoil is preſerved in good heart without any 
adventitious manure. At the {ame time, the land is 
always producing plentiful crops: neither hay nor pa- 
ſture get time to degenerate. The whole dung is laid 
upon the fallow. 

Every farm that takes a graſs-crop into the rotation 
mult be incloſed, which is peculiarly neceſſary in a clay 
ſoil, as nothing is more hurtful to clay than poaching. 


Rotation in a free ſoil. 


I775. 1776. 1777. 1778. 1779. J 1780. 
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Turnip. 
Barley. 
Hay. 
Oats. 
Fallow. 
Wheat. 


Paſture. 


Barley. 
he.” 
Oats. 
Fallow. 
Wheat. 


Turnip. 


Paſture. 


Hay. 
Oats. 


Wheat. 


Turnip. 


Barley. 


Fallow. 


Paſture. 


Oats. 
Fallow. 
Wheat. 


Barley. 
Hay. 


Fallow. 
Wheat. 
Turnip. 


Turnip. Barley. 


Hay. 
Oats. 


Paſture. Paſture. 


Wheat. 
Turnip. 
Barley. 
Hay. 
Oats. 
Fallow. 
Paſture. 


For the next rotation, the ſeventh incloſure is taken 
up for corn, beginning with an oat- crop, and proceed- 
ing in the order of the fourth incloſure; in place of 
which, the third incloſure is laid down for — by 
ſowing paſture- graſſes with the laſt crop in that inclo- 
ſure, An barley. This rotation has all the advanta- 
ges of the former. Here the dung is employed on the 
turnip- crop. 5 A 

We proceed to conſider what rotation is proper for 
carſe clay. The farm we propoſe conſiſts of ſeventy- 
three acres. Nine are to be incloſed for a kitchen gar- 
den, affording plenty of red clover to be cut green for 
the farm-cattle. The remaining ſixty- four acres are 
divided into four incloſures, ſixteen acres each, to be 
cropped as in the following table, 


| | 
— 

I 1775. 1776. 177. 1778. 
1. Beans. Barley. Hay. Oats. 
2. Barley. Hay. Oats. Beans. 
3. Hay. [Oats. Beans. Barley. 
4- | Oats. Beans. Barley. Hay. 


Here the dung ought to be applied to the barley. 

Many other rotations may be contrived, keeping to 
the rules above laid down. Fallow, for example, wheat, 
peaſe and beans, barley, cabbage, oats, for clay. Here 
dung muſt be given both to the wheat and cabbage. 
For free ſoil, drilled turnip, barley, red clover, wheat 
upon a ſingle furrow, drilled potatoes, oats. Both 
the tyrnip and potatoes muſt have W Another for 
free ſoil: turnip drilled and dunged, red clover, wheat 


on a ſingle furrow with . peaſe, barley, potatoes, 
| 2 


oats. 


163 
When the rotation is completed, the ſeventh inclo- PRAcricg 
ſure having been ſix years in paſture, is ready to be ta- 


ken up for a rotation of crops which begins with oats 
in the year 1781, and proceeds as in the ſixth iaclo- 
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PRACTICE oats. The following rotation has proved ſucceſsful in ſooner from danger of wind; and gives a third more Prlerier 
he a ſoil proper for wheat. 1. Oats with red clover, after ſtraw, which is a capital article for dung, where a fary —— 
fallow, without dung. 2. Hay. The clover-ſtubble is at a diſtance from other manure, e except only 
dunged, and wheat ſown the end of October witha ſingle corn that has lodged ; for there the ſickle is more con. 
furrow. 3. Wheat. 4. Peaſe. 5. Barley. Fallow again. venient than the ſythe. As it ought to be dry when 
Oats are taken the firſt crop, to ſave the dung for the cut, bind it u directly: if allowed to lie any time in 
wheat. Oats always thrive on a fallow, though without the ſwath, it is apt to be diſcoloured.— Barley ſown 
dung, which 1s not the caſe of barley. But barley ſel- with graſs-ſeeds, red clover eſpecially, requires a dif. 
dom fails after peaſe. In ſtrong clay ſoil, the following ferent 4 Where the graſs is cut alon 
rotation anſwers. 1. Wheat after fallow and dung. with it, the difficulty is great of getting it ſo dry as 
2. Beans ſown under furrow as early as poſſible. Above to be ventured in a ſtack. The belt way is, to cut 
the beans, ſow peaſe end of March, half a boll per acre, the barley with a fickle above the clover, ſo as that 
and harrow them in. The two grains will ripen at nothing but clean barley is bound up. Cut with a 
the ſame time. 3. Oats or barley on a winter-furrow ſythe the ſtubble and graſs: they make excellent winter. 
with graſs-ſeeds. 4. Hay for one year or two; the food. The ſame method is applicable to oats ; with 
f growth paſtured. Lay what dung can be ſpared this only difference, that when the field is expoſed to 
on the hay-ſtubble, and ſow wheat with a ing fur- 
row. 5. Wheat. 6. Beans or peaſe. 7. Oats. Fallow diately after mowing. As wheat commonly grows 
again. re 2 2 ied it b 2 N manage 
» VI. Of Rranins Lore & S it with the fythe; for Which reaſon the IC e is pre- 
DEC exe SE up * Cops, ferred in England. Peaſe and beans grow ſo irregu- 


larly, as to make the ſickle neceſſary. * 
of 3. CuLmiresovs plants are ripe when the ſtem is to- The beſt way for drying peaſe, is to keep ſeparate Dryin 


tally white: they are not fully ripe if any green ſtreaks the handfuls that are cut: though in this way they wet Pe. 
remain. Some farmers are of opinion, that wheat ought eaſily, they dry as ſoon. In the common way of heap- 

to be cut before it is fully ripe. Their reaſons are, ing peaſe together for compoſing a ſheaf, they wet as 
firſt, that ripe wheat is apt to ſhake; and next, that eatlly, and dry not near ſo ſoon. With reſpe& to beans, 

the flour is not ſo good. With reſpect to the laſt, it is the top of the handful laſt cut, ought to be laid on the 
contrary to nature, that any ſeed can be better in an bottom of the former; which gives ready acceſs to the 
unripe ſtate, than when brought to perfection: nor wind. By this method peaſe and beans are ready for 
will it be found ſo upon trial. With reſpect to the the ſtack in half the ordinary time. . 


firſt, wheat, at the point of perfection, is not more apt A. ſheaf commonly is made as large as can be ”w 


con- gize of 
to ſhake than for ſome days before: the huſk begins tained in two lengths of the corn made into a rope. To — 
not to open till after the ſeed is fully ripe; and then 


ſave frequent tying, the binder preſſes it down with his 
the ſuffering the crop to ſtand becomes tickliſh : after knee, and binds it ſo hard as totally to exclude the air. 


the minnte of ripening, it ſhould be cut down in an If there be any moiſture in the crop, which ſeldom fails, 

125 Inſtant, if poſſible. a proceſs of fermentation and putrefaction commences 
Of reapers, This leads to the hands that are commonly engaged in the ſheaf; which is perfected in the ſtack, to the 
to cut down corn. In Scotland, the univerſal prac- deſtruction both of corn and ſtraw. How ſtupid is it, 

tice was, to provide a number of hands, in proportion to make the ſize of a ſheaf depend on the height of the 

to the extent of the crop, without regard to the time plants! By that rule, a wheat-ſheaf is commonly ſo 

of ripening. By this method, the reapers were often weighty, as to be unmanageable by ordinary arms : it 

idle for want of work; and what is much worſe, they requires an effort to move it, that frequently burſts the 

had often more work thar they could overtake, and Knot, and occaſions loſs of grain, beſide the trouble of 

ripe fields were laid open to ſhaking winds. The Lo- a ſecond tying. Sheaves ought never to be larger than 

thians have long enjoyed weekly markets for reapers, can be contained in one length of the plant, cut cloſe 

where a farmer can provide himſelf with the number to the ground; without admitting any exception, if 

he wants; and this practice is creeping into neighbour- the plants be above eighteen inches high. The bind- 
Feciently, with- 
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the ſouth-weſt wind, it is leſs neceſſary to bind imme. 
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of 
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be ſtack 


ing ſhires. Where there is no opportunity of ſuch er's arm can then compreſs the ſheaf ſu 
markets, neighbouring farmers ought to agree in bor- out need of his knee, The additional hands that this 
rowing and lending their reapers. way of binding may require, are not to. be regarded, 
One ſhould imagine, that a caution againſt cutting compared with the advantage of drying ſoon. Corn 
corn when wet, is unneceſſary; yet from the impatience thus managed may be ready for the ſtack in a week: 
of farmers to prevent ſhaking, no caveat is more ſo. it ſeldom m the ordinary way requires leſs than a fort- 
Why do they not conſider, that corn ſtanding dries in night, and frequently longer. Of a ſmall ſheaf com- 
half a day; when, in a cloſe ſheaf, the weather muſt preſſed by the arm only, the air pervades every part; 
be favourable if it dry in a month? in moiſt weather nor is it ſo apt to be unlooſed as a large ſheaf, how- 
it will never dry. ever firmly bound. We omit the gathering of ſheaves 
Manner of With reſpect to the manner of cutting, we muſt pre- into ſhocks, becauſe the common make is good, 
cutting. mile, that barley is of all tlie moſt difficult grain to be which is to place the ſhocks directed to the ſouth- weſt, 
dried for keeping. Having no huſk, rain has eaſy in order to reſiſt the force of the wind. Five ſheaves 
acceſs; and it has a tendency to malten when wet. on each ſide make a ſufficient ſtay; and a greater num- 
Where the ground 1s properly ſmoothed by rolling, it ber cannot be covered with two head-ſheaves. 148 
ſeems beſt to cut it down with the ſythe. This man- Every article is of importance that haſtens the ope- Gurl | 
ner being more expeditious than the fickle, removes it ration in a country, like Scotland, ſubjected to unequal the 


harveſt- 


part II. 
ner tet harveſt· weather; for which reaſon, the moſt expediti- 
ons method ſhould be choſen for carrying corn from the 
field to the ſtack- yard. Our carriages. are generally 
too ſmall or too large. A ledge is a very aukward 
machine : many hands are required, and little progreſs 
made, Waggons and large carts are little leſs As- 
ry, as they muſt ſtand in the yard till unloaded ſheaf 
by ſheaf. The beſt way is, to uſe long carts moveable 
upon the axle, ſo as at once to throw the whole load on 
the ground ; which is forked up to the ſtack by a 
— appointed for that purpoſe. By this method, 
two carts will do the work of four or five. 
Building round ſtacks in the yard is undoubtedly 
preferable to houſing corn. There it is ſhut up from 
the air; and it muſt be exceedingly dry, if it contract 
not a muſtineſs, which is the firſt ſtep to putrefaction. 
Add to this, that in the yard, a ſtack is preſerved from 
rats and mice by being ſet on a pedeſtal; whereas no 
method has hitherto been invented for preſerving corn 
in a houſe from ſuch deſtructive vermin. The pro 
manner of building, is to make every ſheaf iy Fa 
downward from its top to its bottom. Where the 
ſheaves are laid horizontally, the ſtack will take in rain 
both above and below. The beſt form of a ſtack is 
that of a cone placed on a cylinder; and the top of 
the cone ſhould be formed with three ſheaves drawn to 
a point, If the upper part of the cylinder. be a little 
wider than the under, fo much the better. 
The delaying to cover a ſtack for two or three 
weeks, though common, is, however, exceedingly ab- 
ſurd; for if much rain fall in the interim, it is beyond 
the power of wind to dry the ſtack. Vegetation be- 
un in the external parts, ſhuts out the air from the 
internal; and to prevent a total putrefaction, the ſtack 
muſt be thrown down, and expoſed to the air, every 
ſheaf, In order to have a ſtack covered the moment it 
is finiſhed, ftraw and ropes ought to be ready; and 
the covering ought to be ſo thick as to be proof 
againſt rain. 
Scotland is ſubje& not only to floods of rain, but to 
high winds, Good covering guards againſt the for- 
mer, and ropes artfully applied guards againſt the lat- 
ter. The following is a d mode. Take a hay- 
rope well twiſted, and ſurround the ſtack with it, two 
feet or ſo below the top. Surround the ftack with 
another fuch rope immediately below the eaſing. Con- 
nect theſe two with ropes in an up-and-down poſition, 
diſtant from each other at the eaſing about five or ſix 
feet, Then ſurround the ſtack with other circular 
ropes parallel to the two firft mentioned, giving them 
a twiſt round every one of thoſe that lie up-and-down, 
by which the whole will be connected together in a 
ſort of net-work. What remains is, to finiſh the two 
feet at the top of the ſtack. Let it be covered with 
bunches of ſtraw laid regularly up and down; the un- 
der part to be put under the circular rope firſt men- 
tioned, which will keep it faſt, and the upper part be 
bound by a ſmall rope artfully twiſted, . call- 
ed the crown of the ſlack. This method is preferable 
to the common way of laying long ropes over the top 
of the ſtack, and tying them to lhe boltlhg rope) which 
flattens the top, as makes it take in rain. A ſtack 
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f ſacking. 
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overing 


covered in the way here deſcribed, will ſtand two years 
and rain ; a notable advantage 


ſecure both againſt wind 
in this variable climate. 
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The great aim in making hay is, to preſerve as much Paacrticr 
of the ſap as poſſible, All agree in this; and yet differ T;z 
widely in the means of making that aim effectual. 'To Hay-ma- 
deſcribe all the different means would be equally tedi- king. 
ous and unprofitable. We ſhall confine ourſelves to 
two, which appear preferable to all others. A crop of 
rye-graſs and yellow clover ought to be ſpread as cut, 
A day or two after, when the dew is evaporated, rake 
it into a number of parallel rows along the field, term- 
ed wind-rows, for the convenience of putting it up into 
{mall cocks. After turning the rows once and again, 
make ſmall cocks weighing a ſtone or two. At the 
diſtance of two days or ſo, put two cocks into one, 
obſerving always to mix the tops and bottoms together, 
and to take a new place for each cock, that the leaſt 
damage poſſible may be done to the graſs. Proceed 
in e + Hig cocks into one, till ſufficiently for 
tramp-ricks of 100 ſtone each. The eafieſt way of 
erecting tramp-ricks, is to found a rick in the middle 
of the row of cocks that are to compoſe it. The cocks 
may be carried to the rick by two perſons joining arms 
together. When all the cocks are thus carried to the 
rick within the diſtance of forty yards or ſo, the reſt 
of the cocks will be more expeditiouſly carried to the 
rick, by a rope wound about them and dragged by a 
horſe. Two ropes are ſufficient to ſecure the ricks 
from wind, the ſhort time they are to ſtand in the field. 
In the year 1775, 10,000 ſtone were put into tramp- 
ricks the fourth day after cutting. In a country ſo wet 
as many parts of Scotland are, expedition is of mighty 
conſequence in the drying both of hay and corn. With 
reſpect to hay intended * horned cattle, it is by the 

enerality held an improvement, that it be heated a 
ittle in the ſtack. But we violently ſuſpect this doc- 
trine to have been invented for excuſing indolent ma- 
nagement. An ox, it is true, will eat ſuch hay; but 
it will always be found that he prefers ſweet hay; and 
it cannot well be doubted, but that ſuch hay is the 
moſt ſalutary and the moſt nouriſhing. | 

The making hay eee chiefly of red clover, Hay of red 
requires more care. The ſeaſon of cutting is the laſt clover. 
week of June, when it is in full bloom: earlier it may 
be cut, but never later. To cut it later, would indeed 
produce a weightier crop; but a late firſt cutting 
makes the ſecond alſo late, perhaps too late for drying. 

At the ſame time, the want of weight in an early firſt 
cutting, is amply compenſated by the weight of the 
ſecon 

When the ſeaſon is too variable for making hay of 
the ſecond growth, mix ſtraw with that growth, which 
will be a ſubſtantial food for cattle during winter. 

This is commonly done by laying ftrata of the ſtraw 
and clover alternately in the tack. But by this me- 
thod, the ftrata of clover, if they do not heat, tura 
mouldy at leaſt, and unpalatable. The better way is, 
to mix them-carefully with the hand before they be put 
into the ſtack. The dry ftraw imbibes moiſture from 
the clover and prevents heating. = 

But the beſt method of hay- making ſeems to be that 154 
recommended by Mr Anderfon *. Inſtead,” fays Other me- 
he, „of allowing the hay to lie, as uſual in molt pla- ” Ele | 

; e. 51 on 
ces, for ſome days in the ſwathe after it is cut, and af- ,,,7 7... 
terwards alternately putting it up into cocks and fpread- vol. l 5. 186. 
ing it out, and tedding it in the ſun, which tends great- 


ly to bleach the hay, exhales its natural juices, and 
ſubjects 
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Advantages 
of this me- 
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Panerter ſubjects it very much to the danger of getting rain, 


and thus runs a great riſk of being good for little, I 
make it a general rule, if poſſible, never to cut hay 
but when the graſs is quite dry ; and then make the 
gatherers follow clofe upon the — _— it up 
immediately into ſmall cocks about three feet high each 
when new put up, and of as ſmall a diameter as they 
can be made to ſtand with; always giving each of them 
a ſlight kind of thatching, by drawing a few hand- 
fuls of the hay from the bottom of the cock all around, 
and laying it lightly upon the top with one of the ends 
hanging downwards. This is done with the utmoſt 
eaſe — expedition; and when it is once in that ſtate, 
I confide? my hay as in a great meaſure out of dan- 
ger: for unleſs a violent wind ſhould ariſe immediately 
after the cocks are put up, ſo as to overturn them, no- 
thing elſe can hurt the hay; as I have often experienced, 
that no rain, however violent, ever penetrates into theſe 
cocks but for a very little way. And, if they are dry 
put up, they never fit together ſo cloſely as to heat; al- 
though they acquire, in a day or two, ſuch a degree of 
firmneſs, as to be in no danger of being overturned by 
wind after that time, unleſs it blows a hurricane. 

In theſe cocks, I allow the hay to remain, until, 
upon inſpection, I judge that it will keep in pretty 
large tramp-cocks, (which is uſually in one or two 
weeks, according as the weather is more or leſs favour- 
able, when two men, each with a long pronged pitch- 
fork, lift up one of theſe ſmall cocks between them 
with the greateſt eaſe, and carry them one after ano- 
ther to the place where the tramp-cock is to be built (o): 
and in this manner, they proceed over the field till the 
whole is finiſhed. 

The advantages that attend this method of making 
hay, are, That it greatly abridges the labour; as it does 


not require above the one half of the work that is ne-. 


ceſſary in the old method of turning and tedding it: 
That it allows the hay to continue almoſt as green as 
when it is cut, and preſerves its natural juices in the 
greateſt perfection; for, unleſs it be the little that is 
expoſed to the ſun and air upon the ſurface of the 
cocks, which 1s no more bleached than every ſtraw of 
hay ſaved in the ordinary way, the whole is dried in 
the moſt flow and equal manner that could be defired : 
and, laſtly, That it is thus in a great meaſure ſecured 
from almoſt the poſſibility of being damaged by rain. 
This laſt circumſtance deſerves to be much more at- 
tended to by the farmer than it uſually is at preſent; as 
J have ſeen few who are ſufficiently aware of the loſs 
that the quality of their hay ſuſtains by receiving a 
Night ſhower after it is cut, and before it is gathered; 
the generality of farmers ſeeming to be very well ſatis- 
fied if they get in their hay without being abſolutely 
rotted; never paying the leaſt attention to its having 
been ſeveral times wetted while the hay was making. 
But, if theſe gentlemen will take the trouble at any 
time to compare any parcel of hay that has been made 


perfectly dry, with another parcel from the ſame field 


(D) If the hay is to be carried to any conſiderable diſtance, this part of the labour may be greatly abridged, by cau- 
ſing the carriers take two long ſticks of a ſufficient ſtrength, and having laid them down by the ſmall cocks parallel 
to one another, at the diſtance of one and a half, or two feet aſunder, let them lift three or four cocks, one after ano- 
ther, and place them carefully above the ſticks, and then carry them all together, as if upon a hand-barrow, to the 


place where the large rick is to be built. 


(z) By winning bay, is meant the operation by which it is brought from the ſucculent ſtate of grads to that of 3 


dry fodder, 


Par 
that has received a ſhower while in the ſwathe, or even Prucr,,, Wi 1ac 
a copious dew, they will ſoon be ſenſible of a very ma. 
nifeſt difference between them; nor will their horſes or 

cattle ever commit a miſtake in chuſing between the 

two. N 

« Let it be particularly remarked, that in this man- Parti 
ner of making hay, great care mult be taken that it be cauio a 
dry when firſt put into the cocks; for, if it is in the Wiltein 
leaſt degree wet at that time, it will turn inſtantly this metho 
mouldy, and fit together ſo as to become totally imper- 
vious to the air, and will never afterwards become d 
till it is ſpread out to the ſun. For this reaſon, if at 
any time during a courſe of good ſettled weather you * 
ſhould begin to cut in the morning before the dew is off 
the graſs, keep back the gatherers till the dew is eva- 

orated ; allowing that which was firſt cut to lie till it 
is dry before it is cocked. In this caſe, you will al. 
moſt always find that the uncut graſs will dry ſooner 
than that which has been cut when wet; and, there. 
fore, the gatherers may always begin to put up that 
which is freſh cut before the other; which will uſually 
require two or three hours to dry after the new-cut hay 
may be cocked. And if, at any time, in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, you ſhould be obliged to cut your hay before it 
is dry, the ſame rule mult be obſerved, always to allow 
it to remain in the ſwathe till it is quite dry: but, as 
there is always a great riſk of being long in getting it 
up, and as it never in this caſe wins (E) ſo kindly as 
if it had been dry cut, the farmer ought to endeavour, 
if poſſible, in all caſes, to cut his hay only when dry; 
even if it ſhould coſt him ſome additional expence to 
the cutters,” by keeping them employed at any other 
work, or even allowing them to remain idle, if the 
weather ſhould be — 4 or rainy. 

«« But if there is a great proportion of clover, and 
the weather ſhould chance be cloſe and calm at the 
time, it may, on ſome occaſions, be neceſſary to open 
up theſe cocks a little, to admit ſome freſh air into 
them; in which caſe, after they have ſtood a day or 
two, -it may be of great uſe to turn theſe cocks and o- 
pen them up a little, which ought to be done in the 
drieſt time of the day; the operator taking that part of wy 
each cock which was the top, and with it — the id 
baſe of a new one, ſo that the part which was molt ex- 
poſed to the air becomes excluded from it, and that 
which was undermoſt comes to be placed upon the top, 
ſo as to make it all dry as equally as poſlible. 

„If the hay has not been damp when it was firſt 
put up, the cock may be immediately finiſhed out at 
once; but if it is at all wet, it will be of great uſe to 
turn over only a little of the top of the cock at firſt, and 
leaving it in that ſtate to dry a little, proceed to ano- 
ther, and a third, and fourth, Oc. treating each in 
the ſame way; going on in that manner of find 
that the inſide of the firſt opened cock is ſufficiently 
dried, when it will be proper to return to it, y_ 
over a little more of it till you come to what is ſti 
damp, when you leave it and proceed to another, * 
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ſo on round the whole; always returning afreſh till the 
cocks are entirely finiſhed. This is the Leſt way of ſa- 
ving your hay, if you have been under the neceſſity of 
cutting it while damp ; but, it is always beſt to guard 
acainlt this inconvenience, if poſſible.“ 

In the yard, a ſtack of hay ought to be an oblong 
ſquare, if the quantity be greater than to be eaſily 
ſtowed in a round ſtack ; becauſe a ſmaller ſurface is 
expoſed to the air, than in a number of round ſtacks. 
For the fame reaſon, a ſtack of peaſe ought to have the 
ſame form, the ſtraw being more valuable than that of 
oats, wheat, or barley. The moment a ſtack is finiſh- 
ed, it ought to be covered; becauſe the ſurface-hay is 
much damaged by withering in dry weather, and moi- 
ſtening in wet weather, Let it have a pavilion-roof ; 
for more of it can be covered with ſtraw in that ſhape, 
than when built perpendicular at the ends. Let it be 
roped as directed above for corn-ſtacks ; with this dif- 
ference only, that in an oblong ſquare the ropes muſt 
be thrown over the top, and tied to the belt-rope be- 
low. This belt-rope ought to be fixed with pins to 
the ſtack: the reaſon 1s, that the ropes thrown over the 
ſtack will bag by the ſinking of the ſtack, and may 
be drawn tight by lowering the belt- rope, and fixing 
it in its new poſition with the ſame pins. 

The ſtems of hopes, being long and tough, make 
excellent ropes; and it will be a ſaving article, to pro- 
pagate a few plants of that kind for that very end. 

A ſtack of ryegraſs hay, a year old, and of a mode- 
rate ſize, will weigh, each cubic yard, 11 Dutch ſtone. 
A ſtack of clover-hay in the ſame circumſtances weighs 
ſomewhat leſs. | 


SECT. VII. Manures. 


Tur manures commonly uſed are dung, lime, ſhell- 
mar!, clay-marl, and ſtone-marl. Many other ſub- 
ſtances are uſed; ſhavings of horn, for example, refuſe 
of malt, and even old rags: but as the quantity 
that can be procured is inconſiderable, and as their 
« 2 Mx is ſimple, we ſhall conſume no time upon 
them. f | 

Dung 1s the chief of all manures.; becaufe a quan- 
tity of it may be collected in every farm, and becauſe 
it makes the quickeſt return. A field ſufficiently dung- 
ed, will produce good crops four or five years. 

Dung of animals that chew the cud, being more 
thoroughly putrefied than that of others, is fit to be 
mixed with the ſoil without needing to be collected in- 
to a dunghill. A horſe does not chew the cud ; and 
in horſe-dung may be perceived ſtraw or ryegraſs bro- 
ken into ſmall parts, but not diſſolved : it is proper 
therefore that the putrefaction be completed in a dung- 


hill. It ought to be mixed there with cool materials: 


ſo hot it is, chat, in a dunghill by itſelf, it ſinges and 
burns inſtead of putrefying. The difference EE 
the dung of a horſe and of a horned animal, is viſible 
in a paſture- field: the graſs round the former is wither- 
ed; round the latter, it is ranker and more verdant than 
in the reſt of the field. A mixture of dry and moiſt 
ſtuff, ought to be ſtudied: the former attracting moi- 
{lure from the latter, they become equally moiſt. 

To prevent ſap from running out of a dunghall, its 
ſituation ſhould be a little below the ſurface; and to 
prevent rain from running into it, it ſhould be ſur- 


rounded with a ring of ſod. If the ſoil on which the 
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dunghill ſtands be porous, let it be paved, to prevent PxAc Tice 
the ſap from ſinking into the ground. If moiſture 
happen to ſuperabound, it ns ba led off by a ſmall 
| wa to impregnate a quantity of rich mould. laid 

own to receive it, which will make it equal to good 
dung. ; 

Straw ſhould be prepared for the dunghill, by being 
laid under cattle, and ſufficiently moiſtened. When laid 
dry into a dunghill, it keeps it open, admits too much 
air, and prevents putrefaction. 

Dung from the ſtable ought to be carefully ſpread on 
the dunghill, and mixed with the former dung. When 
left in heaps upon the dunghill, fermentation and putre- 
faction go on unequally. | 

Complete putrefaction is of importance with regard to 
the ſeed of weeds that are in the dunghill: if they remain 
ſound, they are carried out with the dung, and infeſt the 
ground. Complete putrefaction is of ſtill greater im- 

ortance by pulveriſing the dung; in which condition 
it mixes intimately with the ſoil, and operates the moſt - 
powerfully. In jand intended for barley, undigeſted 
dung has a very bad effect: it keeps the ground open, 
admits drought, and prevents the ſeed from ſpring- 
ing. On the other hand, when thoroughly rotted, it 
mixes with the ſoil, and enables it to retain moiſture. 60 
It follows, that the propereſt time for dinging a field, Time for 
is in its higheſt pulveriſation; at which time the earth dunging. _ 
mixes intimately with the dung. Immediately before 
ſetting cabbage, ſowing turnip, or wheat, is a good 
time. Dung divides and ſpreads the moſt accurately 
when moiſt. Its intimate mixture with the foil is of 
ſuch importance, that hands ſhould be employed to di- 
vide and ſpread any lumps that may be in it. * 

Dung ſhould be ſpread, and ploughed into the Manner of 
ground, without delay. When a heap lies two or three dunging. 
weeks, ſome of the moiſture is imbibed into the ground, 
which will produce tufts of corn more vigorous than in 
the reſt of the field. There cannot be a worſe practice 
than to lead out dung before winter, leaving 1t expo- 
ſed to froſt and ſnow, The whole ſpirit of the dung is 
extracted by rain, and carried off with it. The dun 
diveſted of its ſap becomes dry in ſpring, and incapable 
of being mixed with the mould. It 1s turned over 
whole by the plough, and buried in the furrow. ** 

As dung is an article of the vtmoſt importance in Of colleQ- 
huſbandry, one ſhould imagine, that the collecting it ing dung. 
would be a capital article with an induſtrious farmer. 

Vet an ingenious writer, obſerving that the Jamaicans 
are in this particular much more induſtrious than the 
Britiſh, aſcribes the difference to the difficulty of pro- 
curing dung in Jamaica. In England, where the 
&« long winter enables a farmer to raiſe what quantity 
&« he pleaſes, it is not collected with any degree of 
« induſtry. But in Jamaica, where there is no win- 
de ter, and where the heat of the ſun is a great ob- 
ce ſtruction, the farmer muſt be indefatigable, or he 
« will never raiſe any dung.” Cool intereſt is not a- 
lone a ſufficient motive with the indolent,. to be active. 
As dung is of great importance in huſbandry, a far- 
mer cannot be too aſſiduous in collecting animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances that will rot. One article of that 
kind there is, to collect which there is a double motive, 
and yet is neglected almoſt every where. A farm full 
of weeds is a nuiſance to the neighbourhood : it. poi- 
ſons the fields around ; and the pofleſſor ought to be diſ- 

graced 
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drills. With . to wheat, the line ought to be Pucric, 
ſpread immediately before ſeed-furrowing. If ſpread —— 


Pa 


Ac 


very weed before the ſeed is formed, anſwers two ex- 


cellent purpoſes. Firſt, it encourages ** crops, by 
keeping the ground clean. Next, theſe weeds mixed 
with other materials in a dunghill, may add conſider- 


more early, before the ground be ſufficiently bro- 
ken, it ſinks to the bottom. If a light ſoil be prepa. 
red for barley, the lime ought to be ſpread after ſeed. 


/ 163 ably to the quantity of dung. furrowing, and harrowed in with the ſeed. In a ſtrong 
1 Of lime; Next of lime, which is a profitable manure, and great - ſoil, it ſinks not ſo readily to the bottom; and there. 
4 ly fo when it can be got in plenty within a mode- fore, before _—_ the barley, the lime ought to be 
4 rate diſtance. The benefit of lime is ſo viſible, that mixed with the ſoil by a brake. Where moor is ſum. 
q the uſe of it has become general, where the price and mer-fallowed for a crop of oats next year, the lime 
K 164 carriage are in any degree moderate. ought to be laid on immediately before the laſt 
I I's opera - However people may differ in other particulars, all ploughing, and braked in as before. It has ſufficient 
1 tion. agree, that the operation of lime depends on its inti- time to incorporate with the ſoil before the land be 
1 mate mixture with the ſoil; and therefore that the pro- ſtirred again. 
1 per time of applying it, is when it is perfectly powder- The quantity to be laid on, depends on the nature Quant 
þ ed and the ſoil at the ſame time in the higheſt degree of the foil. Upon a ſtrong ſoil, ſeventy or eighty bolls 1 
( of pulveriſation. Lime of itfelf is abſolutely barren; of ſhells are not more than ſufficient, reckoning four 
| and yet it enriches a barren foil. Neither of the two ſmall firlots to the boll, termed 8 nor 
[ roduces any good effe& without the other: and con- will it be an overdoſe to lay on an hundred bolls. Be. 
| 1 the more intimately they are mixed, the effet tween fifty and ſixty may ſuffice upon medium ſoils; and 
. muſt be the greater. | | upon the thin or gravelly, between thirty and forty. It 
1 Hence it follows, that lime ought always to be ſla- is not ſafe to lay-a much greater quantity on ſuch foils, 
ked with a proper quantity of water, becauſe by that It is common to lime a paſture- field immediately 1 
means it is reduced the moſt effectually into powder. before ploughing. This is an unſafe practice; it is laren 
Lime left to be ſlaked by a moiſt air, or accidental rain, thrown to the bottom of the furrow, from which it is 
is ſeldom or never thoroughly reduced into powder; never fully gathered up. The proper time for liming 
and therefore can never be intimately mixed with the a paſture geld, intended to be taken up for corn, is a 
ſoil. Sometimes an opportunity offers to bring home year at leaſt, or two, before ploughing. It is waſhed 
ſhell-lime before the ground is ready for it; and it is in by rain among the roots of plants, and has time to 
commonly thrown into a heap without cover, truſting incorporate with the ſoil. 
to rain for flaking. The proper way is, to lay the Limeſtone beat ſmall, makes an excellent manure; 
ſhell-lime in different heaps on the ground where it is and ſupplies the want of powdered lime, where there 10 
to be ſpread, to reduce theſe heaps into powder by ſla- is no feuel to burn the 1338 Limeſtone beat Beat lins 
king with water, and to cover the ſlaked lime with ſod ſmall has not hitherto been much uſed as a manure ; ſoc. 
ſo as to defend it from rain. One however would avoid and the proportion between it and powdered lime has 
as much as poſſible the wr home lime before the not been aſcertained. What follows may give ſome 
b ground be ready for it. ere allowed to lie long in light. Three pounds of raw lime is by burning re- 
a heap, there are two bad conſequences : firſt, lime at- duced to two pounds of ſhell-lime. Yet nothing is ex- 
tracts moiſture, even though well covered, and runs in- pelled by the fire but the air that was in the lime- 
to clots, which prevents an intimate mixture; and, ftone: the calcareous earth remains entire. Ergo, two 
next, we know, that burnt limeſtone, whether in ſhells pounds of ſhell-lime contain. as much calcareous earth 
or in powder, returns gradually into its original ſtate as three pounds of raw limeſtone. Shell-lime of the 
of limeſtone; and upon that account alſo, is leſs capable beſt quality, when ſlaked with water, will meaſure out 
of being mixt with the ſoil. And this is verified by a to thrice the quantity. But as limeſtone loſes none of M 
fact, that, after lying long, it is ſo hard bound together its bulk b being burnt into ſhells, it follows, that antag 
as to require a pick to ſeparate the parts. three buſhels of raw limeſtone contain as much calca- bed 
For the ſame reaſon, it is a bad practice, though reous earth as fix buſhels of powdered lime; and con- | hoe 
common, to let ſpread lime lie on the ſurface all win- ſequently, if powdered lime poſſeſs not ſome virtue 
ter. The bad effects abovementioned take place here above raw limeſtone, three buſhels of the latter beat 
in part: and there is another; that rain waſhes the ſmall ſhould equal as a manure ſix buſhels of the former. % 
lime down to the furrows, and in a hanging field car- Shell-marl, as a manure, is managed in every re- of id 
ries the whole away. ſpect like powdered lime; with this =z difference, that mar. 
As the particles of powdered lime are both ſmall and a fifth or a fourth part more in meaſure ought to be 
heavy, they quickly fink to the bottom of the furrow, given. The reaſon is, that ſhell-marl is leſs weighty 
DOE li. if care be not taken to prevent it. In that view, it is than lime; and that a boll of it contains leſs calcareous 
ming. a rule, that lime be ſpread, and mixed with the ſoil, earth, which is the fructifying part of both. 


immediately before ſowing, or along with the ſeed. In 
this manner of application, there being no occaſion to 


move it till the ground be ſtirred for a new crop, it has The goodneſs of marl depends on the quantity of 5 I 
time to incorporate with the ſoil, and does not readily calcareous earth in it: which has been known to amount |; 


ſeparate from it. Thus, if turnip-ſeed is to be ſown 
broadcaſt, the lime ought to be laid on immediately 
before ſowing, and harrowed in with the feed. If a 
crop of drilled turnip or cabbage be intended, the lime 
ought to be ſpread immediately before forming in 


Clay and ſtone marls, with reſpect to huſbandry, are 
the ſame, m_ in appearance different. 


to a half or more. It is too expenſive if the quantity 
be leſs than a third or a fourth part. Good marl is the 
moſt ſubſtantial of all manures; becauſe it improves the 
weakeſt ground to equal the beſt borough-acres. The 
low part of Berwickſhire termed the Merſe, * 
eve 


— — 
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lertar every where With this marl; and is the only county in 
Scotland where 1t 1s 1n plenty. 

Land ought to be cleared of weeds before marling ; 

and it ought to be ſmoothed with the brake and barrow, 
jn order that the marl may be equally ſpread, Marl 
% 2 foſſil on which no vegetable will grow; its efficacy 
depends, like that of lime, on its pulveriſation, and in- 
timate mixture with the ſoil. Toward the former, al- 
tenate drought and moiſture contribute greatly, as alſo 
froſt. Therefore, after being evenly ſpread, it ought 
to lie on the ſurface all winter. In the month of Oc- 
tober, it may be rouſed with a brake; which will bring 
to the ſurface, and expoſe to the air and froſt, all the 
hard parts, and mix with the ſoil all that is powdered. 
In that reſpe& it differs widely from dung and lime, 
which ought to be ploughed into the ground without 
d-iay. Oats is a hardy grain, which will anſwer for 
being the firſt crop after marling, better than any 0- 
ther; and it will ſucceed though the marl be not tho- 
- roughly mixed with the ſoil. In that caſe, the marl 
ought to be ploughed in with an ebb furrow immediate- 
Iy before ſowing, and braked thoroughly. It is tick- 
liſh to make wheat the firſt crop: if ſown before win- 
ter, froit ſwells the marl, and is apt to throw the ſeed 
out of the ground; if ſown in ſpring, it will ſuffer more 
than oats bh want of due mixture. 
Summer 18 the proper ſeaſon for marling ; becauſe 
in that ſeaſon. the mar], being dry, is not only lighter, 
but is eaſily reduced to powder. Froſt however is not 
improper for marling, eſpecially as in froſt there is 
little opportunity for any other work. 

Marl is a heavy body, and ſinks to the bottom of 
the furrow, if indiſcreetly ploughed. Therefore the 
ſirſt crop ſhould always have an ebb furrow. During 
the growing of that crop, the marl has time to incor- 
porate with the ſoil, and to become a part of it; after 
which 1t does not readily ſeparate. 


SECT. VIII. Principles and Operations of the New 
or Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry. 


Tar general properties attributed to the new huſ- 
bandry may be reduced to two, viz. the promoting 
the growth of plants by hoeing, and the ſaving of ſeed; 
197 both of which are equally profitable to the farmer. 
* The advantages of tillage before ſowing have already 
he been pointed out. In this place we mult confine ourſelves 
to the utility of tillageafter ſowing. This kind of tillage 
is moſt generally known by the name of horſe-hoeing. 
Land ſowed with wheat, however well it may be 
cultivated in autumn, ſinks in the winter; the particles 
get nearer together, and the weeds riſe; ſo that in 
pring, the land is nearly in the ſame ſituation as if it 
never had been ploughed. This, however, is the ſea- 
fon when it ſhould branch and grow with moſt vigour ; 
and conſequently ſtands moſt in need of ploughing or 
hoeing, to deſtroy the weeds, to ſupply the roots with 
ireſhearth, and, by dividing anew the particles of the ſoil, 
to allow the roots to extend and collect nouriſhment. 
It is well known, that, in gardens, plants grow 
=_ double vigour after being hoed or tranſplanted. 
plants growing in arable land could be managed 
with eaſe and ſafety in this manner, it is natural to ex- 
pect, that their growth would be promoted according- 


ble, but attended with many advantages. 


bh. FE 


AGRICUL TU X E. 


„ Experience ſhows, that this is not only practica- 
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In the operation of hoeing wheat, though ſome of PRAcTIC+ 
the roots be moved or broken, the plants receive no in- 
jury ; for this very circumſtance makes them ſend forth 
a greater number of roots than formerly, which nut 
their paſture, and conſequently augment their growt 

Sickly wheat has often recovered its vigour after a 
good hoeing, eſpecially when performed in weather 
not very hot or dry. | 

Wheat, and ſuch grain as is ſown before winter, 
requires hoeing more than oats, barley, or other grain 
ſown in the Feng for, if the land has been well 
ploughed before the ſowing of ſpring-corn, -it neither 
has time to harden, nor to produce many weeds, not 
having been expoſed to the winter's ſnow and rain, 


Of Sowinc. 5 


As, in the practice of the new huſbandry, plants Method 94 
row with greater vigour than by the old method, the « wh in 
fand ſnould be ſowed thinner. It is this principle of ee 
the new huſbandry that has been chiefly objected to; 2 
for, __ obſerving the land occupied by a ſmall num- 


ber of plants, people are apt to look upon all the va- 


cant ſpace as loſt. But this prejudice will ſoon be re- 


moved, when it is conſidered, that, in the beſt land 
cultivated in the common method, and ſown very thick, 
each ſeed produces but one or two ears; that, in the 
ſame land ſown thinner, every ſeed produces two or 
three ears; and that a ſingle ſeed ſometimes produces 
18 or 21 ears. | | 
In the common method, as there are many more 
lants than can find ſufficient nouriſhment, and as it is 
impoſſible to aſſiſt them by hoeing, numbers die before 
they attain maturity, the greateſt part remain ſickly 
and drooping ; and thus part of the ſced is loſt. On 
the contrary, in the new method, all the plants have 
as much food as they require; and as they are, from 
time to time, aſſiſted by hoeing, they become ſo vigo- 
rous as to equal in their production the numerous Cur 
ſickly plants cultivated in the common method. 


Of Ho Is. 


Tur new huſbandry is abſolutely impracticable in 
lands that are not eaſily ploughed. Attempting to 
cultivate land according to this huſbandry, without at- 
tending to this — "ann that it is practicable in 
no land excepting ſuch as have already been brought 
into good tilth by the old method, has gone far to 
make it contemptible in many places. 173 

When a field is in good tilth, it ſhould be ſown ſo The diffe- 
thin as to leave ſufficient room for the plants to extend rent hoe- 
their roots. After being well ploughed and harrowed, 8“. 
it muſt be divided into rows, at the diftance of thirty 
inches from one another. On the fides of each of theſe 
rows, two rows of wheat muſt be ſowed fix inches di- 
ſtant from each other. By this means there will be an 
interval of two feet wide betwixt the rows, and every 
plant will have room enough to extend its roots, and to 
ſupply it with food. The intervals will likewiſe be 
ſufficient for allowing the earth to be hoed or tilled 
without injuring the plants in the rows. 

The firſt hoeing, which ſhould be given before the 
winter, is intended to drain away the wet, and to diſ- 


poſe the earth to be mellowed by the froſts. Theſe 


two ends will be anſwered by drawing two ſmall fur- 


rows at a little diſtance from the rows, and throwing 
Y 


the 
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PRACTICE the earth taken from the furrows into the middle of 
the intervals. This firſt hoeing ſhould be given when 
the wheat is in leaf. 

The ſecond hoeing, which is intended to make the 
plants branch, ſhould be given after the hard froſts are 
over. To do this with advantage, after ſtirring the 
earth a little, near the rows, the earth which was 
thrown in the middle of the intervals ſhould be turned 
back into the furrows. This earth, having been mel- 


lowed by the winter, ſupplies the plants with excel- 


lent food,. and makes the roots extend. 

The third hoeing, which is intended to invigorate 
the ſtalk, ſhould be given when the ears of the corn 
begin to ſhew themſelves. This hoeing may, however, 
be very light. | 

But the laſt hoeing is of the greateſt importance, 
as it enlarges the grain, and makes the ears fill at their 
extremities. 'This hoeing ſhould be given when the 
wheat 1s in bloom; a furrow mult be drawn in the 
middle of the interval, and the earth thrown to the 
right and left on the foot of the plants. This ſupports 
the plants, prevents them from being laid, and pre- 
pares the ground for the next ſowing, as the ſeed is 
then to be put in the middle of the ground that form- 
ed the intervals. 

By this ſucceflive tillage, or hoeing, good crops will be 
obtained, provided the weather is not very unfavourable. 

But as ſtrong, vigorous plants are longer before they 
arrive at maturity, corn raiſed in the new way is later 
in ripening than any other, and muſt therefore be ſown 
earlier. 

In order to prepare the intervals for ſowing again, 
ſome well-rotted dung may be laid in the deep furrows 
made in the middle of the intervals; and this dung 
muſt be covered with the earth that was before thrown 
towards the rows of wheat. But, if the land does not 
require mending, the deep furrow 1s filled without any 
dung. This operation ſhould be performed immedi- 
ately after harveſt, that there may be time to give the 
land a flight ftirring before the rows are ſowed ; which 
ſhould occupy the middle of the ſpace which formed 
the intervals during the laſt crop. The intervals of the 
ſecond year take up the ſpace occupied by the ſtubble 
of the firſt. 

Suppoſing _ to be neceſſary, which is denied by 
many, a very {mall quantity is ſufficient ; a ſingle layer, 
put in the bottom of each furrow, will be enough. 


Descr1PT1iON of the INSTRUMENTS commonly uſed in 
* the New Hus BAN DRV. 
22 Fig. 1. is a marking plough. The principal uſe of 
pl ber vi. this plough is to ſtraight and regulate the ridges. The 
rſt line is traced by the eye, by means of three poles, 
placed in a ftraight line. The plough draws the firſt 
furrow in the direction of this line; and, at the ſame 
time, with the tooth A, fixed in the block of wood 
near the end of the croſs-poll or flider B B, marks the 
breadth of the ridge at the diſtance intended. The 
ploughman next traces the ſecond line or rutt made by 
the tooth, and draws a ſmall furrow along it ; and con- 
tinues in this manner till the whole field is laid out in 
Rraight and equidiſtant ridges, 
Fig. 2. is a plough for breaking up lee, or turning 
up the bottom of land when greatly exhauſted. By its 


conſtruction, the width and depth of the furrows can 


in order to collect the weeds, which the holder can 


is a ketch which holds the rungs, and prevents the boxes 


ſtruction, by which the earth in the intervals is ſtir- 


Part 
be regulated to a greater certainty than by any other Pz * 
hitherto known in this country. Its appearance js —< 
heavy ; but two horſes are ſufficient to plongk with it 
in ordinary free land ; and only four are neceſſary in 
the ſtiffeſt clay-ſoils. This plough is likewiſe eaſily 
held and tempered. A, 1s the . fixed in the ſizers B, 
which runs thro” a mortoiſe E, at the end of the beam 
C, and regulates the depth of the furrow by raiſing 
or depreſſing the beam; it is fixed by putting the pin 
D thro' the beam and ſword, and is moveable at F. 
Fig. 3. is a jointed brake- harrow with 24 teeth, ſha. 
ped like coulters, and ſtanding at about an angle of 80 
degrees. By this inſtrument the land is finely pulve- 
riſed, and prepared for receiving the ſeed from the drill. 
It requires four horſes in ſtiff, and two in open, land. 
This harrow 1s likewiſe uſed for levelling the ridges; 
which is done by preſſing it down by the E ere 
the ridge is high, and raiſing it up when low. 
Fig. 4. is an angular weeding-harrow, which may 
follow the brake when neceſſary. The ſeven hindmoſt 
teeth ſhould ſtand at a more acute angle than the reſt, 


drop at pleaſure, by raiſing the hinder part, which is 
fixed to the body of the harrow by two joints. 

Fig. F. is a pair of harrows with ſhafts. This har. 
row 18 uſed for covering the ſeed in the drills, the horſe 
going in the furrow. | 

Fig. 6. is a drill-plough, conſtructed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to ſow at once two rows of beans, peaſe, or 
wheat. This machine is eaſily wrought by two horſes. 
A, is the happer for containing the ſeed ; B, circular 
boxes for receiving the ſeed from the happer; CC, two 
ſquare boxes which receive the ſeed from ſmall holes in 
the circular boxes, as they turn round; and laſt of all, 
the ſeed is dropped into the drills through holes in the 
ſquare boxes, behind the coulters D. e cylinder E 
follows, which, together with the wheel F, regulates. 
the depth of the coulters, and covers the ſeed; the har- 
row G comes behind all, and covers the feed more 
completely. H H, two fliders, which, when drawn 
out, prevent the ſeed from falling into the boxes; and, I, 


from turning, and loſing ſeed at the ends of the ridges. 
Fig. 7. is a ſingle hoe-plough of a very ſimple con- 


red and laid up on both ſides to the roots of the plants, 
and at the ſame time the weeds are deſtroyed. A A 
the mould-boards, which may be raiſed or depreſſed at 
pleaſure, according as the farmer wants to throw the 
earth higher or lower upon the roots. | 


Summary of the Or ERATIOxs neceſſary in executing 
the NEW HusBanDkEyY with the Provo. B 


1. It is indiſpenſably neceſſary that the farmer be bac 
provided with a drill and hoe-plough. : 

2. The new huſbandry may be begun either with the 
winter or ſpring corn. 

3. The land muſt be prepared by four good planb 
ings, given at different times, from the beginning of 
April to the middle of September. 

4. Theſe ploughings muſt be done in dry weather, 
to prevent the earth from kneading. 

5. The land muſt be harrowed in the ſame manner as 
if it were ſowed in the common way. 


6. The rows of wheat ſhould be ſowed very ſtraight- 
7. When 


tions. 
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7. When the field is not very large, a line muſt be 
Arained acroſs it, by which a rill may be traced with 
a hoe for the horſe that draws the drill to go in; and 


when the rows are ſown, 50 inches mult be left betwixt 


each rill. But, when the field is large, ſtakes at five 
foet diſtance from each other mult be placed at the two 
ends, The workman muit then trace a ſmall furrow 
with a plough that has no mold-board, for the horſe to 
go in that Craws the drill, directing himſelf with his eye 
by the ſtakes. 

8. The ſowing ſhould be finiſhed at the end of Sep- 
tember, or beginning of October. 

The furrows mult be traced the long way of the 
land, that as little ground as poſſible may be loſt in head- 
lands. 

10. The rows, if it can be done, ſhould run down 
the Nope of the land, that the water may get the ea- 
ſier olf. | 

11. The ſeed-wheat mult be plunged into a tub of 
lime-water, and ſtirred, that the light corn may come 
to the ſurface and be ſkimmed off. 

12. The ſeed muſt be next ſpread on a floor, and 
frequently ſtirred, till it is dry enough to run through 
the valves of the happer of the drill. 

13. To prevent ſmut, the ſeed may be put into a ley 
of aſhes and lime. ; 

14; After the happers of the drill are filled, the 
horſe mult go ſlowly along the furrow that was traced. 
That a proper quantity of ſeed may be ſown, the a- 
perture of the happer mult be ſuited to the ſize of the 

rain. 
. 15. As the drill is ſeldom well managed at firſt, the 
field ſhould be examined after the corn has come up, 
and the deficiencies be ſupplied. 

16. Stiff lands, that retain the wet, mult be ſtirred 
or hoed in October. This ſhould be done by opening 
a furrow in the middle of the intervals, and afterwards 
filling it up by a furrow drawn on each ſide, which 
will raiſe the earth in the middle of the intervals, and 
leave two ſmall furrows next the rows, for draining off 
the water, which 1s very hurtful to wheat in winter. 


17. The next ſtirring mutt be given about the end 


A G R 
AGRIFOLIUM, or Aquirotium. See ILEx. 

ACRIMONIA, Ackrimony; a genus of the di- 
£yn'a order, belonging. to the dodecandria claſs of 
Plants. OF this genus there are five ſpecies enumera- 
ted by botanical writers; but none of them have any 
remarxable properties except the two following.— 
(1.) The eupatoria, or common agrimony. It grows 
naturally in ſeveral parts of Britain by the ſides of 
hedges and of woods. — This ſpecies is eat by ſheep and 
goats, but refuſed by horſes and ſwine. 'The Cana- 
dans are faid to uſe an infuſion of the root in burning 
levers, with great ſucceſs. An infuſion of fix ounces of 
ine crown of the root in a quart of boiling water, 
lweetened with honey, and half a pint of it drank 
three times a-day, is an effectual cure for the jaundice, 
«cording to Doctor Hill. He adviſes to begin with 
* vomit, afterwards to keep the belly ſoluble, and to 
continue the medicine as long as any ſymptoms of the 
at caſe remain. It is ſaid to be an aperient, detergent, 
and ſtrengthener of the viſcera. Hence it is recom- 
mended in ſcorbutic diſorders, in debility and laxity of 


furrow mu 
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furrows made to drain the rows muſt be filled up by 
earth from the middle of the intervals. 

18. Some time in May, the rows maſt be evened; 
which, though troubleſome at firſt, ſoon becomes eaſy, 
as the weeds are ſoon kept under by tillage. 

19. In June, juſt before the wheat is in bloom, ano- 
ther ſtirring muſt be given with the plough. A. deep 
be made in the middle of the intervals, 
and the earth thrown upon the ſides of the rows. 

20. When the wheat is ripe, particular care muſt be 
taken, in reaping it, to trample as little as poſſible on 
the ploughed land. | 

21. Soon after the wheat 1s carried off the field, the 
intervals muſt be turned up with the plough, to prepare 
them for the ſeed. The great furrow in the middle 
muſt not only be filled, but the earth raiſed as much as 
poſſible in the middle of the intervals. 


22. In September, the land muſt be again ſowed 


with a drill, as above directed. | 
23. In October, the ſtubble muſt be turned in for 
forming the new intervals; and the ſame management 


mult be obſerved as directed in the firſt year. 


We pretend not to determine whether the old or 
new huſbandry be preferable in every country. 

With regard to this point, the climate, the ſituation 
of particular land, ſkill and dexterity in managing the 
machinery, the comparative expence in failing crops, 
and many other circumſtances, mult be accurately at- 
tended to before a determination can be given. One 
obſervation, however, may be made in favour of the 
new huſbandry :— Though the particular modes of cul- 
tivating land by it are perhaps too. limited to be uni- 
verſally adopted; yet it has been of great uſe in rai- 
ſing ſuſpicions concerning the old method, and in turn- 
ing the views of philoſophers and farmers towards im- 
proving in general, Many real improvements in agri- 
culture have been the confequences of thele ſuſpicions ; 
and as this ſpirit of inquiry remains in full vigour, par- 
ticularly in our own country, a folid fonndation is laid 
for expecting lil! further improvements in this uſefulart, 


A G R 
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the inteſtines, &c. Digeſted in whey, it aſfords an uſeful 


diet-drink for the ſpring-ſeaſon, not ungrateful to the 
palate or ſtomach. Doctor Alſton ſays, that the belt 
mode of adminiitering this herb is in powder, when 


the intention is to corroborate ; and that if thus taken 


in a large quantity, we may expect many of the effects 
of the bark from it in agues.—(2.) 'The odorata, or 
ſweet · ſcented agrimony. This grows near four fect 
high; the leaves have more pinnæ than the former; 
the ſerratures of the leaves are alſo ſharper, and, when 
handled, they emit an agreeable odour. 
of this ſpecies make an agreeable cooling tea, which 1s 
ſometimes preſcribed by phyſicians as a drink for peo- 
ple in fevers. | 

Culture. Both theſe ſpecics may be propagated 
either by ſeed, or by parting the roots in autumn when 
the leaves begin to decay. The ſeeds ought alſo to be 
ſown in this ten for if kept out of the ground till 
ſpring, they ſeldom come up that year. — Agrimony is 
a hardy perennial plant, and will thrive in almoſt any 
ſoil or ſituation; but the plants ſhould not be placed 


2 nearer 


The leaves 
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Agrimo- nearer one another than two feet, that the roots may 


noides 


Agrippa. 


have room to ſpread. 
AGRIMONOIDES, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
of the agrimonia. 
AGRIMONY. See Aczimox1A. 
Hemp Acrimony. See EvraTORIUM. 
Water-hemp Acrimony. See Bloxxs. 
AGRIONIA, in Grecian antiquity, feſtivals an- 
nually celebrated, by the Baotians, in honour of 
Bacchus. At theſe feſtivals, the women pretended to 
ſearch after Bacchus as a fugitive ; and, after ſome time, 
ave over their inquiry, ſaying, that he was fled to the 
uſes, and was concealed among them. 
AGRIOPHAGI, in -antiquity, a name given to 
thoſe who fed on wild beaſts. The word is Greek, 
compounded of ae, wild, ſavage, and caso, I cat. 
The name is given, by ancient writers, to certain peo- 
pe real or fabulous, faid to have fed altogether on 
ions and panthers. Pliny and Solinus ſpeak of Agrio- 
phagi in Ethiopia, and Ptolemy of others in India on 
this fide the Ganges. 
AGRIPPA, in midwifery, a term applied to chil- 
dren, brought forth with their feet foremoſt. 
Ack rA (Herod) fon of Ariſtobulus by Berenice, 
and the grandſon of Herod the Great. He was caſt 
into priſon by Tiberius for wiſhing Caius emperor, who 
ve him a chain of gold, _ in weight to thoſe 
which he had wore in priſon, and afterward made him 
king of Judea. He put St James to death, impriſon- 
ed St Peter, and, for allowing the deifying ſhouts of the 
people, was eaten up with worms. | 
AcRieea II. ſon of the preceding Herod, was made 
king of Chalcide ; but three or four years after, he 
was deprived of that kingdom by Claudius, who gave 
him in the place of it other provinces. In the war Fel. 
3 carried on againſt the Jews, Herod ſent him a 
uccour of 2000 men; by which it appears, that, tho? a 
Jew by religion, he was yet entirely devoted to the Ro- 
mans, Whole aſſiſtance indeed he wanted, to ſecure the 
peace of his own kingdom. He lived to the third year 


of Trajan, and died at Rome A. C. 100. He was the 


ſeventh and laſt king of the family of Herod the Great. 
It was before him and Berenice his ſiſter, that St Paul 
pleaded his cauſe at Cæſarea. 

Ackrieea (Marcus Viſpanius), ſon-in-law to Augu- 
ſtus, of mean birth, but one of the moſt conſiderable 
8 among the Romans. Auguſtus's victory over 
Pompey and Mark Anthony was owing to his counſel: 
he adorned the city with the pantheon, baths, aque- 
ducts, &c. 

AcRriPea (Cornelius), born at Cologne in 1486, a 
man of conſiderable learning, and by common report 
a great magician; for the monks at that time ſuſpected 
every thing of hereſy or ſorcery which they did not un- 
derſtand. He compoſed his Treatiſe of the Excellence 
of Women, to inſinuate himſelf into the favour of Mar- 
garet of Auſtria, governeſs of the Low-Countries. He 
accepted of the charge of hiſtoriographer to the empe- 
ror, which that princeſs gave him. The treatiſe of the 
Vanity of the Sciences, which he publiſhed in 1530, en- 
raged his enemies extremely; as did that of Occult Phils- 
fophy, which he printed ſoon after at Antwerp. He 
was impriſoned in France for ſomething he had written 
againſt Francis I.'s mother ; but was enlarged, and went 
to Grenoble, where he died in 1534. His works are 


red colour. They appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
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printed in two volumes oQtavo, 4 

AGRIPPINA, daughter of Germanicus, ſiſter of ©! . 
Caligula, and mother of Nero; a woman of wit, but 4trofa, 

— lewd : ſhe was thrice married, the laſt time "* 
to Claudius her own uncle, whom ſhe poiſoned to make 
way for Nero her ſon. Nero afterward cauſed her to 
be murdered in her chamber, when ſhe bid the execy. 
tioner ſtab her firſt in the belly, that had brought forth 
ſuch a monſter. 

AGRIPPINA COLONIA UBIORUM, (Pliny, Suetonius); 
now Cologne : fo called from Agrippina, the daughter 
of Germanicus, and mother of Nero, who had a colony 
ſent thither at her requeſt by the emperor Claudius, to 
honour the place of her birth. See CoLocxt, 

AGRIPPINTANS, in church-hiſtory, the followers 
of Agrippinus biſhop of Carthage, in the third century, 
who firſt introduced and defended the practice of re. 
baptization. : 

AGROM, a diſeaſe frequent in Bengal, and other 
parts of the Indies, wherein the tongue chaps and 
cleaves in ſeveral places, being extremely rough withal, 
and ſometimes covered with white ſpots. The Indians 
are very fearful of this diſeaſe, which they attribute to 
extreme heat of the ſtomach. Their remedy is, to chew 
the black-ſeeded baſilica, drink ſome chalybeated li- 
quor, or the juice of large mint. 

AGROSTEMMA, Wir Lycanis, or Cameiox; 
a genus of the pentagynia order, belonging to the de- 
candria claſs of plants. | 

Species. The moſt remarkable are, 1. The githago, 
hairy wild lychnis, or common campion, which grows 
naturally in corn-fields in moſt parts of Britain. The 
flowers appear in June, are generally purple, ſometimes 
white, and by cultivation yellow. 2. 'The coronaria, 
or ſingle roſe-campion. Of this ſpecies there are 
four varieties; one with deep red, another with fleſh- 
coloured, a third with white, flowers; and a fort with 
double flowers, which has turned moſt of the others 
out of the gardens. 3. The flos jovis, or umbelliferous 
mountain-campion, grows naturally upon the Helve- 
tian mountains: it is a low plant with woolly leaves: 
the flower-ſtem riſes near a foot high; the flowers grow 
in umbels on the top of the ſtalk, and are of a bright 


ill 


in September. 
Culture. The firſt and third ſpecies are annual 
plants, ſo muſt be propagated by ſeeds; but as the 
firſt is found naturally in corn- fields, it is very ſeldom 
cultivated in gardens; the third ſort ſhould have a 
ſhady ſituation, and thrives beſt in a ſtrong ſoil. The 
ſecond ſpecies is perennial, but only thoſe varieties 
which have ſingle flowers produce any feeds; the double 
kind, therefore, as it produces no ſeeds, muſt be pro- 
pagated by parting the roots in autumn, after the 
flowers are paſt. In doing this, every head which can 
be ſlipped off with. roots ſhould be parted: theſe ſhould 
be planted in a border of freſh undunged earth, at the 
diſtance of ſix inches one from the other, obſerving to 
water them gently until they have taken root ; after 
which they will require no more; for much wet 1s very 
injurious to them, as is alſo dung. In this border they 
may remain till ſpring, when they ſhould be planted in 
the borders of the flower-garden, where they will be 
very ornamental during the time of their flowering» 
which 13 in July and Auguſt. —This plant 1s o W 
Orles, 
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oats, and ſheep. 


n botany, a genus of 


lants. The calix has two valves, terminated by a 
— or aun. There are fifteen ſpecies; eight of 
them natives of Britain. See Grass. : 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA, ſignifies the hiſtory or 
deſcription of graſſes. ; 304d 

AGROUND , the ſituation of a ſhip whoſe bottom, 
or any part of it, hangs or reſts upon the ground, ſo 
a3 to render her immoveable, till a greater quantity of 
water floats her off, or till ſhe is drawn out into the 
ſtream by the application of mechanical powers. 

AGRYPNIA, among phyſicians, implies an inap- 
titude to ſleep; a troubleſome ſymptom of feveriſh and 
other diſorders. 

AcrvPN14, in the Greek church, implies the vigil 
of any of the greater feſtivals. 128 

AGUE, a general name for all periodical fevers, 
which, according to the different times of the returns 
of the feveriſh paroxyſm, are denominated tertian, quar- 
tian, and quotidian, See Mrpicixk, no 424—426. 

AGUE-TREE, a name given to the ſaſſafras, on ac- 
count of its febrifuge 2 

AGUEPERSE, a town of France, ſituated on the 
Lyonnois, about fifteeen miles north of Clermont. 

AGUILLANEUF, or AucviLLANEUF, a form of 
rejoicing uſed among the ancient Franks on the firſt 
day of the year. The word is compounded of the 
French A to, gui miſleto, and Pan neuf the new year. 
Its origin is traced from a druid-ceremony : the prieſts 
uſed to go yearly in December, which with them was 
reputed a ſacred month, to her miſleto of the oak 


in great ſolemnity. The prophets marched in the front, 


ſinging hymns in honour of their deities; after them 
came a herald with a caduceus in his hand; theſe were 
followed by three druids a- breaſt, bearing the things 
neceſſary for ſacrifice ; laſt of all came the chief, or 
arch-druid, accompanied with the train of people. The 
chief druid climbing the” oak, cut off the miſleto with a 
golden fickle, and the other druids received it in a white 
cloth ; on the firſt day of the year, it was diſtributed 
among the people, after having bleſſed and conſecrated 
it by crying Au gui Pan _ to proclaim the new- 
year. This cry is ſtill continued in Picardy, with the 
addition of Plantez, Plantez, to with a plentifu] year. 
In Burguudy and ſome other parts, the children uſe the 
ſame word to beg a new-year's gift. Of later times 
the name Auguillaneuf was alſo given to a ſort of beg- 
ing, practiſed in ſome dioceſes, for church-tapers, on 
new-year's day, by a troop of young people of both 
ſexes, having a chief, &c. It was attended with vari- 


ous ridiculous ceremonies, as dancing in the church, &c. 


which occaſioned the ſynods to ſuppreſs it. | 

AGUILLAR, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Navarre, about twenty-four miles weſt of Eſtella. 

AGUILLAR Del Campo, a town of Old Caſtile, with 
the title of marquiſate, about 1 5 leagues north of the 
city of Burgos. 

AGUILLONIUS (Francis), a Jeſuit, born at Bruſ- 
els: he was rector of the Jeſuits college at Antwerp, 
and eminent for his ſkill in mathematics. He was 
the firſt who introduced that ſcience among the Jeſuits 
in the low countries: he wrote a book of Optics, and 
vas employed in finiſhing his Catoptrics and Dioptrics, 
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when death prevented him in 1617. 
AGUIRRA ( Joſeph Sænz de), a Benedictine, and 


one of the moſt learned men of the 19) century, was. 


born March 24, 1630. He was cenſor and ſecretary 
of the ſupreme council of the inquiſition in Spain, and 
interpreter of the ſcriptures in the univerſity of Sala- 
manca. He printed three volumes in folio upon Phi- 
loſophy, a Comentary upon Ariſtotle's ten books of 
Ethics, and other pieces. He died at Rome, Auguſt 
19, 1699. 

AGUL, in botany, a ſynonime of the hedyſarum, 
See HEDYSARUM. 

AGURAH, in Jewiſh antiquity, the name of a 
filver coin, otherwiſe called gerah and keſhita. 

AGURIUM, or Acrzivun, (anc. ogr.) a town 
of Sicily in the Val di Demona, near the river Seme- 
tus. The people were called Populus Agyrinenſic, by Ci- 
cero; Agyrinus, by Pliny. It was the birth-place of 
Diodorus Siculus, as be himſelf teſtifies; but he calls it 
Argyrium, as it is now called S. Philippo d' Argirone, 
which modern name ſeems to confirm that Argyrium is 
the true reading. 

AGUSADURA, in ancient cuſtoms, a fee due 
from vaſſals to their lord for the ſharpening their 
ploughisg tackle. Anciently the tenants in ſome ma- 
nors were not allowed to have their rural implements 
ſharpened T7 any but whom the lord appointed ; for 
which an acknowledgment was to be paid, called Agu- 

ſadura, in ſome places Aguſage which ſome take to 
be the ſame with what was otherwiſe called Reillage, 
from the ancient French Reile, a plough-ſhare. 

AGUTI, in zoology, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
of the mouſe,” belonging to the mammalia glires of 
Linnzus. See Mus. 

AGcvuT1-GUEPA, in botany. See SAGITTARIUM, 

AGYEIT, in antiquity, a kind of obeliſks, ſacred 
to Apollo, erected in the veſtibles of houſes, by way 
of ſecurity. | 

AGYNIANTI, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& who con- 
demned all uſe of fleſh, and marriage, as not inſtituted 
by God, but introduced at the inſtigation of the devil. 
The word is compounded of the privative « and yu» 
woman. They are ſometimes alſo called Agynnenſer, and 
Agynii; and are ſaid to have appeared about the year 
694, It is no wonder they were of no long continuance. 
Their tenets coincide in a great meaſure with thoſe of 
the Abelians, Gnoſtics, Cerdonians, and other preach- 
ers of chaſtity and abſtinence. 

AGYRTE, in antiquity, a kind of ſtrolling im- 

oſtors running about the country, to pick up money 
© telling fortunes at rich mens doors, pretending to 
cure diſeaſes by charms, ſacrifices, and other religi- 
ous myſteries ; alſo to expiate the crimes of their de- 
ceaſed anceſtors, by virtue of certain odours and fumi- 
gations; to torment their enemies, by the uſe of ma- 

ical verſes and the like. The word is Greek Ayvela:, 
e the verb ayvee, I congregate; alluding to 
the practiſe of Charletans, who gather a crowd about 
them. | 

AcyRTE, among the Greeks, amount to the ſame 
with Aruſcatores among the Latins, and differ not 
much from gypſies among us. 

AHAB, ſon of Omri king of Iſrael, ſucceeded his 
father A. M. 3086, and ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors 
in impiety and wickedneſs. 
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See CorvBrr. 

AHALOTH. See XyLo-arots. 

AHEAD, a ſea-term, ſignifying further onward 
than the ſhip, or at any diſtance before her, lying im- 
mediately on that point of the compaſs to which her 
tem is directed. It is uſed in oppoſition to aftern, 
which expreſſes the ſituation of any object behind the 
ſhip. See ASTERN. 

AHICCYATLI, in zoology, the Indian name of 
a ſerpent reſembling the rattle-ſnake, only it wants the 
rattles. It is as fatal in the effect of its poiſon as any 
known ſpecies of ſerpent. ; 

A HMELLA, in botany. See Bipens. 

AHOUAl, in botany, a ſynonime, and alſo the 
trivial name of a ſpecies of the cerbera. See CERBERA. 

A-HULL, in the fea-language, the ſituation of a 
{hip when all her ſails are furſed on account of the vio- 
lence of the ſtorm, and when having laſhed her helm 
on the lee- ſide, ſhe lies nearly with her fide to the wind 
and ſea, her head being ſomewhat inclined to the di- 
rection of the wind. | | 

AHUN, a town in France, in the Upper Marche 
and generality of Moulins, and is a royal juriſdiction. 
It is ſeated on the river Creuſe, near a Benedictine ab- 
bey of the fame name, eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Gue- 
ret, 30 north-eaſt of Lomages, and 55 ſouth-caft of 
Moulins. E. Long. 2. 8. N. Lat. 49. 5. 

AHUYS, a town of Sweden. It is ſmall, but very 
ſtrong by its ſituation, and has a good port. It is in 
the principality of Gothland, in the territory of Blec- 
kingy, near the Baltic ſea, about 18 miles from Chriſ- 
tianſtadt. E. Long. 14. 10. N. Lat. 56. 20. 

AI, (anc. geog.) a town in Judea, to the north of 
Jericho, called à by Joſephus, and the inhabitants 
Ainate. 

AICUROUS, a ſpecies of parrot. See Ps1TTACus. 

AJALON, (anc. geog.) a town of the tribe of 
Dan, one of the Levitical. Another in the tribe of 
Benjamin, in whoſe valley Joſhua commanded the moon 
to ſtand ſtill, being then in her decreaſe, and conſe- 
quently to be ſeen at the ſame time with the ſun. 

AJAN, a coaſt and country of Africa, has the ri- 
ver Quilmanci on the ſouth ; the mountains from which 
that river ſprings, on the weſt ; Abyſſinia, or Ethio- 
pia, and the flraight of Babelmandel, on the north; 
and the caſtern, or Indian ocean, on the eaſt. The 
coaſt abounds with all neceſſaries of life, and has plenty 
of very good hories. The kings of Ajan are often at 
war with the emperor of the Abyſſins; and all the pri- 
ſoners they take they (ell to the merchants of Cambaya, 


thoſe of Aden, and other Arabs, who come to trade - 


in their harbours, and give them in exchange, coloured 
cloths, glaſs-beads, raiſins, and dates; for which they 
alſo take back, beſides ſlaves, gold and ivory. The 
whole ſea-coalt, from Zanguebar to the ſtraight of 
Babelmandel, is called the coaſt of Ajan; and a con- 
ſiderable part of it is ſtyled the Deſert-coaft. 
AJAX, the ſon of Oileus, was one of the principal 
enerals that went to the ſiege of Troy: he raviſhed 
Caſſandra the daughter of Priam, even in the temple 
of Minerva, where ſhe thought to have found ſanc- 
tuary. It is ſaid, he made a ſerpent of fifteen feet 
long ſo familiar with him, that it eat at his table, 


and followed him like a dog. The Locrians had 


— 
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AHAZATULA, the trivial name of a ſpecies of the a ſingular veneration for his memory. 


coluber. 
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AJax, the ſon of Telamon, was, next to Achilles, 
the moſt valiant general among the Greeks at the fiepe 
of Troy: he commanded the troops of Salamis, and 
performed many great actions, of which we have an 
account in the Iliad, in Di&ys Cretenfis, and in the 23% 
book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. He was ſo enraged that 
the arms of Achilles were adjudged to Ulyſles, that he 
immediately became mad. The Greeks paid great ho- 
nours to him after his death, and erected a magnificent 
monument to his memory upon the promontory of 
Rheteum. 

Afax, in antiquity, a furious kind of dance, in 
uſe among the Grecians; intended to repreſent the 
madneſs of that hero, after his defeat by Ulyſſes, to 
whom the Greeks had given the preference in his con- 
teſt for Achilles's arms. Lucian, in his treatiſe of 
Dancing, ſpeaks of dancing the Ajax.—'There was al- 
ſo an annual feaſt called Ajantia, Alarſtua, conſecrated 
to that prince, and obſerved with great ſolemnity in 
the iſland of Salamis, as well as in Attica; where, in 
memory of the valour of Ajax, a bier was expoſed, 
ſet out with a complete ſet of armour. 

AJAZZO, a ſea-port town of the iſland of Corſi- 
ca, in the Mediterranean, with a biſhop's ſee. Long. 
26. 35. Lat. 41. 40. 

AJ4z70, a ſea-port town of Natolia, in the pro- 
vince of Caramania, anciently Sileſia, ſeated on the 
coaſt of the Mediterranean, 30 miles north of Antioch, 
and 50 welt of Aleppo, where the city of Iſſus anci- 
ently ſtood, and near which Alexander fought his ſe- 
cond battle with Darius. Long. 33. 10. Lat. 37. o. 
_ AICHSTAT, a town of Germany, in Franconia, 
and capital of a biſhoprick of the ſame name. It is 
remarkable for a curious piece of workmanſhip, called 
the Sun of the Holy Sacrament, which is in the 
church: it is of maſcy gold, of great weight, and is 
enriched with 350 diamonds, 1400 pearls, 250 rubies, 
and other precious ſtones. This place is moderately 
large, and ſeated in a valley on the river Altmul, 10 
5 N. of Newburgh, and 37 8. of Neuremberg. 
E. Lon. 11. 10. N. Lat. 49. 0. The biſhoprick is 
45 miles in length, and 17 in breadth; and the biſhop 
is chancellor of the church of Mayence or Mentz. 
AID, in a general ſenſe, denotes any kind of aſſiſ- 
ance given by one perſon to another, 

Alp, in law, denotes a petition made in eourt to 
call in help from another perſon who has intereſt in 
land, or any other thing conteſted, 

Arv-de-camp, in military affairs, an officer employ- 
ed to receive and carry the orders of a general. 

Alb, Auxilium, in ancient cuſtoms, a ſubſidy paid 
by vaſſals to their lord on certain occaſions. ' Such were 
the aid of relief, paid upon the death of the Lord 
Meſne to his heir ; the aid cheval, or capital aid, due 
to the chief lord on ſeveral occaſions, as, to make his 
eldeft ſon a knight, to make up a portion for marry- 
ing his daughter, &c. : 

AIDS, in the French cuſtoms, certain duties paid 
on all goods exported or imported into that kingdom- 

Court of Als, in France, a ſovereign court eſta- 
bliſhed in ſeveral cities, which has cognizance of 2 
cauſes relating to the taxes, gabelles, and aids, im- 
poſed on ſeveral ſorts of commodities, eſpecially xine. 


ADs, in the menage, are the ſame with what 2 
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writers call cheriſhings, and uſed to avoid the neceſſity 
of corrections. —The inner heel, inner leg, inner rein, 
&c. are called inner aids ; as the outer heel, outer leg, 
outer rein, Qc. are called outer aids. | 

AIDAN, a famous Scottiſh biſhop of Lindisfarne, 
or Holy Iſland, in the 7h century, was employed by 
Oſwald king of Northumberland in the converſion of 


the Engliſh, in which he was very ſucceſsful. He died 
ben 

by ATGHENDALE, the name of a liquid meaſure 
uſed in Lancaſhire, containing ſeven quarts. _ 

AIGLE, a bailiwick, in the territory of Romand, 
in Swiſſerland, conſiſts of mountains and valleys, the 
principal of which are the Aigle and Bex. Through 
theſe is the great road from Vallais into Italy. When 
you paſs. by Villeneuve, which is at the head of the 
lake of Geneva, you enter into a deep valley three miles 
wide, bordered on one fide with the Alps of Swiſſer- 
land, and on the other with thoſe of Savoy, and croſſed 
by the river Rhone. Six miles from thence you meet 
with Aigle, a large town, ſeated in a wide part of the 
valley, where there-are vineyards, fields, and meadows. 
The governor's caſtle is on an eminence that overlooks 
the town, and has a lofty marble tower. This govern- 
ment has nine large pariſhes; and is divided into four 
parts, Aigle, Bex, Olon, and Ormont. This laſt is 
among the mountains, and joins to Rougement, It 
is a double valley, abounding in paſture-lands. Ivor- 
na, in the diſtrict of Aigle, was in part buried by the 
fall of a mountain, occaſioned by an earthquake in 1584. 

A16Le a ſmall town, in France, in Upper Norman- 
dy, twenty-three miles from D*Evereux, and thirty- 
eight from Rouen. It is ſurrounded with walls and 
ditches, has fix gates, three ſuburbs, and three pariſhes, 
It trades in corn, toys, and more particularly in needles 
and pins. E. Long. 1. 5. N. Lat. 48. 35. 

AIGUILLON, a ſmall town of France in the pro- 
viace of Guienne, ſituated at the conflux of the rivers 
Garonne and Lot. 

AIGUISCE, in heraldry, denotes a croſs with its 
four ends ſharpened, but ſo as to terminate in obtuſe 
angles,—In differs from the croſs firchee, in as much 
as the latter tapers by degrees to a point, and the for- 
mer only at the ends. : | 

AILANA, ArrArn, or Ankrorn, anciently a 
town of Arabia Petrza, fituated near the Sinus Ela- 
rites of the Red Sea. It was alſo called Elath, and 
_ (Stephanus, Strabo, Moſes.) The ſame with 

ana. 

AILE, in law, a writ which lies where a perſon's 
—— or great - grand- father, being ſeiſed of 
ands, Oc. in fee-ſimple, the day that he Fied, and a 
liranger abates or enters the ſame day, and diſpoſſeſſes 
the heir of his inheritance, IVES 

AILESBURY, AvLESBURY, Or ALESBURY, a 
borough town in Buckinghamſhire, conſiſting of about 
400 houſes. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, t ough the 
wuſes are not very contiguous : theſe lie round about 
the market place, in the middle of which is a conve- 
mags hall, where the ſeſſions are held, and ſometimes 
ne allizes for the county. It ſends two members to 
Parliament 3 has a market on Saturdays; and three 
ars for cattle, viz. on the Saturday before Palm- 
28 June 14*b, and September 25 tb. It is ſixty 

Les ſouth-eaſt of Bucin gham and forty- four north-weſt 
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of London. W. Long. o. 40. N. Eat. 51. 40. 

AILRED, or Exo, abbot of Reveſby in Lin- 
colnſhire, in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. He 
was born in 1109, of a noble family, and educated in 
Scotland with Henry the ſon of king David. On his 
return to England, he became a monk of the Ciſtertian 
order, in the monaſtery of Reveſby, of which he after- 
wards was made abbot. He died on the 12" of Ja- 
nuary, 1166, aged 57, and was buried in his mona- 
ſtery. He was (ſays Leland) in out eſteem du- 
ring his life; celebrated for the miracies wrought after 
his death; and admitted into the. catalogue of ſaints.” 
He was author of, ſeveral works; moſt of which were 
publiſhed by Gilbo the Jeſuit at Douay, 1631; part 
of them may be alſo found in the Bibliotheca Ciſtertien- 

fir, and Bibliotheca Patrum. His principal work is the 
Speculum charitatis, Leland, Bale, and Pits, mention 
ſeveral manuſcripts which never were publiſhed. 

AINSWORTH (Dr Henry), an eminent noncon- 
formiſt divine, who, about the year 1590, diltinguiſh- 
ed himſelf among the Browniſts ; which drew upon 
him ſuch troubles, that he was obliged to retire to 
Holland, and became miniſter of a church at Amſter— 
dam. His ſkill in the Hebrew language, and his ex- 
cellent Annotations on the Holy Scriptures, which are 
{till highly eſteemed, gained him great reputation. He 
alſo wrote ſeveral pieces in defence of the Browniſts, 
and ſeveral other works. 

AINSWORTH ( Robert), born at Woodyale in 
Lancaſhire in 1660, was maſter of a boarding-ſchool at 
Bethnal-green, from whence he removed to Hackney, 
and to other places in the neighbourhood of London. 
After acquiring a moderate fortune, he retired, and 
lived privately till the time of his death, which happen- 
edin 1743. We are indebted to him for the beit La- 
tin and Engliſh Dictionary extant : he publiſhed it in 
quarto 1736; and in 1752, the fourth edition, under 
the care of Doctor Ward of Greſham College, and the 
Rev. William Younge, was enlarged to two vols folio. 

AIR is that inviſible fluid which every where ſur- 
rounds the globe; and on which depends the life not on- 
ly of every kind of animals, but of vegetables alſo; and 
which ſeems, in ſhort, to be one of the great agents 
employed by nature in carrying on her operations 
throughout the whole world. 

For many ages the air was conſidered as an abſolute- 
ly ſimple fluid, the component parts of which were be- 
yond the reach of man's wiſdom to diſcover. Its com- 
mon operations were thought to be performed, either 
by its heat or cold, its moiſture or dryneſs; and if any 
effects were diſcovered which could not be explained 
by theſe, (ſuch as the appearance of peſtilential diſea- 
ſes), they were reckoned to be entirely ſupernatural, 
and the immediate effect of Divine power. 

In the beginning of the laſt century, Lord Bacon 
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and Galileo diſcovered ſome of what may be called the „f its me- 


mechanical powers of the air. Ihe former, from ex- 
periments, aſcertained its elaſticity; and the latter, its 
weight. The preſſure of the atmoſphere, however, 
was more fully diſcovered by Toricelli, the diſciple of 
Galileo, and inventor of the barometer, as Lord Bacon 
had been of the thermometer. Paſcal obſerved, that 
this preſſure was not always the ſame ; but diminiſhed 
according to the height to which the barometer was 
carried. Otto de Guerick ſoon after invented the air- 


pump; 


chanical 
powers. 
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Air. pump; which was much improved by Mr Boyle and leſs than 516 cubic-inches of air; while a cubie- inch kk : 
Doctor Hoock, two members of the Royal Society. of tallow yielded only 18 inches. In the mineral — 2 
The complete knowledge of the mechanical properties kingdom, pit - coal gave out the greateſt quantity of 
of the air, however, mult be aſcribed to the labours of this fluid, 360 inches of air being obtained frbm one 
Doctor Halley and Sir Iſaac Newton; who have, by inch of it, or nearly one-third of its whole weight 
mathematical demonſtration, eſtabliſhed its rarefaction, From the ſame quantity of antimony, only 28 inches 
and the proportion in which it is rareſied, according ts were obtained. By fermentation, 639 cubic inches of 
its diſtance from the earth, &c. air were obtained from 42 inches of ſmall- beer in ſeven 
While theſe diſcoveries were making concerning the days ; and from 26 inches of bruiſed apples, 968 inches 
mechanical properties of the air, little notice ſeems to of air were obtained in thirteen days. | 
have been taken of the different kinds of fluid which In examining the quantities of air produced from Brod. 
go under that name. It was known, indeed, that air combinations of different bodies, very ſtrange pheno- ant aj 
was ſeparable from terreſtrial bodies by means of fire, mena appeared; the very combinations which produ- ti 
4 fermentation, &c.; but this was commonly reckoned ced air one day, would abſorb all they had produced, 
Van Hel- to be the ſame with the air we breathe. Van Hel- and ſometimes much more, the next. If a cubic inch 
_ mont, a diſciple of Paracelſus, was the firſt who under- of fal-ammoniac, with one cubic-inch of oil of vitriol, 


verer of dif- 
Ferent kinds 
OL air. 


took to make inquiries concerning this ſpecies of air. 
He gave it the name of gas fyiveſtre, from the Dutch 
—_ 2b2aft, ſignifying ſpirit ; and obſerves, that ſome 
bodies reſolve themſelves almoſt entirely into it.“ Not, 
(fays he), that it had been actually contained in that 
orm in the bodies from which it was ſeparated ; but 
it was contained under a concrete form, as if fixed, or 


that ſixty-two pounds of charcoal contain ſixty- one 
pounds of gas, and only one pound of earth. To the 
effluvium of gas, he alſo attributes the fatal effects of 
the grotto 401 Cani in Italy, and the ſuffocation of 
workmen in mines. He aſſerts, that it is to the corrup- 
tion of the aliment, and the gas diſcharged from it, 
that we are to attribute wind, and the diſcharges of it 
from the bowels. Upon the ſame principles he ac- 
counts for the ſwelling of dead bodies, which have re- 
mained fome time 2 4 water; and for the tumours 
which ariſe on ſome parts of the body in certain diſea- 
ſes. He alfo determines, that this gas is different from 
the air we breathe ; that it has a greater affinity with 
water: and he imagined it might conſiſt of water re- 
duced to vapours, or a very ſubtitle acid combined with 


produced five or fix cubic-inches of air the firſt day; 
and the next, abſorbed 15. In a few hours, fix inches 
of oyſter- ſliells, and as much vinegar, produced 29 in- 
ches of air; but, in nine days, 21 inches were abſorh- 
ed, and the remainder diſappeared upon pouring water 
into the veſſel. A quarter of an inch 2 
and one cubic inch of ſulphur, inſtead of producing, 


| coagulated.” According to this author, the gas ſyl- abſorbed 19 inches of air. A cubic inch of aquafortis, 
1 veſtre is the ſame with what is ſeparated from all ſub- with an equal quantity of marcaſite, abſorbed 85 in- 
l {ſtances by fermentation ; from vegetables by the action ches; but the ſame quantity of aquafortis and ſea- 
of fire; from gun-powder when 1t explodes; and from coal, abſorbed 18 inches in three days; after which, 

0 charcoal when burning. On this occaſion he aſſerts, inſtead of abſorbing, they generated 12 inches. Two 


cubic inches of lime, with four of vinegar, abſorbed 
22 inches of air : but two inches of lime, with an equal 
quantity of fal-ammoniac, abſorbed 115 inches. 

By examining flaming ſubſtances, it appeared that 
all of them, mitre alone excepted, abſorbed or conſu- 
med air. A lighted candle, three-fifths of an Engliſh 
inch in diameter, conſumed 78 inches of air: linen- 
rags, dipped in melted brimſtone, and burnt in a large 
veſſel, conſumed 198 inches; in a ſmaller one, 150. 
Two grains of Kunkel's phoſphorus abſorbed 28 in- 
ches of air; after which it had only loſt half a grain 
in weight, and in a ſhort time gained a whole grain. 
A rat, confined in a large receiver, conſumed 78 inches 
before it died z and 73 inches of air. breathed by a 
man till he was almoſt ſuffocated, were reduced to 20. 
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Doctor Hales alſo firſt ſuſpected, that the briſknels Suſi 


volatile alcali. 


Niſcove- Mr Boyle repeated all Van Helmont's experiments and ſparkling of the waters, improperly called acidu- 
ries by Mr to more advantage than he himſelf had performed them; hour, were owing to the air they contained. But not- 
ö Boyle. but ſeems not to have proceeded further in his diſco- withſtanding all his diſcoveries concerning the quantity 
f veries than Van Helmont did: only he found, that of elaftic fluid obtained from different bodies, be did 
| there are ſome bodies, ſuch as ſulphur, amber, cam- not imagine there was any eſſential difference between 
| phor, &c. which diminiſh the volume of air in which this fluid and the air we breathe, only that it was load- be 
5 they burn. - ed with noxious vapours, foreign to its nature. He de 
| By DrHales. Doctor Hales was the firſt perſon who attempted to therefore endeavoured to reſtore air which had been , 


determine the quantity of air produced from different 
bodies : and, for this purpoſe, he made experiments on 
almoſt every known ſubſtance in nature, examining 
them by diſtillation, fermentation, combuſtion, combi- 
nations, & c. Of the vegetable ſubſtances which he ex- 
amined, crude tartar ſeems to have yielded the greateſt 
quantity of air, and eſſential oils the leaſt. , fac a 
cubic-inch of the former he obtained 504 cubic-inches 
of air; and from a like quantity of oil of aniſeeds, 
only 22. Of the animal-ſubſtances, the greateſt quan- 
tity of air was obtained from the human calculus, or 
ſtone extracted from the bladder: three quarters of a 
cubic-inch of this ſubſtance yielding, on diſtillation, no 


depraved by the reſpiration of animals, or by burning 
bodies, to its original purity. This he attempted, by 
filtering it through flannel which had been ſteeped in 
a ſolution of ſalt of tartar; and by this means the ar 
was perfectly reſtored. A candle, likewiſe placed un- 


der a receiver, lined with flannel dipped in a ſolutiou 


of this ſalt, burned conſiderably longer than it would 
otherwiſe have done. The flannels, 3 through 
which the air was filtered, were ſenſibly increaſed in 
weight. | 


What doctor Hales only ſuſpected, concerning the col 


impregnation of ſome kinds of waters with air, Was by Wi 


confirmed by M. Venel, profeſſor of chemiſtry at _ 
pe 1er; 


ki pelier, in a memoir read before the Royal Academy of 
to diſengage the air from the Seltzer_ waters, and to 
meaſure its quantity; which he conſtantly found to 
amount to about one-fifth of its bulk. When the wa- 
ter was deprived of this air, it became flat, and ceaſed 
to ſparkle ; the only difference then between the Selt- 
ver water, deprived of its air, and common water, was, 
that the former contained a ſmall quantity of ſea-falt. 
Upon theſe principles he attempted to recompoſe 
Seltzer water, by ——_ in a pint of common water 
two drachms of foſſile alkali, and then adding an equal 
quantity of marine acid. The quantity of ſea-ſalt 
produced by the union of theſe two, he knew would 
prove equal to that contained in a pint of Seltzer-water; 
and the efferveſcence produced by the action of the 
acid and alcali upon each other, he imagined, would 
produce air ſufficient for the impregnation of the wa- 
ter. In this he- was not deceived ; the water thus pro- 
duced was not only analogous to Seltzer, but much 
more ſtrongly impregnated with air. 

Dr Black profeſſor of chemiſtry at Glaſgow, now 
at Edinburgh, firſt diſcovered, that > puny alba, 
chalk, and all the earths in general which are redu- 
ced to quicklime by calcination, conſiſt of an alcaline 
carth, by itſelf ſoluble in water, but which, combined 
with a large quantity of fixed air, becomes inſoluble; 
loſing the properties of quicklime, and afſuming the 
natural appearance we obſerve thoſe earths to have when 
not reduced into lime The ſame thing he diſcovered 
in alkalies, both fixed and volatile. Gn the fixed air 
contained in theſe bodies, he found their property of 
eferveſcing with acids to depend, as likewiſe their 
mildneſs; both the alcalies and calcareous earth bein 
highly cauſtic when deprived of their fixed air. He alſo 


it was ſtronger with calcareous carth, than with fix- 
ed alcali; with fixed alcali, than magneſia; and with 


the fixed air of alcaline falts unites itſelf with the preci- 
pitates of metals, when thrown down from acids ; and 
that the increaſe of weight obſervable in theſe precipi- 
tates, was owing to this cauſe. But he was of opinion, 
that the fluid which he called fxed air was very diffe- 
rent from the common air we breathe; and therefore 
adopted the name of air, merely as one already eſta- 
blithed, whatever impropriety there might be in the 
term, 

In the mean time, the count de Saluces, at Turin, 
was employing himſelf in making experiments on the. 
elaſtic fluid diſcharged from gun- powder. — He found, 
that, when at liberty, this ſpecies of air occupied two 
hundred times the ſpace of that taken up by the gun- 
powder itſelf. He was able to reduce it to the = 
Rate with common air, by filtering through alcaline 
ſolutions, or by expoſing it for twelve hours to the de- 


ed from pulvis fulminans he found to be much leſs in 
quantity than that from gun- powder, notwithſtand- 
115 the exploſion of the former is much greater. He 
alſo obſerved, that air diſengaged from 7 ee bo- 
2 extinguiſhes flame; but that what was ſeparated 
om volatile alcali and vinegar, was an exception to 


this _ He was, however, of opinion, that all theſe 
OL, | 
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— bv ionces in 1750. This gentleman proceeded fo far as 


found, that this fluid which he called fixed-air, had dif- 
ferent degrees of affinity with different ſubſtances; that 


magneſia, than volatile- alcali. He allo ſuſpected, that 


gree of cold in which water freezes. The air detach- 


A 1 K 
different fluids were only common air loaded with hetero- Air. 
geneous particles. eee ee 
Mr Faller firſt inferred, from Doctor Hales's expe- By Mr Hal- 
riments, that air is the real cement of bodies; which, ler. 
fixing itſelf in the ſolids and fluids, unites them to each 
other, and ſerves as a bond by which they are kept ry 
from diſſolution. In 1964, Dr Macbride of Dublin By Dr Mac- 
publiſhed a number of experiments in ſupport of this bride. 
doctrine. From his work it appears, that fixed air is 
ſeparated, not only from all ſubſtances in fermentation, 
but alſo from all animal ſubſtances as they begin topu- 
trefy; and that this air is capable of uniting itſelf to all 
calcareous earths, as well as alcalies both fixed and vo- 
latile, and reſtoring to them the property of efferveſ- 
cing with acids when they have by any means been 
deprived of it. —The concluſions drawn by him from 1, „ 

a . = pinion 
his numerous experiments were, that fixed air is an ela- concerning 
ſtic fluid, very different from the common air we fixed air. 
breathe: that it is poſſeſſed of a ſtrong antiſeptic quali- 
ty, and may be introduced with ſafety into the inteſti- 
nal canal, and other parts of the animal economy, 
where common air would have fatal effects; but is mor- 
tal if breathed into the lungs, &c. 15 

In 1766 and 1767, Mr Cavendiſh communicated Quantity of 
ſome new experiments to the Royal Society at Lon- _ 5 
don, wherein he determines the quantity of air con- ,jcatine alis 
tained in fixed alcali, when fully ſaturated with it, to determined 
be five-twelfths of its weight, and ſeven-twelfths in vo- by Mr Ca- 
latile alcali : that water is capable of abſorbing more "24h 
than its own bulk of this air; that it has then an agree- 
able, ſpirituous, and acidulous taſte ; and that it has the 
property of diſſolving calcareous earths and magneſia, 
as well as almoſt all the metals, eſpecially iron — zinc: 
that the vapour of burning charcoal occaſions a remark- 
able diminution of common air, at the ſame time that a 
conſiderable quantity of fixed air is produced in the o- 
peration. He alſo found, that ſolution of copper in ſpi- 
rit of ſalt, inſtead of producing inflammable air, like 
that of iron or zinc, afforded a | Yarn of air which loſt 
its elaſticity as ſoon as it came into contact with water. Fan 

About the ſame time that Dr Macbride publiſhed Dr Black's 
his experiments, a treatiſe appeared, written in Ger- theory op- 
man by Mr Meyer, apothecary at Oſnabruck, wherein poſed by Mr 
he oppoſes Doctor Black's theory concerning fixed 
air being the cauſe of efferveſcence in calcareous earths 
and * ſalts. The loſs of weight theſe ſubſtances 
ſuffer by calcination, he attributes to the quantity of 
water expelled by the vehement heat ; and their not 
efferveſcing afterwards, he attributes to their having 
been neutralized, while in the fire, by a peculiar kind 
of acid, which he calls acidum pingue. The exiſtence 
of ſuch an acid in lime he proves from the precipitation 
of lime-water by alcaline ſolutions. From this he con- 
cludes, that the acidum pingue forſakes the earth, which 
it before kept in a diſſolved ſtate, to unite with the al- 
cali, This acid he alſo affirms to be what eſcapes 
from charcoal in burning ; what unites with metals in 
their calcination; and what gives the cauſticity to vo- 
latile and fixed alcalies, as being the very acid, cauſtic, 
or power of fire itſelf, | | ny 

A ſtrong objection lies ee theory, from a = manner 
fact diſcovered by Doctor Black; namely, that pure P. — 
calcareous earth diſſolved in the nitrous acid, may be objections. 
precipitated either in the form of lime, or of chalk, ac- 


cording as we make uſe of the cauſtic or the mild alca- 
2. lies. 
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lies. The reaſon given by Dr Black for this pheno- 
menon is, that, in the diſſolution of the earth by the 


acid, all its fixed air is expelled. In the precipitation, 
if a mild fixed alcali is made uſe of, the fixed air is ex- 


pelled from it by its union with the acid, and the cal- 


careous earth has liberty again to combine with the fixed 
air expelled from the alcali; in which caſe, the earth ap- 
pears in its natural mild ſtate: but if an alcali is made 
uſe of, which contains no fixed air, the calcareous earth 
has none to combine with, and therefore appears in the 
ſtate of lime. | 

This formidable objection Mr Meyer cafily ſolves by 
his new hypotheſis of the acidum pingue.“ When we 
mix (ſays he) a ſolution of calcareous earth in the nitrous 
acid with a cauſtic fixed alcali in a fluid ſtate, we mix 
ſolutions of two neutral ſalts together; the one of cal- 
careous nitre, the other of alcali ſaturated with aci- 
dum pingue. In this caſe, according to the known laws 


of affinities, a double decompoſition ought to take 


place; and we fee it actually does ſo. The weaker 
acidum pingue is expelled from its baſis by the nitrous 
acid, which forſakes the earth to unite with the alcali. 
The acidum pingue, having now nothing elſe to com- 
bine with, unites with the earth which the nitrous acid 
hath left, neutralizes, and forms it into lime. The caſe 
is different when the mild alcali is employed: for this 
having no acidum pingue joined with it, can communi— 
cate none; and therefore the precipitate falls as a cal- 
careous earth.“ 

To this new ſyſtem of Mr Meyer's, Mr Jacquin, 
botanical profeſſor at Vienna, publiſhed an anſwer in 
1769. He firſt attempts to prove, that calcareous earth 
is not converted into quicklime merely by the loſs of 
its humidity. To aſcertain this, he diſtilled 38 ounces 
of limeſtone in a ſtone- retort, fitted with a large tubu- 
lated receiver, with a fire gradually increaſed to the 
higheſt degree; and obtained only two ounces of water, 
which Ws ſome ſlight traces of volatile alcali. This 
came over with a moderate fire; and after the aqueous 
vapours ceaſed, an elaſtic vapour began to ſeparate very 
plentifully, and continued for an hour and an half to fly 
of through the tube of the receiver with an hiſſing 
noiſe. The lime which was left in the retort weighed 
only 17 ounces. — Here was therefore a deficiency of 
19 ounces, which Mr Jacquin attributed to the air; and, 
according to him, limeſtone contains ſix or ſeven hun- 
dred times its bulk of air. 

Mr Jacquin afterwards examines the action of water 
upon lime; and finds, that it is by no means the abſence 
or preſence of moiſture in any degree, which conſtitutes 
lime; ſecing it can be preſerved under water for any 
length of time as lime, provided we keep the ſurface 
of the water from contact with the air. 

About the time that Mr Jacquin's performance made 
its appearance, Mr Meyer died; but Mr Crans, phyſi- 
cian to his Pruſian majeſty, publiſhed a reply to Mr 
Jacquin at Leipſic. He dludes the force of M- Jac- 
quin's experiment with limeſtone diſtilled in a retort, by 
attributing to water, reduced to a ſtate of vapour, or 
in a great degree of expanſion, the elaſtie ſeparation 


during the continuance of the diſtillation. But of this 
aTertion he hath not brouglit any decifive proof. 


Mr Craus denies that lime is deprived of the power 
of eflerveſcing with acids; and corroborates his aſſer- 


tion, both from experiments made by himſeif, and 
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by the united teſtimonies of Meſſrs Duhamel, Geo. 
froy, Homberg, and Pott.--On this occaſion he objects, 
that if lime differs from calcarcous earth only in beine 
deprived of its air, it ought, by a ſhort expoſure to 
the open air, to imbibe all that it has loſt; but ſo far 
from this, he affirms, that, after being expoſed a con. 
ſiderable time, it even acquires greater cauſticity. In 
favour of Mr Meyer's hypotheſis, he likewiſe obſerves, 
that the ſudden ſwelling and heat, obſerved in the ſla- 
king of lime, is a natural conſequence of his ſyſtem, 


whereas it is abſolutely inexplicable on Dr Black's 


hypotheſis ; which alſo can give no reaſon why calea. 
reous earth diſſolves with very little heat in the nitrous 
acid, while the diſſolution of lime in the ſame acid pro. 
duces a degree of heat ſuperior to that of boiling wa- 
ter; and aſſerts the partiſans of fixed air to be utterly 
unable to explain many phenomena, which upon Mr 
Meyer's plan are perfectly intelligible. 

This author further obſerves, that lime-water diſ. 
ſolves ſulphur, camphor, and reſins, nearly in the ſame 
manner that ſpirit of wine does. If Dr Black's dif. 
ciples then reaſon conſiſtently, they ought to ſay that it 
renders thoſe ſubſtances ſoluble by attracting their air 
from them; but thus they will be obliged to affirm the 
ſame of ſpirit of wine, which, he ſays, would lead them 
into a labyrinth of difficulties, if not of abſurdities. 

With regard to efferveſcence, Mr Crans obſerves, that, 
in the difloJution of a calcareous earth, we may have 


an efferveſcence or not, juſt as we pleaſe, by employ- 


ing a ſtrong or a weak acid; whereas, on Dr Black's 
plan, there ought to be an efferveſcence whether tlc a- 
cid employed is ſtrong or weak. — He afterwards ſhews, 
that a briſk efferveſcence may be obtained by a mixture 
of cauſtic lixivium with an acid, though, according to 
Dr Black and Mr Jacquin, neither of theſe ſubitan- 
ces contain any air. Mr Crans's method is to pour 
ſome cauſtic lixivium into a ſolution of calcareous earth. 
The alcali trickles down the ſides of the bottle, and 
reaches the bottom. If the two liquors are afterward: 
ſuddenly agitated, a briſk efferveſcence enſues, and the 
precipitation is formed in an inſtant. 

The experiments adduced by Dr Black and Mr Jac- 
quin for the ſupport of their ſyſtem, from the preci- 
pitation of calcareous earths in the form of lime by 
cauſtic alcalies, are abſolutely denied by Mr Crans; 
who affirms, that, with whatever alcali he precipitated 
the earth, the precipitate always efferveſced with acids. 
The only difference he could perceive, was, that it had 
ſome degree of ſolubility in water, and turned ſyrup 
of violets green. 


A {trong argument in Dr Black's favour 1s, that His zl 
calcareous carths, when diſſolved in acids, ſuffer a lots bn 
of weight equal to what they would have done, had ee 


they been reduced by calcination into quicklime.— 
Here Mr Crans oppoſes experiments made by ſolutions 
of calcareous ſtones in the nitrous acid, compared with 
ſolntions of lime. In theſe proceſſes, he always ob- 
ſerved 2 conſiderable diminution of weight, but without 
any rule ; ſometimes the lime appeared more diminiun- 
ed than the calcareous earth, at other times the calcarc- 
013 carth appeared to receive an augmentation in weight 
during its diſſolution, Theſe experiments, howev®") 
do not appear to have been made with ſufficient accu 
racy, both as Mr Crans employed too ſhallow vellc!s, 
and likewiſe operated upon ſuch ſinall quantities, os 
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an error in the ſcales _ occaſion moſt of the ine- 
onalitics he has remarke 
ahr, Mr Crans proceeds to Dr M*Bride's expe- 
"16153 concerning the reſtoration of the efferveſcing 
ner to alcalies by means of fixed air. To this trial he 
mitted the cauſtic lixivium made after Mr Meyer's 
method. The air detached from an ellerveſeing mixture 
-ecipitated from the lixivium a white ſediment, which 
collected at the bottom of the bottle. The liquor alſo ac- 
quired, after ſome time, the property of efferveſeing with 
idle; but he obſerved, that it did ſo, nearly, in as ſhort 
A time when expoſed to the open air. He alſo remark- 
ed, that this property was much ſooner recovered if the 
Iisicium was placed over a moderate fire; and that it 
was recovered at the inſtant when the fumes began to 
rte. Hence Mr Crans concludes, that it acquires the 
efferveſcing power only in proportion to the evapora- 
tion of the cauſtic principle, or acidum pingue, to 
which the alcali was united. ; 

The fame thing was obſerved with reſpect to the 
conltic volatile alcali obtained from ſal ammoniac. Mr 
Crans placed one portion of it in a ſtove; another on 
hot cinders z and expoſed the third to the vapours of 
an elſerveſeing mixture. At the end of eight hours all 
the three efferveſced. The reaſon he gives, is, the eva- 
poration of the acidum pingue; ſo that, according to 
him, the fixed air had no other effect than what might 
ave naturally taken place in the open air. 

Upon the whole, Me Crans agrees that fixed air 
combines with alcaline liquors; but he affirms that theſe 
:quors are impregnated in the ſame manner with com- 
mon water, and denies that there is any real combina- 
tion, or that to ſuch a combination 1s owing the mild 
ſtate of alcaline ſalts. This he conſtantly aſcribes to 
the evaporation of the acidum pingue. 

2 While Mr de Crans thus attacked Dr Black's doc- 
teine at Leipſic, Mr de Smeth did the tame at Utrecht. 
* This gentleman begins with aſſerting that we have no 
knowledge of common air, except by ſome of its phy- 
tical ciFects ; of its internal nature and compolition we 
know nothing; and therefore we ought not to call any 
irbllance ai, merely becaule it has claſticity, and gra- 
viy, while it wants the other eſſential properties of air. 
Fe affirms, that elaſticity is a very equivocal character- 
iiuc of air; and that we may at this rate affirm water 
r-duced mito vapours to be atmofpherical fluid. He is 
0 opinion, that the elaſtic vapours which ariſe either 
tom :-rmenting or efferveſcing liquors, are very diffe- 
rent from atmoſpherical air; and he particularly ob- 
ſerves, that the vapour of fermentation is much more 
ſubtile than common air, as paſſing through bodies 
which would be an unſurmountable obſtacle to the 
latter. This vapuur he found incapable of being re- 
tained by lutes; a moiſtened bladder, tied over the 
mouth of the veſſel, was not at all inflated, though he 
was certain, from other experiments, that a great quan- 
uty of this vapour had eſcaped. Nay, 1o far is he 
om thinking it a particular element, or /mple, in the 
cue wnich chemiſts give to that word, that he is very 
Pulte it did not originally exiſt in the bodies from 
which it is extracted by art, but is only a mia/ma 
lormed by the collifion of ſolid and fluid parts ; that 
* 13 therefore never produced, but in caſes where the 
bodies luſter violent inteſtine motion, in conſequence of 
uhich their parts are altered, broken, and attenuated, 
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ſo as to exhibit the phenomena of fixed air. Air. 
The antiſeptic virtue of aſtringents, according to 

Dr M*bride, conſiſts in the power they have of con- 

tracting the pores of animal ſubſtances, and thus pre- 

venting the eſcape of their fixed air. This argument Mr 

de Smeth pays no regard to; and affirms that we know 

too little of the manner in which aftringents act, to be 

able to form the leaſt induction from thence. Indeed, 23 

from the following experiments mentioned by Mr Hen- Mr Henry's 

ry, F. R. S. it would ſeem that the ſwectening pro- ee 

perties of fixed air may poſſibly depend on an affinity the — 

between this fluid and the ſeptic particles ariſing from tic power of 

putrid bodies.“ A piece of putrid beef, faſtened by fixed air. 

a ſtring to a cork, was confined in three pints of fixed 

air for 13 hours, during which time it was conſiderably, 

though not entirely, ſweetened ; but the air in the bot- 

tie ſeemed to have acquired all the putrid ſmell of 

which the fleſh had been deprived ; ſo that the ſeptic 

effluvium did not ſeem to be deſtroyed, but only to 

change its place. Slips of linen cloth alſo, dipped in 

very rancid oil, were much ſweetened by being expo- 

ſed to a ſtream of fixed air froni an efferveſcent mix- 

ture; but a pint-bottle of the ſame oil, though it ab- 

ſorbed much of this air, ſo as to become entirely ſa- 

turated with it, was not ſweetened in the leaſt.“ 24 
Mr de Smeth endeavours to overthrow Dr Black's A remark- 

theory by a number of experiments, moit of which are able CE. Ms 

evidently inconcluſive. 'The principal, indeed the on- 3 N 

ly one, which deſerves attention, is the following: — 

Having obſerved that Homberg's pyrophorus gained 

weight conſiderably by being expoſed to the air, he 

was induced to make the ſame experiment with regard 

to quicklime. Twelve ounces of this ſubſtance, bein 

expoſed to the air in a balance, augmented almoſt viſi- 

bly in weight during the firſt month. After this pe- 

riod, its attractive power diminiſhed conſiderably; and 

at the end of a year, or thirteen months, was abſo 

lutely loſt. In this time it had acquired an augmen- 

tation in weight of four ounces, three drachms, and 

forty grains; was reduced to a fine powder, and no 

longer ſeparated the volatile alcali but in a concrete 

form. After a ſpace of thirteen months, then, the 


whole weight of this lime was ſixteen ounces, three 


drachms, and forty grains. Mr de Smeth weighed, 
ſeparately, twelve ounces, three drachms, and forty 
grains; which, by calculation, he found ought to con- 
tain three ounces, two drachms, fifty-four grains and an 
half, of matter attracted from the atmoſphere. This mat- 
ter he thought would be eaſily diſſipable by fire; and 
to aſcertain himſelf of this, he put the abovementioned 
quantity into an earthen retort, and expoſed it to a very 
ſtrong tire for two hours. During the operation, there 
paſſed into the recciver, one ounce, four drachms, and 
forty grains of pure phlegm, in which no ſaline matter 
could be diſcovered. The reſiduum, weighing ten ounces 


five drachms, proved a quicklime, notwithſtanding there 


was only two drachms of weight lot upon the whole, 


Tf there had been a ſeparation of air then, during the 


operation, it could by no means have been {op conſide- 
rable, as according; to Dr Dack's theory it ought to 
have been. From this experiment it alio appears, that 
quicklime, by being expoſed to the air, gains ſome- 
thing from it which cannot afterwards be ſeparated 
by fire. He afterwards repeated the ſame operation 
in open veſlels, with the ſame ſucceis. Having put the 

- - remaining 
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Air. remaining four ounces of lime in a wind furnace, and 
urged it with a very ſtrong fire, it retained one drachm 
cleven grains of matter, attracted from the atmoſphere. 
Being again expoſed to the air, it regained in weight, 
4 drachms, 28 grains. The ſame thing has been ob- 
ſerved by Mr du Hamel ; who relates, that lime, flaked 
in the air, retained an increaſe of weight, amounting to 
about four and a half drachms per pound, and which could 
not be driven off by the ſtrongeſt fire he could employ. 

During this controverſy among the learned, con- 

- cerning the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of fixed air, as 
ſuch, in terreſtrial bodies, none of the contending par- 
ties ſeem to have apprehended, that this fluid might 
poſſibly be one of the component parts of our atmo- 
ſphere; and, tho? pernicious when ſeparated from the 
others, might nevertheleſs be abſolutely neceſſary, in 

a certain degree, to preſerve that life which its ſuffo- 
cating properties, when collected by itſelf, would ſeem 
. rather than to deſtroy. To decompoſe the 
ſubtile inviſible fluid we daily breathe ; to be able to 
recompoſe it again, and produce air either ſalutary or 
noxious as we pleaſe; ſeems to be one of the higheſt 
25 diſcoveries ever made by man.—'This, however, hath 

Dr Prieſtley been accompliſhed by Dr Prieſtley, whoſe diſcoveries 

firſt _ we now begin to relate. | 

Mer er. The Doctor began his experiments much about the 

tion of the ſame time with Mr de Smeth. He begins with ob- 

atmoſphere. ſerving, that the term fixed air may be equally applied 
to every ſpecies of air hitherto diſcovered; ſeeing in- 
flammable, and other kinds of air, are fixed in terreſtrial 
bodies as well as this. As the term, however, has come 
into ſuch general uſe, he chuſes to retain it, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes , that name the fluid which iſſues from fer- 
menting liquors, and from the efferveſcence of acids with 
calcareous earths. It may be obtained in its greateſt 
purity from a mixture of oil of vitriol and chalk. From 
fermenting liquors alſo, if the quantity is conſiderable, 
it may be obtained tolerably pure; and in this way Dr 
Prieſtley himſelf uſed frequently to procure it, when li- 
26 ving in the neighbourhood of a large brewery. 

His account One general property of this air 1s to be imbibed by 

of fixed air. water with great avidity. By agitation, the water may 

be impregnated very quickly with a great quantity of 
it; but as agitation will alſo make water part with its 
fixed air, fo great a quantity cannot be imbibed by this 
means as when the water is left to take up the air lei- 
ſurely by being at reſt. —The air thus taken up is diſ- 
charged by boiling, or by freezing, the water which 
contains it, 

Dr Prieſtley agrees with Dr Black, that the concrete 
form of volatile alcaline ſalts, as well as the efferveſcing 
power of both kinds of alcalies, and calcareous earths, 
depends upon the preſence of fixed air. He alfo owns 
it to be of an acid nature, though weak, and of a pe- 
culiar kind. This was demonſtrated by Mr Bewly, in 
ſome letters to Dr Prieſtley, wherein he gives an ac- 
count of his having both changed the blue juices of ve- 
getables red with this acid, and likewiſe formed per- 
fectly neutral ſalts, both from fixed and volatile alca- 
li, by means of it; and in the laſt volume of his obſer- 

„ ations, Doctor Prieſtley hath given very ſtrong reaſons 

Fixed air a for thinking that fixed air is a modification of the ni- 

modification trous acid. He found alſo, that it poſſeſſed an ine- 

of the ni- briating quality; and, when combined with fixed al- 
trous acid. cali in duch quantity as to neutralize it, could not be 
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1 
expelled by a boiling heat, unleſs the liquor was ex. 
poſed to the open air; in which caſe it was impoſſihle 
to retain it. The DoCtor hath alſo obſerved, that wa. 
ter held long in fixed air diſcharged from fermentin 
liquor, acquires a very diſagreeable taſte: once he oh. 
ſerved it like tar- water; but could not ſatisfy himſelf 
whence this aroſe, for fear of hurting the liquor; ha. 
ving once injured a large quantity of beer, by holding 
over it a quantity of ether in a glaſs, | 
By agitating pure fixed air in a glaſs, with water, a 
part of it always remained, which the water could not 
imbibe; and in this reſiduum the Doctor found that 
animals could live, though flame was extinguiſhed, By 
a mixture of iron-filings and brimſtone, about one fifth 


of the air was imbibed, and the remainder was not ſo 12 
noxious as before. able 
In making experiments on common air made noxi- geta- 


ous by the burning of candles, brimſtone, &c. he found, 
that lime-water became turbid by being placed in the 
veſſel where the candle was burning. his made him 
ſuſpe&, that the manner in which this change happens 
to the air, is by its depoſiting its heavieſt part, or that 
which commonly goes by the name of fixed air. This 
he was afterwards aſſured of, by finding air conſider. 
ably diminiſhed by the electric ſpark ; and that, in 
conſequence of this, blue juices of vegetables were 
turned red, and lime-water was precipitated exactly 
as by fixed air. —The Count de Saluces, at Turin, had 3 
imagined, that air which had been rendered incapable Mitte 
of ſupporting flame, could be reſtored merely by being — 
expoſed to a conſiderable degree of cold, and alfo by * 
being compreſſed in bladders. Dr Prieſtley repeat- 

ed his experiments; but found them not to ſucceed, 
unleſs the air was compreſſed in bladders only, which 
he attributes to the poroſity of the bladders; and with 


after which time candles would burn in it perfectly ey 
well ; while another portion of the ſame air, after be- 
ing kept for many months, without any vegetation, 
would extinguiſh candles equally as at firſt. | 
The reſtoration of the air depended entirely upon 
the vegetation of the plant made uſe of ; for a great 
number of freſh leaves of mint were unſucceſsfully uſed 
for a long time, in — to reſtore a ſmall 
quantity of air in which candles had burnt out. 
Though mint was the firſt plant made uſe of by the 
doctor in this experiment, he found all others to an- 
ſwer equally well, as well aromatics, as thoſe which 
had no ſmell; and even poiſonous plants, as well as 
others. The plant he found moſt efficacious for this 
purpoſe was ſpinach. 
One caution the doctor gives in making experiments 
of this kind, viz. that it is abſolutely neceſſary to re- 
move all the dead or rotten leaves of the plant; for 
they will deprave air in ſuch a manner as to render it 
incapable of ſupporting. flame. A freſh e 
put under a glaſs veſſel for one night, fo affected the 
air in it, that it extinguiſhed a candle next 2 
and this without any appearance of putrefaction in the 
leaf. 


After candles ceaſe to burn, animals feel little or no 
inconvenience 


jnconvenience from breathing the ſame air. It is im- 
— poſſible, however, for them to breathe air of this or any 
ther kind for any length of time without ſuffocation. 
The reaſon of their death, according to Dr Prieſtley, 
is not the want of the pabulum vitæ, ſuppoſed to be 
contained in the airz but to the air being impregnated 
with ſomething ſtimulating to the lungs. The noxious 
(nuvium with which the air, in this caſe, is loaded, 
cannot be abſorbed by ſtanding, without agitation, in 
freſh or ſalt water. ee vegetables, however, re- 
ſtored air depraved by animal reſpiration, as perfectly 
as that in which candles had burned out. The ſame 
effect was produced by agitating this air with water; 
and in ſome degree, alſo, by a mixture of fixed air. 
4 ir Notwithſtanding that this Kind of air, (which the 
urable Doctor diſtinguiſhes by the name of putrid air), proves 
ge · ſo very noxious to moſt animals; yet vegetables thrive 
in it to a = degree. It is alſo impoſſible for 
them to be kept clean from ſwarms of inſects ; which 
Dr Prieſtley was frequently obliged to bruſh off the 
ſprigs of mint on which he made his experiments. 

Inflammable air was firſt obſerved by Mr Cavendiſh. 
He obtained it from a ſolution of iron, zinc, tin, in 
the marine acid. DoQtor Prieſtley hath fouti$5* that 
this air may be procured from every inflammable ſub- 
ſtance, either animal, mineral, or vegetable, by com- 


by heating them in a gun- barrel, to the orifice of 
which a — or tobacco- pipe was luted, and to 
this was tied a flaccid bladder, in order to catch the 
generated air: but, in order to get a great quantity 
of air, it was neceſſary to apply the heat as ſuddenly, 
and as vehemently, as poſſible. 'By this treatment, a 
bit of dry oak, weighing twelve grains, will yield a 
ſheep's bladder full of air, while only two or three 
ounce meaſures of it can be obtained if the heat is 
ſlowly applied. 

Inflammable air, when made by a quick proceſs, has 
a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, from- whatever ſubſtance it is 
extracted, It differs, however, according to the ſub- 
ſtance from which it is obtained; and is moſt fetid when 
procured from animal bodies. If a quantity of this 
kind of air is contained in a glaſs veſſel ſtanding in- 
verted in water, it will even ſmell through the water; 
which will ſoon become covered with a thin film, aſ- 
ſuming all the different colours. If the air has been 
generated from iron, the film will be a red okre; if from 
21nc, it is a whitiſh ſubſtance, probably the calx of 
that metal ; it likewiſe ſettles to the bottom ; and, 
when the water is ſtirred, has very much the appear- 
ance of wool, When water is once imgregnated in 
this manner, it continues to yield this ſcum De a con- 
ſiderable time after the air is removed. 

This kind of air is no leſs noxious to animals than 
the fixed or putrid kinds. It was generally thought to 
be immiſcible with water : but Dr Prieſtley hath ob- 
lerved four inſtances of its enticely loſing the inflam- 
mable property, and being reduced to half its bulk, 
by long ſtandin in a bottle inverted in water. In this 
ate it extinguiſhed candles much more ſpeedily than 


; ſtantly killed animals that were put into it. 
If inflammable air, contained in a vial, be mixed 
with an equal quantity of common air, it will inſtantly 


explode on the approach of flame. If leſs than an e- 
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buſtion alone. From theſe ſubſtances he extracted it, 


that air in which they had formerly burnt out, and in- 


1 


qual quantity of common air is introduced, a number Air. 

of exploſions may be produced from the ſame quantity 5 

of inflammable air; only taking care to ſtop the mouth 

of the vial immediately after every exploſion, otherwiſe 

the inflammable air will continue burning, tliough in- 

viſibly in the day- time, till the whole is conſumed. A 

ſmall mixture of the fumes of ſmoking ſpirit of nitre, 

makes it go off at once, as if mixed with an equal 

quantity of common air. This kind of air Dr Prieſtley 

could not kindle without bringing it into contact with 

a ſubſtance actually flaming; but Mr Volta, inventor 

of the electrophorus or perpetual electrifying machine, 

hath ſucceeded in firing it by the ſimple electric ſpark, 

even when the electricity is very moderate, by a well 

lighted coal without any flame, by a red hot iron, and 

even by a flint and ſteel, 34 
Upon trial, with fixed air, the inflammable kind Inflamma- 

ſeemed incapable of mixing with it. Even after equal — 1 

quantities of the two had been confined together in 91 Sh gm 

a vial for three years, they did not ſeem to have at all ed air. 


united, or affected one another; the fixed air being 
- abſorbed by water, and the inflammable air exploding , 


as uſual. 


35 
Vegetables continued to grow in this kind of air, Rendered 
but without making it loſe its inflammability, or be- {autary by 
come fit for reſpiration, This could be accompliſhed _” 2 

only by agitation in water. By agitating a large 
quantity of inflammable air in water, one fourth of it 
diſappeared in ten minutes, and a mouſe lived 20 mi- 
nutes in 24 ounce meaſures of the remainder; which 
is as long as that creature can live in the ſame quantity 
of common air. The air was yet, however, inflam- 
mable, though, very weakly ſo. By a continuance of 
the agitation, this air admitted a candle to burn in it; 
and at laſt came to extinguiſh it like that in which a 
candle had burned out. The degree of diminution ſuf- 
fered by this kind of air when it loſt its 1nflammability, 
was about one half. Diſtilled water imbibed about one 
fourteenth of its bulk of inflammable air; but the taſte 
was not ſenſibly altered. 
A mixture of iron-filings and brimſtone, made into 
a paſte with water, diminiſhed the air in which it ſtood, 
between one fourth and one fifth of its whole quantity; 
which then became rather lighter than common air. In 
this ſtate it is highly noxious ; has a very puagent and 
offenſive ſmell ; nor is it meliorated by ſtanding in 
water. The diminution in this, as well as in other 
caſes, Dr Prieſtley concludes to ariſe from a depoſition 
of the fixed air, owing to a ſuperabundant quantity of 
phlogiſton being introduced. : _ | 
All the acids have been reduced by Dr Prieſtley Nurous air. 
into the form of air. He begins with the nitcous, 
which is obtained from a ſolution of any kind of metal- 
lic ſubſtance in that acid. From gold, and the regulus 
of antimony, it is obtained by means of aqua regia. 
He hath even found that it may be obtained in great 
plenty from common water. See WATER. 36 
One of the moſt conſpicuous properties of this air is Diminithes 
the great diminution of any quantity of common air ©9mmon air, 
with which it is mixed, attended with a turbid red or 
deep orange colour, exactly like that which appears on 
unſtopping a bottle containing ſmoking ſpirit of ni- 
tre, Mick the air itſelf very much reſembles in ſmell. 
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This diminution is attended with a confiderable degree 
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of heat. 
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Air, If one ounce meaſure of nitrous, be put to double 


ture will want one ninth of the original quantity; and 
if both kinds of air be very pure, the diminution will 
ſtill go on very ſlowly, till the whole, in a day or two, 
is reduced to one fifth leſs than the original quantity of 
common air. Aſter this ſaturation of common with 
nitrous air, a freſh quantity of the latter makes an ad- 
dition equal to its own bulk, without producing the 
leaſt redneſs, or other viſible effe&.— The diminution 
in this mixture, was found to ariſe from a precipitation 
of the fixed part of the common air, and the condenia- 
tion of the nitrous air into the acid, called ſpirit of 
nitre. The precipitation of fixed air appeared, when 
the proceſs was conducted in lime-water, by its be- 
coming turbid, though a ſmall quantity of this water 
put into the veſſel was not affected by it. The con- 
denſation was evident by the acid tate communicated 
to water in wich this proceſs had been conducted; and 
Ir Bewley has obſerved, that, without a mixture of 
common air, the condenſation of nitrous air will not 
take place. | 
Nitrous air It is alio very remarkable, that the efferveſcence with 
a teſt ot Le nitrous air is neculiar to common air, or that fit for re 
£20dnets of ER ard ah tits wt 3 
common air LPiratton an this exactly in Proportion to it's good 
neſe; that is, the more pure, or fit for reſpiration, any 
quantity of air 18, the greater degree of redneſs will be 
communicated to it on the admixture of nitrous air, and 
vice verſa, Thus the Doctor was furniſhed with a moſt 
- accurate method of meaſuring the degree of goodneſs 
of any kind of air he had occaſion to try.— This teſt is 
equally applicable to air, on whatever account it is ren- 
dered unfit for reſpiration; not the leaſt efferveſcence 
being made between the nitrous and fixed, inflam- 
mable, putrid, or any ſpecies of noxious air. By this 
teſt he was able to diſcover, that air in which candles 
| 13d burned out, was thereby rendered about one third 
| worſe than common g ir. 
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Inflammable air, mixed with nitrous, burns with a 
green flame. Equal proportions of oil of vitriol and 
ſpirit of nitre produced nitrous air; but with a leſs pro- 
portion cf the nitrous acid, an inflammable kind, burn- 
ing with a green fame, was produced. 

By a mixture of iron filings and brimſtone, made in- 
to a paſte with water, nitrous air is remarkably dimi- 
miniſhed ; no more than one fourth of the original 
ings and quantity being left in one hour after the efferveſcence 
| vrinRon?. of the iron and brimftone has begun; which generally 
takes Place in about five or ſix hours after the mixture 
| has been made. The glaſs in which this mixture was 
| made, uſually acquired ſuch a degree of heat, that it 


Nitrous air, thus diminiſhed, has not ſo ſtrong a 


4 | ſmell as at firſt, Lut ſmells exactly like common air di- 
1. m iniſned by the ilarae mixture. 


; It is not then capable 
| of being further diminiſhed by a freſh mixture of iron 
= þ 
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and brim one. Nor is common air, ſaturated with ni- 
trous, any farther diminiſned by a mixture of iron and 
Vrimſtone; thouph the mixture ferments with great 
heat, and {wells very much in it. 

This kind of air, as well as common air ſaturated 
with nitrous, proves fatal both to vegetable and animal 


life. 
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the common atmoſpheric air. 
Diſtilled water abſorbs nitrous air with great avidi- 
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the quantity of common air, in a few minutes the mix- 


ſoft and putrid, into the ſame jar of nitrous air; and 


diminiſhed 2 by this proceſs, it was as much affected by 


Neither of theſe differ in ſpecific gravity from. 
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ty, and acquires from it a remarkably acid and a. 
ſtringent taſte, with a peculiarly pungent ſmell. A 
filmy kind of ſubſtance is alſq precipitated by the union 
of this kind of air with water. The Doctor ſuppoſes 
it to be a calx of the metal employed in producing the 
nitrous air. 

The molt remarkable, and, as Dr Prieſtley oh. p. 
ſerves, probably the moſt uſeful, property of this kind antifea 
of air, is its power of preſerving animal ſubſtances from bon 
putrefaction, and reſtoring thoſe that are already py. i 
trid; which it poſſeſſes in a degree far ſuperior to fixed 
air. In the months of July and Auguſt, 1772, the 
Doctor put two mice, one of them juſt killed, the other 
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after 25 days, having obſerved little or no change in the 
quantity of the air, he took them out; when both 
were found perfectly ſweet: that which had been put 
into the jar when juſt dead, was quite firm; the o- 
ther continued ſoft, but perfectly ſweet. A mouſe 
incloſcd for a month in fixed air, became inſufferably 
offenſive. 

Though this kind of air may be obtained from all 
metallic ſubſtances, yet it is got with difficulty from 
ſome metals, and the proportion yielded by them is 
very different. Iron yields the greateſt quantity, ſix- 
teen ounce meaſures of air being obtained from 20 grains 
of this metal; next to iron, copper, or braſs, yield 
the moſt ; after them ſilver, quiekſilver, c. In attemp- 
ting to get nitrous air from zinc, the following pheno- 
mena occurred, : 

Four penny-weights, and ſeventeen grains of zinc be- 
ing diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre diJuted with an equal 
quantity of water, yielded twelve ounce meaſures of air, 
which was in ſome degree nitrous. The ſolution being 
boiled in a fand heat, ſome air came from it, which ap- 
peared to be the ſame with nitrous air diminiſhed about 
+, or f, by waſhing in water. Upon the evaporation 
of the fluid, there remained a brown fixed ſubſtance, 
which, on an increaſe of heat, gave ont very denſe red 
furaes; and the air was conſiderably diminiſhed within 
the receiver. This ſubſtance, therefore, the Doctor con- 
cludes, muſt have contained the principle on which the 

roperties of nitrous air depend. 

Although the air, however, within the receiver was 


nitrous air, as common air itſelf is, and a candle burned 
in it perfectly well. 

The Doctor next proceeds to an inveſtigation of the 
air produced from the fumes of burning charcoal; and 
he tinds, that in this caſe, as well as in others, a conſi- 
derable diminution of air is occaſioned, and, by the pre- 
cipitation of lime-water contained in the veſſel, there 
appeared to be a depoſition of fixed air. At firlt he 
concluded, that the fixed air in this caſe came from the 
charcoal; but, conſidering the intenſe heat requiſite for 
making charcoal, he thought it more probable it cam: 
from the air, as the great heat requiſite to calcine the 
charcoal would have expelled all the air out of it. 
This, however, was determined in the following manner. g 

Having ſuſpected, from the experiments with char- Piet 
coal, that the diminution of air in all caſes was owing * 
to the depoſition of its fixed part, in conſequence of its wood 
having more than the uſual quantity of phlogiſton; the , 
calcination of metals, which are ſuppoſed to contain 


nothing elſe than a particular kind of earth united to 
phlogiſton, 
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hlogiſton, appeared to be the moſt certain method of 
determining this point. Pieces of lead and tin were ac- 
cordingly fuſpended in given quantities of air, and had 
the focus of a burning mirror thrown upon them, ſo as 
to make them fume copiouſly. A great diminution of 
the air immediately took place; it became in the higheſt 
degree noxious, made no efferveſcence with nitrous air, 
nor was farther diminiſhed by a mixture of iron-ſilings 
and brimſtone. 

The water over which metals have been calcined, ac- 
quires a yellowiſh tinge, and an — pungent 
ſmell and taſte, much like that over which, hrimſtone 
has been frequently burned, A thin whitih.pellicle, 
alſo, covered the ſurface of the water, and#the ſides of 
the vial in which the calcination was made. Mr La 
Voiſier has proved, by ſome experiments, that the cal- 
cination of metals depends entirely on the abſorption of 
ſixed air; that, exactly in proportion to the increaſe of 
their weight, the air in the receiver which contains them 
is diminiſhed ; and that when all-the fixed part of the 
air has been depoſited, the calcination cannot proceed 
farther, until freſh air is admitted. Dr Pneſtley alſo has 
obſerved, that lime- water is not precipitated by ha- 
ving metals calcined over it; but it always acquires the 
peculiar ſmell and taſte above-mentioned. The reaſon 
why none of the lime is precipitated in this caſe, is, 
that the metallic calx has a greater affinity with fixed 
air than lime has, and conſequently abſorbs it preferably 
to the lime. — 

From all theſe experiments, and many more than what 
con be mentioned here, the Doctor concludes, that in 
all caſes the diminution of the air is owing to the de- 
poſition of its fixed part; which happens in conſequence 
of a ſaturation with phlogiſton : that the iuflammable 
principle, having a greater affinity with ſome of the 
coaſtituent parts of the air than its fixed part, unites 
with them in preference to the other ; which immedi- 
ately joins itſelf to whatever has a tendency to abſerb 
it. When an animal or vegetable putrcties, the phlo- 
giſtie matter, together with all its other conſtituent 
parts, is ſet looſe, which he ſuppoſes to be the cauſe of 
the diminution of the air in that caſe, When iron fer- 
ments viith brimſtone and water, there is an evident e- 
icape of pluogiſton, by the metal's being reduced to 
cals, The ſame muſt neceſſarily happen upon the ig- 
nition of charcoal; and as ſpirit of nitre has a vel 
ſtrong affinity with phlogiſton, it is highly probable 
that nitrous air diminiſhes common air, by imparting 
phlogiſton to it, while the acid of the nitrous air, uni- 
ung with the aqueous part of the atmoſphere, con- 
denſes into a liquor. 

As for the Doctor's experiments on the other kinds of 
acidand alkaline air, as they come more properly under 
Curuisrav, we ſhall here only mention, that from the 
lume of the-marine acid he always obtained inflamma- 
ble air, by putting to it ſpirit of wine, oil of 2 


of wrpentine, charcoal, phoſphorue, bees Wax, au 


en par. This made him ſuſpect, that the com- 
2902 Ur we breathe, was no other than ſome kind of 


ar | un :: 1 * . 2 
Gatte with phlogiſton; and that it really was fo, 
Phlogit 


A covered by the following experiments. 

: Having expeſed mercurius calcinatus per ſs to the 

cola burning glaſs twelve inches diameter, he ob- 
ed dir from it ve ry pientifulty, This air, he found, 
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r abiended by water; a candle burned with a very 
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vigorous and greatly enlarged flame; a piece of red-hot 


wood ſpark led in it like paper dipped in a ſolution of 


nitre, and conſumed very faſt.— The ſame properties he 
obſerved in air drawn from red precipitate. From mi- 
nium, he extracted air of the very ſame kind. One third 
of this air, indeed, was readily abſorbed by water; but 
in the remainder, a candle burned very ſtrongly, and 
with a crackling noiſ-. 

After ſome time, it occurred to him to apply the teſt 
of nitrous air to that which he had newly procured ; 
and, upon ſo doing, he found that it was fully as much 
diminiſhed as common air. From hence he concluded, 
that this air was reſpirable. Accordingly, he put a 
moule into two ounce meaſures of air, obtained from 
mercurius calcinatus per ſe. Had it been common air, 
he knew that this creature would have lived a quarter 
of an hour in ſuch a quantity. In the dephlogifticated 
air, however, as Dr Prieſtley calls it, the L.I4h, lived a 
full half hour; nor did it, when taken out, ſhew ſigns 
of being injured any otherwiſe than by cold, as it pre- 
ſently revived upon being held to the fire. The remain- 
der of the air which had been ſo long breathed by the 
mouſe, and which, had it been common air, would have 
been in the higheſt degree noxious, was ſtill found to 
be much better than common air, being reduced by ni- 
trous air to almoſt one half of its original quantity. 

From this quality of taking . more phlogiſton from 
nitrous air, than common air was capable of doing, he 
concluded, that it muſt originally contain leſs of that 
principle than common air. In his experiments to know 
why this kind of air comes to be ſo much dephlogiſti- 
cated, he at laſt hit upon-a method of producing very 
pure air readily, and in conſiderable quantity. Havin 
moiſtened- half an ounce of red lead with ſpirit of nitre, 
and then dried the maſs, he obtained from it not quite 
a pint of dephlogiſticated air, exceedingly pure, in 
which a candle burned very briſkly; and wich ſeemed 
to be about five times as pure as common air. Fron 
this experiment, the Doctor concluded, that the nitrous 

cid was that which gave the minium power to emit 
this dephlogiſticated air. The viiriolic and marine 
acids were tried without eſſect. No air of any kind was 
produced by treating them in the fame manner. The 
minium efferveſced violently with all the acids. 

For the ſame purpoſe, the Doctor tried, with ſucceſe, 
flowers of zinc, chalk, quicklime, ſlaked lime, tobaccy- 
pipe-clay, flint, Muſcovy tales, and even glaſs itſelf; 
frum all which he draws the general concluſion, © Phat 
the air we breathe conſiſts of the nitrous acid and earth, 
with as much phlogiſton as is neceſſary to its elaſticity; 
and likewiſe as much more as is neceſſary to bring it 
from its ſtate of perfect purity, to the mean condition in 
which we find it.“ The reſiduum of his diſtillation, he 
found equally fit with freſh earth for the production of 
more air, upon being again moiſtened with the ſpirit or 
nitre. In histhird volume, publiſhed in 1747, the Doctor 
zcquaints us, that very pure dephlogiſticated air is pra- 
Unced by ſimply diſtilling a ſolution of any metal in the 
nitrous acid: and Mr Bewly found even that trouble 
unneceſſary; nothing more being requiſite, than to moi— 
ten red lead with the ſpirit of nitre, and then pour up- 


on it oil of vitriol; when the dephlogiſticated air would 


immediately be expelled without any more heat being 
required than what was generated by the mixture. The 
Doctor hath alſo endeavoured to determine the propor- 
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If one ounce meaſure of nitrous, be put to double 
the quantity of common air, in a few minutes the mix- 
ture will want one ninth of the original quantity; and 
if both kinds of air be very pure, the diminution will 
ſtill go on very flowlv, till the whole, in a day or two, 
is reduced to one fifth leſs than the original quantity of 
common air. Aſter this ſaturation of common with 
nitrous air, a freſh quantity of the latter makes an ad- 
dition equal to its own bulk, without producing the 
leaſt redneſs, or other viſihle effect. The diminntion 
in this mixture, was found to ariſe from a precipitation 
of the fixed part of the common air, and the condenſa- 
tion of the nitrous air into the acid, called ſpirit of 
nitre. The precipitation of fixed air appeared, when 
the proceſs was conducted in lime-water, by its be- 
coming turbid, though a ſmall quantity of this water 
put into the veſſel was not affected by it. The con- 
denſation was evident by the acid tate communicated 
to water in which this proceſs had been conducted; and 
Mr Bewley has obſerved, that, without a mixture of 
common air, the condenſation of nitrous air will not 

ake place. | 
It is alio very remarkable, that the efferveſcence with 
air is peculiar to common air, or that fit for re. 
and this exactly in proportion to its good- 
t 
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is, the more pure, or fit for reſpiration, any 
y of air is, the greater degree of redneſs will be 
communicated to it on the admixture of nitrous air, and 
vice verſa, Thus the Doctor was furniſhed with a moſt 
accurate method of meaſuring the degree of goodneſs 
of any kind of air he had occaſion to, try.— Tunis teſt is 
equally applicable to air, on whatever account it is ren- 
dered unfit for reſpiration; not the leaſt efferveſcence 
being made between the nitrous and fixed, inflam- 
mabſe, putrid, or any ſpecies of noxious air. By this 
teſt he was able to diſcover, that air in which candles 
had burned out, was thereby rendered about one third 
worſe than common ꝛ:ir. 

Inflammable arr, mixed with nitrous, burns with a 
green fame. Equal proportions of oil of vitriol and 
ſpirit of nitre produced nitrous air; but with a leſs pro- 
portion cf the nitrous acid, an inflammable kind, burn- 
ing with a green flame, was produced. 

By a mixture of iron filings and brimſtone, made in- 
to a paſte with water, nitrous air is remarkably dimi- 
miniſted; no more than one fourth of the original 
quantity being left in one hour after the efferveſcence 
of the iron and brimſtone has begun; which generally 
takes Place in about five or ſix hours after the mixture 
has been made. The olaſs in which this mixture was 
made, uſually acquired ſuch a degree of heat, that it 
cond not be touched. 

Nitrous air, thus diminiſned, has not fo ſtrong a 
ſmell as at firſt, Lut ſmells enactly like common air di- 
miniſned by the ſamt mixture. It is not then capable 
of being further diminiſned by a freſh mixture of iron 
and brimſtone. _ Nor is common air, faturated with ni- 
trous, any farther diminiſned by a mixture of iron and 
Vrimſtone; thouph the mixture ferments with great 
heat, and {wells very much in it. 

This kind of air, as well as common air ſaturated 
with nitrous, proves fatal both to vegetable and animal 
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life. Neither of theſe differ in ſpeciſic gravity from. 


the common atmoſpheric air, 
Diſtilled water abſorbs nitrous air with great avidi- 
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having more than the uſual quantity of phlogiſton ; the mY 


ty, and acquires from it a remarkably acid and a. 
ſtringent taſte, with a peculiarly pungent ſmell. A 
filmy kind of ſubſtance is alfq precipitated by the union 
of this kind of air with water. The Doctor ſuppoſes 
it to be a calx of the metal employed in producing the 
nitrous air. 

The molt remarkable, and, as Dr Prieſtley ob. Pr. 
ſerves, probably the moſt uſeful, property of this kind anc 
of air, is its power of preſerving animal ſubſtances from Pera 
putrefaction, and reſtoring thoſe that are already py. 0 
trid; which it poſſeſſes in a degree far ſuperior to fixed 
air, In the months of July and Auguſt, 1772, the 
Doctor put two mice, one of them juſt killed, the other 
ſoft and putrid, into the ſame jar of nitrous air ; and 
after 25 days, having obſerved little or no change in the 


quantity of the air, he took them out ; when both 4¹ 
were found perfectly ſweet : that which had been put R 
into the jar when juſt dead, was quite firm; the o- . 
ther continued ſoft, but perfectly ſweet. A mouſe abfor 
incloſed for a month in fixed air, became inſufferably of fix 
o ffenſive. 


Though this kind of air may be obtained from all 
metallic ſubſtances, yet it is got with difficulty from 
ſome metals, and the proportion yielded by them is 
very different. Iron yields the greateſt quantity, ſix- 
teen ounce meaſures of air being obtained from 20 grains 
of this metal; next to iron, copper, or braſs, yield 
the moſt ; after them ſilver, quickſilver, &c. In attemp- 


ting to get nitrous air from zinc, the following pheno- 11 
mena occurred. 2 
Four penny-weights, and ſeventeen grains of zine be- Ff 


ing diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre diluted with an equal | calc 
quantity of water, yielded twelve ounce meaſures of air, 
which was in ſome degree nitrous. The ſolution being 
boiled in a ſand heat, ſome air came from it, which ap- 
peared to be the ſame with nitrous air diminiſhed about 
t or 4, by waſhing in water. Upon the evaporation 
of the fluid, there remained a brown fixed ſubſtance, 
which, on an increaſe of heat, gave out very denſe red 
furnes ; and the air was conſiderably diminiſhed within 
the receiver. This ſubſtance, therefore, the Doctor con- 
cludes, muſt have contained the principle on which the 
properties of nitrous air depend. | 

Although the air, however, within the receiver was 
diminiſhed by this proceſs, it was as much affected by 
nitrous air, as common air itſelf is, and a candle burned 
in it perfectly well. 

The Doctor next proceeds to an inveſtigation of the 
air produced from the fumes of burning charcoal ; and 
he finds, that in this caſe, as well as in others, a conſi- 
derable diminution of air is occaſioned, and, by the pre- 
cipitation of lime-water contained in the veſſel, there 
appeared to be a depoſition of fixed air. At firſt he 
concluded, that the fixed air in this.caſe came from the 
charcoal ; but, conſidering the intenſe heat requiſite for 
making charcoal, he thought it more probable it cam: 
from the air, as the great heat requiſite to calcine the 
charcoal would have expelled all the air out of it., 
This, however, was determined in the following manner. g 

Having ſuſpected, from the experiments with char- Par 
coal, that the diminution of air in all caſes was owing = 
to the depoſition of its fixed part, in conſequence of its |; 


calcination of metals, which are ſuppoſed to contain 


nothing elſe than a particular kind of earth united to 
phlogiſton, 


A: 


hlogiſton, appeared to be the moſt certain method of 
determining this point. Pieces of lead and tin were ac- 
cordingly uſpended in given quantities of air, and had 
the focus of a burning mirror thrown upon them, ſo as 
to make them fume copiouſſy. A great diminution of 
the air immediately took place; it became in the higheſt 
degree noxious, made no efferveſcence with nitrous air, 
nor was farther diminiſhed by a mixture of iron-ſilings 
and brimſtone. 

The water over which metals have been calcined, ac- 
quires a yellowiſh tinge, and an — pungent 
ſmell and taſte, much like that over which, hrimſtone 
has been frequently burned, A. thin whityh. pellicle, 
alſo, covered the ſurface of the water, and-the ſides of 
the vial in which the calcination was made. Mr La 
zz Voiſier has proved, by ſome experiments, that the cal- 
nation cination of metals depends entirely on the abſorption of 
als fixed air; that, exactly in proportion to the increaſe of 
ord- their weight, the air in the receiver which contains them 
orP- , » 6 of 1 
"6x4 is diminiſhed; and that when all the fixed part of the 
air has been depoſited, the calcination cannot proceed 
farther, until freſh air is admitted. Dr Prieſtley alſo has 
obſerved, that lime-watcr 1s not precipitated by ha- 
ving metals calcined over it; but it always acquires the 
peculiar ſmell and taſte above-mentioned. The reaſon 
why none of the lime is precipitated in this caſe, is, 
that the metallic calx has a greater affinity with fixed 
air than lime has, and conſequently abſorbs it preferably 
a to the lime. - 
on From all theſe experiments, and many more than what 
ric on be mentioned here, the Doctor concludes, that in 
ed for ai] caſes the diminution of the air is owing to the de- 
poſition of its fixed part; which happens in conſequence 
of a ſaturation with phlogiſton: that the iuflammable 
principle, having a greater affinity with fome of the 
conſtituent parts of the air than its fixed part, unites 
with them in preference to the other ; which immedi- 
ately joins itſelf to whatever has a tendency to abſerb 
it. Men an animal or vegetable putrefies, the phlo- 
giſtie matter, together with all its other conſtituent 
parts, is ſet looſe, which he ſuppoſes to be the cauſe of 
the diminution of the air in that caſe. When iron fer- 
ments vith brimſtone and water, there is an evident e- 
icxpe of plllogiſton, by the metal's being reduced to 
cals, The ſame muſt neceſſarily happen upon the ig- 
niton of charcoal; and as ſpirit of nitre has a very 
ſtrong affinity with phlogiſton, it is highly probable 
that nitrous air diminiſhes common air, by imparting 
phlogiſton to it, while the acid of the nitrous air, uni- 
ung with the aqueous part of the atmoſphere, con- 
denſes into a liquor. 

As for the Doctor's experiments on the other kinds of 
acid and alkaline air, as they come more properly under 
Curmierzv, we ſhall here only mention, that from the 
lume of the marine acid he always obtained iuflamma- 
ble ar, by putting to it ſpirit of wine, oil of Mees q 
3 Gt torpentine, charcoal, phoſphorus, bees wax, 2 
ner t Uipaur, This made him ſuſpect, that the com- 

2 Ur we breathe, was no other than ſome kind of 
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vigorous and greatly enlarged flame; a piece of red-hot 
wood ſparkled in it like paper dipped in a ſolution of 
nitre, and conſumed very faſt.— The ſame properties he 
obſerved in air drawn from red precipitate. From mi- 
nium, he extracted air of the very ſame kind. One third 
of this air, indeed, was readily abſorbed by water; but 
in the remainder, a candle burned very ftrongly, and 
with a crackling noiſ-, 

After ſome time, it occurred to him to apply the teſt 
of nitrous air to that which he had newly procured ; 
and, upon ſo doing, he found that it was fully as much 
diminiſhed as common air. From hence he concluded, 
that this air was reſpirable. Accordingly, he put a 
moule into two ounce meaſures of air, obtained from 
mercurius calcinatus per ſe. Had it been common air, 
he knew that this creature would have lived a quarter 
of an hour in ſuch a quantity. In the dephlogiſticated 
air, however, as Dr Prieſtley calls it, the x20, lived a 
full half hour; nor did it, when taken out, ſhew ſigns 
of being injured any otherwiſe than by cold, as it pre- 
ſently revived upon being held to the fire. The remain- 
der of the air which had been ſo long breathed by the 
mouſe, and which, had it been common air, would have 
been in the higheſt degree noxious, was ſtill found to 
be much better than common air, being reduced by ni- 
trous air to almoſt one half of its original quantity. 

From this quality of taking more phlogiſton from 
nitrous air, than common air was capable of doing, he 
concluded, that it muſt originally contain leſs of that 
principle than common air. In his experiments to know 
why this kind of air comes to be ſo much dephlogiſti- 
cated, he at laſt hit upon a method of producing very 
pure air readily, and in conliderable quantity. Having 
moiſtened- half an ounce of red lead with ſpirit of nitre, 
and then dried the mais, he obtained from it not quite 
a pint of dephlogiſticated air, exceedingly pure, in 
which a candle burned very briſkly; and which ſeemed 
to be about five times as pure as common air, From 
this experiment, the Doctor concluded, that the nitrous 
acid was that which gave the minium power to emit 
this dephlogiſticated air. The viiriolic and marine 
acids were tried without eſſect. No air of any kind was 
produced by treating them in the fame manner. The 
minium efferveſced violently with all the acids. 

For the ſame purpoſe, the Doctor tried, with ſucceſs, 
flowers of zinc, chalk, quicklime, ſlaked lime, tobaccy- 
pipe-clay, flint, Muſcovy tales, and even glaſs itfelt ; 
frum all which he draws the general concluſion, © That 
the air we breathe conſiſts of the nitrous acid and earth, 
with as much phlogiſton as is neceſſary to its elaſticity; 
and likewiſe as much more as is neceſſary to bring it 
from its ſtate of perfect purity, to the mean condition in 
which we find it.“ The reſiduum of his diſtillation, he 
found equally fit with freſh earth for the production of 
more air, upon being again moiſtened with the ſpirit or 
nitre. In histhird volume, publiſhedin 1777, the Doctor 
gequaints us, that very pure dephlogiſticated air is pra- 
duced by ſimply diſtilling a ſolution of any metal in the 
nitrous acid: and Mr Bewly found even that trouble 
unneceſſary; nothing more being requiſite, than to moi- 
ften red lead with the ſpirit of nitre, and then pour up- 
on it oil of vitricl!; when the dephlogiſticated air would 


. * ' * * 

immediately be expelled without any more heat being 
required than what was generated by the mixture. The 
Doctor hath alfo endeavoured to determine the propor- 
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Air. tions of earth and nitrous acid, required to produce this 
kind of air; but hitherto without ſucceſs. Air, be finds, 
will take up a great deal of earth when hot, which it 

4s depoſits when cold. See EARTH. 

The uſe of We ſhall conclude this ſubject with ſome obſerva- 

2 n aaf tions which the Doctor has made on the uſe of the 

815 blood in animals, and on reſpiration. They are to be 

found at length in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
the year 1776, and in his third volume on air publiſh- 
as ed in 1777. . 

Reſpiration In his treatiſe on putrid air, or that infected by ani- 

a phlogiſtie mal reſpiration, he had ſhewn, that reſpiration was a 

procels. phlogiſtic proceſs; and that by means of it a putrid ef- 

fluvium was carried off from the body, without which 
he imagined that a living body might perhaps putrefy 
as ſoon as a dead one. In this paper he proves, that the 
blood is the principal agent in carrying off the ſuper- 
abundant phlogiſton; that when the wh maſs of blood 
is ſucceſſively — ht almoſt into contact with the air 
in the lungs, it diſcharges phlogiſton into it; and that 
the blood receives its red florid colour from the air, he 
ay proves by the following experiments. | 

Black co- Pieces of the nearly black-coloured craſſamentum of a 
loured blood ſheep's blood, iucloſed in nets of open gauze, or wire, 
1 having been introduced thro* water or quickſilver into 
* wg inverted receiverꝭ containing common air, reccived from 
the air. it a florid red colour, at the ſame time that the air was 
conſiderably depraved. The brighteſt red blood be- 
came black in phlogiſticated or any otherwiſe depraved 
air; and reſumed its colour again upon being expoſed 
to the freſh air, parting, in this laſt ſituation, with the 
phlogiſton it had acquired in the preceding. 

That pure air is depraved by the preſence of blood, 
while the colour of it is changed from black to red, tlie 
Doctor proved by his very pure dephlogiſticated air 
being conſiderably vitiated by ſueceſſively introducing 
freſh pieces of crafſamentum to the ſame portion of it; 
and this without any tendency to putrefaction in the 
a3 blood employed. 

HKcemarkable In the courſe of his experiments on blood, he made 

u1covery the following remarkable diſcovery concerning the na- 

— ture of ſerum, viz. that a covering of ſerum ſeveral 

1 inches deep was no impediment to * action of the air 

upon the craſſamentum of the blood, as it acquired the 
red colour as eaſily on being expoſed to pure air with 
this thick coat of ſerum, as without it; whereas the 
ſlighteſt covering of water, or ſaliva, effectually pre- 
vented any change of colour. On reverſing the expe- 
riment, he found that phlogiſticated air would act up- 
on craſſamentum, ſo as to turn it black, through a co- 
vering of ſerum two inches deep. From theſe experi- 
ments he concluded, that the ſerous part of the blood 
was particularly organized for the purpoſe of tranſmit - 
Fre ting air through it. | 

Apparatus It now remains that we give ſome account of the ap- 

for making paratus requiſite for making experiments on air: and 


pe for this purpoſe it will be ſufficient to give an idea of 


— 


eaſily underſtood, and likewiſe, if we may judge from 
the diſcoveries he hath made by the uſe of it, as being 
the moſt efficacious of any that hath hitherto been in- 
vented. 

For experiments in which air will bear to be con- 
fined in water, he made uſe of an oblong wooden trough 


a, fig. 1. two feet long, 11 inches deep, and 18 inches 
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that made uſe of by Dr Prieſtley ; both as being moſt” 


"a 


wide; with a ſhelf, 5, about an inch lower than the top, 4 


for the convenience of placing the jars upon it. The 
ſeveral kinds of air are kept in cylindric jars cccc, about 
about 10 inches long, and 23 wide; though it is ne- 
ceſſary, for particular experiments, to have veſſels of 
different forms and ſizes. When he has occafion to 
transfer air from one jar to another in quickſilver, a 
ſmall oblong trough is abſolutely neceſſary; but, on 
other occaſions, a Lafon is more convenient for holding 
the quiekſilver. 

When veſſels of air are to be removed from the large 
trough, they are placed in pots or diſhes ggg, of different 


ſizes, to hold more or leſs water as there is occaſion, 


For the purpoſe of merely removing a jar of air from 


one place to another, where it is to ſtand only a few 
days, common tea-diſhes may be uſed; unleſs the air 
be in a ſtate of diminution, when veſſels of a larger 
ſize muſt be made uſe of. 

When an experiment 1s to be tried how long a ſmall 
animal, a mouſe for inſtance, will live in a certain ſpe- 
cies of air, a tall beer-glaſs, ſuch as is repreſented by 4, 
which contains between two and three ounce meaſures 
of air, will anſwer the purpoſe. In this quantity of 
common air a mouſe will live 20 minutes, or half an 
hour. — On this occaſion the Doctor obſerves, that mice 
muſt be kept in a pretty exact temperature, as they 
are unable to bear either much heat or much cold. He 
was alſo ſurprized to find that they lived entirely with- 
out water; and he had an inſtance of one mouſe tearing 
another almoſt in pieces, though there was plenty of 
proviſions at the time for both. The method of put- 
ting theſe creatures into the quantity of air deſigned 
for the experiment, is to paſs them through the water 
into the cavity of the glaſs, into which ſomething mult 
be put for them to ſit conveniently out of the reach of the 
water. The ſame method may be uſed when a plant 
is to be conveyed into any given quantity of air. If 
the plant is of ſuch a nature that it will grow in water 
only, there will be no occaſion to ſet it in a pot of 
earth, which otherwiſe will be neceſſary. 

For opening the mouth of a vial, in any quantity of 
air, without admitting the water into the vial, it 1s ne- 
ceſſary to have a cork cut tapering, with a ſtrong wire 
thruſt through it, (, fig. 1.) by which means it may be 
introduced into the mouth of an inverted jar, and the 
cork withdrawn by means of the wire, which afterwards 
can be replaced by the ſame means, if there is occaſi- 
on. For ſupporting a gallipot at a conſiderable height 
within a jar, it is convenient to have ſuch wire · ſtands 
as are repreſented fig. 2. They anſwer better than any 
other, as they take up but little room, and eaſily bend 
to any form. : 

When air is to be poured from a wide-necked, into 
a very narrow-necked veſſel, a glaſs funnel e muſt be 
uſed, by which means the operation is rendered ex- 
ccedingly eaſy ; firſt filling the veſſel into which the 
a is to be conveyed with water, and unſtopping the 
other containing the air under the funnel, which is in- 
ſerted into the mouth of the narrow veſſel, and im- 
merſed in water. The air immediately aſcends through 
the neck of the funnel, makes the water deſcend, and 
take its place. 

To expel air from ſolid ſubſtances by means of 
heat, a gun-barrel may be ſometimes uſed, which 


is filled up with dry ſand that has been well burned, 
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. fig. 1. and ſecured with cement. 


its capacity for eee flame, a cylindrical g 


AIR [ 
60 that no air can come from it. To the open end 
i lted the ſtem of a tobacco-pipe, or a ſmal] glaſs- 
tube. Having put the cloſed end of the barrel con- 
taining the materials, into the fire, the generated air, 
iſſuing through the tube, may be received in a veſſel 
of quickſilver having its mouth inverted into a baſon of 
the ſame, ſuſpended all together by wires, in the man- 
ner repreſented in the figure. 3 
But the moſt accurate method of extracting air from 
ſeveral ſubſtances, by means of heat, is to put them, 
if they will bear it, into vials full of quickſilver, with 
the mouths immerſed in the ſame; and then throwing 


the focus of a burning mirror, or convex lens, upon 


them, The vials uſcd for this purpoſe ſhould have their 
bottoms round and very thin, that they may not break 
with a ſudden application of heat ; for which Florence 
flalks ſeem very proper. | ; 

If air is to be expelled from any liquid, a vial is 
nearly filled with it. To the vial is fitted a perforated 
cork, having a glaſs tube inſerted in it, bent as in /, 
The vial is then to 
be put ia a kettle of boiling water, in order to expell 
the air; or it may be Was, by means of a candle, or 
red-hot poker. But where the air 1s readily imbibed 
by water, quickſilver ought always to be uſed ; or if a 
ſufficient quantity of it cannot be procured, oil will in 
ſome meaſure anſwer the parpoſe. 

When air is to be transferred from a jar ſtanding in 
the trough of water to any other veſſel, the contrivance 
fig. 12. is made uſe of, It conſiſts of a bladder furniſh- 
cd at one end with a ſmall tube of glaſs bent, having 
at the other a cork perforated, ſo as juſt to admit the 
ſmall end of a funnel, When the common air is preſ- 
ſed out of this bladder, and the funnel thruſt tightly 
into the cork, it may be filled with any kind of air as 
caſily as a glaſs jar. A ſtring being then tied above the 
cork in which the funnel is inſerted, and the orifice in 
the other cork cloſed by preſſing the bladder againſt it, 
it may be carried to any place; and if the tube be care- 
fully wiped, the air may be conveyed quite free from 


moiſture through a y of quickſilver, or any thing 
elle. 


To impregnate fluids with air of any kind, as water 


with fixed air, a vial is filled with the fluid, as a, fig. 5. 
It is then inverted in a bowl 5, containing a quanti- 
ty of the ſame fluid; and the bladder * filled 
with the air, as much of it as is thought proper may 
be thrown into the vial; and, to accelerate the impreg- 
ration, the vial may be ſhaken as much as poſſibſe. 
The ſame apparatus ſerves very conveniently for con- 
veying air immediately as it is generated from an effer- 
veſcing mixture, into any other ſpecies of fluid ; and 
that the vial may be more conveniently ſhaken, in order 
to make the efferveſcence occaſionally more briſk, a 
flexible leather pipe may be ſometimes uſed, inſtead 
6! the inflexible glaſs one. 

hen any kind of air is to be tried with regard to 

Falk veſ- 
le] (fig. 4.) is made u 
fastened to the end of a wire, and turned up in ſuch 
© Manner as to be let down into the veſſel with the 
ame upwards. The veſſel ſhould be kept carcful- 
covered, till the moment the candle is admitted; 
and by this means the Doctor has extinguiſhed a can- 


dle 1 5 20 times ſucceſſively ; although it is im- 
OL. I. | 
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e of, with a bit of wax candle, 


A T 
poſſible to dip the candle in it without giving the 


external air an opportunity of mixing more or leſs 
with that in the veſſel, The candle'at the other end 
of the wire is very convenient for being held under a 
jar ſtanding in water, in order to burn as long as the 
incloſed air can ſupply it; for, the moment it is ex- 
tinguiſhed, it may be drawn through the water, before 
any ſmoke can have mixed with the air. a 
In order to draw air out of a veſſel which has its 
mouth immerſed in water, and thereby to raiſe the wa- 
ter to any height, it is convenient to ule a glaſs ſyphon, 
fig. 6. putting one of the legs up into the veſſel, and 
drawing the air out of the other by the mouth, 
the air is of a noxious quality, it may be neceſſary to 
have a ſyringe faſtened to the ſyphon ; or if a very 
ſmall hole is made in the upper part of a glaſs-veſie], 
it may be filled to any height,. by holding it under 
water, while the air is diſcharged at the hole, which 
may be afterwards cloſed with cement. | 
When a particular kind of air is to be admitted to 
any thing that will not bear wetting, eſpecially if it 
is a powder, and muſt be placed on a ſtand, as in thoſe 
experiments in which the focus of a burning mirror 
is to be thrown upon it, a receiver is firſt exhauſted, 
in which it is previouſly placed ; and having a glaſs 
tube bended for the purpoſe, as in fig. 7. it is to be 
ſcrewed to the ſtem of a transfer of the air-pump on 
which the receiver had been exhauſted; and introdu- 
eing it into a jar of that kind of air with which the 
receiver is deſired to be filled, the purpoſe is gained, 
by only turning the cock. 
To take the electric ſpark in any kind of air, the 
7 of which muſt be very ſmall, to produce a 
enſible effect upon it in a ſhort time, a piece of wire 
is put into the end of a ſmall tube, and faſtened with 
hot cement, as in fig. 8. and having got the air de- 
ſired into the tube, by means of the apparatus already 
deſcribed, it is placed inverted in a baſon containin 
quickſilver or any other fluid ſubſtance. By the help 
of the air-pump, then, as much of the air 1s driven out 
as is thought proper; and putting a braſs ball on the 
end of the wire, the ſparks, or ſhocks, are communi- 
cated by its means, thro? the air contained in the tube, 
to the fluid. — If air is generated very fait by this pro- 
ceſs, a glaſs is uſcd, fig. 10. which is narrow above, and 
rows wider below, that the quickſilver may not too 
oon recede beyond the ſtrikiug diſtance. | 
Beſides this general apparatus, which hitherto may 
be conſidered as merely experimental, and a matter of 
curioſity only, it will be proper to mention that for im- 
pregnating water with fixed air; as water impregnated 
with this Lind of air hath been found exceedingly ſa- 
lutary in putrid diſeaſes, particularly in the ſea- ſcurvy. 
For this reaſon, a method of impregnating large quan- 
tities of water with fixed air has become an object wor- 
thy of public attention. A propoſal for doing ſo was 
laid before the board of Admiralty, and was accep- 
ted of ; and the captains of two ſhips that were juſt 
ſailing for the ſouth ſeas, had orders to make trial of 
the impregnated water; for which purpoſe Dr Prieſtley 
drew out his directions in writing, and ſent a drawing of 
his apparatus. | 
The apparatus recommended by Dr Prieſtley for 
impregnating water, is not in the leaſt different from 
that repreſcnted fig. 5. where @ repreſents a glaſs- 
A a | veſſel, 
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veſſel, with a pretty narrow neck, but ſo formed that 
it will ſtand upright with its mouth downwards. Ha- 
ving filled it with water, lay a ſlip of clean pa „or 
thin paſteboard, upon the mouth: then, if they be 


preſſed cloſe together, the veſſel may be turned upſide 


down, without danger of admitting common air into 
it; and when thus inverted, it muſt be uw into 
another veſſel, in the form of a bowl or baſon, 5, with 
a little water in it, ſo much as to permit the ſlip of pa- 
per or paſteboard to be withdrawn, and the end of the 
crooked pipe to be introduced. One end of this pipe 1s 
inſerted into a bladder, which is tied round it; and 
the other communicates, by means of a perforated 
cork, with a vial which contains the r mix- 
ture, from whence the fixed air is to be detached. 
On ſome occaſions it may be convenient to have this 
pipe flexible; when it will be beſt made of leather 
ſewed with a waxed thread, in the manner uſed by 
ſnoe- makers. When this pipe is flexible, a piece of 
quill muſt be thruſt into each end of it, to keep them 
open, while one of them is introduced into the veſſel 
of water, and the other into the bladder c, the oppo- 
fite end of which muſt be tied round a cork perforated, 
and the hole kept open by a quill. The cork mult 
fit the vial containing the efferveſcing mixture, two- 
thirds of which muſt be filled with chalk, juſt covered 
with oil of vitriol. The Doctor, however, finds it moſt 
convenient to uſe a glaſs tu! + and, for the advantage 
of agitating the vial, to have o bladders, communica- 
ting by a perforated cork, to which they are both tied. 
Things being thus prepared, and the vial containing 
the chalk and water being detached from the bladder, 
and the pipe from the relle of water, pour a little oil of 
vitriol upon the chalk and water; and having carefully 
preſſed all the common air out of the bladder, put the 
cork into the bottle preſently after the efferveſcence 
has begun. Alſo, preſs the bladder once more, after 
a little of the newly generated air has got into it, in 
order the more effectually to clear it of all remains of 
common air; and then introduce the end of the pipe 
into the mouth of the veſſel of water, as in the draw- 
ing, and begin to agitate the chalk and water briſkly. 
This will preſently produce a confiderabk quantity of 
fixed air, which will diſtend the bladder; and this be- 
ing preſſed, the air will force its way through the pipe, 
and aſcend into the veſſel of water, the water at the 
ſame time deſcending and coming into the baſon. 
When about one Pal of the water is forced out, let 
the operator lay his hand upon the uppermoſt part of 
the veſſel a, and ſhake it as briſkly as he can, not to 
throw the water out of the baſon ; and, in a few mi- 
nutes, the water will abſorb the air; and, taking its 
place, will nearly fill the veſſel as at firſt. Then ſhake 
the vial containing the chalk and water again, and 
force more air into the veſſel, till upon the whole 
an equal bulk of air has been thrown into it. Alfo 
ſhake the water as before, till no more of the air can 
be imbibed. As ſoon as this is perceived to be the caſe, 
the water is ready for uſe; and if it is not to be uſed 
immediately, ſhould be put, as ſoon as poſſible, into a 
bottle well corked and cemented. It will, however, 
keep very well, if the bottle be only well corked, and 
kept with the mouth downwards. A. little more than 
a tea-ſpoonful of oil of vitriol will be ſufficient to im- 


pregnate three pints of water with fixed air. 
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By this proceſs may fixed air be given to wine, beer 
and almoſt any liquor whatever : and when beer is he. 
come flat or dead, it will be revived by this means: 
but the delicate agreeable flavour, or acidulous taſte 
communicated by the fixed air, and which is manife} 
in water, will hardly be perceived in wine, or other li. 
quors, which have much taſte of their own. 

By the ſame means alſo may be prepared water ha. f 
ving all the medicinal virtues of Pyrmont water, or any Artie 
other mineral water ſimilar to it; eſpecially if a few 
. be added, to render it a chalybeate like 
e yrmont water; which it may be made to re. 

emble exactly, by putting eight or ten drops of inc. 
tura martis cum ſbiritu ſalt to every pint. 

The firſt hint of the uſes to which fixed air may he 
applied, was given by Sir John Pringle; who diſco- 
vered that putrefaction was checked by fermentation, 
Doctor Macbride found this to be an effect of the 
fixed air produced in the proceſs; upon which prin- 
ciple he recommended the uſe of wort to ſailors, as x 
ſubſtitute to freth vegetables, by ſupplying a quantity 
of fixed air from its fermentation in the ſtomach ; 
which conjecture is now confirmed by experience. Dr 
Black diſcovered the exiſtence of fixed air in calcareous 
ſubſtances ; Dr Brownrigg claims the diſcovery of it 
in Pyrmont, and other mineral waters; and Dr Prief- 
ley, that of an eaſy method of impregnating water with 
it in large quantities. He alſo conjectured, that, if ap- 
plied by way of clyſter, it might be of ſervice in putrid 
fevers; which is likewiſe verified by experience. The 
fixed air may be injected into the inteſtinal canal, by 
the ſame apparatus employed for injecting the ſmoke 
of tobacco. 

The uſe of bladders in this apparatus was objected pr 
to by Dr Nooth ; who aſſerted, that they were apt put 
to communicate an urinous flavour to the water. This 
he attributed to the action of the ſolvent power of the 
air upon the bladder; and he gave a particular kind of 
apparatus of his own invention, in which, the veſſel; 
being entirely made of glaſs, no inconvenience of this 

Jed.— Te Dr Nooth's objec- 
tions Dr Prieſtley replied, that he had been converſant 
with bladders, and fixed air contained in bladders, as 
much as any man, and never found any ſuch flayour 
arifing from the uſe of them as Dr Nooth had expe- 
rienced. He ſuſpected, therefore, that the taſte com- 
plained of had ariſen from the careleſsneſs of the ſer- 
vant, and that urine had really been mixed with the 
water made uſe of, He owned, however, that the ap- 

aratus recommended by Dr Nooth, and improved by 
Mr Parker, had in ſome reſpects the advantage of his 
own, particularly in being more cleanly to the opera- 
tor, and requiring leſs attendance; though it was more 
inconvenient, where large quantities of water were to 
be impregnated, on account of its being much ſlower. 

This apparatus is repreſented, fig. 3. In the loweſt Pt 
veſſel, the chalk, or pounded marble, (which laſt 1s 
preferred by Dr Prieſtley), and the water acidulated 
with oil of vitriol, is to be put; in the middle vel- 
ſel is the water to be impregnated, the deſcent of which 
is prevented by the aſcent of the fixed air. 2 
the efferveſcence, the fixed air riſes into the middle vel 
ſel, diſplaces part of the water in it, thro” the bent 
tube into the upper veſſel, the common air going out 


through a channel in the ſtopple. When this vent 


tubs 


* 
Water, 
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is of a pr length, the proceſs requires no at- 
1 Aal we a a 6 if the — of air be copious, the 
water will generally ſufficiently impregnated in five 
or fix hours. At leaſt, all the attention that needs be 
ren to it is to raiſe the uppermoſt veſſel once or twice, 
+ let out that part of the fixed air which is not readily 
abſorbed by water. If the operator chuſes to acce- 
lerate the proceſs by agitating the mixture, he mutt 
ſeparate the two uppermoſt veſſels from the loweſt, or 
the air will be too copiouſly produced, and he will alſo 
he in danger of throwing the liquor contained in the 
loweſt veſlel, in eontact with the ſtopple which ſeparates 
it from the middle veſſel, by which means ſome of the 
oil of vitriol might get into the water. 


Fluor- acid Alx n® 264. 


Marine-acid Alx n 226,262. 
Vegetable-acid Alx See CHEMISTRY n 289. 
Vitriolic-acid Air n® 1 63. 


Als, in mythology, was adored by the heathens un- 
der the names of Jupiter and Juno; the former repre- 
ſenting the ſuperior and finer part of the atmoſphere, 
and the latter the inferior and groſſer part. The augurs 
alſo drew preſages from the clouds, thunder, lightning, 
KC, 
Alk, in painting, &c. denotes the manner and very 
life of action; or it is that which expreſſes the diſpoſi- 
tion of the agent. It is ſometimes alſo uſed in a ſyno- 
nymous ſenſe with geſture or attitude. | 
Alk, in muſic, is taken in different ſenſes. In a vul- 
gar acceptation, it ſignifies any particular manner of 
execution: thus, we ſay of a practical muſician, that 
he performs with a good or bad, proper or improper, 
air. But this is certainly a ſoleciſm of ſpeech. The 
2 graces, and moving touches, with which me- 
apt zpput lody is adorned and heightened in execution, are reſol- 
This vable either into manner or expreſſion.— Air is likewiſe 
the ſometimes contraſted with harmony; and, in this ſenſe, 
ind of it is ſynonymous with melody in general. — Its pro- 
refſels per meaning 18, A tune, which 1s 2 to words, or to 
F this ſort pieces of poetry that are called er. 
bjec- In operas, we give the name of air to ſuch pieces of 
erlant muſie as are formed with meaſures and cadences, to di- 


rs, as iinguiſh it from the recitative; and, in r every 
avour piece of muſic 18 called an air, which is formed for the 
expe- voice, or even for inſtruments, and adapted to ſtanzas, 


comM- whether it forms a whole in itſelf, or whether it can be 
e ſer- cetached from any whole of which it forms a part, and 
ch the be executed alone. 
ie ap- If che ſubject admits of harmony, and is ſet in parts, 
ed by the air is, according to their number, denominated a 
of his duett, a trio, a quartetto, &c. We need not follow 
pera- Rouſſeau, and the other philologiſts, in their endeavours 
gp yt of r theetymon of the word air. Its derivation, 
though found and aſcertained, would contribute little 
to illuſtrate its meaning in that remote ſenſe, to which, 
through a long continuance of time, and the various 
vieiſſitudes of language, it has now paſſed. The curi- 
ous may conſult the ſame article in the Didionaire de 
e vel- Muſique by M. Rouſſeau. | 
which In modern muſic, there are ſeveral different kinds of 
Juring &rs, each of which agrees to a certain kind of dancing, 
le vel- = from theſe dances the airs themſelves take their 
e bent pecthe names, See Music, Art. 252. 
ng out he airs of our operas, are, if we may be permitted 


8 8 the expreſſion, the canvaſs or ſubſtratum upon which 
tubs 
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are painted all the pictures of imitative muſic; melody , 4”, 


is the deſign, and harmony the colouring: every pictu- — | 
reſque object ſelected from the moſt beautiful parts of 

nature, every reflected ſentiment of the human heart, 

are the models which the artiſt imitates; whatever gains 

attention, whatever intereſts the ſoul, whatever charms 

the ear, or cauſes emotion in the heart, theſe are the 

objects of his imitation *®. An air which delights the * See Intz- 
ear, and diſcovers the learning of the compoſer ; an air . 


invented by genius, and compoſed with taſte; is the no- 


bleſt effort of muſic: it is this which explores the com - 
paſs, and diſplays the delicacy, of a beautiful voice; it 
is in this where the charms of a well- conducted ſym- 
hony ſhine ; it 18 by this, that the paſſions, excited and 
inflamed by nice gradations, reach and agitate the ſoul 
through the avenues of external ſenſe. After hearing a 
beautiful air, the mind 1s acquieſcent and ſerene : the 
ear is ſatisfied, not diſguſted : it remains impreſſed on 
the fancy, it becomes a part of our eſſence, we carry 
it with us, we are able to repeat it at pleaſure: with- 
out the ability acquired by habit to breathe a ſingle 
note of it, we execute it in our imagination in the ſame 
manner as we heard 1t upon the theatre: one ſees the 
ſcene, the actor, the theatre; one hears the accompa- 
niments and the applauſes. The real enthuſiaſt in mu- 
ſic never forgets the beautiful airs which he has heard; 
when he chuſes, he cauſes the opera to recommtnce. 

The words to which airs are adapted, are not always 
rehearſed in regular ſucceſſion, nor ſpoken in the ſame 
manner with thoſe of the recitative; and though, for 
ordinary, they are very ſhort, yet they are interrupted, 
repeated, tranſpoſed, at the pleaſure of the artiſt. They 
do not conſtitute a narrative, which once told is over: 
they either delineate a picture, which it is neceſſary to 
contemplate in different points of view; or inſpire a ſen- 
timent in which the heart acquieſces with pleaſure, and 
from which it is neither able nor willing to be diſen- 
gaged; and the different phraſes of the azr, are nothing 
elſe but different manners of beholding the ſame image. 
This is the reaſon why the ſubject of” an air ſhould be 
one, It is by theſe repetitions properly placed, it is 
by theſe redoubled efforts, that an impreſſion, which at 
firſt was not able to move you, at length ſhakes your 
ſoul, agitates you, tranſports you out of yourſelf: and 
it is likewiſe upon the ſame principle, that the runnings 
as they are called, or thoſe long, mazy, and inarticu- 
lated inflections of the voice, which, in pathetic air, 
frequently ſeem, though they are not always fo, im- 
properly placed; whillit the heart is affected with a ſen- 
timent exquiſitely moving, 1t often expreſſes its emo- 
tions by inarticulate ſounds, more ſtrongly and ſenſibly 
than it could do by words themſelves. | | 

The form of airs is of two kinds. The ſmall airs 
are often compoſed of two ſtrains, which ought each of 
them to be ſung twice; but the important airs in ope- 
ras, are frequently in the form of rondeaus. 

AIRS, in the menage, are the artificial motions of 
taught horſes; as the . curvet, capriole, & *. * Sce Demi» 

2 in fiſhes. See ComrearaTive ANA vo, Oc. 
TOMY, no 147. 

Air-Gun, a pneumatic machine for exploding bul- 
lets, &c. with great violence. 

The common air-gun is made of braſs, and has two 
barrels; the inſide barrel A, fig. 1. which is of a ſmall plate IX. 
bore, from whence the bullets are exploded; and a large 
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Air gun. barrel ECD R on the outſide of it. There is a ſyrin 


c 
SMNP fixed in the ſtock of the gun, by which the 
air is injected into the cavity between the two barrels 
through the valve EP. The ball K is put down into 
its place in the ſmall barrel, with the rammer, as in any 
other gun. At SL is another valve, which, being 
opened by the trigger O, permits the air to come be- 
hind the bullet, 10 as to drive it out with great force. 
If this valve be opened and ſhut ſuddenly, one charge 
of condenſed air may be ſufficient for ſeveral diſcharges 
of bullets; but if the whole air be diſcharged on one 
ſingle bullet, it will drive it out with a great force. 
This diſcharge is effected by means of a lock, fig. 2. 
placed here as uſual in other guns; for the trigger be- 
ing pulled, the cock will go down and drive the lever 
O, fig. 1. which will open the valve, and let 1n the air 
upon the bullet K. | 

The Magazine Air-gun was invented by that inge- 
nious artiſt L. Colbe. By this contrivance ten bullets 
are ſo lodged in a cavity, near the place of diſcharge, 
that they may be drawn into the ſhooting-barrel, and 
ſucceſſively diſcharged ſo fat as to be nearly of the 
ſame uſe as ſo many different guns. | 

Fig. 3. repreſents the preſent form of this machine, 
where part of the ſtock is cut off, to the end of the in- 
jecting ſyringe. It has its valve opening into the ca- 
vity between the barrels, as before. K K is the ſmall 
ſhooting- barrel, which receives the bullets from the 
magazine E D, which is of a ſerpentine form, and 
cloſed at the end D when the bullets are lodged in it. 
The circular part abc, is the key of a cock, having 
a cylindric hole through it, ; &, which is equal to the 
bore of the ſame barrel, and makes a part of it in the 
preſent ſituation. When the lock is taken off, the ſe- 
veral parts Q, R, T, W, &c. come into view, by which 
means the diſcharge is made by puſhing up the pin 
Pp, which raiſes and opens a valve V, to let in the air 
againſt the bullet I, from the cavity FF; which valve 
is immediately ſhut down _ by means of a long 
ſpring of braſs, NN. This valve V being a conical piece 
of braſs, ground very true in the part which receives it, 
will of itſelf be ſufficient to confine the air. 

To make a diſcharge, you will pull the trigger Z Z, 
which throws up the ſeer y a, and diſengages it from 
the notch a, upon which the ſtrong ſpring WW moves 
the tumbler T, to which the cock is fixed. This, by 
its end u, bears down the end v of the tumbling lever 
R, which, by the other end i, raiſes at the ſame time 
the flat end of the horizontal lever Q; and by this 
means, of courſe, the pin P, which ſtands upon it, is 
puſhed up, and thus opens the valve V, and diſcharges 
the bullet. This is all evident from a bare view of the 
figure. 

To bring another bullet to ſucceed that marked I, 
inſtantaneouſly, turn the cylindric cavity of the key of 
the cock, which before made part of the barrel KK, 
into the fituation 14, ſo that the part / may be at K; 
and hold the gun upon your ſhoulder, with the bar- 
rel downwards, and the magazine upwards, by which 
means that bullet next the cock will fall into it out of 
the magazine, but go no farther into this cylindric 
cavity than the two little ſprings s 5, which detain it. 
The two circles repreſent the cock-barrel, wherein the 
key abovementioned turns upon an axis not repreſent- 
ted here, but viſible in fig. 4. This axis is a ſquare 
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required to be condenſed to a very 


A116 
piece of ſteel, on which comes the ſquare hole of the Air, 
hammer H, fig. 5.; by which the cylindric cavit — 
mentioned is opened to the magazine. Then openin 
the hammer, as in that figure, the bullet is brought into 
its proper place near the diſcharge· valve, and the cylin. 
dric cavity of the key of the cock again makes part of 
the inward barrel K K. 

It evidently appears how expeditious a method thi; 
is of charging and diſcharging a gun ; and were the 
force of . har or air equal to that of gunpowder 
ſuch an air-gun would anſwer the end of ſeveral guns, 

In the air-gun, and all other caſes where the air is 
eat depree, it will 
be requiſite to have the ſyringe of a ſmall bore, viz, 
not exceeding half an inch in diameter; becauſe the 
preſſure againit every ſquare inch is about 15 pounds, 
and therefore againſt every circular inch about 12 
pounds. If therefore the ſyringe be one inch in dia- 
meter, when one atmoſphere is injected, there will be 
a reſiſtance of 12 pounds againſt the piſton ; and when 
10 are injected, there will - a force of 120 pounds to 
be overcome; whereas ten atmoſpheres act againſt the 
circular half-inch piſton (whoſe area is only one-fourth 
part ſo big) with only a force equal to 30 pounds; 
or 40 atmoſpheres may be injected with ſuch a ſyringe, 
as well as 10 with the other. In ſhort, the facility of 
working will be inverſely as the ſquares of the diame- 
ter of the ſyringe. 

Air- Facket, a ſort of jacket made of leather, in 
which are ſeveral bags, or bladders, compoſed of the 
ſame materials, communicating with each other. Theſe 
are filled with air through a leather tube, having a braſs 
ſtop · cock accurately ground at the extremity, by which 
means the air blown in through the tube is confined in 
the bladders. The jacket mult be wet, before the air 
be blown into the bags, as otherwiſe it will immediate- 
ly eſcape through the pores of the leather. By the 
help of theſe bladders, which are placed near the breaſt, 
the perſon is ſupported in the water, without making 
the efforts uſed in ſwimming *. | 

Ai1r-Pipes, an invention for drawing foul air out cf "** 
ſhips, or any other cloſe places, by means of fire. 
Theſe pipes were firit found out by one Mr Sutton, a fn 
brewer in London; and from him have got the name E. 
of Sutton's Air-pipes, The principle on which their 
operation depends is known to every body, being in- 
deed no other than that air is neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of fire; and, if it has not acceſs from the pla- 
ces moſt adjacent, will not fail to come from thoſe 
that are more remote. 'Thus, in a common furnace, 
the air enters through the aſh-hole ; but if this is clo- 
ſed up, and a hole made in the ſide of the furnace, the 
air will ruſh in with great violence through that hole. 
If a tube of any length whatever is inſerted in this hole, 
the air will ruſh through the tube into the fire, and of 
conſequence there will be a continued circulation of 
air in that place where the extremity of the tube is laid. 
Mr Sutton's contrivance then, as communicated to the 
Royal Society by Doctor Mead, amounts to no more 
than this.—* As, in every ſhip of any bulk, there 15 
already provided a copper or boiling-place proportion 
able to the ſize of the veſſel; it is propoſed to clear the 
bad air, by means of the fire already uſed under the 
ſaid coppers or boiling-places for the neceſſary uſes of 
the ſhip. | 
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« It is well known, that, under every ſuch copper or 
boiler, there are placed two holes, ſeparated by a 

te; the firſt of which is for the fire, and the other 
or the aſhes falling from the ſame ; and that there is 
alſo a flue from the fire-place upward, by which the 
ſmoke of the fire is diſcharged at ſome convenient place 
of the ſhip. 

« Tt is alſo well known, that the fire once lighted 
in theſe fire-places, 18 my preſerved by the conſtant 
draught of airthrough the forementioned two holes and 
flue ; and that if the ſaid two holes are cloſely ſtopped 
up, the fire, though burning ever ſo briſkly before, 1s 
immediately put out. 

« But if, after ſhutting up the abovementioned 
holes, another hole be opened, communicating with 
any other room or airy place, and with the fire ; it 1s 
clear, the ſaid fire muſt again be raiſed and burn as be- 
fore, there being a hke 8 of air through the 
ſame as there was before the ſtopping up of the firſt 
holes; this caſe differing only from the former in this, 
that the air feeding the fire will now be ſupplied from 
another place. | 

« It is therefore propoſed, that, in order to clear the 
holds of ſhips of the bad air therein contained, the two 
holes abovementioned, the fire- place and aſh-place, be 
both cloſed up with ſubſtantial and tight iron-doors 
and that a copper or leaden pipe, of ſufficient fize, be 
Jaid from the hold into the aſh-place, for the draught 
of air to come in that way to feed the fire. And thus 
it ſeems plain, from what has been already ſaid, that 
there will be, from the hold, a conſtant diſcharge of 
the air therein contained; and conſequently, that that 
air, ſo diſcharged, muſt be as conſtantly ſupplied by freſh 
air down the hatches or ſuch other communications as 
are opened into the hold; whereby the ſame mult be 
continually freſhened, and its air rendered more whole- 
ſome and fit for reſpiration. 

And if into this principal pipe ſo laid into the 
hold, other pipes are let in, communicating reſpective- 
ly either with the well or lower decks ; it muſt follow, 
that part of the air, conſumed in feeding the fire, muſt 
be reſpectively drawn out of all ſuch places to which the 
communication ſhall be ſo made.” 

This account is ſo plain, that no doubt can remain 
concerning the efficacy of the contrivance ; it is evi- 
dent, that, by means of pipes of this kind, a conſtant 
circulation of freſh air would be occaſioned thro? thoſe 
places where it would otherwiſe be moſt apt to ſtagnate 
and putrefy. Several other contrivances have been uſed 
tor the ſame purpoſe; and Doctor Hales's ventilators, 
by ſome unaccountable prejudice, have been reckoned 
ſuperior in efficacy and even ſimplicity to Mr Sutton's 
machine, which at its firſt invention met with great 
oppoſition *, and even when introduced by Dr Mead, 
who uſed all his intereſt for that purpoſe, was ſhame- 
fully neglected. 

A. machine capable of anſwering the ſame purpoſe 
vas invented by Mr Defaguliers, which he called the 


"ip"; lungs. It conſiſted of a cylindrical box ſet up on 


ite edge, and fixed to a wooden pedeſtal, From the 
upper edge of the box iſſued a ſquare trunk open at the 
Win and communicating with the cavity} of the box. 
; thin this box was placed a cylindrical wheel turning 

an ax1s. It was divided into 12 parts, by means of 
Parutons placed like the radii of a circle. Theſe par- 
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titions did not extend quite to the centre, but left an Air-trunks. 
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open ſpace of about 18 inches diameter in the middle; 
towards the circumference, they extended as far as poſ- 
ſible without interferring with the caſe, ſo that the 
wheel might always be ae to turn freely. — Things 
being thus circumſtanced, it is plain, that if the wheel 
was turned towards that fide of the box on which the 
trunk was, every diviſion would puſh the air before it, 
and drive it out through the trunk, at the ſame time 
that freſh air would come in through the open {pace at 
the centre, to ſupply that which was thrown out thro? 
the trunk. By turning the wheel ſwiftly, a ſtrong blaſt 
of air would be continually forced out thro' the ſquare 
trunk, on the ſame principles on which a common fan- 
ner winnows corn. If the wheel is turned the oppoſite 
way, a draught of air may be produced from the trunk 
to the centre. If this machine, then, is placed in a 
room where a circulation of air is wanted, and the trunk 
made to paſs through one of the walls; by turning the 
wheel ſwiftly round, the air will be forced with great 
velocity out of that room, at the ſame time that freſh 
air will enter through any chinks by which it can have 
acceſs to ſupply that which has been forced out. 

It is evident, that the circulation which is promoted 
by this machine, is entirely of the ſame kind with that 
8 by Mr Sutton's; the turning of the wheel in 

r Deſaguliers's machine being equivalent to the rare- 
faction of the air by fire in Mr Sutton's: but that the 
latter is vaſtly ſuperior, as acting of itfelf, and without 
intermiſſion, requires no arguments to prove. Mr Sut- 
ton's machine has yet another conveniency, of which no 
other contrivance for the ſame purpoſe can boaſt ; 
namely, that it not only draws out putrid air, but de- 
ſtroys it by cauſing it paſs through fire; and experience 
has abundantly ſhewn, that though putrid air is thrown 
into a great quantity of freſh air, it is ſo far from lo- 
fing its pernicious properties, that it often produces 
noxious diſeaſes, We do not ſay, indeed, that putrid 
air becomes ſalutary by this means; but it is undoubt- 
edly rendered leſs noxious than before; tho? whether it 
is equally innocent with the ſmoke of a fire fed in the 
common way, we cannot pretend to determine. 

Beſides this machine by Mr Deſaguliers, the venti- 
lators of Doctor Hales, already mentioned, and thoſe 
called WVind-ſails, are likewiſe uſed for the ſame *5/ uy 
The former of which is an improvement of the Heſſian- 


bellows “*: the other is a contrivance for throwing freſh ; 1 Fenti- 
Nor. 


air into thoſe places where putrid air is apt to lodge; 
but this has the laſt- mentioned inconvenience in a 
much greater degree than any of the others, as the 
blaſt of freſh air throws out that which was rendered 
putrid by ſtagnation, in ſuch a manuer as to contami: 
nate all around it. See WinD-SA1Ls. 

Air-Trunk, is alſo a contrivance by Doctor Hales 
to prevent the ſtagnation of putrid effluvia in jails, 
and other places where a great number of people are 
crowded together in a ſmall ſpace. It conſiſts cnly of 
a long ſquare trunk open at both ends; one of which is 
inſerted into the cicling of the room, the air of which 
is required to be kept pure; and the other extends a 
good way beyond the roof. "Through this trunk a 
continued circulation is carried on: and the reaſon is, 
that the putrid effluvia which do ſo much miſchief when 
collected, being much lighter than the pure atmoſphere, 
ariſe to the top of the room; and, if chiey there ſind a 

vent, 
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* Sce Hydro- 
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vent, will continually go out through it. Theſe effluria 
ariſe in very conſiderable quantity, being calculated by 
the late Dr Keil at no leſs than 39 ounces from one man 
in 24 hours. 

Theſe trunks were firſt made trial of by Mr Yeoman, 
over the Houſe of Commons, where they were nine 
inches wide within; an 1 over the Court of gm frees 
in Weſtminiſter-hall, where they were fix inches wide. 
They are ſometimes made wider, and ſometimes nar- 
rower : but the wider they are, the a they ought 
to be, more eſfectually to promote the aſcent of the va- 
pour. The reaſon why vapours of this kind aſcend 
more ſwiſtly through a long trunk than a ſhort one, is, 
that the preſſure of, fluids 1s always according to their 
different depth, without regard to the diameter of their 
baſis, or of the veſlel which contains them ; and, = 
this principle, a gallon of water may be made to ſplit 
a ſtrong caſk*, When tlie column of putrid effluvia is 
long and narrow, the difference between the column of 
atmoſphere preſſing on the upper end of the trunk, and 
that which preſſes on the lower end, 1s much | 6-7 
than if the column of putrid effluvia was ſhort and wide; 
and conſequently the aſcent is much ſwifter. One pan 
of a ſingle pair of ſcales, which was two inches in dia- 
meter, Lon held within one of theſe trunks, over the 
houſe of commons, the force of the aſcending air made 
it riſe ſo as to require four grains to reſtore the equili- 
brium, and this when there was no perſon in the houſe 
but when it was full, no leſs than 12 grains were requi- 
ſite to reſtore the equilibrium; which clearly ſhews that 
theſe trunks muſt be of rea], and very great efficacy. 

Aiz- Pump, a machine by which the air contained in 
a proper veſſel may be exhauſted, or drawn out “. 

Airx-Shafts, among miners, are holes made to meet 
the adits, and ſupply them with freſh air. 

Air-Threads, in natural hiſtory, a name given to 
the long filaments, ſo frequently ſeen in autumn float- 
ing about in the air. 

Theſe threads are the work of ſpiders, eſpecially of 
that ſpecies called the long-legged field- ſpider; which, 
having mounted to the ſummit of a buth or tree, darts 
from its tail ſeveral of theſe threads, till one is produced 
capable of ſupporting the creature in the air : on this 
it mounts in queſt of prey, and frequently riſes to a very 
conſiderable height. See ARANEA. 

Airx-V2fels, are ſpiral ducts in the leaves, &c. of 
plants, ſuppoſed to be analogous to the lungs of ani- 
mals, in ſupplying the different parts of a plant with air. 
See PLAxTs, no 35. and the figure there referred to. 

AIRA, in botany, a genus of the triandria di- 
gynia claſs, There are 14 ſpecies of the aira, nine of 
which are natives of Britain. The Engliſh name is 
Hair-graſ5. See the general article Grass. 

AI NI, in church-hiſtory, an obſcure ſect of A- 
rians, in the fourth century, who denied the conſubſtan- 


tiality of the Holy Ghoſt with the Father and the Son. 


They are otherwiſe called Airanifiz; and are ſaid to 
have taken their name from one Aras, who diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf at the head of this party, in the reigns of 
Valentinian and Gratian. 

AIRE, 1n geography, a ſea-port town ia Scotland, 
ſituated in N. lat. 55. 30. and W. long. 4. 40. at the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, which diſcharges 
itſelf into the frith of Clyde. Aire is the chief town 
of the county, and very ancient, About a mile north 
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from the town, there is a lazar-houſe, commonly calleg 
the King's chapel, which King Robert de Bruce ſet a. 
part for the maintenance of lepers. 

Alsk, a town of France, in Proper Gaſcony, of 
which it is the capital, with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated 
on the river 'Adour, on the declivity of a mountain, 
E. Long. o. 3. N. Lat. 43. 47. 

Are, a ſtrong town in the Netherlands, in the 
county of Artois, with a caſtle. It was taken by the 
French in 1710, and was confirmed to them by the 
treaty of Utrecht. It is ſeated on the river Lis, 22 
miles ſouth of Dunkirk, and communicates with St 
Omer's by a canal cut from the river Aa, E. Long, 
2. 31. N. Lat. 50. 38. 

AIRESHIRE, a county of Scotland, the capital 
of which is the town of Aire. It lies eaſtward of the 
frith of Clyde. 5 

AIRING, a term peculiarly uſed for the exerciſing 
horſes in the open air. It purifies the blood; purges the 
body from groſs humours ; and, as the jockies expreſs 
it, teaches the horſe how to make his wind rake equally, 
and keep time with the other motions of his body. It 
alſo ſharpens the ſtomach, and keeps the creature hun- 
gry; which is a thing of great conſequence, as hunters 
and racers are very apt to have their ſtomach fall off, 
either from want of exerciſe, or from the too violent 
exerciſe which they are often expoſed to. If the horſe 
be over fat, it is beſt to air him before ſun-riſe, and 
after ſun- ſetting; and in general, it is allowed by all, 
that nothing is more beneficial to thoſe creatures than 
early and late airings. Some of our modern mana 
however, diſpute this: they ſay, that the cold of theſe 
times is too great for the creature; and that if, in par- 
ticular, he is ſubje& to cattarhs, rheums, or the Nike 
complaints, the dews and cold fogs, in theſe early and 
late airings, will be apt to 8 all thoſe diſorders. 
Nature, we ſee, alſo points out the ſun-beams as of 
great uſe to theſe animals; thoſe which are kept hardy 
and he out all night, always running to thoſe places 
where the ſunſhine comes, as ſoon as it appears in 2 
morning. This ſhould ſeem to recommend thoſe airings 
that are to be made before ſun-ſet, and a little time 
after ſun-riſe. As to the caution, ſo earneſtly in- 
culcated by Markham, of uſing theſe early and late 
airings for fat horſes, it is Pros | unneceſſary by many: 
for they ſay, that the ſame effect may be produced by 
airings at warmer times, provided only that they are 
made longer; and that, in general, it is from long air. 
ings that we are to expect to bring a horſe to a perfect 
wind and ſound courage. 

AIRY, or Axxv, among ſportſmen, a term expreſ- 
ſing the neſt of a hawk or eagle. f 

Alx Triplicity, among aſtrologers, denotes the three 
ſigns, gemini, libra, and aquarius. 

AISNE, a river of France, which riſes in Cham- 
aign, and runs W. by Soiſons in the Iſle of France, 
Ing into the river Oiſe, a little above Campeigne- 

AITOCZU, a conſiderable river of Lefler Afia, 
which, ariſing in the mountain Taurus, falls into the 
ſouth part of the Euxine ſea. i 

AJUGA, Buck, a genus of the gymnoſpermis 
order, belonging to the * claſs of plants. 

Species enumerated by Linnæus are, 1. The orienta- 
lis, with inverted flowers, which is a native of the £a% 
2. The genevenſis, with woolly leaves and hairy = 
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1s a native of Swiſſerland and of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. 3. The pyramidalis, or mountain - bugle, with 

e pyramidal ſpike, and blue flowers, is a native 
a ſquare py P ; ; | 
of Sweden, Germany, Swiflerland, and the hilly parts 
of Britain. Sheep and goats eat it ; cows are not fond 
of it ; horſes and ſwine refuſe it. 4. The reptans, com- 
mon, or paſture bugle, with creeping ſuckers, and blne, 
red, or white bloſſoms, in long leafy ſpikes, is a native 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and is met with in 
woods and moiſt places in many parts of Britain. The 
roots are aſtringent, and ſtrike a black colour with vi- 
triol of iron. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is propagated by ſowin 
the ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe, in a pot filled wit 
loamy earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation till autumn; 
when it muſt be removed under a frame, and protected 
from the froſts. In the ſpring, after the plants are come 
up, let them be tranſlated each into a ſeparate pot, and 
in ſummer placed under a ſhady fituation. The other 
ſorts are eaſily propagated by their ſide-ſhoots, and 
ſucceed beſt in a moiſt ſhady ſituation. 

AIUS LOCUTITUS, the name of a deity to whom 
the Romans creed an altar.—The words are Latin, 
and ſignify „“ a ſpeaking voice.” — The following ac- 
cident gave occaſion to the Romans _— an altar to 
the Aius Locutius. One M. Ceditius, a plebeian, ae- 
quainted the tribunes, that, in walking the ſtreets by 
night, he had heard a voice over the temple of Veſta, 
giving the Romans notice that the Gauls were coming 
againſt them. This intimation was however neglected; 
but after the truth was confirmed by the event, Camil- 
lus acknowledged this voice to be a new deity, and erec- 
ted an altar to it under the name of the Aus Locutius. 

AJUTAGE, or ApJjuTace, a kind of tube fitted 
to the mouth of the veſſel through which the water of 
a fountain is to be played. To the different form and 
ſtructure of ajutages, is owing the great variety of 
fountains, See FouxnTAIN. 

AIX, a ſmall, but ancient town, in the duchy of Sa- 
voy, with the title of a marquiſate. It is ſeated on the 
lake Bourget, at the foot of a mountain, between 
Chamberry, Annecy, and Rumilly, There is here 
a triumphal arch of the ancient Romans, but it is al- 
moſt entirely ruined. The mineral waters bring a great 
number of ſtrangers to this place. E. Long. 7. 10. 
N. Lat. 45. 40. 

AIX, an ancient city, the capital of Provence, in 
France. It is an archbiſhopric ; and has a parliament, 
a court of aids, a chamber of accounts, a ſeneſchal's 
juriſdiction, a generality, and an univerſity. It is a 
well-built city; and moſt like Paris. of any place in 
the kingdom, as well for the largeneſs of the buildings, 
as in reſpect of the politeneſs of the inhabitants. It is 
embelliſhed with abundance of fine fountains and ſeveral 
beautiful ſquares. The preachers ſquare is on the 
hide of a hill; it is about 160 yards in length, and 
i lurrounded with trees, and houſes, built with ſtone, 
tiree ſtories high. The town-hall is at one end of the 
city, and is diltributed into ſeveral fine apartments: 
the two Joweſt are taken up by the board of accounts, 
me by the ſeneſchal; that above is deſigned for the 

einons of parliament. The hall of audience is adorned 


with the pictures of the 2 of France on horſebacx. 


OE INN of the city is a handſome building, but hid 
the houſes of the narrow ſtreet in which it is placed. 


IX 
The cathedral chureh is a Gothic ſtructure. The church 
of the fathers of the oratory is a handſome building ; 
and not far from thence is the chapel of the blue pe- 
nitents, which is fall of paintings. The convent of 
preachers is very fine; in their church is a ſilver ſta- 
tue of the Virgin Mary almoſt as big as the life. There 
are other churches and buildings which contain a great 
number of rarities. The baths without the city, which. 
were diſcovered not long fince, have good buildings, 
raiſed at a vaſt expence, for the accommodation of thoſe 
that drink the waters. E. Long. 5. 32. N. Lat. 43. 32. 
Aix, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of France, between 
the iſle of Oleron and the continent. It is twelve 
miles north-weſt of Rochfort, and twelve ſouth-ſouth- 
welt of Rochelle. W. Long. 1. 4. N. Lat. 46. 5. 
Aix La CHAPELLE, a fine city of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia and duchy of Juliers. All authors 
are agreed about its antiquity, it being mentioned in 
Czſar's Commentaries and the Annals of Tacitus. The 
Romans had colonies and fortreſſes there, when they 
were at war with the Germans ; but the mineral wa- 
ters and the hot bath ſo increaſcd its fame, that, in 
proceſs of time, it was advanced to the privileges of a 


city, by the name of Aquægranii, that is, the waters. 


of Granius; that which it has now, of Aix la Chapelle, 
was given it by the French, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other Aix. It is ſo called, on account of a chapel 
built by Charlemagne in honour of the Holy Virgin. 
Having repaired, Peautified, and enlarged the city, 
that was deſtroyed by the Huns, in the reign of Atti- 
la, in 451, he made it the uſual place of his reſi- 
dence. The town is ſeated in a valley ſurrounded with 
mountains and woods, and yet the air is very whole- 
ſome. It may be divided into the inward and outward 
city. The inward is incompaſſed with a wall about three 
quarters of a league in circumference, _— ten gates; 
and the outward wall, in which there are eleven gates, 
is about a league and a half in circumference. There 
are rivulets which run through the town and keep it 
very clean, turning ſeveral mills; beſides twenty public 
fountains, and many private ones. They have ſtone- 
quarries in the neighbourhood, which furniſh the in- 
habitants with proper materials for their magnificent 
buildings, of which the ſtadt-houſe and the cathedral 
are the chief. There are likewiſe thirty parochial or 
collegiate churches. The market-place is very ſpa- 
cious, and the houſes round it ſtately. In the middle, 
before the ſtadt-houſe, is a fountain of blue ſtones, 
which throws out water, from {ix pipes, into a marble 
baſon placed beneath, thirty feet in circumference. 
On the top of this fountain, is placed the ſtatue of 
Charlemagne, of braſs, gilt, holding a * in his 
right hand, and a globe in his left. The 

is adorned with the ftatues of all the emperors ſince 
Charlemagne. This fabric has three ſtories, the upper 
of which is one entire room, of 162 feet in length 
and 60 in breadth. In this the new- elected emperor 
formerly entertained all the electors of the empire.— 
Aix la Chapelle is a free imperial city, and changes 
its magiſtracy every year on the eve of St John Baptiſt. 
The mayor is in the nomination of the elector palatine, 
in the quality of the duke of Juliers, as protector of the 
city. his place is famous for ſeveral councils, and 
treaties of peace concluded here, particularly thoſe be- 


tween France and Spain in 1668, and between Great 
Britain 


adt-houſe 


Aix la 


Chapelle. 
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Britain and France in 1748. The baths have been 
frequented for ſeveral centuries, of which ſome are ho. 
and ſome are warm. 'The principal are called the Em- 
eror's Bath, the Bath of St Cornille, the Bath of 
Roſes, the Bath of St Quirin, the Little Bath, and 
the Bath of the Poor, belides ſeveral others. The 
Emperor's Bath has the name of Charlemagne, who 
repaired it, and bathed very often in its waters; it is 
the fineſt and moſt commodious. The Little Bath re- 
ceives its waters from the Emperor's Bath, and con- 
tains three bathing places. That of St Quirin has par- 
ticular ſprings, but its virtues are the ſame as the for- 
mer. The Path of St Cornille is ſo called from the 
fign of the houſe where it is ſeated; it is only warm, 
and is divided into five different baths. The Bath of 
Roſes, is ſo called from a citizen called John Ro- 
ſen, who built it. The Poor's Bath is free for every 
one, and is frequented by crowds of poor people. 
The men bathe in diſtin baths from the women, 
and even private baths are to be had for money, 
There are two ſprings in the lower part of the city, 
over one of which there is the-ſtatue of the Virgin 
Mary, and over the other that of Charlemagne. Theſe 
are for drinking ; and there are two pumps to raiſe up 
the waters. There are ſeveral galleries or piazzas, un- 
der which they walk during the time of drinking, to 
make them paſs the more freely. About a quarter of 
a league from Aix, ſtands the abbey of Borzet, or Bur- 
ſcheit, which is a very magniſicent pile of building. It 
was formerly a monaſtery; but ſerves for a- nunnery, 
whoſe abbeſs is a princeſs of the empire, and lady of 
Borzet. The baths here are much hotter than at Aix 
la Chapelle: ſome of them are ſo hot, that they will 
boil eggs, which is frequently done by poor people; 
and if you throw in a dog, he will be killed in an in- 
ſtant. Therefore, here, as at Aix, the water muſt ſtand 
till it is of a proper coolneſs. Vou may bathe here at 
fourteen different houſes; and there is I1kewiſe one open 
bath where the poor may bathe gratis. Near this 
place are ſevera] mines of lead, coal, and lapis calami- 
naris. The time of drinking the waters, in the firſt 
ſeaſon, 1s from the beginning of May to the middle of 
June; and, in the latter ſeaſon, from the middle of Au- 
guſt to the latter end of September. They are ſaid 
to be efficacious in almoſt all tedieus chronic diſeaſes, 
whether internal or of the ſkin, particularly in all diſ- 
orders of the nerves, or in all cold diſeaſes, and inward 
decays.—We need not to mention, that there are all 
kinds of amuſements common to other places of public 
reſort; but the ſharpers appear more ſplendid here than 
elſewhere, aſſuming titles, with an equipage ſuitable to 
them. —Aix la Chapelle is 36 miles from Liege, and 
30 from Cologne. E. Long. 5. 48. N. Lat. 51. 55. 
ATZOON, called by Mr Miller ſempervive ; though 
the name Aizoon has been by ſome writers applied to 
the houſe-leek, and alſo to the aloes: A genus of the 
pentagynia order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs of 
plants. Linnæus mentions three ſpecies; the canarienſe, 
hiſpanicum, and paniculatum. The firſt is a native of 
the Canary iſlands, the ſecond of Spain, and the third 
of the Cape of Good Hope. They may all be raiſed 
in this country on hot-beds ; but as they are not at all 
remarkable either for beauty or any other property, we 
reckon it unneceſſary to take further notice of them. 


AKENSIDE (Dr Mark), a celebrated phyſician 
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and poet, born at,” Newcaſtle upon Tyne in 1 
where, and at thg, univerſities of Edinburgh and Ley. 
den, he was educated. He was afterward admitted 
by mandamus to the degree of doctor in phyſie at Cam- 
bridge; and was appointed one of the queen's phyſi. 
cians, upon the eſtabliſkment of her houſhold, He 
was poſſeſſed of a fine luxuriant fancy; which, tho? he 
wrote many pieces, particularly odes, is rincipally 
diſplayed in that admired poem, The Pleafun, of 
Imagination; which, however, he did not live to finiſh 
according to his plan, He died of a putrid fever in 
1770. 

AKIBA, a famous rabbin, flouriſhed a little after 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus. He kept the 
flocks of a rich citizen of Jeruſalem till the 407 year 
of his age, and then applied himſelf to ſtudy in the 
academies for 24, years; and was afterwards one of the 

reateſt maſters in Iſrael, he having 24,000 ſcholars, 
Fe declared for the impoſtor Barcochebas, whom he 
ov-ned for the Meſſiah; and not only anointed him king, 
but took upon himſelf the office of his maſter of the 
horſe. The troops which the emperor Hadrian ſent 
agen the Jews, who under the conduct of this falſe 

leſſiah had committed horrid maſſacres, exterminated 
this faction. Akiba was taken, and put to death with 
great cruelty. He lived 120 years; and was buried 
with with his wife in a cave upon a mountain not far 
from Tiberias, and his 24,000 ſcholars were buried 
round about him upon the ſame mountain, It is ima- 
gined hę invented a ſuppoſititious work under the name 
of the patriarch Abraham. . 

AKISSAT, the ancient Thyatira, a city in Na- 
tolia, in Aſia, ſituated ina plain 18 miles broad, whick 
produces plenty of cotton and grain. The inhabitants, 
who are reckoned to be about 5000, are ſaid to be all 
Mahomcetans, and not one Chriſtian among them, ex- 
cept a few ſlaves. The houſes are built of nothing but 
earth or turf dried in the ſun, and are very low and ill 
contrived : but there are fix or ſeven moſques, which 
are all of marble. There are remarkable 1nſcriptions 
on marble in ſeveral parts of the town, which are part 
of the ruins of ancient Thyatira. It is ſeated on the 
river Hermus, 50 miles from Pergamos. E. Long. 28. 
30. N. Lat. 38. 50. 

AK ONO, in the Perſian affairs, the chief judge in 
all caſes of contracts and other civil matters. He isat 
the head of the lawyers, and has his deputies in all 
courts of the kingdom. 

AL, an Arabic particle prefixed to words, and ſig- 
nifying much the ſame with the Engliſh particle he: 
Thus they ſay; alkermes, alkoran, &c. 1. e. the ker- 
mes, the koran, &c. 

Ar, or ALD, a Saxon term frequently prefixed to the 
names of places, denoting their antiquity ; as Ald- 
borough, Aldgate, &c. f 

ALA, a Latin term properly ſignifying a wing; 
from a reſemblance to which Geert things arc 
called by the ſame name : Thus, 

Ara, is a term uſed by botaniſts for the hollow of a 
ſtalk, which either the leaf, or the pedicle of the leaf, 
makes with it; or it is that hollow turning, or ſinus, 
ne gp between the ſtalk or branch of a plant, and the 

eaf, whence a new offspring uſually iſſues. Sometime 
it 1s uſed for thoſe parts of | Pa otherwiſe called Ile, 
or WINS. 
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AL (the plural number) is uſed to ſignify thoſe 


«tals or leaves of papilionaceous flowers, placed be- 


ils. u en thoſe others which are called the vexillum and 


carina, and which make the top and bottom of the 
flowers. Inſtances of flowers of this ſtructure are ſeen 


in thoſe of peaſe and beans, in which the top leaf or 


petal is the vexillum, the bottom the carina, and the 
fide ones the alæ. See PAPILIONACEOUS., 

Alx is alſo uſed for thoſe extremely ſlender and 
membranaceous parts of ſome feeds, which . as 
wings placed on them; it likewiſe ſignifies thoſe mem - 
branaceous expanſions running _ the ſtems of ſome 
plants, which are therefore called alated ſtalks. 

Alx, in anatomy, a term applied to the lobes of 
the liver, the cartilages of the noſtril, &c. 

Alx, in the Roman art of war, were the two wings 
or extreme parts of the army drawn up in order of 
battle, . 

ALABA, one of the three ſmalleſt diſtricts of Biſ- 
cay in Spain, but pretty fertile in rye, barley, and 
fruits. There are in it very ue mines of iron, and 
it had formerly the title of a kingdom. 

ALABARCHA, in antiquity, a kind of magi- 
ſtrate among the Jews of Alexandria, whom the em- 
perors allowed them to ele, for the ſuperintendency 
of their policy, and to decide differences and diſputes 
which aroſe among them. 4 

ALABASTER, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foſ- 
ſils reſembling marble, which are bright, brittle, and 
do not give Be with fteel ; they ferment with acids, 
and readily calcine with heat. There are three ſpecies 
of alabaſter. 1. The ſnow-white ſhining alabaſter, or 
ygdinum of the ancients, is found in Taurus, in pieces 
large enough to make diſhes, or the like. It cuts ve- 
ry freely, and is capable of a fine poliſh. . 2. The 
yellowiſh alabaſter, or phengites of Pliny, is found in 
Greece; and 18 of a ſoft looſe open texture, pretty 
heavy, and nearly of the colour of honey. This ſpe- 
cies has hkewiſe been found in Germany, France, and 
in Derbyſhire in England. 3. Variegated, yellow, 
ard reddiſh alabaſter. This ſpecies is the common ala- 
baſter of the ancients, and is ſo ſoft that it may be 
cut with a knife: It is remarkably bright, and almoſt 
tranſparent z admits of a fine poliſh and conſiſts of 
large angular ſparry concretions. It is not proof a- 
gainſt water; it ferments violently with aqua - fortis, 
and burns to a pale yellow. The colour of this ſpecies 
is a clear pale yellow reſembling amber, and variegated 
with undulated veins; ſome of which are pale red, 
others whitiſh, and others of a pale brown. It was 
formerly brought from Egypt, but is now to be met 
with in ſeveral parts of Eng and. The alabaſters are 
frequently uſed by ſtatuaries for ſmall ſtatues, vaſes, 
and columns. Afﬀter being calcined and mixed with 
water, they may be caſt in any mould like plaſter of 
Paris. See Grrsun. | 

ALABASTER, in antiquity, a term not only uſed for 
a box of precious ointment z but alſo for a liquid mea- 

ure, Nr. ten ounces of wine, or nine of oil. 

ALABASTRUM DENDROIDE, a kind of lamina- 
boch alabaſter, beautifully variegated with the figures of 
re trees, &c. found in great abundance in the pro- 

ince of Hohenſtein. 

ALADINISTS, a ſe& among the Mahometans, 


anſwering to free-th; 
"dig 5 free-thinkers among us. 
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ALADULIA, a conſidereble province of Turky 


in Aſia, in that part called Natolia, between the moun- 


tains of Antitaurus, which ſeparate it from Amaſia 
on the north, and from Carimania on the weſt. It has 
the Mediterranean ſea on the ſouth ; and the Euphrates, 
or Frat, on the eaft, which divides it from Diarbeker. It 
comprehends the Leſſer Armenia of the ancients, and 
the caſt part of Cilicia, Formerly it had kings of its 
own ; but the head of the laſt king was cut oft by Se- 
lim I. emperor of the Turks, who had conquered the 
country. It is now divided into two parts : the north, 
comprehended between Taurus, Antitaurus, and the 
Euphrates, is a beglerbeglic, which bears the name of 
Maraſh, the capital town ; and the ſouth, ſeated be- 
tween mount 'Taurus and the Mediterranean, is united 
to the beglerbeglic of Aleppo. The country is rough, 
ragged, and mountainous z yet there are good paſtures, 
and plenty of horſes and camels. The people are har- 
dy and thieviſh. 'The capital is Malatigah. 

ALAIN (Chartier), — to Charles VII. king 
of France, born in the year 1386. He was the au- 
thor of ſeveral works in proſe and verſe; but his moſt 
famous performance was his Chronicle of King Charles 
VII. Bernard de Girard, in his preface to the Hi- 
ſtory of France, ſtyles him “ an excellent hiſtorian, 
who has given an account of all the affairs, particulars, 
ceremonies, ſpeeches, anſwers, and circumſtances, at 
which he was preſent himſelf, or had information of.“ 
Giles Coroxet tells us, that Margaret, daughter to 
the king of Scotland, and wife to the dauphin, paſ- 
ſing once through a hall where Alain lay aſleep, ſhe 
ſtopped and kifled him before all the company n. at- 
tended: ſome of them telling her, that it was ſtrange 
ſhe ſhould kiſs a man who had ſo few charms in his 
perſon, ſhe replied, . did not kiſs the man, but the 
mouth from whence proceed ſo many excellent ſayings, 
ſo many wiſe diſcourſes, and ſo many elegant expreſ- 
ſions.” Mr Fontenelle, among his Dialogues of the 
Dead, has one upon this nas oy between the prin- 
ceſs Margaret and Plato. Mr Paſquier compares Alain 
to Seneca, on account of the 
ful ſentences interſperſed throughout his writings. 

ALAIS, a conſiderable town of France, in the 
province of Languedoc, fituated on the river Gardon, 
at the foot of the Cevennes. The Jeſuits had a college 
in this place; and a fort was built here in 1689. It is 
34 miles north of Montpellier, and 340 from Paris. 
E. Lon. 4. 20. N. Lat. 44. 8. 

ALALCOMENIUS, in Grecian antiquity, - the 
Bœotian name of the month called, by the Athenians, 
Maxmatterion. . 

ALAMANNI (Lewis) was born at Florence, of 
a noble family, on the 28th of October, 1495. He 
was obliged to fly his country for a conſpiracy againſt 
Julius de Medici, who was ſoon after choſen pope un- 
der the name of Clement VII. During this voluntary 
baniſhment, he went into France; where Francis L 
from a love to his genius and merit, became his patron. 
This prince employed him in ſeveral important affairs, 
and honoured him with the collar of the order of St. 
Michael. About the year 1540, he was admitted a 
member of the Inflammati, an academy newly erected 
at Padua, chiefly by Daniel Barbaro and Ugolin Mar- 
telli. After the death of Francis, Henry duke of Or- 
leans, who ſucceeded him - 6 537, ſhewed no leſs fa- 
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chief ſupport. 


his ambaſſador to Genoa : this was his laſt journey to 
Italy; and being returned to France, he died at Am- 
boiſe on the 187 of April 1556, being in the 61“ 
year of his age. He left many beautiful poems, and 
other valuable performances, in the Italian language. 
We have alſo ſome notes of his upon Homer's Iliad 
and Odyſley ; thoſe upon the Iliad were printed in the 
Cambridge edition of Homer in 1689, and Joſhua 


Barnes has alſo inſerted them in his fine edition of 


Homer in 1711. 

ALAMODALITTY, in a genera] ſenſe, is the ac- 
— a perſon's behaviour, dreſs, and actions, 
to the prevailing taſte of the country or times in which 
he lives. | | 

ALAMODALITY of writing, 1s defined the accommo- 
dation of mental productions, both as to the choice of 
ſubje& and the manner of treating it, to the genius or 
taſte of the times, in order to render them more ac- 
ceptable to the readers. 

ALAMODE, a phraſe originally French, im- 
porting a thing to be in the faſhion or mode. The 

hraſe has been adopted not only into ſeveral of the 
livin languages, as the Engliſh and High-Dutch, 
but ſome have even taken it into the Latin. Hence 
we meet with Alamodicus and Alamodalitas. 

ALAMODE, in commerce, a thin gloſſy black filk, 
chiefly uſed for womens hoods and mens mourning 
ſcarfs. | 

ALAN (Cardinal William), was born at Roſſal in 
Lancaſhire, in the year 1532. He went to Oxford 
at the age of 15, and in 1550 was elected fellow of 
Oriel * In 1556, being then only 24 years old, 
he was choſen principal of St Mary's hall, and one of 
the proctors of the univerſity. In 1558 he was made 
canon of Vork; but, upon queen Elizabeth's acceſ- 
fion to the throne, he left England, and ſettled at Lou- 
vain in an Engliſh college, of which he became the 
In 1565 he viſited his native country; 
but, on account of his extreme activity in the propa- 
gation of the Roman-catholic religion, he was obli- 

ed to fly the kingdom in 1568. He went firſt to 
Mechlin ; and then to Doway, where he was made doctor 
of divinity. Soon after, he was appointed canon of 
Cambray, and then canon of Rheims. He was crea- 
ted cardinal on the 28* of July, 1587, by the title of 
St Martin in Montibus ; and obtained from the king of 
Spain a rich abbey in the kingdom of Naples, and af- 
terwards the biſhoprick of Mechlin. It is ſuppoſed to 
have been by the advice and inftigation of this prieſt, 
that Philip II. attempted to invade England. He died 
on the 20th of October 1594, aged 63; and was bu- 
ried in the Engliſh coflege at Rome. He was a man 
of conſiderable learning, and an elegant writer. He 
wrote many books in defence of the Romiſh religion. 
The moſt remarkable are, 1. A defence of the 12 mar- 
tyrs in one year. Tho. Alſield was hanged for bring- 
ing, and publiſhing, this. and other of Alan's works, 
into England, in the year 1584. 2. A declaration of 
the ſentence of Sextus V. &c, A work intended to ex- 
plain the pope's bull for the excommunication of queen 
Elizabeth, and to exhort the people of England to 
take up arms in favour of the Spaniards. Many thou- 
{and copies of this book, printed at Antwerp, were 
put on board the Armada ; but the enterpriſe failing, 
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they were aſterwards deſtroyed. 3. Of the wor/h; 
due to ſaints and their relifts, 1583. This treatiſe waz 
anſwered by lord Burleigh, and ic eſteemed the mot 
elegant of the cardinal's writings, _ 

ALAND, an iſland of the Baltic ſea, between 
Sweden and Finland, ſubje& to the former. It lie; 
between 17 and 19 degrees of E. Long. and between 
59 and 61 degrees of Lat. at the entrance of the gulph 
of Bothnia. 

ALANORARIUS, in our old cuſtoms, was 3 
keeper of ſpaniels, ſetting-dogs, &c. for the uſe of 


ſportſmen. The word is derived from alan, a gothic 


term for a grey-Hound. 

ALA UECA, a ſtone brought from the Eaſt In. 
dies in ſmall gloſſy fragments, ſaid to ſtop hzmorrha. 
ges by external application. 

ALARAF, in the Mahometan theology, the par. 
tition wall that ſeparates heaven from hell. The word 
is plural, and properly written al ara, in the ſingular 
it is written a/ arf, It is derived from the Arabic 
verb arafa, to diſtinguiſh. Al araf gives the denomi- 


nation to the ſeventh chapter of the alcoran, wherein 


mention is made of this wall. Mahomet ſeems to have 
copied his al araf, either from the great gulf of ſepa- 
ration mentioned in the New Teſtament, or from the 
Jewiſh writers, who alſo ſpeak of a thin wall dividing 
heaven from hell. Mahometan writers differ extremely 
as to the perſons who are to be found on al araf. Some 
take it for a ſort of limbus for the patriarchs, pro- 
phets, &c. others place here ſuch whoſe good and evil 
works ſo exactly balance each other, that they deſerve 
neither reward nor puniſhment. Others imagine this 
intermediate fpace to be poſſeſſed by thoſe who, going to 
war without their parents leave, and * 
there, are egcluded paradiſe for their diſobedience, yet 
eſcape hell becauſe they are martyrs. | 

ALARBES, of ALaraBts, a name given to thoſe 
Arabians who live in tents, and diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their dreſs from the others who live in towns, 

ALARES, in Roman antiquity, an epithet given 
to the cavalry, on account of their being placed in the 
two wings of the army. 

ALARM, in the military art, denotes either the 
apprehenſion of being ſuddenly attacked ; or the notice 
thereof, ſignified by firing a cannon, firelock, or the 
like.—Falfe alarms are frequently made uſe of to har- 
raſs the enemy, by keeping them conſtantly under 
arms. Sometimes alſo this method is taken to try the 
vigilance of the 1 and what might be ex- 
pected from them in caſe of real danger. | 

ALarm-Bell, that rung upon any ſudden emergency» 
as a fire, mutiny, or the hs. , 

Ararn-P2/p, or Aatarm-place, the ground for draw 
ing up each regiment in caſe of an alarm. This is other- 
wile called the rendezvous. 

AlAxu, in fencing, is the ſame with what is other. 
wiſe called an appeal, or challenge. 
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ALASCAN I, in church-hiftory, a ſect of Antilu- 


therans, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet, beſides their deny- 
ing baptiſm, 1s ſaid to 18773, kane this, that the words, 
This is my body, in the inſtitution of the euchariſt, are not 


to be underſtood of the bread, but of the whole action, 


or celebration of the ſupper. They are ſaid to have 
taken the name from one Joannes a Laſco, a Poli 


baron, ſuperintendant of the church of that N 
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See the next article. 


, alc - 4 land: 
— J 1 EE AIAScO (John), a Poliſh nobleman of the 16th 
moſt Ali od century, who, imbibing the reformed opinions, was ex- 


pelled his country, and became preacher to a Proteſtant 
congregation at Embden; but foreſeeing perſecution 
there, came to England about the year 1551, while the 
reformation was carrying on under Edward the VI. 
The publication of the Interim driving the Proteſtants 
to ſuch places as afforded them toleration, 380 were 
naturalized here, and obtained a charter of incorpora- 
tion, by which they were erected into an eccleſiaſtical 
ellabliſhment, independent on the church of England. 
The Auguſtine friars church was granted them, with 
the revenues, for the maintainance of Alaſco as ſuper- 
intendant, with four aſſiſtant miniſters, who were to be 
approved by the king: and this 42 lived 
undiſturbed until the acceſſion of Queen Mary, when 
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Shs they were all ſent away. They were kindly received 
gular and permitted to ſettle at Embden; and Alaſco at laſt, 
rabic after au abſence of twenty years, by the favour of Si- 


iſmund returned to his own country, where he died 
in 1560. Alaſco was much efteemed by. Eraſmus, and 


OMi- 
erein 


have the hiſtorians of his time ſpeak greatly in his praiſe : 
ſepa- we have of his writing, De Czna Domini liber; Epiſtola 
1 the cntinens ſummam Controverſie de Cæna Domini, &c. He 
iding had ſome particular tenets; and his followers are called 
mely Alaſcani in church-hiſtory. See the = article. 
Some ALATAMAHA, a large river of North America, 
pro- which, riſing in the Apalachian mountains, runs ſouth- 
d evi caſt through the province of Georgia, and falls into the 


Atlantic ocean, below the town of Frederica. 
ALATED animaLs, ſuch as are furniſhed with 
wings. 8 

7 ATED Leaves, in botany, ſuch as are compoſed of 
ſeveral pinnated ones. See PINNATED. 
ALATERNOIDES, in botany, a ſynonime of a 
ſpecies of the myrica; See Myrica. 
ALATERNUS, in botany, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of the rhamnus, See Ruauxus. 
ALAVA, a diftri& of Spain, about 20 miles in 
length, and 17 in breadth, containing very good iron 
mines. Victoria is the capital town. 

ALAUDA, or LARx, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds of the order of paſſeres ; the characters of which 
are theſe : The beak is cylindrica], ſubulated, gy," 
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 har- and the two mandibles or chaps are of equal ſize. The 
under tongue is bifid, and the hinder claw is ſtraight, and 
ry the longer than the toe. There are nine ſpecies of the 
be ex · g alauda. 1. The arvenſis, or common ſky-lark. This 


and the wood- lark are the only birds that ſing as 
they fly ; this raiſing its note as it ſoars, and lowering 
it till it quite dies away as it deſcends. It will often 
ſoar to ſuch a height, that we are charmed with the 
muſic when we loſe ſight of the ſongſter ; it alſo be- 
ius its ſong before the earlieſt dawn. Milton, in his 
Allegro, moſt beautifully expreſſes theſe circumſtances ; 
and biſhop Newton .obſerves, that the beautiful ſcene 


untilu- that Milton exhibits of rural cheerfulneſs, at the ſame 
deny- time ves us a fine picture of the regularity of his life, 
words, and the innocency of his own mind ; thus he deſcribes 


himſelf as in a ſituation 


To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And ſinging ſtartle the dull night, 
From his watch-tow'r in the ſkies, 


Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. 
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It continues its harmony ſeveral months, beginnin 


Alauda, 
early in the ſpring, on pairing. In the winter they r lark. 
aſſemble in vaſt flocks, grow very fat, and are taken in 
great numbers for our tables. They build their neſt 
on the ground, beneath ſome clod, forming it of hay, 
dry fibres, &c. and lay four or five eggs. The place 
theſe birds are taken in the greateſt quantity, is the 
neighbourhood of Dunſtable : the ſeaſon begins about 
the 14th of September, and ends the 25th of 'Fe- 
bruary ; and during that ſpace, about 4000 dozen 
are caught, which ſupply the.markets of the metro- 
lis. Thoſe caught in the day are taken in clap-nets 
of fifteen yards length, and two and a half in breadth; 
and are enticed within their reach by means of bits of 
looking-glaſs, fixed in a piece of wood, and placed in 
the middle of the nets, which are put in a quick whirl- 
ing motion by a ſtring the larker commands; he alſo 
makes uſe of a 8 Theſe nets are uſed only 
till the 14th November: for the larks will not dare, or 
frolic in the air, except in fine ſunny weather; and of 
courſe cannot be inveigled into the ſnare. When the 
weather grows gloomy, the larker changes his engine, 
and makes nſe of a trammel net, twenty-ſeven or 
twenty-eight feet long, and five broad; which is put 
on two poles, eighteen feet long, and carried by men 
under each arm, who paſs over the fields and quar- 
ter the ground as a ſetting dog: when they hfar or 
feel a lark hit the net, they drop it down, and fo 
the birds are taken.—2. The pratenſis, or tit-lark, Tit-lark. 
has the two outward feathers of the wing edged with 
white, and frequents the meadows. It is found frequent- 
ly in low marſhy grounds : like other larks, it builds its 
neſt among the graſs, and lays five or fix eggs. Like 
the Ern ir it ſits on trees; and has a moſt remarkable 


fine note, ſinging in all ſituations, on trees, on the 


ound, while it 1s ſporting in the air, and particularly 
in its deſcent. This bird, with many others, ſuch as 
the thruſh, blackbird, willow-wren, &c. become filent 
about midſummer, and reſume their notes in Septem- 
ber: hence the interval is the moſt mute of the year's 
three vocal ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, and autumn. Per- 
haps the birds are ifiduced to ſing again as the autum- 
nal temperament reſembles the vernal.— 3. The arborea, 
or wood-lark, is a native of Europe, and is diſtinguiſh- Wood-lark, 
ed by an annular white fillet about the head. It is in- Cc. 
ferior in ſize to the ſky-lark, and is of a ſhorter thicker 
form; the colours are paler, and its note is leſs ſonorous 
and leſs varied, though not leſs ſweet. It perches on 
trees, and whiſtles like the black-bird. It will ling in the 
night; and, like the common lark, will ſing as it flies. 
It builds on the ground, and makes its neſt on the out- 
fide with moſs, within of dried bents, lined with a few 
hairs. It lays five eggs, duſky and blotched with deep 
brown marks, darkeſt at the thicker end. The males 
of this and the laſt are known from the females by their 
ſuperior ſize. But this ſpecies is not near ſo numerous 
as that of the common kind. —4. The campeſtris, has 
one half of its chief feathers of the wings brown, ex- 
cept two in the middle which are white, and the throat 
and breaſt are yellowiſh.—5. The trivialis, whoſe chief 
feathers on the tail are brown, only half of the outer- 
molt is white, and the ſecond is white at the end, in the 
ſhape of a wedge ; there is likewiſe a double whitiſh 
line on the wings. It is a native of Sweden, and per- 


ches on the tops of trees.—6. The criſtata ; the chief 


tail- 
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tail-feathers are black, but the two outermoſt are edged 
with white, and the head is creſted. It is a native of 
Europe. 7. The fpinoletta : the chief tail-feathers are 
black, only the outermoſt two are obliquely half white. 
It is a native of Italy.—8. The alpettris : the chief 
wing-feathers are half white, the throat yellow, and it 
has a black ſtreak under the eyes and on the breaſt. It 
is a native of North America.—9. The magna, is yel- 
low on the belly, with a crooked black ſtreak on the 
breaſt, and the three ſide-feathers of the tail white. It 
is a native of Africa and America. 

ALAUTA, a conſiderable river of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, which, after watering the north-eaft part of Tran- 
ſylvania and part of Wallachia, falls into the Danube 
almoſt oppoſite to Nicopolis. 

ALB, or Arne, in the Romiſh church, a veſtment 
of white linen hanging down to the feet, and anſwering 
to the ſurplice of the Engliſh clergy. In the ancient 
church, it was uſual, with thoſe newly baptized, to 
wear an alb, or white veſtment ; and hence the Sunday 
after Eaſter was called dominica in albis, on account of 
the albs worn by thoſe wi ren on eaſter- day. 

Ars is alſo a name of a Turkiſh coin, otherwiſe 
called aper. See AsPER. 

ALBA Firma, or ALBUM, in our old cuſtoms, de- 
noted,rent paid in filver, and not in corn, which was 
called black-mail. 

Ar BA Terra, one of the numerous names for the 
philoſopher's ſtone. 

ALBA, (anc. geog.) a town of the Marſi in Italy, 
fituated on the north-fide of the Lacus Fucinus, {till 
retaining its name. The inhabitants were called Al- 
bani, and Albenſes. | 

ALBA HELVIORUM, or A/baugu/ta, in ancient geogra- 
phy, (Pliny, Ptolemy) ; afterwards called Vivarium ; 
now Viviers, in the ſouth-eaſt of Languedoc, on the 
Rhone. In the lower age the inhabitants were called 
Albenſes, and their city, Civitas Albenſium, in the No- 
titia Galliz. E. long. 4. 45. lat. 44. 50. 

ALBA JULIA, (anc. geog.) now Meiſſeuburg, a 
town of Tranſylvania, on the river Marifius, or Me- 
riſch, to the weſt of Hermanſtat, ſuppo 
ted Alba Julia, after Julia Domna the mother of Ca- 
racalla. There are, however, ſeveral inſcriptions found 
at or near Weiſſenburg, which bear Cor. Aevr. that is 
Colonia Apulenſis, without the leaſt mention of Alba 
Julia, though inſcribed after Caracalla's time. Add, 
that Ulpian, Ne the colonies of Dacia, calls this 


colony Apulenſis, and neither Alba nor Julia. Whence 
there is a ſuſpicion, that Alba Julia is a corruption 
of Apulum. It was alſo called Apulum Auguſtum. 


E. Long. 25. o. Lat. 46. 46. | 

ALBA LONGA, (anc. Roß a colony from Lavi- 
nium, in Latium, eftabliſhed by Aſcanius the ſon of 
Eneas, at the foot of the Mons Albanus : called 4/- 
ba, from a white fow found by Æneas, which farrowed 
zo white pigs on that ſpot ; which circumſtance was in- 


terpreted to portend the building of a city there in 


30 years after, (Propertius). The epithet Longa was 
added on account of its length. It was the royal reſſ- 
dence, till the building of Rome, as was foretold by 
Anchiſes, (Virgil); was deſtroyed by Tullus Hoftilius, 
all but the fane or temple ; and the mhabitants were 
tranſplanted to Rome, (Strabo.) 

ALB4a POMPEL4, (anc. geog.) on the river Ceba, 
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ſes Pompetani. 


ſed to be cal- 
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now Ceva, in Liguria, the birth-place of the 
Pertinax ; a — either eſtabliſhed at firſt 8 * 

, or re-eſtabliſhed by him after having been before Albin 
ettled by Scipio. The inhabitants were called Ales. 

At this day the town is ſimply called 

Alba, without any epithet. 
 ALBANA, (anc. geog.) a ſea-port-town of Alba. 
nia, on the Caſpian ſea, between the rivers Caſius and 
Albanus ; now called Bachu, or Bachy, giving name to 
the Caſpian ſea, viz. Mar de Bahu. E. Long. 49. o. 
Lat. 40. o. 

ALBAHURIM, fgura ſerdecim laterum, a figure 
of great importance according to aſtrological phyſi. 
cians, who built their p noitics on it. 

ALBANENSES, E the ſame with 
Albigenſes, according to ſome; accordin to others, 
different. Thoſe, however, who are for diſtin guiſhing 
them, attribute the ſame opinions to both; only ma- 
king the Abanenſes to have been prior in reſpect of 
time, as having been found towards the cloſe of the 
eighth century; whereas the Albigenſes appeared not 
till the twelfth. See AlL BIGENSESs. 

ALBANI, in Roman antiquity, a college of the 
ſalii, or prieſts of Mars; ſo called from mount Albanus, 
the place of their reſidence. See Sar. 

ALBANIA, a province of Turkey in Europe, on 
the gulph of Venice, bounded by Livadia on the ſouth, 
by Theffaly and Macedonia on the eaſt, and on the 
north by Boſnia and Dalmatia. The people are ſtrong, 
rge, courageous, and d horſemen ; but are faid 
to be of a thieviſh diſpoſition : the grand ſeignior pro- 
cures excellent ſoldiers from hence, particularly caval. 
ry, known by the name of Arnauts. There are ſeve. 
ral large towns in this province ; and the inhabitants 
are almoſt all Chriſtians of the Greek church, and 
defcended from the ancient Scythians. Formerly it 
was part of the kingdom of Macedonia. Their chief 
manufacture is carpets. The principal places are Du- 
razzo, Velona, Antivari, Scutari, Croya, Aleſſo, Di- 
bra, Dolcigno, and Albanapoli. Long. from 280 to 
319% E. Lat. from 39“ to 430 N. 

ALBANIA, a country of Aſia, bounded on the weſt 
by Iberia ; on the eaſt by the Cafpian ſea; on the north 
by mount Caucaſus ; on the ſouth by Armenia, and the 
river Cyrus, now Kur; which, ſpringing from the 
Mz{chian mountains that ſeparate Colchis Arme- 
nia, and watering the country of Mokan, receives the 
Aragus and Araxes, and falls into the Caſpian ſea 
within a fmall diſtance from the ſouthern borders of 
this country.—The whole country formerly called A.. 
bania, now [om under the names of Shirawar and Eaſt- 
Georgia, and is extremely fruitful and pleaſant. The 
ancient hiſtorians take notice of the Albanian men 
being tall, ſtrong-bodied, and, generally ſpeaking, of 
a very graceful appearance; far excelling all other na- 
tions in 3 as well as ſtature. Modern travel 
lers take no notice of the appearance of the men; but 
extol the beauty of the women, which ſeems to be un- 
noticed by the ancients. The Albanians. were ancient - 
ly an independent and pretty powerful people ; but 
we find no mention made of their kings till the reign 
of Alexander the Great, to whom the king of Alba- 
nia is ſaid to have preſented a dog of an extraordinary 
fierceneſs and ſize. It does not appear that the Alba- 
nians were ever conquered by the — even 2 
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r -ower was at its greateſt height; though, when 
— = teal to ack war wich that * em- 
—— pire, they were always defeated, as might naturally be 
ed. 
expe ANO (Franceſco), a celebrated hiſtory and 
Jandſcape painter, born at B logna in 1578, who ſtudied 
Grſt in the ſchool of Dennis Calvert at the ſame time 
with Guido, but placed himſelf afterward under the 
direction of the Caracci, and completed his ſtudies at 
Rome. For the moſt part he painted in a ſmall ſize, 
and choſe his ſubjects from poetic or fabulous hiſtory : 
he was fond of introducing cupids, in a variety of ac- 
tions and attitudes. It has been objeQed to him, that 
he was apt to preſerve too great a ſimilitude in his fi- 
res, and in the air of his heads; which aroſe from 
his painting after his wife and children as models. The 
ſtyle of his landſcape is very agreeable, as his ſcenes 
and objects were ſtudied from nature. In the king of 
Sardinia's palace at Turin, are the Four Elements paint- 
ed by him, which are of extraordinary beauty and well 
preſerved. He died in 1660. He had a brother Gio- 
vanni Battiſta Albano, who was his diſciple, and be- 
came an admirable painter in his ſtyle: he died in 1668, 
ALBANO, a town of Italy, on a lake of the ſame 
name, in the Campagnia of Rome, with a biſhop's ſee, 
The territory about it produces the beſt wine in all this 
country; and a great many noblemen have gardens here, 
where they paſs the ſummer. It is near the Caſtle 
Gandolfo, 15 miles S. E. of Rome. E. long. 13. 10. 
N. lat. 41. 43. There is likewiſe another town of the 
ſame name in the Baſilicate of the kingdom of Naples, 
remarkable for the fertility of the ſurrounding territory, 
and for the nobility of the inhabitants, 

ALBAN (St) is ſaid to have been the firſt perſon 
who ſuffered martyrdom for Chriſtianity in Britain; 
he is therefore uſually ſtyled the protomartyr of this 
iland. He was born at Verulam, and flouriſhed to- 
wards the end of the third century. In his youth he 


lus a monk of Caerleon, and ſerved ſeven years as a 
ſoldier under the emperor Diocleſian. At his return 
home, he ſettled in Verulam; and, through the exam- 
ple and inſtructions of Amphibalus, renounced the er- 
rers of paganiſm, in which he had been educated, and 
became a convert to the Chriſtian religion. It is ge- 
nerally agreed, that Alban ſuffered martyrdom during 
the great perſecution under the. reign of Diocleſian; 
but authors differ as to the year when it happened: 
Bede and others fix it in 286; fome refer it to the year 
296; but Uſſerius reckons it amongf the events of 303. 
The ſtory and circumſtances relating to his martyrdom, 
according to Bede, are as follows. 3 yet a pagan, 
(or at leaſt it not being known that he was a Chriſtian), 
he entertained Amphibalus in his houſe. The Roman 
governor being informed thereof, ſent a party of ſol- 
diert to apprehend Amphibalus ; but Alban, puttin 
on the habit of his ueſt, preſented himſelf in his teal 
and was carried bell that magiſtrate. The governor 
having alked him of what family he was? Alban re- 
pled, „To what purpoſe do you inquire of my fa- 
= 3 if you would know my religion, I am a Chri- 
* Then being aſked his name, he anſwered, 
OE name is Alban; and I worſhip the only true and 
f 15 God, who created all things.” - The magiſtrate 
lied, „“ If you would enjoy the happineſs of eternal 
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took a journey to Rome, in company with Amphiba- 
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„ 
life, delay not to ſacrifice to the great gods.“ Alban Alban, 


anſwered, .** The ſacrifices you offer are made to devils; Albans. 


neither can they help the needy, or grant the petitions 
of their votaries.” His behaviour nd the go- 
vernor, that he ordered him immediately to be behead- 
ed. In his way to execution, he was topped by a ri- 
ver, over which was a bridge fo thronged with ſpecta- 
tors that it was impoſſible to croſs it; the ſaint, as 
we are told, lifted up his eyes to heaven, and the ſtream 
was miraculouſly divided, and afforded a paſſage for 
himſelf and a thouſand more perſons. Bede does not 
indeed give us the name of this river; but, notwith- 
ſtanding this omiſſion, the miracle, we ſuppoſe, will 
not be the leſs believed. This wonderful event convert - 
ed the executioner upon. the ſpot, who threw away his 
drawn ſword, and, pling at St Alban's feet, defired 
he might have the honour to die with him. This ſud- 
den converſion of the headſman occaſioning a delay 
in the execution, till another perſon could be got te 
2 the office, St Alban walked up to a neigh- 
uring hill, where he prayed for water to quench his 
thirſt, and a fountain of water {ſprung under his 
feet : here he was beheaded, on the 2 of June. The 
executioner is ſaid to have been a ſignal example of di- 
vine vengeance ; for as ſoon as he gave the fatal ſtroke, 
his eyes — out of his head. We may ſce the opinion 
of Mr Milton in regard to this narrative, in his hiſ- 
tory of England: his words are theſe, ſpeaking of 
St Alban, The ſtory of whoſe martyrdom, ſoiled 
and worſe martyred with the fabling zeal of ſome idle 
fancies, more fad of miracles than appreheafive of 
the truth, deſerves no longer digreſſion.“ Between 
4 or 500 years after St Alban's eath, Offa, king of 
the Mercians, built a very large and ſtately monaſtery 
to his memory; and the town of St Alban's in Hert - 
fordſhire takes its name from our protomartyr. 
Arzaus (St), a market-town of Hertfordſhire, is 
a very great thoroughfare, accommodated with good 
inns, on the north-weſt road from London, at the di- 
ſtance of twenty-one miles. This town ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, gives the title of duke to the noble 
family of Beauclerc, and has one of the beſt markets 
for wheat in England. St Alban's is ſeated near the 
ruins of an ancient Roman city, by Tacitus called Ve- 
rolam ; and by the Saxons Watlingceſter, becauſe it is 
ſeated on the road called Watlingftreet. Nothing now 
remains of Verolam, but the ruins of old walls; in the 
fields adjacent to which they continue to find Roman 
coins, as they formerly found teſſellated pavements. 
In memory of St Alban, Offa, king of the Mercians, 
anno 795, erected an abbey, calling it S? Albar's ; 
and near it the town of the ſame name was afterwards 
built. The church of the abbey is remaining to this 
day : time and the weather have made it look like 
ſtone on the outſide ; but if you break a bit off, the 
redneſs of the brick immediately appears. When the 
monaſteries were diſſolved, the townimen paid £ 400 


to prevent its being levelled with the ground, and have 


ſince converted it into a pariſh-church, which, for its 
largeneſs, beauty, and antiquity, claims a particular re- 
gard. It had a very noble font of ſolid braſs, ia which 
the children of the kings of Scotland were uſed to be 
baptized ; and was brought from Edinburgh, by Sie 
Philip Lea, when that city was in flames; but in the 


times of the late civil wars, it was taken away. Not 
Many 


* 
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Albanus many years ſince, a tomb was diſcovered in this church, 


Muns 


ſaid to be that of Humphrey duke of Glouceſter: when 
the leaden coffin was opened, the body was pretty en- 
tire, being preſerved in a ſort of pickle. There was a 
ſtately croſs in the middle of the town, as there were 
in many other places where queen Eleanor's body 
reſted when it was brought out of the north for in- 
terment at Weſtminſter; but it has been demoliſhed, as 
ſome ſay, by the inhabitants. The market-days are 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays. W. Long. o. 12. N. Lat. 


l 
Albemarle. 
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ALBANUS MONS, (anc. geog.) now called Mont 
Albano, 16 miles from Rome, near where Alba Longa 
ſtood. 

Arzaxus Mons, (anc. geog.) to the north of II- 
tria, called Albius by Strabo; the extremity of the 
Alps, which, together with the mountains to the eaſt, 
joining it, called Montes Bebii, ſeparates the farther 
Liburnia and Dalmatia from Pannonia. 

ALBA REGALIS. See STUL WE1SSENBURGH. 
. ALBANY, .a--fortreſs belonging to the Britiſh, 
ſeated on the 8. W. of Hudſon's bay. W. long. 84. 
20. N. lat. 53. 20. 

AtBaxy, a town of North America, the capital 


of one of the ten counties of the province of New- 


York, which goes by the ſame name, is a well built 
place, conſidering the country. Here the ſachems, or 
the kings of the Five Nations of Iroquois, met the 

overnors of the Britiſh plantations, when they entered 


into any treaty with them. W. Long. 44. 29. N. Lat. 


2. 30. 
1 ALBARAZIN, a ſtrong town, and one of the 
moſt ancient of the kingdom of Arragon in Spain. It 
is ſeated upon an eminence,.near the river Guadelquivir, 
a little below its ſource, and on the frontiers of Valen- 
cia and New Caſtile. It is the ſeat of a biſhop, and 
produces the beſt wool in all Arragon. It is about 100 
miles eaſt of Madrid. E. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 40. 32. 

ALBARII, in antiquity, properly denoted thoſe 
who gave the whitening to earthen veſſels, &c. In 
which ſenſe they ſtood contradiſtinguiſhed from Dealba- 
toret, who whitened walls. 

ALBARTUM orvs, in the ancient buildi 
mmcruſtation or covering of the roofs of houſes with white 
plaſter, made of mere lime. This is otherwiſe called 
opus album. It differs from Tedtarium, which is a com- 
mon name given to all roofing or ceiling, including 
even that formed of lime and ſand, or lime and marble; 
whereas Albarium was reſtrained to that made of lime 
alone. | 

ALBATI kay, an appellation given to ſuch hor- 
ſes, in the games of the ancient circus, as wore white 
furniture, in contradiſtinction from the Veneti, Praſini, 
and Ruſſeti. See VEN ETI, PRASIN1, &c. 

ALBATROSS, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the 
diomedea. See DiomeDEA. 

ALBATIN, a town of Greater Tartary, with a 
ſtrong caſtle : It is ſituated upon the river Amur, or 
Yamour, and belongs to the Muſcovites. E. long. 103. 
30. N. lat. 54. o. 

AL BE, a ſmall piece of money, current in Germany, 
worth only a French ſol and ſeven deniers. 

. ALBEMARLE, or AumarLE, a town of France, 
m Upper Normandy, and in the territory. of Caux, 
from whence the noble family of Keppel takes the title 
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ng, the 
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of Earl. The ſerges of this town are in high ef 
It is ſeated on the Lahr of a hill, on the 8 


bigenſcs. 07 
Picardy, 35 miles N. E. of Rouen, and 70 N. W. of 


Paris. E. Long. 2. 21. N. Lat. 49. 50. ol 
ALBEMARLE, the molt northern part of the province bi 
of North Carolina, in America. W 
ALBENGUA, a town of Italy, in the territory of T 
Genoa. It is the ſee of a biſhop; and is a very ancient = 
handſome town, but not well peopled on account of the a 
inſalubrity of the air. However, it is ſeated in a ye 
beautiful plain, which is well cultivated; and the outhy. oy 
of the town is ſurrounded with olive-trees. It is a ſea. 95 
ort, about 38 miles 8. W. of Genoa. E. Long. 8. 13. b 
. Lat. 44. 4. | ; 1 of 
ALBERONI (Julius), the ſon of a poor gardener, yy 
in the ſuburbs of Placentia, born in 1664 ; who, by h 
his great abilities and good fortune, roſe from this low ö | 
original, to the employment of firſt miniſter of ſtate. at c 
the court of Spain, and to the dignity of cardinal. He - 
rouſed that kingdom out of the lethargy it had ſunk 23 
into for a century paſt; awakened the attention, and 8¹ 
raiſed the aſtoniſhment, of all Europe, by his projects; 8 
one of which was to ſet the Pretender on the throne of n 
Great Britain. He was at length deprived of his em- + 
ployment, and baniſhed to Rome : he died in 1752, at wa 
the great age of 89. His Teſtament Politique, col. thi 
lected from his memoirs and letters, was publiſhed at ry 
Laufanne in 1753. 41 
ALBERTI (Leone Battiſta), was deſcended from 
a noble family in Florence; and was perfectly acquaint- 85 
ed with painting, ſculpture, and architecture. He 5 
wrote of all three in Latin; but his ſtudies did not per- of 
mit him to leave any thing conſiderable behind him in Pg 
painting. He was employed by Pope Nicholas V. in ** 
his bui dings, which he executed in a beautiful man- By 
ner; and his work on architecture, which conſiſts of ten lig 
books, is greatly eſteemed. He alſo wrote ſome trea- ** 
tiſes of morality, and a piece on arithmetic. He died fer 
in 148 To bo 
ALBERTUS (Magnus), .a Dominican friar, and the 
afterwards archbiſhop of Ratiſbon, was one of the molt ge 
learned men and moſt famous doctors of the 135 cen- A 
tury. He was by the ignorant charged with being a ſta 
magician, and making a machine reſembling a man, 85 
which they fooliſhly imagined explained all the difficul- = 
ties he propoſed to it. He died at Cologne, Novem- _ 
ber 15. 1280. His works were printed at Lyons, in wh 
1651, in 21 volumes in folio. ing 
ALBERTUS, a gold coin, worth about 14 French the 
livres: it was coined during the adminiſtration of Al- cal 
bertus archduke of Auſtria. | | ly 
ALBESIA, in antiquity, a kind of ſhields other- 
wiſe called Decumana. See DECUMANA. _ the 
ALBI, a city of France, the capital of the Albi twe 
geois, in Languedoc, and the ſee of an archbiſhop. the 
The cathedral is dedicated to St Cecilia, and has one of nie 
the fineſt choirs in the kingdom. Here is a very va. ma 
luable filver ſhrine, of exquiſite workmanſhip, of the wa. 
Moſaic kind: it contains the reliques of St Clair, the ed: 
firſt biſhop of this city. The chapel of this pretended uſe 
ſaint is magnificent, and adorned with paintings. > ule 
Lice is a fine large walk without the eity: what diſtin- und 
guiſhes this from all others, is a terras above a arr Ima 
mall, which ſerves inſtead of a foſſe; it is bordered WI twe 
two rows of very fine trees, which are kept in excellent per 
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der. There are four gates, through which you may 
. all the beauties of a ——_— plain. At one end 


of this is the convent of the Dominicans, The arch- 
biſhop's palace is very beautiful. The river waſhes its 
walls, and ſerves both for an 'ornament and defence. 
This city is ſeated on the river Tarn, 35 miles north-by- 
weſt of Toulouſe, and 250 ſouth of Paris. E. Long. 
o. 52. N. Lat. 43. 56. . ; 
The Albigeois is a ſmall territory about 25 miles in 
length, and 20 in breadth, —_— in ** woad, 
rapes, ſaffron, plums, and ſheep; and the inhabitants 
Jive a great trade in dried prunes, crapes, a coarſe ſort 
of cloth, and wines of Gaillac. Theſe wines are the 
only ſorts hereabouts that are fit for exportation: they 
are carried down to Bourdeaux, and generally ſold to 
the Britiſh. They have likewiſe ſeveral coal - mines. 
ALBIGENSES, in church-hiſtory, a * party 
of reformers, about Toulouſe and the Albigesis in Lan- 
guedoc, who rung E in the 12th century, and diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their oppoſition to the diſcipline 
and ceremonies of the Romiſh church. | 
This ſe& had their name, it is ſuppoſed, either 
reaſon there were great numbers of them in the dioceſ. 
of Albi, or — they were condemned by a coun- 
cil held in that city. In effect, it does not appear that 
they were known by this name, before the holding of 
that council. The Albigenſet were alſo called Albiani, 
Albigeſei, Albii, and Albanenſes, though ſome diſtin- 
guiſh theſe laſt from them. Other names given to them 
are, Henricians, Abelardiſts, Bulgarians, &c. ſome on 
account of the qualities they aſſumed; others on that 
of the country from whence it 1s pretended they were 
derived ; and others on account of perſons of note who 
adopted their cauſe, as Peter de Brius, Arnold de 
Breſſe, Abelard, Henry, &c. Berengarius, if not Wick- 
If himſelf, is by ſome ranked in the number. The 
Albigenſes are frequently confounded with the Malden- 
ſer ; from whom, however, they differ in many reſpects, 
both as being prior to them in point of time, as having 
their origin in a different country, and as being char- 
ged with divers hereſies, particularly Manicheiſm, from 
which the Waldenſes are exempt. But ſeveral Prote- 
ſtant writers have vindicated them from that imputa- 
tion. Dr Allix ſhews, that a great number of Mani- 
chees did ſpread over the weſtern countries from Bulga- 
ria; and ſettled in Italy, Languedoc, and other places, 
where there were alſo Albigenſes; by which means, be- 
ing both under the imputation of hereſy, they came, ei- 
ther by ignorance or malice, to be counfounded, and 
called by the ſame common name, tho! in reality entire- 
ly different. | 
Other errors imputed to them by their opponents; 
the monks of thoſe days, were, That they admitted 
two Chriſts; one evil, who appeared on earth; the o- 
ther good, who has not yet appeared: That they de- 
ned the reſurrection of the body; and maintained hu- 
man ſouls to be dæmons impriſoned in our bodies, by 
way of puniſhment for their fins : That they condemn- 
ed all the ſacraments of the church; rejected baptiſm as 
ufcleſs; held the euchariſt in abhorrence; excluded the 
vie of confeſſions and penance; maintained marriage 


unlawful; laughed at purgatory, prayers for the dead, 


"mages, crucifixes, &c.— There were likewiſe ſaid to be 


Kat Claſſes of them ; the Perfect, and the Believers. The 


ric& boaſted of their living in continence, of eating 
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neither fleſh, ges, nor cheeſe. The believers lived like 
other men, and were even looſe in their morals; but 
they were perſuaded they ſhould be ſaved by the faith 
of the perfect, and that none were damned who recei- 
ved impoſition of hands from them. But from theſe 
charges alſo they are generally acquitted by Prote- 
ſtants ; who conſider them as the pious inventions of 
the Romiſh church, whoſe members deem it meritorious 
by any means to blacken heretics, | 
However this be, the Albigenſes grew ſo formidable, 
that the Catholics agreed upon a holy league or croiſade 
againſt them. They were at firſt ſupported by Raimond, 
count of Toulouſe. Pope Innocent III. deſirous to put a 
ſtop to their progreſs, ſent a legate into their country; 
which failing, he ſtirred up Philip Auguſtus, king of 
France, and the other princes and great men of the 
kingdom, to make war upon them. Upon this the 
count of Toulouſe, who had ſided with them, made his 
ſubmiſſion to the pope, and went over to the Catho- 
lics : but ſoon after, finding himſelf plundered by the 
croiſaders, he declared war againſt them, and was join- 
ed by the king of Arragon. His army was defeated 
at the ſiege of Muret, where he himſelf was killed, and 
the defeat followed by the ſurrender of the city of 'Tou- 
louſe, and the conqueſt of the greateſt part of Lan- 
2 and Provence. His ſon Raimond ſueceeded 
im; who agreed with the king and the pope to ſet up 


Albigenſes. 


the inquiſition in his eſtates, and to extirpate the Albi- 


genſes. In an aſſembly held at Milan, the archbiſhop 
of Toulouſe drew up articles; agreeable to which the 


count made a moſt ample declaration againſt them, 


which he publiſhed at Toulouſe in 1253. From this 
time the Albigenſes dwindled by little and little, till the 
times of the reformation ; when ſuch of them as were 
left fell in with the Vaudois “, and became conform- 
able to the doctrine of Zuinglius and the diſcipline of 
Geneva. | | | 

The curious reader who deſires to know more con- 
cerning the hiſtory of the Albigenſes, may conſult Pra- 
tecl. Elench. Her. —Forthe dos: wars, and croi- 
ſades raiſed againſt them, ſee Limborch. Hilt. Inquiſit. 
I. 1. c. 8. ſeq. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1693. p. 324. ſeq. 
XKuſter, Bibl. Nov. Libr. T. 3. p. 33. Du Pin, Bibl. 
Eccleſ. T. 10. p. 166. Jour. des Scav. T. 26. p. 109. 
T. 28. p. 481. Bibl. Choiſ. T. 27. p. 42. Holy Inquiſ. 
c. 3. ſect. 1. p. 51. Ouvr. des Scav. Jan. 1694. p. 238. 
— The lawfalnch of perſecuting them, Jour. des Scav. 
T. 13. p. 105.—Colloquies — | 
Allix, * Hiſt. Albigenſ. c. 15. ſeq. Act. Erud. 


councils againſt them, 


* Sec Vau- 
015. 


Lip. 1693. p- 17 3.—Their Manicheiſm refuted, Allix, 


ubi ſupra, c. 11. Act. Erud. Lipſ. an. 1693. p. 171. 
Allix, Rem. Hiſt. Piedm. c. 15. Act. Erud. Lipſ. 
1691. p. 261. Baſnage, Hiſt. de la Relig. c. 4. & 5. 
Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1690. p. 399. uvr. des Scav. 
Jan. 1690. p. 221. ſeq. Bibl. Choif. T. 27. p. 44.— 
Their merits as reformers, Act. Erud. Lipl. 1693. 
p- 173. ſeq. Mem. de Trev. 1717. p. 1375. Bibl. 
Univ. T. 9. p. 33. As ſaints and martyrs, Hiſt. Crit. 
Rep. Lett. T. 4. p. 19. Jour. des Scav. T. 35. p. 385. 
ALBIGENSES is alſo a name ſometimes given to the 
followers of Peter Vaud, or Waldo; ind hence ſy- 
nonimous with what we more properly call Mal- 
denſes, or Poor Men of Lyons. In this ſenſe the 
word is applied by Camerarius, Thuanus, and ſeveral 
other writers. The reaſon ſeems to be, that the two 
parties 
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Albinteme- parties a in their oppoſition to the papal innova- 
lun tions and incroachments, though in divers other re- 
ans ſpects faid to be different enough. The biſhop of Meaux 
labours hard to ſupport a diſtinction between the two 
lects, alleging that the Albigenſes were heretics and 
Manichees ; whereas the Waldenſes were only ſchiſma- 
tics, not heretics ; being ſound as to articles of faith, 
and only ſeparating from the church of Rome on ac- 
count of ceremonies and diſcipline. Dr Allix endea- 
vours to ſet aſide the diſtinction; and ſhews, that both 
of them held the ſame opinions ; and were equally con- 
demned and held for heretics : and this not for points 
of faith, but for declaiming againſt the papal tyranny 
and idolatry, and holding the pope to be the Antichriſt; 
which laſt, according to M. de Meaux, conſtitutes no- 
thing leſs than Manicheiſm, In this ſenſe the Lollards 
and Wickliffites in England were not only Albigenſes, 
but Manichees, 
ALBINTEMELTUM, Ar BIN TIuLiun, (Taci- 
tus z) or at full length, Al siun IxrENELIUux, (Pli- 
ny, Strabo); now Vintimiglia, ſituated in the ſouth- 
welt of the territory of Genoa, near the borders of the 
county of Nice, with a port on the Mediterranean, at 
the mouth of the rivulet Rotta, almoſt about half-way 
between Monaco and 8. Remo. E. Long. 7. 40. Lat. 

17. 

ALBIOECE, or ALzzecx, (Pliny, Strabo;) o- 
therwiſe called Reii Apallinaret, from their ſuperſtitious 
worſhip of Apollo; alſo Civitas Reienſium; now Riez, 
in Provence, about 18 leagues to the north-eaſt of Tou- 
lon, on the north ſide of the rivulet Verdon; was ori- 
ginally a Roman colony, ( Inſcription.) It is ſometimes 
written Regium. The people were called AHlbici, 
(Cæſar.) Long. 1. o. Lat. 43. 20. 

ALBINI, in antiquity, the workmen employed in 
what was called Opus Albarium. They made a dif- 
ferent profeſſion from the dealbatores or whiteners. 

ALBINOS, the name by which the Portugueſe call 
the white Moors, who are looked upon by the negroes 
as monſters. They are the iſſue of a white man and 
black woman, and at a diſtance might be taken for 
Europeans ; but, when you come near them, their 
white colour appears like that of perſons affected with 
a leproſy. 

ALBINOVANUS, a Latin poet, whom Ovid ſur- 
named the Divine. There is now nothing of his extant, 
except an Elegy on Druſus, and another on the death 
of Mecznas. - 

ALBION, the ancient name of Britain *. 

New ALB10Nn, a name given by Sir Francis Drake 
to California. | 

ALBISOLA, a ſmall town belonging to the repu- 
blic of Genoa : here is a porcelain manufacture, and ſe- 
veral country-houfes of the Genoeſe nobility. It was 
bombarded in 1745, by the Engliſh. E. Long. 8. 20. 
N. Lat. 44. 15. 

 ALBOGALERUS, in Roman antiquity, a white 
cap worn by the famen dialit, on the top of which was 
an ornament of olive branches. 


* See the ar- 
ticle Britain. 


ALBORAK, amongſt the Mahometan writers, the 


beaſt on which Mahomet rode, in his journeys to hea- 
ven. The Arab commentators give many Abies con- 
cerning this extraordinary vehicle. It is repreſented as 
of an intermediate ſhape and ſize between an aſs and 
. a mule. A plac! it ſeems, was ſecured for it in pa- 
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radiſe, at the interceſſion of Mahomet; which, how. 
ever, was in ſome meafure extorted from the pro 
by Alborak's refuſing to let him mount him when the 
angel Gabriel was come to conduct him to heaven, 
ALBOURG, a town of Denmark, in North Jut- 
land, capital of the dioceſe of the ſame name, and a 
biſhop's ſee. It has this name, which ſignifies ec. aum, 
on account of the great number of eels taken here. 1+ 
is ſeated on a canal, 10 miles from the ſea, 30 north of 
Wiburg, and 50 north of Arhuys. an ex. 
change for merchants, and a ſafe and deep harbour. 
They have a conſiderable trade in herrings and corn; 
and a manufactory of guns, piſtols, ſaddles, and gloves, 
E. Long. 29. 16. N. Lat. 56. 35. | 
ALBRICIUS, born at London, was a yu phi. 
loſopher, a learned and able phyſician, and well ver. 
ſed in all the branches of polite literature. He lived in 
the 11th century, and wrote ſeveral works in Latin, par. 
ticularly, 1. Of the origin of the gods. 2. The vir. 
tues of the ancients. 3. The nature of poiſon, &c. 
ALBUCA, BasTarD $TAR-OF-BETHLEHEM, a ge- 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the hexan- 
dria claſs of plants. Of this genus Linnzus reckons 
only two | 
Species. 1. The major, or ſtar-flower, with ſpear. 
ſhaped leaves. 'This is a native of Canada, and ſome 
other parts of North America: the root is bulbous; 
from whence ſhoot up eight or ten long, narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. In the center of theſe ariſes a flower- 
ſtem, a foot or more in height, garniſhed with a looſe 
ſpike of greeniſh yellow flowers. After the flowers are 
aſt, the germen ſwells to a three-cornered capſule, 
ving three cells filled with flat ſeeds. 2. The minor, 
or African ſtar- flower, is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath alſo a pretty large bulbous root, from 
which ariſe four or five narrow awl-ſhaped leaves, of a 
deep green colour; the flower-ſtem, which comes from 
the center of the root, is naked, and rarely riſes more 
than eight or nine inches high, having five or fix green- 
iſh-yellow flowers, growing almoſt in the form of an 
umbel at top: 2 rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
Britain. 
Culture. The Canada albuca is hardy; ſo the roots 
may be planted about four inches deep in a border of 
light earth, where they will thrive, and produce their 
flowers late in the ſummer: but as the ſeeds do not of- 
ten ripen in Britain, and the bulbs put out few off. 
ſets, the plants are not common in this country. The 
African fort generally flowers twice a- year; firſt in 
March or April, and again in July or Auguſt; and it 
its roots are kept in pots filled wlth _ earth, ſhel- 
tered under a hot-bed frame, they will flower even in 
winter; but the beſt method is to have a border in the 
front of a green-houſe, or ſtove, where the roots of 
moſt of the bulbous flowers may be planted in the full 
ground, and ſcreened in winter from froſt: in ſuch fi- 
tuations they thrive muck better, and flower ſtronger, 
than when kept in pots. 5 
ALBUGINEA Tvun1ca, in anatomy, the third or 
innermoſt coat or covering of the teſtes; it is likewiſe 
the name given to one of the coats of the eye. 
 ALBUGINEUS, in anatomy, a term ſometime 
applied to the aqueous humour of the eye. 


ALBUGO, or Lzvcom4a, in medicine, a diſtemper 


occaſioned by a white opaque ſpot growing on the cor- 


* 
Aeg. 


nee 
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the eye, and obſtructing viſion “. 
* mos , in antiquity, a kind of white table, or 
ſuquer* regiſters wherein the names of certain magiſtrates, pu- 
que. ie tranſactions, &c. were entered. Of theſe there 
we Meds were various ſorts; as the album decurionum, album ſe- 
, under „rum, album judicum, album prætoris, &c. 
1751. Alzuu Decurionum, was the regiſter wherein the 
names of the decuriones were entered. This is other- 
wiſe called matriculatio decurionum. 
ALuzum Senatorum, the liſt of ſenators names, which 
was firſt introduced by Auguſtus, and regewed yearly. 
Arzun Fudicum, that wherein the names of the 
perſons of thoſe decuriæ who judged at certain times, 
were entered. 
Arzun Pretoris, that wherein the formule of all 
actions, and the names of ſuch judges as the prætor 
had choſen to decide cauſes, were written. | 
The high- prieſt entered the chief tranſactions of each 
year into an album, or table, which was hung up in his 
houſe for the public uſe. | 
Arzum Græcum, among phyſicians, the white dung 

of dogs, formerly preſcribed for inflammations of the 
throat, &c. but now juſtly deſpiſed. 
ALBUMAZAR, a learned Arabian aſtronomer in 
the tenth century, who wrote a treatiſe, Of the Revo- 
lution of the Years. 
ALBUMEN, the white of an egg. For its na- 
ture, origin, and office, ſee Eds. 
The white of an egg, according to Boerhaave, makes 
an extraordinary menſtruum. Being boiled hard in the 
ſhell, and afterwards ſuſpended in the air by a thread, 
it reſolves and drops down into an inſipid, ſcentleſs li- 
quor, which appears to be that anomalougunaccount- 
able menſtruum ſo much uſed by Paracelſus; and will, 
though it contain nothing ſharp, oleaginous, or ſapo- 
naceous, make a thorough ſolution of myrrh ; which 
is more than either water, oil, ſpirits, or even fire it- 
ſelf, can effect. i 
A little putrid white of egg taken into the ſtomach, 
occaſions a nauſea, horror, fainting, vomiting, diarrhcea, 
and gripes; it inflames the bile, excites heat, thirſt, fe- 
ver; and diſſolves the humours like the plague. On 
the contrary, the white of freſh-laid eggs, if taken 
while warm from the hen, is extremely nouriſhing to 
the infirm: it may be taken in luke- warm milk; but if 
any other heat is applied to it, the nutritious quality 
will be deſtroyed. e freſh white of egg prevents 
burns from riſing in bliſters, if it is uſed immediately 
after the accident : it mitigates inflammations of the 
eyes, and preſerves the face == ſun-burning. In phar- 
macy, it is uſed as a medium to render balſams and tur- 
pentines, &c. miſcible with aqueous fluids; but as it 
diſagrees with many ſtomachs when thus taken, a mu- 
cilage of gum arabic may ſupply its place, it being as 
good a medium in ſimilar circumſtances, and not apt to 
offend the tendereſt ſtomach.—Whites of eggs are alſo 
uſeful for clarifying liquors ; to which purpoſe, being 
8 and incorporated with the liquors to be clari- 
ed, and the whole afterwards boiled, the whites of 
: gs are by this means —_ together and harden- 
3 no _ carry off the groſs parts of the liquor along 
ALBU UERQUE, a ſmall city in Spain, in the 
province of Eftrema ura, is ſeated on an eminence, nine 


* my the frontiers of Portugal. It is command- 
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ed by an almoſt impregnable fortreſs, built on a high Alburn, 
mountain, and ſerving to defend the town. It carries Alca, 
on a great trade in wool and woollen manufactures. It 
was taken by the allies of Charles king of Spain, in 
- 7. o. N. Lat. 38. 52. | 
ALBURN, the Engliſh name of a compound co- 
lour, being a mixture of white and red, or reddiſh 
brown. Skinner derives the word, in this ſenſe, from 
the Latin a/bus, and the Italian burns, from bruno, 
brown. | | 
ALCA, or Aux, in ornithology, a genus of the 
order of anſeres. The beak of this genus is without 
teeth, ſhort, convex, compreſſed, anò frequently fur- 
rowed tranſverſely ; the inferior mandible is. gibbous 
near the baſe; the feet have generally three toes. 'The 
ſpecies of the alca are five.— 1. The impennis, northern 
penguin, or great auk, with a compreſſed bill furrow- 
ed on each fide, .and an oval ſpot on each fide of the 
eyes. According to Mr Martin, this bird breeds on 
the iſle of St Kilda; appearing there the beginning of 
May, and retiring the middle of June. It lays one 
egg, which is fix inches long, of a white colour; ſome 
are irregularly marked with purpliſh lines crofling 
each other, others blotched with black, and ferruginous 
about the thicker end: if the egg is taken away, it will 
not lay another that ſeaſon. Mr Macaulay informs us 
that it does not viſit that iſland annually, but ſometimes 
keeps away for ſeveral years together; and adds, that 
it lays its egg cloſe to the ſea-mark, being incapable, 
by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of its wings, to mount higher. 
The length of this bird, to the end of its toes, 1s three 
feet : but its wings are ſo ſmall, as to be uſeleſs for 
flight; the length, from the tip of the longeſt quill-fea- 
thers to the firſt joint, being only four inches and a 
quarter. This bird is obſerved by ſeamen never to wan- 
der beyond ſoundings ; and according to its appear- 
ance they direct their meaſures, being then aſſured that 
land is not very remote. Thus the modern ſailors pay 
reſpe& to auguries, in the ſame manner as Ariſtopha- 
nes “ tells us thoſe of Greece did above 2000 years * Aves, 597, 


Great Auk, 
Pl. IX. fig- 6. 


ago: 


From birds, in ſailing men inſtructions take; 
Now lie in port; now fail, and profit make. 
2. The alle, little auk, or black and white diver, with Little Auk, 
a ſmooth conical bill, a white ſtreak on the belly and fig- 8. 
wings, and black feet. The bulk of this ſpecies ex- 
— not that of a black-bird.—3. The arctica, or puf- The Puffin, 
fin, with a compreſſed bill and four furrows; the orbit 
of the eyes and temples are white. The legs of this 
ſpecies are very ſmall; and placed ſo far behind as to 
diſqualify it from ſtanding, except quite erect, reſting 
not only on the foot, but the whole _ of the leg. 
This circumſtance * makes the riſe of the puffin from “ It attends 
the ground very difficult, and it meets with many falls every one of 
before it gets on wing; but when that is effected, few = el 
birds fly a or ſtronger. Theſe birds frequent the ſture of ſt 
coaſts of ſeveral parts of Great Britain and Ireland; Little Auk, 
but no place in greater numbers than Prieſtholm Iſle, fig- 8. 
where their flocks may be compared to ſwarms of bees 
for multitude. 'Theſe are birds of paſſage; they reſort 
there annually about the fifth or tenth of, April, quit the 
12 (almoſt to a bird), and return twice or thrice be- 
ore they ſettle to burrow and prepare for ovation and 
incubation. They begin to burrow the firſt week in 
May; but ſome few ſave themſelves that trouble, and 
Cc diſlodge 
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diſlodge the rabbits from their holes, 8 poſſeſſion 
of them till their departure from the iſle. oſe which 
form their own burrows, are at that time ſo intent on 
the work as to ſuffer themſelves to be taken by the 
hand. This taſk falls chiefly to the ſhare of the males; 
who alſo affiſt in incubation. The firſt young are hatch- 
ed the beginning of July. The old ones ſhew vaſt af- 
fection towards. them; and ſeem totally inſenfible of 
danger in the 1 ſeaſon. If a parent is taken at 
that time, and ſuſpended by the wings, it will in a ſort 
of deſpair treat itſelf moſt cruelly, by biting every part 
it can reach; and the moment it is looſed, will never 
offer to eſcape; but inſtantly reſort to its unfledged 
young : this affection ceaſes at the ſtated time of mi- 
gration, which is moſt punctually about the eleventh 


of Auguſt, when they leave ſuch young as cannot fly, 


R azor-bill, 
Pl. IX. fig. 7. 


to the mercy of the peregrine falcon, who watches the 
mouths of the houſe for the appearance of the little de- 
ſerted puffins, which, forced by hunger, are compelled to 
leave their burrows. They lay only one egg. The eggs 
differ much in form: ſome have one end very acute; o- 
thers have both extremely obtuſe; all are white. Their 
fleſh is exceſſively rank, as they feed on ſea-weeds and 
fiſh, eſpecially ſprats: but when pickled and preſerved 
with ſpices, are admired by thoſe who love high- eating. 
Dr Caius tells us, that, in his days, the church allowed 
them in lent, inſtead of fiſh : he alſo acquaints us, that 
they were taken by means of ferrets, as we take rabbits : 
at preſent, they are either dug out, or drawn from their 
burrows by a hooked ſtick : they bite extremely hard ; 
and keep ſuch faſt hold on whatever they faſten, as not 
to be eaſily diſengaged. Their noiſe, when taken, is 
very diſagreeable; being like the efforts of a dumb per- 
fon to ſpeak. 4. The torda, or razor-bill, with four 
furrows on the bill, and a white line on each fide 
running from the bill to the eyes. Theſe birds, in 
company with the guillemot, appear in our ſeas the be- 

inning of February; but do not ſettle on their breed- 
ing places till they begin to lay, about the beginning 
of May. They inhabit the ledges of the higheſt rocks 
that impend over the ſea, where they form a groteſque 
appearance; fitting cloſe together, and in rows one 
above another. They properly lay but one egg a- 
piece, of an extraordinary ſize for the bulk of the bird, 
being three inches long: it is either white, or of a pale 
ſea-green, irregularly ſpotted with black: if this egg 
is deſtroyed, both the auk and the guillemot will lay 
another; if that 1s taken, then a third: they make no 
neſt, depoſiting their egg on the bare rock; and tho? 
ſuch multitudes lay contiguous, by a wonderful inſtinct 
each diſtinguiſhes its own. What is alſo matter of great 
amazement, they fix their egg on the ſmooth rock, with 
fo exact a balance, as to ſecure it from rolling off; yet 
ſhould it be removed, and then attempted to be repla- 
ced by the human hand, it is extremely difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to find its former equilibrium. The eggs are 
food to the inhabitants of the coaſts they frequent; 
which they get with great hazard; being lowered from 
above by ropes, truſting to the ſtrength of their com- 
panions, whoſe footing is often ſo unſtable that they 
are forced down the precipice, and periſh together. 
5. The pica, or black-billed auk, has the bill of the 
fame form with the torda, but is entirely black. The 
cheeks, chin, and throat, are white: in- all other re- 
ſpects it agrees with the former ſpecies. 


The winter reſidence of this genus, and that of the A! 
guillemot “, is but imperfectly known: it is probable = 
they live at ſea, in ſome more temperate climate, 7e. 0 
mote from land; forming thoſe multitudes of birds that f 
navigators obſerve in many parts of the ocean: they are 
always found there at certam ſeaſons, retirin only at 
2 time; when they repair to the northern fati. 
tudes, and during that period are found as near the 

le as navigators have penetrated. During winter, ra- 
zor-bills and puffins frequent the coaft of Andaluſia, 
but do not breed there. | 

ALCZAEUS, a famous ancient lyri bor 
Mitylene, in the ifland of Leſbos. "Hilo te? 8 Ode x 
think him the inventor of this kind of poeſy. Lid. 

Now the Roman muſe inſpire, 
And warm the ſong with Grecian fire. Francis. 


He flouriſhed in the 44 Olympiad, at the ſame time 
with Sappho, who was likewiſe of Mitylene. Aleæus 
was a great enemy to tyrants, but not a very brave ſol. 
dier. He was preſent at an engagement, wherein the 
Athenians gained a victory over the Leſbians ; and 
here, as he himſelf is ſaid to have confeſſed in one of his 
pieces, he threw down his arms, and ſaved himſelf by 
flight. Horace, who, of all the Latin poets, moſt re. 
ſembled Alczns, has made the like confeſſion : 

With thee I ſaw Philippi's plain, 

Its fatal rout, a fearful ſcene! 

And dropp'd, alas! th' inglorious ſhield, 

Where valour's ſelf was forc'd to yield, 

Where ſoil'd in duſt the vanquiſh'd lay, 

And breath'd th' indignant ſoul away, Francis. 
The poetical abilities of Alcæus are indiſputed; and 
though his writings were chiefly in the lyric ſtrain, yet 
his muſe was capable of treating the ſublimeſt ſubjects ,, . 
with a ſuitable dignity. Hence Horace ſays, Lib, I. 

Alczns ftrikes the golden ſtrings, | 

And ſeas, and war, and exile, (ings. 

Thus while they ſtrike the various lyre, 

The ghoſts the ſacred ſounds admire : 

But when Alczus lifts the ſtrain 

To deeds of war and tyrants ſlain, 


In thicker crowds the ſhadowy throng | 
Drink deeper down the martial ſong. Francis. 


Arczus, an Athenian tragic poet, and, as ſome 
think, the firſt compoſer of tragedies. He renoun- 
ced his native country Mitylene, and paſſed for an A- 
thenian. He left ten pieces, one of which was Pa- 
ſiphae, that which he produced when he diſputed with 
Ariſtophanes, in the fourth year of the 97th Olympiad. 

There is another Alcxus mentioned in Plutarch, 
perhaps the ſame whom Porphyrius mentions as a com- 
poſer of ſatirical iambics and epigrams, and who 
wrote a poem concerning the plagiariſm of Euphorus 
the hiſtorian. He lived in the 145* Olympiad. 

We are told likewiſe of one Al cxus, a Meſſenian, 
who lived in the reign of Veſpaſian and Titus. We 
know not which of theſe it was who ſuffered for his 
lewdneſs a very fingular kind of death, which gave 
occaſion to the following epitaph: 


"'AXxauy reg ur, &c. 
This is Alcæus's tomb, who died by a radiſh, 
The daughter of the earth, and puniſher of Adulterer. 2 i 
This puniſhment inflicted on adulterers*, was thruſting ! 
one of the largeſt radiſhes up the anus of the adulterer: yy. | 
or, for want of radiſhes, they made uſe of a fiſh f ieh 
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bn a very large head, which Juvenal alludes to: 


Suſiam maechos et mugilis vutrai. 
The mullet enters ſome behind. 


Hence we may underſtand the menace of Catullus, 
Ah! tum te miſerum, malique fati, 
Ouem attraflis peditus, patente porta, : 
Pircurrent raphanigae mugileſque. Epig. xv. 


Ah! wretched thou, and born to luekleſs fate, 
Who art diſcover'd by the unſhut gate! 

If once, alas! the jealous huſband come, 

The radiſh, or the ſea-fiſh, is thy doom. 


ALCAICS, in ancient poetry, a denomination gi- 
ven to ſeveral kinds of verſe, from Alczus their inventor. 
The firt kind conſiſts of five feet, viz. a ſpondee, or 
mbic; an iambic; a long ſyllable ; a dactyle; ano- 
ther dactyle: ſuch is the following verſe of Horace, 
Omnes | eoſdem cogimur, 4 | 
Verſal\tur urind | ſerius | ocyus | 
Sors exitura. | 

The ſecond kind conſiſts of two dactyles and two tro- 

chees: as, | 
Exilium impoſiſtura\ cymbe. 

Beſides theſe two, which are called dactylic Alcaics, 
there is another ſtyled fimply Alcaſc; conſiſting of an 
epitritez a coriambus z another coriambus; and a bac- 
chius: the following is of this ſpecies, 

Cur tizet flalpum Tiberim tan|gere,. cur | olivum? 

Arcaic Ode, a kind of manly ode compoſed of ſe- 
reral ſtrophes, each conſiſting of four verſes; the two 
firſt of which are always Alcaics of the firſt kind; the 
third verſe is a diameter hypercatale&ic, or conſiſt- 
ing of four feet and a long ſyllable ; and the fourth 
verſe 13 an Alcaic of the ſecond kind. The following 


ſtrophe is of this ſpecies, which Horace calls minaces 
Ali camentt. | 


Non peſſidentem multa vocaveris 
Refte beatum : reflius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui deorum 
NMuneribus ſapienter uti, . &c. 


ALCAID, Arcavps, or ALCALD®, in the polity | 


of the Moors, Spaniards, and Portugueſe, a magiſtrate, 
or officer of juſtice, anſwering nearly to the French 
provoſt, and the Britiſh juſtice of peace. The alcaid 
among the Moors is veſted with ſupreme juriſdiction, 
both in civil and criminal caſes. | 
_ ALCALA pn Gvapeira, a fmall town of Spain, 
in Andaluſia, upon the river Guadeira. Here are a- 
bundance of ſprings, from whence they convey water 
- Seville by an aqueduct. W. long. 6. 16. N. lat. 
37+ 15, 
ALCALA de Henares, a beautiful and large city of 
pam, in new Caſtile, ſeated upon the river Henares, 
which waſhes its walls. It is built in a very agreeable 
— and is of an oval figure. The ſtreets are hand- 
ome and pretty ſtrait ; one of them is very long, run- 
ung from one end of the city to the other. The houſes 
52 well built; and there are ſeveral ſquares, the largeſt 
1 * ich is an ornament to the city ; it is 3 on 
p des with piazzas, where tradeſmen have their ſhops, 
expo leveral ſorts of commodities to ſale, of which 
f - 1 as great plenty and variety as in moſt towns of 
> in. The univerſity was founded by cardinal Xime- 
94 archbiſhop of Toledo, about the be inning of the 
* 1 The land about Alcala is watered by 
enares, well cultivated, and very fruitful, while 
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that at a diſtance is dry and ſterile: it yields 


. defended by a pretty _ caſtle, and remarkable for 
0.3 
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plenty, very good muſcat wine, and melons of a deli- 
cious kind. ithout the walls is a ſpring, the water 
of which is ſo pure, and ſo well taſted, that it is inclo- 
ſed and ſhut up for the king of Spain's own uſe, from 
whence it is carried to Madrid. This city is 10 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Guadalaxara, and 13 miles eaſt of Ma- 
drid. W. Long. 4. 20. N. Lat. 40. 30. 

ALcaLa-Real, a ſmall city of Spain, in Andalu- 
ſia, with a fine abbey. It is built on the top of a high 
mountain, in a mountainous country; and the road to 
it is incommodious, rough, and unequal ; but to make 
amends for this, here are ſeveral kinds of exquiſite fruit 
and wine. W. Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 37. 18. 

ALCALY, or ALxALi. See CHEMISTRY, no 23, 
119, 184, 274, 316, 389. 

ALCANIS, a town of Arragon in Spain, ſeated 
on the river Guadaloup, twelve miles from Caſpe. It 
was formerly the capital of the kingdom of the * ; 
but being taken from them, it was made a commandery 
of the order of Calatrava. Here is a very remarkable 
fountain, which throws up water through 42 pipes. 
It is ſurrounded with gardens and fruit-trees, and de- 
fended with a good fortreſs. W. Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 
41. o. 

ALCANNA, in commerce, a powder prepared from 
the leaves of the Egyptian privet, in which the people of 
Cairo drive a confiderable trade. It is much uſed by the 
Turkiſh women to give a golden colour to their nails 
and hair. In dyeing, it gives a yellow colour when 
ſteeped with common water, and a red one when in- 
fuſed in vinegar. There is alſo an oil extracted from 
the berries 2 7 lk and uſed in medicine as a calm- 
er. 

ALCANTARA, a ſmall, but very ſtrong city of 
Eſtremadura, in Spain. It gives name to one of the 
three orders of knighthood. It is ſeated on the banks 
of the Tajo, or 1 us, 21 miles from Coria, in a 
very fruitful ſoil, — is celebrated for its bridge over 
that river. This was built in the time of the emperor 
Trajan, as appears by an inſeription over one of the 
arches, by the people of Luſitania, who were aſſeſſed 
to ſupply the expence : it is raiſed 200 feet above the 
level of the water; and though it conſiſts but of fix 
arches, is 670 feet in length, and 28 in breadth. At 
the entrance of the bridge, there is a ſmall antique 
chapel hewn in a rock by the ancient Pagans, who de- 
dicated it to 'Trajan, as the Chriſtians did to St Julian. 
This city was built by the Moors, on account of the 
convenience of this bridge; which is at. a place where 
the 'Tajo 18 very deep, _—_ between two high ſteep 
rocks: for this reaſon, they called it 4/- Cantara, which, 
in their language, ſignifies the Bridge. It was taken 
from them 1n 1214, and given to the knights of Cala- 
trava, who afterwards aſſumed the name of Alcantara. 
It was taken by the earl of Galloway, in April, 1706, 
and retaken by the French in November following. 
It is 45 miles from Madrid, and 125 from Seville, 
W. Long. 7. 12. N. Lat. 39. 30. 

Knights of ALCANTARA, a military, order of Spain, 
which took its name from the above mentioned city, 
They make a very conſiderable figure in the hiſtory of 


the expeditions againſt the Moors. 


ALCAREZ, a ſmall city of La Mancha, in Spain, 


Alcala 
| 


Alcarez. 
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Alcafſar an ancient aqueduQ. It ſtands near the river Guarda- name of a f. 


mena, and the ſoil about it is very fruitful, They 
have a breed of little running-horſes, which are very 
fleet and ſtrong. It is 25 a * north of the confines 


of Andaluſia, 108 ſouth of Cuenza, and 138 ſouth- 


by-eaſt of Madrid. W. Long. 1. 50. N. Lat. 38. 28. 

ALCASSAR po sal, a town of Portugal, in Eſtre- 
madura, which has a caſtle ſaid to be impregnable. It 
is indeed. very ſtrong both by art and nature, being 
built on the top of a rock which is exceedingly ſteep on 
all ſides. Here is a ſalt- work which produces very fine 
white ſalt, from whence the town takes its name. The 
fields produce large quantities of a ſort of ruſhes, of 


which they make mats, which are tranſported out of 


the kingdom. W. long. 9. 10. N. lat. 38. 18. 
ArcassAx, a city of Barbary, ſeated about two 
leagues from Larache, in Aſga, a province of the king- 
dom of Fez. It was of great note, and the ſeat of the 
overnor of this part of the kingdom. It was built 
5 Jacob Almanzor, king of Fez, about the year 1180, 
and deſigned for a magazine and place of rendez vous 
for the great preparations he was making to enter 
Granada in Spain, and to make good the footing Jo- 
ſeph Almanzor had got ſome time before, It is ſaid 
his father firſt invaded Spain with zoo, ooo men, moſt 
of whom he was obliged to bring back to Africa to 
quiet a rebellion that had broke out in Morocco. This 
done, he returned to Spain again with an army, as 1s 
faid, of 200,000 horſe, and 300,000 foot. The city 
is now fallen greatly to decay, ſo that of fifteen moſques 
there are only two that they make uſe of. The reaſon, 
probably, is the bad ſituation of the town; for it ſtands 
ſo low, that it is exceſſively hot in ſummer, and almoſt 
overflowed with water in the winter. Thus they affirm 
to be owing to a curſe of one of their ſamts, Here 
are a great number of ſtorks, who live very familiarly 
with the people, walking about the town, poſſeſſing 
the tops of the houſes and moſques without molefta- 
tion; for they 
ſinful to*diſturb them. At preſent, the baſhaw of Te- 
tuan appoints a governor to this town, which is the 
laſt of his dominions towards Mequinez. Near this city 
there is a high ridge of mountains, running towards 
Tetuan, whoſ: CO were never brought entirely 
under ſubjection; and whenever it was attempted, they 


revenged themſelves by infeſting the roads, and —_— 


and deſtroying the travellers; when they were purſued, 
they retired into their woody mountains, where none 
could ſafely follow them. Not far from hence is the 
river Elmahaſſen, famous for the battle fought between 
Don Sebaſtian king of Portugal, and the Moors; 
in which the Portugueſe were defeated, and their king 
lain. W. Long. 12 35. N. Lat. 35. 15. | 

ALCAZAR LEGuUts, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Fez, and in the province of Ilabat. It 
was taken by Alphonſo, king of Portugal, in 1468; 
but ſoon after that, it was abandoned to the Moors. 
It is ſeated on the coaſt of the ſtraits of Gibraltar. 
W. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. 38. o. : 

ALCAZER, a town of Spain, in New Caſtile, ſeat- 
ed on the river Guardamana, which has a fortreſs on 
a high hill for its defence, and lies in a very fruitful 
country. It is 100 miles north-weſt of Carthagena. 
W. long. 2. 10. N. lat. 38. 15. . 

ALCE, ALcts, or ELx, in zoology, the trivial 
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eſteem them ſacred birds, and account it 


be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds, obſerving to water 


& 1 © 
pecies of the cervus, belonging to the order da 


of mammalia pecora. See CERvus. 
ALCEA, the HoLLY-HoOCK; a genus of the poly. ad, 
_— order, belonging to the monodelphia clafs # — 
plants. 
Species. Although Linnzus mentions two diſtind 
ſpecies of this genus, viz. the 6 46 and ficifolia, he 
thinks, that the latter may perhaps be only 1 
riety of the former; but Mr Miller affirms them to be 
diſtin& ſpecies, whoſe difference in the form of their 
leaves always continues: The leaves of the firſt ſort 
are roundiſh, and cut at their extremities into angles: 
thoſe of the ſecond are deeply cut into ſix or ſeven ſeg- 
ments, ſo as to reſemble a 2 Cultivation products 
almoſt. an infinite variety of this plant, ſuch as double. 
flowered, ſingle- flowered, deep red, pale red, blackiſh 
red, white, purple, yellow, and fleſh-colour. The firſt 
ſpecies is a native of China, the ſecond grows alſo in 
Iſtria. Tho? natives of warm countries, they are hardy 
enough to thrive in the open air in Britian, and have 
for many years been ſome of the greateſt ornaments in 
gardens, towards the end of ſummer; but they have the 
inconvenience of growing too large for ſmall gardens, 
and requiring tall ſtakes to ſecure them from being 
broken by ſtrong winds. In large gardens, however, 
when properly diſpoſed, they . a fine appearance; 
for as their ſpikes of flowers grow very tall, there will 
be a ſucceſſion of them on the ſame ſtems more than two 
months : the flowers on the lower part of the ſpike ap- 
pear in July; and as their ſtalks advance, new flow- 
ers are produced till near the end of September. When 
planted in good ground, the ſtalks will often riſe to 
the height of eight or nine feet; ſo that near ſix feet of 
each will be garniſhed with flowers, which, when double 
and of good colours, make a very beautiful appearance. 
Culture. The holly-hock is propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be carefully ſaved from thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers are double and of the beſt colours : for though 
the duplicity of the flowers, as well as their colour, are 
only accidental properties, yet the young plants will 
roduce nearly the ſame kind of flowers with thoſe 
| 50 which the ſeeds are taken, provided no plants with 
ſingle or bad-coloured flowers are permitted to grow, 
near them; and as ſoon as ſuch appear they ought to 
be removed from the good ones, that their farina may 
not ſpread into the others, which would cauſe them to 
degenerate. The ſeeds ought to be gathered very dry, 
A in their capſules until ſpring; but care muſt 
be taken that no et comes to them in winter, other? 
wiſe the covers would turn mouldy, and ſpoil their con- 
tents.—They ſhould be ſown in drills, about the middle 
of April, on a bed of light earth, and covered with 
earth of the ſame kind about half an inch deep. When 
the plants have put out ſix or eight leaves, they ſhould 


them until they have taken good root; after whic 
they will require no farther care, but to keep them 
clean from weeds till October, when they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

ALCEDO, or KixerIs HER, in ornithology, a ge- 
nus of the order of picæ. The alcedo has a long, 
ſtrait, thick, triangular bill; with a fleſhy, plain, ſhort, 
flat tongue. There are ſeven ſpecies of the alcedo. 

1. The iſpida, or common kingfiſher, haunts the 
ſhores of Europe and Aſia. It is not much larger * 
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w: its ſhape is clumſy; the bill diſproportion- 
L it is 0 inches from the baſe to the tip; 
the upper chap black, and the lower yellow. But the 
colours of this bird atone for its inelegant form: the 
crown of the head and the coverts of the wings are of 
a deep blackiſh green, ſpotted with bright azure; the 
hack and tail are of the moſt reſplendent azure; the 
whole under-fide of the body is orange-coloured ; a 
broad mark of the ſame, paſſes from the bill beyond 
the eyes; beyond that, is a large white ſpot : the tail 
is ſhort, and conſiſts of twelve feathers of a rich de 
blue ; the feet are of a reddiſh yellow, and the three 
joints of the out- moſt toe adhere to the middle toe, 
while the inner-toe adheres only by one. 

From the diminutive ſize, the ſlender ſhort legs, and 
the beautiful colours of this bird, no perſon would be 
led to ſuppoſe it one of the moſt rapacious little ani- 
mals that ſkims the deep. Yet it is for ever on the 
wing, and feeds on fiſh 5 which it takes in ſurpriſing 
quantities, when we conſider its ſize and figure. It takes 
its prey after the manner of the oſprey, balancing itſelf 
at a certain diſtance above the water for a conſiderable 
ſpace, then darting into the deep, and _ the fiſh 
with inevitable certainty. While it remains ſuſpended 
in the air, in a bright day, the plumage exhibits a beau- 
tiful variety of the moſt dazzling and brilliant colours. 
This ſtriking attitude did not eſcape the notice of the 
ancients; for Ibycus, as quoted by Athenzus, ſtyles theſe 
birds axxvoves ravuorrreger, the halcyons with expanded 
wings. It makes its neſt in holes in the fides of the 
cliffs, which it ſcoops to the depth of three feet; and 
lays from five to nine eggs, of a moſt beautiful ſemi- 
tranſparent white: the neſt is very fetid, by reaſon-of 
the remains of the fiſh brought to feed the young. The 
female begins to lay early in the ſeaſon; and excludes 
her firſt brood about the beginning of April. The 
male, whoſe fidelity exceeds even that of the turtle, 
brings her ry proviſions of fiſh while ſhe is thus em- 
ployed; and ſhe, contrary to moſt other birds, is found 
plump and fat at that ſeaſon. The male, that uſed to 
twitter before this, now enters the neſt as quietly and 
as privately as poſſible. The young ones are hatched 
at the expiration of 20 days; but are ſeen to differ as 
well in their ſize as in their beauty. 

This ſpecies is the a ., or mute halcyon of 
Ariſtotle, which he deſcribes with more preciſion than 
is uſual with that great philoſopher : after his deſerip- 
tion of the bird, follows that of its neſt, than which 
the moſt inventive of the ancients have delivered no- 
thing that appears at firſt fight more fabulous and ex- 
travagant. He relates, that it reſembled thoſe con- 
cretions that are formed by the ſea-water; that it re- 
ſembled the long-necked gourd; that it was hollow 
within; that the entrance was very narrow, ſo that, 
ſhould it over-ſet, the water could not enter; that it re- 
ſiſted any violence from iron, but could be broke with 
a blow from the hand ; and that it was compoſed of the 
bones of the B:xow, or ſea-needle. The neſt had medi- 
cal virtues aſcribed to it; and from the bird was called 

alcyoneum. In a fabulous age, every odd ſubſtance 
that was flung aſhore received that name ; a ſpecies of 
tubular coral, a ſponge, a zoophite, and a miſcella- 
acous concrete, having by the ancients been dignified 


lib,y, With that title from their imaginary origin. Yet much 


of this ſcems to be founded on truth. The form of the 
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neſt is juſtly deſcribed ; and the materials which Ari- Alceds, 


ſtotle ſays it was compoſed of, are not entirely of his 
own invention. Whoever has ſeen the neſt of the king- 
fiſher, will obſerve it ſtrewed with the bones and ſcales 
of fiſh; the fragments of the food of the owner and its 
young.—On the foundation laid by the philoſopher, 
ſucceeding writers formed other tales extremely abſurd; 
and the poets, indulging the powers of imagination, 
dreſſed the ſtory in all the robes of romance. This neſt 


was a floating one: 
Incubat halcyone pendentibus æquore nidis. Ov1D. Met. lib. xi. 


It was therefore neceſſary to place it in a tranquil ſea, 
and to ſupply the bird with charms to allay the fury 
of a turbu ent element during the time of its incubation ; 
for 5 had, at that ſeaſon, power over the ſeas and the 
Win ' . 
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Toy Tt velov, Toy r eupov, og te x puiuc xiver' 
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OpriFov epinader, THEOCRIT. Idyl. vii. I. 35. 


May Halcyont ſmooth the waves, and calm the ſeas, 

And the rough ſouth-eaſt ſink into a breeze; 

Halcyons, of all the birds that haunt the main, 

Moſt lov'd and honour'd by the Nereid train. Fawkes. 


Theſe birds were equally favourites with Thetis as with 
the Nereids; 
Dilectæ Thetidi Halcyones. V1RG. Georg. I. 399. 

as if to their influence theſe deities owed a repoſe ix 
the midſt of the ſtorms of winter, and by their means 
were ſecured from thoſe winds that diſturb their ſubma - 
rine retreats, and agitated even the plants at the bot- 
tom of the ocean. 

Such are the accounts given by the Roman and Si- 
cilian poets. Ariſtotle and Pliny tells us, that this 
bird is moſt common in the ſeas of Sicily: that it fat 
only a few days, and thoſe in the depth of winter ; and 
during that period the mariner might ſail in full ſecu- 
rity ; for which reaſon they were Kyle Halcyon days. 


Perque dies placidos hiberno-tempore ſeptem 
Incubat Halcyone pendentibus æquore nidis : 
Tum via tuta maris: ventos cuſtodit, et arcet 


Folus egreſſu. Ovi. Met. lib. XI. 


Alcyone, compreſs'd, 
Seven days fits brooding on her watery neſt, 
A wintry queen; her fire at length is kind, 
Calms every ſtorm, and huſhes every wind. DRYD EN. 


In after-times, theſe words expreſſed any ſeaſon of 


proſperity : theſe were the Halcyon days of the poets; 
the brief tranquillity, the ſeptem placidi dies, of human 
75 


* 


e. 
The poets alſo made it a bird of ſong. Virgil ſeems 
to place it in the ſame rank with the linnet; 


Littoraque Halyconem reſonant, et Acanthida dumi. 
| GEORG. III. 338. 
And Silius Italicus celebrates its muſic, and its float 
ing neſt; 
Cum ſonat Halcyone cantu, nidoſque natantes 
Immota geſtat iopitis fluctibus unda. Lib. XIV. 275. 
But theſe writers ſeem to have transferred to our ſpe- 
cies, the harmony that belongs to the vocal alceds *, 
one of the loſt birds of the ancients. - 
As the ancients have had their fables concerning 
this bird, ſo have the modern vulgar. It is an opi- 
nion generally received among them, that the fleſh of 


the kingfiſher will not corrupt, and that it will even 
| baniſh 


or 
kingfiſher. 
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Alcedo baniſh all vermin. This has no better foundation than 


that which is ſaid of its always pointing, when — 
up dead, with its breaſt to the north. The only trut 
which can be affirmed of this bird when killed is, that 
its fleſh is utterly unfit to be eaten ; while its beautiful 
plumage preſerves its luſtre longer than that of any o- 
ther bird we know. 

The other ſpecies are, 2. The erathaca, with a ſhort 
tail, a blue "ok a yellow bill, a purple head and rump, 
and the throat and oppoſite part of the neck white, It 
isa native of Bengal. 3. The alcyon with a ſhort black 
tail, white belly, and ferruginous breaſt. It is a native 
of America. Its cry, its ſolitary abode about rivers, 
and its manner of feeding, are much the ſame as of thoſe 
in Britain. It preys not only on fiſh, but likewiſe on 
lizards. 4. The todus, with a ſhort green tail, a blood- 
coloured throat, and a white belly. It is a native of 
America; aad is the green ſparrow, or green humming- 


bird, of Edwards. 5. The ſmyrnenſis, with a ſhort 


0 
Alclat. 


green tail, ferruginous wings, and a green back. It is 


a native of Africa, and Aſia. 6. The rudis, with a 
brown ſhort tail variegated with white. It is a native 
of Perſia and Egypt. 7. The dea, with two very lon 
feathers in the tail, a blackiſh blue body, and * — 
wings. It is a native of Surinam. All theſe likewiſe 
dive in the water, and catch fiſh with their long beaks. 
ALCHEMILLA, or LADIESs-MANTLE, a genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria 
claſs of plants. Of this genus there are three 
Species. 1. The vulgaris, or common ladies-mantle, 
with leaves plaited hke a fan, and yellowiſh-green bloſ- 
ſoms. It grows naturally in paſture- lands in 115 as well 
as in moſt other countries in Europe. The leaves diſco- 
ver to the taſte a moderate aſtringency; and were for- 
merly much eſteemed in ſome female weakneſſes, and in 
fluxes of the belly. They are now rarely made uſe of, tho? 
both the leaves and roots might doubtleſs be of ſervice 
in caſes where mild aitringents are required. In the 
province of Smolandia in Gothland, they make a tinc- 
ture of the leaves, and give it in ſpaſmodic or convul- 
ſive diſeaſes. Horſes, ſheep, and goats; eat it ; cows 
are not fond of it; ſwine refuſe it.—2. The alpina, or 
ciaque-foil ladies-mantle, with finger-ſhaped ſawed 
leaves, and greeniſh bloſſoms. It is a native of the moun- 
tainous parts of Europe. Goats and cows eat it ; horſes, 
ſneep, and ſwine, refule it.—3. The minor, or leaſt ladies- 
mantle, with five ſmooth leaves growing at a joint and 
cut into many ſegments. It grows naturally in Swe- 
den, Lapland, and other cold countries. Eaten by 
cows and goats; refuſed by horſes, ſheep, and ſwine, 
Culture. "Theſe plants have perennial roots, and an- 
nual ſtalks. They are eafily propagated by parting of 
their roots, or ſowing their ſeeds in autumn. They 
ſhould have a moiſt foil'and ſhady ſituation, and be kept 
clean from weeds ; which 1s all the culture they re- 
ire. | 
ALCHEMIST, a practitioner in alchemy. 
ALCHEMY, that branch of chemiſtry which had 
for its principal objects, the tranſmutation of metals 
mto gold ; the panacea, or univerſal remedy ; an alka- 
heiſt, or univerſal menſtruum; an univerſal ferment ; 
and many other things equally ridiculous +. 
ALCIAT (Andrew), a great Jawyer, who flouriſh- 
ed in the 16th century, born at Milan. He mixed 
much of polite learning in the explication of the laws, 


4 See Che- 
miſtry, no 5, 
10. 
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and happily drove out the barbarity of lan 
till then bag reigned in the leftures bes: ns. 4a * . rr 
lawyers; for which Thuanus highly praiſes him. He Ahe | 
publiſhed a great many. law-books, and ſome notes 8 - 
upon Tacitus. His Emblems have been much admired 
and tranſlated into French, Italian, and Spaniſh; and ug 
veral learned men have written commentaries on them 
ALCIBIADES, an Athenian general. It wa, 
the fate of this great man to live at a time when hig 
country was a — of confuſion. The Greeks, grown 
inſolent from their conqueſts in Perſia, turned their 
arms againſt each other, and bandied together under 
the conduct of the two moſt opulent ſtates Athens and 
Lacedæmon. Alcibiades, in the midſt of an expedition 
he had planned againſt the enemy of his country, was 
recalled home to anſwer ſome charge of a Private na. 
ture; but fearing the violence of his enemies, inſtead 
of going to Athens, he offered his ſervices at Sparta, 
where they were readily accepted. By his advice the 
Lacedzmonians made a league with Perſia, which gave 
a very favourable turn to their affairs. But his credit 
in the republic railing jealouſies againſt him, he pri. 
vately reconciled himfelf to his country, and took a 
gain the command of an Athenian army, Here victory, 
waiting as it were at his command, attended all his 
motions. The loſs of ſeven battles obliged the Spar. 
tans to ſue for peace. He enjoyed his triumphs, how. 
ever, only a ſhort time at Athens, One unſucceſsful. 
event made him again obnoxious to the malice of his 
citizens; and he found it expedient to retire from 
Athens. In his abſence the Spartans again took the 
lead, and at the fatal battle of Ægos entirely ſubdued 
the Athenian power. Alcibiades, though an exile, 
endeavoured to reſtore the power of his country ; of 
which the Spartans having intelligence, procured him 
to be aſſaſſinated. He was a man of admurable accom- 
pliſkments, but iadifferently principled; of great parts; 
and of an amazing verſability of genius, 
ALCINOUS, king of the Phæacians, in the iſland 
now called Corfu, was ſon of Naufithous, and grand- 
ſon of Neptune and Peribea. It is by his gardens this 
king has. chiefly immortalized his memory. He re- 
ceived Ulyſſes with much civility, when a ſtorm had 
caſt him on his coaſt. The — here loved pleaſure 
and good cheer, yet were ſkilful ſeamen; and Alcinous 
was a good Prince. 
ALCMAER, a city of the United Provinces, ſeat- 
ed in North Holland, about four miles from the ſea, 
fifteen from Haerlem, and eighteen from Amſterdam. 
It is a handſome city, and one of the cleaneſt in Hol- 
land. The ſtreets and houſes are extremely neat and 
regular, and the public buildings very beautiful. It 
had formerly two ts . dedicated to vt 
Matthew and St Lawrence. The latter had ſo high 
a tower, that it ſerved for a ſea-mark to the veſlds 
that were in the open ſea z but, in 1464, it tumbled 
down, and damaged the other church ſo much, that 
they were both demoliſhed in 1470, and one church 
was built in their ſtead, dedicated to the ſame ſaints. 
The Spaniards, under the command of Frederic of Lo- 
ledo, ſon of the duke d' Alva, came to beſiege it, after 
they had taken Haerlem in 1573; but were forced to 
raiſe the fiege, after three months lying before it, 3 
well on account of the infection of the air as the ſtout 


reſiſtance of the inhabitants and ſoldiers ; even the = 
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nalizing themſelves bravely in its defence. It is 
mA in the regiſter of this city, that, in the year 
1637, one hnadeds and twenty tulips; with the off-ſets, 
ſold for 90,000 florins. The town has a ' 
trade in butter and cheeſe, of which a vaſt quantity is 
ſold every year, and is eſteemed the beſt in Holland. 
E. long. 4+ 26. N. lat. 52. 28. 02155 
ALCMAN, a lyric poet, who flouriſhed in the 27th 
Olympiad. He was born at Sparta; and compoſed ſe- 
veral poems, of which only ſome fragments are remain- 
ing, quoted by Athenzus and ſome other ancient wri- 
ters, He was very amorous; accounted the father of 


em in 


cock. 


troduced the cuſtom of ſinging love- ſongs in eompany. 
He is reported to have been one of the greateſt eaters 
of his age; upon which Mr Bayle remarks, that ſueh 
a quality would have been extremely inconvenient, if 
oetry had been at that time upon ſuch a footing as 
it has been often ſince, not able to procure the poet 
bread, He died of a ſtrange diſeaſe; for he was eat 
up with lice, | 
ALCMANTAN, in ancient lyric poetry, a kind of 
verſe conſiſting of two dactyles and two trochees; as,— 
Virginilbus pue\riſque\ canto. 

The word is formed frem Aleman, the name of an an- 
cient Greek poet, in great eſteem for his eroties or 
amorous compoſitions. | 

ALCMENA, thedaughter of Ele&ryo king of My- 
cenæ, and wife of Amphitryon. Jupiter putting on the 
ſhape of her huſband while he was abroad in the wars, 
begot Hercules upon her: he made that night as long 
as three ordinary ones. 
ALCOA axrror, the name of a tree in St Helena, 
ſaid to emulate ebony. VER 
ALCOCK (John), doctor of laws, and biſhop of 
Fly in the reign of king Henry VII. born at Beverly 
in Yorkſhire, and educated at Cambridge. He was 
firſt made dean of Weſtminſter, and afterwards ap- 
pointed maſter of the rolls. In 1471, he was conſe- 
crated biſhop of Rocheſter : in 1476, he was tranſlated 
to the ſee of Worceſter; and in 1486, to that of Ely, 
in the room of Dr John Morton, preferred to the ſee 
of Canterbury. He was a prelate of great learning 
and piety; and ſo highly * by king Henry, 
that he appointed him lord preſident of Wales, and 
afterwards lord chancellor of England. Alcock foun- 
ded a ſchool at Kingſton upon Hull, and built the ſpa- 
cious hall belonging to the epiſcopal palace at Ely. 
He was alſo the nc. Ne of Jeſus-college in Cambridge, 
for a maſter, fix fellows, and as many ſcholars. This 
houſe was formerly a nunnery, dedicated to St Radi- 
gund: and, as Godwin tells us, the building being 
greatly decayed, and the revenues reduced almoſt to 
nothing, the nuns had all forſaken it, except two; 
whereupon biſhop Alcock procured a grant from the 
crown, and converted it into a college. But Cambden 
and others tell us, that the nuns 4 that houſe were 
lo uotorious for their incontinence, that King Henry 
VII. and Pope Julius II. conſented to its diſſolution: 
ale accordingly calls this nunnery ſþiritualium mere- 
% caenobium, „ a community of ſpiritual harlots.“ 
v Alcock wrote ſeveral pieces, amongſt which are 
2 following; I. Mons Perſedionis. 2. In Pſalmos 

atenlialeg. 3. Heomilie Vulgares. 4. Meditationes 


4. He died October 1, 1500; and was buried in 
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gallant poeſy; and is ſaid to have been the firſt that in- 


8 


the chapel he had built at Kingſton upon Hull. Alcohol 

ALCOHOL, or ALxoor, in chemiſtry, ſpirit of 41 | 
wine highly reQified *, It is alſo uſed for any highly — 
rectified ſpirit. — Alcohol is extremely light and infſam- * Sce Chemi- 
mable: It is a ſtrong antiſeptic, and therefore employ- ftry, no $63. 
ed to preſerve animal ſubſtances, 

Arconor is alſo uſed for any fine impalpable 
powder, | 

ALCOHOLIZATION, the proceſs of rectifying 
any ſpirit. It is alſo uſed for pulverization. 

ALCORAN, or ArL-xo0Ran, the ſcripture, or bible, 
of the Mahometans. The word is compounded of the 
Arabic particle al, and coran or koran, derived from 
verb caraa or karaa, to read. 'The word therefore 
properly ſignifies, the reading; or rather, -that which 
ought to be read. By this-name the Mahometans de- 
note not only the entire book or-volume of the Koran, 
but alſo any particular chapter or ſection of it; juſt as 
the Jews call either the whole ſcripture, or any part of 
it, by the name of Xarah, or Mitra, words of the ſame 
W and import. 

ſides this peculiar name, the Koran is alſo honour- 

ed with ſeveral appellations common to other books of 
ſcripture : as, al Farkan, from the verb foraka, to 
divide or diſtinguiſh ; not, as the Mahometan doctors 
ſay, becauſe thoſe books are divided into chapters or 
ſections, or diſtinguiſh between good and evil; but in 
the ſame notion that the Jews 40 the work Perel, or 
Pirka, from the ſame root, to denote a ſection or por- 
tion of ſcripture. It is alſo called a/ Moſhaf, the vo- 
lume, and al Kitab, the book, by way of eminence, which 
anſwers to the Biblia of the Greeks ; and al Dhitr, the 
given to the Pentateuch 


admonition, which name is alſo 
and Goſpel. - 

The Koran is divided into 114 larger portions of very 
unequal] length, which we call chapters ; but the Ara- 
bians war, in the ſingular ſura; a word rarely uſed 
on any other occaſion, and properly ſignifying a row, 
order, or a regular ſeries; as a courle of bricks in 
building, or a rank of ſoldiers in an army; and is the 
ſame in uſe and import with the Sura, or Tora, of the 
Jews, who alſo call the fifty-three ſections of the Pen- 
tateuch Sedarim, a word of the ſame ſigniſication. 

Theſe chapters are not, in the manuſcript copies, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their numerical order, but by particular 
titles, which are taken ſometimes from a particular 
matter treated of, or perſon mentioned therein ; but 
uſually from the firſt word of note, exactly in the ſame 
manner as the Jews have named their Sedarim;z though 
the word from which ſome chapters are denominated 
be very far diſtant, towards the middle, or perhaps the 
end, of the chapter; which ſeems ridiculous. But the 
occaſion of this appears to have been, that the verſe or 
paſſage wherein ſuch word occurs, was, in point of 
time, revealed and committed to writing before the 0- 
ther verſes of the ſame chapter which precede it in or- 
der; and the title being given to the chapter before it 
was completed, or the paſfages reduced to their preſent 
order, the verſe from whence ſuch title was taken did 
not always happen to begin the chapter. Some chap- 
ters have two or more titles, occaſioned by the difference 
of the copies. 

Some of the chapters having been revealed at Mecca, 
and others at Medina, the noting this difference makes 
a part of che title: but the reader will obſerve, that 7 

veral. 
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Alcoran. veral of the chapters are ſaid to have been revealed part · 


2 ly at Mecca, and partly at Medina; and, as to others, 


it is yet a diſpute among the commentators to which 
of the two places they belong. ; 

Every chapter is ſubdivided into ſmaller portions, of 
very unequal length alſo, which we cuſtomarily call 
verſes © but the Arabic word is ayat, the ſame with the 
Hebrew »t2th, and ſignifies int or wonders : ſuch as 
are the ſecrets of God, his attributes, works, judge- 
ments, and ordinances, delivered in thoſe verſes; many 
of which have their particular titles alſo, impoſed in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of the * 

Beſides theſe unequal diviſions of chapter and verſe, 
the Mahometans have alſo divided their Koran into ſix- 
ty equal portions, which they call 4hzab, in the ſin- 
gular Hizb, each ſubdivided into four equal parts; 
which is alſo an imitation of the Jews, who have an 
ancient diviſion of their Miſhma into ſixty portions call- 
ed Maſfictothb. But the Koran is more uſually divided 
into thirty ſections only, named Ajza, from the =. 
lar Foz, each of twice the length of the former, and in 
the like manner ſubdivided into four parts. Theſe divi- 
ſions are for the uſe of the readers of the Koran in the 
royal temples, or in the adjoining chapels where the 
emperors and great men are interred. 'There are thir- 
ty of theſe readers belonging to every chapel, and each 
reads his ſection every day, ſo that the whole Koran is 
read over once a-day. 

Next after the title, at the head of every chapter, 
except only the ninth, is prefixed the following ſolemn 
form, by the Mahometans called the Biſinallab, In 
THE NAME OF THE MOST MERCIFUL Gop; which form 
they conſtantly place at the beginning of all their books 
and writings in general, as a pecuhar mark or diſtin- 

guiſhing cFaracteriſtic of their religion, it being count- 
ed a ſort of impiety to omit it. The Jews, for the 
ſame purpoſe, make uſe of the form, In the name of the 
Lozp, or, In the name of the great GoD; and the ea- 
ſtern Chriſtians that of, In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, But Mahomet 
probably took this form, as he did many other things, 
from the Perſian Magi, who uſed to begin their books 
in theſe words, Benam Yezdan bakhſhaiſhgher dadar ; 
that is, In the name of the moſt merciful ft Gop. 

There are twenty-nine chapters of the Koran, which 
have this peculiarity, that they begin with certain let- 
ters of the alphabet, ſome with a ſingle one, others with 
more. Theſe letters the Mahometans believe to be 
the peculiar marks of the Koran, and to conceal ſeve- 
ral profound myſteries, the certain underſtanding of 
which, the more intelligent confeſs, has not been com- 

municated to any mortal, their prophet only excepted. 
Notwithſtanding which, ſome will take the liberty of 
gueſſing at their meaning by that ſpecies of Cabala call- 
ed by the Jews Netarikon, and ſuppoſe the letters to 
ſtand for as many words, expreſſing the names and at- 
tributes of God, his works, ordinances, anddecrees; and 
therefore theſe myſterious letters, as well as the verſes 
themſelves, ſeem in the Koran to be called /jgns. Others 
explain the intent of theſeletters from their nature or or- 
gan, or elſe from their value in numbers, according to 


(4) As the compoſition and arrangement of words, however, admit of infinite varieties, it can never be abſolutel 
ſaid that any one is the beſt poſſible. In fact, Hamzah Benahmed wrote a book againſt the alcoran with at leaſt equal 
> con and Moſelema another, which even ſurpaſſed it, and occaſioned a defection of a great part of the Muffulman® 
e Scav. tom, xiii, p. 280. Ouvr. de Scav. Nov. 1708. p. 404. 
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another ſpecies of the Jewiſh Cabala called Gemaryi, 
the uncertainty of which conjectures ſufficient] 25 
from their diſagreement. Thus, for example, fixe chap. 
ters, one of which is the ſecond, begins with theſe latte. 
A. L. M. which ſome imagine to ſtand for Allah latif 
magid, God is gracious and to be glorified;” or, 41, 
li minni, i.e. to me and from me, viz. belongs all perfec. 
tion, and proceeds all good; or elſe for Ana Allah a. 
lam, . am the moſt wiſe Gon,“ taking the- firſt letter 
to mark the beginning of the firſt word, the ſecond the 
middle of the — word, and the third the laſt of the 
third word; or for Allah, Gabriel, Mohammed, the 
author, revealer, and preacher of the Koran, Other 
ſay, that as the letter A belongs to the lower part of 
the throat, the firſt of the organs of ſpeech ; L to the 
palate, the middle organ; and M to the lips, which 
are the laſt organ; ſo theſe letters ſignify that God is 
the beginning, middle, and end, or ought to be praiſed 
in the 1 middle, and end, of all our words and 
actions: or, as the total value of thoſe three letters, in 
numbers, is ſeventy- one, they ſignify, that, in the ſpace 
of ſo many years, the religion preached in the Koran 
ſhould be fully eſtabliſhed. The conjecture of a learn. 
ed Chriſtian is at leaſt as certain as any of the former, 
who ſuppoſes thoſe letters were ſet there by the ama- 
nuenſis, for Amar li Mohammed, i. e. At the command 
of Mohammed, as the five letters prefixed to the nine. 
teenth chapter ſeem to be there written by a Jewiſh 
ſcribe, for Coh yaas, i. e. Thus he commanded. 
The Koran is univerſally allowed to be written with 
the utmoſt elegance and purity of language, in the dia. 
lect of the tribe of Koreiſh, the moſt noble and polite 
of all the Arabians, but with ſome mixture, though very 
rarely, of other dialects. It is confeſſedly the Kandel 
of the Arabic tongue, and, as the more orthodox be- 
lieve, and are taught by the book itſelf, inimitable by 
any human pen (though ſome ſectaries have been of 
another opinion), and therefore inſiſted on as a per- 
manent miracle, greater than that of raiſing the dead, 
and alone ſufficient to convince the world of its divine 


80 
Ind to this miracle did Mahomet himſelf chiefly 
appeal for the confirmation of his miſſion, publicly chal- 
lenging the moſt eloquent men in Arabia, which was 
at that time ſtocked with thouſands whoſe ſole ſtudy 
and ambition it was to excel in elegance of ſtyle and 
compoſition, to produce even a ſingle chapter that might 
be compared with it (4). | 
To the pomp and harmony of expreſſion ſome aſcribe 
all the force and effect of the Alcoran; which they 
conſider as a ſort of muſic, equally fitted with other ſpe- 
cies of that art to raviſh and amaze. In this Mahomet 
ſucceeded ſo well, and ſo ſtrangely captivated the minds 
of his audience, that ſeveral of his opponents thought it 
the effect of witchcraft and enchantment, as he himſelf 
complains.—Others have attributed the effe& of the 
Alcoran to the frequent mention of rewards and puniſt- 
ments; heaven and hell occuring almoſt in every page. 
Some ſuppoſe, that the ſenſual pleaſures of paradiſe, ſo 
frequently ſet before the imaginations of the readers 0 


the Alcoran, were what chiefly bewitched them. Tow; 
WI 


K 6 
: ard to theſe, there is great diſpute whether 
1 = = to be underitood literally or ſpiritually. Se- 
veral have even allegorized the whole book. _ 
The general deſign of the Koran was to unite the 
rofeſſors of the three different religions then followed 
in the populous country of Arabia, (who, for the moſt 
part, lived promiſcuouſly, and wandered without guides, 
the far greater number being idolaters, and the reſt Jews 
and Chriſtians moſtly of erroneous and heterodox be- 
licf) in the knowledge and worſhip ef one God, under 
the ſanction of certain laws, and the outward ſigns of 
ceremonies partly of ancient and partly of novel inſtitu- 
tion, enforced by the conſideration of rewards and pu- 
nihments both temporal and eternal; and to bring them 
all to the obedience of Mahomet, as the prophet and 
ambaſſador of God, who, after the repeated admoni- 
tions, promiſes, and threats, of former ages, was at laſt 
to eſtabliſh and propagate God's religion on earth, and 
to be acknowledged chief pontiff in ſpiritual matters, 
as well as ſupreme prince in temporal. 
The great doctrine then of the Koran, is the unity 
of God ; to reſtore which point Mahomet pretended 
was the chief end of his miſſion ; it being laid down 
by him as a fundamental truth, That there never was, 
nor ever can be, more than one true orthodox religion. 
For, though the particular laws or ceremonies are only 
temporary, and ſubject to alteration, according to the 
divine direction; yet, the ſubſtance of it being eternal 
truth, is not liable to change, but continues immutably 
the ſame. And he taught, that, whenever this religion 
became neglected, or corrupted in eſſentials, God had 
the goodneſs to re-inform and re-admoniſh mankind 
thereof, by ſeveral prophets, of whom Moſes and Je- 
ſus were the moſt diſtinguiſhed, till the appearance of 
Mahomet, who 1s their ſeal, and no other to be expec- 
ted after him. The more effectually to engage peo- 
ple to hearken to him, great part of the Koran is em- 
ployed in relating examples of dreadful puniſhments 
formerly inflicted by God on thoſe who rejected and 
abuſed his meſſengers; ſeveral of which ſtories, or 
lome circumſtances of them, are taken from the Old 
and New Teſtaments, but many more from the apocry- 
phal books and traditions of the Jews and Chriſtians of 
thoſe ages, ſet up in the Koran as truths in oppoſition 
to the ſcriptures, which the Jews and Chriſtians are 
charged with having altered: and indeed, few or none 
of the relations or circumſtances in the Koran were in- 
vented by Mahomet, as is generally ſuppoſed, it being 
eaſy to trace the greateſt part of them much higher, 
as the reſt might be, were more of thoſe books extant, 
and was it worth while to make the inquiry. 

The reſt of the Alcoran is taken up in preſcribing 
neceſſary laws and directions, frequent admonitions to 
moral and divine virtues, the worſhip and reverence of 
the ſupreme being, and reſignation to his will. One 
of their moſt learned commentators diſtinguiſhes the 
contents of the Alcoran into allegorical and literal ; un- 
der the former are comprehended all the obſcure, pa- 
rabolical, .and znigmatical paſſages, with ſuch as are 
repealed, or abrogated ;. the latter, ſuch as are clear, 
and in full force. 
he moſt excellent moral in the whole Alcoran in- 
terpreters ſay, is that in the chapter Al Alraf, viz. Shew 
mercy, do good to all, and diſpute not with the igno- 


rant; or, : ers 1 
1 Mr Sale renders it, Uſe indulgence, com- 
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mand that which is juſt, and withdraw far from the ig- Alcoran. 
norant. Mahomet, according to the authors of the K 
chaf, having begged of the angel Gabriel a more am- 

le explication of this paſſage, received it in the follow- 
ing terms: „Seek him who turns thee out, give to him 
« who takes from thee, pardon him who injures thee; 
„ for God will have you plant in your ſouls the roots of 
& his chief perfections.“ It is eaſy to ſee, that this 
commentary is copied from the Goſpel. —In reality, the 
neceſſity of forgiving enemies, though frequently incul- 
cated in the Alcoran, 1s of a later date among the Ma- 
hometans than among the Chriſtians; among thoſe lat- 
ter, than among the heathens; and to be traced origi- 
nally among the Jews *. But it matters not ſo much e See Exod. 
who had it firſt, as who obſerves it beſt. The caliph *xil. 4, 5. 
Haſſan, ſon of Hali, being at table, a ſlave unfortunate- 
ly let fall a diſh of meat reeking hot, which ſcalded him 
ſeverely. The ſlave fell on his knees, rehearſing theſe 
words of the Alcoran, „“ Paradiſe is for thoſe who re- 
ſtrain their anger.” I am not angry with thee, anſwer- 
ed the caliph. 4+ And for thoſe who forgive offences 

% againſt them,“ continues the ſlave. I forgive thee 
thine, replies the caliph. ** But above all, for thoſe 

« who return good for evil,“ adds the ſlave. I ſet thee 
at hberty, rejoined the caliph, and I give thee ten 
dinars. 

There are alſo a great number of occaſional paſſages 

in the Alcoran, relating only to particular emergencies. 

For this advantage Mahomet had in the piecemeal me- 


- thod of receiving his revelation, that whenever he hap- 


pened to be perplexed and gravelled with any thing, he 
had a certain reſource in ſome new morſel of revelation. 
It was an admirable contrivance of his, to bring down 
the whole Alcoran at once, only to the loweſt 13 
not to earth; ſince, had the whole been publiſhed at 
once, innumerable objections would have been made, 
which it would have been impoſſible for him to ſolve : 
but as he received it by parcels, as God ſaw fit they 
ſhould be publiſhed for the converſion and inſtruction 
of the people, he had a ſure way to anſwer all emer- 

encies, and to extricate himſelf with honour from any 
difficulty which might occur. 

That Mahomet was really the author and chief 
contriver of the Koran, is beyond diſpute; though it 
is highly probable that he had no ſmall aſſiſtance in 
his deſign from others, as his countrymen failed not to 


object to him: however, they differed ſo much in their 


conjectures as to the particular perſons who gave him 
ſuch aſſiſtance, that they were not able, it ſeems, to 
prove the charge; Mohammed, it is to be preſumed, 
having taken his meaſures too well to be diſcovered. 
However it be, the Mahometans abſolutely deny 
the Koran was compoſed by their prophet himſelf, or 
any other for him. It is their general and orthodox be- 
lief, that it is of divine original; nay, that it is eternal 
and uncreated, remaining, as ſome expreſs it, in the 
very eſſence of God: that the firſt tranſcript has been 
from everlaſting by God's throne, written on a table 
of vaſt bigneſs, called the preſerved table, in which are 
alſo recorded the divine decrees paſt and future : that 
a copy from this table, in one volume on paper, was 
by- the miniſtry of the angel Gabriel ſent down to the 
loweſt heaven, in the month of Ramadan, on the night 
of power: from whence Gabriel revealed it to Maho- 


met by parcels, ſome at Mecca, and ſome at Medina, 
D d at 


Aleoran. at different times, 29 
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the ſpace of twenty-three 
years, as the exigency of affairs required; givin him, 
however, the * 2a Se to ſhew him the whole (which 
they tell us was bound in filk, and adorned with gold 
and precious ſtones of paradiſe) once a- year; but in 
the laſt year of his life he had the favour to ſee it twice. 
They ſay, that few chapters were delivered entire, the 
molt part being revealed piecemeal, and written down 
from time to time by the prophet's amanuenſis in ſuch 
a part of ſuch or ſuch a chapter, till they were com- 
pleated, according to the directions of the angel. The 
firſt parcel that was revealed is generally agreed to have 
been the firſt five verſes of the ninety - ſixth chapter. 

After the new-revealed paſſages had been how the 
prophet's mouth taken down 1n "—_— by his ſcribe, 
they were publiſhed to his followers, ſeveral of whom 
took copies for their private uſe, but the far greater 
number got them by heart. The originals, when re- 
turned, were put promiſcuouſly into a cheſt, obſerving 
no order cf time, for which reaſon 1t is uncertain when 
many paſlages were revealed. 

When © = Res died, he left his revelations in the 
ſame diſorder, and not digeſted mto the method, ſuch 
as it is, in which we now find them. This was the 
work of his ſucceſſor Abu Becr; who, conſidering that 
a great number of paſſages were committed to the me- 
mory of Mahomet's followers, many of whom were 
lain in their wars, ordered the whole to be collected, 
not only from the palm- leaves and ſkins on which they 
had been written, and which were kept between two 


boards or covers, but alſo from the mouths of ſuch as 


had gotten them by heart. And this tranſcript, when 
completed, he committed to the cuſtody of Haſſa the 
daughter of Omar, one of the prophet's widows. 

— this relation it is generally imagined that Abu 
Becr was really the compiler of the — though, 
for aught appears to the contrary, Mahomet left the 
chapters complete as we now have them, excepting ſuch 
paſſages as his ſucceſſor might add or correct from 
thoſe who had gotten them by heart; what Abu Beer 
did elſe, being perhaps no more than to range the 
chapters in their preſent order, which he ſeems to have 
done without any regard to time, having generally 
placed the longeſt firſt. 

However, in the thirtieth year of the Hegira, Oth- 
man being then caliph, and obſerving the great diſa- 


greement in the copies of the Koran in the ſeveral pro- 


vinces of the empire; thoſe of Irak, for example, fol- 


lowing the reading of Abu Muſa al Aſhari, and the 
Syrians that of Macdad Ebn Aſwad; he, by the advice 
of the companions, ordered a great number of copies to 
be tranſcribed from that of Abu Becr, in Haſſa's care, 
under the inſpection of Zeid Ebn Thabet, Abdallah 
Ebn Zobair, Said Ebn al As, and Ad'alrahman Ebn 
al Hareth the Makhzumite; whom he directed, that, 
wherever they diſagreed about any word, they ſhould 
write it in the dialect of the Koreiſh, in which it was at 
firſt dehvered. Thefe copies, when made, were diſ- 
perſed in the ſeveral provinces of the empire, and the 
old ones burnt and ſuppreſſed. Though many things 
in Haſſa's copy were corrected by the abovementioned 
reviſers, yet ſome few various readings {til} occur. 

In fine, the book of the Alcoran is held in the higheſt 
eſteem and reverence among the Muſſelmans. They 
dare not ſo much as touch the Alcoran, without being 
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firſt waſhed, or legally purified ; to prevent which, an 


inſcription is put on the cover or label, Let none touch 
but they who are clean. It is read with great care and 
reſpe& ; being never held below the girdle. They 
ſwear by it; take omens from it on all weighty occa. 
lions ; carry it with them to war; write ſentences of it 
in their banners; adorn it with gold and precious ſtones ; 
and knowingly ſuffer it not to be in the poſſeſſion of any 
of a different religion. Some ſay that it is puniſhable 
even with death, in a Chriſtian, to touch it; others, that 
the veneration of the Muſſelmans leads them to condemn 
the tranſlating it into any other language as a profana- 
tion: but theſe ſeem to be aggravations. The Maho- 
metans have taken care to have their ſcripture tranſlated 
into the Perſian, the Javan, the Malayan, and cther 
languages; though, out of reſpect to the original, theſe 
verſions are generally, if not always, interlineated. 
See further concerning the hiſtory of the Alcoran, 
Boulainviliers, Vie de + Fara p. 258. Act. Erudit. 
Lipſ. 1694, p. 382. & 1692, p. 331, ſeq.—Its excel- 
lency and * Reland, Relig. Mahom. in Pref. Jour. 


Liter. T. 10. p. 29.—Its Characters and Confuſion, 


Ouvr. des Scav. Sept. 1704, p- 419. Jour. des Scav. 
T. 37. p. 39. 48. p. 87, T. ſeq.— Its Obſcurity and Dif- 
ficulties, Mem. de Trev. 1714, p. 1147.— Its Doctrine 
of Chriſt, Phil. Tranſ. No 154. p. 433. See alſo Po- 
ſtellus on its conformity with the Goſpel. —Contradic- 
tions in it, how ſolved, D' Herbel. p. 87. 

ALCoRAN, is alſo figuratively applied to certain o- 
ther books full of impieties and impoſtures.— In this 
ſenſe we meet with the Alcoran of the Cordeliers, 
which has made a great noiſe ; wherein St Francis is 
extravagantly magnified, and put on a level with Jeſus 
Chriſt. The Alcoran of the Cordeliers is properly an 
extract of a very ſcarce book, entitled, The conformity 
of the life of the ſeraphic father St Francis with the life 
of Chrilt, publiſhed in 1510, 49. ; ſince, at * 2 in 
folio. Eraſmus Albertus, being by the elector of 
Brandenburg appointed to viſit a monaſtery of Fran- 
ciſcans, found this book; and being ſtruck with the 
extreme folly and abſurdity of it, collected a number 
of curioſities out of it, and publiſhed them under the 
title of the Alcoran of the Franciſcans, with a preface 
by Martin Luther. 

ALCORANISTS, among Mahometans, thoſe who 
adhere ſtrictly to the letter or text of the alcoran, from 
an opinion of its ultimate ſufficiency and perfection. 
The Perſians are generally Alcoranifts, as admitting 
the alcoran alone for their rule of faith. The Turks, 
Tartars, Arabs, &c. beſides the alcoran, admit a mul- 
titude of traditions. The Alcoraniſts, among Maho- 
metans, amount to much the ſame with the textuarics 
among the Jews. The Alcoraniſts can find nothing 


excellent out of the alcoran ; are enemies of philoſo- 


phers, metaphyſicians, and ſcholaſtic writers. With 
them the alcoran is every thing. 

ALCOVE, among builders, a receſs, or part of a 
chamber ſeparated by an eſtrade, or partition of co. 
lumns, and other correſponding ornaments, in whic 
is placed a bed of ſtate, and ſometimes ſeats to enter- 
tain company. Theſe alcoves are frequent in Span; 
and the bed is raiſed two or three aſcents, with a rail 
at the foot. 

ALCUINUS (Flaccus,) an eccleſiaſtic of the 


eighth century. Where he was born, is a matter 0 
diſpute 3 


Alcoray 


Alcuiny 


— 


See. 


Alcuinus 


Aleyonius. 
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diſpute ; but, according to the moſt probable opinion, 
it was in Yorkſhire. It is pretty certain, however, that 
he was educated firſt under Bede, and afterwards by 
Egbert archbiſhop of York, by whom he was made 
keeper of the library of that city (4). He thence roſe 
to be deacon of the church, and afterwards became 
abbot of Canterbury. In the year 793 he went over 
to France, upon the invitation of Charlemagne, by 
whom he was greatly careſſed, and amply provided 
for. He was not only honoured with his friendſhip 


and confidence, but became his inſtructor in rhetoric, 


logic, mathematics, and divinity. He attended him 


to the council of Franefort; and, at his return, was 
preſented with the abbeys of Ferrara, St Jodocus, and 
St Lupus. He retired at laſt to the abbey of St Mar- 
tin at Tours, where he ſpent the latter part of his life, 
and died in the year 804. Doubtleſs, he was one of 
the belt ſcholars and wiſeſt men of his time. France 
was chiefly indebted to him for her improvements 
in literature. The univerſities of Paris, Tours, Ful- 
den, Soiſſons, and many others, owe to him their ori- 

in and increaſe ; and to him was owing the inſtitution 
of learned academies, at leaſt the firſt one “ we read 
of was ſet on foot by the emperor at his inſtigation. 
His works were collected and publiſhed by Andrew 
du Cheſne in one volume folio, Paris, 1619. They 
conſiſt of, 1. Tracts upon ſcripture. 2. Tracts up- 
on doctrine, diſcipline, and moralit 3. Hiſtorical 
treatiſes, letters, and poems. Since this edition, there 
has been publiſhed an incredible number of tracts, 
poems, &c. aſcribed to this author, moſt of wlnch, 
in all probability, were not his. 

ALCYON, the trivial name of a ſpecies of alcedo . 

ALCYONIUM, an obſolete name of a ſubmarine 
plant. It is alſo uſed for a kind of coral, or aſtroites, 
frequently found foſſile in England. 

ALCYONIUM sTacxum, (anc. geogr.) a lake 
in che territory of Corinth, whoſe depth was unfathom- 
able, and in vain attempted to be diſcovered by Nero: 
through this lake Bacchus is ſaid to have deſcended to 
kell, to bring back. Semele; (Pauſanias). 

ALCYONIUS (Peter), a learned Italian, who flou- 
rithed in the 16·h century. He was well verſed in the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and wrote ſome pieces of 
eloquence which met with great approbation. He 
was corrector of the preſs a conſiderable time for Al- 
dus Manutius, and is intitled to a ſhare in the praiſes 
og to the editions of that learned printer. He pu- 

liſhed a treatiſe concerning baniſhment, which con- 
tamcd fo many fine paſſages intermixed with others 
quite the reverſe, that it was thought he had tacked 
to ſomewhat of his own, ſeveral fragments of a treatiſe 


of Cicero do gloria; and that afterwards, in order to 


ſave himſelf from being detected in this theft, he burnt 
the manuſcript of Cicero, the only one extant. Pau- 

s, in his commentary upon theſe words of 
Cicero, « Librum tibi celeriter mittam de gloria, I 
will ſpeedily ſend you my treatiſe on glory ; has the 
following paſſage relating to this affair: “ He means 
(ſays he) his two books On Glory, which were handed 
down to the age of our fathers ; for Bernard Juſtinian, 
in the index of his books, mentions Cicero de Gloria. 

his treatiſe however, when Bernard had left his whole 


1 


library to a nunnery, could not be found, though Aldborovgh 


„ 


ſought after with great care: nobody doubted but Pe- 
ter Alcyonius, who, bein 
was entruſted with the library, had baſely ſtole it. 
And truly, in his treatiſe Of Baniſhment, ſome things 
are found interſperſed here and there, which ſeem not 
to ſavour of Alcyonius, but of ſome higher author.” 
The two orations he made after the taking of Rome, 
wherein he repreſented very ſtrongly the injuſtice of 
Charles V. and the barbarity of his ſoldiers, were ex- 
cellent pieces. There is alſo an oration aſcribed to him, 
on the Loights who died at the fiege of Rhodes. 
ALDBOROUGH, a ſea-port town in Suffolk, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is pleaſantly ſituated, 
in a dale, between a high hill to the weſtward, on 
which its large old-built church ſtands; the fea to the 
eaſt, and its river, running ſouth-weſt, It is a large, 
long, ordinary town, — up of two or three ſtreets 
of low houſes, running parallel to each other. A quar- 
ter of a mile to the ſouth lies Slaughden, where they 
have a commodious key, with warehouſes for fiſh : more 
ſoutherly ſtill, they have conveniences for drying their 
north- ſea fiſh. Their employment in the fiſhery is their 
chief buſineſs, which is conſiderable in the ſeaſons for 
catching herrings and ſprats; and it is the only place 
in England for curing red ſprats. It is a town corpo- 
rate, and ſends two members to parliament. Towards 
the ſea, it has ſome pieces of cannon planted for its de- 
fence. It is 88 miles north · eaſt from London. E. Long. 
1. 32. N. Lat. 52. 50. | 
ALipBoROUGH, a market-town in the weſt riding 
of Yorkſhire, ſeated on the river Ouſe, 15 miles north- 
weſt of York, and 200 miles north of London. It 
ſends two members to parliament. 
N. Lat. 54. 15. It was anciently a Roman city, cal- 
led Iſurium Brigantium ; and ſeveral coins and monu- 


phyſician to the nunnery, — 


W. Long. hs 20. -. 


ments of the Saxons and Romans have been diſcovered 


there. 
ALDEBARAN, in aftronomy, a ftar of the firſt 
magnitude, called in Engliſh the bu/Ps-eye, as making 
the eye of the conſtellation Taurus. Its longitude is 
6 deg. 32 min. ꝗ ſec. of Gemini, and its latitude 5 deg. 
29 min. 40 ſec. ſouth. 
ALDER-rT&esx, in botany. See Alxus. 
ALDERHOLM, a pleaſant iſland of Sweden, for- 
med by the three arms of a river running thro' Gentle, 
a town of Nordland, in Sweden, Here is a wharf, a 
repoſitory for planks and deals, two packing houſes, a 
large cuſtom-houſe for taking toll of the ſhips, an ar- 
ſenal for cannon, and a granary. | 
ALDERMAN, in the Britiſh policy, a magiftrate 
ſubordinate to the lord-mayor of a city or town-cor- 
porate. The number of theſe magiſtrates is not limi- 
ted, but is more or leſs according to the magnitude of 
the place. In London they are 26 ; each having one 
of the wards of the city committed to his care. This 
office is for life ; ſo that when one of them dies, or re- 
ſigns, a ward-mote is called, who return two perſons, 
one of whom the lord-mayor and aldermen chuſe to 
ſupply the vacancy. By the charter of the city of 
London, all the aldermen who have been lerd-mayors, 
together with the three eldeſt ones not arrived at that 
dipnity, are juſtices of 4 peace. 
2 


ALDERMAN, 


2 William of Malmſbury calls this library omnium liberalium artium armarium. It was deſtroyed by fire in 
©1gn of king Stephen, with great part of the city of York, 
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ALDERMAN, among our Saxon anceſtors, was a de- 
Al 1 gree of nobility anſwering to earl or count at preſent. 
wo a LDERMAN was alſo uſed, in the time of king Ed- 
gar, for a judge or juſtice; in which ſenſe, Alwin is 
called aldermannus totius Angliz. | 
ALDERNEY, an iſland in the Britiſh channel, ſub- 
ject to the crown of Great Britain. It is about eight 
miles in compals, and is ſeparated from Cape la Hogue, 
in Normandy, by a narrow ſtreight, called the Race of 
Alderney, which is a very dangerous paſlage in ſtormy 
weather when the two currents meet; otherwiſe it is 
ſafe, and has depth of water for the largeſt ſhips. Thro' 
this ſtreight the French fleet made their eſcape, after 
their defeat at La Hogue, in 1692. It is a healthy 
iſland, has but one church, is fruitful both in corn and 
paſture, and is remarkable for a fine breed of cows. The 
inhabitants, for their greater ſafety, live together in a 
town of the ſame name. 'The number of houſes are 
ſaid to be 200, and the inhabitants 1000. It has but 
one harbour, called Crabby, which is at a good diſtance 
from the town; and is only fit for ſmall veſſels. To the 
welt lie the range of rocks called the Caſkets, fo dan- 
gerous to mariners. W. Long. 2.17. N. Lat. 49. 50. 
ALDHELM (St), biſhop of Shireburn in the time 
of the Saxon Heptarchy. He is ſaid to have been the 
jon of Kenred, brother to Ina, king of the Weſt— 
Saxons; but, in the opinion of William of Malmſbury, 
his father was no more than a diſtant relation to the 
king. He was born and educated at Malmſbury in 
Wilthire ; where he built a monaſtery, of which he 
himſelf was the firſt abbot. He was afterwards, in 
705, by king Ina, promoted to the ſee of Shireburn, 
and conſecrated at Rome by Pope Sergius I. whom he 
is {aid to have reproved for his incontinency. He was 
the firſt Engliſhman who wrote in Latin, and the firſt 
who introduced Latin poetry into this iſland. Bale 
gives him alſo the character of a ſkilful muſician. Ac- 
cording to the monkiſh writers, he wrought many mi- 
racles. He died May 2 57b, 709. Malmeſbury ſays, that 
he might be juſtly deemed ex acumine Græcum, ex ni- 
tore Romanum, et ex pompa Anglum. And an ancient 
chronicler ſays, that he was an excellent harper, a moſt 
eloquent Saxon and Latin poet, a moſt expert chanter 
or linger, doctor egregius, and admirably well verſed 
in the ſcriptures and the liberal ſciences. Bede ſays 
of Aldhelm, that “ he was a man of univerſal erudi- 
„ tion, having an elegant ſtyle, and being wonderful- 
&« ly well acquainted with books.” In fact, conſider- 
ing the cloud of ignorance by which he was ſurround- 
ed, and the great difficulty of acquiring knowledge 
without proper inſtruction, Aldhelm was a very ex- 
traordinary man. From one of his letters to Hedda, 
biſhop of Winchefter, concerning the nature of his ſtu— 
dies whilit at Canterbury, he appears to have been 
indefatigably determined to acquire every ſpecies of 
learning in his power. For a copy of this curious 
epiſtle, ſee Henry's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 318.—He wrote, 
I. De acto vitiis principalibus. This treatiſe is extant 
in Biblictheca Patrum of Canifius. 2. HEnigmaticum 
verſus mille. This, with ſeveral other of his poems, 
was publiſhed by Martin Delrio at Mentz, 8vo, 1601. 
3. A book addreſſed to a certain king of Northumber- 
land, named Alfrid, on various ſubjects. 4. De vita 
monachorum. F. De laude ſanctorum. 6. De arithme- 


Yca. 7. De aſtralggia. 8. A book againſt the mi- 
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ſtake of the Britons concerning the celebration of Fa. 
ſter ; printed by Sonius, 1576. 9. De laude virg i. 
ritatis, Manulcript, in Bennet- college, Cambridge, 4. 
Publiſhed among Bede's Opuſcula. Beſides many ſon _"*"% 
nets, epiſtles, and homilies in the Saxon language, - "i 
ALDPORT, an ancient name for Mancheſter *, * $11, 
ALDRICH (Robert), biſhop of Carliſle, was born 
at Burnham in Buckinghamſhire about the year 1493, 
and educated at Eaton-ſchool; from whence, in 150), 
he was elected ſcholar of King's-college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in arts, and was afterwards 
proctor of the univerſity. In 1525, he was appointed 
maſter of Eaton-ſchool, then became fellow of that 
college, and finally provoſt. In 1529, he went to 
Oxford, where, being firſt incorporated bachelor of 
divinity, in the following year he proceeded doctor 
in that faculty: in 1531, he was made arch-deacon 
of Colcheſter ; in 1534, canon of Windſor; and the 
ſame year, regiſtrary of the order of the garter. He 
was conſecrated biſhop of Carliſle in the year 1537, and 
died at Horncaſtle in Lincolnſhire in 15 56. e wrote, 
I. Apiſtola ad Gul. Hormannum, in Latin verſe; printed 
in Horman's Antiboſſican, Lond. 1521, of which book 
Pitts erroneouſly makes Aldrich the author. 2. Fp;. 
grammata varia. 3. Latin verſes, and another epiſile 
to Herman, prefixed to the Vulgaria puerorum of that 
author, Lond. 1519, 4to. 4. Anſwers to certain que- 
ries concerning the abuſes of the maſs 5 allo about recei- 
ving the ſacrament. | 5 
13 (Dr Henry), an eminent Engliſh divine 
and philoſopher, born at London in 1647, was e- 
ducated at Weſtminſter ſchool under the famous Dr 
Buſby, and admitted of Chriſt-church college, Oxford, 
He had a great ſhare in the controverſy with the Pa- 
piſts in the reign of James IT. and biſhop Burnet ranks- 
him among thoſe who examined all the points of po- 
pery with a ſolidity of judgment, clearneſs of argu- 
ment, depth of learning, and vivacity of writing, far 
beyond any who had before that time written in our 
language. He rendered himſelf ſo conſpicuous, that 
at the revolution, when Maſſey the popiſh dean of 
Chriſt-church fled, his deanry was conferred on him. 
In this ſtation he behaved in an exemplary manner, and 
that fabric owes much of its beauty to his ingenuity ! 
it was Aldrich who deſigned the beautiful ſquare call- 
ed Peckwater- Quadrangle, which is eſteemed an excel- 
lent piece of architecture. In imitation of his pre- 
deceſſor Dr Fell, he publiſhed, yearly, a piece of ſome 
ancient Greek author, as a preſent to the ſtudents of 
his houſe : he publiſhed 4 Syftem of Logic, with ſome 
other pieces ; and the reviſing Clarendon's Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion, was intruſted to him and biſhop Spratt» 
He died about the year 1711. 
ALDROVANDUS (Ulyſſes), profeſſor of philoſo- 
phy and phyſic at Bologna, the place of his nativity. 
e was a moſt curious inquirer into natural hiſtory, 
and travelled into the moſt diſtant. countries on purpoſe 
to inform himſelf of their natural productions. Minerals 
metals, plants, and animals, were the objects of his 
curious reſearches; but he applied himſelf chiefly to 
birds, and was at great expence to have figures 0 
them drawn from the life. Aubert le Mire ſays, that 
he gave a certain painter, famous in that art, a 8 
ſalary of 200 crowns, for thirty years and upwards; an 1 
that he employed at his own expence Lorenzo 1 


Aldpeg 


do- . . . 
us Chriſtopher Coriolanus. Theſe expences ruined his 


rew 


1 
and Cornclius Swintus, as well as the famous engraver 


and at length reduced him to the utmoſt ne- 
cellity; and it is ſaid that he died blind in an hoſpital 
at Bologna, at a great age, in 1605. Mr Bale ob- 
forres, that antiquity does not furniſh us with an in- 
dance of a deſign ſo extenſive and ſo laborious as that 
of Aldrovandus, with regard to natural hiſtory ; that 
Pliny has treated of more kinds of ſubjects, but only 
touches lightly on them, ſaying but a little upon any 
thing, whereas Aldrovandus has collected all he could 
mect with. His compilation, or that compiled upon 
his plan, conſiſts of thirteen volumes in folio, ſeveral of 
which were printed after his death. He himſelf pu- 
bliſned his Ornithology, or Hiſtory of Birds, in three 
folio volumes, in 1599; and his ſeven books Of Inſects, 
which make another volume of the ſame ſize. The 
volume Of Serpents, three Of Quadrupeds, one Of 
Fiſhes, that Of exanguious Animals, the Hiſtory of 
Monſters, with the Supplement to that of Animals, 
the treatiſe Of Metals, and the Dendrology or Hiſtory 
of Trees, were publiſhed at ſeveral times after the 
death of Aldrovandus, by the care of different perſons ; 
and Aldrovandus is the ſole author only of the firſt fix 
volumes of this work, the reſt having been finiſhed and 
compiled by others, upon the plan of Aldrovandus : a 
moſt extenſive plan, wherein he not only relates what 
he has read in naturaliſts, but remarks alſo what hiſto- 
rians have written, legiſlators ordained, and poets feign- 
ed: he explains alſo the different uſes which may be 
made of the things he treats of, in common life, in me- 
dicine, architecture, and other arts; in ſhort, he ſpeaks 
of morality, proverbs, devices, riddles, hieroglyphics, 
and many other things which relate to his ſabject. 
ALDROVANDA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria order, belonging to the pentagynia claſs 
of plants; of which there is but one ſpecies. The ca- 
lix is divided into five parts; the petals are five; and 
the capſule has five valves, with ten ſeeds. It is a na- 
ure of Italy and the Indies; and has no Engliſh name. 
ALDUABIS, (anc. geogr.) a river of. Celtic Gaul, 
which = from mount Jura, ſeparating the Sequani 
trom the Helvetii, and running through the county of 
Burgundy, or the Franche Comte, environs almoſt on 
every ſide the city of Beſangon; and running by Dole, 
falls into the Saone near Chalone. In Cæſar it is call- 
ed Alduaſdubis ; (in Ptolemy), Dubis : now le Doux. 
ALE, a fermented liquor obtained from an infuſion 
of malt, and differing from beer chiefly in having a leſs 
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Proportion of hops x. This liquor, the natural ſubſti- 


tute of wine in ſuch countries as could not produce the 
rape, was originally made in Egypt, the firſt planted 
ingdom, on the diſperſion from «<4 eaſt, that was ſup- 
poled unable to produce grapes. And, as the Noachjan 
colonies pierced further into the weſt, they found, or 
ought they found, the ſame defect; and ſupplied it in 
= lame manner. Thus the natives of Spain, the in- 
ON of France, and the aborigines of Britain, all 
: an infuſion of barley for their ordinary liquor: 
„edit was called by the various names of Celia and 
„d in the firſt country, Cereviſia in the ſecond, and 
% in the laſt; all literally importing only 70e 
ng water, | 
— are various ſorts of ale known in Britain, 
varicularly pale and brown: the former is brewed from 
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malt ſlightly dried ; and 1s eſteemed more viſcid than 
the Jatter, which is made from malt more highly dried 
or roaſted, - 

Pale ale brewed with hard waters, as thoſe of ſprings 
and wells, is judged the moſt wholcſome, in regard the 
mineral particles tend to prevent the cohefions of thoſe 
drawn from the grain, and enable them to paſs the pro- 
per ſecretions the better; ſofter waters, as thoſe of ri- 
vers, and rain, ſeem better ſuited to draw out the ſub- 
{tance of high-dried malts, which retain many igneous 
particles, beſt abſorbed in a ſmooth vehicle. 

In Staffordſhire, they have a ſecret of fining ale, in 
a very ſhort time. Plot conjectures it to be done by 
adding alum, or vinegar, in the working. 

Ale is prepared various ways, and of various ingre- 
dients, as of wheat, rye, millet, oats, barley, the a 
ries of the quick-bean, &c. 

Some have found that the juice which bleeds from 
the birch or ſycamore, is of great uſe on this occaſion, 
applied inſtead of water. It makes one buſhel of malt 
go as far as four in the common way. 

Some have a method of preparing ale, ſo that it will 


keep, carried to the Eaſt or Welt Indies. The ſecret Phil. Tranf. 
is, by maſhing twice with freſh malt; boiling twice; No xxvii. 


and, after ſhipping it, putting to every five gallons two 
new-laid eggs whole, to remain therein. It is ſaid, 
that, in a fortnight's time, the ſhells will be diffolved ; 
and the eggs become like wind-eggs; and that after- 
wards the white would diſappear, and the yoke remain 
untouched. 

Alc is generally held to be more diuretic than beer, in 
regard it 1s ſmoother, more ſoftening, and relaxing ; 
ſo that where urine is to be promoted by facilitating 
the paſſage, ale is moit likely to effect it. 


Ale is flatulent; and hence ſometimes produces co- 


lics, and the cholera morbus: it is aceſcent; but it 
does not produce calcareous diſcaſes, as has been aſ- 
ſerted. | 

If malt-liquor, of any degree of ſtrength, is be- 
come flat and tartiſh, as it is uſed, it ſhould be drawn 
out of the caik into a jug, in which as many drams of 
powdered chalk is put as there are to be pints of liquor; 
thus a new ferment will be raiſed, a ſprightly taſte will 
be reftored to the liquor, and its acidity will be de- 
ſtroyed. Tart liquors of this Kind are apt to produce 
a dyſury, ſtrangury, or a gonorrhœa; in which caſes, 
a ſmall quantity of brandy may be taken. 

The conſumption of ale in cheſe kingdoms is incre- 
dible. It was computed twenty years ago at the value 
of four millions yearly, including Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Medicated Als, thoſe wherein medicinal herbs have 
been infuſed, or added during the fermentation *. 


Gill Arx, is that in which the dried leaves of gill Ph:rmacy, 
or 8 have been infuſed. It is eſteemed ab- 9? 381, Ce. 


ſterſive and vulnerary, and confequently good 1a diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and obſtructions of the viſcera. 

ALE-conner, an officer in London, who inſpects the 
meaſures uſed in public-houſes. There are four ale- 
conners, who are all choſen by the common-council of 
the city. 

ALt-/ilver, a tax paid annually to the lord-mayor 
of London, by all who ſell ale within the city. 

ALEA, in Roman antiquity, denotes in general all 
manner of games of ehance ; but, in a more reſtricted 


ſenſe, 


Alea. 


* 


Jee 


Alernder 


Alcctoro- 
mantia. 
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ſenſe, was uſed for a particular game played with dice 
and tables, not unlike our backgammon. 
ALEANDER (Jerome), cardinal and archbiſhop of 
Brindifi, was born in 1480; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at the beginning of the reformation, by the oppoſition 
he made to Luther : for being ſent into Germany as 
the pope's nuncio in 1519, he ated, as occaſion ſerved, 
in the character both of ambaſſador and doctor; and 
declaimed three hours together againſt Luther's doc- 
trine before the diet of Worms, but could not prevent 
that celebrated reformer from being heard in that diet. 


He publiſhed ſeveral works, and died at Rome in 1542. 


ALtanDesr- (Jerome), a learned man of the ſeven- 
teenth century, born in the principality of Friuli, of the 
ſame family with the preceding. When he went to 
Rome, he was employed as ſecretary under cardi- 
nal Octavius Bandini, and diſcharged this office with 

eat honour for almoſt twenty years. He afterwards, 
by the perſuaſion of Urban VIII. who had a great e- 
ſteem for him, became ſecretary to Cardinal Barberini, 
whom he accompanied to Rome when he went there 
in the character of legate a /atere, and in whoſe ſer- 
vice he died in 1631. He was one of the firſt mem- 
bers of the academy of Humoriſts, wrote a learned trea- 
tiſe in Italian on the device of the ſociety, and diſplay- 
ed his genius on many different ſubjects. Barberini 
gave him a magnificent funeral at the academy of Hu- 
moriſts ; the academiſts carried his corpſe to the grave; 
and Gaſpar Simeonibus, one of the members, made his 
funeral oration, 

ALECTO, one of the furies, daughter of Ache- 
ron and the Night, or, as others would have it, of 
Pluto and Proſerpine. | - 

ALECTORIA, a ſtone ſaid to be formed in the 

all-bladgers of old cocks, to which the ancients a- 
feribed many fabulous virtues. This is otherwiſe cal- 
led Alectorius Lapis, ſometimes Alectorolithos, in Eng- 
liſh the coc&-/2one. The more modern naturaliſts hold 
the alectorius lapis to be originally ſwallowed down, 
not generated in, the ſtomach or gizzard of cocks and 
capons. It is known that many of the fowl-kind make 
a practice of ſwallowing pebbles, as it is ſuppoſed to 
be of ſervice in the buſineſs of trituration and digeſtion. 

ALECTOROMANT IA, in antiquity, a ſpecies 
of divination performed by means of a cock. This is 
otherwiſe called 4leryomancy ; of which there appear 
to have been different ſpecies. But that moſt ſpoken 
of by authors was in tlg following manner: A circle 
being deſcribed on the ground, and divided into twen- 
ty-four equal portions, in each of theſe ſpaces was 
written one of the letters of the alphabet, and on each 
of the letters was laid a grain of wheat; after which, 
a cock being turned looſe in the circle, particular no- 
tice was taken of the grains picked up by the cock, 
becauſe the letters under them, being formed into a 
word, made the anſwer deſired. It was thus, accor- 
ding to Zonaras, that Libanius and: Jamblicus ſought 
who ſhould ſucceed the emperor Valens ; and the cock 
eating the grains anſwering to the ſpaces ©E04, ſe- 
veral whoſe names began with thoſe letters, as Theo- 
dotus, Theodiſtes, Theodulus, &c. were put to death; 
which did not hinder, but promote, Theodoſius to the 
ſucceſſion. But the ſtory, however current, is but ill 
ſupported : It has been called in queſtion by ſome, 
and refuted by others, from the ſilence of Marcellinus, 
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Socrates, and other hiſtorians of that time. 
A-LEE, in the ſea- language, a term only uſed u 
the wind, croſſing or fanking the line + ” 2 ry 
courſe, preſſes upon the maſts and fails ſo as to make 
her incline to one fide, which is called the lee-fide : 
hence, when the helm is moved over to this fide, it is ſaid 

to be a- lee, or hard-a-lee. 

ALEGAMBE (Philip), a celebrated Jeſuit, born 
at Bruſſels in 1592, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by Publiſhing 
a Bibliotheque of the writers of his order, and died at 
Rome in 1652. 

ALEGRETTE, a ſmall town of Portugal, in A. 
lentejo, on the confines of Port Alegre, on the river 
Caja, which falls into the Guadiana, a little below Ba. 
jadoz, near the frontiers of Spaniſh Eſtremadura. It 
is a very pretty town, and finely ſituated; ſeven miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Port Alegre, and thirty north of Elvas, 
W. Long. 5. 20. N. Lat. 39. 6. 

ALEIUS CAMPUS, 1n ancient geography, (Ho- 
mer, Strabo, Pliny); a plain in Cilicia, on this fide the 
river Pyramus, near the mountain Chimera, famous for 
Bellerophon's wandering and periſhing there, after be. 
ng thrown off Pegaſus; which 1s the reaſon of the ap. 
pellation. 

ALEMANIA, or ALLEMANIA, (anc. geog.) a name 
of Germany, but not known before the time of the 
Antonines, and then uſed only for a part. After the 
Marcomanni and their allies had removed from the 
Rhine, a rabble, or colle&ion of people from all parts 
of Gaul, as the term Alemanni denotes, prompted 
either by levity or poverty, occupied the Agri, called 
Decumates by Tacitus, becauſe they held them on a 
tithe ; now ſuppoſed to be the duchy of Wirtembarg. 
Such appear to be the ſmall _— of Alemania, 
which was in after- times greatly enlarged : but itil 
it was conſidered as a diſtin part; for Caracalla, 
who conquered the Alemanni, aſſumed the ſurname 
both of Alemannicus and Germanicus. 

ALEMBIC, a chemical veſſel, uſually made of glaſs, 
or copper, for condenfing the vapours that riſe in diſ. 
tillation ; for the alembic is properly the head or up- 
per part of the apparatus uſed in PR though it 
is often uſed to ſignify the whole. See DISTILLING. 

ALEMBROTH, in the writings of the alchemiſts, 
a word uſed for a ſort of fixed alkaline ſalt, which had 
the power of the famous alkaheſt, in diſſolving bodies, 
opening the pores of moſt or all known ſubſtances, and 
thence, as well as by deſtroying ſulphurs, promoting 
the ſeparation of metals from their ores.—lt is allo 
uſed for a compound of corroſive mercury and ſal am- 
moniac. See CHEMISTRY, ne 337. NY 

ALENIO (Julius), a Jeſuit, born at Breſcia in the 
republic of Venice. He travelled into the eaſtem 
countries ; and arrived at Maca in 1610, where he 
taught mathematics. From thence he went to the 
empire of China, where he continued to propagate the 
Chriſtian religion for thirty-ſix years. He was the 
firſt who planted the faith in the province of Xanl) 
and he built ſeveral churches in the province of Fokien. 
He died in Auguſt 1649, leaving behind him ſeveral 
works in the Chineſe language. 1 

ALENTEJO, a province of Peng between E 
rivers of Tajo and Guadiana : the foil 18 very fertile 
and the inhabitants laborious and induſtrious. 


principal town is Ebora. ALENZON, 
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ON, a large handſome town of France, in 
Wa. r — 57 with the title of a duchy. It is 
| ſurrounded with good walls, and flanked with towers, 
The caſtle was formerly a place of great conſequence, 
and has held out long ſieges. It has but one pariſh- 
hurch, which has a bold and noble front. Among the 
e Fo that of St Clair is moſt remarkable. It is 
ſcated on the river Sarte, in a vaſt open plain, which 
-oduces all ſorts of corn and fruit. Near it there are 
aarries of ſtone fit for building, wherein- are found 
a ſort like Briſtol ſtones. The linen made at Alenzon 
is very good, and ſells at Paris. It is 20 miles north 
of Mans, 03 ſouth-by-weſt of Rouen, and 88 ſouth- 
weſt of Paris. Lon. o. 10. N. lat. 48. 25. gon 

ALEPPO, or HaLzs, the metropolis of Syria, is 

built on eight ſmall hills or eminences, on the higheſt 
of which the caſtle is erected, and is now generally 
agreed to be the ancient Beræa. This mount is of a 
conic form, and ſeems in a great meaſure to be raiſed 
with the earth thrown up out of a deep broad ditch 
which ſurrounds it. The ſuburbs to the north-north- 
eaſt are next in height to this, and thoſe to the weſt- 
ſouth-weſt are much lower than the parts adjacent and 
than any other part of the city. It is encompaſſed by 
an old wall conſiderably decayed, and,by a broad ditch 
now in moſt places turned into gardens. It is about 
three miles and a half in circumference, but the ſuburbs 
eight. 
"The moſques in Aleppo are numerous, and ſome few 
of them magnificent. Before each of them 1s an area, 
with a fountain in the middle, deſigned for ablutions 
before prayers; and behind ſome of the larger there are 
little gardens. There are. many oy 7 khans, or cara- 
ranſeras, conſiſting of a capacious ſquare, on all ſides 
of which are a number of rooms, built on a ground- 
fioor, uſed occaſionally for chambers, ware-houſes, or 
fables. Above ftairs there is a colonade or gallery on 
every ſide, in which are the doors of a number of ſmall 
rooms, wherein the merchants, as welt ſtrangers as na- 
tires, tranſact moſt of their buſineſs. The ſtreets are 
narrow ; but well paved, and kept very clean. 

The bazars or market-places are long covered nar- 
row ſtreets, on each fide of which are a great number 
of ſmall ſhops, juſt ſufficient to hold the tradeſman and 
his goods, the buyer being obliged to ſtand without. 
Lach ſeparate branch of buſineſs has a particular bazar, 
which is locked up, as well as the ftreets, an hour and 
half after ſun-ſet :. but the locks are of wood, though 
the doors are caſed with iron. The laughter -houſes 
are in the ſuburbs, open to the fields. The tanners 
have a khan to work in near the river. To the ſouth- 
ward in the ſuburbs they burn lime, and a little be- 
yond that there is a village where they make ropes and 
catgut. On the oppoſite fide of the river, to the weſt- 
ward, there is a glaſs-houſe, where they make a coarſe 
white glaſs, in the winter only, for the greateſt part of 
1's manufacture is brought from a village thirty-five 
8 — weſtward; 

e city is ſupplied with good water from ſprings, 
near the banks of the river . about * * 
io the north-eaſt, which is conveyed from thence by 
in aqueduct, and diftributed' all over the town by 
arten pipes. This is ſufficient for drinking, cookery, 
Kc. but the fountains are ſupplied by wells of brackiſh 


SS 


"ater, of which there is one in every houſe. Their 
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fuel is wood and charcoal in the houſe; but they heat 
their baghios with the dung of animals, leaves of plants, 
parings of fruit, and the lie. 

The inhabitants of Aleppo, though of different re- 
ligions, ſeem to be much the ſame ſort of people. The 
number of ſouls in the city and ſuburbs is computed at 
about 235, ooo, of whom 200,000 are Turks, 30,000 
Chriſtians, and 5000 Jews. Of the Chriſtians the 
greater number are Greeks, next to them the Arme- 
nians, then the Syrians, and laſtly the Maronites; each 
of whom have a church in the city called Fudida, in 
which quarter, and the parts adjacent, moſt of them 
reſide. The common language is the vulgar Ara- 
bic, but the Turks of condition uſe the Turkiſh. Moſt 
of the Armenians can ſpeak the Armenian, ſome few 
Syrians underſtand Syriac, and many of the Jews He- 
brew; but ſcarce one of the Greeks underſtand a word 
of Greek: however, in their manners, they all are 
much alike. Aleppo is 70 miles eaſt of Scanderoon, 
on the ſea-coaſt, and 175 north-by-eaſt of Damaſcus. 
E. long. 37. 40. N. lat. 36. 12. 

ALERIA, AraL1a, or ALar1a, (anc. geog.) a 
town of Corſica, ſituated near the middle of the eat 
ſide of the iſland, on an eminence, near the mouth of 
the river Rotanus mentioned by Ptolemy ; built by the 
Phoczans, 8 Siculus.) Afterwards Sylla led a 
colony thither. It is now in ruins, and called Aleria 
Diftrutta. . 

ALES (Alexander), a celebrated divine of the con- 
feſſion of Augſbourg, born at Edinburgh the 23d of 
April 1500. He ſoon made a conſiderable progreſs 
in ſchool-divinity, and entered the liſts very _ a- 
gainſt Luther, this being then the great controverſy 
in faſhion, and the grand field wherein all authors 
young and old uſed to diſplay their abilities. Soon 
after, he had a ſhare in the diſpute which Patrick Ha- 


milton maintained againſt the ecclefiaſtics, in favour of 


the new faith he had imbibed at Marpurgh : he endea- 


voured to bring him back to the Catholic religion ; 
but this he could not effect, and even began himielf to 
doubt about his own religion, being much affected by 
the diſcourſe of this — 

conſtancy he ſhewed at the ſtake, where David Beton 
archbiſhop of St Andrew's cauſed him to be burnt. 
Beginning thus to waver, he was himſelf perſecuted 
with ſo much violence, that he was obliged to retire 
into Germany, where, he became at length a perfect 
convert to the Proteſtant religion. The change of 
religion which happened in England after the marriage 


of Henry VIII. with Anna Bullen, induced Ales to 


o to London, in 1535. He was highly eiteemed 
- Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury, 3 and 
Thomas Cromwel, who were at that time in high fa- 
vour with the king. Upon the fall of theſe favourites, 
he was obliged to return to Germany; where the elec- 
tor of Brandenburgh appointed him profeſſor of divi- 
nity at Francfort upon the Oder, in 1540. But lea- 
ving this place. upon ſome diſgult, he returned to Leip- 
fic, where he was choſen profeſſor of divinity, and died 
in March 1565. He wrote a Commentary on St John, 
on the Epiſtles to Timothy, and on the Pſalms, &c. 

ALESA, ALzxs4, or HaLtsa, (anc, geopr.) a 
town of Sicily, on the Tuſcan ſea, built, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, by Archonides of Herbita, in the 
ſecond year of the ninty-fourth olympiad, or four e 
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dorus, Cicero.) The inhabitants were called Halgſini, 
(Cicero, Pliny ;) alſo 22 and Alæſini. 

ALESHAM, a ſmall neat town in Norfolk. It is 
15 miles N. of Norwich, and 121 N. E. by N. of 
London. E. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 5 2. 53. The town 
conſiſts of about 400 pretty good houſes; but the 
ſtreets are narrow, though well paved. 

ALESIA, (anc. geog.) called Alexia by Livy and 
others; a town of the Mandubii, a people of Celtic Gaul; 
ſituated, according to Cæſar, on a very high hill, whoſe 
foot was waſhed on two fides by two rivers. 'The town 
was of ſuch antiquity, that Diodorus Siculus relates 
it was built by Hercules. It is ſuppoſed to be the city 
of Aliſe, in the duchy of Burgundy, not far from Di- 
on. 
: ALET, a town of France, in Lower Languedoc, 
with a biſhop's ſee. It is remarkable for its baths, and 
for the grains of gold and filver found in the ſtream 
which runs from the Pyrenean mountains, at the foot 
of which it ſtands. It is ſeated on the river Aude, 
15 miles S. of Carcaſſone, and 37 N. W. of Narbonne. 
E. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 42. 59. 

ALET RIS, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants. Of 
this genus, botanical writers enumerate five ſpecies, viz. 
1. The farinoſa, a native of Virginia, and other parts 
of North America. 2. The capenſis, a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 3. The hyacinthoides, or Gui- 
nea aloe. 4. The zeylanica, or Ceylon aloe. 5. The 
fragrans, or tree-aloe, a native of Africa, Of theſe 
only the firſt is ſo hardy as to outlive the winter in Bri- 
tain, unleſs placed in a ſtove ; and even this requires to 
be ſheltered under a frame. The flowers appear in June 
or July, of a whitiſh green colour. The third and fifth 
produce fine ſpikes of white flowers; thoſe of the third 
kind appearing in July, of the fifth in March or April. 
By proper management the laſt kind becomes a ſtately 
plant, riſing to the height of twelve or fourteen feet; 
the flowers open wide in the evening, and perfume the 
air of the ſtove. Theſe ſend out one or two heads, or 
tufts, towards their tops; which may be cut off; and 
after they have lain a week in the ſtove to heal the 
wounded parts, they may be planted for increaſe. 'The 
other ſpecies ſeldom or never flower in this country, nor 
does their appearance otherwiſe merit notice. 

ALETUM, or Ar ETA, (anc. geogr.) a town of 
Celtic Gaul, now extint, From its ruins aroſe St 
Malo, in Brittany, at the diſtance of a mile. Its ruins 
are called Guich Aleth in the Britiſh, 

ALEXANDER Tu Gaar, king of Macedo- 
nia. His father Philip laid the plan of that exten- 
five empire, which his ſon afterwards executed. — 
Philip, having made himſelf maſter of Greece, began 
to caſt his eyes upon Perſia, with a view to retaliate 
upon that haughty empire the injuries of former times. 
It was the popular topic of the day. But this prince 
was cut off in the midſt of his enterprize. Such, how- 
ever, was the influence of Alexander in the aſſembly of 
the Grecian ſtates, that he was created general of their 
combined forces in the room of his father. Having 
made every needful preparation, at the head of a veteran 
army he inyaded Afia, The lieutenants of Darius, 
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Alcſhham dred and three years before Chriſt ; ſituated on an emi- 
nence about a mile from the ſea: now in ruins. It en- 
joyed immunity from taxes under the Romans, { Dio- 


© perſon, at the head of a prodigious army. Here he 


4 
who was then king of Perſia, oppoſed him at the x; 
Granięus, where Alexander obtained a complete wie — 


tory, after which he purſued his march through Affa 
At Iſſus, near Scanderoon, he was met by Darius N | 


obtained a ſecond 1 and took the camp of Da. 
rius, together with his family, whom he treated with 
the utmoſt humanity. Contrary to all the maxims of 
war, inſtead of purſuing Darius, he made an excurſion 
into Egypt; and, as far as appears, through no better 
motives than thoſe of vanity. Here he was acknoy. 
ledged to be the ſon of Jupiter Ammon. In the mean 
time Darius recruited his ſtrength, and got topether an 
army ſuperior to what he brought into the plain of Iſſus. 
Alexander having finiſhed his |: gyptianexpedition, tra. 
verſed Aſia, and paſſed the Euphrates. At Arbella, a 
town in Aﬀyria, he met Darius. Here a deciſive bat. 
tle was fought, which put all Perſia into the hands of 
Alexander. His ambition not being ſatisfied with the 
conqueſt of that vaſt country, he projected an expedi. 
tion into India, Here he met with great oppoſition 
from Porus, a gallant prince, whom 1n the end he re. 
duced, Beyond the Ganges lay a country ſtill unſub. 
dued. He notified it to his army, that he Propoſed to 
paſs the river. But theſe veterans, harraſſed with the 
fatigues, and ſeeing no end of their labour, mutinied, 
and refuſed to march further. The diſappointed chief 
was therefore obliged to return. At Babylon he pro- 
poſed to receive ambaſſadors, appoint governors, and 
ſettle his vaſt monarchy ; but his exceſſes put an end to 
his life in the midſt of his deſigns, and in the flower of 
his age.—Alexander had a noble education under A. 
riſtotle, and other maſters of 'the firſt eminence; the 
=_ effects of which were ſeen in the early part of his 
ife. No prince ever gave nobler inſtances of genero- 
ſity, candour, juſtice, prudence, and fortitude. But 
the tide of his ſucceſſes changed his manners ; and he 
became luxurious, arrogant, cruel, and even brutal, 
With regard to his public character, he hath been as 
much the ſubje& of different opinions, as any prince 
of antiquity. By ſome, his conqueſt of Perſia has been 
conſidered as the greateſt effort of herioſm. His In- 
dian expedition has likewiſe been magnified as an ap- 
pendage to one vaſt plan of univerſal commerce and le- 
giſlation. But they ſeem to have a truer idea of Alex- 
ander, who conſider the whole ſcheme of his conquelts 
as the project ſolely of ambition. 

ALEXANDER as ALtxanDRo, a Neapolitan 
lawyer, of great learning, who flouriſhed toward the 
end of the lyth and beginning of the 16" century. 
He followed the profeſſion of the law firſt at Naples, 
afterwards at Rome: but he devoted all the time he 
could ſpare to the ſtudy of polite literature; and at 
length he entirely left the bar, that he might lead a 
more eaſy and agreeable life with the muſes. The par: 
ticulars of his life are to be gathered from his work in · 
titled Genialium Dierum : We are there informed, thit 
he lodged at Rome, in a houſe that was haunted ; and 
he relates many ſurpriſing particulars about the ghol:: 
he ſays alſo, that, when be was very young, he went to 
the lectures of Philelphus, who explained at Rome the 
Tuſculan queſtions of Cicero; he was there alſo when 
Nicholas Perot and Domitius Calderinus read the! 
lectures upon Martial. The particular time when he 
died is not known; but he was buried in the monate! 
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livets. Tiraquea wrote a learned commentary 
ow 2 work, which was printed at Lyons in 1587, 
and reprinted at Leyden in 1673, with the notes of 
Dennis Godfrey, Chriſtopher Colerus, and Nicholas 

rus. 8 

1 Srvyxaus, emperor of Rome, ſucceed- 
ed Heliogabalus about A. D. 222, when but 16 years 
of age. His mother's name was Mammza, and by her 
advice he in a great meaſure regulated his conduct. He 
applied himſelf to the reformation of abuſes, the ſtate 
having been reatly diſordered by the vicious conduct of 
his predeceſſor; he was a moſt ſtrict lover of juſtice, an 
encourager of n learned men, and favourable 
to the Chriſtians. e made a ſucceſsful expedition 
againſt the Perſians; but endeavouring to reform his 
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bad government, they murdered him at the inſtigation of 
Maximinus in the 29") year of his age, together with 
his mother, A. D. 235. 
ALEXANDER V1. (Pope), had four baſtards when he 
was cardinal, for one of which he had ſo great affection 
that he ſtuck at nothing to raiſe him. Mrs ff to 
poiſon ſome cardinals, he was poiſoned himſelf, A. D. 
1503. See BoxGiA. ; 
ALEXANDER V11. (Pope), whoſe real name was Fabio 
Chigi, was born at Sienna in 1599. His family finding 
him a hopeful youth, ſent him early to Rome, where he 
ſoon engaged in a friendſhip with the marquis Pallavi- 
cini, who recommended him ſo effectually to Pope Urban 
VIII. that he procured him the poſt of Inquiſitor at Mal- 
ta, He was ſent Vice-legate to Ferrara, and afterward 
nuncio into Germany: there he had an opportunity of 
diſplaying his intriguing genius; for he was mediator 
at Munſter, in the long eonference held to conclude a 
peace with Spain. Cardinal Mazarin had ſome re- 
ſentment againſt Chigi, who was ſoon after made a car- 
cinal and ſecretary of ſtate by Innocent X. but his re- 
ſentment was ſacrificed to political views. In 1655, 
when a pope was to be choſen, Cardinal Sacchetti, Ma- 
varin's great friend, finding it was impoſlible for him 
to be raiſed into St Peter's chair becauſe of the power- 
ful oppoſition made by the Spaniſh faction, defired Car- 
dinal Mazarin to conſent to Chigi's exaltation. His 
requeſt was granted, and he was elected pope by the 
votes of all the 64 cardinals who were in the conclave: 
an unanimity of which there are but few inſtances in the 
ciction of popes. He ſhewed uncommon humility at 
lus election, and at firſt forbad all his relations to come 
to Rome without his leave ; but he ſoon became more 
favourable to his nephews, and loaded them with favours. 
It is aſſerted that he had once a mind to turn Prote- 
tant, The news- papers in Holland beſtowed great en- 
comums upon him; and acquainted the world, that he 
did not approve of the cruel perſecutions of the Walden- 
ſes in Piedmont. There is a volume of his poems extant. 
He loved the Belles-Lettres, and the converſation of 
learned men. He was extremely fond of ſtately build- 
ugs; the grand plan of the college Della Sapienza, 
which he finiſhed, and adorned mi fine hbrary, re- 
3 proof of lis taſte in architecture. He died 
7. | 
AlEXAxDpñ R (William), earl of Stirling, an eminent 
2 ſtateſman and poet in the reigns Ng I. and 
arles I. who, after travelling with the duke of Ar- 


1 * * tutor or companion, wrote a poetical com- 
. 


1 


troops, which had grown very licentious under the late 
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plaint of his unſucceſsful love of ſome beauty, under Alexander 
the title of Aurora. He then removed to the court of 
James VI. where he applied to, the more ſolid parts of 
poetry, forming himſelf upon the plan of the Greek 
and Roman tragedians. In 160), he publiſhed ſome dra- 
matic performances, intitled The Monarchic Tragedies, 
dedicated to king James; who was ſo well pleaſed with 
them, as to call him his philoſophical poet. After this, 
he is ſaid to have written 4 ſupplement to complete the 
third part of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia; and in 1613, 
he produced a poem called Doomſday, or the great day 
judgment. He was made gentleman-uſher to prince 
Charles, and maſter of the requeſts; was knighted; and 
obtained a grant of Nova Scotia, where he projected 
the ſettlement of a colony, but afterward ſold it to the 
French. In 1626, he was made ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland; was created firſt viſcount, and then earl, of 
Stirling; and died in 1640. | f 

ALEXANDER I. (St), whom St Ireneus reckons the 
fifth biſhop of Rome, ſucceeded St Evariſtus in the 
year 109, and died in the year 119. There is no ac- 
count of his life; and the epiſtles which are attributed 
to him are ſuppoſititious. 

- ALEXANDER 11. king of Scotland, ſuceeeded his fa- 
ther William in 1213, at 16 years of age. He made 
an expedition into England, to oppoſe the tyranny of 
king John; who returned the viſit, and was offered bat- 
tle by Alexander, but refuſed it. He took the city of 
Carliſle from Henry III. which was afterwards exchan- 
ged for Berwick. Alexander died in 1249, in the 51k 
year of his age, and 35th of his reign; and left for his 
ſucceſſor, his ſon | | 

ALEXANDER 111. who was crowned king of Scotland 
in 1249. The Cummings, lords of Scotland, took arms 
againſt him; and taking him priſoner, confined him at 
Striveling : but he was afterwards releaſed by his ſub- 


Alexandria. 


—— 


jets. He married the daughter of Henry III. king 


of England ; and was at length killed by a fall from 
his horſe, on the 10") of April 1290, after having 
reigned 42, or according to others 37, years. 
ALEXANDER, in botany. See SMyRNIUM, 
ALEXANDREA, (anc. geogr.) a mountain of 
Myſia, on the ſea-coaſt, forming a part of mount Ida, 


where Paris 7 5 judgment on the three goddeſſes. 


ALEXANDRETTA, by the Turks called Scan- 
deroon; a town in Syria, at the extremity of the Me- 
diterranean ſea. It is the port of Aleppo, from which 
it is diſtant 28 or 30 leagues. It is now little elſe but 
a heap of ruiued houſes, chiefly inhabited by Greeks, 
who keep tippling- houſes for ſailors. The air is very 
unwholeſome; and therefore the better ſort of inhabi- 
tants, during the hot weather, live at a village called 
Bayland, on a mountain about ten miles off, where 
there is wholeſome water and excellent fruit. What 
ſurpriſes ſtrangers moſt, when they arrive at this 
place, are the pigeons which carry letters to Aleppo, 
which they reach in about three hours: theſe piggpns 
are of a ſingular kind , and are very much celebrated * See Colum- 
throughout the eaſt. E. Long. 37. 5. N. Lat. 36. 35. Ja. 

ALEXANDRIA, now Scanderia, by Athenzus 
called Xgvo» ;z a city of Lower Egypt, and for a long 
time its capital. This city was built by Alexander 
the Great, ſoon after the overthrow of Tyre, about 
333 years before Chriſt. It is ſituated on the Medi- 
terranean, twelve miles welt of that mouth of the Nile 

E e anciently 
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Alexandria. anciently called Canapicum; and lies in E. long. 30. 19. 


N. lat. 3 1. 10. 

Alexander is ſaid to have been induced to build this 
city, on account of its being conveniently ſituated for 
a fine port; and ſo ſudden was his reſolution, that af- 
ter he had directed where every public ſtructure was 
to be placed, fixed the number of temples, and the dei- 
ties to whom they ſhould be dedicated, &c. there were 
no inſtruments at hand proper for marking out the 
walls, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times. Upon 
this, a workman adviſed the king to colle& what meal 
was among the ſoldiers, and to fift it in lines upon the 

ound, whereby the circuit of the walls would be 

ufficiently marked out. This advice was followed; 
and the new method of marking out the walls was, by 
Ariſtander, the king's ſoothſayer, interpreted as a pre- 
ſage of the city's abounding with all the neceſſaries of 
TA Nor was he deceived in his prediction; for A- 
lexandria ſoon became the ſtaple, not only for mer- 
chandiſe, but alſo for all the arts and ſciences of the 
Greeks. 

All authors agree, that this city was very commo- 
diouſly ſituated. Its form reſembled that of a ſoldier's 
coat. The ſtreets were wiſely contrived, ſo as to ad- 
mit the cooling breezes to refreſh the air. One large 
beautiful ſtreet paſſed from gate to gate, being 100 
feet broad, and five miles long. It had a broad and 
high wall round it, ſo as to , the ſea cloſe on one 
fide, and a great lake on the other, with a narrow paſs 
at each end. 

The architect employed by Alexander in this un- 
dertaking was the celebrated Dinocrates, who had 
acquired ſo much reputation by rebuilding the temple 
of Diana at Epheſus. The city was firſt rendered 
populous by Ptolemy Soter, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains, who, after the death of the Macedonian monarch, 
being appointed | whe uy of Egypt, ſoon aſſumed the 
title of king, and took up his reſidence at Alexandria, 
about 304 years before Chriſt. | 

In the zoth year of Ptolemy Soter's reign, he took 
his ſon Ptolemy Philadelphus partner with him in the 
empire ; and by this prince the city of Alexandria was 
much embelliſhed. In the firſt year of his reign the 
famous watch-tower of Pharos was finiſhed. It had 
been begun ſeveral years before by Ptolemy Soter; 


and, when finiſhed, was looked upon as one of the 


wonders of the world. The ſame year, the ifland of 


Pharos itſelf, originally ſeven furlongs diſtant from the 
continent, was joined to it by a cauſeway. 'This was the 
work of Dexiphanes, who completed it at the fame 
time that his ſon put the laſt hand to the tower. The 
tower was a large ſquare ſtructure of white marble; on 
the top of which, fires were kept conſtantly burn- 
ing, for the direction of ſailors. The building coft 
800 talents ;, which, if Attic, amounted to L. 165,000; 
if Alexandrian, to twice that ſum. | 

The architect employed in this famous ſtructure 
fell upon the following contri vance to uſurp the whole 
glory to himſelf. —Being ordered to engrave upon it 


the following inſcription, “ King ProLemy to the 


Gods the Saviours, for the benefit of Sailors;” in- 
Read of the king's name he ſubſtituted his own, and 
then filling up the hollow of the marble with mortar, 
wrote upon it the abovementioned inſcription. In 
praceſs of time, the mortar being wore of, the follow- 


ing inſcription appeared: . SosrxATrus the Cxrdiay Aleinz 
« the ſon of DexirHants, to the Gods the Saviour, 4 
4% for the benefit of Sailors.” 

This year alſo was remarkable for the bringing of 
the image of Serapis from Pontus to Alexandria, It 
was ſet up in one of the ſuburbs of the city called 
Rhacotis, where a temple was afterwards erected to his 
honour, ſuitable to the greatneſs of that ſtately me. 
tropolis, and called, from the god worſhipped there 
Serapeum. This ſtructure, according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, furpaſſed in beauty and magnificence al] 
others in the world, except the capitol at Rome. 
Within the verge of this temple was the famous Alex. 
andrian library. It was founded by Ptolemy Soter, for 
the uſe of an academy he inſtituted in this city; and, by 
continual additions by his ſucceſſors, became at laſt the 
fineſt library in the world, containing no fewer than 
700,000 volumes. The method followed in collectin 
books for this library, was, to ſeize all thoſe which wer: 
brought into Egypt by Greeks or other foreigner;, 
'The 3 were tranſcribed in the muſeum, by perſons 
appointed for that purpoſe; the copies were then deli. 
vered to the proprietors, and the originals laid up in 
the library. Ptolemy Euergetes, having borrowed 
from the Athenians the works of Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, and Æſchylus, returned them only the copies, 
which he cauſed to be tranſcribed in as beautiful a 
manner as poſſible ; preſenting the Athenians at the 
ſame time with fifteen talents (upwards of L. 3000 
Sterling) for the exchange. 

As the muſeum was at firſt in that quarter of the 
city call Bruchion, near the royal palace, the library 
was placed there likewiſe ; but when it came to con- 
tain 400,000 volumes, another library, within the 
Serapeum, was erected by way of ſupplement to it, 
and on that account called the daughter of the former, 
In this fecond library 300. ooo volumes, in proceſs of 
time, were depoſited; and the two together contained 
the 700,000 volumes already mentioned. In the war 
carried on by Julius Cæſar againſt the inhabitants of 
this city, the library in the Bruchion, with the 400,000 
volumes it contained, was reduced to aſhes. The li- 
brary in the Serapeum, however, ſtill remained; and 
here Cleopatra depofited 200,000 volumes of the Per- 
gamean hbrary, which Marc Antony preſented her 
with. Theſe, and others added from time to time, 
rendered the new library at Alexandria more numer- 
ous and confiderable than the former; and though it 
was often plundered during the revolutions and troubles 
of the Roman empire, yet it was again and again re- 
paired, and filled with the ſame number of books. 

This library continued to be of great fame and uſe 
in theſe parts, till the year 642, when the Saracens 
made themſelves maſters of Alexandria. At that time, 
John, ſurnamed the grammarian, a famous Penpatetic 
philoſopher, being in the city, and in high favour with 
Amri-Abnol-As, the Saracen general, ged of hum 
the royal library. Amri replied, that it was not in 
his power to grant ſuch a requeſt ; but that he 
write to the khalif on that head; ſince, without knov- 
ing his pleaſure, he dared not to diſpoſe of a ſingle book. 
H: 88 wrote to Omar, who was then Khali, 
acquainting him with the requeſt of his friend: P 
which the ignorant tyrant rephed, That if thoſe yoo 
contained the fame db&trine with the koran, they ** 
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+. he of no uſe, fince the koran contained all neceſſary ordered a general maſſacre by his numerous troops, who Alexmndtia. 
truths ; but if they contained any v der- to were diſperſed all over the city. The inhuman orders 
that book, they ought not to be ſuffered; and there - being given, all were murdered, without diſtinction of 
ſore, whatever their contents were, he ordered them age or ſex; ſo that in one night's time the whole city 
to be deſtroyed. Purſuant to this order, they were floated in blood, and every houſe was filled with car- 
1iſtributed among the public baths; where, for the ſpace caſes. The monſter, who occaſioned this, had retired 
of fix months, they ſerved to ſupply the fires of thoſe during the night to the temple of Serapis, to implore 
laces, of which there was an incredible number in A- the protection of that deity; and, not yet ſatiated with 
Ea 8 | ſlaughter, commanded the maſſacre to be continued all 
This city, as we have already obſerved, ſoon became the next day; ſo that very few of the inhabitants remain- 
extremely populous; and was embelliſhed both by its ed. As if even this had not been ſufficient, he {tripped 
own princes, and the Romans; but, like moſt other the city of all its ancient privileges; ſuppreſſed the acade- 
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noted cities of antiquity, hath been the ſeat of terrible 
maſſacres. About 141 years before Chriſt, it was al- 
- moſt totally depopulated by Ptolemy Phyſcon. That 
barbarous monſter, without the leaſt provocation, gave 
free liberty to his guards to plunder his metropolis, and 
murder the inhabitants at their pleaſure. The cruel- 
ties practiſed on this occaſion cannot be expreſſed; and 
the * who eſcaped, were ſo terrified, that they fled 
into other countries. Upon this, Phyſcon, that he 
might not reign over empty houſes, invited thither 
ſtrangers from the neighbouring countries; by whom 
the city was repeopled, and ſoon retovered its former 
ſplendor. On this occafion many learned men having 
been obliged to fly, proved the means of reviving learn- 
ing in Grece, Aſia Minor, the iſlands of the ipela- 
go, and other places, where it was almoſt totally loſt. 

The new inhabitants were not treated with much 
more kindneſs by Phyſcon than the old ones had been; 
for, on their complaining of his tyrannical behaviour, 
he reſolved on a general maſſacre of the young men. 
Accordingly, when they were one day aſſembled in the 
gymnaſium, or place of their public exerciſes, he or- 
dered it to be ſet on fire; ſo that they all periſhed, 
cither in the flames, or by the ſwords of his mercena- 
11es, whom the tyrant had placed at all the avenues. 

Though Julius Cæſar was obliged to carry on a 
war for ſome time againſt this city, it ſeems not to 
have ſuffered much age, except the burning of 
the library already mentioned. Before Cæſar left 
Alexandria, in acknowledgment of the aſſiſtance he 
had received from the. Jews, he confirmed all their 
privileges there, and even engraved his decree on a 
pillar of braſs. This, however, did not prevent the 
maſſacre of 50,000 of them in this city about the year 
of Chriſt 67. 

The city of Alexandria ſeems to have fallen into de- 
cay ſoon after this, and to have forfeited many of its 
ancient privileges, though for what offence is ker 
but when Adrian viſited Egypt, about the year 141, 
it was almoſt totally ruined. He repaired both the 
r and private buildings, not only reſtoring the 
- ee, to e ancient privileges, but heaping new 
10 pon them; for which they returned him their 
dlemn thanks, and conferred upon him what honours 

ey could while he was preſent ; but as ſoon as he was 
Zone, they publiſhed the moſt bitter and virulent lam- 
poons r him. 

The fickle and fatirical humour of the Alexandrians 
was highly diſliked by Adrian, though he inflicted no 
puniſhment upon them for it; but when they lampoon- 
<> Caracalla, he did not let them eſca 4 ſo all 

bat tyrant, in the year 215, when h * d bel 
"ty, having become th 6d Ara 
8 me the ſubject of their fooliſh ſatires, 


my; ordered all ſtrangers, who lived there, to depart; 
and that the few who remained might not have the ſatiſ- 
faction of ſeeing one another, he cut off all communi- 
cation of one ſtreet with another, by walls built for that 
purpoſe, and guarded by troops left there. 

Notwithſtanding this terrible diſaſter, Alexandria 
ſoon recovered its former ſplendor, as Caracalla was 
murdered a ſhort time after. It was long eſteemed the 
firſt city in the world, next to Rome; and we may judge 
of its magnificence, and the multitude of people con- 
tained in it, from the account of Diodorus Siculus, 
who relates, that in his time, (44 years before Chriſt), 
Alexandria had on its rolls 300,000 freemen. Nor 
does it ſeem to have been at all inferior at the time it 
was taken by the Saracens; for the general above 
mentioned ſeems to have been aſtoniſhed at its wealth 
and beauty, as appears by the following paſlage in his 
letter to the khalif, mentioned by Eutychine : © I ſhall 
not pretend to give a particular deſcription of the city 
I have taken, nor Ar you an account of all the cu- 
rious and valuable things contained in it. At preſent 
it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that I have found in it 
4000 palaces; 4000 baths; 40,000 Jews that pay tri- 
bute; 400 royal Circi, or places ſet apart for public 
diverſions z and 12,000 gardeners, who ſupply the city 
with all kinds of herbs in great plenty.“ 

At this time, according to the Arabian hiſtorians, 
Alexandria conſiſted of three cities, viz. Menna, or the 
port, which included Pharos, and the neighbouring 
parts; Alexandria, properly ſo called, where the mo- 
dern Scanderia now ſtands; and Nekita, probably the 
Necropolis of Joſephus and Strabo. 

After the city was taken, Amri, the Saracen ge- 
neral, thought praper to purſue the Greeks who had 
fled farther up the country; and therefore march- 
ed out of Alexandria, leaving but a very ſlender 2 
ſon in the place. The — As who had before fled on 
board their ſhips, being appriſed of this, returned on 
a ſudden, ſurpriſed the town, and put all the Arabs 
they found therein to the ſword : but Amri, receiving 
advice of what had happened, ſuddenly returned, and 
drove them out of it with great ſlaughter ; after which 
the Greeks were ſo intimidated, that he had nothing far- 
ther to fear from them. —A. few years after, however, 
Amri being deprived of his government by the khalif 
Othman, . Egyptians were ſo much diſpleaſed with 
his diſmiſſion, that they inclined to a revolt; and Con- 
ſtantine, the Greek emperor, having received intelli- 

nce of their diſaffe&ion, began to meditate the re- 

uction of Alexandria. For Nis purpoſe, he ſent one 
Manuel, an eunuch, and his general, with a powerful 
army, to retake that place; which, by the aſſiſtance of 


the Greeks in the city, who kept a ſecret correſpon- 
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them as ſoon as they had made a deſcent, he effected, 
without any conſiderable effuſion of Chriſtian blood. 
The Kkhalif, now perceiving his miſtake, immediately 
reſtored Amri to his former dignity. This ſtep was 
very agreeable to the natives; who having had expe- 
yience of the military ſkill and bravery of this renown- 
ed general, and apprehending that they ſhould be call- 
ed to an account by the Greeks for their former perfi- 
dious conduct, had petitioned Othman to ſend him a- 
gain into Egypt. Upon Amri's arrival, therefore, at 
Alexandria, the Copts, or natives, with the traitor Al- 
Mokawkas A wry had formerly betrayed to Amri the 
fortreſs of Meſr) at their head, not only joined him, 
but ſupplied him with all kinds of proviſions, exciting 
him to attack the Greeks without delay. This he did; 
and, after a moſt obſtinate diſpute which laſted ſeveral 
days, drove them into the town, where, for ſome time, 
they defended themſelves with great bravery, and re- 
pelled the utmoſt efforts of the beſiegers. This fo ex- 
aſperated Amri, that he ſwore, “If God enabled him 
to conquer the Greeks, he would throw down the walls 
of the city, and make it as eaſy of acceſs as a bawdy- 
on which lies open to every body.” Nor did he 
fail to execute this menace ; for having taken the town 
by ſtorm, he quite diſmantled it, entirely demoliſhing 
the walls and fortifications. The lives of the citizens, 
however, were ſpared, at leaſt as far as lay in the ge- 
neral's power; but many of them were put to the ſword 
by the ſoldiers on their firſt entrance, In one quarter 
particularly, Amri found them butchering the Alex- 
andrians with unrelenting barbarity; to which, how- 
ever, by his ſeaſonable interpoſition, he put a ſtop, and 
on that ſpot erected a moſque, which he called the 


moſque of mercy. 


From this time Alexandria never recovered its for- 
mer ſplendor. It continued under the dominion of the 
khalifs till the year 924, when it was taken by the Ma- 
grebians, two years after its great church had been de- 
ſtroyed by fire. This church was called by the Arabs 
Al Kaiſaria, or Cæſarea; and had formerly been a pa- 
gan temple, erected in honour of Saturn, by the fa- 
mous queen Cleopatra. | 

The city was ſoon after abandoned by the Magre- 
bians ; but in 928 they again made themſelves * ck 
of it: their fleet being afterwards defeated by that be- 
longing to the khalif, Abul Kaſem the Magrebian ge- 
neral retired from Alexandria, leaving there only a gar- 
riſon of 300 men; of which Thmad!, the khalif's ad- 
mira], being apprifed, he in a few days appeared before 
the town, and carried off the remainder of the inhabi- 
tants to an iſland in the Nile called Abulair. This 
was done, to prevent Abul-Kaſem from meeting with 
any entertainment at Alexandria, in caſe he ſhould think 


proper to return. According to Eutychius, above 


200,000 of the miſerable inhabitants periſhed this year. 
What contributed to raiſe Alexandria to ſuch a pro- 
digious height of ſplendor as it enjoyed for a long time, 


was, its being the centre of commerce between the Eaſt- 


ern and Weſtern parts of the world. It was with the 
view of becoming maſter of this Jucrative trade, that 
Alexander built this city, after having extirpated the 
Tyrians, who formerly engroſſed all the Eaſt-India 
traffic, Of the immenſe riches which that trade afford- 
ed, we may form an idea, from conſidering that the 
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cies of life, the o 
vive; and the port, though far from recovering it; 


K / 


Romans accounted it a point of policy to oppreſs 


ound their ſubjects in ſo good circumſtances as to {crew 
up their revenues to three hundred millions of crowns 

Though the revolutions which happened in the un 
vernment of Egypt, after it fell into the hands of 18 
Mahometans, frequently affected this city to a very great 
degree; yet ſtill the excellence of its port, and the in- 
numerable conveniences reſulting from the Eaſt. India 
trade, to whomſoever were maſters of Egypt, preſerved 
Alexandria from total deſtruction, even when in the 
hands of the moſt barbarous nations. 'Thus, in the 
13*h century, when the barbariſm introduced by the 


Goths, &c. began to wear off from the European 


nations, and y acquired a taſte for the elegan- 
d mart of Alexandria began to re- 


former magnificence, grew once more famous by be. 


coming the centre of commerce: but 2 fallen un- 


der the dominion of the Turks, and the pa age round 
the Cape of Good Hope being diſcovered by the Por- 
tugueſe in 1499, a fatal blow was given to the Alex- 
andrian commerce, and the city has ſince fallen into 
decay. 3 

At preſent, the city of Alexandria is reckoned to have 
about 14, ooo or 15, ooo inhabitants; a ſtrange col. 
luvies of different nations, as well as from various parts 
of the Turkiſh empire. They are in general given to 
thieving and cheating; and (like their predeceſlors,) 
ſeditious above all others, were they not kept in awe 
by the ſeverity of their government. The Britiſh and 
French carry on a conſiderable commerce with them, and 
haye each a conſul reſiding here. Some Venetian ſhips 
alſo ſail thither yearly, but with French colours, and 
under the protection of France, The ſubjects of thoſe 
3 which keep no conſul here, are ſubjected toa 
tax by the Grand Signior: but the Jews have found 
out a method of indemnifying themſelves for this dil- 
advantage; namely, by ſelling their commodities cheap- 
er than other foreigners can afford. They are alſo fa- 
voured by the farmers of the revenue; who know, that, 
if they do not pay ſome private regard to them, the 
Jews have it in their power to cauſe — merchandizes 
come into their port during the two years that their 
farm laſts. 

The city is governed like others in the ſame king. 


which are Janiſaries and Aſſaffs; who are very haughty 
and inſolent, not only to ſtrangers, but to the mercan- 
tile and induſtrious part of the people, though ever ſo 
conſiderable and uſeful. The government 1s ſo remils 
in favour of theſe wretches, that Mr Norden informs 
us, one of them did not heſitate to kill a farmer of the 
cuſtoms, for refuſing to take leſs of him than the duty 
impoſed, and went off unpuniſhed; it being a comme" 
ſalvo among them, that what is done cannot be undone. 
The preſent condition of Alexandria 1s very delpt- 
cable, being now fo far ruined, that the rubbiſh in man) 
places overtops the houſes. The famous tower of Pha- 
ros has long fince been demoliſhed; and a caſtle, call 
Farillon, built in its place. The cauſeway which joine 


Egyptians, —_— the Alexandrians; and after = 


defeat of Zenobia, there was a ſingle merchant of Alex 
andria who undertook to raiſe and pay an army out of 
the profits of his trade. The Greek emperors drew 
PRI tributes from Egypt, and yet the Khalifz 


* 


dom *. It hath a ſmall garriſon of ſoldiers, part of "ons 
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1745 ; but the king of Sardinia, to whom it belongs Alexand ia, 


and to the continent is broken down, and its place 
ſupplied by a ſtone- bridge of ſeveral arches. 

Some parts of the old walls of the city are yet ſtand- 
ing. They are flanked with large towers, about 
200 paces diſtant from each other, with ſmall ones 
in the middle, Below are magnificent caſemates, 
which may ſerve for galleries to walk in. In the lower 

art of the towers is a large ſquare hall, whoſe roof is 
ſapported by thick columns of Thebaic ſtone. Above 
this are ſeveral rooms, over which there are platforms 
more than 20 paces ſquare. 

The next piece of antiquity is the pillar of Pom- 

, faid to be built by Julius Cæſar in commemora- 
tion of his victory at Pharſalia. It ſtands upon an e- 
minence, about 200 paces from the city, and is pla- 
ced upon a ſquare pedeſtal about ſeven or eight feet 
high; and the pedeſtal ſtands upon a ſquare baſe, one 
of whoſe ſides is 20 feet. Sandys ſays, it is 36 _ 
round, and 86 in height, each palm conſiſting of nine 
inches. The ſhaft is a ſingle ſtone, by ſome called 
Theban marble, by others granite. On the top 1s 
a very fine capital. It is hard to ſay what machines 
they had in former times to raiſe ſuch a vaſt ſtone as 


this; for Thevenot, in his laſt viſit, by meaſuring the 


ſhadow, found it to be 75 royal feet of Paris, which 
is equal to 80 Engliſh. A few paces from hence ſtood 
Czſar's palace: but the remains are only a few por- 
phyry pillars, and the front, which is almoſt entire, 
and looks very beautiful. 'The palace of Cleopatra was 
built upon the walls — the port, having a gallery 
on the outſide, ſupported by ſeveral fine columns. Not 
far from Cleopatra's palace are two obeliſſes: one of 
theſe is thrown down, and almoſt buried in the ſand; 
and though the other ſtands upright, the pedeſtal is 
hid by the ſand that ſurrounds it. They are of granite; 


and each of the four ſides are covered with hierogly- 


plucs. About 70 paces from Pompey's pillar, is the 
khalis, or the canal of the Nile, which was dug by the 
ancient Egyptians, to convey the water of the Nile to 
Alexandria, and fill the ciſterns under the city. On 
the ſide of the Kkhalis, are gardens full of orange and 
lemon trees, and the fields are full of caper ms palm 
trees. On the top of a hill is a tower, on which a 
centinel is always placed, to give notice, by means of 
a flag, of the ſhips that are coming into the port. 
From this hill may be ſeen the ſea, the whole extent 
of the city, and the parts round it. 

On the ſouth-welt ſide of the city, at a mile's diſ- 
tance, there are catacombs cut out of a rock, to enter 
which perſons muſt creep upon all four; but the roof 
is ten feet high: on each fide are ſepulchres, cut out 
of the rock, of which there are four rows one above a- 
nother. The bones in theſe places were very hard and 
looked very freſh. Over-againſt this there is another, 
that runs a long way, but will not admit a man to ſtand 
upright. Theſe were, doubtleſs, burying-places belong- 
ag to the city, The Romans called ſuch places cata- 
cembs. Alexandria is about 50 leagues north of Cairo. 
E. Long. 31. 15. N. Lat. 31. 12. 

ALEXANDRIA, 2 ſtrong and conſiderable city of I- 
taly, belonging to the duchy of Milan, with a good 
caſtle, built in 1178 in honour of Pope Alexander III. 

s Pope made it a biſhopric, with ſeveral privileges 
and exemptions. Prince Eugene of Savoy took this city 
n 1706, after three days ſiege. The French took it in 
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by the-treaty of Utrecht, retook it in 1746. The for- 
tifications of the town are trifling, but the citadel is 
conſiderable. It is 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of Caſal, 35 
north-by-weſt of Genoa, and 40 ſouth-by-weſt of Mi- 
lan. E. Long. 8. 40. N. Lat. 44. 53. The country 
about this town 1s called the Alexandrin. A 
ALEXANDRIA, (an. geog.) a city of Arachoſia, call- 
ed alſo Alexandropolis, on the river Arachotus, (Ste- 
hanus, Iſidorus Characenus. )—Another Alexandria 
in Gedroſia, built by Leonatus, by order of Alex- 
ander, (Pliny.)—A third Alexandria in Aria, ſituated 
at the lake Arias, (Ptolemy) ; but, according to Pli- 
ny, built by Alexander on the river Arius.—A fourth 
in the Bactriana, (Pliny.)—A fifth Alexandria, an 
inland town of Carmania, (Pliny, Ptolemy, Ammian.) 
A ſixth Alexandria, or Alexandropolir, in the Sog- 
diana, (Iſidorus Characenus. )—A. ſeventh in India, 
at the confluence of the Aceſines and Indus, (Arrian.) 
—An eighth called alſo Al/zxandretta near the Sinus 
Iſſicus, on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, now Scan- 
deroon , the port-town to Aleppo.—A ninth Alex- 
andria of Margiana, which being demoliſhed by the 
barbarians, was rebuilt by Antiochus the ſon of Se- 
leucus, and called Antiochia of Syria, (Pliny) ; water- 


ed by the river Margus, which is divided into ſeveral 


channels, for the purpoſes of watering the country, 
which was called Zotale. The city was ſeventy ſtadia 
in circuit, according to Pliny ; who adds, that, after 
the defeat of Craſſus, the captives were conveyed to 
this place by Orodes, the king of the Parthians, —A. 
tenth, of the Oxiana, built on the Oxus by Alexander, 
on the confines of Ba&ria, (Pliny.) —An eleventh, 
built by Alexander at the foot of mount Paropamiſus, 
which was called Caucaſus, (Pliny, Arrian.)— A. 
twelfth Alexandria in Troas, called alſo Troas and An- 
tigonia, (Pliny.) —A thirteenth, on the Iaxartes, the 
boundary of Alexander's victories towards Scythia, 
and the Jaſt that he built on that fide. 
ALEXANDRIAN, in a particular ſenſe, is ap- 
lied to all thoſe who profeſſed or taught the ſciences 
in the ſchool of Alexandria. In this ienſe, Clemens. 
is denominated Alexandrinus, though born at Athens. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Apion, who was born at 
Oaſis; and Aroſtarchus, by birth a Samothracian. The 
chief Alexandrian philoſophers were, Amonius, Plo- 
tinus, Origen, Porphyry, Jamblicus, Sopater, Maxi- 
mus, and Dexippus. 
ALEXANDRIAN is more particularly underſtood of a 
college of prieſts, canſecrated to the ſervice of Alex- 
ander Severus after his deification. Lampridius relates, 
that, notwithſtanding Severus was killed by Maximin, 
the ſenate proſecuted his apotheoſis; and, for regula- 
rity of worſhip, founded an order of prieſts, or ſodales, 
under the denomination of Alexandrini. | 
ALEXANDRIAN, or A{2xandrine, in poetry, a kind of 
verſe conſiſting of twelve, or of twelve and thirteen ſyl- 
lables alternately ; ſo called from a poem on the life of 
Alexander, written in this kind of verſe by ſome French 
poet. Alexandrines are peculiar to modern poetry, and 
ſeem well adapted to epic' poems.. They are ſometimes 
uſed by moſt nations of Europe; but chiefly by the 


French, whoſe tragedies are generally compoſed of A- 


lexandrines. 


ALEXICACUS, ſomething that preſerves the bo- 
- dy 
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drian. 
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dy from harm or miſchief. The word amounts to much 
the ſame as alexiterial. 

ALex1cacvs, in antiquity, was an attribute of Nep- 
tune, whom the tunny-fiſhers uſed to invoke under this 
appellation, that their nets might be preſerved from the 
E:2:2c, or ſword-fiſh, which uſed to tear them; and that 
he might prevent the aſſiſtance, which it was pretended 
the Jolphine uſed to give the tunnies on this occaſion. 
- ALEXIPHARMICS, in medicine, are properly 
remedies for expelling or preventing the ill effects of 
poiſon : but ſome of the moderns having imagined that 
the animal ſpirits, in acute diſtempers, were affected 
by a malignant poiſon, the term has been underſtood 
to mean medicines adapted to expel this poiſon by the 
cutaneous pores, in the form of ſweat. In this ſenſe, 
alexipharmics are the fame as ſudorifics. 

ALEXITERIAL, among phyſicians, a term of 
much the ſame import with alexipharmic ; though ſome- 
times uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with amulet. 

ALEYN (Charles), an Engliſh poet in the reign of 
Charles I. In 1631, he publiſhed two poems on the 
famous viQories of Creſci and Poictiers. He ſucceeded 
his father as clerk of the ordnance, and was commiſſary- 
general of the artillery to the king at the battle of Edge- 
hill. The next piece he wrote was a poem in honour 
of Henry VII. and the victory that gained him the 
crown of England. In 1639, the year before he died, 
he tranſlated the hiſtory of Eurialius and Lucretia, from 
the Latin epiſtles of Æneas Sylvius. 

ALFAQUES, among the Moors, the name gene- 
nerally uſed for their clergy, or thoſe who teach the 
Mahometan religion ; in oppoſition to the Morabites, 
who anſwer to monks among Chriſtians. | 

ALFATERNA, (anc. geog.) the laſt town of Cam- 
pania, beyond Veſuvius, r the ſame with 


VNuceria, which ſee. The inhabitants Alſaterni, (Pli- 


ny. 

Murer in our old cuſtoms, denotes a caldron full 
of boiling water, wherein an accuſed perſon, by wa 
of trial or purgation, plunged his arm up to the elbow. 

A LFORD, a town in Lincolnſhire, with a market 
on Tueſdays for proviſions and corn; and two fairs, 
on Whit-Tueſday, and November 8. for cattle and 
ſheep. It is ſeated on a ſmall brook that runs through 
the town, and is a compact place. It is fix miles from 
the ſea, and 20 N. of Boſton. E. Lon. o. 15. N. Lat. 

30. 

3 ALFRED, or /ELrgeD, the Great, king of Eng- 
land, was the fifth and youngeſt ſon of AEthelwolf 
king of the Weſt Saxons, and was born at Wantage 
in Berkſhire in 849. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf, du- 
ring the reign of his brother Ethelred, in ſeveral en- 
gagements againſt the Danes ; and upon his death ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown, in the year 871, and the 224 of 
his age. At his aſcending the throne he found him- 
ſelf involved in a dangerous war with the Danes, and 
placed in ſuch circumſtances of diſtreſs as called for 
the greateſt valour, reſolution, and all the other vir- 


1 


tues with which he was adorned. The Danes had Aly 


1 


already penetrated into the heart of his kingdom; and 
before he had been a month upon the throne, he was 
obliged to take the field againit thoſe formidable ene. 
mies. After many battles gainedon both fides, he was at 
length reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs, and was entire] 
abandoned by his ſubjects. In this ſituation, Alfred, 
conceiving himſelf no longer a king, laid afide all marks 
of royalty, and took ſhelter in the houſe of one wle 
kept his cattle. He retired afterwards to the iſle of 
Ethelingey in Somerſetſhire, where he built a fort for 
the ſecurity of himſelf, his family, and the few faithful 
ſervants who repaired thither to him. When he had 
been about a year in this retreat, having been inform- 
ed that ſome of his ſubjects had routed a great army of 
the Danes, killed their chiefs, and taken their magical 
ſtandard (4), he iſſued his letters, giving notice where 
he was, and inviting his nobility to come and conſult 
with him. Before they came to a final determination, 
Alfred, putting on the habit of a harper, went into 
the enemy's camp, where, without ſuſpicion, he was 
every where admitted, and had the honour to play be. 
fore their princes. Having thereby acquired an exact 
knowledge of their fituation, he returned in great ſe- 
crecy to his nobility, whom he ordered to their reſpec. 
tive homes, there to draw together each man as great 
a force as he could; and upon a day appointed there 
was to be a general rendezvous at the great wood, 
called Sel/wood, in Wiltſhire. This affair was tranſac- 
ted ſo ſecretly and expeditiouſly, that, in a little time, 
the king, at the head of an army, approached the 
Danes, * they had the leaſt intelligence of his de- 
ſign. Alfred, taking advantage of the ſurpriſe and 
terror they were in, En upon them, and totally defeat - 
ed them at Æthendune, now Eddington. Thoſe who 
eſcaped fled to a neighbouring caſtle, where they were 
ſoon beſieged, and obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
Alfred granted them better terms than they could ex- 
we : he agreed to give up the whole kingdom of the 
aſt-Angles to ſuch as would embrace the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, on condition they ſhould oblige the reſt of their 
countrymen to quit the iſland, and, as much as it was 
in their power, prevent the landing of any more fo- 
reigners. For the performance thereof he took hoſta- 
ges; and when, in purſuance of the treaty, Guthrum, 
the Daniſh captain, came, with thirty of his chief of- 
ficers, to be baptized, Alfred anſwered for him at the 
font, and gave him the name of Æthelſtan; and cer- 
tain laws were drawn up betwixt the king and Gu- 
thrum for the regulation and government of the Danes 
ſettled in England. In 884, a freſh number of Danes 
landed in Kent, and laid ſiege to Rocheſter; but the 
king coming to the relief of that city, they were obli- 
ged to abandon their deſign. Alfred had now great 
ucceſs; which was chiefly owing to his fleet, an ad- 
vantage of his own creating. Having ſecured the ſea- 
coaſts, he fortified the reſt of the kingdom with caſtles 


and walled towns; and he beſieged and recovered = 


(a) © This (ſays Sir John Spelman) was a banner with the image of a raven magically wrought by the three ſiſters 
of Hinguar and Hubba, on purpoſe for their expedition, in revenge of their father Lodebroch's murder, made, the) 
ſay, almoſt in an inftant, oy by them at once begun and finiſhed in a noontide, and believed by the Danes to hate 

0 


carried great fatality with it, 


r which it was highly eſteemed by them, Ir is pretended, that being carried in battle, 


towards good ſucceſs it would always ſeem to * its wings, and make as if it would fly ; but towards the approach 0! 


miſhap, it would hang down and not move.” 


ife of 


Ifred, P. 61. 
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the Danes the city of London, which he reſolved to re- 
— pair, and keep as a frontier (n). 


r ſome years reſpite, Alfred was again called 
= field: for a body of Danes, being worlted in 
the welt of France, came with a fleet of 250 ſail on the 
coaſt of Kent; and having landed, fixed themſelves at 
Appletree : ſhortly after, another fleet of 80 veſſels 
coming up the Thames, the men landed, and built a 
fort at Middleton. - Before Alfred marched againſt the 
enemy, he obliged the Danes, ſettled in Northumber- 
land and Eſſex, to give him — 1 for their 
behaviour. He then moved towards the invaders, and 
pitched his camp between their armies, to prevent their 
junction. A great body, however, moved off to Eſ- 
ſex ; and croſſing the river, came to Farnham in Surry, 
where they were defeated by the king's forces. Mean 
while the Danes ſettled in Northumberland, in breach 
of treaty, and notwithſtanding the hoſtages given, e- 
quipped two fleets; and, after plundering the northern 
and ſouthern coaſts, ſailed to Exeter, and beſieged it. 
The king, as ſoon as he received intelligence, marched 
againſt them; but before he reached Exeter, they had 
got poſſeſſion of it. He kept them, however, blocked up 
on all ſides; and reduced them at laſt to ſuch extremi- 
ties, that they were obliged to eat their horſes, and were 
even ready to devour each other. Being at length ren- 
dered deſperate, they made a general fally on the be- 
ſiegers; but were defeated, though with great loſs on 
the king's ſide. The remainder of this body of Danes 
fled into Eſſex, to the fort they had built there, and to 
their ſhips. Before Alfred had time to recruit him- 
ſelf, another Daniſh leader, whoſe-name was Laf, came 
with a great army out of Northumberland, and de- 
ſtroyed all before him, marching on to the city of 
Werheal in the weſt, which is ſuppoſed to be Cheſter, 
where they remained the reſt of that year. The year 
following they invaded North-Wales; and after having 
plundered and deſtroyed every thing, they divided, one 
body returning to A another into the 
territories of the Eaſt-Angles ; from whence they pro- 
ceeded to Eſſex, and t poſſeſſion of a ſmall iſland 
called Mergig. Here they did not long remain: for 
having parted, ſome failed up the river Thames, and 


others up the Lea-road ; where drawing up their ſhips, 


they built a fort not far from London, which proved a 
great check upon the citizens, who went in a body and 
attacked it, but were repulſed with great loſs: at har- 
velt-time the king himſelf was obliged to encamp with 
a body of troops in the neighbourhood of the city, in 
order to cover the reapers Tom the excurſions of the 
Danes. As he was one day riding by the ſide of the 
river Lea, after ſome obſervation, he began to think 
that the Daniſh ſhips might be id quite dry: this 
he attempted, and ſucceeded ; ſo that the Danes de- 
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ſerted their fort and ſhips, and marched away to the 
banks of the Severn, where they built a fort, and win- 
tered at a place called Quatbrig (c). Such of the Da- 
niſh ſhips as could be got off, the Londoners carried 
into their own road; the reſt they burnt and deftroyed. 

Alfred enjoyed a profound peace during the three 
laſt years of his reign, which he chiefly employed in 
eſtabliſhing and re 00 ng his government, for the ſecu- 
rity of himſelf . his ſucceſſors, as well as the eaſe and 
benefit of his ſubjects in general. After a troubleſome 
reign of 28 years, he died on the 28th of October 
A. D. geo; and was buried at Winchefter, in Hyde- 
abbey, under a monument of porphyry. 

All our hiſtorians agree in diſtinguiſhing him as one 
of the moſt valiant, wiſeſt, and beſt of kings that ever 
reigned in England; and it is alſo generally allowed, 
that he not only digeſted ſeveral particular laws ſtill in 
being, but that he Taid the firſt foundation of our pre- 
ſeat happy conſtitution. There is great reaſon to be- 
lieve that we are indebted to this prince for trials by 
juries; and the doomſday-book, which is preſerved in 
the exchequer, is thought to be no more than ano- 
ther edition of Alfred's book of Wincheſter, which 
contained a ſurvey of the kingdom. It is ſaid alſo, that 
he was the firſt who divided the kingdom into ſhires : 
what 1s aſcribed to him 1s not a bare diviſion of the 
country, but the ſettling a new form of judicature; for 
after having divided his dominions into ſhires, he ſubdi- 
vided each ſhire into three parts, called ry7hings. There 
are ſome remains of this ancient diviſion in the ridings of 
Yorkſhire, the laths of Kent, and the three parts of 5 
colnſhire. Each trything was divided into hundreds or 
wapentakes; and theſe again into tythings, or dwell- 
ings of ten houſeholders: each of theſe houſeholders 
ſtood engaged to the king, as a pledge for the good be- 
haviour of his family, and all the ten were mutually 
pledges for each other; ſo that if any one of the ty- 
thing was ſuſpected of an offence, if the head boroughs 
or chiefs of the tything would not be ſecurity for him, 
he was impriſoned; and if he made his eſcape, the ty- 
thing and hundred were fined to the king. Each ſhire 
was under the government of an earl, under whom was 
the reive, his deputy; ſince, from his office, called 


ſhire=reive, or ſheriff. And ſo effectual were theſe re- 


lations, that it is ſaid he cauſed bracelets of gold to 
h hung up in the highways, as a challenge to rob- 
bers ; and they remained untouched. 


In private life, Alfred was the moſt amiable man in 


his dominions; of ſo equal a temper, that he never 
ſuffered cither ſadneſs or unbecoming gaiety to enter 
his mind ; but appeared always of a calm, yet cheerful 
diſpoſition, familiar to his friends, juſt even to his ene- 
mies, kind and tender to all. He was a remarkable 
cconomiſt of his time, and Aſſerius has given us an 


account 


(3) The Danes had poſſeſſed themfelves of London in the time of his father; and had hell it till now as a convenient 
Place for them to land at, and fortiſy themſelves in; neither was it taken from them but by a cloſe iege. However, 


when it came into th 


e king's hands, it was in a miſerable condition, ſcarce habitable, and a'l its fortifications ruined, 


he king, 


ſtored it to its ancient ſplendor, 


moved by the importance of the place, and the deſire of ſtrengthening his frontier againſt the Danes, re- 
And obſerving, that, through the confuſion of the times, many, both Saxons and 


CR, ped in a looſe diforderly manner, without owning any government, he offered them now a comfortable eſtabliſh- 

— if they would ſubmit and become his ſubjects. This propoſition was better received than he expected; for mal- 
( e The nt weary of a vagabond kind of life, joyfully accepted ſuch an offer. Chron. Sax. p. 88. 

was the * king's contrivance is thought to have produced the meadow between Hert ford and Bow; for at Hert ford 


agreed as 
ug the ch 


aniſh fort, and from thence they made frequent excurſions on the inhabitants of London. Authors are not 
to the method the king purſued in laying dry the Daniſh ſhips : Dugdale ſuppoſes that he did it by ſtraiten. 
anne]; but Henry of Huntingdon alleges, that he cut ſeveral canals, which exhaufted its water. 


Alfred. 


— etl nll — ” 


Alfred. 


A 1 * [ 
account of the method he took for dividing and N 


ing an account of it: he cauſed ſix wax · candles to 
made, cach of 12 inches long, and of as many ounces 
weight; on the candles the inches were regularly mark- 
ed, and having found that one of them burnt juſt four 
hours, he committed them to the care of the keepers of 
his chapel, who from time to time gave him notice 
how the hours went: but as in windy weather the 
candles were waſted by the impreſſion of the air on the 
flame, to remedy this inconvenience, he invented lan- 
thorns, there being then no glaſs in his dominions. 
This prince, we are told, was 12 years of age be- 
fore a maſter could be procured in the weſtern kingdom 
to teach him the alphabet; ſuch was the ſtate of learn- 
ing when Alfred began to reign. He had felt the mi- 
ſery of ignorance; and determined even to rival his co- 
temporary Charlemagne in the encouragement of lite- 
rature. He is ſuppoſed to have appointed perſons to 
read lectures at Oxford, and is thence conſidered as the 
founder of that univerſity. By other proper eſtabliſh- 


ments, and by a general encouragement to men of abi- 


lities, he did every thing in his power to diffuſe know- 
ledge throughout his rA Nor was this end 
promoted more by his countenance and ang es 
than by his own example and his writings. For not- 
withſtanding the lateneſs of his initiation, he had ac- 
quired extraordinary erudition; and, had he not been 
illuſtrious as a king, he would have been famous as an 
author. His works are, 1. Breviarum quoddam collec- 
tum ex Lepibus Trojanorum, lib. I. A Breviary collec- 
ted out of the Laws of the Trojans, Greeks, Britons, 
Saxons, and Danes; in one Book. Leland ſaw this book 
in the Saxon tongue, at Chriſt-church in Hampſhire. 
2. Vifi-Saxonum Leges, lib. I. The laws of the Weſt- 
Saxons, in one book. Pitts tells us, that it is in Bennet- 
College library, at Cambridge. 3. {n/tituta quæ dam, 
lib. I. Certain Inſtitutes, in one book. This is mention- 
ed by Pitts, and ſeems to be the ſecond capitulation with 
Guthrum. 4. Contra Fudices iniquos, lib. I. An In- 
vective againſt Unjuſt Judges, in one book. 5. Aa 
Magiſtratuum ſuorum, lib. I. Acts of his Magiſtrates, 
in one book. This is ſuppoſed to be the book of 
judgments mentioned by Horne; and was, in all pro- 
bability, a kind of reports, intended for the uſe of ſuc- 
ceeding ages. 6. Regum Fortune variæ, lib. I. The 


various Fortunes of Kings, in one book. 7. Dicta 
Sapientum, lib. I. 


book. 8. Parable et Sales, lib. I. Parables and 


Definition, 
2nd etymo- 


logy. 


1 


A GexERrAL method of computation, wherein ſigns 
and ſymbols, commonly the letters of the alpha- 
bet, are made uſe of to repreſent numbers, or any other 
quantities. : 

This ſcience, properly ſpeaking, is no other than a 
kind of ſhort-hand, or ready way of writing down a 
chain of mathematical reaſoning on any ſubje& what- 
ever; ſo that it is applicable to arithmetic, geometry, 
aſtronomy, menſuration of all kinds of ſolids, &c. and 
the great advantages derived from it appear manifeſtly 
to ariſe from the conciſeneſs and perſpicuity with which 
every propoſition on mathematical ſubjects can be wrote 

wn in algebraic characters, greatly ſuperior to the 
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The Sayings of Wiſe Men, in one 


E. 


A 
pleaſant Sayings, in one book. . Collectionef CBroni. 
corum. Collections of Chronicles. 10. Epiſtale ad 2 


Jegium Epiſcopum, lib. I. Epiſtles to Biſhop Wulfsig, 


in one book. 11. Manuale Meditationum. A Ma. 
nual of Meditations.— Beſides theſe original works, he 
tranſlated many authors from the Latin, &c. into the 
Saxon language, viz. 1. Bede's Hiſtory of England 
2. Paulinus Oroſinus's Hiſtory of the Pagans, 3, St 
A. Paſtoral, &c. The firſt of theſe, with his 
prefaces to the others, together with his laws, were 

rinted at Cambridge, 1644. His laws are likewiſe 
inſerted in Spelman's Councils. 4. Boetius de Confola- 
tione, lib. V. Boetius's Conſolations of Philoſophy, in 
five books. Dr Plot tells us, king Alfred tranſlated 
it at Woodſtock, as he found in a MS. in the Cotton 
Library. 5. A/opi Fabulæ. Aſop*s Fables: which he 
is ſaid to have tranſlated from the Greek both into Latin 
and Saxon. 6. Pſalterium Davidicum, lib. I. David's 
Pſalter, in one book, This was the laſt work the kin 
attempted, death ſurpriſing him before he had finiſhed 
it ; 1t was however — 2 by another hand, and 
publiſhed at London in 1640, in quarto, by Sir John 
Spelman. Several others are mentioned by Malmſbury; 
and the old Hiſtory of Ely aſſerts, that he tranſlated 
the Old and New Teſtaments. 

The life of this great king was firſt written by 
Aſſerius Menevenſis; and firſt publiſhed by Archbi. 
ſhop Parker, in the old Saxon character, at the end 
of his edition of Haſſingham's hiſtory, printed in 
1674, fol. ID | 

ALGA, in botany, the trivial name of the lichen, 
fucus, and ſeveral other plants of the cryptogamia clas, 

ALGAGIOLA, a ſmall ſea-port town 1n the iſland 
of Corſica, fortified with walls and baſtions. It was 
almoſt deſtroyed by the malcontents in 1731, but has 
ſince been repaired. E. Long. 9. 45. N. Lat. 42. 20. 

ALGAROT, in chemiſtry, an Arabic term for an 
emetic powder, prepared from regulus of antimony, 
diſſolved in acids, and ſeparated by repeated lotions in 
warm water, 

ALGARVA, a province in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, 67 miles in length, and 20 in breadth; bounded 
on the W. and S. by the fea, on the E. by the river 
Guadiana, and on the N. by Alentejo. It is very fer- 
tile in figs, almonds, dates, olives, and excellent wines; 
beſides, the fiſhery brings in large ſums. The capital 
town is Pharo. It contains four cities, 12 towns, 67 
pariſhes, and 61,000 inhabitants. 


F 


tedious circumlocutions which would be neceſſary were 
the reaſoning to be written in words at length. 
With regard to the etymology of the word algelra, 
it is much conteſted by the critics. Menage den 
it from the Arabic algiabarat, which ſigniſies the 
reſtitution of any thing broken; ſuppoſing that tbe 
principal part of algebra is the conſideration of broken 
numbers. Others rather borrow it from the Spaniſh, 
algebriſta, a pm who replaces diſlocated bones; ad- 
ding, that algebra has nothing to do with fraction. 
Some, with M. d'Herbelot, are of opinion, that alge- 
bra takes its name from Gebar, a celebrated pbilolo, 


pher, chemiſt, and mathematician, whom the _ 


Alira 


Algum 


TOR 


dect. I. 


Others from gef7, a kind of parchment made 
of the ſkin of a camel, whereon Ali and Giafer Sadek 
wrote, in myſtie characters, the fate of Mahometaniſm, 
and the grand events that * e a ag 

f the world. But others, with more probability, de- 
x i from geber a word whence, by prefixing the ar- 
ticle al, we have formed algebra; which is pure Ara- 
bie, and properly ſignifies the reduction of fractions to 
a whole number. — the Arabs, it is to be ob- 
ſerved; never uſe the word algebra alone, to —_ 

hat we mean by it; but always add to it the wor 
3 which ſignifies oppoſition and compariſon: 
thus algebra- almacabelab, is what we properly call a/- 

bra. 

i — authors define algebra, The art of ſolving ma- 
thematical problems; but this is rather the idea of ana- 
lyſis, or the analytic art. The Arabs call it, The art 
F reflitution and compariſon or, The art of reſolution 
and en- — e Leg ow firſt 2 
who wrote of algebra, calls it, Regula rei et cenſus; 
chat is, the rule of the root and its ſquare; the root 
with them being called res, and the ſquare cenſus. O- 
thers call it Specious Arithmetic ; and ſome, Univerſal 
Arithmetic. | 

IT is highly probable that the Indians or Arabians 
firſt invented this noble art: for it may be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed, that the ancient Greeks were ignorant of 
it; becauſe Pappus, in his mathematical collections, 
where he enumerates their analyſis, makes no mention 
of uy _ 8 * — ber ot —.— — erg 
problem, un by E&uchd, and continued by Ol- 
lonius, which none of them could fully reſolve; which 
_— _ * eaſily have done, had they known 
any thing of algebra. 

Diaphantus was the firſt Greek writer of algebra, 
who publiſhed thirteen books about the year 800, tho' 
only ſix of them were tranſlated into Latin, by Xylan- 
der, in 1575 . and afterwards, viz. anno 1621, in 
— 2 —4 by M. Bachet and Fermat, with ad- 

itions of their own. This algebra of Diaphantus's 
only —_— to the ſolution of arithmetical indeter- 
minate problems. | | 

Before this tranſlation of Diaphantus came out, Lu- 
cas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgo, a Minorite friar, 
publiſhed at Venice, in the year 1494, an Italian trea- 
tiſe of algebra. This author makes mention of Leonar- 
dus Piſanus, and ſome others, of whom he had learned 
the art; but we have none of their writings. He adds, 
that algebra came originally from the Arabs, and ne- 
ver mentions Diaphantus; which makes it probable, 

_ that author was not then known in Europe. His 
_—_ goes no farther than ſimple and quadratic 

ions. | 

After Pacciolus appeared Stifelius, a good author; 

but — did he advance any farther. , 

1 er him, came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, Tarta- 
E and ſome others, who reached as far as the ſo- 
0 * of ſome cubic equations. Bombelli followed 

At laſt came Nun- 


= e, and went a little farther. 

to a Nm 838 Salignac, Clavius, &c. who all 
00 1 t 

beyond . r courſes, but none of them went 

1 1590, Vieta introduced what he called his Specious 


Arithmetic : . 
W . =_Y 
"A" hich conſiſts in denoting the quantities, 


i Þ Wo 


tory. call Giaber, and who 18 ſuppoſed to have been the in- both known and unknown, by ſymbols or letters. He Elementary 
liltory - 


alſo introduced an ingenious method of extracting the 
roots of equations, by approximations; ſince greatly 


improved and facilitated by Raphſon, Halley, Simpſon, 


and others. 

Vieta was followed by Oughtred, who, in his Clavis 
Mathematica, printed in 1631, improved Vieta's me- 
thod, and invented ſeveral compendious characters, to 
ſhew the ſums, differences, rectangles, ſquares, cubes, 
&c. 

Harriot, another Engliſhman, cotemporary with 
Oughtred, left ſeveral treatiſes at his death; and among 
the reſt, an Analyſis, or Algebra, which was printed 
in 1631, where Vieta's method is brought into a ſtill 
more commodious form, and is much . to this 
day. | 
In 1657, Des Cartes publiſhed his geometry, where- 
in he made uſe of the literal calculus and the algebraic 
rules of Harriot; and as Oughtred in his Clavis, and 
Marin. Ghetaldus in his books of mathematical com- 
poſition and reſolution publiſhed in 1630, applied 


Vieta's arithmetic to · elementary geometry, and gave 


the conſtruction of ſimple and quadratic equations; ſo 
Des Cartes * — Harriot's method to the higher 
geometry, explaining the nature of eurves by equations, 
and adding the conſtructions of cubic, biquadratic, 
and other der equations. 

Des Cartes's rule for conſtructing cubic and biqua- 


dratic equations, was farther improved by Thomas Ba- 


ker, in his Clavis Geometrica Catholica, publiſhed in 
1684 ; and the foundation of ſuch conſtructions, with 
the application of algebra to the quadratures of curves, 
queſtions de maximis et minimis, the centrobaryc me- 
thod of Guldinus, &c. was given by R. Sluſius, in 
1668 ; as alſo by Fermat in his Opera Mathematica, 
Roberval in the Mem. de Mathem. et de Phyſique, and 
Barrow in his Lect. Geomet. In 1708, algebra was ap- 
plied to the laws of chance and gaming, by R. de Mont- 
mort; and ſince by de Moivre and James Bernouilli. 
The elements of the art were compiled and publiſhed 
by Kerſey, in 1671; wherein the ſpecious arithmetic, 
and the nature of equations, are largely explained, and 
illuſtrated by a variety of examples: the whole ſubſtance 
of Diaphantus is here delivered, and many _ ad- 
ded concerning mathematical compoſition and reſolution 
from Ghetaldus. The like has been ſince done #1 
Preſtet in 1694, and by Ozanam in 1703 : but theſe 
authors omit the application of algebra to geometry; 
which defect is fuptied by Guiſnec in a French treatiſe 
expreſly on the ſubje& publiſhed in 1704, and PHo- 
pital in his analytical treatiſe, of the conic ſections in 
1707. The rules of algebra are alſo compendiouſly 
delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Arithmetica Uni- 
verſalis, firſt publiſhed in 1707, which abounds in ſe- 


le& examples, and contains ſeveral rules and methods 


invented by the author. 
Algebra has alſo been applied to the conſideration 
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Rules. 


and calculus of infinites ; from whence a new and ex- 


tenſive branch of knowledge has ariſen, called the Doc- 
trine of Fluxions, or Analyſis of Infinites, or the Calcu- 
lus Differentialis. 


SECT. I. Elementary Rules. 


Ix algebra, a letter of the alphabet may ſtand for any 
quantity whatever ; . length, breadth, * 
F neſs, 


\ 
Notion. 
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Elementary neſs, ſolidity, &c. but when once a letter is appro- 

Rules. priated to one particular kind of quantity, it cannot 

ſtand for any other, in that demonſtration, or piece 

of reaſoning. Thus, though the letter a may repre- 

ſent any quantity of water, earth, &c. yet if it is once 

appropriated to any of theſe, water, for inſtance, it 

cannot likewiſe repreſent earth; as this would produce 

confuſion. Each ſpecies of quantity, therefore, muſt 

be repreſented by a different letter, —As all 1 

concerning which we ſpeak, muſt be either known or 

unknown; and both theſe are frequently repreſented by 

letters in algebraic operations; it will be proper to uſe 

the firſt letters of the alphabet, a, b, c, &c. to repreſent 

one kind of quantities; and the laſt letters, x, y, 2, to 

repreſent the others ; that there may be as little dan- 
2 ger of miſtake as poſſible. 

Poſitive and Þ Beſides this obvious diviſion of quantity, into known 

2 and unknown; algebraiſts conſider quantities as poſi- 

b tive or negative, ſimple or compound, roots or powers, 

rational or irrational. Poſitive quantities are fach as, 

by their preſence, always denote an increaſe, or addition 

of ſomething which was not there before; and there- 

fore they have always + plus, the fign of addition, pre- 

fixed to them: but as quantity is generally ſpoken of 

in a poſitive ſenſe, the ſign is omitted before a ſingle 

letter, or before the firſt term of any ſeries of quanti- 

ties expreſſed by letters. Thus, if à ſimply is wrote 

down, + a is ſuppoſed to be meant; in like manner, in 

the ſeries a +b +c, &c. the firſt term or letter is al- 

ways ſuppoſed to be poſitive. Negative quantities are 

intended to expreſs the difference between one poſitive 

quantity and another. By themſelves they cannot have 

any exiſtence, as they would be leſs than nothing, which 

is abſurd. Theſe quantities have always the ſign of ſub- 

traction, — minus, prefixed to them; whether they ſtand 

firſt or laſt. If a fingle letter is marked with the ſign 

of ſubtraction, it 1s . ſuppoſed to have a reſpect 

to ſome other quantity which is not expreſſed. Thus, 

a by itſelf repreſents a poſitive quantity of any kind; 

—a does not by itſelf repreſent any thing, but only the 

difference between the former a, or + a, and ſome other 

quantity which at that time is not expreſſed ; but if an- 

other quantity, expreſſed by b, is wrote down before it, 

as b—a, this denotes the difference between ; and 7. 

The ſame thing would be denoted though the order of 

the terma were inverted; b—4a is the ſame with —a+6b-: 

but in writing the terms of an algebraic ſeries, poſitive 


quantities ought to precede negative ones ; and thoſe 


which have like ſigns, whether + or —, ought always 
3 to be placed together. 
Addition & By attending to this diſtinction between poſitive and 
tabtraction. negative quantities, addition and ſubtraction of alge- 
braic characters will be very eaſy. Every letter in al- 
gow» is ſuppoſed to repreſent ſomething real, and the 
etter is only put for it; becauſe it is eafier expreſſed 
than the name of the thing itſelf. Thus, ſuppoſe à to 
repreſent a gallon of water; if I want to add another 
| or another a, to the firſt one, the ſum is two gal- 
ons; or, in algebraic ſhort-hand, 2a. In like man- 


ner, if we want to add another a, the ſum will be 33. 


But if we want to add one ſpecies of quantity to ano- 
ther, as a pound of earth to a gallon of water, we muſt 
take one letter for the one ſpecies, and another for the 
other. Thus, let @ repreſent the earth, and þb the wa- 
ter; when theſe two are added together, the ſum is nei- 


connected by the ſigns + or —, are called compound 


Se 
ther two pounds of earth, nor two gallons of water: the - ; 
ſum of their literal repreſentatives, therefore, can nei. Yu 
ther be 2a, nor 26; but a+b. Here it will be obſerved 
that, where quantities of the ſame kind, expreſſed by 
the ſame letter, are added together, ſome arithmetic: 
figures mult be prefixed to the algebraic ones; anq 
theſe numbers, called coefficients, or unciæ, are to be ma 
naged exactly in the ſame way, as in common arithme. 
tic. Thus a+4 is 2a, and za 3a is 5a: a added to ; 
can only be repreſented by a+b; in like manner, 32 ad. 
ded to 5b will neither make 124, nor 126; therefore, the 
ſum. of theſe two can only be repreſented by 1a+5;, 
When quantities occur which have contrary ſigns, there 
is a neceſſity for ſubtracting the one from the other, in 
order to come at the true ſum. Thus if a man has £19 
of ſtock in hand, and £5 of debt; in order to come at 
his real worth, we muſt ſubtract the debt from the goods. 
If the £10 of goods is repreſented by 104, and the {5 
of debt by 5a; it is as plain, that the ſum muſt be on- 
ly 10a—5a, or 54. If diſſimilar letters occur, havin 
contrary ſigns, they mult be wrote down with the ſigns 
prefixed that are proper to each. Thus, the ſum of 24, 
3a, and—7b, is 2a+3a—7b, or 5a—7b; of 2a, 5a, 60, 
and —75, is 2a+5a+6b—7b, or 7a—b, &c. 
Subtraction of algebraic characters conſiſts only in 
changing the ſign of the quantity to be ſubtracted, 
and then following the above rules for addition. 'Thus, 
if I am to take 24 from 5a, I change the ſign of the 
2a, and write it thus, 5a—2a; adding theſe, I find the 
ſum to be 3a, as already mentioned. If the letters are 
diſſimilar, they muſt be wrote down with the ſign of 
ſubtraction — between them: as, if I ſubtract b from 
a, the remainder will be a—b; but if I take —b from a, 
I muſt change its fign to +, and then the remainder is 
a+b. The reaſon is evident, from the former example. 
If a man has £10 in goods, and owes £5; if I want 
to take away his debt, I muſt add to his ſtock, or pre- 
vent the debt from affecting it, which is the ſame thing. 
If J repreſent the goods by a, and the debt by 5, tbe 
true ſtate of his affairs will be repreſented by a—b. It 
I want to take away —b from this, I muſt change its 
fign to +; and then the +5 and —3 deſtroy one ano- 
ther: ſo that the remainder, after taking away the debt, 
is a, or Z10; which is agreeable to truth. f 
uantities are conſidered by algebraiſts as ſimple or Sing 
compound. The fimple quantities are ſuch as are re- conte 
preſented by ſingle letters, as a, b, c, &c. Compound 1 
quantities ariſe only from the addition or ſubtraction of 
diſſimilar ſimple ones: thus, ab, b-+c, and all others 


quantities. By multiplication of ſimple quantities, com. Multps - 
ound ones are not produced: for letters are multiplied b vil 
into one another by writing them down in connection, 
without any ſign, or with X, the ſign of multiplication, 
between them; as aXb, or a b, denotes the product of a 
multiplied into 5. In algebra, the figns prefixed to the 
quantities, are objects of multiplication, as well as the 
letters or coefficients of the letters themſelves: thus, + 
multiplied into +, always gives + for the product; and 
— multiplied into — gives the ſame ; but — into + 
or + into —, give — for the product. 
That + multiplied into + ſhould give +, or that + 
into — ſhould give — for the K will readily be 
comprehended: but why — multiplied into — ſhou 


give +, is not ſo eaſily underſtood.. Different m_— 
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viſion. 


en uſed to illuſtrate the reaſon of this; but all 
of them ſeem involved in ſome degree of obſcurity, from 


- which we hope the following will be altogether free. 
* We have already obſerved, that no quantity is in it- 
& + for ſelf negative, but only as it ſtands in relation to ano- 


ther, Poſitive and negative quantities, therefore, ariſe 
only from addition an ſubtraction, but not from mul- 
tiplication. Four inches in meaſure are a poſitive quan- 
tity in themſelves, and are poſitive or negative in alge- 
braic writing according as they are added to or taken 
away from any thing. Negative quantities, therefore, 
are capable of being added or ſubtracted, but not of be- 
ing multiplied, as negatives. Suppoſe one merchant owes 
100, another Z 50, and a third buys the ſtock, and 
hecomes liable for the debts of both. His capital will 
then be negatively affected by both debts; and if we call 
it a, the debt of the firſt merchant 5, and of the ſecond 
c, his real worth will be expreſſed by a—b—:, and may 
be found by ſubtracting the ſum of the debts from his 
ſtock; but it is impoſſible to multiply the two debts to- 
gether in any manner of way, fo as to affect him by 
the product of the numbers; the reaſon is, becauſe we 
change the relation by multiplying them. In like man- 
ner, if we cut four inches from a ruler, theſe with re- 
ſpe& to the whole ruler will be —4 ; but if we multi- 
ply the —4, or the part cut off, by itſelf, we produce 
+16 ſquare inches, which have not, nor can have, any 
relation to the ruler itſelf, but will become poſitive or 
negative with regard to another quantity, juſt as we 
pleaſe to add or fabtract them. The caſe is different 
when a negative quantity is multiplied by a poſitive one; 
becauſe then the relation is not changed. Thus, in the 
former example, if we cat off four inches from a ruler, 
the quantity cut off is — 4; if we multiply this —4 by 
+2, or, which is the ſame thing, want to add other four 
inches to thoſe already cut off, we muſt take them from 
the ruler, and thus the product will be —8. 

In multiplication of algebraic characters, there is not 
the leaſt difficulty. The Lens are multiplied as we have 
already mentioned; the coefficients, as in common arith- 
metic; and the letters, by writing them down without 
any ſign between them: thus, 24 multiplied into 35, 
produces 6a, or 6ha ; for the order of the letters is of 
no conſequence. If the multiplier and multiplicand are 
both compound quantities, each term of the firſt muſt 
be multiplied into all thoſe of the ſecond, and all the 
products added together: thus, if a—b is to be multi- 
plied by a—b, I firſt multiply by a, which produces 
a9—ab; I then multiply by —4, and the produce is 
—ab+6b; and, adding theſe two products together, we 
have aa—2ab+bb for the total produce. 

vifion being the converſe of multiplication, what 
has been ſaid concerning the latter, will alſo ſerve to 
make the former eaſily underſtood. When the ſame let- 
ters are contained in the diviſor and dividend, there 
Uviſion may properly take place: thus, if I am requi- 
red to divide abc by a, the quotient will be bc ; be- 
cauſe be multiplied into a, produces abc the dividend. 

: am to divide it by h, the quotient will be ac; be- 
caue acXb is ach, or abc. With regard to the ſigns, 
they are to be managed fo, that the lign of the diviſor 
multiplied into that of the quotient may produce the 
"gn of the dividend ; and it muſt Sn be carefully 
3 to change the ſign of that quantity which is 

racted from the dividend, whether the ſubtraction 
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can properly take place or not. The coefficients, or Elementary 


pure numbers, are to be divided exactly as in common — 


arithmetic. Suppoſe now it is required to divide aa— 
2ab+bb-by a—b, I begin with conſidering what ſign 
multiplied into that of the diviſor will give that of the 
dividend for a product: as they are both poſitive quan - 
tities, this muſt be +. I next conſider what letter mul- 
tiplied into the firſt term of the diviſor will give the firſt 
term of the dividend for a product. This I find to be a; 
for ax gives aa for the product. I then multiply this 
firſt term of the quotient into both terms of the diviſor ; 
and behoved to do ſo, though there were three, four, 
or more terms in it. The product is aa—ab. Subtrac- 
ting this product from the dividend, there remains —ab 
+66 for a new dividend. I muſt now again conſider 
what ſign multiplied into that of the firſt term of the ' 
diviſor will give the ſign of the firſt term of the di- 
vidend ; which I here find to be —. By again conſi- 


dering what letter multiplied into the firſt term of the 


diviſor will give the firſt term of the dividend for a pro- 
duct, I find it to be ;; which multiplied into both terms 
of the diviſor, produces —ab+bb ; which, ſubtracted 
from the new dividend, leaves no remainder. 

If the letters are totally different, or the firſt term of 
the diviſor cannot be found in the dividend, there divi- 
ſion cannot take place; the quantities muſt in this caſe 
be wrote down with + the ſign of diviſion between them, 
or placed the one over the other like fractions, as a+6b, 


- bd /, 7 &c. but as long as the firſt term of the di- 


viſor will divide the firſt term of the dividend, the ope- 
ration may be continued; and ſometimes the quotient 
will run out to an infinite ſeries of terms, as in the fol- 
lowing example: 
1+x) 1 (I—-xTXxX— xxx, &c. 

I+x 

—x 

xx 


xx 
+xx+xxx 


n—_ XX 


| +xxxx, &c. 8 

If a quantity is multiplied into itſelf any number of Roots and 
times, the products are ſaid to be the powwers of that 
quantity, which is called the root, with reſpect to them. 
The powers are diſtinguiſhed by the names of fquare ; 
cube, or third power; biquadrate, or fourth power; ſur- 
ſolid, or fifth power; cube ſquared, or ſixth power, &c. 
and are thus wrote: a, or ſimply a, the radical quan- 
tity; a*, or a ſquared, or multiplied into itſelf; 45, a 
cubed, or the ſquare of a multiplied by a; a*, figni- 
fying the ſquare of a multiplied by itſelf, &c. The mul- 9 
tiplying a quantity by itſelf any number of times is cal- can 
led involving that quantity to a certain height, the ſign tion. 
of which is ; and if the root of an involved quantity 
is required, the operation by which it is found 1s call- 
ed evolution, and is expreſſed by the ſign ay. 

Involution of a fimple quantity is performed merely 


by writing it down with a figure above; as a3, 46, a”, 


&. sexpreſſing the height of the power to which it 1s 
2 


f involved, 


powers what 


1 
; 


— 
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r involved. Theſe figures are named the indices, or EX « 


ulcs. 
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ponents of the powers. Involution of compound quan- 
tities is performed by continual multiplication ; but any 
root, conſiſting of only two terms, ſuch as a+6, or a—b, 
(the firſt of which is called a hinzmial, and the ſecond 
a re/idual root) may be involved to any height, by the 
following rule. | 

The power muſt always conſiſt of one term more 
than is expreſſed by its index: that is, if it is requi- 
red to rails a+b to the ſquare, the power will conſiſt 
of three terms; if to the cube, of 4 terms; to the 
biquadrate, of 5; to the ſurſolid, of 6, &c. The firſt 
and laſt terms are both pure powers, without any coef- 
ficients, the one of the firſt and the other of the laſt 
term of the root, the indices of both which expreſs 
the height of the power. Thus, if I am to involve 
a+b to the ſixth power, the firſt term mult be 45, and 
the laſt 56. In the intermediate terms the index of a 
decreaſes, and that of & gradually increaſes, till it at- 
tains the ſame height that @ had at firſt. The letters 
of the 6th power of a, therefore, without their co- 
efficients, will ſtand thus: 

a®%þa%+a**+a33 +a*b*+ah5 +85. 

To find the coefficients, multiply the index of any 
term into its coefficient, and divide by the number of 
terms; the quotient is the coefficient of the term im- 
mediately following. In the firſt term, the coefficient, 
though not —— is ſuppoſed to be 1, This mul- 
tiplied by 6 the index, and divided by the number of 
terms 1, quotes 6 for the coefficient of the ſecond 
term, which therefore is 645%: multiplying then the. 
mdex 5, by this coefficient 6, and dividing by 2, the 


number of terms, I have 15 for the coefficient of the 


third, and the term is 154. Proceeding in this man- 
ner, I find the power required, to be 
a®*+645%6+1 H , f , .. 

The reſidual root, a—b, is involved by the very 
fame rules; only the ſigns, inſtead of being conſtant- 
ly +, are + and — alternately ; and thus the 6th 
power of a—b will be 

a®—6a*b+1 5a*6*—20433+1 5a*b* — bab*+85. 

If the root conſiſts of three or more terms, no rule 
can be formed by which the quantity can be ſo eaſily 
involved to the required height, as continual multipli- 
cation ; becauſe there are ſuch a number of terms, and 
the letters are ſo intermingled with one another, that it 
would be difficult to remember the numerous directions 
neceſſary in ſuch a caſe: nor do ſuch tedious multi- 
plications often occur ; but where they do, it is proper 
to range the product according to the number of times 
that a certain letter is repeated in every term, which 
is called the ranging it according to the dimenſions of 
that letter. Thus, ſuppoſe I am to raiſe a+b+c to the 
cube: by multiplying it twice, I find the product to be 
a*+3a*b+3a*c+babc+3ab*+3ac*+3b*c+3be*+b3+c3 

This long line is exceedingly confuſed, and difficult 
to be comprehended at one view ; but by ranging it 
according to the dimenſions of any of its letters, is 
much more plain and intelligible: according to the di- 

menſions of the letter a, it ſtands thus: 


+3b*c 

3+36 , Two +36bc? 
a a +36 a 3 
„ 
* Ae 


As Evolution, or the extraction of roots, is proper - 


tiplied by itſelf, will produce 15, it cannot be found by 


is 25% a; 8/a+24/a, 18 


Sec. 


ill Ele Wen 
equa- Rig 
More 


ly the ſolution of a certain kind of equations, it w 
be more properly treated of, after the nature of 
tions in general, and the methods of ſolving the 
Gmple ones, are conſidered. 

In algebra, as in common arithmetic, fractions ariſe 
from the diviſion of quantities that are incommenſurz. 
ble to one another, or thoſe of which the leſſer will got 
divide the greater without a remainder; but as the rules 
for adding, ſubtracting, multiplying, &c. of al ebraic 
fractions are exactly the ſame with thoſe for * e 
the ſame operations on arithmetical ones, only making 
allowance for the difference between adding, ſubtract. 
ing, Cc. letters, inſtead of figures, we refer to the ar. 
ticle ARITHMETIC, 

Hitherto we have only confidered ſuch quantities ag 544," 
muſt be ſuppoſed always to have a poſitive or real ex. nad 
iſtence, and conſequently can be expreſſed by a certain duuið 
ſymbol; but, beſides theſe, there are other imaginary 
quantities, the exiſtence of which it is often neceſſary 
to ſuppoſe, though in fact they have not, nor cannot 
have, an exiſtence. Thus, if I am required to find x 4 
number which, multiplied into itſelf, will produce 16; C 
it is eaſily found, and ſuch a number may be expreſſed | 
by a: but if I am required to find one, which, my]. 


any art, and conſequently cannot be expreſſed by a let- 
ter. Quantities of this kind are denominated, by al- 
gebraiſts, /urds, or irrational ones; and have the fign 
+ prefixed to them, which denotes their imaginary 
exiſtence. This-fign denotes the extraction of a root; 
and the different kinds of roots deſired, are expreſſed 
by figures ſet over it. Thus, /, or ſimply „, denotes 
that the ſquare root is deſired; F/, the cube · root, &c. 
Sometimes this ſign is prefixed to a number, or to an al- 
gebraic ſeries whuch is capable of affording a true ra- 
tional root; but it then only denotes that the root hath 
not been extracted, and conſequently exiſts as yet only 
in idea. The prefixing this fign to any letter makes 
no other difference with regard to addition, ſubtrac- 
tion, multiplication, or divifon, than — the letter 
repreſent a different quantity than otherwiſe it would 
have done, and ſo muſt be added or ſubtracted by 
figns. Thus à added to a, makes 2a; but à added to 
Va, is aa. Among themſelves ſurds are as eaſily 
managed as other quantities: for Va V is 24/a, and 
a- ais o; a+34/a—24/a, is 24/a; af aX2b 
10 Nb, is 24/4, 
&c.— In the multiplying ſurds by themſelves, or in- 
volving them, we need ſometimes only throw away the 
radical ſign: thus Va is a; but Va- is ay/a; 
Mae? is a, &c. When the root of any compound 
quantity is ſought, it muſt, beſides the radical ſign, 
have a line drawn over it, to denote that it is only to be 
reckoned a ſimple quantity; thus 4/ab+dd, &c. In 
caſes where irrational quantities of this kind occur, it 
will be proper to put ſome letter, as x, , 2, or any o- 
ther not already uſed, for the ſurd, and let that ſym- 
bol remain till the laſt ſtep of the operation, when the 
true value may be ſubſtituted in its place. : 
Surds, like fractions, may be reduced to their leaſt 
terms; or two unlike ſurd quantities may be reduced 
to two having the ſame denomination. To _ 
furd quantity to its loweſt terms, a certain ration 
root muſt be found in it, multiplied by a ſurd; the root 
mult be extracted according to the rules hereafter g. 


ven 


L 0 1 


ons. ven for evolution, and eſixed to the other quantity 
1 us c 
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making one thing equal to another, or aſſerting it to be Fquatiors, 


: e radical ſign. hus, though no number mul- 
441 itſelf Wil produce 8, yet ſuch an imagi- 
9 quantity may be expreſſed otherwiſe than by 4/8; 
for 8 contains the number 4, which is a perfect ſquare, 
and produced by multiplying 2 into itſelf. 4/8 there- 
fore is reduced to / 4K N: but one of theſe is a per- 
ſe& ſquare; and therefore VAX V 18 24/2, which is 
the ſurd in its loweſt terms. In like manner, 4/28 
is /4X/7 or, 24/73 y 18 is 4/gXy/2, or 34/2. 
The ſame rule holds in algebraic quantities. 4/44*b 
is V4 Vb, or 24/6; v 44*6* is V4 Vb; 
which being both complete ſquares, the ſurd is redu- 
ced to 24, or 2ab. | 

This method of reducing ſurds is often very conve- 
nient for bringing them into leſs compaſs, ſo as to facili- 
tate their addition or ſubtraction. Thus 4/18+4/ 32, 
being reduced to their leaſt terms, become 34/2+44/2, 
or 74/2; and VS -V, 13 reduced to 
2a4/ 2+5ay/ 2—bay/2, or; VIZ Nax, 
becomes 24% 3x+5a4/ 3x, or Jay 3x, &c. 

Surds are reduced to the ſame denomination, by 
iayolying them to a proper height; but in order to 
underſtand this the more readily, 1t 1s proper to take 
notice, that in any ſeries of powers, as a, a*, 43, 4, 
a5, 46, &c. the addition of the indices is equivalent to 
the involution of the power, and the ſubtraction of the 
indices is equivalent to the diviſion of the powers by 
one another, Thus, by ſubtracting the index 4 from 7 
in the powers 4“ and @?, there remains 45; which is 


the quotient of a” divided by a* ; as is evident from 
dividing anaaaaa a. In like manner, the divi- 
ſion of the indices wers to the extraction of the 


root: thus, to divide the index of a® by 2, is the ſame 

_ as to extract its ſquare root; to divide it by 3, is 
the ſame thing as to extract its cube root; the quotients 
being a3 and 4“, anſwering to the powers aaa and aa, 
This diviſion cannot go farther in rational quantities, 
than that of 2 the An of the ſquare by itſelf. The 
quotient is 1, which is the index of Ha“, being a*, or 
ſimply a. The ſquare or cube root of a, then, muſt 
be expreſſed by a diviſion of its index 1, by 2 or 3, 


* 1 
and may be wrote a*, a, as well am Va and a. 
When ſurds are to be reduced to the ſame denomina- 
tion, it will be moſt proper to write them with theſe 
fractional indices; the fractions have then only to be 
reduced to a common denominator, according to the 


rules of arithmetic : and thus, af and at will become 


af and 28. This reduction is convenient when ſurds 
are to be multiplied or divided by one another. For 
example ; ſuppoſe I was to multiply the two above- 
mentioned ſurds into one another, no more is neceſſary 
than to add the two indices together, after having re- 
duced them to a common denominator, and the pro- 


3 

duct is 28 3 Which intimates, that the product of Va 
into 4/3 is equivalent to Vas; V and 4/3 will 
ery yy 27 and 35, or {/23 and {/3*, which is 78 
and {/9; multiplied together, they become //, &c. 


SECT. II. EqQuaTtons, or the application of the 


foregoing general rules to the ſolution of various 
kinds of problems. 


Tur word equation implies no more than ſimply the 


the ſums will be equal. 


ſo, if the aſſertion is really true; and, in fact, it is by this 


very ſimple operation that the moſt abſtruſe and diffi- 
cult algebraic problems are reſolved. The method of 
noting down equations, or making the affirmation of 
equality, is by writing down the two quantities, with 
=, the ſign of equality, between them; and the quan- 
tities are then called the two different ſides of the equa- 
tion. Thus, a+b=c; that is, the ſum of à and b is 
„ to the third quantity c, where a t are one ſide 
of the equation, and c is the other: 4-þ5—6=3. Here, 
4+5—6 are one fide, and 3 is the other ſide, of the 
equation. 

It is needleſs to obſerve, that no problem can be re- 
ſolved by making falſe equations, or affirming a thing 
to be equal to has it 18 not : but tho? this will never 
be done intentionally, it is very often done by miſtake ; 
and to prevent miſtakes of this kind, it will be always 
neceſſary to keep in view the following ſelf-evident 
axioms. 

t. If equal quantities are added to equal quantities, 
Thus, if a bottle contains a 

allon of water, and a caſk contains another gallon; 
if a third gallon is poured into the bottle, and a fourth 
one into the caſk, there will be equal quantities of wa- 
ter in the bottle and the caſk. 

2. If equal quantities are ſubtracted from, multi- 
plied into, or divided by, equal quantities; the remain- 
ders, products, or quotients, will be equal. 

In conformity to theſe axioms, it is plain, that an 
algebraiſt may do what he pleaſes with his equations, 
provided he does the ſame thing with both ſides of 
them: thus, if a=4, I may then ſay 2a=8, 5a=28, 
a—4=4—4=0; or a 2, ar =I, a-8=0,5, &c. 
where every one of theſe equations is as true as the firſt ; 
becauſe what is done to one fide of the equation is like- 
wiſe done to the other: but if I either add, ſubtraR, 
multiply, or divide, one fide, without doing ſo to the 
other, I evidently affirm a falſehood; for if ag, then 
it is plain that if I multiply one fide by 2, andonly add 
2 to the other, I make 2a=6, or ſay that twice four is 
fix. | 

As there is no ſcience whatever wherein people are 
more liable to miſtake, and to perplex themſelves, than 
algebraic operations, it will be very proper for young 
algebraiſts to number the ſteps of their operation, and 
on the left-hand margin to mark what 1s done in each 
ſtep, that a more full and diſtin& view of the whole 
may be at once obtained, and any miſtake more eaſily 
corrected, as in the following example. 


EY [4=6 
1X2|2 | 24=12 
2+b| 3 | 2a+b=12+6 
2+1 |4 [== 
8 
2®*|5| 4244, &c. 


Here the figures on the margin denote what is dore 


with each preceding ſtep, or equation; 1X2 denotes. 
that the firſt equation is multiplied, not by the ſecond 
equation, but by the number 2; which, for this reaſon, 
has a line drawn over it: 2+6 ſignifies, that b is added 
to both ſides of the ſecond equation: 2++t fignihes, 
that both ſides of the ſecond equation are divided by 
both fides of the firſt: 2&-*, that both Tides of the 
ſecond equation are involved to the ſecond power or 
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Equations. 


14 
Reduction 


A 


ſquare, &c. 

In all equations there are ſome quantities ſuppoſed 
to be known, and others unknown : the deſign of the 
equation is to diſcover the value of the unknown quan- 
tities z in order to which they muſt be compared with 
thoſe quantities which are known ; for if the equation 
conſiſts only of unknown quantities, it is impoſlible to 
know any thing about them. 

The end propoſed in every equation is to place the 


of equations unknown quantities all by themſelves on one fide of the 


15 


By tranſpo- 


ſition. 


equation, and the known ones by themſelves on the 
other: when this is done, the equation is ſaid to be 
reduced, and the operation is at an end. : 
Equations may be reduced, (1.) By addition and 
ſubtraction; or, as it is commonly called, by franſpo- 


ſition. This is performed by adding to, or r 


16 
By diviſion. 


17 
By multipli- 
cation. 


— 


from, both ſides of the equation, a quantity with whic 

it is encumbered, and which tends to obſcure the true 
meaning. Thus, x+6=7 ; here the unknown quan- 
tity x is combined, by addition, with 6 a known one; 
which I want to get clear of, that I may know the pre- 
ciſe value of x. For this purpoſe I make an equation of 
6G6=6, which I ſubtract from the former, and the work 


ſtands thus. 
| I | x+6=7 
216 =6 
{—2 | 3 | x=7—6=1 

Here I find the true value of x, becauſe it ſtands 
alone upon one fide, and a known quantity ſtands a- 
lone on the other. It is evident alſo, that if, inſtead of 
2 down the equation 6=6, I only change the 
ſign of the known quantity, and carry it over to the 
other ſide of the equation with the ſign ſo changed, 
the event will be the ſame ; for, if x+6=7, then un- 
doubtedly x=7—6, or 6=7—x. It is a rule, there- 
fore, in algebra, That whatever quantity is carried over 
from one 2 of an equation to another, muſt have its 
ſign changed, whether it was + or —, and whether 
the quantity be known or unknown; it will then pro- 


duce the effects of a poſitive or negative quantity, 


among thoſe to which it is carried, according as the 
ſign is changed from — to +, or from + to —. Sup- 
poſe the following equation given, 
1 | 3x+5=2x+6 
I—2x | 2 | x+5=6 
2—; | 3 | x=1 

The reaſon of this operation is obvious : for carry- 
wg over zx with its ſign changed, it meets with zx, 
which it deſtroys as far as it can; the remainder is then 
only x, which being ſtill combined with 5, makes 
the tranſpoſition again neceſſary, as in the former ex- 
ample. 

(2.) When the unknown quantity is combined with 
any known one by multiplication, it is neceſſary to divide 
both fides of the equation by that quantity into which 
the unknown one is multiplied, Thus, ſuppoſe 4x=20, 
I cannot make x ſtand alone upon one ſide of the equa- 
tion, unleſs I divide 4x by 4; the quotient is x : and 
dividing the other fide alſo by 4, we have x=5. In 
like manner, if 4x—2=8, then, by tranſpoſition, 4x= 
8+2=10, and, by diviſion, x ga, 5, Kc. 

(3-) If the unknown quantity is divided by any 
known one, both ſides of the equation muſt be multi- 


plied by that quantity which divides the unknown one, 


in order to take away the fraction, without 
the equation could not be conveniently reduced, With 
. to fractional quantities, according to the rules 
of arithmetic, it is the ſame thing to multiply a frac. 
tion by its denominator, and merely to throw awa 

that denominator z hence, if one fide of an equation ig 
divided by any quantity, and not another, it will he 
ſufficient to multiply by the dividing quantity that 
fide of the equation which is not affected by it. This 
is equally evident with any of the former methods of 


reduction; for if ==4s then it is plain, that x=8, and 


ſo of others. If ſeveral fractional quantities occur in 
one, or both ſides of the equation, the ſame ope- 
ration muſt be repeated with every one of them, as 


Fi; 8 2x , 2X__ - 
Sr 6 en "Ty my I2 ; and 3x+2x, or 


gx+ = 36, and 20x+6x=144 3; whence, by diviſion, 


* 2144265, 5385, nearly. | 
(4-) Reduction by . takes place when the 
unknown quantity is under the radical ſign. In this 
caſe, in order to come at its value, both ſides of the 
equation muſt be involved to the power expreſſed by 
the index of the ſurd quantity, as 4/x=4: then, x=16, 
by involving both ſides of the equation to the ſquare; 
if V, then x=27, &c. 
Theſe are all the methods of reduction that are ap- 
licable to ſimple equations, or thoſe where the un- 
aer quantity is not multiplied by itſelf; in which 


caſe, very different methods N uſed, which ſhall 


be explained under quadratic, | Cc, &c. equations: 
we muſt now take notice of the preliminary ſteps ne- 
ceſſary to be taken in order to the ſolution of an alge- 
braic problem. | 


i. 

The firſt thing to be done is to ſtate the queſtion, as Mabel 

it is called; or to write down in algebraic characters ſatin 
what is before expreſſed in the words at length. This aun 


will be moſt eaſily underſtood by the following ex- 
ample. 

t is required to find a number, which being multi- 
plied by 5, and 8 ſubtracted from the product, the 
remainder ſhall be 52. As the thing here ſought 
is only one number, I put x, or any letter at pleaſure, 
for it : then, as the queſtion intimates that the num- 
ber ſought is multiplied by 5, and 8 ſubtracted from 
the product, I do the ſame-with the letter taken to re- 
preſent it ; and find the remainder to be 5x—8 : this 


therefore, by the queſtion, being equal to 52, I write | 


it down in algebraic characters, thus, 5x—8=52. By 
tranſpoſition 5x=52+8=60 ; and by diviſion, x=60=+ 
5=12, the number ſought. 

When only one thing is ſought, generally the ſolu- 
tion of algebraic — > Saf is not difficult ; but when 
two or more things are required to be diſcovered, the 
difficulty becomes proportionably greater. It is ne- 
ceſſary, however, that where there are two or more 
unknown quantities, there ſhould be data ſufficient to 
find them all out ; becauſe queſtions propoſed without 
ſufficient data, cannot be A but in an indetermi- 
nate manner. Thus, if it be required to find two num- 
bers x and 5, with this ſingle condition, that their 
ſum ſhall be 100; it is evident, that the 23 is ca- 


pable of 99 different anſwers, each of which ſhall 4 


— 


Seck. If 
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2, and y 98, &c. but if to the foregoing con- 
5 T 43 — 14h namely, that the difference of the 
two numbers required is 50, the ; gore wee then pro- 
rly limited, and capable only of one direct anſwer. 
f a third condition is required, ſuppoſe, that their pro- 
duct ſhould be 740; this condition is either ſuperfluous, 
becauſe the values of x and y may be found without it; 
or abſurd, as being inconſiſtent with the reſt. It is 
therefore a general rule in algebra, That where there 
are two unknown quantities, the problem muſt be laid 
down in ſuch a manner as to admit of two equations 
being formed from it, which ſhall neither be inconſiſtent 
with, nor conſequences of, one another; for if this laſt 
is the caſe, it is the ſame — as thoꝰ only one equa- 
tion were given: for inſtance, if am required to find two 
numbers whoſe ſum is 100, and double their ſum 200, 
this laſt equation is only the firſt one doubled - and con- 
ſequently the queſtion 1s ſtill as unlimited as before. 
For the ſolution of problems where two or more 
antities are concerned, there is one general rule 
which will certainly hold in all caſes, namely, to find 
a value of each of the unknown quantities from each 
of the equations, treating the other unknown quantity 
exactly as a known one. By this means we have two 
ſides of a new equation, where only one unknown 
quantity is concerned, the other being exterminated, 
as it is called, by the preceding operation; and it 1s 
evident, that if the equations are conſiſtent with one 
another, the value of the unknown quantity found by 
one equation, will be preciſely equal to that found by 
the other. We ſhall illuſtrate this by the preceding ex- 
ample, which, — ſtated, will be x+y=100, and 
x—y=50. By tranſpoſing the firſt equation, we have 
x=100—y; and by tranſpoling-the ſecond, x=50-+y ; 
itis plain, that x, though an unknown quantity, muſt 
always be equal to itſelf; and therefore the values of 
it obtained from both theſe equations will be equal to 
one another; of theſe therefore I form the new equa- 
tion 100—y=50+y : by tranſpoſition, we have firſt 
oo O, and then 50=2y ; whence, by diviſion 
25=y, and 100—y, or 100—2 5 rx. 
The ſame method is to be followed when there are 
three, or four unknown quantities; but the operation will 
then be much more tedious; becauſe, having formed 
a new equation in which one quantity is exterminated, 


* 


we muſt ſtill continue to form new ones in order to ex- 


terminate the others, as in the following example. 

It is required to find three numbers whoſe ſum is 
130 zAf the third is multiplied by 3, and that product 
is ſubtracted from the ſum of the firſt and ſecond, the 
remainder will be 10; if the firſt is multiplied by 2, 
the ſecond by 3, theſe two products are added together, 
and 15 ſubtracted from the ſum, the remainder will be 
7 times the third number. 

Having put x, y, z, for the three numbers, the 
queſtion reſolves itſelf into the following equations. 

I | x+y+z=130 
2 | x+y—32=10 
3 } 2x-3y—15=7z 


By tranſpoſing the firſt equation, we have x=130— 
z; by tranſpoſing the ſecond, x=10+3z—y ; on 
tranipoſing the third, and dividing by two, we have 
x. 

2 


Theſe three values of x muſt neceſ- 
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tons. fil the condition required; for x may be 1, andy 99; or farily be equal to one another ; I therefore form a new Equations. 
Ua . ——_ 


equation from the firſt and third; then 130—y—z= 
—— Reducing this equation by multiplication 


and tranſpoſition, it becomes y=9z—245. To have 
another value of y, I form a new equation from the 
ſecond and third values of x, or I might for the ſame 
purpoſe make an equation of the firſt and ſecond va- 


lues of x; this will be 10 T3 SW Re- 


ducing this equation in the ſame manner as before, 
we have y=z—5. We muſt now form a third equation 
from the two values of y already found; and thus we 
will have 9z—245=z—5 ; from whence, by tranſpoſi- 
tion and diviſion, we have z=30. 


In the ſame manner we might now proceed to find Eatermins- 
the values of the other unknown quantities: but it is tion by ſub- 
evident, that though this method muſt infallibly anſwer, ſtitution. 


a great deal of needleſs trouble is occaſioned by it in 
the preſent caſe ; for, if, inſtead of finding the three 
values of x, I only find one from the firſt equation, and 
ſubſtitute that in place of the letter x in the ſecond, 
the quantity y will be exterminated at once. The va- 
lue of x from the firſt equation is x=1 30—y=—z, the 
ſecond equation is x+y—3z=10; writing therefore in- 
to this equation, 130—y—2z, in place of x, we have 
130—y—z+y—32z=10, where the poſitive and nega- 
tive y deſtroy one another, and the equation becames 
I30—42z=10 ; whence, 4z=120, and z=30. But it 
is plain, that the remarkable ſucceſs of this ſubſtitution 
depends entirely upon the circumſtance of a ſingle y in 
the ſecond equation ; for had there been 2y there, the 
ſame advantage would not have been derived from fol- 
lowing this method. There can therefore be no rules 
laid down for obtaining the ſolution of algebraic pro- 
blems in the moſt eaſy manner poſſible; theſe muſt de- 
pend on the particular circumſtances of each problem ; 
and hence there is no ſcience where the rational facul - 
ties and ingenuity are put to a greater ſtretch than in 
algebra, and no branch of education is more proper 
for producing a quickneſs of underitanding, N 
the algebraiſt does not loſe himſelf in the depths of his 
ſcience, in which caſe he will be quick-ſighted only to 
algebra itſelf, 

As ſo much difficulty is occaſioned by a number of 
unknown quantities, it will ſeldom be proper to ſtate 
a queſtion with two unknown quantities, where one will 
anſwer the purpoſe, though ſometimes the unknown 
quantities may be made to diſappear 8 by 
proper 8 On ſome occaſions, inſtead of 
chuſing a ſingle letter to repreſent an unknown quanti- 
ty, it will be proper to expreſs it by a ſum, or a dif- 
ference; as x-+y, or x—y. As an example, we ſhall 
give three methods of ſolving the former problem, 
« Required to find two numbers whoſe ſum is 100, and 
difference 50.” With one unknown quantity, the queſ- 
tion 1s ſtated in the following manner. 

L j x= the leaſt ns, ſought. 
2 loo x the greateſt 


1—2 |3| 100—2x=50=theirdifference by queſtion 
3+2x 4 100=50+2x 
4—50|5| 50=2x 


5+ 6 25=xtheleaſt number ſought 
I00—x=I00—25=75, the greateſt number 
With two unknown quantities this nay be ſolved o- 
therwiſe 


232 % 0 kk E $2.0... 


ther, we come at once to the equation ioo -=- 


Equations. therwiſe tha ing a new equation, thus: | 
| 1 . gat q , Neither is it to be totally avoided by making —_ * 
2 y leaſt one of the numbers, and ::—y=the other; thus indeed. 
z|x+y=100 Q 5 @; by the queſtion, we have 2x=100, and x*—y*=;g 4 
44. —2 50 3 y queſtion whence, by ſubſtituting the value of x, we have y*=6 "5; 
3+4 |5|2x=150 ſo that, though the equation is now only a ſimple qua. 
5+2 6 x=75 , dratic, we muſt ſtill remain ignorant of the value of | 
3—4 7 2y=50 till we know what number multiplied into itſelf wil | 
74-2 8 y=25 | produce 625. Here, however, we ſee the utility of 


Repreſenting one of the numbers by a ſum, and the 
other by a difference, the work will ſtand thus: 


1 | x+y= greateſt number 
2 ———_— 


ſometimes repreſenting unknown quantities by a ſum 

and a difference. | | 
We have already obſerved, that, when literal Powers 

are to be divided by one another, the diviſion is 


3 : rfomed by ſubtractin their indices. e extrac. 
ey 3 — * : by queftion mw of their roots, in Fike manner, is perkimed 
8 * dividing their indices by 2, 3, 4, Kc. according ag 
* 3 we want the ſquare, cube, or biquadrate root; ſo 
4=2 6 | y=2 5 if required to} find the ſquare root of 48, J divide 
1 its index 8 by 2, the quotient 4“ is the root re- 


Though this problem is ſo eaſily reſolved by all the 
three methods, that it is difficult to ſay which has the 
advantage; yet it is ſufficient to ſhew the prodigious 
diverſity of operation that muſt occur in the ſolution of 
3 according as we uſe different me- 
thods. e laſt method is exceedingly proper, where 
equations have to be multiplied into one another, which 
is the origin of quadratic, cubic, and other high equa- 
tions, of which we are now to treat. 


as the former: but after having xeduced it by all the 
methods propoſed for the reducing ſimple equations, 
and having brought the unknown quantities to one 
ſide, and the known ones to the other, we are ſtill 
at a loſs; becauſe the unknown quantity being mul- 
tiplied into itſelf, we know not what relation it bears 
to the known one. Thus, if the equation a=12 is 
multiplied once into itſelf, the produce is a*=144 3 
where the unknown quantity cannot be diſcovered till 
we know what number multiplied into itſelf will pro- 
duce 144. The above equation is one of that kind call- 
ed quadratic equations; and, from its conſiſting only of 
the literal quantity multiplied into itſelf, is called a im- 
ple quadratic: but if we multiply the equation a+3=15 
once into itſelf, the product is a*+6a+9=225 ; and re- 
ducing this by tranſpoſition, we have a2+64a=216, 
where the literal quantity is not only multiplied by it- 
ſelf, but by the number 6. This addition 1s called the 
affedtion of an equation, and the laſt mentioned one 1s 
of that Kind called quadratic affected equations. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that any perſon would pro- 
duce equations of this kind by multiplying ſuch ſimple 
ones as thoſe above mentioned; but very often the cir- 
cumſtances of the queſtion oblige him to ſtate them 
in this manner, or they are unavoidably multiphed in 
the courſe of the operation. Thus, ſuppoſe it is required 
to find two numbers whoſe ſum 1s 100, and product 
1875; by the common method, we have x+y=100, and 
xy=1875. From the firſt equation x=100—y, and from 


the ſecond 228 ; whence 100—y=1875+y, Redu- 


cing this, we have 100y—y*=1875, We do not get 
clear of this difficulty by uſing only one unknown quan- 
tity; for putting x for the one, and 100—+x for the o- 


quired. If the root of any ſeries of terms is requi. 
red, as of x*+6x+9, we muſt proceed to find it 
by ſuppoſing it to be a+b. This root we involve 
to the ſquare, and then make the following equa- 
tion a*+2ab+b*=x*+6x+9. From this it is evident, 
that if a“ correſponds with x*, 2b muſt correſpond 
with 6x, and þ* to 9: therefore, as x is the firſt term of 
the root, and correſponds with a, 6 the coefficient of x 
muſt correſpond with 26 the coefficient of a. Dividing, 


0 21 2 e : therefore, the coefficient of x in the ſecond term by 2, 
| Quadratic If an equation is multiplied into itſelf once, the the quotient 3 is the ſecond term of the root, and the 
equations, produce 1s another equation, which is as ſtrictly juſt ſquare root 4 x*+6x+9 is x+3. Hence we have an 


eaſy rule for completing an imperfe& ſquare, viz. to 
take half the coefficient of the unknown quantity, mul- 
tiply it by itſelf, and add it to both ſides of the equa- 
tion, which will then be exact ſquares. Thus the af. 
fected quadratics are eaſily reduced to fimple ones, as 
in the following example. Suppoſe, x*+r4x=32, then 
taking the half of 14 or 7, multiplying it by itſelf, and 
adding it to both ſides of the equation, we have x*+14x 
+49=81. From the foregoing example we are ſure 
that the root of the literal part is x+7, and from the 
multiplication table we know that g multiplied into it- 
ſelf produces 81. Extracting the root on both ſides, 
therefore, we have x+7=9; whence x=2. 

As long as the root of the number ſought does not 
exceed ſome of the g digits, there is no difficulty; but 
ſuppoſing it to conſiſt of many places of figures, a te- 
dious operation is required, which will be belt under- 
ſtood by an example. Suppoſe the following equation 
is given; x*=2985984, I take x=a+b; whence x 
+2ab+b*, which conſequently muſt be equal to the 
number given. The extraction of the root is now fa- 
cilitated by the following conſideration, that no digit 
multiplied into itſelf can produce more than two places 
of figures. To aſcertain the number of places there- 
fore in the root of the abovementioned number, I place 
a point over every third figure, beginning at the right 
hand, and the equation will ſtand thus: 

a*+2ab+b*=2985984. 
Hence I conclude, that the root required muſt con- 
ſiſt of 4 places of figures, or be above 1000. I next 


conſider what digit multiplied into itſelf will produce - 


the neareſt ſquare under 2, the firſt figure of the power. 


Had the point been placed over the ſecond figure, 
mu 
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muſt have conſidered what digit multiplied into itſelf 
would have produced the neareſt ſquare under the firſt 
two figures. In the preſent caſe, I find it to be 1. I 
therefore ſuppoſe a=1000z multiply it by itfelf, and 
ſubtract it from the power, in the following manner: 
a*+2ab+*=2985984( 1000=a 
a* 1000000 


2ab+Þ=1985984 

It now appears, that if this remainder was divided 
by 2a+b, the quotient muſt be þ; for 24+bXb=2ab+ 
35. But as b is ſtill unknown, I muſt firſt proceed 
with 2a, as in common diviſion : but as it has ſome- 
thing to be added, I muſt have regard to this in chu- 
ſing the quotient figure; therefore, though in common 
divifion 1 might chuſe 8 for the quotient, I only chuſe 


7, a being =1000, 24=2000 ; and to find the other 


term 6, the work will ſtand thus: 


2000 
1985984 (Zang 
3 1890000 =2ab-þb 


— — — 


95984 
To find the other figures of the root, I muſt now 


ſuppoſe a=17003 in which caſe, the former a*+2ab+5? 
will now only be equivalent in value to a*, and 95984 


| =2a6+b*, The operation is now to be repeated; a 


being 1700, 24 is 3400; which I ſet as a new diviſor, 
and proceed as follows: 


b= 20 94954 (2056 1 
2a+b=34204 058 N 


27584 | 


I now make a third ſuppoſition, of a=1720, and 


proceed as before ; thus, 


=) 27584 (8=b : 
2a+b=3748 27584 =2ab+0* 


O 

Here there being no remainder, we find 1728 to be 
tne true root of the number required; and if the above 
example 18 attended to, the reaſons of the arithmetical 
rules given for extracting roots will be ſufficiently un- 
derſtood. See ARITHMETIC. 

If the equations are multiplied into themſelves twice, 
the produce 18 called a cubic equation; and, like the 
quadratic, is either imple, or affected: thus, x3=1728 
is a ſimple cubic ; x3—10x*+3x=997474, x*+10x= 
104, &c. are cubic affected equations. 

The ſolution of {imple cubic equations, or the me- 
thod of extracting the cube root, will eaſily be under- 
ſtood by an example of the ſame kind with that by 
which we illuſtrated the extraction of the {quare root. 

f the cube root of any ſimple algebraic power 1s re- 
* it is found by dividing the index of that power 
'Y 3, as already obſerved. If of any ſeries, the root 
_ be ſuppoſed Sab, as before; then, this involved 
2 e cube, or a*+3a*b+3ab* +63, will be equal to the 
118 propoſed. Letit be required to find the cuberoot of 
*FIBx*+1o08x+216. Here, taking a+b= the root 


required, and involving it to the cube, we have a3+3a*6 


Ta Tb NAI S* FIOSx＋T216. From inſpection, 


th 0 3 that if a3 correſponds to x*, 34*b muſt cor- 
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reſpond to 18x*, and conſequently that }=18--43=6, Equations. 


the root of the cube required therefore muſt be x +6. 
By attentively conſidering this, we may eaſily ſee 


| how an algebraic cube can be completed. Let us ſup- 


poſe the equation x3i4+6x*=32 given, and it is required 


to complete the cube. Here it is plain that b=2, and 


conſequently that the cube which wants the terms equi- 
valent to 3ab* and 43 will be completed by adding them. 
As b=2; they are eaſily found to be 12x+8; and ad- 
ding theſe to both ſides of the equation, we have x*+ 
6x*+12x+8=40+12x. Both ſides of this equation 
are complete cubes; but it is impoſſible to reduce an 
affected cubic equation by completing its cube, as we 
reduce a quadratic equation by * its ſquare: 
the reaſon is, becauſe the ſquare conſiſts ; 4 of three 
terms; if it wants the third, that can always be made 
up from the known quantity with which the unknown 
one is multiplied in the ſecond; if it wants both the ſe- 
cond and the third, it is a complete ſquare ; but in a 
cube which conſiſts of four terms, the unknown quan- 
tity enters into them all except the laſt; and therefore, 
if any other than the laſt is wanting, the unknown 
quantity muſt again be added to both ſides of the equa- 
tion, as in the Fat example. Some caſes may indeed 
occur, as the following, where the cube can be advan- 
tageouſly completed. Suppoſe the following equation 
is given; x*+12x*+48x=448. As theſe terms are e- 
quivalent to a34+3a*b+3ab?, and only want b3 to make 
it complete, we need only take the third of the coeffi- 
cient of the ſecond term, and, involving it to the cube, 
add it to both ſides of the equation, which will then 
be x3i+12x*+48x+64=512. By extracting the root, we 


have x+4=8, and x=4. Inſtances of this kind, however, 


occur ſo rarely, that we ſhould not have mentioned this 
had it not been to ſhew the reaſon why cubic equations 
cannot be ſolved on the ſame principles with quadratics. 
If the cube root of a large number is to be extract- 
ed, the principles are the ſame with thoſe on which 
the extraction of the ſquare root depends, but the ope- 
ration is more tedious. Let it be required to find the 
cube root of 5832. Taking a+b= the root required, as 
before: we have then a*+3a*b+3ab*+b3=5832. The 
number of places in the root muſt be determined by 
points, as in the extraction of the ſquare root; but for 
the cube they muſt be placed at the interval of two fi- 
ures from one another, becauſe the cube of ſome of 
Ya digits extends to three places of figures. I then 
chuſe the digit which produces the cube next leſs than 
that of the fir. one, two, or three figures of the re- 
ſolvend, according as the point happens to fall, for the 
ſignificant figure of a, annexing to it as many eyphers 
as there are places of figures in the root ; then having 


cubed this and ſubtracted it, I take 3a* for a diviſor, ' 


multiplying it by ö, and adding 3467, and 53, thus: 


a*+3a*b+3ab*+b5= 5832 Io 
a*= 1000\ 8=b 


3a*=300) 4832 


3a*b= 2400 
3ab*= 1920 
b3= 512 


3a*b+3ab*+b3=48 32 
2 
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Here 18 is the root required; but had there been a 
remainder, à muſt have been taken =180, and the o- 
peration repeated. The finding of & is attended with 
much more difficulty in the cube than in the ſquare, 
on account of the great additions to be made; and the 
higher the powers, the greater 1s this difficulty : but as 
it is evident that an algebraic theorem will be ſufficient 
direction for the e of every root, however high 
the power may be involved, we ſhall take no farther 
notice of the evolution of ſimple powers; only that all 
powers whoſe indices are multiples of 2 and 3, may be 
evolved by repeated extractions of the ſquare or cube 
roots : thus, if I want the biquadrate root of any 

ower, it is obtained by extraQting the ſquare twice; 
if the root of the fixth power, it may be had by extrac- 
ting the ſquare thrice, or the cube twice; of the 8th 
power, by extracting the ſquare four times; of the g*h 
power, by extracting the cube root thrice, &c. ; but the 
roots of the 5*b, tu, and tith powers, can only be had 
by following an algebraic theorem conſtructed on pur- 
poſe for themſelves. 

Hitherto we have conſidered cubic and other high 
equations as originating from a continued multiplica- 
tion of one ſimple equation into itſelf ; but their moſt 
common original 13 from the multiplication of three or 
more different equations into one another. Thus, if 
we multiply the equations x+1=5, x—3=1, x+2=6, 
into one another, the cubic equation xi—7x—6=30, 
and by tranſpoſition x*—7 36, will be produced. 
Here it is obſervable, that this equation wants the ſe- 
cond term, becauſe ſome of the numbers combined 
with x are negative, and others poſitive, and the nega- 
tive and poſitive ones are exactly equal to one another. 
Had the negative quantity been either greater or leſs 
than the two poſitive ones, all the three terms would 
have remained in the product; and hence, when we 
ſee a cubic equation without the ſecond term, we may 
know that the poſitive and negative quantities combi- 


ned with x in the ſimple equations, or r--ts, from which 


it is formed, have been exactly equal to one ano 
ther. 

Cubic equations in which the third term is wanting 
ariſe from the multiplication of a ſimple quadratic by 


* El, x- Ka, xz, &c. thus x*Xx—1=x3—x* ; x*X 
x+2=x*+2x?, &c. 

We have already obſerved, that the higher equations 
are produced by the terms of a queſtion which ſecretly 
oblige us either to ſtate it in equations already involved, 
or to involve them when we attempt their reduction. 
An example or two, we apprehend, will here be proper. 
Let it be required to find two numbers, of which, if 
the ſecond 1s ſubtracted from 220, and the remainder 
divided by the unknown number, the quotient will be 
the firſt number; allo, if the ſecond is multiplied by it- 
felf, and the original number ſubtracted from the pro- 
duct, it will be 38 times the firſt. 


x the one number, 
2 |y= the other, 


by queſtion. 


5=3 1 6|y*—y _220—y 
1 
7 J*—y=8360—38y 


IF 

7+» |8]5*—25*=8360—38y 
87387 9 b. Des ese a 

By a little variation in the terms of this queſtion, a 
cubic equation, in which the third term is wanting, may 
be produced, Suppoſe two numbers, x and Y, are requi- 
red, of which 200 divided by the ſecond may equal the 
firſt; and the ſquare of the ſecond may be equal to 38 
times the firſt + the ſecond. Here, 
200 


MP: fg queſtion. 


2 
2—y]3[y*—y=38x 
4 


I=5 |5|y*—y__ 200 


5XYy 1 =200 


7| y*—y*=7600 

If the ſimple equations, or roots, of which a cubic 
or other high equation is compoſed, are of ſuch a na- 
ture that one of them deſtroys itſelf and becomes =o, a 
new ſpecies of cubic will ariſe, which is capable of three 
different ſolutions, and conſequently a kind of indeter- 
minate problem. If the equation is a biquadratic, it 
will have four ſolutions of this kind, of the fifth power 
five, and ſo on, the number of ſolutions always being 
expreſſed by the index of the power. This does not 
hold, however, in any other kind of equations than 
thoſe where one of the original ones deſtroys itſelf ; as 
will appear from the following examples. 

If we multiply the equations x+1=5, x—1=4, and 
x—4=0, into one another, we will produce the cubic 
equation, xi—4.x*—x+4=0; or, by tranſpoſition, x3 
—4x*—x=—4. Here, x may either be +1, —1, 
or 4; for if either of theſe are ſubſtituted in place 
of x, it anſwers the terms of the queſtion. If x=1, 
then x3=1; —4x*=—4, and—x=—1; and x*—4x* 
—=I——I=4 If x=—1, then x#=—1;, 4 
=—4, and—x=+1, according to the rules of ſub- 
traction; conſequently x3—q4x*—x=—1—4+1=—4 
as the equation imports. Laſtly, if x=4; then x*— 
4x*—x=64—64—4=—4, as in the other caſes. In 
like manner, in the equation x3—gx*-+26x=24, the va- 
lue of x may be either 2, 3, or 4; for if x=2, then 
K - 9x*+26x=8— 36+52=24 ; if gz, then x 
+26x=27—81+78=24; and if x=4, then xi—9gx'T 
26x=64—144-+104=24 ; and ſo of others. 

But, when cubics are formed from the multiplication 
of equations into one another, all of which have ſome 
poſitive value, it is evident, that then they can only have 
one true ſolution: and the reaſon is plain; becauſe, when 
any of the equations deſtroys itſelf, it likewiſe diſtroys 
the value of all the reſt, and the whole becomes =05 
and were it not that algebra can repreſent imaginat) 
beings as well as real ones, there could be nothing to 
work upon in ſuch a caſe. In ſuch equations, the ab- 
ſolute number which conſtitutes their value is obtain 
from the continual multiplication of the known quan” 


tities combined with x into one another; or m—_ 
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oſed. Thus in the firſt example, K* —4* 
2 number +4 is formed by the multipli- 
3 of4-1, —1, and —4, wherewith x was combined, 
zato one another; for +1X— I— 1, Sand—1 X—4=T 4 
according to the rules of multiplication. It is not poſ- 
able, therefore, but that what has multiplied, muſt alſo 
dividez and as the —_—— deſtroys all the pro- 
duct on the other ſide which alone could have truly li- 
mited the value of x, it is the ſame thing as though 
we had taken x—IZO, x+1=0, and X—4=0z and 
multiplied them all mw one another, or given x three 

values originally. 

7 n ſee the difference betwixt the 
two ſpecies of cubics juſt now mentioned, by another 
example. The equations, x—2=1, x—I=2, and x 
+2=5, produce the following; xX3—x*—4x+4=10, 
or by tranſpoſition, x3—x*—4.x=6. Here, as the num- 
ber 6 is not produced by the multiplication of —1, 
—2, and +2, into one another, the value of x muſt be 
different from any one of them: and it 1s found to be 
ſo upon trial; for ſuppoſing x=— 1, then x3i—x*—4x 
=—1—144=2. If x=—2, then x*—x*—4x=—8— 
4+12=0. If x=+2, then xi—x*—4x=+8—4—12 
: but neither of theſe are agreeable to the terms 
of the queſtion; therefore x 1s neither —1, — 2, nor 
+2. But if we take x=3, then x*—x*—q4x= 27—9 
—12=6, according to the queſtion; and this is there- 
fore the only true value of x. 

Having thus explained at large the origin of all the 
different kinds of high equations that can poſſibly oc- 
cur (for what is ſaid of cubics, applies equally to Bi- 
quadratics, or thoſe of any dimenſion whatever), we 
mult now give ſome account of the different methods 
of obtaining an exact ſolution of them with as little 
trouble as poſſible. A ready method of doing this hath 
always been reckoned a deſideratum in algebra, and 
indeed is likely to continue ſo. From what we have 
already ſaid, we hope it will be evident why a cubecan- 
not be completed in a manner fimilar to that of com- 
pleting the ſquare in quadratic equations; another me- 
thod hath therefore been choſen, namely, of deſtroyin 
the ſecond and third terms, and thus reducing the af” 
fected cube to a ſimple one. 

The deſtruction of the ſecond term is eaſily effected, 
and may be underſtood from the following conſidera- 
tions. (1.) In every cube whoſe root is a | Papa +" or 
expreſſible by ab, the ſigns are all +; thus the cube 
of a+b=a*+3a*b+3ab* +63, (2.) In a reſidual root, 
or a-, the ſigns of the cube are + and — alternately ; 
thus the cube of a—b=a*—3a*b+3ab*—b3. (3.) By 


adding the cube of a binomial to the cube of a reſidual, 


the ſecond and fourth terms always deſtroy one another, 
becauſe they have contrary ſigns; but the firſt and third 
remain, becauſe their ſigns are like, and they can only 
be deſtroyed by ſubtraGing the equations from one a- 

nother : thus the ſum of the two cubes of a+b, and a 
—b, is 245%+6ah?; their difference is 6a*b+203. 

5 It hath already been obſerved, that the coefficient of 
te ſecond term of any cube is always equal to three 
Uumes the known quantity forming one part of the root ; 
as, if the root is ab, the coefficient of a* in the ſecond 
b 5 if the root is x+43, the coefficient of 
ne ſecond term will be +9; if it is x—3, the coeffi- 
yay will be —9, &c. Let it now be required to de- 

roy the ſecond term of the equation xi—-12x*+47x= 


A: L032 BEA: 


—60, Here, becauſe the ſign is negative, I ſuppoſe 
x=a+4, the third part of the coefficient of the ſecond 
term, and ſubſtitute this inſtead of x into all the terms 
of the equation, in the following manner: 
I | x3i—12x*+47x=—60 by queſt. 
2 x=a+4 by ſuppoſition. 

2@3| 3 x3=a*+12a*+48a+64 
26 and X—12 | 4 —12x*x—12a*—964—192 


4 
2475 47 - +474+188 
2+4+5 | 6 x*—12x*+47x=a*—a+60 
12 a3-—a+60=—60 ; 


3 
760 8 a3—a=—120 

From this example it will eaſily appear when the aſ- 
ſumed value of x ought to be a binominal, and when 
a reſidual, and the — the ſecond term of any 
equation can never be a matter of difficulty: but the 
deſtruction of the third term, it is plain, muſt de- 
pend upon quite other principles; for as its fign re- 
mains always + whether the root is binomial or reſi- 
dual, it cannot be deſtroyed by any addition of a po- 
ſitive; and as it is alſo generated from all the three ſteps 
of the new ſubſtitution, it is impoſſible to calculate 
matters ſo as to make the poſitive and negative terms 
at all times to deſtroy one another. In the laſt exam- 
ple, indeed, they have done ſo very nearly; and if the 
equation had been a*—12x*+48x=—55, they would 
have done ſo altogether, and the equation would have 
become a*=—125; but this is evidently a mere acci- 
dent. | 

A method of deſtroying the third term of cubics 
as well as the ſecond, has been invented by Cardan. It 
is very laborious: however, it ſhews in an eminent man- 
ner the powers of algebra, and how much a dextrous 
management of literal quantities may conduce to the 
reſolution of problems utterly impoſſible to be ſolved 
without them. 

Before this method can be followed, the ſecond term 
muſt be deftroyed as we have ſhewn above; then x 
muſt be ſuppoſed =y+2, and we proceed as in the fol- 
lowing example. | 

| x3i+7x=92 by queſtion. 
x=y+2 by ſuppoſition. 


I 
2 
2% | 3 [32 +23+372>y+22pþ3+ 
5 3y z+352*+23 
2X7 | 4[n*=71+7 © 
5 | 3y2z=—7 by ſuppoſition. 
5Yy+2| 6! y+2X392=—75—72 
6 ſubſtituted into 1| 7 x*#23+2%3— 75 —72 
4+7] $| x*+7xH3+23 
$=3| Y[JS=—TF3 
9 5 10] yI2*=— 343527 
IOX4| 11] 4y*z3=—1372>27 
1-8] 12] y*+z3=92 
120*| 13] y%+29323+25=8464 * 
13—11] 14] 3%—2z*:3+25=8514,814 
14 15} y—2*=92,275751 
1241516 2y*=184,275751 
[7 


162 y3=92,137876 
17 18 | y==4,5 nearly 


12—151|19 | 2:55=—0,137876 
19-220 | 33=—0,068938 
20021 z=—0,5 nearly 


22 yÞFz=4=x by ſecond ſtep. 
In the above operation there is no difficulty, except 
in the aſſuming 3yz=—7, after having determined 
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LN Equations. „A to be =x: but it mult be conſidered, that the pro- 
1 — duct of two numbers is by no means determined by 
LY their ſum; for by making one of the numbers a frac- 
4 tion and the other an integer, by making one of them 
4 poſitive, and the other negative, we may fix their pro- 
7 duct, or any number of times their product, at what 
77 we pleaſe, without affecting their ſum in the leaſt. But 
we muſt be careful, if we have once aſſumed a ſum, 
not to aſſume a difference alſo ; for that would deter- 
mine the unknown quantities. Thus, having afſumed 
„Tx, we cannot aſſume y—z= any known quanti- 
ty, becauſe it might alter the value of y and z with 
regard to «„; but though we aſſume any imaginable 
product, we only alter the value of y and z with re- 
ard to one another, which is of no conſequence. 
From the above operation may be deduced a general 
rule for the ſolution of all cubics to which this method 
is applicable; which, as corrected by Mr Simſon, may 
be expreſſed in the oat Ry Thy v7 77 « Multiply the 
whole value of the equation by itfelf; divide the pro- 
duct by four; to the quotient add the cube of the 
coefficient of x in the third term (the ſecond being de- 
ſtroyed) divided by 27 ; extract the ſquare root of this 
ſum, to which add half the value of the equation, and 
extract the cube root of the whole. Divide, now, one 
third of the coefficient of x by the root juſt found ; 
ſubtract the quotient from the diviſor, and the remain - 
der is the value of x.” For the better underſtanding 
this theorem, in the foregoing example, x*+7x=92, 
let a=7, and b=92; then, the rule we have juſt now 
mentioned will ſtand thus in algebraic characters: 


44 
1 Jr bo jo, a 
= "x 35; * T27 
Why it will Though this theorem ſeems capable of reſolving every 
not always 


kind of cubic equation, yet one unlucky circumſtance 
deſtroys its utility in a great many cafes. For inſtance 
let the equation x 12x=—9 be propoſed. Here, ac- 
cording to the theorem, I multiply —9 by itſelf, the 
—_—_ is +81; this, divided by 4 quotes, 20,25. 
I now divide the cube of — 12, or — 1728, by 27; and 
| the quotient —64 added to +20,25, deſtroys it en- 
| tirely, and leaves a remainder of —44,25. From this 

| the ſquare root ought to be extracted; but this is im- 


:. Faccced. 


| poſſible, becauſe it is a negative quantity, and is form- 
| ed neither. from the multiplication of a poſitive in- 
to itſelf, nor of a negative into itſelf, but of a poſitive 

into a negative. = therefore, the operation muſt 
| ſtop; and it is eaſy from this example to ſee when Car- 
30 dan's method will ſucceed, and when it will not. 
| 


; Sir J Other methods have been invented of og the 
; PRO % higher equations; but all of them are exceſſively labo- 


rious, and even precarious. A very ingenious method 
was invented by Sir Iſaac Newton from finding the di- 
viſors of the abſolute number by which the value of the 
| equation is expreſſed ; each of theſe was to be ſubſti- 
| tuted in place of the unknown quantity, till ſome of 

1 them was found to anſwer the terms of the queſtion. 
ao It is caſily ſhown, indeed, that x mult always be a 
diviſor of this number, and thus equations may be ſol- 
ved which could not be ſolved by Cardan's method; of 
i which the laſt- mentioned one x3—12x=—9, is an in- 
by lance: for here, the only diviſors of—g are, +1, — 1, 
5 +3, — 3, and +9, —9; and ſubſtituting theſe ſucceſ- 


«di viſors. 
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ſively in place of x, 3 will be found to anſwer, and is 
the true value of x, Notwithſtanding this adva 
however, when the number 1s large, it is exceſſive] 

tedious to ſubſtitute all the diviſors; and indeed, wp 
may eaſily know within a figure or two of the true va. 


lue, perhaps we might ſucceed as well by random trial; 
as any other way. T 


he laſt term, and conſequently the 
number of diviſors, however, may be leſſened by chan. 
in 
* root is put for the unknown quantity; thus, in 
the equation y#—4y3— 8y+32=0, if x+1 be ſubſtity. 
ted for y, it will become x#—16x*—16x+21=0, 
Another very curious method is, inſtead of ſubſtity. 


_ all the diviſors of the laſt term, to ſubſtitute ſyc. — 


ceſſively the terms of the arithmetical progreſſion 
2, o, —1, —2, &c. with the numbers thence re. 


numbers, and write them down over againft the num. 
ber they divide. This being done, ſearch for one or 
more arithmetical progreſſions, either aſcending or de- 
ſcending, whoſe common difference is either unity, or 
ſome diviſor of the index of the higheſt power of v; 
that term of ſuch progreſſion which ſtands over againſt 
o, if divided by the common difference, and ſubſtituted 
into the equation with the ſign + or —, according as 
the progreſſion from whence it was taken was aſcending 
or deſcending, will be one of the roots of the equa- 
tion. If x has more values than one, there will be 
more arithmetical p ſſions. Sometimes indeed there 
will be deceptions by this method, and progreſſions 


will appear, which do not point out the true root; but 


theſe would fail if the ſubſtitution was continued two 
or three ſteps further: an example or two will ſufficient- 
ly illuftrate this. | 

Let the equation given be x3+x=68. By tranſpo- 
fition it becomes x3+x—68=0. Here I firſt ſuppoſe 
x=2 ; which being ſubſtituted, produces —58: then 1 
ſuppoſe x=1, which produces 66; if xo, then —68 
is produced ; with —1, then —70 is produced; with 
—2, 78 is produced; and ſo on. Having thus made 
the requiſite ſubſtitutions, they are wrote down with 


the terms of the arithmetical progreſſion from which 


they are produced, on one hand, and their diviſors on 


the other, thus: 


Diviſors Progreſſion aſcen- 
2 8 1. 2. 29. &c. 2 [ding 
1|—66| 1. 2. 3. 6. 11. &c. | 3 
o| —68| 1. 2. 4. 17. &c. 4* 
—1 70 I..2, 5. 7. &c. 5 
* 78 r. 2. 3. 6. 13. &c. 6 
—3|—98| 1. 2. 7. 14. &c. 


7 . 
Among theſe diviſors only one progreſſion is diſco- 
vered ; and the number 4, pointing over a ainſt o, 
ſhews 4 to be the only true root of the equation.—— 
Let now the equation x#+x3—29x*—gx+180=0 be 
propoſed, and the work will ſtand as follows. 


Diviſors Progreſſions 

2| 701. 2. 5. 7. 10. 14. 35. 70 12507 
11441. 2. 3. 4. 6. 8. 9. 12, &c 23 6 
01801. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 9. lo,&c| 314 z|5* 
—1 1601. 2. 4. 5. 8. 10. 16. 20,&c|4|5|%4 
—2 901. 2. 3. 5. 6. 9. 10. 15, Kc 5161113 


| «i 
In this example there are four progreſſions, two © ut, 


ſcending, and two deſcending ; which ſhow the — aa 


roots of the equation to be +3, +4, — 3, and—5 reaſon 
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the equation into another, wherein a binomial or- 
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ſulting ; then find all the diviſors of each of theſe Pn 


among the 
diviſor 
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ſucceſs in this method is, that all the va- 
2 2 * neceſſarily be diviſors of the abſolute 
under by which the value of the whole equation is 
ry «ſed. When x is ſuppoſed =o, then that number 
ſtands alone; becauſe it cannot be affected by any of 
the values of x. The true roots of the equation muſt 
therefore lie in that line of diviſors oppoſite to o. 
The progreſſions ſerve to point them out; becauſe, as 
+1, +2, or — 1, — 2, are ſuceſſively ſubſtituted in place 
of o, there is a proportionable alteration in the value 
of the equation, and conſequently in the diviſors of the 
number by which it is expreſſed; and as long as the 
ſubſtitution is continued, uſing quantities that differ 
by one certain increaſe or decreaſe, the ſame progreſ- 
ſion mult continue — the diviſors. : 

A method of depreſſing biquadratic equations into 
cubic ones was invented by Des Cartes, which is pub- 
liſhed in Simpſon's _— together with an improve- 
ment: but as the difficulty of ſolving cubic equations 
is very little inferior to that of ſolving biquadratics, we 
think it unneceſſary to take farther notice of this, or 
any other method that is applicable to particular caſes; 
and ſhall therefore explain the method of folving e- 
quations by approximation, or by the converging ſe- 
ries ; which, though ſufficiently laborious, will cer- 
tainly anſwer in all caſes, and for every kind of equa- 
tion. 
me- Let the propoſed equation be x*+10x*+50x=2600. 
ap: Here it is plain, that x cannot much exceed 10: ma- 
king trial of 11, therefore, I find it too much, ſo that 

the true value of x mult lie between 10 and 11. The 
difference between 10 and the true root, I call e, 


— 3 mf Or — 
and, by divifion, 2922 — —— 


nnn 


which is an unknown 33 
finding its value, I put r for 10, and ſay x re, 
Then, : 


| 1 | x3=r3+37*e+3re* $63 
2 | 10x*=10r* +20re+10e? 
3 | S0 5or+50e 
I+2+3 | 4 | x*+10x* +50x=r3+3r* e+3re* re 
10r*+20re+10e*+50r+50e. 


Becauſe e is of ſmall value in compariſon of r, and 
to avoid being involved in high equations, I reject ali 


the powers of e above the firſt; and having thrown - 


them out, the equation becomes x*+10x*+50x, or 
2600=r3+3r*e+10r*+20re+50r+50e;—whence, by 
tranſpoſition, 2600—r3—10r*—50r=3r*e+20reÞ+50e; 


= As 
zr zorro 
the value of „ is known, I ſubſtitute that value into 
this new-equation; and having made the diviſion, e is 
found to be 0,18 nearly. — then aſſumed r= 
10, 18, and ſubſtituted this value into the equation in- 
ſtead of 10, in order to find the value of e more ex- 
actly, it will come out —0,0005347 ; which added to 
10, 18, gives 10, 1794653 and if this value is again 
ſubſtituted, we will have another value of e, which will 
determine the root ſtill more exactly; and ſo on, to as 
many places of decimals as we —— 

It is not neceſſary, in the ſolution of equations by 
this method, to take r always the neareſt root leſs than 
juſt ; the ſame purpoſe will be anſwered by taking it 
more than juſt, making r—e=x, and proceeding ac- 


cordingly. 


—— — . —— 
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ALGE DO, the running of # gonorrhœa ſtopping 
ſuddenly after it appears. When it thus ſtops, a pain 
reaches to the anus, or to the teſticles, without their 
being ſwelled; and ſometimes this pain reaches to the 
bladder, in which caſe there is an urging to diſcharge 
the urine, which is with difficulty aſſed, and 1n very 
{mall quantities at a time. The pain is continued to 
the bladder by the urethra; to theanus, by the acce- 
Icratory muſcles of the penis; and to the teſticles, by 
the vaſa deferentia, and veficulæ ſeminales. In this 
caſe, calomel repeated ſo as to purge, brings back 
the running, and then all difficulty from this ſymptom 


ccaſes. 


AI:GENEB, a fixed ſtar, of the ſecond magnitude, 


in Perſeus's right fide; its longitude is 27®, 46, 12”, ' 


of Taurus, and its latitude 305; o5', 28, north, ac- 
cording to Mr Flamſtead's catalogue. 

ALGEZIRA, a town of Andaluſia in Spain, with 
4 port on the coaſt of the Straits of Gibraltar. By 
this city the Moors entered Spain in 713; and it was 
taken from them in 1 344, after a very long ſiege, re- 
markable for being the firſt in which cannon were made 
W ob. It was called C/ Gibraltar, and is about four 
capues from the New. W. Long. 5. 2. N. Lat. 
36. o. 
; i GHIER, or ALGER1, a town in Sardinia, with 
D728 'F Aa, upon the weſtern coaſt of the iſland, be- 
wa 1 = and Boſa, Though it is not large, it is 
" FP ed, and has a commodious port. The coral 

tor on this coaſt is in the higheſt eſteem of any in 


the Mediterranean. W. Long. 4. 2. Lat. 36. o. 


F. 
ALGIABARII, a Mahometan ſect of predeſtina- 
rians, who attribute all the actions of men, good or 


evil, to the agency or influence of God. The Algia- 


barii ſtand oppoſed to the Alkadarii v. They hold 


abſolute degrees and phyſical premotion. For the ju- 
ſtice of God in puniſhing the evil he has cauſed, they 
reſolve it wholly into his abſolute dominion over the 
creatures. | 

ALGIERS, a kingdom of Africa, now one of the 
ſtates of Barbary.—According to the lateſt and beſt 
computations, it extends 460 mules in length from eaſt to 
weſt, and is very unequal in breadth; ſome places bein 
ſcarce 40 miles broad, and others upwards of 100. It 
lies between Long. o. 16. and g. 16. W. and extends 
from Lat. 36. 55. to 44. 50. N.—It is bounded on the 
north, by the Mediterranean; on the eaſt, by the river 
Zaine, the ancient Tuſca, which divides it from Tunis; 
on the weſt, by the Mulvya, and the mountains of Tra- 
va, which ſeparate it from Morocco; and on the fovth 
by the Sahara, Zaara, or Numidian deſert. 
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and for the more eaſy Equations. 


See Alka« 
rii. 


x 
The climate of Algiers is in moſt places ſo moderate, Climate and 
that they enjoy a conſtant verdure ; the leaves of the toil. 


trees being neither parched up by heat in ſummer, nor 
nipped by the winter's cold. They begin to bud in 
February ; in April, the fruit appears in its full bigneſs ; 
and is commonly ripe in May. The foil, however, is 
exceſſively various ; ſome places being very hot, dry, 
and barren, on which account they are generally ſuf- 
fered to lie uncultivated by the inhabitants, who are very 
negligent. Theſe barren places, eſpecially ſuch as lie 


on the ſouthern ſide, and are at a great diflance from 
the 


ritania. 


Algiers. the ſea, harbour vaſt numbers of wild creatures, as 
lions, tigers, buffaloes, wild boars, ſtags, porcupines, 
monkeys, oſtriches, &c. On account of their barren- 
neſs, they have but few towns, and thoſe thinly peopled; 
though ſome of them are ſo advantageouſly ſituated for 
trading with Bildulgerid and Negroland, as to drive 
a conſiderable traffic with them. 

The Algerine kingdom made formerly a conſider- 
able part of the Mauritania Tingitana *, which was re- 
duced to a Roman province by Julius Czſar, and from 
him alſo called Mauritania Cæſarienſis.— In our gene- 
ral account of Africa, we have related, that the Ro- 
mans were driven out of that continent by the Van- 
dals; theſe by Belifarius, the Greek emperor Juſtini- 
an's general ; and the Greeks in their turn by the Sa- 
racens. 'This laſt revolution happened about the middle 
of the ſeventh century ; and the Arabs continued ma- 
ſters of the country, divided into a great number of 

2 petty kingdoms or itates, under chiefs of their own 
Abu-Texe- chuling, till the year 1051. This year, one Abu- 
= "9 So Ying, as Per or, as the Spaniſh authors call him, 
— Abu-Texefen, an Arab of the Zinhagian tribe, being 

provoked at the tyranny of thoſe deipots, gathered, by 
the help of his marabouts or ſaints, a moſt powerful 
army of malcontents, in the ſouthern provinces of Nu- 
midia and Libya. His followers were nicknamed Ma- 
rabites or Morabites; by the Spaniards, Almoravides ; 
probably from their being aſſembled principally by the 
ſaints who were alſo called Morabites, The khalif of 
Kayem's forces were at this time taken up with quell- 
ing other revolts in Syria, Meſopotamia, &c. and the 
Arabs in Spain engaged in the moſt bloody wars; ſo 
that Texefien having nothing to fear from them, had 
all the ſucceſs he could wiſh againſt the Arabian cheyks 
or petty tyrants, whom he defeated in many battles, 
and at laſt drove them not only out of Numidia and Li- 
bya, but out of all the weſtern parts, reducing the 
whole province of Tingitania under his dominion. 
Texiſien was an by his ſon Yufef, or Joſeph, 
a brave and warlike prince. In the beginning of his 
reign, he laid the foundation of the city of © pla 
which he deſigned to make the capital of his empire. 
While that city was building, he ſent ſome of his ma- 
rabouts embaſſadors to Tremecen, (now a province of 
Algiers,) at that time inhabited by a powerful and 
inſolent ſect of Mahometans called Zeneti. The de- 
ſign of this embaſſy was to bring them back to what he 
called the ?rue faith ; but the 1 deſpiſing his of- 
fers, aſſembled at Amaf, or Amfa, their capital, mur- 
dered the ambaſſadors, and invaded Joſeph's dominions 

3 with an army of 50, ooo men. Re 
Zeneti de- The king hearing of their infamous proceedings, 
reyes: ſpeedily muſtered his army, and led it by long marches 

into their country, deſtroying all with fire and ſword; 
while the Zeneti, inſtead of eppoling his progreſs, re- 
tired as faſt as poſſible towards Fez, in hopes of recei- 
ving aſſiſtance from thence. In this they were miſerably 
deceived : the Fezzans marched out againſt them in a 
hoſtile manner; and coming up with * — Le- 
neti, encumbered with their families and baggage, and 
ready to expire with hunger and wearineſs, they cut 
them all to pieces, except a ſmall number who were 
moſtly drowned in attempting to ſwim acroſs a river; 
and ſome others, who, in their flight, periſhed by 
falling from the high adjacent rocks. In the mean time 


® See Mau- 
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thoſe Arabian princes whom Abu-Texefien had form- Hilzmi 
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Joſeph reduced their country to a mere deſart; which | 
was, however, ſoon peopled by a numerous col 1. 


Fezzans, who ſettled there under the prot ccdion of, N 
reigning kings. In this war it is computed that — 


a million of the Zeneti, men, women, and children 
loſt their lives. f 
The reſtleſs and ambitious temper of Joſeph did not 
let him remain long at peace. He quickly declareg 
war againſt the Fezzans, reduced them to become his 
tributaries, and extended his conqueſts all along the 
mediterranean. He next attacked ſome Arabian cheyks 
who had not yet ſubmitted to his juriſdiction; and pur. 
ſued them with ſuch fury, that neither the Libyan de- 
ſarts, nor ridges of the moſt craggy rocks, could ſhe]. 
ter them from his arms. He attacked them in ſuch of 
their retreats, caſtles, and fortreſſes, as were till then 
deemed impregnable; and at laſt ſubdued them, to the 
om grief of the other African nations, who were great. 
y annoyed by the ravages committed by his numerous 
forces. | 
Thus was founded the empire of the Morabites: which, 
however, was of no long duration; that race being in 
the 12d century driven out by Mohavedin, a marabout. 
This race of prieſts was expelled by Abdulac governor 
of Fez; and he, in the 135 century, {tripped of his new 5 
conqueſts by the Sharifs of Haſcen, the deſcendants of Sui 


erly expelled. | 

The better to ſecure their new dominions, the Sha- 
rifs divided them into ſeveral] little kingdoms or pro- 
vinces; and among the reſt the preſent kingdom of 
Algiers was divides into four, namely, Tremecen, Te- 
nez, Alziers proper, and Bujeyah. The four firſt mo- 
narchs laid ſo good a foundation for a laſting balance 
of power between their little kingdoms, that they con- 
tiued for ſome centuries in mutual peace and amity; 
but at length the king of Tremecen, having venturedto 
violate ſome of their articles, Abul- Farez, king of Te- 
nez, declared war againſt him, and obliged him to be- 
come his tributary. This king dying Pon after, and 
having divided his kingdom among his three ſons, new 
diſcords aroſe; which Spain taking advantage of, a 
powerful fleet and army was ſent againſt Barbary, under 
the Count of Navarre, in 1505. This commander ſoon Alyrs 
made himſelf maſter of the important cities of Oran, _ 
Bujeyah, and ſome others; which ſo alarmed the Al- 1 
gerines, that they put themſelves under the protection 
of Selim Eutemi, a noble and warlike Arabian prince. 
He came to their aſſiſtance with a great number of his 
braveſt ſubjects, bringing with him his wife Zaphira, 
and a ſon then about 12 years old. This however was 
not ſufficient to prevent the Spaniards from landing a 
number of forces near Algiers that fame year, and ob- 
liging that metropolis to become tributary to Spain. 
Nor could Prince Selim hinder them from building 2 
ſtrong fort on a ſmall iſland oppoſite to the city, which 
terrified their corſairs from ſailing either in or out 0 
the harbour. | ; | 

To this galling yoke the Algerines were obliged 1 | 
ſubmit, till the year 1516; when, hearing of the deat 
of Ferdinand king of Spain, they ſent an embally 1 1 
Aruch Barbaroſſa, who was at this time no leſs dread- 7 
ed for his valour than his ſurpriſing ſucceſs, and wi | 
then ſent on a cruize with a ſquadron of galleys an 


barks. The purport of the embaſſy was, that he mm 
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. come and free them from the Spaniſh yoke; for which 


ed to pay him a gratuity anſwerable to ſo 

_ F ſervice. 8 Upon: this, Barbaroſſa immediately 
Fe d 18 gallies and 30 barks to the aſſiſtance of 
diſpatche 8 3 
the Algerines; while he himſelf advanced towards the 
city with 800 Turks, 3000 Jigelites, and 2000 Mooriſh 
volunteers. Inſtead of taking the neareſt road to Al- 

ers, he directed his courſe towards Sharſhel, where 
Haſan, another famed corſair, had ſettled himſelf. Him 
he ſurpriſed, and obliged to ſurrender; not without a 
previous promiſe of friendſhip: but no ſooner had Bar- 
baroſſa got him in his power, than he cut off his head; 
and obliged all Haſſan's Turks to follow him in his 
new expedition. ; 
eich · On Barbaroſſa's approach to Algiers, he was met by 
Id prince Eutemi, attended by all the people of that me- 
tropolis, great and ſmall ; who looked for deliverance 
from this abandoned villain, whom they accounted in- 
vincible. He was conducted into the city amidft the 
acclamations of the people, and lodged in one of the 
nobleſt apartments of prince Eutemi's palace, where 
he was treated with the greateſt marks of diſtinction. 
Elated beyond meaſure with this kind reception, Bar- 
baroſſa formed a deſign of becomin Fi. of Algiers; 
and fearing ſome oppoſition from the inhabitants, on 
account of the exceſſes he ſuffered his ſoldiers to com- 
mit, murdered prince Eutemi, and cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed king; his Turks and Moors . out as 
he rode along the ſtreets, & Long live King Aruch 
Barbaroſſa, the invincible king of Algiers, the cheſen 
G to deliver the people from the oppreſſion of the 
Chriſtians; and deſtruction to al} that ſhall oppoſe, or 
refaſe to own him as their lawful ſovereign.” Theſe 
ialt threatening words ſo intimidated the inhabitants, 
already apprehenfive of a general maſſacre, that he was 
immediately acknowledged king. The unhappy prin- 
cels Zaphira, it is ſaid, poiſoned herſelf, to avoid the 
brutality of this new king, whom ſhe unſucceſsfully en- 
dcavoured to ſtab with a dagger. 

Barbaroſſa was no ſooner ſeated on the throne, than 
e treated his ſubjeRs with ſuch cruelty, that they uſed 
to ſhut up their houſes and hide themſelves when he ap- 
pearcd in public. In conſequence of this, a plot was 
{cn formed againſt him; but being diſcovered, he cau- 
ſeq twenty of the principal conſpirators to be behead- 
ed, their bodies to be buried in a dunghill, and laid a 
heavy fine on thoſe who ſurvived. This ſo terrified the 
Algerines, that they never afterwards durſt attempt any 
thing againſt ej - N 

gainſt either Barbaroſſa or his ſucceſſors. 

In the mean time, the ſon of prince Eutemi having 
fled to Oran, and put himſelf under the protection of 
the marquis of Gomarez, laid before that nobleman a 
plan for putting the city of Algiers into the hands of 
the king of Spain. Upon this, young Selim Eutemi 
was ſent to Spain, to lay his plan before cardinal Xi- 
m-nes; who having approved of it, ſent a fleet with 
1,000 land forces, under the command of Dor Francis 
„ 0, as others call him, Don Diego de Vera, to drive 
: a the Turks, and reſtore the young prince. But the 
gh oy no ſooner come within fight of land, than 
* = period by a ſtorm, and the greateſt part 
rank ban daſhed againſt the rocks. Moſt of the 
e en drowned ; and the few who eſcaped to 

= were either killed by the Turks, or made ſlaves. 
ugh Parbaroſſa had nothing to boaſt on this oc- 
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caſion, his pride and inſolence were now ſwelled to ſuch Algiers. 


1 0 


a degree, that he imagined himſelf invincible, and that 
the very elements conſpired to make him ſo. The A- 
rabians were ſo much alarmed at his ſucceſs, that they 
implored the aſſiſtance of Hamidel Abdes king of Te- 
nez, to drive the 'Turks out of Algiers. That prince 
readily undertook to do what was in his power for this 
purpoſe, provided they agreed to ſettle the kingdom 
on himſelf and his 33 This propoſal ls 
accepted, he immediately ſet out at the head of 10,000 
Moors ; and, upon his entering the Algerine domini- 
ons, was joined by all the Arabians in the country. 
Barbaroſſa engaged him, only with 1000 Turkiſh muſ- 
queteers and 500 Granada > Roy totally defeated his 
numerous army; purſued him to the very gates of his 


capital, which he eaſily made himſelf maſter of; and, 


having given it up to be 1 by his Turks, obli- 


ged the inhabitants to acknowledge him as their ſove- 


reign. This victory, however, was chiefly owing to the 


advantage which his troops had from their fire- arms; 
the enemy having no other weapons than arrows and 
javelins. 

No ſooner was Barbaroſſa become maſter of the king- 
dom of Tenez, than he reteived an embaſſy from the 
inhabitants of Tremecen; inviting him to come to their 
aſſiſtance againſt their then regning prince, with whom 
they were SiMatisfied on account of his having dethro- 
ned his nephew, and forced him to fiy to Oran; offer- 
ing him even the ſovereignty, in cafe he accepted of 
their propoſal. The king of Tremecen, not ſuſpecting 
the treachery of his ſubjects, met the tyrant with an 


army of 6000 horſe and 3000 foot: but Barbaroſſa's 


artillery gave him ſuch an advantage, that the king 
was at length forced to retire into the capital ; which 
he had no ſooner entered, than his head was cut off, and 
ſent to Barbaroſſa, with a freſh invitation to come and 


take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, On his approach, he 


was met by the inhabitants, whom he received with great 
complaiſance, and many fair promiſes; but beginning 


to tyrannize as uſual, his new ſubjects ſoon convinced 
him that they were not ſo paſſive as che inhabitants of 
Algiers. Apprehendifig, therefore, that his reign: 
might prove uneaſy and precarious, he entered into an- 
alliance with the king of Fez ; after which,. he took. 


care to ſecure the reſt of the cities in his new kingdom, 
by garriſoning them with his own troops. Some of 
thels, however, revolted ſoon after; upon which he 
ſent one of his corſairs, named Eſcander,.a man no leſs 
cruel than himſelf, to reduce them. The Tremecem- 


ans now began to repent in good earneſt of their ha- 


ving invited ſuch a tyrant to their aſſiſtance ; and held 


conſultations on the moſt proper means of driving him. 


away, and bringing back their lawful prince Abucher 
Men: but their cabals being diſcovered, a great num- 
ber of the conſpirators were maſſacred in the moſt cruel 
manner. The prince had the good luck to eſcape to 


Oran, and was taken under the protection of the mar- 


quis of Gomarez, who ſent immediate advice of it to 
Charles V. then lately arrived in Spain, with a power- 
ful fleet and army. 'That monarch immediately order- 
ed the young king a ſuccour of 10,000 men, under the 
command of the governor of Oran; who, under the 

uidance of Abuchen Men, began his march towards 
8 and in their way they were joined by prince 


Sclim, with a great number of Arabs and Moors, The. 
g fir li 
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A\giers. firſt thing they reſolved upon, was, to attack the im- attacked by the enemy. 


rtant fortreſs of Calau, fituated between 'Tremecen 
and Algiers, and commanded by the corſair Eſcander 
at the head of about 300 Turks. They inveſted it 
cloſely on all ſides, in hopes Barbaroſſa would come out 
of Tremecen to its relief, which would give the Tre- 
mecenians an opportunity of keeping him out. That 
tyrant, however, kept cloſe in his capital, _ em- 
baraſſed by his fears of a revolt, and the politic delays 
of the king of Fez, who had not ſent the auxiliaries 
he promiſed. The garriſon of Calau, in the mean 
time, made a brave defence; and, in a fally they made 
at night, cut off near 300 Spaniards. This encouraged 
them to venture a ſecond time; but they were now re- 


pulſed with great loſs, and Eſcander himſelf wound- + 


ed: ſoon after which, they ſurrendered upon honourable 
terms; but were all maſſacred by the Arabians, except 
ſixteen, who clung cloſe to the ſtirrups of the king, and 
of the Spaniſh general. 

Barbaroſſa being now informed that Abuchen Men, 
with his Arabs, accompanied by the Spaniards, were 
in full march to lay ſiege to Tremecen, thought pro- 
per to come out, at he deal of 1500 Turks and 5000 
Mooriſh horſe, in order to break his way through the 
enemy; but he had not proceeded far from the city, 


before his council adviſed him to return and fortify 


10 
Parbaroſſa 


himſelf in it. This advice was now too late; the in- 
habitants being reſolved to keep him out, and open their 
gates to their own Jawful prince as ſoon as he appear- 
ed. In this diſtreſs Barbaroſſa ſaw no way left but to 
retire to the citadel, and there defend himſelf till he 
could find an opportunity of ſtealing out with his men 
and all his treaſure. Here he defended himſelf vigo- 
rouſly ; but his proviſions failing him, he took advan- 
tage of a ſubterranean back-way, which he had cauſed 
to be digged up for that purpe, and, taking his im- 
menſe treaſure with him, ſtole away as ſecretly as he could. 
His flight, however, was ſoon diſcovered; and he was 
ſo cloſely:-purſued, that to amuſe, as he hoped, the ene- 
my, he cauſed a great deal of his money, plate, jewels, 
&c. to be ſcattered all the way, thinking they would 
not fail to ſtop their purſuit to gather it up. This 
ſtratagem, however, failed, through the. vigilance of 
the Spaniſh commander, who being himſelf at the head 
of the purſuers, obliged them to march on, till he was 
come up cloſe to him on the banks of the Huexda, a- 
bout eight leagues from Tremecen. Barbaroſſa had 
Juſt crolfed the river with his vanguard, when the Spa- 
niards came up with his rear on the other fide, and cut 
them all off; and then croſſing the water, overtook him 
at a ſmall diſtance from it. Here a bloody engagement 
enſued, in which the Turks fought like as many lions; 
bat, being at length overpowered by numbers, they 


were all cut to pieces, and Barbaroſſa among the reſt, 


defeatedand in the 44) year of his age, and four years after he had 


killed by the 


Spaniards, 


raiſed himſelf to the royal title of Jigel and the adja- 
cent country; two years after he had acquired the ſo- 
vereignty of Algiers, and ſcarce a twelvemonth after 
the reduction of 'Tremecen. His head was carried to 
Tremecen, on the point of a ſpear; and Abuchen Men 
proclaimed king, to the joy of all the inhabitants. A 
few days after the fight, the king of FTez made his ap- 
pearance at the head of 20,000 Forte, near the field of 
battle; but hearing of Barbaroſſa's defeat and death, 
marched off with all poſſible ſpeed, to avoid being 
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young nobility and Nie attended as volunteers, # 
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The news of Barbaroſſa's death ſpread the ol 
conſternation among the Turks at Algiers; however 
they cauſed his brother Hayradin to be immediately 
wir erg king.” The Spaniſh commander now ſent 

ck the emperor's forces, without making any at. 
tempt upon Algiers ; by which he loſt the opportunity 
of driving the Turks out of that country; while Hay. 
radin, juſtly dreading the conſequences of the tyranny 
of his officers, ſought the protection of the Grand Sig- 
nior. This was readily granted, and himſelf appointed 
baſhaw or viceroy of Algiers; by. which means he re. 
ceived ſuch conſiderable reinforcements, that the un. 
happy Algerines durſt not make the leaſt complaint; 
and ſuch numbers of Turks reſorted to him, that he 
was not only capable of keeping the Moors and Arabs 
in ſubjection at home, but of annoying the Chriſtians 1 
at ſea, His firſt ſtep was to take the Spaniſh fort ede 
abovementioned, which was a great nuiſance to his me. 
tropolis. The Spaniards held out to the laſt extremi- 
ty; but being all flain or wounded, Hayradin eafily 
became maſter of the place. 

Hayradin next ſet about building a ſtrong mole for 
the ſafety of his ſhips. In this he employed 30,000 
Chriſtian ſlaves, whom he obliged to work without in- 
termiſſion for three years; in which time the work was 
completed. He then cauſed the fort he had taken 
from the Spaniards to be repaired, and placed a ſtrong 
garriſon in it, to prevent any foreign veſſels from en- 
tering the harbour without giving an account of them- 
ſelves. By theſe two important works, Hayradin ſoon 
became dreaded not only by the Arabs and Moors, but 
alſo by the maritime Chriſtian powers, eſpecially the 
Spaniards. The viceroy failed not to acquaint the 
Grand Signior with his ſucceſs, and obtained from him 
a freſh ſupply of money, by which he was enabled to 
build a ſtronger fort, and to ere& batteries on all places 
that might 2 the landing of an enemy. All theſe 
have ſince received greater improvements from time to 
time, as often as there was occaſion for them. 

In the mean time the Sultan, either out of a ſenſe of 
the great ſervices Hayradin had done, or perhaps out 
of jealouſy leſt he ſhould make himſelf independent, 
raiſed Hayradin to the dignity of baſhaw of the en- » 
pire, and appointed Haſſan Aga, a Sardinian renega- ny 
do, an intrepid warrior, and an experienced officer, an 
to ſucceed him as baſhaw of Algiers. Haſſan had no 
ſooner taken poſſeſſion of his new government, than he 
began to purſue his ravages on the Spaniſh coaſt with 
greater fury than ever ; extending them to the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, and others parts of Italy. But Pope 
Paul III. being alarmed at this, exhorted the emperor 
Charles V. to fend a powerful fleet to ſuppreſs thoſe 
frequent and cruel piracies ; and, that nothing my 
be wanting to render the enterprize ſucceſsful, a bu 
was publiſhed by his holineſs, wherein a plenary abſo- 
lution of ſins, and the crown of martyrdom, was pro” 
miſed to all thoſe who either fell in battle or _e * 
made ſlaves. The emperor on his part needed no ſpur: Fuze 
and therefore ſet ſail at the head of a powerful ert 
conſiſting of 120 ſhips and 20 gallies, having on gal 
30,000 choſen troops, an immenſe quantity of mone] gen 
arms, ammunition, &c. In this expedition many 
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among theſe many knights of Malta, ſo remarkade 
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r valour againſt the enemies of Chriſtianity. 
2 of b aaf character attended Charles L 
his expedition, and the wives and daughters of the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers followed them with a deſign to ſettle 
in Barbary after the conqueſt was finiſhed. All theſe 
meeting with a favourable wind, ſoon appeared before 
Algiers ; every ſhip diſplaying the Spaniſh colours on 
the ſtern, and * * at the head, with a crucifix to 
.rve them for a pilot. 

* this — armament, the Algerines were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. The city was ſur- 
rounded only by a wall with ſcarce any outworks. The 
whole garriſon conſiſted of 800 Turks and 6000 Moors, 
n fire 2008 00 _— wag © an 415 —_ 
red; the reſt of their forces bein peried in the o- 
= provinces of the kingdom, to be the uſual tribute 
on the Arabs and Moors. The Spaniards landed with- 
out oppoſition, and immediately built a fort, under 
the cannon of which they encamped, and diverted the 
courſe of a ſpring which ſupplied the city with water. 
Being now reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, Haſſan re- 
ceived a ſummons to ſurrender at diſcretion, ou pain 
of being put to the ſword with all the garriſon. he 
herald was ordered to extol the vaſt power of the em- 
peror both by ſea and land, and to exhort him to re- 
turn to the Chriſtian 1 7 to this _— on- 
ly replied, that he mu a madman who would pre- 
e adviſe an enemy, and that the adviſed muſt itil 
act more madly who would take counſel of ſuch an ad- 

viſer. He was, however, on the point of ſurrenderin 
the city, when advice was brought him that the forces 
belonging to the weſtern government were in full march 
towards the place; upon which it was reſolved to de- 
fend it to the utmoſt. Charles, in the mean time, re- 
ſolving upon a general aſſault, kept a conſtant firing 
upon the town; which, from the weak defence made 
by the garriſon, he Jooked upon as already in his hands. 
But while the douwan, or Algerine ſenate, were deli- 
berating on the moſt proper means of obtaining an ho- 
nourable capitulation, a mad prophet, attended by a 
multitude of people, entered the aſſembly, and fore- 
told the ſpeedy deſtruction of the Spaniards before the 
end of the moon, exhorting the inhabitants to hold out 
till that time. This prediction was ſoon accompliſhed 
in a very ſurpriſing and unexpected manner: fr, on 
the 281 of October 1541, a dreadful ftorm of wind, 
rain, and hail, aroſe from the north, accompanied with 
violent ſhocks of earthquakes, and a diſmal and uni- 
verſa] darkneſs both by ſea and land; ſo that the ſun, 
moon, and elements, ſeemed to combine together for the 
mae of the Spaniards. In that one night, ſome 
ay in leſs than half an hour, 86 ſhips and 15 galleys 
wy deſtroyed, with all their crews and military ſtores ; 
J _ the army on ſhore was deprived of all means 
: _ in theſe parts. Their camp alſo, which 
pread itſelf along the plain under the Port, was laid 
e r 4 water * torrents which deſcended from 
urin : 6 

Ing to —_ — * 3 4 bg By, 
pieces by the M d A bla f " 
pe 7 oors and Arabs; while ſeveral galleys, 
2 . N endeavouring to gain ſome neighbour- 
P 2 ; 4 long the coaſts, were immediately plunder- 

aud their crews maſſacred by the inhabitants. 


EN e next morning, Charles beheld the ſea covered 


Von fragments of ſo many ſhips, and the bodies of 
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men, horſes, and other creatures, ſwimming on the 


waves; at which he was ſo diſheartened, that abandon- 
ing his tents, artillery, and all his heavy baggage, to 


the enemy, he marched at the head of his army, —_— > 4 "ry 


in no ſmall diſorder, towards cape Malabux, in order 
to re-imbark in thoſe few veſſels which had outweather- 
ed the ſtorm. But Haſſan, who had cauſed his motions 
to be watched, allowed him juſt time to get to the 
ſhore, when he allied out and attacked the Spaniards 
in the midſt of their hurry and confuſion to get into 
their ſhips, killing great numbers, and bringing away 
a ſtill greater number of captives; after which he re- 
turned in triumph to Algiers, where he celebrated with 
great rejoicings his happy deliverance from ſuch diſ- 
treſs and- danger. 


Soon after this, the prophet Tuſe who had foretold The 


the deſtruction of the Spaniards, was not only declared 
the deliverer of his country, but had a conſiderable 
gratuity decreed him, with the liberty of 41 his 
prophetic function unmoleſted. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the marabouts, and ſome interpreters of 
the law, made a ſtrong oppoſition againſt him; remon- 
ſtrating to the baſhaw, how ridiculous and ſcandalous it 
was to their nation, to aſcribe the deliverance of it to 
a poor fortune-teller, which had been obtained by the 
fervent prayers of an eminent ſaint of their own profeſ- 
ſion. But tho' the baſhaw and his douwan ſeemed, 
out of policy, to give into this laſt notion, yet the im- 
preſſion which Loeb predictions and their late accom- 
pliſhment had made upon the minds of the common 
people, proved too ſtrong to be eradicated; and the ſpi- 
rit of divination and conjuring has ſince got into ſuch 
credit among them, that not only their great ſtateſmen, 
but their priefts, marabouts, and ſantoons, have applied 
themſelves to that ſtudy, and dignified it with the name 
of Mahomet's Revelations. 

The unhappy Spaniards had ſcarce reached their 
ſhips, when they were attacked by a freſh ſtorm, in 
which ſeveral more of them periſhed; one ſhip in par- 
ticular, containing 700 ſoldiers, beſides ſailors, unk 
in the emperor's ſight, without a poſſibility of ſaving 
a ſingle man. At length, with much labour, they 
reached the port of Bujeyah, at that time poſſeſſed by 
the Spaniards, . whither Haſſan king of Tunis ſoon af 
ter repaired, with a ſupply of proviſions for the empe- 
ror, who received him Fa 2 with freſh aſſurances 
of his favour and protection. Here he diſmiſſed the few 
remains of the Malteſe knights and their forces, who 
embarked in three ſhattered gallies, and with much dif- 
ficulty and danger reached ther own country. Charles 
himſelf ſtaid no longer than till the 16" of November, 
when he ſet ſail for Carthagena, and reached it on the 
25*d of the ſame month. In this unfortunate expedi- 
tion upwards of 120 ſhips and galleys were loft, above 
300 colonels and other land — ſea officers, 8000 ſol- 
diers and marines, beſides thoſe deſtroyed by the ene- 
my on their reimbarkation, or drowned in the laſt ſtorm. 
The number of priſoners was ſo great, that the Alge- 
rines ſold ſome of them, by way of contempt, for an 
onion per head. 


Haſſan, elated with this victory, in which he had Haſan re- 
very little ſhare, undertook an expedition againſt the duces Tre- 


king of Tremecen, who, being now deprived of the aſ. 
fiſtance of the Spaniards, was forced to procure a peace. 
by paying a vaſt ſum of Ts and becoming tributary 
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Algiers. to him. The baſhaw returned to Algiers, laden with 
riches; and ſoon after died of a fever, in the 66¹ year 

* of his age. 
Bujeyah ta- From this time the Spaniards were never able to 


ken from , . 
annoy the Algerines in any conſiderable degree. In 
1 1555, they lo the city of Bujeyah, which was taken 


by Salha Rais, Haſſan's ſucceſſor ; who next year ſet out 
on a new expedition, which he kept a ſecret, but was 
ſuſpected to be intended againſt Oran: but he was 
ſcarcely got four leagues from Algiers, when theplague, 
which at that time raged violently in the city, broke 
23 out in his groin, and carried him off in 24 hours. 

Haſſan Cor- Immediately after his death the Algerine ſoldiery 
— gy choſe a Corfican renegado, Haſſan Corſo, in his room, 
by the jadif- till they ſhould receive further orders from the Porte. 
aries. He did not accept of the baſhawſhip without a good deal 
of difficulty ; but immediately proſecuted the intended 
expedition againſt Oran, diſpatching a meſſenger to 
acquaint the Porte with what had happened. They 
had hardly begun their hoſtilities againſt the place, 
when orders came from the Porte, exprelsly forbidding 
Haſſan Corſo to begin the ſiege, or, 1 he had begun it, 
enjoining him to raiſe it immediately. This news was 
received with great grief by the whole fleet and army, 
as they thought themſelves ſure of ſucceſs, the garriſon 
being at that time very weak. Nevertheleſs, as they 
24 Aared not diſobey, the ſiege was immediately raiſed. 
Superſeded Corſo had hardly enjoyed his dignity four months, 
by Tekelli, before news came, that eight galleys were bringing a 
_ puts new baſhaw to ſucceed him; one Tetel{;, a principal 
pre: gr wi Turk of the Grand Signior's court : upon which the 
' Algerines unanimouſly reſolved not to admit him. By 
the treachery of the Levantine ſoldiers, however, he 
was admitted at laſt, and the unfortunate Corlo thrown 
over a wall in which a number of iron hooks were fix- 
ed; one of which catching the ribs of his right ſide, 
he hung three days in the moſt exquiſite torture, before 

he expired. 

Tekelli was no ſooner entered upon his new govern- 
ment, than he behaved with ſuch cruelty and rapaci- 
ouſneſs, that he was aſſaſſinated, even under the dome of 
a faint, by Yuſef Calabres, the favourite renegado of 
Haſſan Corſo ; who for this ſervice was unanimouſly 
choſen baſnaw, but died of the plague fix days after 

25 Ris election. 

Haſſan rein- Yuſef was ſucceeded by Haſſan the fon of Hayra- 
Kates, din, who had been formerly recalled from his baſhaw- 
ſhip, when he was ſucceeded by Seltha-Rais ; and now 
had the good fortune to get himſelf reinſtated in his 
employment. aero + on his arrival, he engaged 
in a war with the Arabs, by whom he was defeated 
26 with great loſs. The next year, the Spaniards under- 
Spaniards took an expedition againſt Moſtagan, under the com- 
_ mand of the count d' Alcandela; but were utterly de- 
Gaughter: feated, the commander himſelf killed, and 12,000 ta- 
| ken priſoners. This diſaſter was owing to the inconſi- 
derate raſhneſs, or rather madneſs, of the commander; 
which was ſo great, that, after finding it impoſſible to 
rally his ſcattered forces, he ruſhed, ſword in hand, into 
the thickeſt of the enemy's ranks, at the head of a ſmall 
number of men, crying out, St Jago! St Jago! the 
victory is ours, the enemy is defeated ;'” ſoon after 
which he was thrown from his horſe, and trampled to 

death. 

Haflan having had the misfortune to diſoblige his 
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ſubjects by allowing the mountaineers of Cuco to buy av 
ammunition at Algiers, was ſent in irons to Conſta 14 
tinople, while the aga of the Janiſaries, and gen ip 
of the land forces, erte his place.—. Haſſaß kl 1 
found means to clear himſelf; but a new baſhaw wach. aw 0 
pointed, called Achmet; who was noſooner arrived than cada 
he ſent the twodeputy-baſhawsto Conſtantinople, Las nopk, 
their heads were ſtruck off. —Achmet was a man of 
ſuch inſatiable avarice, that, upon his arrival at Al ery 
all ranks of people came in ſhoals to make him preſents. 
which he the more greedily accepted, as he had bought 
his dignity by the money he had amaſſed while head. 
#dener to the ſultan. He enjoyed it, however, only 
Kg months; and after his death, «the ſtate was gover- 
ned other four months by his lieutenant; when Ha. * 
ſan was a third time ſent viceroy to Algiers, where * 
he was received with the greateſt demonſtrations of 
| OS | i 
The firſt enterpriſe in which Haſſan engaged, was Ser 
the ſiege of Marſalquiver, fituated near the city Oran, Mat 
which he deſigned to inveſt immediately after. The be. 
army employed in this ſiege conſiſted of 26,000 foot 
and 10,000 horſe, beſides which he had a fleet conſiſtin 
of 32 galleys and palliots, together with three French 
veſſels laden with biſcuit, oil, and other proviſions, The 
city was defended by Don Martin de Cordova, brother 
of the Count d*Alcandela, who had been taken priſoner 
in the battle where that nobleman was killed, but had 
obtained his liberty from the Algerines with immenſe 
ſums, and now made a molt gallant defence againſt the 
Turks. The city was attacked with the utmoſt fury 
by ſea and land, fo that ſeveral breaches were made in 
the walls. The Turkiſſi ſtandards were ſeveral times 
planted on the walls, and as often diſlodged; but the 
place mult have in the end ſubmitted, had not Haſſan 
been obliged to raiſe the ſiege in haſte, on the news 
that the famed Genoeſe admiral Doria was approach- 
ing with conſiderable ſuccours from Italy. The fleet 
accordingly arrived ſoon after; but miſſing the Alge- 
rine gallies, bore away for Pennon de Velez, where 
they were ſhamefully repulſed by an handful of Turks 
who garriſoned that place; which, however, was taken 
the following year. - wi 
In 1567, Haſſan was again recalled to Conſtanti- |, ,," 
nople, where he died three years after. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Mahomet, who gained the love of the Al- 
gerines by ſeveral public- ſpirited actions. He incor- 
porated the Janiſaries and Levantine Turks together, 
and by that means put an end to their diſſentions, which 
laid the foundation of the Algerine independency on 
the Porte. He likewiſe added ſome confiderable for- 
tifications to the city and caſtle, which he deſigned to y 
render impregnable. But while he was thus ſtudying Jung 
the intereſt of Algiers, one John Gaſcon, a bold Spa- ju 
niſh adventurer, formed a deſign of ſurpriſing the whole fre th 
piratic navy in the bay, and ſetting them on fire in the gun 
night-time, when they lay defenceleſs, and in _ 
firſt ſleep. For this he had not only the permiſſion o 
king Philip II. but was furniſhed by him with proper 
veſlels, mariners, and fireworks, for the eren 0 
his plot. With theſe he ſet ſail for Algiers in the mo 
proper ſeaſon, viz. the beginning of ORober, when 
moſt, if not all the fhips lay at anchor there; and a 
ſily ſailed near enough, unſuſpected, to view their mane 


ner of riding, in order to catch them napping⸗ * 
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time when the greater part of their crew were diſperſed 


in their quarters. He came accordingly, unperceived 
by any, to the very mole- gate, and diſperſed his men 
with their ſire- works; but to their great ſurpriſe, they 
ſound them ſo ill mixed, that they could not with all 
their art make them take fire. In the mean time, Gaſ- 
don took it into his head, by way of bravado, to go to 
the mole- gate, and give three loud knocks at it with 
the pommel of his dagger, and to leave it fixed in the 
gate by its point, that the Algerines might have cauſe 
to remember him. This he had the goo fortune to do 
without meeting with any diſturbauce or oppoſition : 
but it was not ſo with his men; for no ſooner did they 
&nd their endeavours unſucceſsful, than they made ſuch 
a buſtle as quickly alarmed the guard poſted on the ad- 
jucent baſtion, from which the uproar quickly ſpread 
Gaſcon, now findin 
himſelf in the utmoſt danger, failed away with all nt 
able hafte : but he was purſued, overtaken, and brought 
back a priſoner to Mahomet; who no ſooner got him 
into his power, than he immediately cauſed a gibbet 
of conſiderable height to be erected on the ſpot where 
Gaſcon had landed, ordering him to be hoiſted up, and 
hung by the feet to a hook, that he might die in ex- 
quilite torture; and to ſhew his reſentment and con- 
tempt of the king his maſter, he ordered his commiſſion 
to be tied to his toes. He had not, bowever, hung 
long in that ſtate, when the captain who took him, ac- 
companied by a number of other corſairs, interceded ſo 
ſtrongly in his behalf, that he was taken down,' and 
put under the care of ſome Chriſtian ſurgeons ; but two 
days after, ſome Moors reporting that it was the com- 
racn talk and belief in Spain, that the Algerines durſt 
not hurt a hair of Gaſcon's head, &c. the unfortu- 
nate Spaniard was hoiſted up by a pulley to the top 
of the execution-wall, and let down again upon the 
look, which in his fall catched him by the belly, and 
gzwe him ſuch a wound, that he expired without a 
gran. Thus ended the expedition of John Gaſcon, 
which has procured him a place among the Spaniſh 
martyrs; while, on the other hand, the Algerines look 
upon his diſappointment to have been miraculous, and 
ing to the efficacious protection of the powerful ſaint 
didi Qutededda, whoſe prayers had before raiſed ſuch 
4 terrible ſtorm again the Spaniſh fleet. 

Mahomet, being ſoon after recalled, was ſucceed- 
ec by the famous renegado Ochali, who reduced the 
«.nydom of Tunis; which, however, remained ſub- 
ect to the viceroy of Algiers only till the year 1586, 
wacn a baſhaw of Tunis was appointed by the Porte. 

The kingdom of Algiers continued to be governed, 
till the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, by vice- 
roys or baſhaws appointed by the Porte; concernin 

whom we find nothing very remarkable, further than 
that their avarice and tyranny was intolerable both to 
the Algerines and the Turks themſelves. At laſt the 
- urkiſh Janiſaries and militia becoming powerful e- 
nough to ſuppreſs the tyrannic ſway of theſe baſhaws, 
ind the people being almoſt exhauſted by the heavy 
2 laid upon them, the former reſolved to depoſe 
ry © petty tyrants, and ſet up ſome officers of their 
* ta the head of the realm, The better to ſucceed 
* 5 attempt, the militia ſent a deputation of ſome of 
mer chief members to the Porte, to complain of the 


avarice and oppreſſion of theſe baſhaws, who ſunk both 
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the revenue of the ſtate, and the money remitted to it 
from Conſtantinople, into their own coffers, which 
ſhould have been employed in keeping up and paying 
the ſoldiery ; by which mcans they were in continual 
danger of being overpowered by the Arabians and 
Moors, who, if ever ſo little aſſiſted by any Chriſtian 
power, would hardly fail of driving all the Turks out of 
the kingdom. They repreſented to the Grand Vizir 
how much more honourable, as well as eafier and 
cheaper, it would be for the Grand Signior to permit 
them to chuſe their own dey, or governor, from amon 
themſelves, whoſe intereſt it would then be to ſee that 
the revenue of the kingdom was rightly applied in 
keeping up its forces complete, and in ſupplying all 
other exigeneies of the ſtate, without any farther charge 
or trouble to the Porte than that of allowing them its 
protection. On their part, they engaged always to 
acknowledge the Grand Signiors as their ſovereigns, 
and to pay them their uſual allegiance and tribute, to 
reſpect their baſhaws, and even to lodge and maintain 
them and their retinue, in a manner ſuitable to their 
dignity, at their own charge. The baſhaws, however, 
were, for the future, to be excluded from aſſiſting at 
any but general douwans, unleſs invited to it; and 
from baving the liberty of voting in them, unleſs when 
their advice was aſked, or the intereſt of the Porte was 
likely to ſuffer by their ſilence. All other concerns, 
which related to the government of Algiers, were to be 
wholly left under the direction of dey and his 
douwan. 

Theſe propoſals having been accepted by the Porte, 
the deputics returned highly fatisfied ; and having noti- 
fied their new privileges, the great douwan immediate- 
ly proceeded to the election of a dey from among 
themſelves. They compiled a new ſet of laws, and 
made ſeveral regulations for the better ſupport and 
maintenance of this new form of government, to the 


obſcrvation of which they obliged all their ſubjects to 


Algiers, 
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ſwear; and the militia, navy, commerce, &c. were all 


ſettled pretty nearly on the footing upon which they now 
are, and which ſhall be aſterwards deſcribed ; tho' the 
ſubſequent altercations that frequently happened be- 
tween the baſhaws and deys, the one endeavouring to 
recover their former power, and the other to curtail it, 


cauſed ſuch frequent complaints and diſcontents at the 


Ottoman court, as made them frequently repent their 
compliance, 

In the year 1601, the Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of Doria the Genoeſe admiral, made another at- 
tempt upon Algiers, in which they were more fortu- 
nate than uſual, their fleet being only driven back by 
contrary winds, ſo that they came off without loſs. 
In 1609, the Moors being expelled from Spain, flock- 


ed in great numbers to Algiers; and as many of them 


were very able failors, they undoubtedly contributed to 
make the Algerine fleet ſo formidable as it became ſoon 
after; tho' it is probable the frequent attempts made 
on their city would alſo induce them to increaſe their 
fleet. In 1616, their fleet conſiſted of 40 ſail of ſhips 
between 200 and 400 tons, their admiral 500 tons. It 
was divided into two fquadrons, one of 18 ſai), before 
the port of Malaga; and the other at the Cape of San- 
ta Maria, between Liſbon and Seville ; both of which 
fell foul on all Chriſtian ſhips, both Engliſh and French, 
with whom they pretended to be in friendſuip, as well 
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as Spaniards and Portugueſe, with whom they were at 
war. | 

The Algerines were now become very formidable to 
the European powers. 'The Spaniards, who were moſt 
in danger, and leaſt able to cope with them, ſolicited 
the aſſiſtance of England, the pope, and other ſtates. 
The French, however, were the firt who dared to 
ſhew their reſentment of the perfidious behaviour of 
theſe miſcreants; and in 1617, M. Beaulieu was ſent 
againſt them with a fleet of 50 men of war, who de- 
feated their fleet, took two of their veſſels, while their 
admiral ſunk his own ſhip and crew, rather than fall in- 
to his enemies hands. 

In 1620, a ſquadron of Engliſh men of war was 
ſent againſt Algiers, under the conduct of Sir Robert 
Manſel: but of this expedition we have no other ac- 
count, than that it returned without doing any thing ; 
and the Algerines, becoming more and more inſolent, 
openly defied all the European powers, the Dutch on- 
ly excepted, to whom, in 1625, they ſent a propoſal, 
directed to the prince of Orange, that in caſe they 
would fit out 20 fail of ſhips the following year, 
upon any good ſervice againſt the Spaniards, they 
would join them with 60 Pail of their own. 

The next year, the Coulolies, or Cologlies, (the chil- 
dren of ſuch Turks as had been permitted to marry at 
Algiers), who were enrolled in the militia, having ſei- 
zed on the citadel, had well nigh made themſelves 
maſters of the city; but were attacked by the Turks and 
renegadoes, who defeated them with terrible ſlaughter. 
Many ſcores of them were executed ; and their heads 
thrown in heaps upon the city-walls, without the eaſt- 
ern gate. Part of the citadel was blown. up; and the 
remaining Coulolies were diſmiſſed from the militia, to 
which they were not again admitted till long after. 

In 1623, the Algerines and other ſtates of Barbary 
threw off their dependence on the Porte altogether, and 
ſet up for themſelves. What gave occaſion to this was 
the 25 years truce which Sultan Amurath IV. was obli- 

ed to make with the emperor Ferdinand II. to prevent 

is being overmatched by carrying on a war againſt 
him and the ſophi of Perſia at the 12 time. As this 
put a ſtop to the piratical trade of the Algerines, they 
proceeded as above- mentioned; and reſolved, that who- 
ever deſired to be at peace with them, mult, diſtinctly 
and ſeparately, apply to their government. — No ſooner 
was this reſolution taken, than the Algerines began to 
make prizes of ſeveral merchant ſhips belonging to 
powers at peace with the Porte. Nay, having ſeized 
a Dutch ſhip and poleacre at Scanderoon, they ven- 
tured on ſhore ; and finding the town abandoned by 
the Turkiſh aga and inhabitants, they plundered all 
the magazines and warehouſes, and ſet them on fire. 
About this time Lewis XIII. undertook to build 
a fort on their coaſts, inſtead of one formerly built by 
the Marſilians, and which they had demoliſhed. This, 
after ſome difficulty, he accompliſhed; and it was cal- 
led the Baſtion of France : but the fituation being af- 
terwards found inconvenient, the French purchaſed the 
port of La Calle, and obtained liberty to trade with 
the Arabians and Moors. The Ottoman court, in the 
mean time, was ſo much embarraſſed with the Perſian 
war, that there was no leiſure to check the Algerine 
piracies. This gave an opportunity to the vizir and o- 
ther courtiers to compound matters with the Algerines, 
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and to get a ſhare of their prizes, which were very con- 
ſiderable. However, for form's ſake, a ſevere re f. 
mand, accompanied with threats, was ſent them: to 
which they replied, that “ theſe depredations deſerved 
to be indulged to them, ſeeing they were the only bul. 
wark againſt the Chriſtian powers, eſpecially againſt 
the Spaniards, the ſworn enemies of the Moſler name:“ 
adding, that * if they ſhould pay a punctilious regard 
to all that could purchaſe peace, or liberty to trade 
with the Ottoman empire, they would have nothing to 
do but ſet fire to all their ſhipping, and turn camel-gri. 
vers for a livelihood.” : | 

In the year 1635, four younger brothers of a good Dehn 
family in Yon, entered into an undertaking ſo de. *"dentikir 
ſperate, that perhaps the annals of knight-errantry can ** four 
ſcarce furniſh its equal.—This was no leſs than to re. 
tort the piracies of the Algerines, upon themſelves; and 
as they indiſcriminately took the ſhips of all nations, 
ſo were theſe heroes indiſcriminately to take the ſhips 
belonging to Algiers; and this with a ſmall frigate of 
ten guns!— In this ridiculous undertaking, 100 volun- 
teers embarked ; a Malteſe commiſſion was procured, 
together with an able maſter, and 36 mariners.— They 
had the good fortune, on their firſt ſetting aut, to take 
a ſhip laden with wine, on the Spaniſh coaſt: with 
which they were ſo much elated, that three days after 
they madly encountered two large Algerine corſairs, one 
of 20 and the other of 24 guns, both well manned, 
and commanded by able officers. Theſe two large veſ- 
ſels having got the ſmall frigate between them, plied 
her furiouſly with great ſhot, which ſoon took off her 
main maſt; notwithitanding which, the French made ſo 
deſperate a refiſtance, that the pirates were not able 
to take them, till the noiſe of their fire brought up five 
more Algerines ; when the French veſſel, being almoſt 
torn to pieces, was boarded and taken. The young 
knights-errant were puniſhed for their temerity by a 
dreadful captivity, from which they redeemed them- 
ſelves in 1642 at the price of 6000 dollars. 9 

The Algerines proſecuted their piracies with im- 4 * 
punity, to the terror and diſgrace of the Europeans, 2 F 
till the year 1652; when a 
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French fleet being acciden- Tukid 
tally driven to Algiers, the admiral took it into his head qyy, 
to demand a releaſe of all the captives of his nation, 
without exception. This being refuſed, the French- 
man without ceremony cure off the Turkiſh vice- 
roy, and his cadi or judge, who were juſt arrived from 
the Porte, with all their equipage and retinue. The 
Algerines, by way of repriſal, ſurpriſed the Baſtion of 
of 3 already mentioned, and carried off the in- 
habitants to the number of 600, with all their effects; 
which ſo provoked the admiral, that he ſent them word 
that he would pay them another viſit the next year 
with his whole fleet. ; 55 
The Algerines, undiſmayed by the threats of the The ay 
French admiral, fitted out a fleet of 16 galleys and gal- . | 
liots, excellently manned and equipped, under the com , 
mand of Admiral Hali Pinchinin.— The chief debgn 
of this armament was againft the treaſure of 3 
which, however, they were prevented by contrary wind 
from obtaining. Upon this they made a deſcent on 
Puglia in the kingdom of Naples; where they rava f 
the whole territory of Necotra, carrying off a vaſt ga 
ber of captives, and among them ſome nuns. _ 4 
thence ſteering towards Dalmatia, they ſcoured * 
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Adriatie; and loading themſelves with immenſe plun- 


der, left thoſe coaſts in the utmoſt conſternation and 


tment. 
ich 6t0- _ laſt the Venetians, alarmed at ſuch terrible de- 


e. predations, equipped a fleet of 28 ſail, under the com- 
nd by mand of admiral Capello, with expreſs orders to burn, 
e Venue fink, or take, all the Barbary corſairs he met with, ei- 
4 ther on the open ſeas, or even in the Grand Signior's 
harbours, purſuant to a late treaty of peace with the 
Porte. On the other hand, the captain baſhaw, who 
had been ſent out with the Turkiſh fleet to chaſe the 
Florentine and Malteſe cruiſers out of the Archipe- 
ago, underſtanding that the Algerine ſquadron was ſo 
near, ſent expreſs orders to the admiral to come to his 
aſſiſtance. Pinchinin readily agreed; but having firſt 
reſolved on a deſcent upon the iſland of Liſſa, or Lifi- 
na, belonging to the Venetians, he was overtaken by 
Capello, . whom he retired to Valona, a ſea- port 
belonging to the Grand Signior, whither the Venetian 
- admiral purſued him; but the Turkiſh governor refu- 
ſing to eject the pirates according to the articles of the 
peace between the Ottoman court and Venice, Capello 
was obliged to content himſelf with watching them for 
ſome time. Pinchinin was ſoon weary of reſtraint, and 
ventured out; when an engagement immediately en- 
ſued, in which the Algerines were defeated, and five 
of their veſſels diſabled ; with the loſs of 1500 men, 
Turks, and Chriſtian ſlaves; beſides 1600 galley-flaves 
who regained their liberty. Pinchinin, after this de- 
feat, returned to Valona, where he was again wafthed 
by Capello; but the latter had not lain long at his old 
anchorage before he received a letter from the ſenate, 
deſiring him to make no farther attempt on the pirates 
at that time, for fear of a rupture with the Porte. This 
was followed by a letter from the governor of Valona, 
deſiring him to take care left he incurred the Sultan's 
diſpleaſure by ſuch inſults. The brave Venetian was 
forced to comply ; but, refolving to take ſuch a leave 
of the Algerines as he thought they deſerved, obſerved 
how they had reared their tents, and drawn their booty 
and equipage along the ſhore. He then kept firing a- 
mong their tents, while ſome well-manned galliots and 
brigatines were ordered among their ſhipping, who 
attacked them with ſuch bravery, that, without any 
great loſs, they towed out their 16 galleys, with all 
their cannon, ſtores, &c.— In this lack engagement, a 
ball from one of the Venetian galleys happening to 
ſtrike a Turkiſh moſque, the whole action was conſi- 
dered as an inſult upon the Grand Signior. To conceal 
this, Capello was ordered to fink all the Algerine 
ſhips he had taken, except the admiral; which was to 
be conducted to Venice, and laid up as a trophy. Ca- 
pello came off with a ſevere reprimand; but the Vene- 
dans were obliged to buy, with 500,000 ducats,a peace 
from the Porte. The Grand Signior, offered to repair the 
loſs of the Algerines by building ten galleys for them, 
upon condition that they ſhould continue in his ſervice 
- the end of the enſuing ſummer; but Pinchinin, who 
8 dae, little the Algerines choſe to lie under obliga- 
1 4 im, civilly declined the offer. | 
nal fl dhe mean time, the news of this defeat and lofs 
oa at ed Algiers with the utmoſt grief and confuſion. The 
leis, oe city was on the point of a general inſurrection, 
5 the baſhaw and douwan ie d out a proclamation, 
orbidding, not only complaints and outeries, under the 
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ſevereft penalties; but all perſons whatever to ite their Algiers. 


thumbs from within their girdles, while they were de- 
liberating on this important point. In the mean time, 
they a pfied to the Porte for an order, that the Vene- 
tians ſettled in the Levant ſhould make up their loſs. 
But with this the Grand Signior refuſed to comply, 
and left them to repair their loſſes, as well as build new 
ſnips, in the beſt manner they could. It was not long. 
however, before they had the ſatisfaction to ſee one of 
their corſairs land, with a freſh ſupply of 600 ſlaves, 
whom he had brought from the coaſt of Iceland, whi- 
ther he had been directed by a miſcreant native taken 
on board a Daniſh ſhip. | 43 

Our pirates did not long continue in their weak and They ſet out 
defenceleſs ſtate; being able, at the end of two years, à neu flect. 
to appear at ſea with a fleet of 65 ſail. The admiral 
Pinchinin equipped four galliots at his own expence; 
with which, in conjunction with the Chiayah, or ſe- 
cretary of the baſhaw of Tripoli, he made a ſecond ex- 
curfion. This ſmall ſquadron, conſiſting of five gal- 
leys and two brigantines, fell in with an Engliſh ſhip of 
40 guns; which, however, Pinchinin's captains refu- 
ſed to engage; but being afterwards reproached by 
him for their cowardice, they ſwore to attack the next * 
Chriſtian fhip which came in their way. This happened ive of their 
to be a Dutch merchantman, of 28 guns and 40 men, galleys de- 
deeply laden, and unable to uſe her ſails by reaſon of one by a 
a calm. Pinchinin immediately ſummoned her to ſur- N 
render; but, receiving an ironical anſwer, drew up his ö 
ſquadron in form of” an half- moon, that they might 
pour their ſhot all at once into their adverſary, This, 
however, the Dutchman avoided, by means of a breeze 
of wind which fortunately ſprung up and enabled him 
to turn his ſhip; upon which the galleys ran foul of 
each other. Upon this, Pinchinin ran his own galley 
along ſide of the merchantman, the upper deck of 
which ſeventy Algerines immediately took poſſeſſion of, 
ſome of them cutting the rigging, and others plying 
the hatches with hand-grenadoes : but the Dutchmen 
having ſecured themſelves in their cloſe quarters, be-- 

an to fire at the Algerines on board, from two pieces 

of cannon] oaded with ſmall ſhot ; by which they were 
all ſoon killed, or forced to ſubmit. Pinchinin, in the 
mean time, made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to re- 
lieve his men, as well as to ſurround the Dutchman 
with his other galleys: but that ſhip lay fo deep in the 
water that every ſhot did terrible execution among the 
pirates; ſo that they were obliged to remove farther 
off. At laſt the Dutch captain, having ordered his 
guns to be loaded with cartouches, gave them ſuch a 
parting volley as killed 200 of them, and ſent the reſt 
back to Algiers in a moſt diſmal plight. | 

But though Pinchinin thus returned in diſgrace, the 
reſt of the fleet quickly came back with vaſt numbers of 
ſlaves, and an immenſe quantity of rich ſpoils ; inſo- 
much that the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, were o- 
bliged to cringe to the mighty Algerines, who ſome- 
times rouchſaſed to be at peace with them, but ſwore 
eternal war againſt Spain, Portugal, and Italy, whom 
they looked upon as the greatelt enemies to the Maho- 4, 
metan name. At laſt, Lewis XIV. provoked by the prepara- 
grievous outrages committed by the Algerines on the tions againſt, 
coaſts of Provence and Languedoc, ordered, in 1681, a 1 
conſiderable fleet to be fitted out agaiuſt them, under ewis ALV: 


the marquis du Queſne, vice-adnural of France, His 
first 
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Algiers. firſt expedition was againſt a number of Tripolitan cor- 
—— fairs; who had the good fortune to outrow him, and 
ſhelter themſelves in the Iſland of Scio belonging to 
the Turks. 'This did not, however, prevent him Tom 
purſuing them thither, and making ſuch terrible fire 
upon them as quickly deſtroyed 14 of their veſſels, be- 

all ſides battering the walls of the caſtle, 
Alvers This ſeverity ſeemed only to be deſigned as a check 
bombarded to the piracies of the Algerines ; but, finding they {till 
and ſet on continued their outrages on the French coaſt, he ſailed 


38 to Algiers in Auguſt 1682, cannonading and bombard- 
ing it fo furiouſly, that the whole town was in flames in 

a very little time. The great moſque was battered 

down, and moſt of the houſes laid in ruins, inſomuch 

: that the inhabitants were on the point of abandoning 
the place; when on a ſadden, the wind turned about, 

5 and obliged Du Queſae to return to Toulon. The 
Algerines Algerines immediately made repriſals, by ſending a 
chmm number of galleys and galliots to the coaſts of Provence, 


dreadful ra- where they committed the molt dreadful ravages, and 
Price brought away a vaſt nuraber of captives: upon which 
ce. 
| a new armament was ordered to be got ready at Tou- 
| lon and Marſeilles, againſt the next year; and the Al- 
gerines, having received timely notice, put themſelves 
into as good a ſtate of defence as the time would allow. 
48 In May 1683, Du Queſne with his ſquadron caſt 
The city - anchor before Algiers; where, being joined by the 
gain bom- Marquis D* Aﬀeanville, at the head of five ſtout veſ- 
n ſels, it was reſolved to bombard the town next day. 
Accordingly 100 bombs were thrown into it the firſt 
day ; which did terrible execution, while the beſieged 
made ſome hundred diſcharges of their cannon againſt 
them, without doing any conſiderable damage. The 
following night the bombs were again thrown into the 
city in fach numbers, that the dey's palace and other 
greatedifices were almoſt deſtroyed; ſome of their bat- 
teries were diſmounted, and ſeveral veſſels ſunk in the 
port. The dey, and Turkiſh baſhaw, as well as the 
whole ſoldiery, alarmed at this dreadful havock, im- 
mediately ſued for peace. As a preliminary, the im- 
mediate ſurrender was inſiſted on of all Chriſtian cap- 
tives who had been taken fighting under the French 
flag; which being granted, 142 of them were imme- 
diately delivered up, with a promiſe of ſending him 
the remainder as ſoon as they could be got from the dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Accordingly Du Queſne 
ſent his commiſſary-general and one of his engineers 
into the town; but with expreſs orders to «nfl upon 
the delivery of all the French captives without excep- 
tion, together with the effects they had taken from 
the French ; and that Mezomorto their then admiral, 
and Flali Rais one of their captains, ſhould be given 
as hoſtages. | 
This Wu demand having embarraſſed the dey, he aſ- 
ſembled the douwan, and acquainted them with it: 
upon which Mezomorto fell into a violent paſſion, and 
told the aſſembly, that the cowardice of thoſe who ſat 
at the helm had occaſioned the ruin of Algiers; but 
that, for his part, he would never conſent to deliver up 
any thing that had been taken from the French. He 
immediately acquainted the ſoldiery with what had 
paſſed; which fo exaſperated them, that they murdered 
the dey that very night, and on the morrow choſe 
Mezomorto in- his place, This was no ſooner done, 
than he cancelled ah the articles of peace which had 
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and foot, and faſtened alive to the mouth of a mortar, 
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been made, and, hoftilities were renewed wi | 
fury than ever, th greater Wer 

The French admiral now kept pouring in ſu i 
leys of bombs, that, in leſs r. Las. — * 2 Set on g 
eſt part of the city was reduced to aſhes, and the fire 9d ial 
burnt with ſuch vehemence, that the ſea was enlight. Geſtroey, 
ened with it for more than two leagues round. Mezg. 
morto, unmoved at all theſe diſaſters, and the vaſt num. 
ber of the ſlain, whoſe blood ran in rivulets along the 
ſtreets; or rather, grown furious and deſperate, ſought 
only how to wreak his revenge on the enemy ; and, not 
content with cauſing all the French in the city to be 
cruelly murdered, ordered their conſul to be tied hand 


eie 


49 


from whence he was ſhot away againſt their navy.— 
By this piece of inhumanity Du Gueſne was ſo exal- 
perated, that he did not leave Algiers till he had ut- 
terly deſtroyed all their fortifications, ſhipping, almoſt 
all the lower part, and above two thirds of the upper 
part, of the city ; by which means it became little elſe 
than an heap of ruins. | 95 

The haughty Algerines were now thoroughly con- Ara 
vinced that they were not invincible; and, therefore, on 
immediately ſcat an embaſly into France, begging in FY 
the moſt abject terms for peace; which Lewis imme- 
diately granted, to their inexpreſſible joy. They now 
1 to pay ſome regard to other nations, and to be 
a little cautious how they wantonly incurred their diſ- 
pleaſure. The firſt bombardment by the French had 
ſo far humbled the Algerines, that they condeſcended 
to enter into a treaty with England; which was renew- 
ed, upon terms very advantageous to the latter, in 1686. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, however, that the natural per- 
fidy of the Algerines would diſappear on a ſudden: not- 
witliſtanding this treaty, therefore, they loſt no oppor- 
tunity of making prizes of the Engliſh ſhips, when 
they could conveniently come at them. Upon ſome in- Seen d 
fringement of this kind, captain Beach drove aſhore their 
and burnt ſeven of their frigates in 1695; which pro- _ 
duced a renewal of the treaty five years aſter: but it“ 
was not till the taking of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
that Britain could have a ſufficient chek upon them to 
enforce the obſervation of treaties; and theſe have ſince 
proved ſuch reſtraints upon Algiers, that they {till con- 
tinue to pay a greater deference to the Engliſh, than 
to any other European power. 

The preſent century furniſhes no very remarkable e- 
vents with regard to Algiers; except the taking of the 
famed city of Oran from the Spaniards in 1708, (which 
however they regained in 1737,) and the expulſion of 
the Turkiſh baſhaw, and uniting his office to that of 
dey in 1710. This introduced the form of govern- 
ment which ſtill continues in Algiers. he 

The dey is now abſolute monarch ; and pays no o- * 
ther revenue to the Porte, than that of a certain num- 5g. 
ber of fine boys or youths, and ſome other preſents 
which are ſent thither yearly. His own income, pro- 
bably, riſes and falls according to the opportunities he 
hath of fleecing both natives and foreigners; whence it 
is variouſly computed by different authors. Dr Shaw 
computes the taxes of the whole kingdom to bring ite 
the treaſury no more than 300,000 dollars; but ſuppoles 
that the eighth part of the prizes, the effects of thoſe 
perſons who die without children, joined to the yearly 


contributions raiſed by the government, preſents from 
| foreigners) 
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as much more. Both the dey, and officers under him, 
enrich themſelves by the ſame laudable methods of ra- 

ine and fraud; which it is no wonder to find the com- 
mon people practiſing upon one another, and eſpecially 
upon ſtrangers, ſeeing they themſelves are impoveriſh- 
ed by heavy taxes and the injuſtice of thoſe who are 
in authority. 

We have already hinted, that the firſt deys were e- 
ected by the militia, who were then called the dounvan, 
or common- council. This elective body was at firſt 
compoſed of 800 militia-officers, without whoſe con- 
ſent the dey could do nothing; and upon ſome urgent 
occaſions, all the officers reſiding in Algiers, amount- 
ing to above 1500, were ſummoned to aſſiſt. But 
ſince the deys, who may be compared to the Dutch 
Stadtholders, have become more powerful, the dou- 
wan is principally compoſed of 30 chiak-baſhaws, or 
colonels, with now and then the mufti and cadi upon 
ſome emergencies ;z and, on the election of a dey, the 
whole ſoldiery are allowed to come and give their votes. 
All the regulations of ſtate n I to be determined by 
that aſſembly, before they pais into a law, or the dey 
hath power to ppt them in execution : but, for many 
years back, the douwan is of ſo little account, that it 
is only convened out of formality, and to give aſſent 
to what the dey and his chief favourites have concerted 

% beforehand. The method of gathering the votes in this 
eme. auguſt aſſembly, is perfectly agreeable to the cliaracter 
% b. of thoſe who compoſe it. The aga, or general of the 
of the janiſſaries, or the preſident pro tempore, ſirſt propoſes 
az, the queſtion, which is immediately repeated with a loud 
voice by the chiah-baſhaws, and from them echoed a- 
gain by four officers called 5a/haldalas, from theſe 
the queition 1s repeated from one member of the dou- 
wan to another, with ſtrange contortions, and the moſt 
hideous growlings, if it is not to their liking. From 
the loudneſs of this growling noiſe, the aga 1s left to 
rm as well as he can whether the majority of the aſ- 
embly are pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the queſtion; and 
trom ſuch a prepoſterous method, it is not ſurpriſing 
that theſe aſſemblies ſhould ſeldom end without ſome 
tumult or diſorder. As the whole body of the mili- 
tia is concerned in the election of a new dey, it is 
icidom carried on without blows and bloodſhed: but 
when once the choice is made, the perſon elected is ſa- 
luted with the words ALLA BAR1CKk, © God bleſs you, 
or proſper you ;” and the new dey uſually cauſes all 
the officers of the douwan, who had oppoſed his elec- 
tion, to be {trangled, filling up their places with thoſe 
who had been moſt zealous in promoting it. From this 
account of the election of the deys, it cannot be expec- 
ted that their government ſhould be at all ſecure ; and 
as they arrive at the throne by tumult, diſorder, aud 
bloodſhed, they are generally deprived of it by the fame 
means, ſcarcely one in ten of them having the good 
tortune to dic a natural death. 

In this country it is not to be expected that juſtice 
. Wil be adminiſtered with any degree of impartiality. 
bc. The Mahometan foldiery, in articul ſo much 
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mon ſoldiers, from whence they may gradually raiſe 


themſelves to their former _— Women guilty of 


adultery, have a halter tied about their necks, with the 
other end faſtened to a pole, by which they are held 
under water till they are ſuffocated. The baſtinado is 
likewiſe inflicted for ſmall offences; and is given either 
upon the belly, back, or ſoles of the feet, according to 
the pleaſure of the cadi; who alſo the appoints the num- 
ber of ſtrokes. Theſe ſometimes amount to 200 or 300, 
according to the indulgence the offender can obtain 
either by bribery or friends; and hence he often dies 
under this puniſhment, for want of powerful enough 
advocates. But the moſt terrible puniſhments, are theſe 
inflicted upon the Jews, or Chriſtians, who ſpeak againſt 
Mahomet or his religion; in which caſe, they muſt ei- 
ther turn Mahometans, or be impaled alive. If they 
afterwards apoſtatize, they are burned or roaſted alive; 
or elſe thrown down from the top of the city-walls, 
upon iron hooks, where they are caught by different 
parts of their body, according as they happen to fall, 
and ſometimes expire in the greateft torments; though 
by accident they may be put out of pain at ance, as we 
have already related of the Spaniſh adventurer John 
Gaſcon. This terrible puniſhment, however, begins 
now to be diſuſed. 56 
The officer next in power to the dey is the a 


then ſucceeded by the chiah, or next ſenior officer, — cers. 
During the two months in which the aga enjoys his dig- 
nity, the keys of the metropolis are m his hands; all 
military orders are iſſued out in his name; and the ſen- 
tence of the dey upon any offending ſoldier, whether 
capital or not, can only be executed in the court of 
his palace.—As ſoon as he 1s gone through this ſhort 
office, he is conſidered as mazoul, or ſuperannuated ; 
receives his pay regularly, like the reſt of the militia, 
every two moons; is exempt from all further duties, ex- 
cept when called by the dey to aſſiſt at the grand coun- 
cil, to which he hath, however, a right to come at all 
times, but hath no longer a vote in it.— Next to the 
aga in dignity, is the ſecretary of ſtate, who regiſters 
all the public acts; and after him are the 3o chiahis, 
or colonels, who fit next to the aga in the douwan, 
and in the ſame gallery with him. Out of this claſs 
are generally choſen thoſe who go embaſſadors to fo- 
reign courts, or who diſperſe the dey's orders through- 
out the realm. Next to them are 800 bolluck-baſhaws, 
or eldeſt captains, who are promoted to that of chiah- 
baſhaws, according to their ſeniority. The oldack- 
baſhaws, or lieutenants, are next; who amount to 400, 
and are regularly raiſed to the rank of captains in their 
turn, and to other employments in the ſtate, according 
to their abilities. Theſe, by way of diſtinction, wear 
a leather ſtrap, hanging down to the middle of their 
back. One rule is ſtrictly obſerved in the rotation of 
theſe troops from one deputy to a higher; viz. the right. 
of ſeniority ; one ſingle infringement of which would 
cauſe an inſurrection, and probably coſt the dey his 
life. Other military officers of note are the vekelards, 
or purveyors of the army; the peys, who are the four 
oldeſt ſoldiers, and conſequently the neareſt to prefer- 
ment; the ſoulacks, who are the next in ſeniority to 
them, and are part of the dey's body-guard, always 
marching before him when he takes the held, and dif- 
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Algier. tinguiſhed by their carbines and gilt ſcymiters, with a 


braſs gun on their caps; the kayts, or Turkiſh ſol- 
diers, each band of whom have the government of one 
or more adowars, or itinerant villages, and collect their 
taxes for the dey ; and the ſagiards, or Turkiſh lance- 
men, 100 of whom always attend the army, and watch 
over the water appointed for it. 'To theſe we may add 


the beys, or governors of the three great provinces of 
the realm. l the above-mentioned officers ought to 
compoſe the t douwan or council above-mentioned ; 


$7 
Diviſion of 
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dom, 
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Rivers. 


but only the 30 chiah-baſhaws have a right to fit in the 

allery next after the dey: The reſt are obliged to 
= on the floor of the hall, or council-chamber, 
with their arms acroſs, and, as much as poflible, with- 
out motion; neither are they permitted to enter with 
their ſwords on, for fear of a tumult. As for thoſe 


who have any matters to tranſa& with the douwan, 


they muſt ſtand without, let the weather be ever ſo 
bad ; and there they are commonly preſented with cof- 
fee by ſome of the inferior officers, till they are diſ- 
miſſed. | 

The kingdom of Algiers is at preſent divided into 
three provinces or diſtrits, viz. the eaſtern, weſtern, 
and ſouthern. 'The eaftern or Levantine government, 
which is by far the moſt conſiderable of the three, and is 
alſo called Beylich, contains the towns of Bona, Conſtan- 
tina, Gigeri, Bujeyah, Steſſa, Tebef, Zamoura, Biſcara, 
and Necanz, in all which the Turks have their garri- 
ſons : beſides which, it includes the two ancient king- 
doms of Cuco and Labez, though independent of - 
Algerine government, to whoſe forces their country 1s 
inacceſſible ; ſo that they ſtill live under their own chey ks, 
clioſen by each of their adowars or hords. To theſe 
we may add a French factory at Callo, under the di- 
rection of the company of the French Baſtion.— The 
weſtern government hath the towns of Oran, Tremecen, 
Moſtagan, 'Tenez, and Scerelly with its caſtle and gar- 
riſon.— The ſouthern government hath neither town, 
village, nor even a houſe, all the inhabitants hving in 
tents, which obliges the bey and his forces to be al- 
ways encamped. 

The moſt confiderable rivers of Algiers are the Zha, 
or Ziz, which runs acroſs the province of Tremecen, 
and the deſert of Anguid, falling into the Mediterra- 
nean, near the town of Tabecrita, where it has the name 
of Sirut. (2.) The Haregol, ſuppoſed the Sign of Pto- 
lemy, comes down from the great Atlas, croſſes the 
deſert of Anguid, and falls into the ſea, about five 
leagues from Oran. (3.) The Mina, ſuppoſed the Chy- 
lematis of Ptolemy, a large river, which runs through 
the plains of Bathala, and falls into the ſea near the 
town of Arzew. This river hath lately received the 
name of Cena, who rebuilt the town of Bathalah, af- 


ter it had been deſtroyed. (4.) The Shelliff, Zilef, or 


Zilif, deſcending from the mount Gnanexeris, runs 


through ſome great deſerts, the lake Titteri, the fron- 
tiers of Tremecen and Tenez, falling into the ſea a 
little above the city of Moſtagan. (5.) The Celef, 
ſuppoſed to be the Carthena of the ancients, falls into 
the ſea, about three leagues weſt of Algiers, after a 
ſhort courſe of 18 or Ae (6.) The Hued-al- 
quivir, ſuppoſed to be the Nalabata, or NVaſaba, of the 
ancients, and called by the Europeans Zinganir, runs 
down, with a ſwift courſe, through ſome high moun- 
tains of Cuco, and falls into the ſea near Bujeyah. 
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Whilſt the city of Bujeyah was in the ha | 
Chriſtians, we mouth o this river was ſo 2 * 
with ſand, that no veſſel could come up into it: but in Bad 
1555, very ſoon after it was taken by the Moors, the Burjenk 
great rains ſwelled it to ſuch a degree, that all the ind #1 
and mud was carried off; ſo that galleys, and other 1. 
veſſels, have ever ſince entered it with eaſe, where the 
lie ſafe from ſtorms, and all winds, but that which blows 
from the north. (7.) Suf-Gemar, or Suf-Gimmar al 
Rumniel, ſuppoſed to be the Ampſaga of Ptolemy, hath 
its ſource on mount Auras, on the confines of Atlas; 
thence runs through ſome barren plains, and the fruit. 
ful ones of 4 where its ſtream is greatly 
increaſed by ſome other rivers it receives; from thence 
running northward, along the ridges of ſome high 
mountains, it falls into the ſea a little eaſt of Gi 
(8.) The Ladag, or Ludeg, 
Atlas through part of — and falls into the 
ſea a little eaſtward of Bona. (9.) Guadi, or Guadel 
Barbar, ſprings from the head of Orbus, or Urbs, in 
Tripoli, runs through Bujeyah, and falls into the ſea 
near Tabarea. | p 
Beſides theſe there are many others of leſs note; of Acton 
which, however, we do not find that the Algerines a. the cor 
vail themſelves as they might do, their genius leading 
them too much to the piratical trade to mind any : 
advantage that might be derived from their own coun- 
try. The corſairs, or pirates, form each a ſmall re- 
public, of which the rais or captain is the ſupreme 
baſhaw ; who, with the officers under him, form a kind 
of douwan, in which every matter relating to the veſ- 
ſel is decided in an arbitrary way. Theſe corſairs are 
chiefly inſtrumental in importing whatever commodities 
are brought into the kingdom either by way vf mer- 
chandife or prizes. Theſe conſiſt chiefly of gold and 
filver ſtuffs, damaſks, cloths, ſpices, tin, iron, plated 
braſs, lead, quickſilver, cordage, fail-cloth, bullets, 
cochineal, linen, tartar, alum, rice, ſugar, ſoap, cot- 
ton raw and ſpun, copperas, aloes, brazil and log- 
wood, vermilion, &c. Very few commodities, however, 
are exported from this part of the world; the oil, wax, 
hides, pulſe and corn produced, being but barely ſufficient 
to ſupply the country ; though, * the loſs of Oran, 
the merchants have been known to ſhip off from one or 
other of the ports of Barbary ſeveral thouſand tons 
of corn. The conſumption of oil, though here in great 
abundance, is likewiſe ſo conſiderable in this 4 
that it is ſeldom permitted to be ſhipped off for Eu- 
rope. The other exports conſiſt chiefly in oſtriches 
feathers, copper, ruggs, filk ſaſhes, embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, dates, and Chriſtian ſlaves. Some manu- 
factures in filk, cotton, wool, leather, &c. are car- 
ried on in this country, but moſtly by the Spaniards 
ſettled here, eſpecially about the metropolis. Carpets 
are alſo a manufacture of the country, which, though 
much inferior to thoſe of Turkey, both in beauty and 
fineneſs, are preferred by the people to lie upon, on 
account of their being both cheaper and ſofter. There 
are alſo, at Algiers, ee for velvet, taffaties, and 0- 
ther wrought (ks - and a coarſe ſort of linen is like · 
wiſe made in moſt parts of the kingdom. ; a 
The inhabitants along the ſea-coaſts are a mixture " 
of different nations; but chiefly Moors and Moreſcos 
driven out of Catalonia, Arragon, and other parts o 


Spain, Here are alſo great numbers of Turks, ” 
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the Levant to ſeek their fortune; as well as 
—_— of Jews and Chriſtians taken at ſea, who 
a ither to be ſold for ſlaves. The Bere- 
are brought h tor 1 : 
bers are ſome of the moſt ancient inhabitants of the 
country; and are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the 
ancient Sabeans, who came hither from Arabia Felix, 
under the conduct of one of their princes. Others be- 
lieve them to be ſome of the Canaanites driven out of 
Paleſtine by Joſhua. Theſe are diſperſed all over Bar- 
bary, and divided into a multitude of tribes under their 
reſpective chiefs: moſt of them inhabit the mountainous 
parts; ſome range from place to place, and live in tents, 
or portable huts; others 1n ſcattered villages: they have, 
nevertheleſs, kept themſelves for the molt part from in- 
termixing with other nations. The Berebers are reckon- 
ed the richeſt of all, 7 better cloathed, and carry on a 
much larger traffic of cattle, hides, wax, honey, iron, 
aud other commodities. They have alſo ſome artifi- 
cers in iron, and ſome manufacturers in the weavin 
branch. —The name of Bereber is ſuppoſed to have been 
originally given them on account of their being firſt 
ſettled in fs deſert place. Upon their increaſing in 
roceſs of time, they divided themſelves into five tribes, 
probably on account of a ee. differences, called the 
Linhagians, og e eneti, Hoares, and Gome- 
res ; and theſe having produced 6co families, ſubdi- 
vided themſelves into a great number of petty tribes. — 
To theſe we may add the Zwowahs, by European au- 
thors called A2zuagues, or N * who are likewiſe 
diſperſed over moſt parts of Barbary and Numidia. 
Great numbers of theſe inhabit the mountainous parts 
of Cuco, Labez, Oc. leading a wandering pattoral 
life. But the moſt numerous inhabitants are the Moors 
and Arabians. The former are very ſtout and warlike, 
and {kilful horſemen ; but ſo addicted to robbing, that 
one cannot ſafely travel along the country at a diſtance 
from the towns without a guard, or at leaſt a marabout 
or ſaint for a ſafeguard. For as they look upon them- 
ſelves to be the original proprietors of the country, and 
not oniy as diſpoſſeſſed by the reſt of the inhabitants, 
but reduced by them to the- loweſt ſtate of poverty, 
they make no ſcruple to plunder all they meet by way 
of repriſal. See Moons. | 
ALGIERS, a City, the capital of the above king- 
dom, is probably the ancient Iegſum by the Arabians 
called Algezair, or rather Al- Fezier, or Al. Jezerab, 
i. e. tbe i//and, becauſe there was an iſland. before the 
city, to which it hath been ſince joined by a mole. It 
is built on the declivity of a hill by the ſea-ſide, in the 
form of an amphitheatre; at ſea, it looks like the top- 
ſail of a ſhip. The tops of the houſes are quite flat and 
white; inſomuch, that when it is firſt diſcovered, one 
would take it to be a place where they bleach linen. 
One houſe riſes above another in ſuch a manner that 
they do not hinder each other's proſpet. The ſtreets 
are ſo narrow, that they will ſcarce admit two perſons 
to walk a-breaft, and the middle part is lower than 
the ſides. When any loaded beaſts, ſuch as camels, 
horſes, mules, or aſſes, paſs along, you are forced to 
and up cloſe to the wall to let them paſs by. There 
's but one broad ſtreet, which runs through the city 
rom eaſt to weſt, in which are the ſhops of the prin- 
pal merchants, and the market for corn and other com- 
modities. The lower part of the walls of the city are 


of mY * and the upper part of brick ; they are 
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30 feet high on the land ſide, and 40 towards the ſea ; 
the foſſes or ditches are twenty feet broad, and ſeven 
deep. There is no ſweet water in the city; and tho 
there is a tank or ciſtern in every houſe, yet they often 
want water, becauſe it rains but ſeldom : the chief ſup- 
ply is from a ſpring on a hill, the water of which is 
conveyed by pipes to above a hundred fountains, at 
which a bowl is faſtend for the uſe of paſſengers. The 
common reſervoir 1s at the end of the mole, where the 
ſhips take in their water. Every one takes his turn at 
theſe places, except the Turks, who are firſt, and the 
Jews Jaſt. There are five gates, which are open from ſun- 
riſing till ſun-ſetting ; and ſeven forts, or caſtles, with - 
out the walls, the greateſt of which is on the mole with- 
out the gate, all of which are well ſupplied with great 
guns. There are ten large moſques, and fifty dall 
ones; three great colleges or public ſchools, and a great 
number of petty ones for children. The houſes are 
ſquare, and built of ſtone and brick, with a ſquare 
court in the middle, and galleries all round. There 
are ſaid to be about 100, ooo inhabitants in the city, 
comprehending 5000 Jewiſh families, beſides Chriſtians. 
There are four fundics, or public inns, ſuch as are in 
Turky; and fix cazernes, or barracks, for the unmar- 
ried Turkiſh foldiers, which will hold fix hundred each. 
There are no inns for Chriſtians to lodge in; but only 
a few tippling-huts kept by ſlaves, for the accommoda- 
tion of Creeks and the poorer ſort of travellers, where 
any thing may be had for money. Here are bagnios, 
or public baths, in the ſame manner as in 'Turky, at 
a very moderate rate. The women have baths of their 
own, where the men dare not come. Without the city 
there are a great number of ſepulchres, as alſo cells or 
chapels, dedicated to marabouts, or reputed ſaints, 
which the women go to viſit every Friday. The Turkiſh 
ſoldiers are great tyrants ; for they not ouly turn others 
out of the way in the ftreets, but will go to the farm- 
houſes in the country for twenty days together, living 
on free quarters, and making uſe of every thing, not 
excepting the women. The Algerines eat, as in Turky, 
ſitting croſs-legged rounda table about four inches high, 
and uſe neither knives nor forks ; before they begin, e- 
very one ſays, Be iſme Allah, In the name of God.” 
When they have done, a flave pours water on all their 
hands as they ſit, and then they waſh their mouths. 
Their drink is water, ſherbet, and coffee. Wine is not 
allowed, though drank immoderately by ſome. E. 
Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 36. 40. 

ALGOL, a fixed ſtar of the third magnitude, call- 
ed Meduſa's Head, in the conſtellation Perſeus; its 
longitude is 219, 50, 42, of Taurus, and its latitude 
235, 23', 47 „ north; according to Flamſtead's cata- 
logue. 

ALGONQUINS, a nation in North America, who 
formerly poſſeſſed great tracts of land along the north 
ſhore of the river St Lawrence. For a long time they 
had no rivals as hunters and warriors, and were long 
in alliance with the Iroquois ; whom they agreed to 
protect from all invaders, and to let them have a ſhare 
of their veniſon. The Iroquois, on the other hand, were 
to pay a tribute to their allies, out of the culture of the 
earth; and to perform for them all the menial duties, 
ſuch as flaying the game, curing the fleſh, and dreſſing 
the ſkins. By degrees, however, the Iroquois aſſociated 
in the hunting matches and warlike expeditions of 3 
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Algonquins Algonquins; ſo that they ſoon began to fancy them- 


ſelves as well qualified, either for war or hunting, as their 
neighbours. One winter, a large detachment of both 
nations having gone out a-hunting, and ſecured, as they 
thought, a vaſt quantity of game, fix young Algon- 
quins and as many Iroquois were ſent out to begin 
the ſlaughter. The Algonquins, probably become a 
little 1 9 of their aſſociates, upon ſeeing a few elks, 
deſired the Iroquois to return, on pretence that they 
would have ſufficient employment in flaying the game 
they ſhould kill; but after three days hunting, having 
killed none, the Iroquois exulted, and in a day or two 
privately ſet out to hunt for themſelves. The Algon- 
quins were ſo exaſperated at ſeeing their rivals return 
laden with game, that they murdered all the hunters 
in the night-time. The Iroquois diſſembled their re- 
ſentment; but in order to be revenged, applied them- 
ſelves to ſtudy the art of war as practiſed among thoſe 
ſavage nations. Being afraid of engaging with the 
Algonquins at firſt, they tried their proweſs on other 
inferior nations, and, when they thought themſelves 
ſufficiently expert, attacked the Algonquins with ſuch 
die bolical fury, as ſhewed they could be ſatisfied with 
nothing leſs than the extermination of the whole race; 
which, had it not been for the interpoſition of the 
French, they would have accompliſhed. — The few Al- 
onquin nations that are now to be ſeen, ſeem entirely 
1gnorant of «yrs and ſubſiſt by fiſhing and hunt- 
ing. They allow themſelves a plurality of wives; not- 
withſtanding which, they daily decreaſe in populouſneſs, 
few or none of their nations containing above 6000 
ſouls, and many of them not 2000. Their language is 
one of the three radical ones in North America, bein 
underſtood from the river St Lawrence to the Miſſiſſippi. 

ALGOR, with phyſicians, an unuſual coldneſs in 
any part of the body. 

ALGORITHM, an Arabic word expreſſive of nu- 
merical computation. | 

ALGUAZIL, in the Spaniſh polity, an officer 
whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee the decrees of a judge exe- 
cuted. 

ALHAGI, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
of hedyſarum. See HeDysAaruUm. 

ALHAMA, a very pleaſant town of the kingdom 
of Granada, in Spain, ſituated in the midſt of ſome 
craggy mountains, about 25 miles 8. W. of Granada, 
on the banks of the Rio Frio, in W. Long. 1. 10. 
N. Lat. 36. 59. and having the fineſt oak in 
all Spain. It was taken from the Moors in 1481. 
The inhabitants, though ſurpriſed, and the town with- 
out a garriſon, made a gallant defence : but being at 
length forced to ſubmit, the place was abandoned to 
the pillage of the Chritian ſoldiers; who, not ſatisfied 
with an immenſe quantity of gold and jewels, made 
flaves of upwards of 3090 of the inhabitants. 

ALI, gives the denomination to. a ſe, or diviſion, 
among the Mahometans, who adhere to the right of 
— * of Ali, the fourth caliph, or ſucceſſor of 
Mahomet, and the reform of Muſſulmaniſm introduced 
by him. The ſectaries of Ali are more particularly 
ealled Schiites ; and ſtand: oppoſed to the Sunnites, or 
ſect of Omar, who adhere to the law, as left by Maho- 
met, Abubeker, and Omar. Ali was couſin of Maho- 
met, and ſon-in-law of that prophet, having married his 


daughter Fatimah, After Mahomet's death, great diſ- 
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utes aroſe about the ſucceſſion: many ſtood for Al: 
bat Abubeker was preferred, and elected the firſt kalif 
Ali took his turn, after the death of Othman.— The 
Perſians are the chief adherents to the ſect of Ali, wh 
they hold to have been the legitimate ſucceſſor of Ma. 
homet, and Abubeker an uſurper. On the contrary, the 
Turks are of the ſect of Omar; and hold Ali in execra. 
tion, having raiſed a furious civil war among the My. 
ſulmans. The diſtinguiſhing badge of the — of 
Ali is a red turban, which is worn by the Perſians, who 
are hence called in deriſion, by the Turks, X3/i/bach;, 
q. d. red-heads. Ali is * the author of ſeveral 
works, particularly a Centiloquium, in great repute a. 
mong the Arabs and Perſians, part of which has been 
publiſhed in Engliſh by Mr Ockley. 

ALIBI, in law: When a perſon purſued for the com- 
miſſion of a crime, libelled to have been perpetrated at 
a ceriain place, and 2 a certain day, proves in his 
defence, that he was elſewhere at the time libelled, he 
is ſaid to have proved ibi. R 

ALICANT, a large ſea-port town, in the province 
of Valencia and territory of Segura. It is ſeated be- 
tween the mountains and the fea, and has a caſtle 
deemed impregnable. The port is defended by three 
baſtions furniſhed with artillery. To prevent the viſits 
of the Algerine pirates, watch-towers were built to 
give notice of the approach of an enemy's ſhip. It 
was taken from the Moors in 1264. The caſtle was 
taken by the Engliſh in 1706, and held out a ſicge of 
two years before 1t was retaken by the French and Spa- 
niards, and at laſt ſurrendered upon honourable terms, 
after part of the rock was blown up on which the caſtle 
ſtood, and the governor killed. The houſes are high, 
and well built; anda very great trade 1s carried on here, 
particularly in wine and fruit. It is ſeated in the Me- 
diterranean, on a bay of the ſame name, 37 miles north- 
eaſt of Murcia, and 75 ſouth of Valencia, W. Long. 
©. 36. N. Lat. 38. 24. | 

ALICATA, a mountain of Sicily, near the valleys 
Mazara and Noto, upon which was ſituated (as is ge · 
nerally thought) the famous Dædalion, where the ty- 
rant Phalaris kept his brazen bull. 

Aricar, a town of Sicily, remarkable for corn and 
good wine. It was plundered by the Turks in 1543; 
and is ſeated on a ſort of peninſula near the ſea, twen- 
ty-two miles S. E. of Girgenti. E. Long. 15. 20. 
N. Lat. 37. 11. 

ALIEN, in law, implies a perſon born in a ſtrange 
country, not within the king's allegiance ; in contra- 
diſtinction to a denizon, or natural PbjeRt. The word 
is formed from the Latin alius, another; g. d. one 
born in another country. An alien is incapable of in- 
heriting lands in Britain, till naturalized by an act of 
parliament. No alien is entitled to vote at the elec- 
tion of members of parliament ; nor can he enjoy any 
office, or be returned on any jury, unleſs where an 
alien is party in a cauſe, when the inqueſt is compoſed 
of an equal number of denizens and aliens. The rea- 


ſons for eſtabliſhing theſe laws were, that every man 1 


preſumed. to bear faith and love to that prince and 
country where he received protection during his infan- 
ey; and that one prince might not ſettle ſpies in àno- 
ther's country ; but chiefly, that the rents and +57 x 
of the country might not be drawn to the ſubjects ot 
another. Some have thought that the laws —_ 
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lens were introduced in the time of Henry II. when 
a law was made at the parliament of Wallingford, for 
the expulſion of ſtrangers, in order to drive away the 
Flemings and Picards introduced into the kingdom by 
the wars of king Stephen. Others have thought that 
the origin of this law was more ancient ; and that it 
is an original branch of the feudal law: for by that 
luv no man can purchaſe any lands but he muſt be obli- 

ed to do fealty to the lords of whom the lands are 
holden ; fo that an alien who owed a previous faith to 
another prince, could not take an oath of fidelity in 
another ſovereign's dominions. Among the Romans, 
only the Cives Romani were eſteemed freemen ; but, 
when their territories increaſed, all the Italians were 
made free, under the name of Latins, tho* they had 
not the privilege of wearing gold rings till the time 
of Juſtinian, Afterwards all born within the pale of 
the empire were conſidered as citizens. 

Aritx-Duty, an impoſt laid on all goods imported 
by aliens, over and above the cuſtoms paid for ſuch 
goods imported by Britiſh, and on Britiſh bottoms. - 

ALttn-Priories, a kind of inferior monaſteries, for- 
merly very numerous in England, and ſo called from 
their belonging to foreign abbeys. 

ALIENATION, in law, denotes the act of making 
over a man's property in land, tenements, &c. to an- 
other perſon. | 
ALIENATION in mortmain, is making over lands, te- 
nements, &c. to a body-politic, or to a religious houſe, 
for which the king's licence muſt firſt be obtained, o- 
therwiſe the lands, &c. alienated will be forfeited *. 
ALIMENT, (from ale to nouriſh,) implies food 
both ſolid and liquid : from which, by the proceſs of 
digeſtion, 1s prepared a very mild, ſweet, and whitiſh 
liquor, reſembling milk, and diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of chyle; which being abſorbed by the lacteal veins, 
by them conveyed into the circulation, and there aſſi- 
milated into the nature of blood, affords that ſupply 
of nutrition which the continual waſte of the body 1s 
found to require. Next to air, food is the moſt neceſ- 
fary thing for the preſervation of our bodies: and as 
on the choice thereof our health greatly depends, it is 
of great importance to underſtand, in general, what 
is the propereſt for our nouriſhment ; and, in particular 
deviations from health, what is the beſt adapted to re- 
ſtore us. Our blood and juices naturally incline to be- 
come putrid and acrimonious : freſh chyle, duly recei- 
ved, prevents this deſtructive tendency, and preſerves 
in them that mild ſtate which alone conſiſts with health. 
An animal diet affords the moſt of this bland nutritious 
mucilage; watery fluids dilute the too groſs parts, and 
carry off what is become unfit for uſe. 
{mall portion of jelly which is ſeparated from the fa- 
rmaceous parts of vegetables, that, after being much 
elaborated, is converted into the animal nature; yet 
the uſe of vegetables prevents both repletion, and a 
=” great tendency to a putreſcent acrimony of the 

lood. In hot climates, as well as againſt the conſti- 

tutional heat of particular perſons, vegetables are de- 
manded in the largeſt portion; animal ſubſtances af- 
_ the higheſt reliſh while our appetite continues, 
11 will ſate the appetite before the ſtomach is duly fil- 
0 | Vegetables may be eaten after either fleſh or 
A herbs or fruits ſatiate ſo much as that the 
may not be filled with them, when it is alrea- 
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dy ſatisfied with fleſh or fiſh ; whence it may be ob- Aliment 
ſerved, that no diet which is very nouriſhing can be 
eat to fulneſs, becauſe its nutritious parts are oily and 
ſatiating.— Health depends almoſt wholly on a proper 
craſis of the blood; and to preſerve this a mixture of 
vegetables in ſome degree 1s always required, for a 
loathing is ſoon the conſequence of animal food alone : 
hot acrid habits, too, receive from milk and vegetables 
the needful for correcting their exceſſes ; but in cold, 
pituitous, and nervous habits, who want moſt nouriſh- 
ment from leaſt digeſtion, and from the ſmalleſt quan- 
we. food, animal diet 1s to be uſed more freely. 

us much being offered as general principles with 
reſpe& to the matter and/quality of our aliment, the va- 
letudinarian may eaſily regulate his diet with ſome ad- 
vantage to himſelf by an attention to the few enſuin 
particulars. In winter, eat freely, but drink ſparingly : 
roaſt meat is to be preferred, and what is drank ſhould 
be ſtronger than at other ſeafons. In ſummer, let thirſt 
determine the quantity to be drank ; cold ſtomachs ne- 
ver require much : boiled meats and vegetables, if-not 
otherwiſe contradicted, may now be more freely uſed. 
Lax habits require the winter's diet to be continued al] 
the year, and rigid ones ſhould be confined to that of 
ſummer. Fat people ſhould faſt at times, but the lean 
ſhould never do ſo. Thoſe who are troubled with e- 
ruQations occaſioned by their food, ſhould drink but 
little, and uſe ſome unaccuſtomed exerciſe. The thirſty 
ſhould drink freely, but eat ſparingly. In general, let 
moderation he obſerved ; and tho? no dinner hath been 
had, a light ſupper is at all times to be preferred. Af- 
ter very high-ſeaſoned meats, a glaſs of water acidula- 
ted with the acid elixir of vitriol “, or in very weak _ 
ſtomachs the ſweet elixir of vitriol , is far more aſſiſ- |, _ 22 
tant to the work of digeſtion than the common method 45. —, b. 
of taking brandy. 

Obligation of ALiMENT, in Scots law, the natural 
obligation on parents to provide their children with the 
neceſſaries of life, &c. See Law, Part III. No clxxiii. 4 

ALIMONY, in law, implies that allowance which 
a married woman ſues for, and 1s entitled to, upon any 
occaſional ſeparation from her huſband *. - * See Law, 

ALIPILARIUS, or ArieiLvs, in Roman anti- Part III. 
quity, a ſervant belonging to the baths, whoſe buſineſs Ne cls. 13. 
it was, by means of waxen plaſters, and an inſtrument 
called volſella, to take off the hairs from the arm-pits, 
and even arms, legs, &c. this being deemed a point of 
cleanlineſs. 

ALIPTERIUM, «Ni gie, in antiquity, a place 
in the ancient paleſtræ, where the athlete were anoint- 
ed before their exerciſes. 

ALIQUANT rarr, in arithmetic, is that number 
which cannot meaſure any other exactly without ſome 
remainder. Thus 7 is an aliquant part of 16 ; for twice 
7 wants two of 16, and three times 7 exceeds 16 by 5. 

ALIQUOT raxr, is that part of a number or quan- 
tity, which will exactly meaſure it without any remain» 
der. Thus 2 is an aliquot part of 4; 3 of 9; 4 of 16; &c. 

ALISMA, or TyrzumworrT, a genus of the po- 
lyginia order, belonging to the BAS claſs of plants. 

Ofthis genus, Linnæus enumerates ſeven ſpecies, viz. the 
plantago, or great water-plantain, which grows in all the 
marſhy parts of this country; the ranunculoides, or leſſer 
water-plantain; the natans, or creeping water-plantain 
the damaſonium, or I water-plantain; all which 
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Alites are natives of Britain. The others, viz. the flava, cor- 
an. difolia, and ſubulata, are natives of America, where 
— they are generally found in ſtagnating waters, and o- 
ther ſwampy places; ſo that it would be difficult to 
preſerve them in Britain, for they will not live in the 
open air, and require a bog to make them thrive : but 
as they are plants of no great beauty or uſe, it is not 
worth while to cultivate them in this country. 

ALITES, in Roman antiquity, a defignation 55 
ven to ſuch birds as afforded matter of auguries by 
their flight. 

ALKAHEST, or ArcAuksr, in chemiſtry, an 
univerſal menſtruum capable of reſolving all bodies in- 
to their firſt principles. Van Helmont pretended he 
was poſſeſſed of ſuch a menſtruum; but, however cre- 
dulous people might be impoſed on in his days, the no- 
tion is now become as ridiculous as the philoſopher's 
ſtone, the perpetuum mobile, &c.—It is likewiſe uſed 
by ſome authors for all fixed ſalts volatilized. 

ALKALI, in chemiſtry. See ALcarn. 

ALKANET, in botany. See Ancnvusa. 

ALKEKENGI, in botany, the trivial name of a 
ſpecies of phyſalis. See PuVYSsALis. 

ALKERMES, in pharmacy, a compound cordial 
medicine made in the form of a confection, deriving its 

*See name from the kermes-berries uſed in its compoſition “. 
Ter mes, and ALL-HALLOWS. See the next article. 

Deca. ALL-SAINTS, in the calendar, denotes a feſtival 
celebrated on the firſt of November, in commemoration 
of all the ſaints in general ; which is otherwiſe called 
All-hallo-ws. The number of ſaints being ſo exceſſive- 
ly multiplied, it was found too burdenſome to dedicate 
a feaſt-day to each. In reality, there are not days 
enough, ſcarce hours enough, in the year, for this pur- 
poſe. Hence an expedient was had recourſe to, by 
commemorating ſuch in the lump as had not their own 
days. Boniface IV. in the ninth century, introduced 
the feaſt of All- Saints in Italy, which was ſoon after 
adopted into the other churches. ; 

ALL-$AinTS Bay, a ſpacious harbour near St Sal- 
vador in Brazil, in S. America, on the Atlantic Ocean. 
W. long. 409, S. lat. 129. 

ALL-SOULS, a feſtival kept in commemoration of 
all the faithful deceaſed, on the ſecond of November. 

ALLA, or ALLan, the name by which the profeſ- 
ſors of Mahometaniſm call the Supreme Being. 

The term alla is Arabic, derived from the verb alah, 
to adore. It is the ſame with the Hebrew Eleab, which 
fignifies the Adorable Being. 

ALLANTOIS, or ALLANTo1DES, a gut-ſhaped 
veſicle inveſting the fœtus of cows, goats, ſheep, &c. 
filled with an urinous liquor conveyed to it from the 
urachus.—Anatomilts are not agreed whether the al- 

See Ftus; lantois has any exiſtence in the human ſpecies or not “*. 

wy ALLATIUS (Leo), keeper of the Vatican library, 

my, no 79. a native of Scio, and a celebrated writer of the 17th 
century. He was of great ſervice to the gentlemen of 
Port Royal in the controverſy they had with M. Claude 
touching the belief of the Greeks with regard ta the 
euchariſt. No Latin was ever more devoted to the ſce 
of Rome, or more inveterate againſt the Greek ſchiſ- 
matics, than Allatius. He never engaged in matri- 
mony, nor was he ever in orders; and Pope Alexan- 
der VII. having aſked him one day, why he did not en- 
ter into orders, he anſwered, “ Becauſe I would be 
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free to marry.” The pope rejoined, “ If ſo 
you not marry ?”? „ Becauſe,” replied Alland Ay * 
would be at liberty to take orders.” Thus, as My Allegine, 
Bayle obſerves, he paſſed his whole life, wavering he. 
twixt a pariſh and a wife; ſorry, perhaps, at his death 
for having choſen neither of them; when, if he had fix. 
ed upon one, he might have repented his choice for 30 
or 40 years,—If we believe John Patricius, Allatiu 
had a very extraordinary pen, with which, and no o. 
ther, he wrote Greek for 40 years; and we need not 
be ſurpriſed, that, when he loft it, he was fo ieved, 
that he could ſcarce forbear crying. He publiſhed ſe. 
veral manuſcripts, ſeveral tranſlations of Greek authorg, 
and ſeveral pieces of his own compoſing. In his com- 
poſitions he is thought to ſhew more erudition than 
judgment: he uſed alſo to make frequent diprefſions 
from one ſubje& to another. He died at Rome 101669, 
aged 83. 
PALLAY. See ALLOY. 
ALLEGATA, a word anciently ſubſcribed at the 
bottom of refcripts and conſtitutions of the emperors; 
as /ronata, or teſtata, was under other inſtruments, 
ALLEGIANCE, in law, is the tie, or /igamen, 
which binds the ſubject to the king, in return for that 
protection which the king affords the ſubject. The 
thing itſelf, or ſubſtantial part of it, is founded in rea- 
ſon and the nature of government ; the name and the 
form are derived to us from our Gothic anceſtors. Un- 
der the feodal ſyſtem, every owner of lands held them in 
ſubjection to ſome ſuperior or lord, from whom or from 
whoſe anceſtors the tenant or vaſſal had received them: 
and there was a mutual truſt or confidence ſubſiſtin 
between the lord and vaſſal, that the lord ſhould prot 
the vaſſal in the enjoyment of theterritory he had granted 
him; and, on the other hand, that the vaſſal ſhould be 
faithful to the lord, and defend him againſt all his enemies. 
This obligation on the part of the vaſſal was called his f - 
delitas or fealty; and an oath of fealty was required by 
the feodal law to be taken by all tenants to their land- 
lord, which 1s couched in almoſt the ſame terms as our 
ancient oath of allegiance: except, that in the uſual oath 
of fealty, there was frequently a ſaving or exception of 
the faith due to a ſuperior lord by name, under whom 
the landlord himſelf was perhaps only a tenant or wal- 
ſal. But when the acknowledgement was made to the 
abſolute ſuperior himſelf, who was vaſſal to no man, it 
was no longer called the oath of fealty, but the oath of 
allegiance ; and therein the tenant ſwore to bear faith 
to his ſovereign lord, in oppoſition to all men, without 
any ſaving or exception: © contra omnes homines fideli- 
tatem fecit.“ Land held by this Exalted ſpecies of feal- 
ty, was called feudum ligium, a ws 1 fee; the vaſſals 
homines ligii, or liege men; and the ſovereign, their do- 
minus ligius, or liege lord. And when ſovereign princes. 
did homage to each other for lands held under their 
reſpective ſovereignties, a diſtinction was always made 
between /imple homage, which was only an acknov- 
ledgement of tenure ; and liege * which included 
the fealty before mentioned, and the ſervices conſequent 
upon it. Thus, when Edward III. of England in 1329, 
did homage to Philip VI. of France, for his ducal do- 
minions on that continent; it was warmly diſputed 
what ſpecies the homage was to be, whether liege or 
/imple homage. But with: us in Britain, it becoming , 
ſettled principle of tenure, that all lands in the _ ' 
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olden of the king as their ſovereign and lord 
m__ no oath but that of fealty de ever be ta- 
ben to inferior lords ; and the oath of allegiance was 
neceſſarily confined to the perſon of the king alone. By 
an eaſy analogy, the term of allegiance was ſoon brought 
to ſignify all other engagements which are due from 
ſubjects to their prince, as well as thoſe duties which 
were fimply and merely territorial. And the oath of 
allegiance, as adminiſtered in England for upwards of 
600 years, contained a promiſe * to be true and faith- 
« ful to the king and his heirs, and truth and faith to 
« hear of life and limb and terrene honour, and not to 
« know or hear of any ill or damage intended him, 
« without defending him therefrom.” But, at the re- 
volution, the terms of this oath being thought perhaps 
to favour too much the notion of non-reſiſtance, the 
preſent form was introduced by the convention parha- 
ment, which is more general and indeterminate than 
the former; the ſubje& only promiſing ** that he will 
« be faithful and bear true allegiance to the king,“ 
without mentioning “ his heirs,” or ſpecifying in the 
leaſt wherein that allegiance conſiſts. The oath of ſu- 
premacy is principally calculated as a renunciation of 
the pope's pretended authority: and the oath of abju- 
ration, introduced in the reign of King William, very 
amply ſupplics the looſe and genera] texture of the oath 
of allegiance; it recognizing the right of his majeſty, 
derived under the a& of ſettlement ; engaging to ſup- 
port him to the utmolt of the juror's power; ee. 
to diſcloſe all traiterous conſpiracies againſt him; an 
. expreſsly renouncing any claim of the deſcendants of 
the late pretender, in as clear and explicit terms as the 
Engliſh language can furniſh. This oath muſt be ta- 
ken by all perſons in any office, truſt, or employment ; 
and may be tendered by two juſtices of the peace to 
any perſon whom they ſhall ſuſpe& of diſaffection. And 
the oath of allegiance may be tendered to all perſons 
above the age of twelve years, whether natives, deni- 
zens, or aliens. | 
But, beſides theſe expre/ engagements, the law alſo 
aolds that there is an i»zplied, original, and virtual al- 
legiance, owing from every ſubject to his ſovereign, an- 
tecedently to any expreſs , promiſe, and althongh the 
ſubje& never ſwore any faith or allegiance in form. For 
6 the king, by the very deſcent of the crown, is fully 
inveſted with all the rights and bound to all the duties 
of ſovereignty, before his coronation; ſo the ſubject is 
bound to his prince by an intrinfic allegiance, before 
the ſuper-induction of thoſe outward bonds of oath, ho- 
mage, and fealty, which were only inſtituted to remind 
the ſubject of this his previous duty, and for the better 
ſecuring its performance. The formal profefſion, there- 
fore, or oath of ſubjection, is nothing more than a de- 
Caration in words of what was before implied in law. 
Which occaſions Sir Edward Coke very juſtly to ob- 
ſerve, that all ſubjects a 7 
as jects are equally bounden to their 
allegiance, as if they had taken the oath; becauſe it is 
ben by the finger of the law in their hearts, and 
8 of the corporal oath is but an outward de- 
Beer of the lame,” The ſanction of an oath, it is 
le, in caſe of violation of duty, makes the guilt ſtill 
K accumulated, by ſuperadding perjury to treaſon: 
2s g does not increaſe the civil obligation to loyalty ; 
only ſtrengthens the focial tie, by uniting it with that 
ore, gion. | 8 
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ſtinguiſhed by the law into two forts or ſpecies, the one 
natural, the other local; the former being alſo perpe- 
tua], the latter temporary. 

Natural allegiance is ſuch as is due from all men born 
within the king's dominions immediately upon their 
birth. For, immediately upon their birth, they are un- 
der the king's protection; at a time too, when (during 
their infancy) they are incapable of protecting them- 
ſelves. Natural —— is, therefore, a debt of gra- 
titude; which cannot be forfeited, cancelled, or 1 
ed, by any change of time, place, or circumſtance, nor 
by any thing but the united concurrence of the legiſla- 
ture. A Briton who removes to France, or to China, 
owes the ſame allegiance to the king of Britain there, 
as at home, and twenty years hence as well as now. For 
it is a principle of univerſal law, That the natural-born 
ſubje& of one prince cannot by any a& of his own, no, 
not by ſwearing allegiance to another, put off or diſ- 
charge his natural allegiance to the former : for this 
natural allegiance was intrinſic, and primitive, and an- 
tecedent to the other; and cannot be diveſted without 
the concurrent act of that prince to whom it was firſt 
due. Indeed the natural-born ſubject of one prince, to 
whom he owes allegiance, may be entangled by ſubjecting 
himſelf abſolutely to another: but it is his own act that 
brings him into thoſe traits and difficulties, of owin 
ſervice to two maſters ; and it is unreaſonable, that, by 
ſuch voluntary act of his own, he ſhould be able at plea- 
ſure to unlooſe thoſe bands by which he is connected 
to his natural prince. 

Local allegiance is ſuch as is due from an alien, or 
ſtranger born, for ſo Jong time as he continues within 
the king's dominion and protection; and it ceaſes, the 
inſtant ſuch ſtranger transfers himſelf from this king- 
dom to another. Natural allegiance is therefore per- 
petual, and local temporary only; and that for this rea- 
ſon, evidently founded upon the nature of government, 
That allegiance is a debt due from the ſubject, upon an: 
implied contract with the prince, that ſo long as the one 
affords protection, ſo long the other will demean him- 
ſelf faithfully. As, therefore, the prince is always un- 
der a conſtant tie to protect his natural-born ſubjects 
at all times and in all countries, for this reafon their al- 
legiance due to him is equally univerſal and permanent. 
But, on the other hand, as the prince affords his pro- 
tection to an alien, only during his reſidence in this 
realm, the allegiance of an alien is confined (in point 
of time) to the duration of ſuch his reſidence, and (in 
point of locality) to the dominions of the Britiſh em- 
pire. From which conſiderations, Sir Matthew Hale 
deduces this conſequence, That, though there be an u- 
ſurper of the crown, yet it is treaſon for any ſubject, 
while the uſurper is in full poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty, 
to practice any thing againſt his crown and dignity : 
wherefore, altho' the true prince regain his gs. ah 
yet ſuch attempts againſt the uſurper (unleſs in defence 
or aid of the rightful king) have been afterwards pu- 
mſhed with death; ako of the breach of that tem- 
porary allegiance, which was due to him as king de 
fas. And upon this footing, after Edward IV. re- 
covered the crown, which had been long detained from 
his houſe by the line of Lancaſter, treaſons committed 
againſt Henry VI. were capitally puniſhed, tho' Henry 
had been declared an uſurper by parliament. _ 
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The oath of allegiance, or rather the allegiance it- 
ſelf, is held to be applicable not only to the political 
eapacity of the king, or regal office; but to his natural 
perſon, and blood-royal: and for the miſapplication of 
their allegiance, viz. to the regal capacity or crown, 
excluſive of the perſon of the king, were the Spencers 
baniſhed in the reign of Edward IT. And from hence 
aroſe that principle of perſonal attachment, and affec- 
tionate loyalty, which induced our forefathers us if 
occaſion required, would doubtleſs induce their ſons) to 
hazard all that was dear to them, life, fortune, and fa- 
mily, in defence and ſupport of their liege lord and ſo- 


vereign. 
ALLEGORY, in compoſition, conſiſts in chuſing 
a ſecondary ſubject, 1 all its properties and cir- 


cumſtances reſembling thoſe of the principal ſubject, 


and deſcribing the former in ſuch a manner as to re- 
preſent the latter. The principal ſubje& is thus kept 
out of view, and we are left to diſcover it by reflection. 
In other words, an allegory is, in every reſpect, ſi- 
milar to an hieroglyphical painting, excepting only 
that words are uſed inſtead of colours. Their effects 
are preciſely the ſame: An hieroglyphic raiſes two 
images in the mind; one ſeen, that repreſents one that 
is not ſeen: An allegory does the ſame; the repreſen- 
tive ſubject is deſeribed, and the reſemblance leads us 
to apply the deſcription to the ſubject repreſented. 

There cannot be a finer or more correct allegory than 
the following, in which a vineyard is made to repreſent 
God's own people the Jews : 

4 Thou haſt brought a vine out of Egypt; thou 
& haſt caſt out the heathen, and planted it. Thou didſt 
« cauſe it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The 


„ hills were covered with its ſhadow, and the boughs 


e thereof were like the goodly cedars. Why haſt thou 
„ then broken down her hedges, ſo that all that paſs 
& do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth waſte 
& jt, and the wild beaſt doth devour it. Return, we 
& beſeech thee, O God of hoſts : look down from hea- 
« ven, and behold, and viſit this vine and the vineyard 
„ thy right-hand hath planted, and the branch thou 
6 — ſtrong for thyſelf.” Pſal. Ixxx. 

Nothing gives greater pleaſure than an allegory, 
when the repreſentative ſubject bears a ſtrong 1 
in all its circumſtances, to that which is repreſented. 
But moſt writers are unlucky in their choice, the ana- 
logy being generally ſo faint and obſcure, as rather to 
puzzle than to pleaſe. Allegories, as well as meta- 
phors and ſimiles, are unnatural in expreſſing any ſe- 
vere paſſion which totally occupies the mind. For this 
reaſon, the following ſpeech of Macbeth is juſtly con- 
demned by the learned author of the Elements of Cri- 
ticiſm : 

Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more ! 

Macbeth doth murder Sleep; the innocent ſleep; 

Sleep that knits up the ravell'd ſleeve of Care, 

The birth of each day's life, ſore Labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's ſecond courſe, 

Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt. Act. ii. Sc. 3. 
But ſee this ſubject more fully treated under the article 
Mraruox and Allegory. 

ALLEGRO, in muſic, an Italian word, denoting 
that the part is to be played in a ſprightly, briſk, live- 
ly, and gay manner. 

Piu ALLEGRo, ſignifies, that the part it is joined to 
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2 1 
ſhould be ſung or played quicker ; az 

Poco piu ALLEGRO intimates, that the part to which 
it refers ought to be 1 $8 or ſung only a little m : 
briſkly than allegro alone requires, * 

ALLEIN (Joſeph), the ſon of Tobias Allein was 
born in the Devizes, in Wiltſhire, in 1633, and eq, 
cated at Oxford. In 1655, he became aſliſtant to Mr 
Newton, in Taunton-Magdalen, in Somerſetſhire. but 
was deprived for non-conformity. He died in 1668 
”_=_ 35. He was a man of great learning, and greater 
charity ; preſerving, though a nonconformiſt and a ſe. 
vere ſufferer on that account, great reſpe& for the 
church, and loyalty to his ſovereign. He wrote ſere. 
ral books of piety, which are highly eſteemed; but 
his Alarm to unconverted ſinners is more famous than 
the reſt. There have been many editions of this little 
pious work, the ſale of which has been ve at ; of 
the edition 1672, there were 20,000 ſold; of that 1675 
with this title, - ¶ ſure guide to heaven, 50,000, There 
was alſo a Jarge impreſſion of it with its firſt title, 
in 1720. 

ALLEMAND, a fort of grave ſolemn muſic, with 
ron meaſure, and a ſlow movement.—It is alſo a briſk 

ind of dance, very common in Germany and Svit- 
zerland. 5 

ALLEMANNIC, in a general ſenſe, denotes any 
thing belonging to the ancient Germans. Thus, we 
meet with Allemannic hiſtory, Allemannic language, 
Allemannic law, &c. 

ALLEN (Thomas), a famous mathematician of the 
ſixteenth century, born at Utoxeter in Staffordſhire, 
the 21** of December 1542. He was admitted ſcholar 
of 'Trinity-college, Oxford, the 45 of June 1561; and 
in 1567, took his degree of maſter of arts. In 1570, 
he quitted his college and fellowſhip, and retired to 
Glouceſter-hall ; where he ſtudied very cloſely, and be- 
came famous for his knowledge in antiquity, philoſo- 
phy, and mathematics. Having received an Invitation 
from Henry earl of Northumberland, a great friend 
and patron of the mathematicians, he ſpent ſome time 
at the earl's houſe, where he became acquainted with 
thoſe celebrated mathematicians Thomas Harriot, John 
Dee, Walter Warner, and Nathaniel 'Torporley. Ro- 
bert earl of Leiceſter had a particular eſteem for Mr 
Allen, and would have conferred a biſhopric upon him, 
but his love of ſolitude and retirement made him de- 
cline the offer. His great ſkill in the mathematics, 
made the ignorant and vulgar look upon him as a ma: 

ician or conjurer : the author of a book intitled Le 
ceſter”s Commonwealth, has accordingly*accuſed him with 
uſing the art of figuring, to procure the earl of Lei- 
ceſter's unlawful deſigns, and endeavouring by the 
black art to bring about a match betwixt him and Queen 
Elizabeth. But without pretending to point out the 
abſurdity of the charge, it is certain that the earl fle- 
ced ſuch confidence in Allen, that nothing material in 
the ſtate was tranſacted without his knowledge; and the 
earl had conſtant information, by letter, from N 
len, of what paſſed in the univerſity. Mr Allen was 
very curious and indefatigable in collecting ſcatter 
manuſcripts relating to hiſtory, antiquity, aſtronomſ 

hiloſophy, and mathematics: theſe collections hare 
LE quoted by ſeveral learned authors, Cc. and men · 
tioned to have been in the Bibliotheca Alleniana. 


publiſhed in Latin the ſecond and third books of _ 


rr 2 a 5 


— 


ley, 


zol dius Ptolemy 


1 


of Peluſium, Concerning the Fudgment 
if the Start, or, as it 18 commonly called, of the Duadri- 
artite Conſtructian, with an expoſition. He wrote alſo 
notes on many of Lilly's books, and ſome on John 
Bale's work De Scriptoribus Maj: Britannia. Having 
lived to a great age, he died at Glouceſter-hall, on the 


zoth of September 1632. 


”" ALLENDORF, a ſmall town in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, and in the landgravate of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
remarkable for its ſalt works, and three — 
It is ſeated on the river Weſer, 15 miles eaſt of Caſſel; 
E. Long. 10. 5. N. Lat. 51. 26. 

ALLER, a river which runs thro? the duchy of Lu- 
nenburg, and falls into the Weſer, a little below Verden. 

ALLERION, or ALER10n, in heraldry, a fort of 
eagle without beak or feet, having len but 
the wings. They differ from martlets by having their 
wings expanded, whereas thoſe of the martlet are cloſe; 
and denote imperialiſts vanquiſhed and diſarmed, for 
which reaſon they are more common in Freneh than in 
German coats of arms. 

ALLES'TRY (Richard) D. D. an eminent divine, 
born at Uppington in Shropſhire, in March 1619, 
was educated in the grammar ſchool at Coventry, and 
afterwards at Chriſt-church in Oxford. His parts, 
which were extraordinary, were improved by a no leſs 
extraordinary induſtry. He took up arms for King 
Charles I. and was ſometimes ſeen with his muſket in 
one hand and his book in the other. He was very ac- 
tire in the ſervice of King Charles II. before his reſto- 
ration, and was employed by the royaliſts in tranſac- 
ting buſireſs with that prince during his exile; but was 
at ſaſt ſeized at Dover by a party of ſoldiers, and com- 
nitted priſoner to Lambeth-houſe, where he was con- 
fined 6x or eight weeks: but ſootafter the reſtoration 
ne was made canon of Chriſt- church, created doctor 
of divinity, and appointed chaplain in ordinary to the 
king, and regius profeſſor of divinity, In 1665, 
ne was appointed provoſt of Eton college, where he 
raiſed the ſchool, which he found in a low condition, 
to an uncommon pitch of reputation. The weft fide 
of the outward quadrangle of that college was built 
from the ground at his expence. 'The excellent Dr 
Hammond, who was his intimate friend, left him his 
aluable library, which he himſelf afterwards bequeath- 
td to his ſucceſſors in the divinity-chair. He was emi- 
vent for his piety, benevolence, and integrity; for the 
üncerity of his friendſhip, and his diſintereſted temper. 
He wrote ſeveral books; and a collection of his ſermons 
vere printed after his deceaſe, by Dr Fell, biſhop of 
Oxford. He died Auguſt 28") 1680. 

ALLEVEURE, a mall braſs Swediſh coin, worth 
about 44, Engliſh money. 

ALLEY (William), biſhop of Exeter in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was born at Great Wycomb in Buc- 
«nghamſhire, From Eton ſchool, in the year 1528, 
de removed to king's college, Cambridge, where he 
ok the degree of bachelor of arts. e alſo ſtudied 
Ine time at Oxford; afterwards he married, was pre- 
ented to a living, and became a zealous reformer. Up- 
on Queen Mary's acceſſion, he left his eure, and reti- 
into the north of England; where he maintained 
wife and himſelf by teaching a ſchool, and practi- 

"8 phyſic. Queen Elizabeth aſcending the throne 
be went to I. 5 . , 
ondon, where he acquired great reputa- 
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tion by reading the divinity-leQure at St Paul's, and 
in July 1560 was conſecrated biſhop of Exeter. He 
was created doctor of divinity at Oxford in Nov. 1561. 
He died on the 15th of April 1570; and was buried 
at Exeter, in the cathedral. He wrote, 1. The poor 
man's library, 2 vol. fol. Lond. 1571. Theſe volumes 
contain twelve lectures on the firſt epiſtle of St Peter, 
read at St Paul's. 2. 4 Hebrew grammar. Whether 
it was ever publiſhed, is uncertain. He tranſlated the 
Pentateuch, in the verſion of the Bible which was un- 
dertaken by queen Elizabeth's command. 

ALLEY, in gardening, a ſtraight parallel walk, 
bounded on both * with trees, ſhrubs, &c. and uſual- 
ly covered with gravel or turf. 

ALLEY, among builders, denotes a narrow paſſage 
leading from one place to another. 

Aller, in perſpective, that which, in order to have 
a greater appearance of length, is made wider at the 
entrance than at the termination. 

ALLI, a river of Italy, which running down a 
very ſteep channel from the mountains of Sl 
mixes with the Tiber at 40 miles from Rome; famous 
for the great ſlaughter of the Romans by the Gauls, 
under Brennus: hence Allzenfrr dies, an unlucky day, 
(Virgi, Ovid; ' Lucan.) Our anceſtors, ſays Cicero, 

eemed the day of the fight of Allia, more fatal than 
that of taking the city. 

ALLIANCE, in the civil and canon law, the rela- 
tion contracted between two perſons or two families by 
marriage. 

ALLIANCE is alſo uſed for a treaty entered into by 
ſovereign princes and ſtates, for their mutual ſafety and 
defence.—In this ſenſe, alliances may be diſtinguiſhed 
into ſuch as are offenſive, whereby the contracting par- 
ties oblige themſelves jointly to attack ſome other 
power; and into defenſive ones, whereby they bind 
themſelves to ſtand by and defend each other in caſe 
they are attacked by others. 

ALLIANCE, in a figurative ſenſe, is applied to any 
kind of union or connection; thus we ſay, there is an 
alliance between the church and ſtate. 

ALLIGATI, in Roman antiquity, the baſeſt kind 
of ſlaves, who were uſually kept fettered. 'The Ro- 
mans had three degrees, or orders, of ſlaves or ſervants; 
the firſt employed in the management of their eſtates ; 
the ſecond in the menial or lower functions of the fa- 
mily ; the third called a/ligati, abovementioned. 

ALLIGATION, the name of a. method of ſolving 
all queſtions that relate to the mixture of one ingredient 
with another. Though writers on arithmetic general- 
ly make alligation a branch of that ſcience ; yet, as it 
is plainly nothing more than an application of the 
common properties of numbers, in order to folve a few 
queſtions that occur in particular branches of buſineſs, 
we chuſe rather to keep it diſtinct from the ſcience of 
arithmetic. 

Alligation is generally divided into medial or alter- 
nate, 

ArLIGATio Medial, from the rates and quantities 
of the ſimples given, diſcovers the rate of the mixture. 

Rule. As the total quantity of the ſimples, 

To their price or value 
So any quantity of the mixture, 
To the rate. | 
Examp. A grocer mixeth 30 Ib. of currants, at 


4 Us 


Alley 
Alligation, 


A L. 


Alligation. 4 d. per Ib. with ro Id, of other currants, at 6 d. per 


Ib : What is the value of 1 Ib. of the mixture. 
4+ d. 
lb. d. d. 
3o, at 4 amounts to 120 
10, at 6 — 60 
40 180 
15. d. lb, d. 
If zo : 180 :: 2 2 44 

Note 1. When the quantity of each ſimple is the 
ſame, the rate of the mixture is readily found by adding 
the rates of the ſimples, and dividing their ſum by the 
number of ſimples, thus. 

Suppoſe a grocer mixes ſeveral ſorts of ſugar, and of 
each an * Viz. at 50 8. at 548. and at 
608. per C*t. the rate of the mixture will be 54 8. 8 d. 
ar Ct.; for | 


4555 


„ 
50+54+60=164, and 3)164)54 8 

Note 2. If it be required to increaſe or diminiſh the 
quantity of the mixture, ſay, As the ſum of the given 
quantities of the ſimples, to the ſeveral quantities given; 
{o the quantity of the mixture propoſed, to the quanti- 
ties of the ſunples ſought. 

Note 3. If it be required to know how much of 
each ſimple is in an aſſigned portion of the mixture, 
ſay, As the quantity of the mixture, to the ſeveral 
quantities of the ſimples given; ſo the quantity of the 
aſſigned portion, to the quantities of the ſimples ſought, 
Thus, | 

Suppoſe a grocer mixes 10 lb. of raiſins, with 30 tb. 
of almonds, and 40 tb of currants, and it be demanded, 
how many ounces of each ſort are found in every pound 
or in every ſixteen ounces of the mixture, ſay, 

Oz. 
16 2 2 raiſins. 
16 : 6 almonds. 
16 : 8 currants. 


fo. 2 10 2 
960 
80 : 40 :: 


Proof 16 

Note 4. If the rates of two ſimples, with the total 
value and total quantity of the mixture, be given, the 
quantity of each ſimple may be found as follows, Viz. 
Multiply the leſſer rate into the total quantity, ſub- 
tract the product from the total value, and the remain- 
der will be equal to the product of the exceſs of the 
higher rate above the Jower, multiplied into the quan- 
tity of the higher-priced ſimple; and conſequently the 
ſaid remainder, divided by the difference of the rates, 
will quote the ſaid quantity. Thus, 

Suppoſe a grocer has a mixture of 400 Ib weight, 
that coſt him 71. 10 8. confiſting of raifins at 4 d. 
per Ib. and almonds at 6 d. how many pounds of al- 
monds were in the mixture? | 


45. Rates. 

400 6 d. 

„ 4 4 d. 
7 10=1800 — 
1600 1600 d. 2d. 


2) 20001 O Ib, of almonds at 6 d. is 
And 300 Ib, of raiſins at 4 d. is, 5 


Proof 


Total 400 10 
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than one; anda queſtion will always admit of ſo many 
anſwers, as there are different ways of linking the 
branches. 


A. XL I 

ALtication Alternate, * the converſ, 3 
tion medial, from the rates of the ſimples, 3 7 a 
the mixture given finds the quantities of the ſim 'n 

Rules. i: Place the rate of the mixture * 
left ſide of a brace, as the root; and on the right ſid 
of the brace ſet the rates of the ſeveral ſimples — 
one another, as the branches. II. Link or allis te th 
branches, ſo as one greater and another leſs than the 
root may be linked or yoked together. III. Set the 
difference betwixt the root and the ſeveral branches, 
right againſt their reſpective yoke-fellows. Theſe al. 
ternate differences are the quantities required. Note, 
If any branch happen to have two or more yoke-fel. 
lows, the difference betwixt the root and theſe yoke. 
fellows muſt be placed right againſt the ſaid branch 
one after another, and added into one ſum. 2. In ſome 


queſtions, the branches = be alligated more ways 


Alligation alternate admits of three varieties, iz. 
1. The queſtion may be unlimited, with reſpect both 
to the quantity of the ſimples, and that of the mix. 
ture. 2. The queſtion may be limited to a certain 

uantity of one or more of the ſimples. 3. The quel- 
tion may be limited to a certain quantity of the mixture, 

Variety I. When the queſtion is unlimited, with 
reſpe& both to the quantity of the ſimples, and that 
of the mixture, this is called Alligation Simple. 

Examp. A. grocer would mix ſugars, at 5d. 7d. 
and 10 d. per Id. ſo as to ſell the mixture or compound 
at 8 d. per Id: What quantity of 2 muſt he take? 


C 5 2 2 
8 4-79): 2 
IO 3,11 4 


Here the rate of the mixture 8 is placed on the left 
ſide of the brace, as the root; and on the right ſide of 
the ſame brace are ſet the rates of the ſeveral ſimples, 
viz. 5, 7, 10, under one another, as the branches; 
according to Rule I. 

The branch 10 being greater than the root, Is alli- 
gated or linked with 7 and 5, both theſe being [els 
than the root; as directed in Rule II. 

The difference between the root 8 and the branch 5, 
viz. 3, is ſet right againſt this branch's yoke-fellow 10. 
The difference between 8 and 7 is likewiſe ſet right a. 
gainſt the yoke-fellow 10. And the difference betwit 
d and 10, viz. 2, is ſet right againſt the two yoke · fe 
lows 7 and 5; as preſcribed by Rule III. : 

As the branch 10 has two differences on the right, 
viz. 3 and 1, they are added; and the anſwer to the 
queſtion is, that 2 Ib at 5d. 2 tb at 7 d. and 4 Ib at 
10d. will make the mixture required. 

The truth and reaſon of the rules will appear by con. 
ſidering, that whatever is loſt upon any one branch 18 
gained upon its yoke-fellow. Thus, in the above ” 
ample, by ſelling 4 tb of 10 d. ſugar at 8 d. per 
there is 8 d. loſt: but the like ſum is gained upon * 
two yoke- fell ws; for by ſelling two 2 Ib of 5 A 
gar at 8 d. per tb. there is 6d. gained; and by : 64 
2 ib of 7 d. ſugar at 8 d. there 1s 2 d. gained; anc 
and 2d. make 8d. if 

Hence it follows, that the rate of the mixture mn . 
always be mean or middle with reſpect to the rat the 
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ck les; that is, it muſt be leſs than the greateſt, 
if 5 wo — an the leaſt ; otherwiſe a 4 
dlm. be impoſſible. And the price of the total quantity 
— nixed, computed at the rate of the mixture, will al- 
ways be equal to the ſum of the prices of the ſeveral 
quantities caſt up at the reſpective rates of the ſimples. 

Variety II. When the queſtion is limited to a cer- 
tain quantity of one or more of the ſimples, this is call - 
ed Alligation Partial. * 

If the quantity of one of the ſimples only be limited, 
alligate the branches, and take their differences, as if 
there had been no ſuch limitation; and then work by 
the —— proportion: 8 

As the difference right againſt the rate of the ſimple 
whoſe quantity is given, 

To the other differences reſpectively; 

8o the quantity given, 

To the ſeveral quantities ſought. 

Examp. A diſtiller would, with 40 gallons of bran- 
dy at 12 8. per gallon, mix rum at 7 s. per gallon, and 
gin at 4 8. per gallon : How much of the rum and gin 
muſt he take, to ſell the mixture at 8 8. per gallon ? 


Gal. 
12J\ 14, | 5 | 40 of brandy. 
8 ; . 4 | 32 of rum. 5 
44 4 | 32 of gin. 


The operation gives for anſwer, 5 gallons of brandy, 
4 of rum, and 4 of gin. But the queſtion limits the 
quantity of brandy to 40 gallons ; therefore ſay, 

It 5 : 4 22-40 292 | 
The quantity of gin, by the operation, being alſo 4, 
the proportion needs not be ated, 

Variety III. When the queſtion is limited to a 
certain quantity of the mixture, this is called Alliga- 
tian Total. 

After linking the branches, and taking the differen- 
ces, work by the proportion following : 

As the ſum of the differences, 

To each particular difference ; 

So the given total of the mixture, 

To the reſpective quantities required. 

Examp. A vintner hath wine at 3 8. per gallon, and 
would mix it with water, ſo as to make a compoſition 
of 144 gallons, worth 2 8. 6d. per gallon: How much 
wine, and how much water, muſt he take ? 


Gal. 
36\30 | 120 of wine. 
30 j 6 6] 24 of — Anfw. 
36 | 144 total. 


120 X 36 = 4320 
24X 0= 2 


Proof 144) 4320030 
As 36: 30: : 144: 120 
As 36: 6 :: 144: 2 


the mixture limited, the 


{ queſtion admits but of one an- 
Wer. N 


certa crocodilus. See LACERTA. 

ALLIOTH, a ſlar in the tail of the greater bear, 

5 uſed for finding the latitude at ſea. 

*. en. (from "a Ate, to avoid or ſhun, becauſe 
3h * the ſmell of it), Gak lic; a genus of the mo- 
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: . 
There being here only two fimples, and the total of 


ALLIGATOR, in zoology, a ſynonime of the la- : 


A. i 
nogynia order belonging to the hexandria claſs of Allium. 
plants. Of this genus no fewer than, 33 different ſpe- 
cies are enumerated by Linnæus, among which he in- 
cludes the cepa and porrum ; but as theks are ſo gene- 
rally known by the names of 9075 and lee, we have 
given the deſcription of them under theſe words Czra 
and Poxkun. 

The roots of garlic are of the bulbous kind, of an 
irregularly ad" Gage, with ſeveral fibres at the 
bottom; each root is compoſed of a number of leſſer 
bulbs, called cloves of garlic, incloſed in one common 
membranous coat, and eaſily ſeparable from one another. 
All the parts of this plant, but more eſpecially the 
roots, have an acrimonious, and almoſt cauſtic taſte, 
with a ſtrong offenſive ſmell, which laſt has induced 
thoſe who preſerved ſome of the ſpecies in gardens on 
account of their yellow flowers, to eradicate them. 

Culture. All the ſpecies of Garlick are very hardy, 
and will thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituation. They 
are eaſily propagated either by the roots or ſeeds. If 
from the roots, they ought to be planted in autumn, 
that they may take good root in the ground before the 
ſpring, which is neceſſary to make them flower ſtrong 
the following ſummer. If they are propagated by ſeeds, 
they may be ſown on a border of common earth, either 
in autumn, ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe, or in the ſpring 
following; and will require no farther care than to keep 
them clear from weeds. In the following autumn, they 
may be tranſplanted into the borders where they are to 
remain. 

Medicinal Uſes. This pungent root warms and ſti- 
mulates the ſolids, and attenuates tenacious juices; 
for which it is well adapted, on account of its being 


very penetrating ;z inſomuch, that, when applied to the 


feet, its ſcent is ſoon diſcovered in the breath; and, when 
taken internally, its ſmell is communicated to the urine, 
or the matter of an iſfue, and perſpires through the 
res of the ſkin. Hence, in cold leucophlegmatic ha- 
its, it proves a powerful expeQorant, diuretic, and 
emmenagogue ; and, if the patient is kept warm, ſudo- 
rific. It is alſo of great ſervice in humoral aſthmas and 
cattarhous diſorders of the breaſt, and in other diſorders 
proceeding from a laxity of the ſolids, and cold ſlug ih 
indiſpoſition of the fluids, It is alſo frequently o , 
vice in the dropſy; in the beginning of which it is parti- 
cularly recommended by Sydenham, as a warm ſtrength- 
ening medicine. By him it is alſo recommended as a 
moſt powerful revellent ; for which purpoſe he was led 
to make uſe of it in the confluent ſmall-pox. His me- 
thod was to cut the root in pieces, and apply it, tied 
in a linnen cloth, to the ſoles of the feet, about the 
eighth day of the diſeaſe, after the face began to ſwell ; 
renewing it once a-day till the . over. 
When made into an unguent with oils, and ber ex · 
ternally, garlic is ſaid to reſolve and diſcuſs cold tu- 
mours, and has been by ſome greatly celebrated in cu- 
taneous diſorders. : 

The acrimonious qualities of this root, however, ren- 
der it manifeſtly improper on many occaſions. Its li- 
beral uſe is apt to occaſion headachs, flatulencies, thirſt, 
febrile heats, inflammatory diſtempers, and ſometimes 


| diſcharges of blood from the hzmorrhoidal veſſels. In 


hot bilious conſtitutions, where there is already a degree 
of irritation, where the juices are too thin and acrimo- 
nious, or the viſcera unſound, it never fails to aggra- 


K k vate 


Allix 


| 
Allumiaor. 
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vate the diſtemper. See MaTezta Mepica, ne 85. 

ALLIX (Dr Peter), a learned French proteſtant 
divine, born at Alencon, in 1641. He became mini- 
iter of the reformed church at Rouen, where he pub- 
liſhed many learned and curious pieces; the credit of 
which induced the reformed to call him to Charenton, 
about a league from Paris, being the principal church 
they had in France. On the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, he retired to England; where he ſtudied the 
langua with ſo much ſucceſs, as to publiſh a work, 
intitled Refledtions on the books in the Holy Scriptures, 
to eſtabliſh the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 2 vols; 
which he dedicated to James II. acknowledging his 
obligations to that prince, and his kind behaviour to 
the diſtreſſed refugees in general. He wrote ſeveral 
other treatiſes relating to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; which 
rendered him as famous in England as in France, for 
his ingenious and ſolid defences of the reformed reli- 
gion. He was complimented with the degree of D. D. 
and in 1690 was made treaſurer of the church of Sa- 
liſbury. He died in 1717. 

ALLOA, or ALLowar, a ſea-port town of Men- 
tieth, in Scotland, ſeated on the river Forth, five miles 
eaſt of Stirling; and remarkable for its fine caſtle, the 
ſeat of the 5 Mar, and for the coal- mines near it. 
W. Long. 3. 45. N. Lat. 56. 10. 

ALLOBROGES, (Inſcriptions, Livy, Velleius, 
Florus); from Allabrox, (Horace): a people of Gallia 
Narbonenſis, ſituated between the rivers Iſara and Rho- 
danus, and the Lacus Lemanus ; commended by Ci- 
cero for their fidelity, diſcommended by Horace on 
account of their fondneſs for novelty. 

ALLOCATION denotes the admitting or allow- 
ing of an article of an account, eſpecially in the ex- 
chequer. Hence, | 

ALLOCATIONE Facienda, is a writ directed to the lord 
treaſurer, or barons of the exchequer, commandin 
them to allow an accountant ſuch ſums as he has law- 
fully expended in the execution of his office. 

ALLODIUM, or ALLevp, denotes lands which 


are the abſolute property of their owner, without bein 


obliged to pay any ſervice or acknowledgment what- 
ever to a ſuperior lord. 

ALLOY, or ALLay, properly ſignifies a propor- 
tion of a baſer metal mixed with a finer one. The al- 
loy of gold is eſtimated by carats, that of ſilver by 
penny-weights. See GoLD, Cc. In different nations, 
different proportions of alloy are uſed ; whence their 
moneys are ſaid to be of different degrees of ſineneſs or 
baſeneſs, and are valued — in foreign ex- 
changes. 

In a more general ſenſe, the word is employed in 
chemiſtry to ſignify the union of different metallie mat- 
ters. — As an infinity of different combinations may be 
made according to the nature, the number, and the 
proportions of the metallic matters capable of being al- 
toyed, we ſhall not here enter into the detail of the 
particular alloys, all which are not yet ncarly known. 
Thoſe which are uſed, as Bronze, Tombac, Braſs, White 
Copper, &c. may be found under their particular names 
and what is known concerning other allays may be 
Bop under the names of the different metals and ſemi- 
metals. 


ALLUMINOR, a perſon who colours or paints. 


upon paper or parchment.— The word is derived from 


1 
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the French allumer, to lighten. Ak 

ALLUSION, in rhetoric, a figure by which ſome. * 
thing is applied to, or underſtood of, another, on ac. A 
count ſome ſimilitude between them. N 

ALLUVION, in law, denotes the gradual increaſe 
of land along the ſea-ſhore, or on banks of rivers &. ay 10 

ALLY, in matters of polity, a ſovereign prince or wo g. 
Kate that has entered TG with . e 

ALMACANT ARS. See ALMucaAnTaARs, 

ALMACARRON, a ſea- port town of Spain, in the 
dim of Murcia, at the mouth of the river Guada. 
antin. It is about twenty miles weſt of Carthagena, 
and is remarkable for the prodigious quantity of alum 
found in its territory. W. Long. 1. 15. N. Lat. 3. 40, 

ALMA DE, a town of Spain, in the province of La 
Mancha, in the kingdom of Caſtile, ſituated upon the 
top of a mountain, where are the moſt ancient as well 
as the richeſt ſilver mites in Europe. 

ALMADLIE, a kind of canoe, or ſmall veſſel, about 
four fathoms long, commonly made of bark, and uſed 
by the negroes of Africa. 

ALMADIE is alſo the name of a kind of long-hoats, 
fitted out at Calicut, which are eighty feet in length, 
and fix or ſeven in breadth. They are exceedingly ſwift, 
and are otherwiſe called cathuri. 

ALMAGEST), in matters of literature, is particu- 
larly uſed for a collection or book compoſed by Ptole- 
my, containing various problems of the ancients both 
in geometry and aſtronomy. 

838 is alſo the title of other collections of 
this kind. Thus, Riccioli has publiſhed a book of a- 
ſtronomy, which he calls the New Almage/t; and Pluc- 
kenet, a book which he calls 4lmageſirum Botanicum. 

ALMAGRA, a fine deep red ochre, with ſome ad- 
mixture of purple, very heavy, and of a denſe yet fri- 
able ſtructure, and rough duſty ſurface. It adheres 
very firmly to the tongue, melts freely and eaſily in the 
mouth, is of an auitere and ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, and 
ſtains the ſkin in touching. It is the S Atticum of the 
ancients: it ferments very violently with acid menſtruums; 
by which ſingle quality, it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from the Si Syricum, to which it has in many reſpects 
a great affinity. It is found in immenſe quantities, in 
many parts of Spain; and in Andaluſia there are in a 
manner whole mountains of it. It is uſed in painting, 
and in medicine as an aſtringent. 

ALMAGRO, a fortreſs of Spain, the capital of 
one of the diſtrits of La Mancha. It was built by 
the archbiſhop Roderic of Toledo, who finiſhed it in 
1214, and put a conſiderable garriſon into it to reſtrain 
the incurſions of the Moors. This was hardly done, 
when the fortreſs was beſieged by an army of 5009 
horſe and foot, under the command of a Mooriſh of- 
cer of great reputation; but the prelate, its founder, 
took care to ſupply thoſe within with ſuch plenty of ne- 
ceſſaries, that at length the enemy found themſelves o- 
bliged to raiſe the ſiege and retire with great loſs. 

ALMANACK, a book, or table, containing 4 a | 
lendar of days and months, the riſing and N 
the ſun, the age of the moon, the eelipſes of both # 
minaries, &c.— Authors are divided with regard to * 
etymology of the word; ſome deriving it from the 4 
rabic particle al, and manach, to count ; ſome from « ; 
manah, new-years gifts, becauſe the Arabian _ 
gers uſed at the beginning of the year to make prele of 


} See 4. 
Lance. 


Aenneck. of their ephe 
—-—— almaen-achte, 


logy to 


days of the week 
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merides ; and others, from the Teutonic 
obſervations on all the months. Mr John- 
ſon deriv's it from the Arabic particle a/, and the 
Greek , a month. But the molt ſimple etymology 
appears from the common ſpelling ; the word —_ 
app 

compoſed of two Arabic ones, Al Manack, whic 
fonify the Diary. All the claſſes of Arabs are com- 
monly much given to the ſtudy of aſtronomy and aſtro- 
both which a paſtoral life, and a ſort of huſ- 
bandry, not only incline them, but give them time and 
leiſure to apply themſelves to them. They neither ſow, 
reap, plant, travel, buy or ſell, or undertake any expe- 
dition or matter, without previouſly conſulting the ſtars, 
or, in other words, their almanacks, or ſome of the ma- 
ks of them. From theſe people, by their vicinity to 
Lurope, this art, no leſs uſeful in one ſenſe than ſtupid 
and ridiculous in another, hath paſſed over hither: and 
thoſe aſtronomical compoſitions have ſtill every where 
not only retained their old Arabic name ; but were, 
like theirs, for a long while, and ſtill are among many 
European nations, interſperſed with a great number of 
aſtrological rules for planting, ſowing, bleeding, pur- 
ging, &c. down to the cutting of the hair and paring 
of the nails. Regiomontanus appears to have been the 
firlt in Europe, however, who reduced almanacks into 
their preſent form and method, gave the characters of 
cach year and month, foretold the eclipſes and other 
phaſes, calculated the motions of the planets, &c. His 
tirſt almanack was publiſhed in 1474. a 

Almanacks differ from one another, chiefly, in con- 
tain'ag ſome more, others fewer, particulars. 

The eſſential part is the calendar of months and days, 
with the riſings and ſettings of the ſun, age of the 
moon, &c. To theſe are added various parerga, altro- 
nomical, meteorological, chronological, political, ru- 
ral, &c. as calculations and accounts of eclipſes, ſolar 
iagreſſes, prognoſtics of the weather, tables of the 
tides, terms, &c. liſts of poſts, offices, dignities, pub- 
lic inſtitutions, with many other articles political as 
well as local, and diflering in different countries.— 
A great variety are annually publiſhed in Britain; ſome 
for binding, which may be denominated book-alma- 
nacht; others in looſe papers, called ſheet-almanack-s. 

The modern almanack anſwers to the Faſti of the 
ancient Romans, See FasT1. . 

Conſirudtion of Aumanacks, The firſt thing to be 
done is, to. compute the ſun's and moon's place for 
each day of the year, or it 'may be taken from ſome 
ephemerides and entered into the almanack ; next, find 
the dorainical letter, and, by means thereof, diftrib::te 
the calendar 5nto weeks ; then, having computed the 
time of eaſter, by it fix the other moveable feaſts ; ad- 
ding the unmoveable ones, with the names of the mar- 
tyrs, the rifing and ſetting of each luminary, the length 
of day and night, the a este of the planets, the = 
es of the moon, and the ſun's entrance into the car- 
coal points of the ecliptic, z. e. the two equinoxes and 
hs N By the help of good aſtronomical tables 

ae merides, the conſtruction of almanacks is ex- 


tremely eaſy. 


dice te among antiquaries, is alſo the name 
Enden 3 Inc of inſtrument, uſually of wood, in- 
os wm varions-hgures and Ru nic characters, and 

pretenting the order of the feaſts, dominical letters, 
„and golden number, with other mat- 
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ters neceſſary to be known throughout the year; uſed Alman?», 


by the ancient northern nations, in their computations 
of time, both civil and ecclefiaſtical, Almanacks of 
this kind are known by various names, among the dif- 
ferent” nations wherein they have been uſed; as rim- 
ſtocks, primſtarics, runſtocks, runſtaffs, S:ipiones Ru- 
nici, Bacculi Annales, clogs, &c, They appear to 
have been uſed only by the Swedes, Danes, and 
Norwegians. From the ſecond of theſe people, their 
uſe was introduced into England, whence divers remains 
of them in the counties. Dr Plot has given the de- 
ſcription and figure of one of theſe clogs, found in 
Staffordſhire, under the title of The perpetual Stafford- 
ſhire Almanack. The external figure and matter of 
theſe calendars appear to have been various. Some- 
times they were cut on one or more wooden leaves, 


bound together after the manner of books; ſometimes 


on the ſcabbards of ſwords, or even on daggers; ſome- 
times on tools and implements, as portable ſtcelyards, 
hammers, the helves of hatchets, flails, &c. Some- 
times they were made of braſs or horn ; ſometimes of 
the ſkins of eels, which, being drawn over a ſtick pro- 
perly inſcribed, retained the impreſſions of it. But 
the molt uſual form was that of walking-ſtaves, or 
flicks, which they carried about with them to church, 
market, &c. Each of theſe ſtaves is divided into three 
regions, whereof the firlt indicates the ſigns, the ſecond 
the days of the week and year, and the third the gol- 
den number. The characters engraven on them are, 
in ſome, the ancient Runic; in others, the later Gothic 
characters of Ulfilus. The ſaints days are expreſſed 
in hieroglyphics, ſigniſicative either of ſome endow- 
ment of the ſaint, the manner of his martyrdom, or the 


like. Thus, againſt the notch for the firſt of March, 


or St David's day, is repreſented a harp ; againſt the 
25th of October, or Criſpin's day, a pair of ſhoes ; 
againſt the 10th of Auguſt, or St Lawrence's day, a 
gridiron ; and, laſtly, againſt New-year's day, a horn, 
the mark of good drinking, which our anceſtors gave 
a looſe to at that ſeaſon. 

ALMANZ A, a little town of New-Caitile, on the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Valencia in Spain, fituated 
in W. Long. 1. 19. N. Lat. 38. 54. It is remarkable 
for the defeat of the alhes in 1707, under the Marquis 
de las Minas and the Earl of Galway. In the begin- 
ning of this action, the Engliſh troops penetrated thro' 
the centre of the Spaniſh army ; but the Portugueſe 
cavalry being broken by the Spaniſh, and the French in- 
fantry making a dreadful fire on their flanks, the allied 
army was at laſt broken, and began their retreat when 
it was almoſt dark. Colonel Hill carried off the re- 
mains of thirteen battalions towards the river Xucar, 
which, if they could have paſſed, they might have 
been ſafe : but being very much fatigued, they were 
obliged to halt ; by which means they were ſurrounded, 
and forced to ſurrender priſoners of war. In this bat- 
tle, the allies loſt 120 ſtandards, together with all their 
artillery and ba gage 3 a great number were killed, and 
ſeveral thouſands taken priſoners. The Marquis de las 
Minas was dangerouſly wounded ; and his miſtreſs, in 
the garb of an amazon, killed by his fide. The carl 
of Galway had two cuts croſs the face, which, though 
not 8. ns had prevented him from ſeeing, or gi- 
ving orders properly. 

aa or ALMARIC, a tenet broached in 

K k 2 France 


Almarie. 
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Aimedia France by one Almaric, in the year 1209. It conſiſt- 


ed in affirming, that every Chriſtian was actually a 
member of Chriſt ; and that without this faith no one 
could be ſaved. His followers went farther, and af- 
firmed, that the power of the Father laſted only during 
the continuance of the Moſaic law ; that the comin 

of Chriſt introduced a new law ; that at the end of this 
began the reign of the Holy Ghoſt ; and that now 
confeſſion and the ſacraments were at an end, and that 
every one is to be ſaved by the internal operations of the 
Holy Spirit alone, without any external a& of reli- 

ion. 

ALME DI, a frontier-town of Portugal, in the 
province of Tralos Montes, on the confines of Leon, 
where there was a very briſk action between the French 
and Portugueſe in 1663; 17 miles N. W. of Cividad 
Rodrigo. W. Long. 7. 10. N. Lat. 40. 41. 

ALMEHRAB, in the Mahometan cuſtoms, a nich 
in their moſques, pointing towards the kebla or temple 
of Mecca, to which they are obliged to bow in pray- 
ing. See KEBLA. : 

ALMENE, in commerce, a weight of two pounds 
uſed to weigh ſaffron in ſeveral parts of the continent 
of the E. Indies. 

ALMERIA, a ſea-port town in the kingdom of 
Granada in Spain, pleaſantly ſituated in a fine bay at 
the mouth of the river Almeria, on the Mediterranean : 
W. Long. 3. 20. N. Lat. 36. 51. This town is by 
ſome thought to have riſen upon the ruins of the an- 
cient Abdera, and was formerly a place of great con- 
ſequence. It was taken from the Moors in 1147, by 
the emperor Conrad III. in conjunction with the 
French, Genoeſe, and Piſans.—It was at that time the 
ſtrongeſt place in Spain, held by the infidels ; from 
which their privateers, which were exceedingly nume- 
rous, not only troubled the ſea- coaſts inhabited by the 
Chriſtians, but gave equal diſturbance to the maritime 
provinces of France, Italy, and the adjacent iſlands. 
The city being well fortified, having a- ſtrong ca- 
ile, a numerous garriſon, and being excellently pro- 
vided with every thing neceſſary, made a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance; but was at laſt taken by ſtorm, when the vic- 
tor put to the ſword all the inhabitants who were found 
in arms, diſtributing the beſt part of the plunder a- 
mong his allies, whom he ſent away thoroughly ſatis- 
tied. The Genoeſe, particularly, acquired here that 
emerald veſſel which ſtills remains in their treaſury, and 
is deemed invaluable. 

Upon its reduction by the Chriſtians, Almeria be- 
came a biſhopric ; but is, at preſent, very little better 
than a village, indifferently inhabited, and has nothing 
to teſtify ſo much as the probability of its former great- 
neſs, except certain circumſtances which cannot be 
effaced even by the indolence of the Spamards them- 
ſelves. What theſe are, Udal ap Rhys, a Welſhman, 
thus deſcribes, in his tour through Spain and Portugal. 
Its climate,“ ſays he, © is fo peculiarly bleſſed, that 
one really wants words to expreſs its charms and excel- 
lence. Its fields and meads are covered with flowers 
all the year round; they are adorned alſo with palms, 
myrtles, plane-trees, oranges, and olives; and the moun- 
tains and promontories near it are as noted for their 
producing a great variety of precious ſtones, inſomuch 


that the next promontory to it is called the Cape of 


Gates, which is a corruption from the word agates, the 
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felos de ſe, which he is to diſtribute among the poor. 


1 
hills thereabouts abounding in that ſort of precious ſtoneʒ 
as well as in emeralds and amethyſts, granites or coarſe 
rubies, and extreme curious alabaſter in the mountains Al 
of Filaures.“ | | 
ALMIGGIM-woop, (Scripture), is thou 
that of the Indian — — being B 
white, was greatly eſteemed for making nate inſtru. 
ments. | 
ALMISSA, a ſmall but ſtrong town at the mouth 
of the Cetina, in Dalmatia, famous for its piracies ; 
ten miles Eaſt of Spalatro. E. Long. 39. 33. N. Lat, 
43. 56. 
ALMOND, the fruit of the almond- tree *. See 4 
Al Mond, in commerce, a meaſure by which the Por. 4a; * 
tugueſe ſell their oil; 26 almonds make a pipe. 
ALumowDs, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given to 
two glands, generally called the fonfils. 
ALumoxD-Furnace, among refiners, that in which the 
ſlags of litharge, left in 2 ſilver, are reduced to 
lead again, by the help of charcoal. 

' Aumoxps, among lapidaries, ſignify pieces of rock- 
cryſtal, uſed in adorning branch-candleſticks, &c. on 
account of the reſemblance they bear to the fruit of that 
name. 

ALMONDBURY, a village in England, in the 
welt-riding of Yorkſlure, ſix miles from Halifax, 

ALMONER, in its primitive ſenſe, denotes an officer 
in religious houſes, to whom belonged the management 
and diſtribution of the alms of the houſe. By the an- 
cient canons, all monaſteries were to ſpend at leaſt a 
tenth part of their income in alms to the poor. The 
almoner of St Paul's is to diſpoſe of the monies left for 
charity, according to the appointment of the donors, 
to bury the poor who die in the neighbourhood, and 
to breed up eight boys to ſinging, for the uſe of the 
choir. By an ancient canon, all biſhops are required 
to keep almoners. a 

Lord Al Mox ER, or Lord High ALMONER, of Eng- 
land, is an eccleſiaſtical officer, generally a biſhop, who 
has the forfeiture of all deodands, and the goods of 


He has alſo, by virtue of an ancient cuſtom, the power 
of giving the firſt diſh from the king's table to what- 
ever poor perſon he pleaſes, or, inſtead of it, an alms 
in money. | 
Great ALMONER, Grand AUMONIER, in France, 18 
the higheſt dignity in that kingdom. To him 112 
the ſuperintendency of all hofbitals and houſes of le- 
pers. The king receives the ſacrament from his hand; 
and he ſays mh before the king, in all grand ceremo- 
nies and ſolemnities. 
ALMONRY, Avmnzxy, AuBRVY. See AMBRY- 
ALMS, a general term for what is given out of cha- 
rity to the poor. 
In the early ages of Chriſtianity, the alms of the 
charitable were divided into four parts; one of whic 
was allotted to the biſhop, another to the prieſts, and 
a third to the deacons and ſub-deacons, which made 
their whole ſubſiſtence ; the fogrth part was employed 
in relieving the poor, and in fepairing the churches. 
No religious ſyſtem is more frequent or warm 1 1's 
exhortations to alms-giving, than the Mahometan. The 
Alcoran repreſents : as a neceſſary means to make 
prayer be heard. Hence that ſaying of one of their 


kalifs: “ Prayer carries us half-way to God, — 


Alms 


}! 
f 


Alnus. 
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AL N 

; to the door of his palace, and alms introduces 
TEES preſence- chamber.“ Hence many illuſtri- 
ous examples of this virtue among the Mahometans. 
Haſan, the ſon of Ali, and gran fon of Mohammed, 
in particular, is related to have thrice in his life divided 
his ſubſtance equally between himſelf and the poor, and 
twice to have given away all he had. And the gene- 
ality are ſo addicted to the doing of good, that they 
extend their charity even to brutes. 

Aus, alſo denotes lands or other effects left to 
churches or religious houſes, on condition of praying 
for the ſoul of the donor. Hence, 

Free Alus was that which is liable to no rent or 
ſervice. ES, 5 

Reaſonable ALms was a certain portion of the eſtates 
of inteſtate perſons, allotted to the poor. 

Arus Box, or Cheſt, a ſmall cheſt, or coffer, called 
by the Greeks kHiν, wherein anciently the alms were 
collected, both at church and at private houſes. 

The alms-cheſt, in Engliſh churches, is a ſtrong box, 
with a hole in the upper part, having three keys, one 
to be kept by the parſon or curate, the other two by 
the church-wardens. The erecting of ſuch alms-cheſt 
in every church is enjoined by the book of canons, as 
alſo the manner of diſtributing what 1s thus collected 
among the poor of the pariſh, 

Alus-Houſe, a petty kind of hoſpital, for the main- 
tenance of a certain number of poor, aged, or diſabled 

eople. 

R A LMUCANTARS, in aſtronomy, an Arabic word 
denoting circles of the ſphere paſling through the cen- 
ter of the ſun, or a ſtar, parallel to the horizon, being 
the ſame as PARALLELS V Altitude. 

AuwucanTars-Staff, is an inſtrument uſually made 
of pear-tree or box, having an arch of fiftcen degrees; 
uſed to take obſervations of the ſun, about the time of 
its riſing and ſetting ; in order to find the amplitude, 
and conſequently the variation of the compais. 

ALMUCIUM, denotes a kind of cover for the head, 
worn chiefly by monks and eccleſiaſties: It was of a 
{quare form, and ſeems to have given riſe to the bon- 
nets of the ſame ſhape {till retained in univerſities and 
cathedrals. 

ALMUG-TREE, mentioned in Scripture, is ſup- 
my to be the ſame with that which produces the gum 
arabic, | a 

ALMUNECAR, a ſea- port town in the kingdom 
of Granada, ſeated on the Mediterranean, with a good 
harbour, defended by a ſtrong caſtle, twenty miles Buch 
of Alhama. W. Long. 3. 45. N. Lat. 36. 50. 

ALNAGE, or AULNAGE, the meaſuring of wool- 
len manufactures with an ell. It was at fr intended 
as a proof of the goodneſs of that commodity, and ac- 
cordingly a ſeal was invented as a mark that. the com- 
modity was made according to the ſtatute ; but, it be- 
ing now poſlible to purchale theſe ſeals, they are affix- 
ed, whenever the vender pleaſes, to all cloaths indiſeri- 
minately, to the great prejudice of our woollen manu- 
factures. 3 

ALNAGER, a public officer, whoſe duty it is to 
examine into the aſſize of all woollen cloth, fix ſeals 
2 various pieces, and collect the alnage- duty for 

ALNUS a ſpecies of the alder tree. See BzTULA. 

LNUS, in the ancient theatres, that part which was 


Wa 


„ 


moſt diſtant from the ſtage. 

ALNWICK, a thoroughfare town in Northumber- 
land, on the road to Scotland. Here Malcom, kin 
of Scotland, making an inroad into Pan wonre Fas 
was killed, with Edward his ſon, and his army defeated 
by Robert Mowbray, earl of this county, anne 1092. 
Likewiſe William, king of Scotland, in 1174, inva- 
ding England with an army of 80,000 men, was here 
encountered, his army routed, and himſelf made pri- 
ſoner. The town is populous, and in general well 
built; it has a large town-houſe, where the quarter- 
ſeſſions and county-courts are held, and members of 
parliament elected. It has a ſpacious ſquare, in which 
a market is held every Saturday. Alnwick appears 
to have been formerly fortified, by the veſtiges of a 
wall ſtill viſible in many parts, and three gates which 
remain almoſt entire. It is governed by four chamber- 
lains, who are choſen once in two years out of a com- 
mon council, conſiſting of 24 members. It is orna- 
mented by a ſtately old Gothic caſtle, which has been 
the ſeat of the noble family of Piercy, earls of North- 
umberland. As the audits for receipt of rents have 
ever been in this caſtle, it has always been kept in to- 
lerable repair; and not many years ago, it was repaired 
and beautified by the earl of Northumberland, who 
made very conſiderable alterations, upon a moſt elegant 
plan, with a view to reſide in it ſome part of the * 
mer- ſeaſon. The manner of making freemen is pecu- 
liar to this place, and indeed is as ridiculous as ſingu- 
lar. The perſons who are to be made free, or, as the 
phraſe is, leap the well, aſſemble in the market- place, 
very early in the morning, on the 25*Þ of April, being 
St Mark's day. They appear on horſe- back, with e- 
very man his {word by his fide, dreſſed in white, and 


with white mght-caps, attended by the four chamber- 


lains and the caſtle-bailiff, mounted and armed in the 
fame manner; from hence they proceed, with muſic 
playing before them, to a large dirty pool, called Free- 
man's-well, where they diſmount, and draw up in a 
body, at ſome diftance from the water; and then ruſh 
into it all at once, and ſeramble through the mud as 
faſt as they can. As the water is generally very foul, 
they come out in a dirty condition; but taking a dram, 
they put on dry cloaths, r:mount their horſes, and 
ride full gallop round the confines of the diſtrict ; 
then re-enter the town, ſword in hand, and are met 
by women dreſſed in ribbons with belts and garlands, 
dancing and ſinging. Theſe are called t#mber-waſts. 
The houſes. of the new freemen are on this day diſtin- 
guiſhed by a great holly-buſh, as a ſignal fortheir friends 
to aſſemble aud make merry with them after their re- 
turn. This ceremony is owing to King John, who was 
mired in this well; and who, as a puniſhment for not 
mending the road, made this a part cf their charter. 
Alnwick is 310 miles north by weſt from London, 33 
north of Newcaſtle,.and- 29 ſouth of Berwick. Long. 
I. 10. Lat. 55. 24- 

ALOA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival kept in ho- 
nour of Ceres by the huſbandmen, and ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble our harveſt- home. | 

ALOE, in botany, a genus of the monogynia or- 
der, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants. Of this- 
genus, botanical writers enumerate 23 

Species. 1. The mitriformis, or rattre-ſhaped aloe. 
The leaves of this cloſely embrace the ſtalks; they 
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are thick, ſucculent, broad at their baſe, growing nar- 
rower, and ending in a point; they draw together to- 
wards the top, where they ſomewhat reſemble a mi- 
tre, from whence the ſpecies takes its name. The 
flower-ſtem riſes about three feet high; on the top of 
which the flowers come out in a ſort of globular ſpike, 
which afterwards becomes cylindrical. They have 
long footſtalks, which come out horizontally, ſo that 
the flowers hang downward. They are tubulous, and 
cut into ſix unequal ſegments to the bottom, three be- 
ing alternately broader than the others. The tube of 
the flower is of a fine red colour, and the brim of it a 
pale green, ſo that they make a fine appearance when 
the ſpikes of flowers are large. 2. The barbadenſis, 
common, or Barbadoes aloe. The leaves of this ſort 
are about four inches broad at their baſe, where they 
are near two inches thick, and diminiſh gradually to a 
point, V a few indentures on their edges, and when 
young are ſpotted with white. The flower-ſtem riſes 
near three feet high. The flowers ſtand in a flender 
looſe ſpike with very ſhort footſtalks, hanging down- 
wards. They are tubulous, cut into ſix parts, and of 
a bright yellow calour. 3. The arboreſcens, or ſword- 


aloe. This grows to the height of 10 or 12 feet, with 


a ſtrong naked ſtem, the leaves growing at the top, 
which cloſely embrace the ſtalk ; they are about two 
iaches broad at their baſe, growing narrower to apoint, 


and are indented on their edges, each being armed 


with a ſtrong crooked ſpine. The flowers grow in a 
pyramidal ſpike, of a bright red colour ; and are in 
beauty in November and December. 4. The africana, 
or African aloe. This' ſpecies reſembles the former ; 
but the leaves are broader, and have ſeveral] ſpines on 
the back fide towards the extremities, and the flowers 
grow in a looſer ſpike. 5. The diſticha, by ſome call- 
ed the 222 by others Carolina- ale. This ſeldom 
riſes above two feet high. Ihe leaves are very broad 
at the baſe, where they cloſely embrace the ſtalk, and 
gradually decreaſe to a point. The edges are ſet with 
iharp ſpines, and the under leaves ſpread open horizon- 
tally every way. Theſe are of a dark green colour 
ſpotted with white, ſomewhat reſembling the colour 
of ſoft ſoap, from whence the plant got the name of 


ap- ale. The flowers grow in umbels on the tops of 


the ſtalks, are of a beautiful red colour, and appear 
in Auguſt and September. 6. 'The obſcura, with 
very broad ſpotted leaves embracing the ſtalk, whoſe 
edges are ſet with ſpines, and flowers growing in an 
umbel. This very much reſembles the former; only 
the leaves are broader, and of a lighter green. The 
edges and alſo the ſpines are of a copper colour, and 
the flowers grow in looſe ſpikes. They appear in 


September. 7. The plicatilis, with ſword-ſhaped 


ſmooth leaves, grows to the height of ſix or ſeven feet. 
It has a ſtrong ſtem, towards the upper part of which 
are produced two, three, or four heads, compoſed of 
long, compreſſed, pliable leaves, placed two ways, ly- 
ing over one another, with their edges the ſame way. 
The flowers are produced in ſhort looſe ſpikes of a red 
colour, and appear at different times of the year. 
8. The brevioribus, with leaves embracing the ſtalks, 
which are prickly on every ſide. This is an humble 
plant, ſeldom riſing more than a foot high. The 
leaves grow near the ground, are broad at the baſe, 


where they embrace the ſtalk, and gradually dimi- 


niſh to a point. Their edges, and alſo their 
parts, are beſet with pretty ſharp ſpines. The 


upper Aly, 


flowers — 


row in looſe ſpikes, the tubulous part being red 
the brim of a light po colour. g. N 


or partridge- breaſt a 


oe, is a low plant, ſeldom riſin 2. 


bove eight inches high. The leaves of this are trjan. 
gular, and curiouſly veined and ſpotted, ſomewhat like 


the feathers of a oppo. ph breaſt. The flowers grow 
are of a fine red colour tipped 
or 


in very looſe ſpikes, an 


with green. 10, The hedge-hog aloe is a very 
plant, never riſing to have ſtalks. The leaves are beſet 


on their edges and both ſurfaces, with ſoft ſpine 


$, very 


cloſely; from whence its name. The flowers grow on a 


looſe head; and are of a fine red colour below, but of 


a pale green ahove. 11. The viſcoſa, with funn 


el-ſha- 


ped flowers, grows near a foot ws with triangu. 
e 


ar leaves of a dark green colour, 
thinly upon very ſlender footſtalks, are of an 


flowers grow 


herba- 


ceous colour, and their upper part turns backward, 
12. The ſpiralis, with oval crenated flowers, grows ſome. 
what like the former ; only the flowers grow upon tal. 
ler ſtalks, which branch out and grow in very long 
cloſe ſpikes. 13. The linguiforme, or tongue. aloe, 
has its leaves about ſix inches in length, and ſhaped like 
a tongue. 'The flowers grow in ſender looſe ſpikes, 
each hanging downward, of a red colour below, and 


green at the top. 14. The margaritifera, or large 


pearl aloe, is a very beautiful plant. It is ſmaller than 
moſt of the aloe kind. The leaves are ſhort, very thick, 
ſharp pointed, and turning down, with a large thick 
end, appear there triangular, The colour of the leaves 
is a fine green, ſtripped in an elegant manner with 


white, and frequently tipped with red at the 
The flower-ſtall:, which riſes in the midf of the 
is round, ſmooth, of a purple colour, and ge 
about eight inches high. Wh 


point, 
leaves, 
nerally 


en the plant has been 


properly cultivated, the flowers are ſtripped with green 


and white; and ſometimes they are entirely white. 


This aloe is ſingular in not having the bitter reſinous 


juice with which the leaves of moſt others abound; 


when a leaf of this ſpecies is cut, what runs from it is 


watery, colourleſs, and perfectly inſipid “. 15. The pla L. 


vera, or ſocotorine aloe, hath long, narrow, ſucculent 
leaves, which come out without any order, and form 
large heads. The ſtalks grow three or four feet high; 
_ have two, three, and ſometimes four, of theſe 
heads branching out from it. The flowers grow 1n 


long ſpikes, eac 8 on a pretty long footſtalk; 


they are of a bright re 


colour tipped with green, 


and generally appear in the winter ſeaſon. 16. The 
glauca, with a ſhort ſtalk, and flowers growing in 
a head.. This reſembles the eighth in ſome particu- 
lars; but the leaves are much broader, and ſpread vide 
on every ſide, whereas thoſe of the eighth are ranged 
only two ways, and are narrow. The brevioribus al- 
ſo flowers but ſeldom, whereas the glauca flowers au- 
nually in the ſpring. 17. The arachnoidea, or cob- 
web-aloe, never riſes from the ground, but the leaves 
ſpread flat on the ſurface. The flower-ſtalk riſes about 
a foot high, is very lender, and hath three or four 
ſmall * oak flowers ſtanding at a diſtance from 
each other. Theſe are tubulous, and, at the brim, 
cut into fix parts which turn backward. 18. The her- 


bacea, with oval leaves, is alſo a ſmall plant 
ing near the ground. The leaves are almoſt 


grow 
cylin- 
drice 


ho. J. 
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; ard their baſe, but angular near their ends, 
we" og with ſhort ſoft Foinee at the angles. "Theſe 
leaves are ſhorter, and of a. darker green colour, than 
thoſe of the former ſort. 19. The retuſa, or cuſhion- 
aloe, hath very ſhort, thick, ſucculent leaves, com- 
preſſed on the upper fide like a cuſhion, This 3 
very cloſe to the ground; the flowers _ on-ſlender 
{alks, and are of an herbaceous colour. 20. The 


yerrucoſa, or pearl-tongue- aloe, hath long, narrow, 


tongue-ſhaped leaves, which are hollowed on their 2 

er fide, but keel-ſhaped below. They are cloſely 
ſtudded on every fide, with ſmall white protuberances; 
from whence the plant hath had the name of pearl-tongue- 
ale, The flowers grow on pretty tall ſtalks, and form 
looſe ſpikes, each 1anging downward. They are of 
a beautiful red colour, tipped with green. 21. The ca- 


rinata, or low aloe, with fleſhy, keel-ſhaped, ſpotted - 


leaves. This hath ſome reſemblance to the laſt, but 
the leaves are much broader and thicker ; the flow- 
ers alſo are of a paler colour, and the ſpikes ſhort- 
er. 22. The ferox, with dark green leaves, beſet 
with ſpines on every fide. This 1 grows to the 
height of eigbt or ten feet, with a ſtrong ſtem. The 
leaves grow on the top, and cloſely embrace the ſtalk. 
They come out irregularly, and ſpread every way. 
They are near four inches broad at the baſe; and 
diminiſh gradually to the top, where they end in a 
ſpine, This ſort hath not as yet-flowered in Britain. 
23. The uvaria, with reflexed flowers, lying over each 
other like tiles on a houſe. This ſpecies hath ve 
long, narrow, triangular leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of 
the buiruſhn, The flowers are produced in cloſe thick 
ſnikes, upon ſtalks near three feet high. They are of 
an orange colour, having fix yellow ſtamina, which 
come cut beyond the tube of the flower ; ſo that when 
the plants are ſtrong, and produce large ſpikes, they 
make a fine appearance. The flowers appear in Au— 
gust and September. There is a variety of this ſpe- 
cies with narrower leaves, and longer ſpikes of flow- 
ers. 

Culture. The proper earth for planting theſe vege- 
tables in, is, one half freſh Ii ght earth from a com- 
mon, and the reſt an equal mixture of white ſea-ſand 
and ſiſted lime-rubbiſh. This mixture ſhould be al- 
ways made fix or eight months before the plants are to 
be ſet in it. The common aloe will live in a dry green- 
kouſe in winter; and may be placed in the open air in 
ſummer, in a ſheltered ſituation, but muſt have very little 
water, Moſt of the other aloes are beſt preſerved in an 
ary glaſs-caſe, in which there is a ſtove, to make a little 
fre in very bad weather. The tendereſt kinds require 
a greater ſhare of heat to preſerve them in winter, and- 
ihould be kept in a good ſtove, in a degree of heat ten 
gem above temperate.. Many other kinds may alſo 
key kept in this heat; but the greater the heat, the 

1 * water they always require. About the beginning 
: Jone, it is uſual in England to ſet the pots of aloes 
EU the houſe : but they ſhould be ſet under the ſhel- 
1 hedges, or trees, to keep them from the violence 
8 Au the rains alſo, which uſually fall in this and 
Fa g 28 month, are apt to rot them. It is there- 
8 eit to keep them under cover the greateſt part of 
rr hang: The beſt time to ſhift chei⸗ plants is the 
midle of July. They are thi ſi b 
len out of tt y are, on this occa ion, to be ta- 

e pots, the looſe earth to be picked from 


5 


about their roots, and the decayed or mouldy parts of Aloe. 


1 


them cut off; then a few ſtones are to be put at the 
bottom of the pot, and it is to be filled with the com- 
poſition before deſeribed, and the plants carefully put 
in, the roots being ſo diſpoſed as not to interfere with 
one another, They are to be carefully watered after 
this, at times, for three weeks, and ſet in a ſhady place. 
The common kind will bear the open air from May to 
October, and ſhould be ſhifted every year. All the 
aloes are propagated by off-ſets, or by planting the 
leaves. The off-ſets ſhould be taken from the mother 
plant, at the time when it is ſhifted: they are to be 
planted in very ſmall pots of the proper mixed earth; 
and if that part of them which joined to the mother- 
* be obſerved to be moiſt when taken off, it ſhould 
ie on the ground in a ſhady place two or three days 
before it is planted, otherwiſe it will rot. After plant- 
_ theſe, they ſhould remain in a ſhady place a fort- 
night ; and then be removed to a very moderate hot- 
bed, plunging the pots therein, which will help their 
ſtriking new roots. Towards the end of Augult they 
mult be, by degrees, hardened to the open air, by ta- 
king off the glaſſes of the hot-bed; and in September 
they may be removed into the green-houſe. 

ALoEs, in medicine, the infpillated juice of ſome of 
the abovementioned ſpecies. The ancients diſtinguiſh- 
ed two ſorts of aloes: the one was pure and of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, inclining to red, reſembling the colour 
of a liver, and thence named hepatic ; the other was 


ry full of impurities, and hence ſuppoſed to be only the 


droſs of the better kind. At preſent, various ſorts are 
met with in the ſhops ; which are diſtinguiſhed either 
from the places, from the ſpecies of the 3 or from 
ſome differences in the juices themſelves. Thefe may 
be all ranged in three claſſes : 

1. Aro Socotorina, ſocotorine aloes, brought from 
the iſland Socotora in the Indian ocean, wrapt in ſlcins; 
it is obtained from the 15"Þ ſpecies abovementioned.— 
This ſort is the pureſt of the three: it is of a gloſſy 
ſurface, clear, and in ſome degree pellucid; in the 
lump, of a yellowiſh red colour, with a purple caſt ; 
when reduced to powder, of a bright golden colour. It 
is hard and friable in the winter, ſomewhat pliable in 
ſummer, and grows ſoft betwixt the fingers. Its taite 
is bitter, accompanied with an aromatic flavour, but 
inſufficient to prevent its being diſagreeable : the ſmell 
is not very unpleaſant, and ſomewhat reſembles that of 
myrrh. 

2. Alot Hepatica, hepatic, Barbadoes, or common 
aloes, (the juice of the ſecond ſpecies), is not ſo clear 
and bright as the foregoing ſort; it 18 alſo of a darker 
colour, more compact texture, and for the moſt part 
drier. Its ſmell is much ſtronger and more diſagree- 
able; the taſte intenſely bitter and nauſeous, with lit- 
tle or nothing of the fine aromatic flavour of the Soco- 
torine.— The beſt hepatic aloes come from Barbadoes 
in large gourd ſhells; an inferior ſort of it (which is ge- 
nerally ſoft and clammy) is brought over in caſts. 

3. Alo Caballina, fetid, caballine, or horſe aloes, 
(the produce of an African aloe, ) is eaſily 9 . Er 
from both the foregoing, by its ſtrong rank ſmell; al- 


though, in other reſpects, it agrees pretty much with 
the hepatic, and is not unfrequently ſold in its ſtead. 
Sometimes the caballine aloes is prepared ſo pure and 
bright, as not to be diſtinguiſhable by the eye ena 
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from the Socotorine ; but its offenſive ſmell, which it 
cannot be diveſted of, readily betrays it. 

Aloes is a ſtimulating cathartic bitter: if given in ſo 
large a doſe as to purge effeQually, it often occaſions 
an irritation about the anus, and ſometimes a diſcharge 
of blood. Small doſes of it frequently repeated, not 
only cleanſe the prime viz, but hkewiſe attenuate and 
diſſolve viſcid juices in the remoter parts, warm the ha- 
bit, quicken the circulation, and promote the uterine 
and hzmorrhoidal fluxes. This medicine is particular- 
ly ſerviceable to perſons of a phlegmatic temperament 
and ſedentary life, and where the ſtomach is oppreſſed 
and weakened : in dry bilious habits, aloes prove inju- 
rious, immoderately heating the blood, and inflaming 
the bowels. 

This juice is likewiſe, on account of its bitterneſs, 
ſuppoſed to kill worms, either taken internally, or ap- 
plied in plaſters to the umbilical region. It is alſo cele- 
brated for reſtraining external hemorrhages, and clean- 
ling and _— wounds and ulcers. 

Socotorine aloes contains more gummy matter than 
the hepatic; and hence it is likewiſe found to purge 
more, and with greater irritation. The firſt ſort there- 
fore is molt proper where a ſtimulus is required, as for 
promoting or exciting the menſtrual flux; whilſt the 
latter is better calculated to act as a common purge. 

ALOGIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of ancient 
heretics, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt was the Logos, 
and conſequently rejected the goſpel of St John. 

ALOGOTROPHIA, among phyſicians, a term 
fignifying the unequal growth or nouriſhment of any 
part of the body, as in the nckets. 

ALOOF, has frequently been mentioned as a ſea- 
term; but whether juſtly or not, we ſhall not preſume 
to determine. It 1s Lei in common diſcourſe to im- 
ply at a diſtance; and the reſemblance of the phraſes keep 
a la, and keep a luff, or keep the Iuff, in all probability 
gave riſe to this conjecture. If it was really a ſea- phraſe 
originally, it ſeems to have referred to the dangers of 
a lee-ſhore, in which ſituation the pilot might naturally 
apply it in the ſenſe commonly underſtood, viz. keep 
all of, or quite off: it is, however, never expreſſed in 


* See Liff. that manner by ſeamen now*. It may not be improper 


to obſerve, that beſides uſing this phraſe in the ſame 
ſenſe with us, the French alſo call the weather- ſide of 
a ſhip, and the weather-clue of a courſe, /e /of. 

ALOPECIA, in medicine, ſignifies a falling off of 
the hair, occaſioned either by want of nouriſhment, or 
by a bad ſtate of the humours. It is alſo uſed by Galen 
for a change in the colour of the hair. —See Mxpicixe, 
no 853. 

ALOPECURUS, or Fox-TA1L GRASS, in botany, 
a genus of the triandria digynia claſs. There are ſeven 
ſpecies, vi. the pratenſis, or meadow fox -tail graſs ; 
the bulboſus, or bulbous fox-tail graſs; the genicula- 
tus, or flote fox-tail graſs; and the myoſuroides, or field 
fox- tail graſs; theſe four grow wild in Britain: the a- 
2 emonſpelienſis, the paniceus, and the hordei- 
ormis, are all natives of France and the ſouthern parts 


* See the arg of Europe, except the laſt, which is a native of India *. 


ALOSA, the ſhad, or mother of herrings, a ſpecies 
of the clupea. See CTLur EA. 

ALOST, a town in Flanders, belonging to the 
houſe of Auſtria, ſeated on the river Dender, in the 
midway between Bruſſels and Ghent, It has but one 
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A 
pariſh; but the church is collegiate, and has a 
a dean, and twelve canons. 1 

melites, another of capuchins, another of bare - footed 
Carmelites, three nunneries, an hoſpital, and a cony 
of Guillemins, in which is the tomb of Theodore Mar. 
tin, who brought the art of printing out of Germ, 5 
into the Low Countries. He was a friend of — 
who wrote his epitaph. E. Long. 4. 10. N. Lat. 
49. 55. 

ALPHA, the name of the firſt letter of the Greek 
alphabet, anſwering to our A.—As a numeral, it tang, 
for one, or the firſt of any thing. It is particular 
uſed, among ancient writers, to denote the chief or fir 
man of his claſs or rank. In this ſenſe, the word ſtands 
contradiſtinguiſhed from beta, which denotes the ſe. 
cond perſon. Plato was called the Alpha of the wits: 
Eratoſthenes, keeper of the Alexandrian library, whom 
ſome called a Second Plato, is frequently named Betz, 

ALPHA is alſo uſed to denote the beginning of any 
thing. In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to omega 
which denotes the end. And theſe two letters were 
made the ſymbol of Chriſtianity ; and accordingly were 
engraven on the tombs of the ancient Chriſtians, to di. 
{tinguiſh them from thoſe of idolaters. Moralez, a Spa. 
niſh writer, imagined that this cuſtom only commen- 
ced fince the riſe of Arianiſm; and that it was peculiar 
to the orthodox, who hereby made confeſſion of the 
eternity of Chriſt: but there are tombs prior to the age 
of Conſtantine whereon the two letters were found, be- 
ſides that the emperor juſt mentioned bore them on his 
labarum before Arius appeared. | 

ALPHABET, the natural or cuſtomary ſeries of 


the ſeveral letters of a language *. 


ere is a Convent of Car. 


Greek alphabet. The number of letters is different in 
the alphabets of different languages. The Engliſh al- 
phabet contains 24 letters; to which if we add / and v 
conſonant, the ſum will be 26: the French contains 23; 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each; 
the Arabic 28; the Perſian 31; the Turkiſh 33; the 
Georgian 36; the Coptic 32; the Muſcovite 43 ; the 
Greek 24; the Latin 22; the Sclavonic 27 ; the 
Dutch 26; the Spaniſh 27; the Italian 20; the E- 
thiopic and Tartarian, each 202; the Indians of Ben- 
al 21; the Barameſe ig. The Chineſe have, proper- 
y ſpeaking, no alphabet, except we call their whole 
language a that name; their letters are words, or ra- 
ther hieroglyphics, amounting to about 80,000. 
ALPHEUS, (Strabo) ; F.ounwvy, (Ney). a 
noted and large river of the Peleponneſus; which, n- 
ſing in, and after ſeveral windings running through, 
Arcadia, and by Olympia in Elis, with a ſouth-welt 
courſe, pours into the Sinus Chelonites, about ten miles 
to the ſouth of Olympia. It has a common ſpring with 
the Eurotas, at the foot of mount Parthenius, near the 
village Aſea, (Strabo.) The Alpheus and Eurotas 
mix and run together for 20 ſtadia; after which, they 
enter a ſubterraneous paſſage at Mantinea; then aga” 
emerge, the Eurotas in Laconica, and the Alpheus in the 
territory of Megalopolis, (Pauſanias.) The poets fable 
ſtrange things of this river; particularly, that, out of lore 
to the nymph Arethuſa, it runs under the fea to Sei, 
and burſts out at the fountain of that name in dym. 
cuſe, (Virgil). Its waters were reckoned good 1n the 
leproſy, which is called Aeg by the Greeks; and 2 


Provoſt, Ay, 


The word is form- v1, 
ed from alpha and beta, the firſt and ſecond letters of l. % 


zent. —Pauſanias adds, that the Eleans 
* 5 2323 condemned any woman to death that 
lpini- ſhould either appear at the Olympic games, or even 
croſs this river during that ſolemnity: and the Eleans 
add, that the only woman who tranſgreſſed it, had diſ- 
alle herſelf in the habit of a maſter or keeper of theſe 
3 and conducted her ſon thither ; but when ſhe 
d him come off victorious, her joy made her forget 
her diſguiſe, ſo that her ſex was diſcovered. She was 
ardoned, but from that time a law was made that the 
keepers ſhould appear there naked. 
ALPHONSIN, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for EX = 
tracing bullets out of gun-ſhot wounds. This inſtru- 
ment derives its name from the inventor Alphonſus Fer- 
rier, a phyſician of Naples. It conſiſts of three branch- 
es, which are cloſed by a ring. When cloſed and in- 
troduced into the wound, the operator draws back the 
ring towards the handle, upon which the branches o- 
pening take hold of the ball; and then the ring is puſh- 
cd from the haft, by which means the branches graſp 
the ball ſo firmly, as to extract it from the wound. 
ALPHONSUS X. king of Leon and Caſtile, ſur- 
named the Wiſe, was author of the aſtronomical tables 
called Alphonſine, Reading of Quintus Curtius gave 
him ſuch delight, that it recovered him out of a danger- 
ous illneſs. He read the Bible fourteen times, with ſe- 
veral comments on it. He is ſaid to have found fault 
with the ſtructure of the mundane ſyſtem, and has been 
charged with impiety on that ſcore; but unjuftly, for 
he only found fault with the involved ſyſtem of ſome 
aſtronomers. He was dethroned by his ſon Sancho; 
and cied of grief, A. D. 1284. 
ALPINI (Proſpero), a famous phyſician and bo- 
taniſt, born in the Venetian territory, in 1553. He 
travelled in Egypt to acquire a knowledge of exotic 
plants, and was the firſt who explained the fructifica- 
tion and generation of plants; by the ſexual ſyſtem. 
Upon his return to Venice, in 1586, Andrea Doria, 
prince of Melfi, appointed him his phyſician; and he 
1 himſelf ſo much in this capacity, that he 
was eſteemed the firſt phyfician of his age. The repu- 
blic of Venice began to be uneaſy, that a ſubject of 
theirs, of ſo great merit as Alpini, ſhould continue at 
Genoa, when he might be of ſo much ſervice and ho- 
nour to their ſtate: they therefore recalled him in 
1593, to fill the profeſſorſhip of botany at Padua; 
and he had a ſalary of 200 florins, which was after- 
wards raiſed to 7 50. He diſcharged this office with 
great reputation; but his health became very precari- 
ous, having been much broke by the voyages he had 
made. According to the regiſter of the univerſity of 
Padua, he died the g*h of * aa 1617, in the 64" 
year of his age; and was buried the day after, without 
any funeral pomp, in the church of St Anthony.—Al- 
pmwrote the following works in Latin: 1. Of the phy- 
lic of the Egyptians, in four books. Printed at Ve- 
mce, 1591, in 40. 2. A treatiſe concerning the plants 
of Egypt. Printed at Venice, 1 in 49 A 
dialo . „ 
. © Sc concerning balſams. Printed at Venice, 1 592, 
i 4 . 4. Seven books concerning the method of form- 
8 a ſudgment of the life or death of patients. Print- 
ed at Venice, 1691, in 4*9 Thirt Book 
cerning methodical Phyſic. pad 3 
den, 1919, in ats e. Padua, 1611, folio; Ley- 
2.14. 6. A Diſputation held in the ſchool 


at P ö : 
_ hs erning the Raphonticum. Padua, 1612, 
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and 1629, 4%. 7. Of exotic plants, in two books. Ve- * 


nice, 1699, in 4. He left ſeveral other works, which 2 


have never been printed; particularly, 8. The fifth book 

concerning the phyſic of the Egyptians. 9. Five books 

concerning the natural hiſtory of things obſerved in E- 

EYPt, adorned with a variety of draughts of plants, 
ones, and animals. 

ALPINIA, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the monandria claſs of plants. Of 
this genus there is but one ſpecies, which is a native 
of the Weſt Indies, where it grows naturally in moiſt 
places. 'The leaves decay every winter, and are puſh- 
ed out from the roots in the ſpring, like the ginger and 
maranta ; ſo muſt be managed in the ſame manner as 
direQed for theſe two plants, and may be propagated 
by m. the roots when the leaves decay. 

LPS, a range of high mountains, ſeparating Italy 
from Gaul and Germany, in the form of a creſcent. 
They take their riſe from the Vada Sabatia, or Savo- 
na; and reach to the Sinus Flanaticus (now Golfo di 
Carnaro of the Adriatic), and the ſprings of the river 
Colapis (now the Kulpe ); extending, according to Li- 

» 2000 ſtadia in length, or 250 miles: they are di- 
vided into ſeveral parts, and accordingly have different 
names. From Savona to the ſprings of the Varus, where 
the Alps lie againſt the ſea of Genoa, they are called 
Maritime, now le Montagne di Tenda. Theſe extend 
from ſouth to north, between Gaul to the weſt, and 
Genoa to the eaſt, beginning at Monaco on the Medi- 
terranean; then running out thro” the eaſt of the coun- 
ty of Nice, and between that and the marquiſate of 
Saluzzo, terminate at length at mount Viſo, between 
Dauphine and Piedmont. Hence to Suſa run the Alpes 
Cottiæ, (Sueton.); Cottane, (Tacitus); mountains ex- 
tremely high, ſeparating Dauphine from Piedmont, and 
extending from mount Viſo to mount Cenis, between 
the Alpes Maritime to the ſouth, and the Graiz to 
the north. The Alpes Graiæ, (Pliny), ſo called from 
the paſſage of Hercules, begin from mount Cenis, where 
the Cottiæ terminate; and run out between Savoy and 
the Tarenteſe to the welt, and Piedmont and the Duche 
d' Aouſte to the caſt, quite to the Great St Bernard, 
where the 4lpes Pennine begin. They are alſo called 
by ſome Graiæ Alpes, and Graius Mons, 2 
which extend from weſt to eaſt, between St Bernard 
and the Adula, or St Godard; and thus they run out 
between the Valeſe to the north, and the Milaneſe to 
the ſouth. With theſe are continued the Alpes Rhæ- 
tice, to the head of the river Piave; a part of which 
are the Alpes Tridentinæ, to the north of Trent. To 
theſe join the Alpes Noricæ, reaching to Doblach in 
Tyrol, to the north of the river Tajamento: thence 
begin the Alpes Carnice, or of Carniola, extending to 
the ſprings of the Save: and the laſt, called Alpe: Pan- 
nonicæ, and Juliæ, extend to the ſprings of the Kulpe. 
Some, however, extend the Alps to the north of Dal- 
matia; others again to Thrace and the Euxine. But 
their termination at the Kulpe, as above, 1s more ge- 
nerally received. They were formerly called Albia, and 
Alpionia, (Strabo.) 3 theſe mountains Annibal 
forced his paſſage into Italy, by pouring vinegar on 
the rock, heated by burning large piles of wood on 
them, by which means they became crumbled; ( Livy.) 
They are covered with perpetual ſnow.— Alpes or Alpen 


is a celtic term for high mountains, Cluverius makes 
LI | the 
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from the Socotorine; but its offenſive ſmell, which it 
cannot be diveſted of, readily betrays it. 

Aloes is a ſtimulating cathartic bitter: if given in ſo 
large a doſe as to purge effeQually, it often occaſions 


an irritation about the anus, and ſometimes a diſcharge 


of blood. Small doſes of it frequently repeated, not 
only cleanſe the prime via, but likewiſe attenuate and 
diſſolve viſcid juices in the remoter parts, warm the ha- 
bit, quicken the circulation, and promote the uterine 
and hzmorrhoidal fluxes. This medicine is particular- 
ly ſerviceable to perſons of a phlegmatic temperament 
and ſedentary life, and where the ſtomach 1s oppreſſed 
and weakened : in dry bilious habits, aloes prove inju- 
rious, immoderately heating the blood, and inflaming 
the bowels. 

This juice is likewiſe, on account of its bitterneſs, 
ſuppoſed to kill worms, either taken internally, or ap- 

lied in plaſters to the umbilical region. It is alſo cele- 
1 for reſtraining external hæmorrhages, and clean- 
ſing and healing wounds and ulcers. 

Socotorine » Fa contains more gummy matter than 
the hepatic; and hence it is likewiſe found to purge 
more, and with greater irritation. The firlt ſort there- 
fore is moſt proper where a ſtimulus is required, as for 
promoting or exciting the menſtrual flux ; whilſt the 
latter is better calculated to act as a common purge. 

ALOGIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& of ancient 
heretics, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt was the Logos, 
and conſequently rejected the goſpel of St John. 

ALOGOTROPHIA, among phyſicians, a term 
fignifying the unequal growth or nouriſhment of any 
part of the body, as in the rickets. 

ALOOF, has frequently been mentioned as a ſea- 
term; but whether juſtly or not, we ſhall not preſume 
to determine. It 1s 954.0 in common diſcourſe to im- 
ply at a diftance; and the reſemblance of the phraſes keep 
a loo and keep a luf, or keep the Iuff, in all probability 
gave riſe to this conjecture. If ĩt was really a ſea-phraſe 
originally, it ſeems to have referred to the dangers of 
a lee-ſhore, in which ſituation the pilot might naturally 
apply it in the ſenſe commonly underſtood, viz. keep 
all of, or quite off : it is, however, never expreſſed in 


* See Lu. that manner by ſeamen now*. It may not be improper 


to obſerve, that beſides uſing this phraſe in the ſame 
ſenſe with us, the French alſo call the weather- ſide of 
a ſhip, and the weather-clue of a courſe, /e /of: 
ALOPECIA, in medicine, fignifies a falling off of 
the hair, occaſioned either by want of nouriſhment, or 
by a bad ftate of the humours. It is alſo uſed by Galen 
for a change in the colour of the hair. —See Mxpicine, 
no 853. | 
ALOPECURUS, or Fox-TaiL GRass, in botany, 
a genus of the triandria digynia claſs. There are ſeven 
ſpecies, viz. the pratenſis, or meadow fox-tail graſs ; 
the bulboſus, or bulbous fox-tail graſs; the genicula- 
tus, or flote fox-tail graſs; and the myoſuroides, or field 
fox tail graſs; theſe four grow wild in Britain: the a- 
2 the monſpelienſis, the paniceus, and the hordei- 
ormis, are all natives of France and the ſouthern parts 


ges the arg of Europe, except the laſt, which is a native of India“. 
ticle Graf. 


ALOSA, the ſhad, or mother of herrings, a ſpecies 
of the clupea. See CLuPEA. 

ALOST, a town in Flanders, belonging to the 
houſe of Auſtria, ſeated on the river Dender, in the 
midway between Bruſſels and Ghent, It has but one 


the Eurotas, at the foot of mount Parthenius, near the 
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ariſh; but the church is collegiate, and ha 
© Ga. and twelve canons. Here is a 8 28 * 7 
melites, another of capuchins, another of — : 
Carmelites, three nunneries, an hoſpital, and a cony 
of Guillemins, in which is the tomb of Theodore Mar. 
tin, who brought the art of printing out of Germa A 
into the Low Countries. He was a friend of Eraſay 
who wrote his epitaph. E. Long. 4. 10. N. 26 
49- 55+ 
ALPHA, the name of the firſt letter of the Greek 
alphabet, anſwering to our A.—As a numeral, it tang 
for one, or the firſt of any thing. It is particular] 
uſed, among ancient writers, to denote the chief or fir 
man of his claſs or rank. In this ſenſe, the word tang; 
contradiſtinguiſhed from beta, which denotes the ſe. 
cond perſon. Plato was called the 4/pha of the wits: 
Eratoſthenes, keeper of the Alexandrian library, whom 
ſome called a Second Plato, is frequently named Berg. 
ALPHA is alſo uſed to denote the beginning of any 
thing. In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to omega 
which denotes the end. And theſe two letters were 
made the ſymbol of Chriſtianity ; and accordingly were 
engraven on the tombs of the ancient Chriſtians, to di. 
itinguiſh them from thoſe of idolaters. Moralez, a Spa- 
mſh writer, imagined that this cuſtom only commen- 
ced ſince the riſe of Arianiſm; and that it was peculiar 
to the orthodox, who hereby made confeſſion of the 
eternity of Chriſt: but there are tombs prior to the age 
of Conſtantine whereon the two letters were found, be- 
ſides that the emperor juſt mentioned bore them on his 
labarum before Arius appeared. | | 
ALPHABET, the natural or cuſtomary ſeries of 
the ſeveral letters of a language . The word is form- de 
ed from alpha and beta, the firſt and ſecond letters of l. 
Greek alphabet. The number of letters is different in 
the alphabets of different languages. The Engliſh al. 
phabet contains 24 letters; to which if we add / and v 
conſonant, the ſum will be 26: the French contains 23; 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each; 
the Arabic 28; the Perſian 31 ; the Turkiſh 33 ; the 
1 36; the Coptic 32; the Muſcovite 43 ; the 
Greek 24; the Latin 22; the Sclavonic 27 ; the 
Dutch 26; the Spaniſh 27; the Italian 20; the E- 
thiopic and Tartarian, each 202; the Indians of Ben- 
al 21; the Barameſe 19. The Chineſe have, proper- 
y ſpeaking, no alphabet, except we call their whole 
language by that name; their letters are words, or ra- 
ther hieroglyphics, amounting to about 80,000. 
ALPHEUS, (Strabo); eee 0 a 
noted and large river of the Peleponneſus; which, ri- 
ſing in, and after ſeveral windings running through, 
Arcadia, and by Olympia in Elis, with a ſouth-welt 
courſe, youre into the Sinus Chelonites, about ten miles 
to the ſouth of Olympia. It has a common ſpring with 


village Aſea, (Strabo.) The Alpheus and Eurotas 
mix and run together for 20 ſtadia; after which, they 
enter a ſubterraneous paſſage at Mantinea; then aga” 
emerge, the Eurotas in Laconica, and the Alpheusin the 
territory of Megalopolis, (Pauſanias.) The poets fable 
ſtrange things of this river; particularly, that, out of lore 
to the nymph Arethuſa, it runs under the ſea to Sicily, 
and burſts out at the fountain of that name in Sym. 
cuſe, (Virgil). Its waters were reckoned good in the 


leproſy, which is called A by the Greeks; and * 


Jphonſin 
| 


lpini. 


I [ 


Albheus.—Pauſanias adds, that the Eleans 
5 1 1 ich condemned any woman to death that 
ſhould either appear at the Olympic games, or even 


croſs this river during that ſolemnity: and the Eleans 


add, that the only woman who tranſgreſſed it, had diſ- 

uiled herſelf in the habit of a maſter or keeper of theſe 
3 and conducted her ſon thither; but when ſhe 
de him come off victorious, her joy made her forget 
her diſguiſe, ſo that her ſex was diſcovered. She was 
pardoned, but from that time a law was made that the 
keepers ſhould appear there naked. 

ALPHONSIN, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for ex- 
tracting bullets out of gun ſhot wounds. This inſtru- 
ment derives its name from the inventor Alphonſus Fer- 
rier, a phyſician of Naples. It conſiſts of three branch- 
es, which are cloſed by a ring. When cloſed and in- 
troduced into the wound, the operator draws back the 
ring towards the handle, upon which the branches o- 
pening take hold of the ball; and then the ring is puſh- 
ed from the haft, by which means the branches graſp 
the ball ſo firmly, as to extract it from the wound. 

ALPHONSUS X. king of Leon and Caſtile, ſur- 
named the Wiſe, was author of the aſtronomical tables 
called Alphonſine, Reading of Quintus Curtius gave 
him ſuch delight, that it recovered him out of a danger- 
ous illneſs. He read the Bible fourteen times, with ſe- 
veral comments on it. He is ſaid to have found fault 
with the ſtructure of the mundane ſyſtem, and has been 
charged with impiety on that ſcore; but unjuſtly, for 
he only found fault with the involved ſyſtem of ſome 
aſtronomers. He was dethroned by his ſon Sancho; 
and died of grief, A. D. 1284. 

ALPINI (Proſpero), a famous phyſician and bo- 
taniſt, born in the Venetian territory, in 1553. He 
travelled in Egypt to acquire a knowledge of exotic 
plants, and was the firſt who explained the fructifica- 
tion and generation of plants; by the ſexual ſyſtem. 
Upon his return to Venice, in 1586, Andrea Doria, 
prince of Melfi, appointed him his phyſician; and he 
vg ee himſelf ſo much in this capacity, that he 
was eſteemed the firſt phyſician of his age. The repu- 
blic of Venice began to be uneaſy, that a ſubje& of 
theirs, of ſo great merit as Alpini, ſhould continue at 
Genoa, when he might be of ſo much ſervice and ho- 
nour to their ſtate: they therefore recalled him in 
1593, to fill the profeſſorſhip of botany at Padua ; 
and he had a falary of 200 florins, which was after- 
wards raiſed to 750. He diſcharged this office with 
great reputation ; but his health became very precari- 
ous, having been much broke by the voyages he had 
a According to the regiſter of the univerſity of 

adua, he died the th of Fe ruary 1617, in the 64 
year of his age; and was buried the day after, without 
any funeral pomp, in the church of St Anthony.—Al- 
1 che following works in Latin: 1. Of the phy- 
xr the Egyptians, in four books. Printed at Ve- 

eq 1591, in 40. 2. A treatiſe concerning the plants 
ot Egypt. Printed at Venice, 1 592, in 4 A 
dialogue concerning balſams Pri 2 . V 8 
in 4, 4 Ser bo K Frinte at Venice, 1592, 
"4b. He 1 en books concerning the method of form- 
wr {\«gment of the life or death of patients. Print- 

ALY ner 1691, in 4. 5. Thirteen Books con- 
= 'S met. odical Phyſic. Padua, 1611, folio; Ley- 
at Pa Ae 4%. 6. A Diſputation held in the ſchool 


8 ; Concerning the Raphonticum. Padua, 1612, 
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and 1629, 4%. 7. Of exotic plants, in two books. Ve- 
nice, 1699, in 44. He left ſeveral other works, which 
have never been printed; particularly, 8. The fifth book 
concerning the phyſic of the Egyptians. 9. Five books 
concerning the natural hiſtory of things obſerved in E- 
pt, adorned with a variety of draughts of plants, 
ones, and animals. 

ALPINIA, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the monandria claſs of plants. Of 
this genus there is but one ſpecies, which is a native 
of the Weſt Indies, where it grows naturally in moiſt 
places. The leaves decay every winter, and are puſh- 
ed out from the roots in the ſpring, like the ginger and 
maranta ; ſo muſt be managed in the ſame manner as 
direQed for theſe two plants, and may be propagated 
by 2 the roots when the leaves decay. 

LPS, a range of high mountains, ſeparating Italy 
from Gaul and Germany, in the form of a creſcent. 
They take their riſe from the Vada Sabatia, or Savo- 
na; and reach to the Sinus Flanaticus (now Golfo di 
Carnaro of the Adriatic), and the ſprings of the river 
Colapis (now the Xu/pe ); extending, according to Li- 

, 2000 ſtadia in length, or 250 miles: they are di- 
vided into ſeveral parts, and accordingly have different 
names. From Savona to the ſprings of the Varus, where 
the Alps lie againſt the ſea of Genoa, they are called 
Maritime, now le Montagne di Tenda. Theſe extend 
from ſouth to north, between Gaul to the weſt, and 
Genoa to the eaſt, beginning at Monaco on the Medi- 
terranean; then running out thro” the eaſt of the coun- 
ty of Nice, and between that and the marquiſate of 
Saluzzo, terminate at length at mount Viſo, between 
Dauphine and Piedmont. Hence to Suſa run the Alpes 
Cottiæ, (Sueton.); Cottanæ, (Tacitus); mountains ex- 
tremely high, ſeparating Dauphine from Piedmont, and 
extending from mount Viſo to mount Cenis, between 
the Alpes Maritimæ to the ſouth, and the Graiæ to 
the north. The Alpen Graiæ, (Pliny), ſo called from 
the paſſage of Hercules, begin from mount Cenis, where 
the Cottiæ terminate; and run out between Savoy and 
the Tarenteſe to the weſt, and Piedmont and the Duche 
d' Aouſte to the caſt, quite to the Great St Bernard, 
where the Alpes Pennine begin. They are alſo called 
by ſome Graiæ Alpes, and Graius Mons, (Tacitus); 
which extend from weſt to eaſt, between St Bernard 
and the Adula, or St Godard; and thus they run out 
between the Valeſe to the north, and the Milaneſe to 
the ſouth. With theſe are continued the {pes Rhæ- 
tice, to the head of the river Piave; a part of which 
are the Alpes Tridentinæ, to the north of Trent. To 
theſe join the Alpes Norice, reaching to Doblach in 
Tyrol, to the north of the river Tajamento: thence 
begin the Alpes Carnice, or of Carniola, extending to 
the ſprings of the Save: and the laſt, called Alper Pan- 
nonice, and Juliæ, extend to the ſprings of the Kulpe. 
Some, however, extend the Alps to the north of Dal- 
matia; others again to Thrace and the Euxine. But 
their termination at the Kulpe, as above, is more ge- 
nerally received. They were formerly called 4/b;a, and 
Alpionia, (Strabo.) Through theſe mountains Annibal 
forced his paſſage into Italy, by pouring vinegar on 
the rock, heated by burning large piles of wood on 
them, by which means they became crumbled; ( Livy.) 
They are covered with perpetual ſnow.— Alpes or Alpen 
is a celtic term for hig A Eng Cluverius * 
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| Alpuxarras the height of ſome 3o, of others 50 miles; a height al- ſouth, into the Acriatic; where Conſtantine, the ſon of aj; 
together incredible, even ſuppoſing we reckon from the Conſtantine the Great, fighting againſt Conſtans his | 

Ale. _ level of the fea: the manner by which he found this brother, loſt his life. nal 

height is nowhere ſaid. According to the calculations ALSACE, a province of France, bounded on the 

of ſome geometricians, theſe mountains are ſomewhat eaſt by the Rhine, on the ſouth by Swiſſerland, on the 


k leſs than two miles in perpendicular height. weſt by Lorrain, and on the north by the palatinate of 
j ALPUXARRAS, or Arraxarts, mountains of the Rhine, It was formerly a part of Germany, but 
y Spain, in the province of Granada, on the coaſt of the was given to France by the treaty of Munſter, It i; 


Mediterranean fea, They are about 17 leagues in one of the moſt fruitful and plentiful provinces of Eu- 
length, and 11 in breadth, reaching from the city of rope, abounding in corn, wine, wood, flax, tobacco, 
Velez to Almeria. They are inhabited by Moors, who pulſe, fruits, &c. 'The mountains which divide it from 
are the remains of the diſperſion and ruin of their em- — are very high; and generally covered with fir, 
pire. They embraced the Chriſtian religion; but pre- beech, oak, and horn-beam. Thoſe on the fide of 
ſerve their own manner of living, and their language, Swiſſerland are leſs highs and furniſhed with all ſorts of 
though much corrupted. Here is a rivulet between wood, as well for fuel as building. The country itſelf 
Pitros and Portugos, which dyes linen that is dipt in it is diverſified with riſing hills and fertile vales, beſides 
| black in an inſtant. Near this rivulet is a cavern, from large foreſts; but that between the rivers Ill, Hart, and 
which proceeds ſo malignant a ſteam, that it deſtroys the Rhine, as far as Straſburgh, is inferior to the ref}, 
fuch animals as come near it. The Moriſcos culti- on account of the frequent overflowing of the Rhine, 
vate the ſoil extremely well, and plant-fruit trees; ſome In High Alſace, there are mines of ſilver, copper, and 
of which grow to a. prodigious height and thickneſs, lead. They however work none but thoſe of Giromany, 
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and give the mountains a very agreeable aſpect. from which are annually drawn 1600 marks of filver, 
ALQUIER, a liquid meaſure, uſed in Portugal to each mark being eight ounces; and 24000 pounds of 

See Al. meaſure oil, two of which make an almond “. copper: but the expence of working them is almoſt e. 
end. ALQUIFOU, or Azqv1rov, is a fort of lead-ore, qual to the profit. There are iron-works in ſeveral 


which, when broken, looks like antimony. It is uſed parts of Alſace, and particularly at Betford. There is 
by the potters to give a green varniſh to their works, a mineral ſpring at Sultſbach, near Munſter, in High 
and thence is called potter's ore. It is met with in Alfacez which is in great reputation for the — 3 
Cornwall, & c. The potters mix a ſmall portion of man- weakneſs of the nerves, and the ne yok original 
ganeze with the alquifou, and then the varniſh or gla- inhabitants of Alſace are honeft and good-natured, 
zing on their ware is of a blackiſh hue. but wedded to their own manners and cuſtoms. The 
ALREDUS, ALuRED, or ALFREDUsS, of Bever- fruitfulneſs of their country renders them indolent and 
ley, one of the moſt ancient and beſt Engliſh hiſtorians. inactive; for the Swiſs make their hay and reap their 
He wrote in the reign of Henry I. There are no cir- corn, as well as manage the vintage of High Alſace, 
cumſtances of his life known with any degree of cer- which ſends a great deal of money out of the province. 
tainty. It i, generally believed that he was educated "Che common — is the German: however, the 
at Cambridge, and that he afterwards became one of better ſort of people ſpeak French in the towns; and 
the canons and treaſurer of St John's at Beverley. And even in the country, they ſpeak French well enough to 
we learn in a note of biſhop Tanner's, that, for the ſake he underſtood. 
of improvement, he travelled thro? France and Italy; ALSEN, an iſland of Denmark in the leſſer Belt, 
and that at Rome he became domeſtic chaplain to car- or entrance into the Baltic ſea, between Sleſwick and 
dinal Othoboni. He died in the year 1128, or 1129; Funen. It is remarkable for nothing except two caſtles, 
leaving behind him the following works: 1. The An- and producing large crops of am eeds, a carminative 
wals of Alured of Beverley. Oxford, 1726. Publiſhed much uſed in ſeaſoning the food and mixing with the 
by Mr Hearne, from a manuſcript belonging to Tho- bread all over the Damſh dominions. E. Long. 10.12. 
mas Rawlinſon, Eſq. It contains an abridgement of our N. Lat. 55. 12. 
hiſtory from Brutus to Henry I. written in good La- ALSFIELD, a town of Germany, in the landgra- 
tin, and with great accuracy. 2. Libertates eccliſiæ vate of Heſſe Caſſel, ten miles north-weſt of Marpurg, 
S. Fohannis de Beverlac, &c. a manuſcript in the Cot- and thirty-five ſouth of Heſſe Caſſel. It is an ancient 
ton Library. It is a collection of records relative to town, and well- built; and the inhabitants were the 
the church at Beverley, tranſlated by our author from of this country who embraced the Reformation. E, | 
the Saxon language. The Biographia Britannica evi- Long. 9. 5. N. Lat. 50. 40. : 
dently proves theſe to be all that were written by Al- ALSHASH, a very beautiful city in Bukbaris, 
redus. ſuppoſed to be the ſame with that which is now called 
ALRESFORD, a town of Hampſhire, ſeated on Tafhcant, the capital of the eaſtern part of Turkeſtan, 
the road from London to Southampton, cloſe by the poſſeſſed by the Kaſſats. It is ſituated on the river St- 
river Itching, which ſeeds a great pond to the left of hn, now Fir, and had a well watered garden for gl 
the town. Part of a Roman Arabs runs from hence houſe ; but was ruined by Jenghiz Khan, who took 
to Alton. It is a rectory, with the mediety of Old Al- city, and cauſed a great number of its inhabitants to 
resford, of 49. 125. 8 d. in the king's books. It con- maſſacred. : * 
vits of about 200 houſes; has one church; two princi- ALSHEDA, a pariſh of Sweden, in the prov 
pal ſtreets, which are large and broad; and a ſmall ma- of Smaland, where a gold mine was diſcovered in os 
nufacture of linfeys. ALSINA, in botany, a ſynonime of the thelig 
ALSA, a river of Carniola, (Pliny;) now the Auſa; num. See Tugricox un. 8 oof 
running by Aquileia, with a ſhort courſe from north to ALSINASTRUM, in botany, the trivial name rn 
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ne of the elatine. See ELATINE. 
ao ONE, HICKWEED; a genus of the trigynia or- 
to the pentandria claſs of plants. Of 
this genus 4 great number of ſpecies are enumerated 
by ſome botanical writers; but none of them poſſeſs any 
-omarkable properties, except the media, or common 
hickweed, with white bloſſoms, which is ſo well known 
to need no particular deſcription, — This ſpecies af- 


lords a notable inſtance of what is called the Heep of 


lants: for, every night, the leaves approach in pairs, 
{> as to include within their upper ſurfaces the tender 
-1diments of the new ſhoots; and the uppermolt air 
but one at the end of the ſtalk are furniſhed with lon- 
ger leaf-ſtalks than the others ; ſo that they can cloſe 
upon the terminating pair, and protect the end of the 
branch. The young ſhoots and leaves, when boiled, can 
hardly be diſtinguiſhed from ſpring ſpinach, and are e- 
qually wholeſome. —Swine are extremely fond of chick- 
weed; cows and horſes eat it; ſheep are indifferent to 
it; and goats reſuſe it. 

ALSIRAT, in the Mahometan theology, denotes 
a bridge laid over the middle of hell, the paſſage or 
path whereof is ſharper than the edge of a ſword; over 
which every body muſt paſs at the day of judgement, 
when the wicked will tumble headlong into hell, where- 
as the good will fly over it like the wind. 

ALSIUM, a city of ancient Etruria, occupying 

according to Cluverius) the ſpot on which Pala now 
2 We are told by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, that 
Allium was built by the Aborigines, long before the 
Tyrſenians invaded Italy. In this caſe it muſt have 
been founded not long after the diſperſion in the days 
of Peleg. Its founder 1s ſaid to have been one Alæſus, 
Aleſus, or Aliſa; whom ſome conjecture to have been 
Alifah, or Eliſha, the ſon of Jayan, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, | 

ALSTEDIUS (John-Henry), a German Prote- 
ſtant divine, and one of the moſt indefatigable writers 
of the 171 century. He was ſome time profeſſor of 
philoſophy and divinity at Herborn in the county of 
Naſſau: from thence be went into Tranſylvania, to be 
profeſſor at Alba Julia z where he continued till his death, 
which happened in 1638, being then 50 years of age. 
is Encyclopzdia has been much eitcemed even by the 
Roman-catholics z it was printed at Lyons, and ſold 
rery well throughout all France. His Tleſaurius Chro- 
rologicus is by ; V7 eſteemed one of his beſt works, 
and has gone through ſeveral editions. He alſo wrote 
Triumphus Biblicus, to ſhow that the principles of all 
arts and ſciences are to be found in the Scriptures; but 
he gained very few to his opinion. He was a Millena- 
dan; and publiſhed, in 1627, a treatiſe De mille annis, 
in which he aſſerted that the reign of the ſaints on earth 
was to begin in 1694. 

ALSTON-MORFE, a town in Cumberland, ſeated 
on a hill, at the bottom of which runs the river Tyne, 
with a ſtone bridge over it. Near this place is plenty 
of lead ore. W. Long. 2. 4. N. Lat. 54. 45. 

ALT, in mulic, a term applied to the high notes in 
the ſcale. 

; ALTAMONT, a very handſome town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and in Calabria Citerior, 15 
po wages of Baſigniano. E. Long. 16. 22. N. 
Lat. 39. 40. 


ALT AMURA, a town of Naples, in the territory 
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for the 


ä 


of Bari, with the title of a principality, ſeated on the 


foot of the Apennine mountains. E. Long. 16. 54. 


N. Lat. 41. o. 

ALTAR, a place upon which ſacrifices were an- 
ciently offered to ſome deity. 

The heathens at firſt made their altars only of turf ; 
afterwards they were made of ſtone, of marble, of 
wood, and even of horn, as that of Apollo in Delos. 

Altars differed in figure as well as in materials. Some 
were round, others {quare, and others oval. All of 
them were turned towards the eaſt, and ſtood lower 
than the ſtatues of the gods; and were generally ad- 
orned with ſculpture, ee and the leaves and 
flowers of the particular tree conſecrated to the deity. 
Thus, the altars of Jupiter were decked with oak, 
thoſe of Apollo with laurel, thoſe of Venus with myr- 
tle, and thoſe cf Minerva with olive. 

The height of altars alſo differed according to the 
different gods to whom they ſacrificed. Thoſe of the 
celeſtial gods were raiſed to a great height above the 
ground; thoſe appointed for the terreſtrial, were al- 
moſt on a level with the ſurface of the earth. On the 
contrary, they dug a hole for the altars of the iufernal 

ods, 

Before temples were in uſe, altars were erected ſome- 
times in groves, ſometimes in the highways, aud ſome- 
times on the tops of mountains; and it was a cuſtom 
to engrave upon them the name, enſign, or character, 
of the deity to whom they were * ber 

In the great temples of ancient Rome, there were 
ordinarily three altars: The firſt was placed in the ſanc- 
tuary, at the foot of the ſtatue of the divinity, upon 
which incenſe was burnt and libations offered; the ſe- 
cond was before the 
they ſacrificed the victims; and the third was a portable 
altar, upon which were placed the offering and the ſa- 
cred veſſels. | | 

Beſides theſe uſes of altars, the ancients ſwore upon 
them, and ſwore by them, in making alliances, con- 
firming treaties of peace, and other ſolemu occaſions. 
Altars alſo ſerved as places of refuge to all thoſe who 
fled to them, whatever crime # qty, of committed. 

Among the Jews, altars in the patriarchal times were 
very rude. The altar which Jacob ſet up at Beth- cl 
was nothing but a ſtone, which ſerved him inſtead of 
a bolſter ; that of Gideon, a ſtone before his houſe : 
and the firſt which God commanded Moſes to erect 
was probably of earth, or unpoliſhed ſtones, without 
any iron; for if any uſe was made of that metal, the 
altar was declared impure. | 

The principal altars of the Jews were, The altar of 
incenſe ; that of burnt-ofering ; and the altar, or tabli, 
ſhew-bread. 

The altar of incenſe was a ſmall table of ſhittim- 
wood, covered with plates of gold, of one cubit in 
length, another in width, and two in height. At 
the four corners, were four kinds of horns, and all 
round a little border or crown over it. This was 
the altar hidden by Jeremiah before the captivity; and 
upon it the officiating prieit offered, every morning 
and evening, incenſe of a particular compolition. Sce 
Plate X. fig. 3. 

The altar of burnt-offerings was made of Shittim- 
wood, and carried upon the ſhoulders of the prieſts by 
ſlaves of the ſame wood overlaid with braſs. In the 

LET'S time 


ate of the temple, and upon it 


Altar, 


| 
| 
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time of Moſes, this altar was five cubits ſquare, and 
three high ; but in Solomon's temple it was much lar- 
ger, being twenty cubits ſquare, and ten in height. It 
was covered with braſs; and at each corner was a horn 
or ſpire, wrought out of the ſame wood with the altar 
to which the Rierifices were tied, Within the hollow 
was a grate of braſs, on which the fire was made; 
through it fell the aſhes, and were received in a pan 
below. At the four corners of the grate were four 
rings and four chains, which kept it up at [the horns. 
This altar was placed in the open air, that the ſmoke 
of the burnt- offerings might not ſully the inſide of the 
tabernacle. See Plate X. fig. 2. 

The altar, or table, for the ſhew-bread, was like- 
wiſe of ſhittim-wood, covered with plates of gold, ha- 
ving a little border round it, adorned with ſculpture. 
It was two cubits long, one wide, and one and an half 
in height. Upon this table, which ſtood in the holy 
of holies, were put, every ſabbath-day, twelve loaves, 
with ſalt and incenſe. 

The Jewiſh altars, after their return from the capti- 
vity, and the building of the ſecond temple, were in 
ſome reſpects different from thoſe deſcribed above. 
That of burnt-offerings was a large pile, built of un- 
hewn ſtone, thirty-two cubits ſquare at the bottom, 
and twenty-four ſquare at the top. The aſcent was by 
a gentle riſing, thirty-two cubits in length, and fixteen 
in breadth. | 

ALTAR, is alſo uſed among Chriſtians for the com- 
munion-table. 

ALTAR-THAN E, or ALTARIST, in old law-books, 
an appellation given to the prieſt or parſon of a pariſh, 
to whom the altarage belonged. See ALTARAGE. 

ALTARAGE, in law, altars erected in virtue 
of donations, before the Reformation, within a paro- 
chial church, for the purpoſe of ſinging of maſs for de- 
ceaſed friends. 

ALTARAGE likewiſe ſignifies the profits ariſing to 
the prieſt on account of the altar. 

AL-TAYELF, a town of Hejaz, a diſtrict of Ara- 
bia Felix. It is ſituated about 60 miles eaſt of Mecca, 
behind mount Gazwan, where the cold is more intenſe 
than in any other part of the diſtrict, but the air very 
wholeſome. Its territory abounds in fountains, and 
produces excellent raiſins. The town is ſurrounded 
with a wall, but is not very large. 

ALTDORF, a large handſome town in Swiſſerland, 
and the chief of the canton of Uri. It is ſituated below 
the lake of the four cantons, in a plain, at the foot of 
a mountain, whoſe paſſages are difficult, and ſerve in- 
ſtead of fortifications. It has four churches and two 
convents ; St Martin's church and that of the Holy 
Croſs are the fineſt. The town-houſe and the arſenal 
are alſo worth ſeeing. E. long. 8. 30. N. lat. 46. 50. 

ALTEA, a ſea-port town of Valencia, in Spain, 
It was taken in 1705, m favonr of the archduke 
Charles; but loſt, after the battle of Almanza. W. long. 
©. 15. N. lat. 46. 34. 

ALTEMBURG, a town of Tranſylvania, 17 miles 
S. W. of Wiſemburg, and 35 S. of Clauſenbourg. 

E. long. 23. 5. N. lat. 46. 25. 

ALT ENA, a ſea-port town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Holſtein, in Lower Saxony. It is a modern 
town, built by the king of Denmark, and was burnt 
by the Swedes in 1712; but has fince been beautiful- 
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ly re-built. The merchandiſe brought from 
the Daniſh Eaſt-India company, is fold here, Eben ak 
10. o. N. lat. 53. 51. 8˙ Alla 

ALTENBERG, an ancient town of Germany, f. 
tuated on the river Pleiſs, with a y_ caſtle placed on 
a rock, in Miſnia, in the circle of the Upper Saxon 
It was formerly an imperial city, but at preſent belon 4 
to the houſe of Saxony. Here 1s a college which has 
always been in a flouriſhing condition. In 1705, there 
was a nunnery founded for women of a high rank, who 
are Proteſtants. E. Long. 15. 8. N. Lat. 50. 59. 

ALTENBURG, a ſmall fortified town of Hun- 

ary, in the territory of Moſon, near the Danube, . 

ut 55 miles from Vienna. E. long. 35. 30. N. lat. 

48. 15. s 

ALTENBURG, or Owax, a ſmall but ſtrong town of 
Hungary, ſeated in a marſh, with wide ſtreets, It is near 
the river Danube, and is ſurrounded with deep ditches, 

It is 15 miles ſouth of Preſburg, 40 ſouth-eaſt of Vien- 
na, and 65 ſouth-weſt of Buda. E. long. 19. 56, 
N. lat. 44. o. | 

ALTERANTS, or ALTtrAaTiveE Medicines, ſuch 
as correct the bad qualities of the blood and other hu- 
mours, without occaſioning any ſenſible evacuation *. e 

ALTERATION, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome * 
variation in the qualities or circumſtances of a thing, : 
without wholly changing its nature. 

ALTERATION, in muſic, the diſtance of any interval 
increaſed or diminiſhed, which of conſequence muſt 
ſharpen or flatten the chords which theſe altered in- 
tervals compoſe. 

ALTERN-BASE, in trigonometry, a term uſed 
in contradiſt inction to the true baſe. Thus in oblique 
triangles, the true baſe is either the ſum of the ſides, 
and then the difference of the ſides is called the altern- 
baſe ; or the true baſe is the difference of the ſides, and 
then the ſum of the ſides is called the altern-baſe. 

ALTERNATE, in a general ſenſe, a term applied 
to ſuch perſons or things as ſucceed each other by 
turns. 'Thus, two who command each his day, are 
ſaid to have an alternate command, or to command al- 
ternately. 

ALTERNATE, in heraldry, is ſaid in reſpect of the 
ſituation of the quarters. Thus the firſt and fourth 

uarters, and the ſecond and third, are uſually of the 
Ts nature, and are called alternate quarters. 

ALTERNATE, in botany, when the leaves or branch- 
es of plants ariſe higher on oppoſite ſides alternately. 

ALTHAA, Maxs1mailLow; a genus of the po. 
lyandria order, belonging to the monodelphia clals of 
plants. There are three 

Species. 1. The vulgaris, or common marſhmallos, 
is a native of Britain, and hath a perennial root, and 
an annual ſtalk, which periſhes every autumn. The 
ſtalks grow ere& to the height of four or five feet. 
Theſe are garniſhed with leaves which are hoary, ſoft to 
the touch, and placed alternately on the branches. The 
flowers come out from under the wings of the leaves, 
like the mallow, and are of a purpliſh white. 2: 1 
hirſuta, or hairy marſhmallow, is a native of = 
Portugal. It is a low plant, whoſe branches were 
the ground, unleſs they are ſupported by ſtakes. T 
leaves and ſtalks are beſet with "_ hairs, the . 
come out like thoſe of the common ſo 


er, and have purpliſh bottoms. 3. The cann? ruby 
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| arſhmallow, is a native of Hungary and Iſ- 
6 "= mw 5 a woody ſem, which riſes to the height of 
Alung. four or five feet; and puts out many lide-branches. The 
flowers come out 1n _ _ — — 4 _ * 
f a deeper red colour. is ſort ſeldom flow- 
ang 4 firſt Rac. gear the ſummer proves warm; bat, 
when the plants live thro' the winter, they will flower 
carly in the 2 {ummer, and produce good ſeeds. 
ture, Though the firſt ſort is found naturally in 
wy — it will thrive when tranſplanted into an 
ſoil, or in any ſituation 4 1 it 1 always —_ 
] in moiſt than in dry ſoil. It may be propagate 
cither by parting the roots in autumn when the falke 
0 or by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring. If the 
ſeeds. of the Low pecies are ſown in April, the plants 
will flower in July, and carry ripe ſeed in September. 
They ought to be ſown in the places where they are to 
remain, as the roots ſhoot deep into the ground; ſo that, 
unleſs the plants are removed very young, they ſeldom 
ſurvive it. The ſeeds of the cannabina ought alſo to 
be ſown where the plants are to remain, for the reaſon 
juſt now given. They ſhould have a ſheltered ſituation 
and a dry ſoil, otherwiſe they will not live through the 
winter. Indeed they ſeldom continue in this country 
above two years, with all the care that can be taken of 
them. 
Medicinal Uſes. The firſt is the only ſpecies uſed in 
— N. ge, wang 2 the r a- 
unds with a mild muciuage. It has the general vir- 
tues of an emollient medicine; and proves ſerviceable 
in a thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, and where the 
natural mucus of the inteſtines is abraded. It is chief- 
ly recommended in ſharp defluxions upon the lungs 
hoarſeneſs, dyſenteries; and likewiſe in nephritic — 
calculous complaints: not, as ſome have ſuppoſed, that 
this medicine has any peculiar power of diſſolving or 
expelling the calculus; but as, by lubricating — re- 
laxing the veſſels, it procures a more free and eaſy paſ- 
lage. The root is ſometimes employed externally for 
= loftening and maturating hard tumours ; chewed, it is 
Meg, aid to give eaſe in difficult dentition of children “. 
yo, ' ALThzxa Frutex. See Hiniscus and LavaTERA. 
bee Ali. ALTIMETRY, the art of meaſuring altitudes or 
hei . 3 acceſſible or inacceſſible “. 
a „a lake in Siberia, from whence iſſues the 
ner Ob, or Oby, in N. lat. 52. O. E. long. 85 55 
This lake is called by the Ruſſians Telgſtoi 6 gro, from 
the Teleſſi, a Tartarian nation, who inhabit the borders 
of it, and who give it the name of Altin-Nul. By the 
nas it — called Altinnor. It is near ninety miles 
ong and 50 broad, with a rocky bottom. The north 
82 it N men from ſo hard as to be paſſable 

oot, but t I 7 
ice, The water in the Ali lake, as well as in the ti 
vers which run through the adjacent places, only riſes 
in the middle of ſummer, when the ſnows on the moun- 
1 are melted by the heat of the ſun. 

LTING (Henry), profeſſor of divinity at Hei- 
delberg and we rags born at Embden, Feb. 17. 
Fish of a family which had been long conſpicuous in 

ri eland. His father, Menſo Alting, was the firſt, 
r with two others, preached the reformation in the 
el of Groningen, about the year 1566, under 
N yranmical government of the duke of Alva; and 


the firſt that preached in the great church of Gronin- 
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gen, after the reduction of that town by the States Ge- 
neral in 1594. Henry was choſen, in 1605, preceptor 
to the three young counts of Naſſau, Solms, and Izen- 
berg. After various difficulties, he ſettled at Gronin- 
gen, where he continued till bis death, Auguſt 25. 
1644. He was a ſound proteſtant divine, à pious 
Chriſtian, a uſeful member of ſociety in many reſpe&s, 
and one who ſuffered much for the truth. Moſt of his 
works were never publiſhed; thoſe which have been, are 
the following: Note in decadem problematum J. Behm, 
1618. Loci communes explicatis catecheſeos Palatine, 
1646, in 3 vols. Exegeſis Auguſtane confeſ. 1647. Me- 
thodus theologia, 1650. It appears from the catalogue 
of his — annexed to his life, that the Medulla 
hiſt. prophanæ, publiſhed by D. Pareus, was compoſed 
by Alting. The moſt remarkable piece among Al- 
ting's MS8. is The eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the Palati - 
nate, from the reformation to the adminiſtration of 
John Caſimir. 

ALTinG (James), ſon of the former, was born at 
Heidelberg, September 27. 1618. He travelled into 
England im 1640, where he was ordained by the learn- 
ed Dr Prideaux, biſhop of Worceſter. He afterwards 
accepted of the profeſlorſhip of Groningen, vacant by 
the death of Gomarus ; but his fituation was rendered 
very diſagreeable by the continual diſputes which he 
had with his colleague Sam. des Marets, who favoured 
the ſchool-divinity. He made a pious exit, Auguſt 
20, 1679, recommending the edition of his works to 
Menſo Alting (author of Notitia German. Infer. An- 
tiguæ, fol, Amit. 1697); but they were publiſhed in 
5 vols folio, with his life, by Mr Bekker of Amſter- 
dam. They contain various analytical, exegetical, 
practical, problematical, and philoſophical tracts, which 
ſhew his great induſtry and knowledge. Alting was a 
divine greatly addicted to the text of the ſcripture, to 
Cocceianiſm, and Rabbiniſm. He preached well in 
German, Dutch, and Engliſh. 

ALTITUDE, and and inacceſſible. 
GeomeTRyY, Part II. chap. i. 

The method of taking conſiderable terreſtrial alti- 
tudes, of which thoſe of mountains are the greateſt, by 
means of the barometer, is very eaſy and expeditious. It 
is done by obſerving, on the top of the mountain, how 
much the mercury = fallen below what it was at the 
foot of the mountain. See BarRoMETER. 

ALTKIRK, a town of Alſace in Germany, ſituated 
on the river Ill, in N. lat. 47. 40. and E. lon. 7. 15. 

ALTMORE, a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Tyrone, and province of Ulſter, fituated in N. lat. 
54. 34, and W. Jong. 7. 2. 

ALTON, a town in Hampſhire, ſeated on the ri- 
ver Wey; W. long. o. 46. N. lat. 51.5. It is go- 
verned by a conſtable; and conſiſts of about 250 hou- 
ſes, indifferently built, chiefly laid out in one pretty 
broad ftreet, a part of which only is paved. It has 
one church, a Preſbyterian, and a Quaker's meeting, 
a famous free-ſchool, a large manufacture of plain and 
figured baragons, ribbed druggets, and ſerge de Niſ- 
mes; and round the town is a large plantation of hops. 

ALTON, or AVELTON, a village in Staffordſhire, 
five miles north of Utoxeter. There are the ruins of 


Sce 


a caftle here, which ſome would have to be built before 
the Norman conqueſt ; but Dr Plot 1s pretty certain 
the be- 


ginning 


that it was erected by Theobald de Verdun, in 
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Alto- grinning of the reign of Edward II. A great part of 
retiero - the walls are ſtill anding, but they are in a very rui- 
Alantiym, nous condition. 
ho ALTO-RELIEVO. See Reritvo. 
ALTO-RIPIENO, in muſic, the tenor of the great 
chorus which ſings and plays only now and then in ſome 
particular places. | 
ALTO RT, a town of the circle of Franconia, in 
Germany. It has a phyfic-garden, with 2000 differ- 
ent plants; a theatre for diſſections, which has many 
curioſities in the anatomical way; and a handfome li- 
brary. It is ſubject to the houſe of Brandenburg; and 
is ſeated on the confines of Bavaria, 15 miles from Nu- 
remberg. E. lon. 9. 35. N. lat. 47. 46. 
ALT-RANSTADT, a town in Saxony, famous 
for the treaty between Charles XII. king of Sweden, 
and Auguſtus elector of Saxony, in 1706, wherein the 
latter reſigned the kingdom of Poland. 
ALTRINGHAM, a town of Cheſhire in England, 
upon the borders of Lancaſhire, ſeven miles from Man- 
cheſter. W. long. 1. 30. N. lat. 53. 25. 
ALTZEG, a town of Germany in the Lower 
Palatinate, the capital of a territory of the ſame 
name, with an old caſtle. W. long. 7. 25. N. lat. 49. 


 ALVA pr Tor.mes, a conſiderable town in Spain, 
in the kingdom of Leon, and territory of Salamanca, 
with a very handſome caſtle. It is ſeated on the north 
bank of the river Tormes. W. long. 6. 1. N. lat. 41. o. 

ALVARISTS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a branch 
of the Thomiſts, ſo called from Alvares their leader, 
who aſſerted the doctrine of ſufficient grace, inſtead of 
the efficacious grace of the ancient Thomiſts. The Al- 
variſts come near to the Jeſuits, the ancient Thomiſts 
to the Janſeniſts. 

ALU DELI8S, in chemiſtry, are earthern pots with- 
out bottoms, inſerted into each other, and uſed in ſub- 
limations. Sce CHEmisTRY, n* 80. 

ALVEOLUS, in natural hiſtory, the name of the 

Sce Apis. waxen cells in bee-hives “. Alſo the name of a ſca- 
foſſil of a conic figure, compoſed of a number of cells, 
like bee-hives, joincd into each other, with a pipe of 
communication. 

Alvtolus, in anatomy, the ſockets inthe jaws where- 

7 ves <a in the teeth are fixed F.—Some writers ſpeak of teeth 

ng * growing without alveoli. Pliny mentions a perſon 
who had a tooth in his palate. Euſtachius relates, that 
he ſaw a man who at 6a had a tooth growing out of 
the middle of his fauces. Holler gives an es of 
a perſon, whoſe tecth were of a piece with his jaws, 
without any inſertion into alveoli. 

ALUM, or Aruuxx, in natural hiſtory, a pecu- 
liar kind of ſalt, ſometimes found pure, hut oftener ſe- 
parated from ſeverz! ſubſtances; as, a ſoft reddiſh ſtone 
11 Italy; ſeveral kinds of earth; and, in England, from 

' Gee Chemi- a whitiſh or bluiſh ſtone, called Iriſh ſlate *.—In me- 


Ary, n® 129. dicine, it is a powerful aſtringent +. In dyeing, it fixes 


t See Mate- 
ris Makes. the colours upon the ſtuffs. See DryzinG. 


n9 91. ALUNTIUM, ALoxTiun, (anc. geogr.) a town 
in the north of Sicily, ſituated on a ſteep eminence, at 
the mouth of the Chydas, (Ptolemy, Pliny, Cicero ; ) 
ſaid to be as old as the war of Troy, (Dionyſ. Halicar.) 
Now in ruins ; from which aroſe the hamlet Sz Fila- 
delſo, in the Val di Demona. The inhabitants were 


called Haluntini, (Cicero.) 
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ALVUS, in anatomy, a term uſed for the belly; 
general, but more frequently applied to the bow . 3 

els, 

ALWAIDIL a ſect of * vobogks who believe Amit 
all great crimes to be unpardonable.— The A] 4; — 
ſtand in oppoſiti he Morgit * Wwe 

ppoſition to the Morgii. They attribute leg 
efficacy to the true belief in the ſalvation of men, tha 
the reſt of the Muſſelmans. . 
 ALYSSUM, ArLys0N, or ALLysoIDEs, Madwort: 
(from «xvoco, to be mad; becauſe it was believed to 
have the property of curing madneſs): a genus of the 
1 order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of 
Plants. 

Species, Of this genus, Linnæus enumerates 1 
ſpecies ; but none of them are remarkable either fo 
beauty, or any other property, except the halimifo. 
lium, or madwort with whole ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
This ſpreads itſelf upon the ground, and never riſes 
to any height. It produces, at the extremity of its 
branches, very pretty tufts of ſmall white flowers; of 
which it is ſeldom deſtitute for ſix or ſeven months 
ſucceſſively ; for which reaſon it well deſerves a place in 
the gardens of the curious. 

Culture. Though theſe plants are natives of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe ; yet, if planted on a dry, 
lean, or rubbiſhy ſoil, they will endure our ſevereſt win- 
ters in the open air. The halimiſolium ſeldom conti- 
nues above two or three years, and muſt therefore be 
often ſown to preſerve it; or if the ſeeds are ſuffered 
to fall, the plants will riſe without any trouble. It 
may allo be propagated by cuttings, which ought to 
be planted in Avell of May, and are very apt to take 
root, if kept ſhaded in the heat of the day, and gently 
refreſhed with water. | 

This plant, as already obſerved, was thought to 
cure ſome kinds of madneſs; but the preſent practice 
has entirely rejected it for this or any other purpoſe. 

ALYTARCHA,, a prieſt of Antioch in Syria, who, 
in the games inſtituted in honour of the gods, preſided 
over the officers who carried rods to clear away the 
crowd and keep order. 

In the Olympic games, the alytarches had the ſame 
command, and obliged every perſon to preſerve order 
and decency. 

ALZIRA, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Valencia, ſeated on the river Xucar, E. Long. o. 20. 
N. Lat. 39. 10. 

AMABYR, a barbarous cuſtom which formerly 
prevailed in ſeveral parts of England and Wales, be- 
mg a ſum of money paid to the lord, when a maid was 
married within his lordſhip. The word is old Britifh, 
and ſignifies © the price of virginity.” | 

AMADABAT, a corruption from AHMED ABAD, 
or Abmed's city, (ſo called from a king of that name); 
a large and populous city of Indoftan, and the capital 
of the province of Guzerat. It is ſituated in E. Long. 
72. 12. N. Lat. 23. 0. Amadabat was formerly calle 
Guzerat; and by Shah Jehan nicknamed Gerd. alice 
or the habitation of duſt, becauſe it was much incom. 
moded therewith. It was the ſeat of the Guzerat 
kings, as it is now of the Mogul governor. The city 
ſtands in a beautiful plain; and is watered by the little 
river Sabremetti, which, though not deep, in 3 
rains overflows the plains prodigiouſſy. The walls 
are built with ſtone and brick, flanked at certain oy 
ſtances with great round towers and battlements. 5 
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elve gates; and, including the ſuburbs, is about 

4 — "miles — an half long. Arhe ſtreets are wide. 
The meydin ſhab, or king's ſquare, is 700 paces 
long, and 400 broad, planted round with trees. On 
the welt fide is the caſtle, well walled with free ſtone, 
and as ſpacious as a little city ; but its inward appear- 
ance is not conformable to its external magnificence. 
The caravanſera is on the ſouth of the ſquare, and its 
chief ornament. Near the meydan alſo is the king's 
palace, whoſe apartments are richly ornamented : and 
in the midſt of the city is the Engliſh factory, where 
they purchaſe fine chints, callicoes, and other Indian 
merchandize. The place is ſo full of gardens ſtored 
with fruit-trees, that from an eminence it looks like a 
wood. The Hindoos have here an hoſpital for ſick 
beaſts, and another for ſick birds, which they take 
great care of. According to ſome late accounts, this 
city is little inferior to the beſt, in Europe, and is 
thought to yield ten times as much revenue as Surat. 

AMADAN, or Hamapan, a town of Perſia, be- 
tween Tauris and Iſpahan, E. Long. 47. 4. N. Lat. 
35. 15. It is ſeated at the foot of a mountain, where 
there are a great many ſprings, which water the adja- 
cent country. The extent of the city is very large; but 
there are a great many waſte ſpots within it, as well as 
cultivated land. The houſes are built of brick harden- 
ed in the ſun, and have but a very indifferent aſpect. 
There is but one tolerable ſtreet; and that is where 
ſtuffs, garments, and the hike, are expoſed to ſale : it 
is ſtraight, long, and wide; and the ſhops are very well 
furniſhed. The adjacent parts are fruitful in corn and 
ricc, inſomuch that the neighbouring provinces are ſup- 
plied from hence. It is ſaid to enjoy a very ſalubrious 
air, but the cold in winter is intenſe. The Armenians 
have a church in this town, but it is a very ill- contrived 
ſtructure. The Jews have a ſynagogue near a tomb 
where they pretend Eſther and Mordecai lie interred. 
To this place they come in pilgrimage from ſeveral 
parts of the Levant. About a — from Amadan, 
chere 18 à mountain called Nalbaua, which abounds with 
«li ſorts of curious herbs. In the ſpring, people flock 
to this mountain from all parts to recover their health, 
by ſacking in the ſalutary effluvia with their breath. 

Amadan is a very ancient city. It is ſaid to have 
been deſtroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and rebuilt by 
Darius, who brought hither all his riches. The kings 
of Perlia Cn retired to this place on account of 
its delightful ſituation; for which reaſon it obtained 
the name of the Royal city. 
chalif Othman, 
by Jenghiz Klan in 1220. It had then ſtrong walls 
and a good caſtle, which are now in ruins. Its preſent 
beauty conſiſts in its gardens and ſprings. 
AMADANAGER, a town in the hither peninſu- 
la of India, in the province of Decan. E. Long. 74. 
5. N. Lat. 18. 10.—It was taken by the Moguls in 
595, after a ſiege of fix months ; being at that time 
N e by a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated on an eminence, 
and ſurrounded with deep ditches, into which ſeveral 
Pings diſcharged their waters. 

1 AAMADIA, a trading town of Aſa, in Curdiftan, 
F. 125 bo _ E ers 2 on a high mountain. 
+ 43.1. N. Lat. 36. 25. | 
\AMADMAGDA, an Abyſlinian plant, ſaid to be 
<1 by the inhabitants of that country for facilitating 
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It was conquered by the 
and narrowly eſcaped being deſtroyed 
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the conſolidation of fractures, and the diſcharge of bo- 


ny ſplinters from wounds. 

AMAIN, in the ſca- language, a term importing 
to lower ſomething at once. Thus, to ſtrike amain, 18 
to lower, or let fall, the top- ſails; to wave amain is to 
make a figna), by waving a drawn ſword, or the like, 
as a demand that the enemy ſtrike their top-fails. 

AMAK, a ſmall iſland in the Baltic ſea, near Co- 
penhagen, from which it is ſeparated by a canal, 
over which there is a draw-bridge. There is a good 
citadel, which they call Chriſtian- Haven, It is re- 
markable for a village of Dutch, who are deſcended 
from a colony that ſettled there to make butter and 
cheeſe for the court. They retain their own language, 
manner of dreſs, and other cuſtoms. E. Long. 12. 10. 
N. Lat. 55. 20. 

AMAL, a town of Sweden, in the province of Da- 
land, ſeated on the river Weſer. It has a good har- 
bour; and carries on a great trade, eſpecially in tim- 
ber, deals, and tar. E. Long. 12. 40. N. Lat. 58. 50. 

AMALEKEITES, by ſome thought to be the de- 
ſcendents of Amalek the grandſon of Eſau; by others, 
with more probability, to have been a Canaanitiſh 
tribe. They were a wicked people, and therefore de- 
voted to deſtruction. They lived to the eaſt of the 
Lacus Aſphaltites; next the Moabites to the ſouth, 
and the Ammonites to the north. A branch of them 
dwelt to the ſouth of Canaan. 

AMALFI, an ancient city of Italy, ſituated in E. 
Long. 15. 20. N. Lat. 40. 35.— t is generally ſup- 
poſed to have been founded about the year 600. It was 
at firſt ſubje& to the dukedom of Naples, and was go- 
verned by annual prefects; but being afterwards erec- 
ted into a duchy, it extended its territory, which reach- 
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ed eaſtward from Vico Vecchio, and weſtward to the 


promontory of Minerva, including likewiſe the iſland 
of Caprea, and the two iflands of the Galli. Towards 
the north it comprehended the cities of Lettere, m__ 
nans, Pimontio, and Capule di Franchi ; towards the 
ſouth, thoſe of Scala, Ravelli, Minori, Majuri, Atra- 
ni, Tramonti, Agerula, Citara, Prajano, and Roſi- 
lano.— The laws which this republic made with regard 
to trade and commerce, afterwards had the ſame autho- 
rity in the kingdom. of Naples as the Rhodian laws 
bad among the Romans. At preſent Amalfi is ſub- 
je& to Naples, and 1s the ſee of an archbiſhop. It is 
famous for giving birth to Flavius Blendus, inventor of. 
the mariners compaſs. 
AMALGAM, mercury united with ſome metal. 
AMALGAMA TION, the operation of making an | 
amalgam, or mixing mercury with any metal *, Mg Chem 
AMALTHEAA, the name of the Cumzan Sibyl,” * 411 
who offered to Tarquinius Superbus nine books, con- 
taining the Roman deſtinies, and demanded 300 pieces 
of gold for them. He derided her, whereupon ſhe 
threw three of them into the fire; and returning, aſked 
the ſame price for the other ſix: which being denied, 
ſhe burnt three more; and returned, {till demanding the 
ſame price. Upon which, Tarquin conſulting the 
pontiffs, was adviſed to buy them. Theſe books were 
in ſuch eſteem, that two magiſtrates were created to 
conſult them upon extraordinary occaſions, 
AMALTHEA, in pagan mythology, the daughter of 
Meliſſus, king of Crete, and the nurſe of Jupiter, 


whom ſhe fed with goat's milk and honey, Accord- 
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Amalchæus ing to others, Amalthea was a goat, which Jupiter 


Amapalla. 


tranſlated into the ſky, with her two kids, and gave 
one of her horns to the daughters of Meliſſus, as a re- 
ward for the pains they had taken in attending him. 
This horn had the peculiar property of furniſhing them 
with whatever they wiſhed for ; and was thence called 
the cornucopia, or horn of plenty. 

AMALTHEZ@EUS (Jerome, John Baptiſta, and Cor- 
neille), three celebrated Latin poets of Italy, who flou- 
riſhed in the 16th century. Their compoſitions were 
printed at Amſterdam in 1685, One of the prettieſt 
pieces in that collection is an epigram on two children, 
whoſe beauty was very extraordinary, though each of 
them was deprived of an eye: 

* Lumine Acon dextro, capta eſt Leonilla ſiniſtro: 
© Et poterat forma vincere uterque deos. 


* Parve puer, lumen quod habes concede ſorori; 
© Sic tu cæcus Amor, fic erit illa Venus.“ 


AMAMA (Sixtinus), profeſſor of the Hebrew tongue 
in the univerſity of Franeker, a man of great learning, 
was born in Frieſland, and had ſtudied under Druſius. 
He publiſhed a criticiſm upon the tranſlation of the 
Pentateuch ; collated the Dutch tranſlation of the Bi- 
ble with the original and the moſt accurate tranſlations ; 
and wrote a cenſure of the Vulgate tranſlation of the 
hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament, Job, the Pſalms, 
and Canticles. It is impoſſible to anſwer the reaſons 
whereby he ſhews the neceſſity of conſulting the origi- 
nals. This he recommended ſo earneſtly, that ſome 
ſynods, being influenced by his reaſons, decreed, that 
none ſhould be admitted into the miniſtry but ſuch as 
had a competent 2 of the Hebrew and Greek 
text of the Scripture. He died in 1629. 

AMANCE, a town in the duchy of Lorrain, upon 
a rivulet of the ſame name. E. Long. 6. 10. N. Lat. 
48. 45 

AMAND (8t), a city of France, in Bourbonois, on 
the confines of Berry, ſeated upon the river Cher. It 
was built in 1410 on the ruins of Orval. E. Long. 3. 
30. N. Lat. 46. 32. 

AmaANnD (St), a city of the Low Countries, in the 
earldom of Flanders, ſeated upon the river Scarpe. It 
contains about 600 houſes, and 3000 or 4000 inhabitants. 
The abbot of the place is the temporal lord, and diſpo- 
ſes of the magiſtracy. It was given to France by the 
treaty of Utrecht. E. Long. 2. 35. N. Lat. 50. 27. 

ANICA PYL@Z, (Ptolemy); Amanipes Py- 
L, (Strabo); Amani PorTz, (Pliny) : ſtraits or 
defiles in mount Amanus, through which Darius en- 
tered Cilicia; at a greater diſtance from the ſea than 
the Pylæ Ciliciz or Syrie, through which Alexander 
paſſed. 

AMANTEA, a ſea-port town and biſhop's ſee of 
the kingdom of Naples, ſituated near the bay of Eu- 
phemia, in the province of Calabria, in E. Long. 16. 
20. N. Lat. 39. 15. 

AMANUS, a mountain of Syria, ſeparating it from 


Cilicia; a branch of mount Taurus, (Cicero, Strabo, 


Pliny); 22 chiefly eaſtward, from the ſea of Ci- 
licia, to the Euphrates: now called Monte Negro, or 
rather Montagna Neres, by the inhabitants; that is, 
ye watery mountain, as abounding in ſprings and rivu- 
ets. 

AMAPALLA, a city and port-town of north A- 
merica, in the province of Guatimala, ſeated on the 
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ulph of the ſame name, in the Pacific ocean, W. 
Lis . 63. 20. N. Lat. 12. 30. 
AMARANTE, an order of knighthood, inſtituted 
in Sweden by Queen Chriſtina, in 1653, at the cloſe 
of an annual feaſt, celebrated in that country, called 
Wirtſchaft. This feaſt was ſolemnized with entertain. 
ments, balls, maſquerades, and the like diverſions, and 
continued from evening till the next morning. —That 
princeſs, thinking the name too vulgar, changed it into 
that of the /ea/? of the gods, in regard each perſon here 
—_— ſome deity as it fell to his lot. 'The Queen 
aſlumed the name of Amarante; that is, unfading, or 
immortal. The young nobility, dreſſed in the habit of 
nymphs and ſhepherds, ſerved the gods at the table... 
At the end of the feaſt, the queen threw off her habit, 
which was covered with diamonds, leaving it to be 
pulled in pieces by the 8 and, in memory of ſo 
llant a feaſt, founded a military order, called in Swe- 
diſh C 1 chafft, into which all that had been preſent 
at the feaſt were admitted, including 16 lords and as 
many ladies, befides the queen. Their device was the 
her of Amarante, compoſed of two A's, the one e- 
rect, the other inverted, and interwoven together; the 
whole incloſed by a laurel crown, with this motto, 
Dolce nella memoria. * 
Bulftrode Whitlock, the Engliſh ambaſſador from 
Cromwell to the court of Sweden, was made a knight 
of the order of Amarante : on which account it ſeems 
to be, that we ſometimes find him ſtyled Sir Bulſtrode 
Whitlock. | 
AMA RANTHOIDES, in, botany, the trivial name 
of a ſpecies of illecebrum. See ILLEcEBRUM, 
AMARANTHUS, (of « privative, and ««gaws to 
wither, becauſe the flower of this plant when cropped 
does not ſoon wither,) AMARANTH, Or FLOWER-GEN- 
TLE 3 a genus of the pentandria order belonging to the 
monececia claſs of plants. a 
Species, Of this genus, Linnæus enumerates 19 
ſpecies; the moſt remarkable of which are the follow- 
ing. 1. The tricolor, or three-coloured amaranthus, 
This has been long cultivated in gardens, on account 
of the beauty of its variegated leaves, which are of 
three colours, green, yellow, and red; and very ele- 
gantly mixed. When the plants are in full vigour, 
the leaves are large, and cloſely ſet from the bottom 
to the top of the ſtalks, and the branches form a ſort 
of pyramid ; ſo that there is not a more beautiful plant 
than this, when it is in full luſtre. 2. The melancho- 
licus, bicolor, or two-coloured amaranthus. This 
greatly reſembles the former in its manner of growth; 
Put the leaves have only two colours, which are an 
obſcure purple, and a bright crimſon. Theſe are ſo 
blended as to ſet off each other, and, when the plants are 
vigorous, make a fine appearance. 3. The triſtis, with 
oval heart-ſhaped leaves. This has very little beauty; 
and 18 mentioned only on account of its being uſed by 
the Indians as an eſculent plant, and ſubſtituted for ſpt- 
nach. 4. The caudata, with very long hanging ©” 
lindrical ſpikes. This ſpecies is a native of Amr. 
It hath an upright ſtem three feet high; the leaves 3 
ſtalks are of a pale green colour. The ſpikes of flow- 
ers are produced from the wings of the ſtalks, and al. 
ſo at the extremities of the branches. They are © b 
bright purple colour, and hang downward, ee 
to the 2 of two feet and an half, ſo that cho 
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them touch the ground. 5. The maximus, or tree- 
Uke amaranthus, grows with a ſtrong ſtem, to the 
height of ſeven or eight feet. Towards the top it ſends 
forth many horizontal branches, garniſhed with oblong 
rough green leaves. At the extremity of every ſhoot, 
the cylindrical ſpikes of flowers are produced. They 
are of a purple colour, and hang downward like the 
laſt; but are ſeldom half the —_— tho* much thick- 
er than the former. 6. The lividus, with roundiſh 
ſpikes of flowers. This grows near three feet high, 
putting out ſeveral ſide-branches, which are garniſhed 
with oval blunt leaves. At the ends of the branches 
the ſpikes of flowers are produced in cluſters, and grow 
erect, Theſe are of a deep purple colour. 7. The 
flavus, with oval pointed leaves. This ue naturally 
in Portugal, where it is accounted a culinary herb. It 
grows to the height of four feet; the ſtalks are'inclined 
to red ; the leaves are of an oval figure, marked with 
purple ſpots, and have very long foot-ſtalks. The 
ſpikes of flowers are of a pale green colour, and grow 
crect. They come out from the extremity of the bran- 
ches in cluſters, and alſo from the * of the ſtalks. 
8. The ſanguineus, with compound ſpikes, and oblong 
oval leaves. This is a native of the Bahama iſlands. 
It is an eſculent plant, and bears fine flowers. It grows 
to the height of three feet, with _ ftalks and leaves. 
The ſpikes are ſhort and cylindrical, of a bright purple 
at firſt, but afterwards fade to a darker colour. They 
are frequently produced from the wings of the ſtalks ; 
but at the extremity of the ſtalk ariſes a large cluſter 
of ſpikes, which are placed croſs-wife, with one up- 
righ ſtalk in the middle. 9. The oleraceus, with 
obtuſe indented leaves. This has no beauty; but it is 
uſed by the Indians as a ſubſtitute to ſpinach, to which, 
however, it is greatly inferior. 

Culture. The ſpecies moſt worthy of cultivation are 
the firſt and ſecond. Next to theſe are the fourth, fifth, 
and eighth ſorts.—The two firſt being tender plants, 
require ſome art and care to bring them to perfection 
in Britain, They ſhould be ſown on a good hot-bed 
in February, or in the beginning of March; and in a- 
bout a fortnight's time the plants will riſe. Another 
hot-bed muſt then be prepared, covered with fine 
mould to about four inches deep, and the young plants 
muſt be carefully raiſed, and removed from the other, 
and planted at about four inches diſtance every way, 
and gently watered, to ſettle the earth to their roots. In 
the middle of the day they muſt be ſcreened with mats 
from the heat of the ſun; and they muſt have air given 
them, by raiſing the glaſs that covers the bed ; and the 
glaſſes muſt be either turned, or wiped from their moi- 
ſture, as often as they appear wet. In about three 
weeks or a month's time, theſe plants will have grown 
ſo large as to require another het-bed; this muſt be of a 
moderate temperature, and covered fix inches deep with 
fine earth: then take them carefully up, and preſerve 
as much of the earth about their roots as may be, and 
poo them in this bed at eight inches diſtance ; then 
et them be watered „ a little at a time, and 
ſhaded with mats in the heat of the day. In the be- 
maning of May another hot-bed muſt be prepared, 
with a deep frame, that the plants may have room to 
eo in this ſet as many pots as it will conveniently 

old; let theſe be filled with freſh earth, and the inter- 
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The plants are now tg be raiſed with as much earth a- 
bout their roots as may be, and planted in theſe pots. 
In about three weeks more, theſe plants will be grown 
to a large ſize, and muſt have air given them more and 
more every day in good weather; and in July they are 
to be ſet out in their places, often watering them. The 
ſeeds of the fourth, fifth, and eighth ſpecies, ſhould be 
ſown upon a moderate hot-bed, towards the end of 
March ; and when the plarits come up, they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of air admitted to them in mild wea- 
ther, to prevent their drawing up weak. When they 
are large enough to tranſplant, another moderate hot- 
bed muſt be provided, in which they ſhould be planted 
at fix inches diſtance every way, obſerving to water 
them, as alſo to ſhade them from the ſun, until they 
have taken new root. After this the air may be free- 


'ly admitted to them at all times, when the weather is 


favourable; their waterings ſhould be frequent, but not 
in great quantities. As the plants advance, and the 


warmth of the ſeaſon increaſes, they ſhould have a 


yu» ſhare of air, that by degrees they may be har- 
ened to bear the open air. The beginning of June 
they may be taken up, with large balls of earth to their 
roots, and planted, ſome into pots, and others into 
borders, obſerving to fhade them well until they have 
taken good root; after which they muſt be watered 
frequently, eſpecially thoſe in the pots, which in warm 
dry weather will require it every evening. The fifth 


| ſort will not thrive in pots; ſo ſhould be planted in a 


rich, light ſoil; where if it is allowed room, and plen- 
tifully watered in dry weather, the plants will grow to 
a very large ſize, and make a fine appearance. 

here people are curious in having theſe annual 
plants in great perfection, there ſhould be a glaſs-caſe 
erected, with upright and ſloping glaſſes on every ſide, 


with a pit in the bottom for tan, in which the pots 


ſhould be plunged. If this is vaiſed eight or nine feet 
to the ridge, and the upright glaſſes are five feet, there 
will be room enough to raiſe theſe and other annual 
plants to great 2 and, in ſuch a building, 
many tender vegetables, which rarely perfect their ſeeds 
in this climate, may be every year brought forward ſo 
as to ripen their ſeeds. 

AmMaARAnTHUs CRISTATUS. See CELOSIA. | 

AMARYLLIS, iI DaFFoDiL; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 

lants. : 

r Species. 1. The lutea, or autumnal narciſſus. This 
is ufually ſold by gardeners, along with colchicums, for 
autumnal ornaments to gardens. For this purpoſe it is 


very proper, as it will keep flowering from the begin- 


ning of September to the middle of November, provided 
the froſt is not ſo ſevere as to deſtroy the flowers. Al- 
though there is but one flower in each cover, yet there 
18 a | —oSee—a of flowers from the ſame root, eſpecially 
when they are ſuffered to remain three or four years 
unremoved. The flowers ſeldom riſe above three or 
four inches high. They are ſhaped ſomewhat like the 
flowers of the yellow crocus; the green leaves come up 
at the ſame time, like the ſaffron ; and, after the flow- 
ers are paſt, the leaves increaſe all the winter. - 'The 
roots are bulbous, and ſhaped like thoſe of the narciſ- 
ſus; ſo are proper ornaments for ſuch borders as are 
planted with cyclamens, ſaffron, autumnal: crocus, col- 
chicums, and ſuch low autumnal flowers. 2. The alta- 
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Amaryllis. maſco, or atamuſco lily, is a native of 1 and 
Carolina, where it grows plentifully in the fields and 
woods, making a very beautiful appearance when in 
flower. The flowers of this ſort are produced ſingle; 
and, at their firſt appearance, have a fine carnation co- 
lour on the outſide: but this fades away to a pale, or al- 
moſt white colour, before they decay. The flowers of 
this ſort are almoſt as large as thoſe of the ſmall orange- 
lily, but do not grow To ſix or eight inches high. 
They appear the latter end of May, or beginning of 
June, or ſometimes it flowers in Auguſt in this country. 
3- The formoſiſſima, or jacobza lily, produces its 
flowers two or three times in a year, without being re- 
gular to any ſeaſon. The flowers are of a deep red, the 
under petals very large, and the whole flower ſtands 
nodding on one fide of the ſtalk, making a beautiful ap- 
rance. The ſtems of theſe flowers are produced from 
the ſides of the bulbs; ſo that when the flowers produ- 
ced on one fide are decayed, another ſtalk ariſes from 
the other ſide of the bulb z but there is no more than 
one flower produced on the fame ſtalk. When the 
roots are in vigour, flowers will be produced from 
March to the beginning of September. 4. The ſar- 
nienſis, or Guernſey lily, is ſuppoſed to have come ori- 
ginally from Japan, but has been many years cultivated 
in the gardens of Guernſey and Jerſey ; in both which 
places they ſeem to thrive as well as if it was their na- 
tive country, and from theſe iſlands their roots are 
ſent annually to the curious in moſt parts of Europe. 
The flowers of this ſpecies are admired for the richneſs 
of their colour, which is commonly red, though they 
have no ſcent. They appear towards the end of Sep- 
tember ; and, if properly managed, will continue a 
month in beauty. 'The roots of theſe plants do not 
flower again the ſucceeding year, as 1s the caſe with 
many other bulbs: but if their bulbs contain two buds 
in their centre, which 1s often the caſe, they frequent- 
ly flower twice in three years; after which the ſame in- 
dividual root does not flower again in ſeveral years, but 
only the offsets from it. 5. The regina, or belladon- 
na lily, is a native of Portugal, where it was formerly 
eultivated in great plenty ; Put of late it has been ſup- 
planted by the jacobza lily, ſo that the roots which 
have been brought from that country for ſome time 
paſt, for the belladonna, have generally proved the ja- 
cobæa lily. This kind, if properly managed, will 
ſometimes put out two or three ſtems, growing near 
three feet high, and produce many flowers in each um- 
bel, which make a fine appearance during the month 
of October. 6. The belladonna, or Mexican lily, ſel- 
dom riſes more than one foot high; each ſtem ſupport- 
ing two, three, or four flowers, but rarely more than 
that number. The flowers are of a bright copper co- 
lour, inclining to red; the ſpatha or ſheath, which co- 
vers the buds before they open, divides into two parts 
to the bottom, ſtanding on each ſide the umbel of the 
i flowers, joined to the ſmall footſtalks. 7. The longi- 
folia, with many flowers in one cover, produces, in cach 
umbel, a great number of flowers, which appear in De- 
cember; on which account they are the more valuable, 
there being few flowers at that ſeaſon. 'They are of a 
deep purple colour; but the ſtalk, which ſupports them, 
teldom riſes to more than three or four inches high. 
The roots of this ſpecies are large, and the leaves lon 
and narrow. 8. The zeylayica, or Ceylon lily, is a 
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native of the Weſt Indies, and uſually flowers in June, am. 
Sometimes the ſame root will flower again in autumn. — 
but the flowers are of no long duration. 9. The cilia. 
ris, or African ſcarlet lily, ſeldom flowers in Britain 
The leaves are long and narrow, not unlike the ſnow. 
drop. 'The roots are ſmall : the petals of the flower 
turn back, like thoſe of the Guernſey lily ; but are of 
a lighter colour, inclining to ſcarlet. 10. The verna- 
lis, or ſpring yellow lily nareiſſus, grows naturally in 
Spain and Portugal, where it flowers early in January, 
In this country it flowers in April and the beginnin 
of May; but the flowers are of no long duration. It 
was formerly kept in ſeveral curious gardens; but as it 
flowers at a ſeaſon when there are ſo many finer kinds 
in beauty, it was neglected, ſo that it is at preſent al. 
moſt loſt in Britain, 11. The orientalis, or lily daffo. Plat: x; 
dil, with leaves ſhaped like a tongue. This is a native fi 1. | 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The bulbs of the root are 
large and almoſt round; the leaves long, broad, and 
rounded at their extremities ; theſe ſpread two ways on 
the ſurface of the ground, and do not come up till af. 
ter the flower - ſtem appears, which is generally in No. 
vember. After the flowers are paſt, the leaves increaſe 
till ſpring, and in May they begin to decay; ſo that 
from the middle of June to October, the roots are en- 
tirely deſtitute of leaves. 12. The capenſis, with three 
leaves in one cover. This is alſo a native of Africa. 
The ſtems riſe near two feet high, and have commonly 
three flowers incloſed in each ſheath or cover. The 
flowers appear in February and March. They are as 
large as thoſe of the belladonna lily, and of the ſame 
form, but of a deeper red colour. The leaves are long 
and narrow; have a hollow furrow on their upper 
ſide, where there is a pale ſtripe running the length of 
the. leaves; and are very like thoſe of the American 
pancratium. Theſe leaves decay in ſummer, about the 
ſame time as thoſe of the former, and appear again at 
the ſame ſeaſon. 

Culture. The firſt ſort is very hardy, and will thrive 
in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation ; but will ſucceed. belt in 
a freſh light dry ſoil, and not too near the dripping of 
trees, or too near walls. Tt increaſes very faſt by off. 
ſets, by which all the other ſpecies. are alſo to be pro- 
pagated. Theſe roots may A tranſplanted any time 
from May to the end of July; after which it will be 
too late to remove them. The ſecond kind is likewiſe 
hardy enough to thrive in the open air in Britain, pro- 
vided the roots are planted in a warm ſituation, and in 
a dry ſoil. The jacobza ought to be kept in a mo- 
derate ſtove all winter; in which caſe it will ſend forth 
plenty of offsets, that will produce vigorous plants.— 
The roots of the Guernſey lily are generally * 
over in June and July; but the ſooner they are taken 
out of the ground after the leaves decay, the better: for, 
altho* the roots which are taken up when their flower. 
ſtems begin to appear, will flower; yet their flowers wil 
not be ſo large, nor will their roots be near fo good af- 
ter, as thoſe which were removed before they ſent fo 
freſh fibres. 

When theſe roots come over, they ſhould be planted 
in pots filled with freſh, light, ſandy carth, mixed with 
a little- very rotten dung, and placed in a warm gre 
tion, obſerving now and then to refreſh the earth wit 
water: but by no means let them have too much wet, 


which would rot their roots, eſpecially before they * 


Amaryllis up. 
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About the middle of September, ſuch of the roots 
as are ſtrong enough to flower, will * to ſhow the 


anton. bud of their flower - ſtem; therefore theſe pots ought to 


be removed into a ſituation where they may have the 
benefit of the ſun, and be ſheltered from ſtrong winds; 
but by no means place them too near a wall, nor un- 
der glaſſes, as this would draw them up weak, and ren- 
der them leſs beautiful. At this ſeaſon they ſhould 
be gently refreſhed with water, if the weather be warm 
and dry ; but if wet, they ſhould be ſcreened from it. 

When the flowers begin to open, the pots ſhould be 
removed under ſhelter, to prevent the flowers from be- 
ing injured by too much et: but they muſt not be 
kept too cloſe, nor placed in a ſituation too warm, as 
this would occaſion their colour to be leſs lively, and 
haſten their decay.—After the flowers are decayed, the 

reen leaves will begin to ſhoot forth in length; and, 
if ſheltered from ſevere cold, will continue growing all 
winter: but they muſt have as much free air as poſſible 
in mild weather, and are to be covered only in great 
rains or froſts. For this purpoſe, a common hot-bed 
frame is the moſt proper ſhelter for them; the glaſſes 
of which may be taken off every day in dry open wea- 
ther, which will encourage the leaves to mou ſtrong 
and broad. The roots Thould be tranſplanted every 
fourth or fifth year, toward the end of June, or begin- 
ning of July; the offsets alſo ſhould be taken off, and 


' planted in pots, where in three years time they will 


produce flowers. | 

The other ſpecies of the amaryllis may eafily be rai- 
ſed by taking care to ſhelter them in a ſtove from the 
w:nter's cold. 

AMARYNTHUS, (anc. geogr.) a hamlet of Ere- 
trias, in the iſland of Eubcea, about ſeven ftadia diſtant 
from its walls, (Strabo.) Here Diana was worſhip- 
ped by an annual ſolemnity, at which thoſe of Caryſtus 
aſſiſted ; hence the title of the goddeſs was Amarynthis, 
and Amary/ia, (Livy, Pauſanias). 

AMASTIA, an ancient town of Turkey, in Natolia, 
remarkable for the birth of Strabo, the geographer. 
It is the reſidence of a baſhaw, and gives its name to 
the province it ſtands in, where there are the beſt wines 
and the beſt fruits in Natolia. It is ſeated near the ri- 
ver Caſalmack. E. Long. 36. 10. N. Lat. 39. 33. 


AMATHUS, a very ancient town in the ſouth 


of Cyprus, (Strabo, Ptolemy) ; ſo called, from A- 
mathus the founder; or, according to others, from 
Amath, a Phoenician town ſacred to Venus, with a 
very ancient temple of Adonis and Venus: and hence 
\ enus 18 denominated Amathuſia, (Tacitus). Accord- 
mg to Ovid, it was a place rich in copper-ore, and 
where the inhabitants became Ceraſtz, or horned. Now 
called Limiſfſ. 

Auarnus, (Joſephus), a town of the tribe of 
Gad, beyond Jordan ; but whether at a greater or 
eſs diſtance from it, is not ſo eaſy to determine. Eu- 
ſebius places it in the Lower Peræa; Reland, in Ra- 


moth- Gilead. Gabinius, proconſul of Syria, eſtabliſh- 


ed ſive juridical conventions in Judea; two of which 

vere on the other fide Jordan; one at Gadara, the other 

at Amathus, (Joſephus). 

2 ATORII MUSCUL11, in anatomy, a term ſome- 

" es ned for the obliquus ſuperior and obliquus infe- 
r mulcles of the eye, as theſe muſcles aſſiſt in oggling 

or drawing the eye ſideways, . 


1 
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AMAT RICE, a city of the kingdom of Naples, in 
the farther Abruzzo, upon the confines of the pope's 
territories, and the marquiſate of Ancona. 

AMAUROSIS, in medicine, a diſtemper in the eye, 
occaſioned by an inſenſibility of the retina *. 

AMAZONS, a nation of female warriors, whoſe 
exiſtence has been eſteemed merely fabulous by Strabo, 
Arrian, Palephates, and ſome of the moderns : while 
others maintain that their exiſtence 1s ſufficiently pro- 
ved, by the teſtimony of ſuch of the hiſtorians of anti- 
quity as are moſt worthy of credit; by the monuments 
which many of them have mentioned; and by medals, 
ſome of which are ſtill remaining; and that there is not 
the leaſt room to believe that what is ſaid of them is 
fabulous. 

The Scythians had a great part of Aſia under their 
dominion upwards of 400 years, till they were con- 
quered by Ninus, the founder of the Aſſyrian empire. 
After his death, which happened about 1150 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra, and that of Semiramis and their 
ſon Ninias, Ilinus and Scolopites, princes of the royal 
blood of Scythia, were driven from their country by 
other princes, who like them aſpired-to the crown. 
They departed with their wives, children, and friends 


and being followed by a great number of young peo- 


ple of both ſexes, they paſſed into Aſiatic Sarmatia, 
beyond mount Camaſſus, where they formed an eſta- 
bliſhment, ſupplying themſelves with the riches they 
wanted, by making excurſions into the countries bor- 
dering on the Euxine Sea. The people of thoſe 
countries, exaſperated by the incurſions of their new 


_— united, ſurpriſed, and maſſacred the men. 


e women then reſolving to revenge their death, 
and at the ſame time to provide for their own ſecurity, 
reſolved to form a new kind of government, to chuſe 
a queen, enact laws, and maintain themſelves, without 
men, even againſt the men themſelves. This * 
was not ſo very ſurpriſing as at firſt ſight appears: for 
the greateſt number of the girls among the Scythians 
had been inured to the ſame exerciſes as the boys; to 
draw the bow, to throw the javelin, to manage other 
arms; to riding, hunting, and even the painful labours 
that ſeem reſerved for men; and many of them, as a- 
mong the Sarmatians, accompanied the men in war. 


Hence they had no ſooner formed their reſolution, than 


they prepared to execute it, and exerciſed themſelves 
in all military operations. They ſoon ſecured the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the country; and not content with 
ſnewing their neighbours that all their efforts to drive 
them thence or to ſubdue them were ineffectual, they 
made war upon them, and extended their own frontiers. 
They had hitherto made uſe of the inſtructions and aſ- 
ſiſtance of a few men that remained in the country; but 
finding at length that they could ſtand their ground, 
and aggrandize themſelves, without them, they killed 
all thoſe whom flight or chance had ſaved from the fury 
of the Sarmatians; and for ever renounced marriage, 
which they now conſidered as an inſupportable ſlavery. 
But as they could only ſecure the duration of their new 
kingdom by propagation, they made a law to go e- 
very year to the frontiers, to invite the men to come 
to them; to deliver themſelves up to their embraces, 
without choice on their part, or the leaſt attachment ; 
and to leave them as ſoon as they were pregnant. All 
thoſe whom age rendered fit for propagation, and were 
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at the ſame time in ſearch of men: for in order to ob- 
tain a right to promote the multiplication of the ſpe- 
cies, they muſt firſt have contributed to its deſtruction; 
nor was any thought worthy of giving birth to chil- 
dren, till ſhe had killed three men. 

If from this commerce they brought forth girls, they 
educated them; but with reſpect to the boys, if we 
may believe Juſtin, they ſtrangled them at the moment 
of their birth: according to Diodorus Siculus, they 
twiſted their legs and arms, ſo as to render them unfit 
for military exerciſes; but 8 Curtius, Philo- 
ſtrates, and Jordarus, ſay, that the leſs ſavage ſent them 
to their fathers. It is probable, that at firſt, when their 
fury againſt the men was carried to the greateſt height, 
they killed the boys: that when this fury abated, and 
molt of the mothers were filled with horrror at depriving 
the little creatures of the lives they had juſt received from 
them, they fulfilled the firſt duties of a mother ; but, to 
prevent their cauſing a revolution in the ſtate, maim- 
ed them in ſuch a manner as to render them incapable 
of war, and employed them in the mean offices which 
theſe warlike women thought beneath them: in ſhort, 
that, when their conqueſts had confirmed their power, 
their ferocity ſubſiding, they entered into political en- 
gagements with their neighbours; and the number of 
the males they had preſerved becoming burthenſome, 
they, at the deſire of thoſe who rendered them pregnant, 
ſent them the boys, and continued ſtill to keep the girls. 

As ſoon as the age of the girls permitted, they took 
away the right breaſt, that they might draw the bow 
with the greater for The common opinion is, that 
they burnt that breaſt, by applying to it, at eight 
years of age, hot iron, which inſenſibly dried up the 
fibres and glands : ſome think that they did not make 
uſe of ſo much ceremony, but that when the part was 
formed they got rid of it by amputation: ſome, again, 
with much greater probability, aſſert, that they em- 
ployed no violent meaſures; but, by a continual com- 
preſſion of that part from infancy, prevented its growth, 
at leaſt fo far as to hinder its ever being incommodious 
in war. 

The Amazons were commonly cloathed in the ſkins 
of the beaſts they killed in hunting; which were tied 
on the left ſhoulder, and, leaving the right fide unco- 
vered, fell down to their knees. In war, the queens 
and other chiefs carried a corſelet, or flight armour for 
the body, formed of ſmall pieces of iron, in the man- 
ner of leaves or ſcales, faſtened by a girdle, below which 
the coat of arms hung to the knee. The head was arm- 
ed with a helmet 81 plume of feathers. The reſt of 
their arms were a bow and arrows, lances, javelins, a 
battle-axe (ſaid to be invented by Pentheſilea one of their 
queens), and buckler nearly in the form of a creſcent, 
about a foot and a half in diameter, with the points 
upward. Thaleſtris appeared before Alexander with 
two lances in her hand, though ſhe only came to make 
tim a gallant requeſt. Thofe who accompanied her 
bore battle · axes with two edges, the handles of which 
were as long as the wood of a javelin. : 

They are ſaid to have made great conqueſts, and to 
have obtained very extenſive dominions, particularly 
Crimea and Circaſſia; and to have rendered Iberias, 
Colchis, and Albania, tributary to them. They enjoyed 
their power for ſeveral centuries ; but an expedition in- 
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to Greece, and into the iſland of Achilles, is ſaid to 
have ruined their empire. 

The Amazons of Africa were female warriors, who 
were obliged to continue virgins to a certain period of 
their military ſervice. When that period was «ar. 
ſed, they married, merely with the view of propaga. 
ting the ſpecies. All the offices of ſtate were filled by 
them. The men were employed in domeſtic affairs, and 
paſſed their whole life in the houſe, as women did in o. 
ther countries? for theſe imperious females uſurped from 
them every function that might awake their valour. 
As ſoon as the Amazons were delivered, they commit. 
ted their children to the care of the men, who nouriſh. 


ed them with milk, and other food proper for infancy, 


If the child was a female, they burned its breaſts to 
prevent their growth, which would have been inconye. 
nient in battle. Hiſtorians inform us, that they in. 
habited an iſland which was called Heſperia, becauſe 
it lay to the weſt of the lake Tritonis. 

* AMAZONS, (the river of), called by the Spaniards 
Maranon, is the greateſt river in the world. It recei. 
ved the name of Amazons, becauſe the Spaniards why 
firſt paſſed through the country on its banks, having 
ſome ſmart ſkirmiſhes with the natives, and afterwardz 
examining the ſlain, found the bodies of ſome women 
among them. Orellana was the firſt who diſcovered 
this river, about the year 1539. The Maranon, after 
iſſuing from the lake from whence it takes its riſe, in 
about eleven degrees of ſouth latitude, runs towards 
the north to Jaen de Bracamoros, for the length of fix 
degrees, from whence it directs its courſe towards the 
eaſt, almoſt parallel to the equinoctial line, as far as the 
north cape, where it diſcharges itſelf into the ocean 
directly under the equator, by a mouth 50 or 60 leagues 
broad. It runs from Jaen, where it begins to be na- 
vigable, thirty degrees of longitude, according to Con- 
damine, who was ſent into theſe parts by the French 
king to diſcover the true meaſure of the earth. This 
is equal to 1800 miles of 60 to a degree. But if the 
turnings and windings are reckoned, it will then be at 
leaſt 2700 miles. It receives from the north and ſouth 
a prodigious number of rivers, ſame of which run 1500 
miles, and are not inferior to the Danube or Nile. The 
country through which this river runs, 1s very little 
known to the 1 | 

AMBA, an Abyflinian or Ethiopic word, ſignify- 
ing a rock. The Abyſſinians give names to each of 
their rocks, as Amba-Dorho, the rock of a hen, &c. 
Some of theſe rocks are ſaid to have the name of Aorni; 
and are of ſuch a ſtupendous height, that the Alps and 
Pyrenees are but low hills in compariſon of them. A- 
mongſt the mountains, and even frequently in the plains, 


An 
Ante 


. 


of this country, ariſe ſteep and craggy rocks of various 


forms, ſome reſembling towers, others pyramids, &c. 
ſo perpendicular, and ſmooth on the ſides, that they ſeem 
to be works of art; inſomuch, that men, cattle, &c. are 
craned up by the help of ladders and ropes : and yet 
the tops of theſe rocks are covered with woods, mea- 
dows, fountains, fiſhponds, &c. which very copiouſly 
ſupply the animals ſeated thereon with all the conve- 
niencies of life. The moſt remarkable of theſe rocks 
is called A-ba-Geſhen. It is prodigiouſly ſteep, in the 
form of a caſtle built of free-ſtone, and almoſt impreg - 
nable. Its ſummit is about half a Portugueſe league 
in breadth, and the circumference at the bottom 9 5 


— 


bages half a 
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day's journey. The aſcent at firſt is eaſy ; but 


-ows afterwards ſo ſteep, that the Abaſline oxen, which 


ad"! will otherwile clamber like goats, mult be craned up, 


n with ropes. Here the princes of the blood 
3 3 in low e e amongſt ſhrubs 
= wild cedars, with an allowance arely ſutficient to 
ha them alive. There is, according to Kircher, in 
this country, a rock ſo curiouſly hollowed by nature, 


chat at a diſtance it reſembles a ber Z and op- 


te to this, another, on the top of which nothing 
an be ſo ſoftly whiſpered but it may be heard a great 
way off, Between many of theſe rocks and mountains, 
are vaſt abyſſes, which appear very dreadful to the eye. 

AMBAGES. See CiRCUMLOCUTION. 

AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, a ceremony may 
the Romans, when, in order to procure from the g ds 
an happy harveſt, they conducted the victims thrice 
round the corn-fields in proceſſion, before ſacrificing 
them. —Ambarvalia were either of a private or public 
nature: the private were performed by the maſter of a 
family; and the public by the prieſts who officiated at 
theſolemnity, called -atres e. The pra a preferred 
on this occaſion, the formula of which we have in Cato 
d Re Ruſtica, cap. cxlii. was called carmen ambarvale. 
At theſe feaſts they ſacrificed to Ceres a ſow, a ſheep, 
and a bull or heifer, whence they took the name of 
ſuovetaurilia. The method of celebrating them, was, 
to lead a victim round the fields, while the peaſants 
accompanied it, and one of their number, crowned with 
oak, hymned forth the praiſes of Ceres, in verſes com- 
poſed on purpoſe. "This feſtival was celebrated twice 
2-year; at the end of January, according to ſome, or 
in April, according to others ; and for the ſecond time, 
in the month of July. 

AMBASSADOR, or EmBassaDor, a public mini- 
ter ſent from one ſovereign prince, as a repreſentative 
of his perſon, to another. 

Ambaſſadors are either ordinary or extraordinary. 
Ambaſſador in ordinary, is he who conſtantly reſides 
in the court of another prince, to maintain a good un- 
deritanding, and look to the intereſt of his maſter. 
Till about two hundred years ago, ambaſſadors in or- 
dinary were not heard of: all, till then, were ambaſ- 
ſadors extraordinary; that is, ſuch as are ſent on ſome 
particular occaſion, and who retire as ſoon as the affair 
is diſpatched. | 

By the law of nations, none under the quality of a 
overeign prince can ſend or receive an ambaſſador. At 
Athens, ambaſſadors mounted the pulpit of the public 
orators, and there opened their commiſſion, acquaint- 
ng the people with their errand. At Rome, they were 
introduced to the ſenate, and delivered their commiſſions 
to the fathers, | 

: Ambaſſadors ſhould never attend any public ſolemni- 
= as marriages, funerals, &c. unleſs their maſters 
ive ſome intereſt therein: nor muſt they go into mourn- 
15 on any occaſions of their own, becauſe they repre- 
bar perſon of their prince. By the civil law, the 
Ke = £ goods of an ambaſſador, which are accounted 
in "3" to his perſon, cannot be ſeized on, neither 
= P'cage, nor for payment of a debt, nor by order 
Sager wary of judgment, nor by the king's or ſtate's 
e where he reſides, as ſome conceive; for all actions 
from an ambaſſador, as well that which 


eſſaries, as his perſon: if, therefore, he 


Wpht to be far 
doucheth his nec 
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hath. contracted any debt, he is to be called upon kind- 
ly; and if he refuſes, then letters of requeſt are to go 
to his maſter, Nor can any of the ambaſſador's dome- 
ſtic ſervants that are regiſtered in the ſecretaries of 
ſtate's office be arreſted in perſon or goods; if they are, 
the proceſs ſhall be void, and the parties ſueing out and 
executing it ſhall ſnffer and be liable to ſuch penalties 
and corporal puniſhment as the lord chancellor or ei- 
ther of the chief juſtices ſhall think fit to inflict. Vet 
ambaſſadors cannot be defended when they commit any 


thing againſt that ſtate, or the perſon of the prince, with- 


whom they reſide; and if they are guilty of treaſon, 
felony, &c. or any other crime againſt the law of na- 
tions, they Joſe the privilege of an ambaſſador, and may 
be ſubje& to puniſhment as private aliens. 

AMBE, in /urgery, the name of an inſtrument for 
reducing diſlocated bones. In anatomy, a term for the 
ſuperficial jutting out of a bone. 

AMBER, in natural hiſtory. See the article Suc- 
CINUM; and CHEMISTRY, n' 313, 511. | 

AMBERG, a city of Germany, the capital of the 
palatinate of Bavaria, with a good caitle, ramparts, ba- 
ſtions, and deep ditches. It is ſeated near the confines 
of Franconia, on the river Wils. It drives a great trade 
in iron and other metals, found in the neighbouring 
mountains. E. Long. 12. 4. N. Lat. 29. 46. 

AMBERGREASE, or Amszzzcrnst, in natural 
hiſtory, is a ſolid, opaque, aſh-coloured, fat, inflamma- 
ble ſubſtance, variegated hke marble, remarkably light, 
rugged and uneven in its ſurface, and has a fragrant o- 
dour when heated. It does not efferveſce with acids; 
it melts freely over the fire, into a kind of yellow rofin 
and is hardly ſoluble in ſpirit of wine. 

Ambergriſe is in general the molt agreeable of the 
perfumes, and rarely accompanied with the inconveni- 
encies which other ſubſtances of this claſs frequently oc- 
caſion. It is looked upon as an high cordial; and e- 


ſteemed of great ſervice in all diſorders of the head, and 


in nervous complaints: a ſolution of it in ſpirit diſtilled 
from roſes, ſtands recommended by Hoffman as one of 
the moſt efficacious corroborants of the nervous ſyſtem. 
The Orientals entertain an high opinion of the aphro- 
diſiac virtues of this concrete; and likewiſe fuppoſe that 
the frequent uſe of it conduces to long life. 
Ambergriſe is found in great quantities in the Indian 
ocean, near the Molucca ifs; as alſo near Africa; and 
ſometimes near the northern parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Norway. There have been many different 
hypotheſes concerning its origin; but the moſt proba- 
ble is that which ſuppoſes it to be a foſſile bitumen, 
or naphtha, exſuding out of the bowels of the earth, in 
a fluid form, and diſtilling into the ſea, where it har - 
dens and floats on the ſurface. See CHEmisT&yY, no 13. 
AMBERT, a ſmall town of France, in Lower Au- 
vergne, the chief place of a ſmall territory called Liv- 
radcis. It is remarkable for its paper manufactory and 
camblets. E. Long. 3. 35. N. Lat. 45. 28. 
AMBETTU WAL, in botany, a barbarous name 
of a tree, the leaves of which, when boiled in wine, are 
ſaid to create an appetite, and is uſed by the people 1a 
Guinea with that intention. 
AMBIANTI, or AnmzB1i4NENSIS C1VITAS, now Amient, 
a city of Picardy. It is called Samarovriva by Cæſar 
and Cicero; which, according to Valeſius, {ſignifies the 
bridge of the Samara or Somme. Ambian: is a later, 
name, 
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Ambidex- name, taken from that of the people, after the uſual 


ter 


. 
Ambit. 


* 


manner of the lower age. 


AMBIDEXTER, a perſon who can uſe both hands 


with the ſame facility, and for the ſame purpoſes, that 
the generality of 1 do their 7 hands. —As 
to the natural cau 
attribute it to an extraordinary ſupply of blood and 
ſpirits from the heart and brain, which furniſh both 
hands with the neceſſary ſtrength and agility : others, 
as Nicholas Maſſa, to an e 
incliaing neither to the e nor left; and o- 
thers to the right and left 
the ſame height, and the ſame diſtance from the heart, 
by which the blood is propelled with equal force to 
both hands. But theſe are only conjectures, or rather 
chimeras. Many think, that, were it not for educa- 
tion and habit, all mankind would be ambidexters; and 
in fact, we frequently find nurſes obliged to be at a 
good deal of pains before they can bring children to 
forego the uſe of their left hands. How far it may be 
an advantage to be deprived of half our natural dex- 
terity, may be doubted. It is certain, there are in- 
finite occaſions in life, when it would be better to have 
the equal uſe of both hands. Surgeons and oculiſts 
are of neceſſity obliged to be ambidexters; bleeding, 
& c. in the left- arm or left ancle, and operations on 
the left - eye, cannot be well performed but with the 
the left - hand. Various inſtances occur in hiſtory, where 
the left-hand has been exerciſed preferably to the 
right. But by the laws of the ancient Scythians, peo- 
ple were enjoined to exerciſe both hands alike ; and 
Plato enjoins ambidexterity to be obſerved and encou- 
raged in his republic. 


e of this faculty, ſome, as Hecefer, 


ſituation of the heart, 


ubclavian arteries being of 


AMBIDEXTER, among Engliſh lawyers, a juror or 


embracer, who accepts money of both parties, for gi- 
ving his verdict; an offence for which he is liable — 
impriſoned, for ever excluded from a jury, and to pay 
ten times the ſum he accepted of. 


AMBIEGNE oves, in the heathen ſacrifices, an 


appellation given to ſuch ewes as, having brought forth 
twins, were ſacrificed together with their two lambs, 
one on each fide, We find them mentioned among 
other ſacrifices to Juno. 


AMBIENT; a term uſed for ſuch bodies, eſpecially 


fluids, as encompaſs others on all ſides: thus, the air is 
frequently called an ambient fluid, becauſe it is diffuſed 
round the earth. 


AMBIGENAL HyPERBOLA, a name given by Sir 


Iſaac Newton to one of the triple hyperbolas of the 
ſecond order, having one of its infinite legs falling with- 
in an angle formed by the aſſymptotes, and the other 
without. 


AMBIGUITY, a defect of language, whereby 


words are rendered ambiguous. See the next article. 


AMBIGUOUS, a term applied to a word or ex- 


preſſion which may be taken in different ſenſes. —An 
anonymous writer has publiſhed a dictonary of ambi- 
guous words: Lexicon Philoſophicum de Ambiguitate 
Vocabulorum, Francof. 1597. 4to.—The reſponſes of 
the ancient oracles were always ambiguous. 


AMBIT, in geometry, is the ſame with what is 0- 


» See Peri- therwiſe called the perimeter of a figure *. 


meter. 


AmsiT was particularly uſed, in antiquity, to de- 


note a ſpace of ground to be left vacant betwixt one 
building and another. By the laws of the twelve ta- 
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bles, houſes were not to be built contiguous, but 
ambit or ſpace of 24 feet was to be left about — 
for fear of fire.— The ambitus of a tomb or mon 
ment, denoted a certain number of feet, in len h * 
breadth, around the fame, within which the fandti 
aſſigned to it was limited. The whole ground where, 
a tomb was erected, was not to be ſecreted from the 
common uſes; for this reaſon, it was frequent to in. 
ſcribe the ambit on it, that it might be known how far 
its ſanctity extended: thus, in fronte pedes tot, in a. 
grum pedes tot. 

AMBITION, ( ambitio), is generally uſed in a bad 
ſenſe, for an immoderate or illegal purſuit of power, 

In the ſtrict meaning, however, of the word, it ſig- 
nifies the ſame with the ambitus of the Romans. See 
the next article, | 

AMBITUS, in Roman antiquity, the ſetting up 
for ſome magiſtracy or office, and formally going round 
the city to Plicit the intereſt and votes of the people. 

Ambitus differed from ambition, as the former lies 
in the act, the latter in the mind. 

Ambitus was of two kinds; one lawful, the other 
infamous. The firſt, called alſo ambitus populariz, 
was when a perſon offered his ſervice to the republic 
frankly, leaving it to every body to judge of his pre- 
tenſions as they found reaſonable. 'The means and in- 
ſtruments here made uſe of were various. 1. Amici, 
or friends, under different relations, including cognati, 
affines, neceſſarii, familiares, vicini, tribules, clienter, 
municipes, ſodales, college. 2. Nomenclatura, or the 
calling and ſaluting every perſon by his name; to which 
purpoſe, the candidates were attended with an officer, 
under the denomination of interpret, or nomenclatir. 
3. Blanditia; or obliging perſons, by ſerving them, or 
their friends, patrons, or the like, with their vote and 
intereſt on other occaſions. 4. Prenſatio; the ſhaking 
every perſon by the hand, offering him his ſervice, 
friendſhip, &c.— The ſecond kind was that wherein 
force, cajoling, money, or other extraordinary influence, 
was made uſe of. This was held infamous, and ſevere- 
ly puniſhed, as a ſource of corruption and other miſ- 
chiefs. | 

| Ambitus was practiſed not only at Rome and in the 
forum, but in the meetings and aſſemblies of other 
towns in Italy, where numbers of citizens were uſually 
found, on account of trade and buſineſs. — The prac- 
tice ceaſed in the city from the time of the emperors, 
by reaſon poſts were not then to be had by courting 
the people, but by favour from the prince. 

Perſons who had cauſes depending practiſed the ſame, 
going about among the judges to implore their favour 
and mercy. They who practiſed this, were called An. 
Bitigi. Hence we alſo meet with ambitioſa decrets, 
and ambitioſa juſſa, uſed for ſuch ſentences and de- 
crees as were thus procured from the judges, contra 
to reaſon and equity, either gratuitouſſy, or for mow 

AMBLE, in horſemanſhip, a peculiar pace by whic 
a horſe's two legs of the ſame fide move at the ſame 
time. ſeat ed 

AMBLESIDE, a town in Weſtmoreland, _ 
at one end of Winandermeer, W. long. o. 49- * 
5 4+ JO» | F nee in 

AMBLETEUSE, a ſea-port town of Fre 45 
Picardy, defended with a battery of canon. E. Jong 


1. 30. N. lat. 49. 40. | AM. 


Yig 
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AMBLYGON, in geometry, denotes an obtuſe- 

angled triangle, Or à nga one of. whoſe angles con- 
fiſts of more than ninety degrees. | 

AMBLYOPY, among phyſicians, ſignifies an ob- 
ſcuration of the ſight, ſo that objects at a diſtance can- 

ot be clearly diſtinguiſhed, e word is Greek; 
: 4 compounded of «x/@r dull, and , the eye. 
at AMBO, or Auzox, a kind of pulpit or deſk, in 
the ancient churches, where the prieſts and deacons 
good to read, or fing part of the ſervice, and preach to 
the people ; called alſo Analogiuam. The term is de- 
rived from a»zCavey, to mount, — The ambo was moun- 
ted upon two ſides; whence ſome alſo derive the ap- 
lation from the Latin ambo, both. 

The ambo was aſcended by ſteps; which occaſioned 
that part of the office performed there, to be called 
the Gradual. See GRADUAL. | 

Beſides the goſpel, which was read at the top of the 
ambo, and the epiſtle, which was read a ſtep lower, 
they likewiſe publiſhed from this place the acts of the 
martyrs, the commemoration of departed ſaints, and 
the letters of peace and communion ſent by one church 
to another : here, too, converts made a public profeſ- 
fon of their faith; and biſhops, their defence, when 
accuſed : treaties alſo were ſometimes concluded, and 
the coronations of emperors and kings performed, in 
the ſame place. 

The modern reading-deſks and pulpits have been 
enerally ſubſtituted to the ancient Ambos; though, 
in ſome churches, remains of the ambos are ſtill ſeen. 
In that of St John de Lateran at Rome, there are two 
moveable ambos. 

AMBOHITSMENE, or VoHrT$SANGHOMBE, a 
province of the iſland of Madagaſcar, ſo called from 
ſome red mountains of the ſame name, lying in S. lat. 
20% Theſe mountains are very high, reſembling the 
Tafelberg of the Cape of Good Hope. On one fide of 
this ridge the ſea extends into the country for fifteen 
leagues ; on the other is a flat country abounding in 
ponds and marſhes. Here is alſo a lake fifteen leagues 
in length, and the ſame in breadth, containing many 
ſmall iſlands. The inhabitants of the mountains are 
_ Laferahongs ; and have plenty of gold, iron, cattle, 
Ik, &c. 

AMBONUM. See Ocvrvs Bern. 

AMBOISE, a town of France, in Touraine, ſeated 
at the confluence of the rivers Loire and Maſſee. E. 
Lon. 1, 30. N. Lat. 47. 25. 

AMBOULE, a province of Madagaſcar, ſomewhat 
to the northward of S. lat. 2 3% It is a fertile and a- 
greeable country, watered by the river Manampani, 
whoſe mouth lies in S. lat. 2 3. 30. The country pro- 
2 plants and fruits in plenty. Iron mines are alſo 

ound here. The black cattle are extremely fat, and 
their fleſh excellent. In this province ftands a large 
town of the ſame name; ne ich 1 
; near which is a fountain of 


Lot water, within 20 feet of a ſmall river whoſe ſand - 


y burning. The water of the fountain is ſaid 
af on! an egg hard in two hours; and the inhabitants 

'm it to be a 3 remedy againſt the gout. 
of > POEM here are employed in different preparations 
2 10 ee which they have from their ewn mines, 
e. levera] inſtruments with tolerable ſkill. Their 
ſo we is honoured with the title of Rabertau, or 

at Lord. He exerciſes ſoverei gn authority and ab- 
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ſolute power; but is frequently, in times of diſtreſs, 
ſurpriſed by his ſubjects, who aſſemble in great num. 
bers, ſeize his _ and threaten him with death un- 
leſs they. are relieved. To extricate himſelf from this 
dilemma, he is inſtantly obliged to iſſue orders for diſ- 
tributing proviſions among them; but 1s uſually repaid 
with intereſt, a quadruple return being made in a plen- 
tifu] harveſt, "The people of Amboule live in great 
licentiouſneſs with their ſuperiors, and their country is 
generally a retreat for the roguiſh and lazy. 

AMBOYNA, one of the Molucca iſlands, in the 
Eaft Indies. It lies in S. lat. 3. 36. and E. long. 126. 
20. and is remarkable for being the centre of the com- 
merce for nutmegs and cloves, which is entirely mo- 
nopolized by the Dutch Eaſt-India company. It is 
about 24 leagues in circumference. The air is but in- 
different; and infects the body with a ſcrophulous diſ- 
order, not unlike the French-pox, except its not being 
ſo painful, and not corroding the bones. This diſor- 
der is faid to be eaſily cured in the firſt ſtage; but very 
difficultly, if allowed to proceed to any height. 

The ifland 1s fertile in millet, tobacco, ſugar, coco, 
potatoes, oranges, lemons, citrons, &c. Here is like- 


. wiſe the ago tree, a kind of palm, of the pith of which 


they make bread; and by cutting off one of the branch- 
es near the top, the ſap will flow out: this juice is 
very ſweet, and will ferment into a ſort of wine. A 
bitter root, called 2ubat, is made uſe of to prevent it 
from turning, otherwiſe it would ſoon grow ſour as 
—_— Some trees will yield 30 quarts in 24 hours. 

e men wear large whiſkers, and but little hair up- 
on their chin; and have only a flight piece of ſtuff wrapt 
round their middle. 'The women tie their hair in knots : 
the maids are bought of their fathers before they are 


married; and if the wife proves barren, the marriage 18 


diſſolved. Some of the natives are Mahometans, and 
ſome Chriſtians: but they are all ſaid to be lazy, de- 
ceitful, and treacherous; and will rather die than 
leave their ancient cuſtoms. 'They make war with 
ſmall ſwift veſſels, in ſhape like dragons with regard 
to the head and tail. Their houfes are but of bam- 
boo canes and ſago-trees. They ſleep on mats. Their 
weapons are bows and arrows, javelins, ſcymitars, and 
targets. They have likewiſe trunks, out of which they 
ſhoot poiſoned arrows. The women are very amorous; 
and if they are deceived by their gallants, they give 
them a ſlow poiſon, which cauſes them to linger a great 
while before they die. 

Amboyna was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 
who built a fort upon it, which was taken from them 
by the Dutch in 1605. They did not, however, be 
come maſters of the whole iſland at once. The Engliſh 
had here five factories, which lived under the pro- 
tection of the Dutch caſtle ; holding themſelves ſafe, 
in reſpe& of the friendſhip between the two nations. 
Great differences had ariſen between the Dutch and Eng- 
liſh coloniſts in this part of the world; till at laſt, the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company applying to King James, a 
treaty was concluded in 1619, by which the concerns 
both of the Engliſh and Dutch were regulated, and 


certain meaſures agreed upon for preventing future diſ- 


putes. This was an additional ſecurity to the Engliſh ; 
and, by virtue of the treaty, they continued two years 


in Amboyna, trading with the Dutch. During this 


time, however, ſeveral differences happened ; which oc- 
caſioning 
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caſioning mutual diſcontents, the complaints were ſent 
to Jaccatra, in the iſland of Java Major, to the coun- 
eil of defence of both nations there reſiding : but they 
not agreeing, a ſtate of the caſe was ſent over to Europe, 
to be decided by the Eaſt-India Companies of both 
nations; or, in caſe they could not agree, by the King 
of England, and the States of Holland, according to 
an article in the treaty of 1619.—But before theſe diſ- 
putes could be decided in a legal way, the Dutch at 
Amboyna thought proper to invent a report of a plot 
intended by the Engliſh to ſurpriſe the Dutch fort and 
deſtroy them. p 

To give credit to this report, and to obtain a plau- 
ſible pretext for deſtroying the Engliſh, a Japaneſe ſol- 
dier was apprehended for aſking ſome queſtions at a 
centinel concerning the ſtrength of the caſtle. — 
cruelly tortured, he ſigned a confeſſion that he himſelf 
and ſeveral others of his countrymen had contrived the 
taking of the caſtle. Upon this, ſome other Japaneſe 
were alſo ſeized and tortured ; as alſo a Portugueſe, the 
guardian of the ſlaves of the Dutch. This — 
about the 11h of February 1622.— At this time there 
was one Abel Price, ſurgeon to the Engliſh, in priſon, 
for threatening to ſet a Dutchman's houſe on fire. Him 
they tortured, and ſoon made to confeſs whatever they 
pleaſed. The ſame day, (Feb. 15") they ſent for 
Captain Towerſon, and all the Engliſh who were in the 
town, to come to ſpeak with the governor of the caſtle. 
They all went except one, who was left to keep the 
houſe. Being come to the governor, he told Captain 
Towerſon, that himſelf and others of his nation were 
accuſed of a conſpiracy to ſurpriſe the caſtle ; and there- 
fore, until further trial, were to remain priſoners, Im- 
mediately alſo they ſeized him who was left alone in 
the houſe; took the merchandiſe of the Engliſh com- 
pany into their own cuſtody, by an inventory ; and 
ſeized all the cheſts, boxes, books, and papers, in the 
Engliſh houſe. | 

The Dutch, having now got them into their power, 
ee to torment them in the moſt horrid manner. 

e cruelties practiſed upon them were of the ſame na- 


ture with thoſe inflicted by the inquiſitors on ſuch un- 


happy people as fell into their hands. The miſerable 
victim was firſt hoiſted up by the hands with a cord, on 
a args door, where they made him faſt, upon two 
ſtapples of iron fixed on both ſides at the top of the 
door-polts, hauling his hands one from the other as 
wide as they could ſtretch. Being thus made faſt, his 
feet were alſo ſtretched aſunder as far as they could, 
and made faſt beneath under the door-trees on each 
ſide. Then they tied a cloth about his neck and face, 
ſo cloſe that little water could get out. This bein 
done, they poured water ſoftly upon his head, which 
running down, filled up the napkin, and ftretched it 
out all round. They ſuffered the water to aſcend a 
little above his noftrils, ſo that he could not draw breath 
without ſucking in a great quantity of water; with 
which he ſoon was filled to ſuch a degree as to be ready 
to burſt. If he happened to faint, which was often the 
caſe, the barbarians took him down, making him 
quickly vomit up the water, and then tied him up a- 
gain. If this torture did not produce the confeſſion 
they deſired, they burnt the ſoles of his feet, arm-pits, 
and the moſt ſenſible parts of his body, with candles, 
till the fat dropped out upon them. 
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The unhappy ſufferers, exhauſted with theſe tortures, 4 
confeſſed whatever they thought would be a eable to | 
their ſavage tormentors ; who having cauſe them 6 
their confeſſions, and thereby obtained a colour of Ba 
ſtice for their proceedings, put as many to death as ther 
thought proper, and out of their t clemen 
the -- 4 hen wy | © ſpared 

That ſuch an unheard-of proceeding as this ſhould 
neither be reſented by the Britiſh, nor the perpetrators 
of it called to an account in their own country, ma 
appear very ſurpriſing. It muſt, however, be con. 
dered, that at that time the liberty of the preſs was not 
ſo great as it is now. It was not till long after that 
the account was allowed to be publiſhed; and the troy. 
bles in which the nation was then involved, prevented 
much attention being paid to it, 

By this tranſaction, the clove-trade fell entirely into 
the hands of the Dutch; and the more effectually to 
preſerve it, the company takes care to have all the 
clove- trees in the adjacent iſlands grubbed up. Some. 
times alſo, when the harveſt is very large, part of the 
produce of Amboyna itſelf is burnt.— To prevent the 
rearing of cloves in any of the neighbouring iſlands, or 
the ;nflabitants from ſelling them to ſtrangers, the go. 
vernor of Amboyna makes the tour of his government 
with a fleet of curricurries, conſiſting ſometimes of 20, 
and at others of 30, 40, or 50 fail. This expedition 
is made with all the pomp imaginable, in order to gra- 
tify the pride and folly of the — chiefs. The true 
reaſon of their taking all this pains is, becauſe expe- 
rience has ſhewn, that no contracts, however ſolemn, 
can prevent the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands from ſellin 
their ſpice to ſtrangers; and even now, frauds are ſo 
frequently procl by the Dutch themſelves, tho' the 
company is inexorable in puniſhing them, that the com- 
mon people call the cloves gallen-Kruid, that 1s, the 

ows - ſpice. 

Beſides the cloves, coffee is alſo cultivated here by 
the Dutch, and a gold mine has been lately found out. 
This was diſcovered by the quantities of gold - duſt that 
were waſhed from ſome mountains by the torrents, 
Here alſo grows a kind of red wood, which, belides 
the beauty of its colour, is exceedingly firm and du- 
rable ; and, which is ftill more remarkable, its grain 
is naturally embelliſhed with abundance of beautiful fi 
gures. Of this wood they make tables, chairs, elcri- 
toires, c. for the principal perſons in the government; 
and the reſt is ſold all over the Indies at a very extra- 
vagant rate. 

Amboyna is divided into two parts,  v/z. a greate! 
and leſſer peninſula. The former, called Hiton, 1s 12 
leagues in length, and two and a half broad. In this 
the Dutch have no leſs than five forts, or rather ſtrong 


Leytimor, five leagues in length, and one and a hall 
broad, which is the ſouthern part of the iſland; on ” 
ſtands the fort of Victoria, which is the reſidence © 
the governor, and his council, compoſed of 15 genie” 
men or merchants. The fortreſs is a ſquare, the a 
parts mounted with 60 pieces of braſs cannon, 3 
arriſon uſually compoſed of 600 men. It 18 ſo yrs 
c nature and art, as to be in a manner impregns - 
and ſo effeQually does it command the harbour, tha 
veſſel could come in or go out without being lu 


the cannon, if the governor choſe. The gy ent 


b1 
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are computed at 70 or 80,000, of whom but 


a - upon their guard, and to keep a competent 
_— —— in — of their forts, particularly in 
that of Middleburgh, which ſtands upon the iſthmus 
that connects thefe peninſulas. There are alſo redoubts 
and garriſons in all the iſlands of this government, 

AMBRACIA, one of the moſt conſiderable cities 
of ancient Epirus, fituated on the river Aracthus, at a 


{mall diſtance from the ſea. At firſt it was a free city ;- 


but was afterwards reduced by the Æacidæ kings of Epi- 
rus, who choſe it for the place of their reſidence. In 
proceſs of time, the Ætolians made themſelves maſters 
of it, and held it till the year before Chriſt 189, when 
it fell into the hands of the Romans. 

At this time Ambracia was a place of great ſtrength. 
It was defended on one fide by the river Aracthus, and 
on the other by ſteep and crag hills; and ſurround- 
ed with an high and thick wall, above three miles in 
compaſs, The Roman conſul Fulvius began the ſiege 
by forming two caraps, ſeparated by.the river, but with 
3 communication between them; the Romans were poſt- 
ed in one, and the Epirots their allies in the other. 
He then threw up two lines, one of circumvallation, 
and the other of contravallation; and built a wooden 
tower, in form of a caſtle, over againſt the citadel, 
which ſtood on a hill. The ZEtolians, however, be- 
fore the lines were quite finiſhed, found means to throw 
about 1000 men into the place. 

The lines being completed, the city was attacked in 
ſive different places at once. The battering · rams ſhook 
the walls on all ſides; and the Romans, from their move- 
able towers, pulled down the battlements with a kind 
of ſithes whuch they faſtened to long beams. The be- 
lieged made a vigorous defence. They were night and 
day on the walls, and indefatigable in preventing the 
cfle&ts of the rams and ſythes. The ſtrokes af the for- 
mer they deadened, by letting down beams, large ſtones, 
jumps of lead, &c. by means of pullies, upon them when 
they were in motion; the others they rendered uſeleſs, 
by pulling the beams to which they were faſtened into 
the city with hooks contrived for the purpoſe. 

While Fulvius was carrying on the ſiege, Nicander 
the Atolian prætor found means to throw 500 men in- 
to the city, under the command of one Nicodamus, with 
whom Nicander agreed to attack the Roman camp in 
the night-time; not doubting, that, if the garriſon from 
within, andthe army from without, fell upon them at the 
lame time, they would be obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
Nicodamus narrowly watched the time at which he was 
ordered to ſally; and, though Nicander did not appear, 
aut at the head of the garriſon, armed with 
we-vrands and terches. The Roman centinels, ſur- 
Filed las ſight, ran to wake the legionaries, and 
ad a general alarm all over the camp. The le- 
des marched in ſmall bodies as they happened to 
act, to repulſe the enemy, whom they engaged in 
urce diſſerent places. Two parties of the garriſon we 
enven back: but the third, commanded by two Etolih 
generals, made a great ſlaughter of the Romans; and, 
not finding themſelves ſeconded by Nicander, retired in 
good order into the City. | 
Thouph the beſieged were thus abandoned, and had 
hopes of aſſiſtance, they continued to defend them- 
#73 with incredible vigour and reſolution. The Ro- 
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mans had no ſooner made a breach in the wall, but it 
was repaired, and a new one built behind it. The con- 
ſul, therefore, altered his meaſures; and, inſtead of ma- 
king breaches with the ram, began to undermine the 
wall, in hopes of throwing down great part of it at 
once, and entering the city before the beſieged could 
have time to build a new wall. The miners 4. co- 
vered, were not obſerved by the garriſon, till the great 
quantities of earth brought out of the mine gave the 
alarm. The ZEtolians immediately began to counter- 
mine; and, having dug a trench of the depth they ſup- 
poſed the mine to be, they carried it along the wall 
where they heard the ſtrokes of the pick-axes of the 
Romans. When the two mines met, a battle enſued, 
firſt with pick-axes and ſpades, and then with ſwords 
and ſpears: but this attack did not laſt long, each par- 
ty making themſelves a kind of rampart with the looſe 
earth. he /Etohans, in order to drive their enemics 
quite out of the mine, invented a machine, which they 
brought to the place where the two mines met : this 
was an hollow veſſel, with an iron bottom, bored thro? 
in many places, and armed with ſpikes at proper di- 
ſtances to prevent the enemy from approaching it: this 
veſſel they filled with feathers, which they ſet on ſire, 
and with bellows driving the ſmoke on the beſiegers, 
obliged them to leave the mine, half-ſuffocated. his 
interval the Ætolians made uſe of in repairing the foun- 
dations of the wall. 

The vigorous reſiſtance made by the Ambracians, 
however, did not raiſe the courage of the nation in ge- 
neral, who were determined on a peace with Rome at 
all events. 
of getting poſſeſſion of Ambracia before the concluſion 
of the peace, employed Amynander, king of the Atha- 
manes, to perſuade the inhabitants to ſurrender. As 
Amynander had great intereſt in Ambracia, having long 


reſided there, he eaſily perſuaded them to capitulate on 


the following terms. viz. That the Ætolian garriſon 


ſhould have leave to march out of the city; that the 


inhabitants ſhould pay g 00 talents, 200 down, and the 
reſt at ſix equal payments; and that they ſhould deliver 
to the conſul all the prifoncrs and deſerters that were in 
the city. The gates were then opened to Fulvius; and 
he was preſented with a crown of gold, together with 
many fine ſtatues and pictures, of which there were 


—_ numbers in the city, it having been the capital of 


yrrhus, who had enriched it with many valuable mo- 
numents. 

From this time the city of Ambracia made no figure 

in hiſtory. It is ſcarce known at preſent where the 


city ſtood ; but that called Arba, in upper Albania, 


ſeems beſt to agree with what is ſaid of the ancient ſi- 
tuation of this city. The river Aracthus, on which 
Ambracia was fituated, is now called, by the natives, 
Spagmagmuriſi. 

A* RESBERRY, a market-town in Wiltſhire, 
about nx miles north of Saliſbury, and ſituated in W. 
Long. 1. 40. and N. Lat. 5 1. 20. 

AMBRONES, a Gauliſh people who lived near the 
foot of the Alps, between Switzerland and Provence. 
They invaded the Roman territories in conjunction with 
the Cimbri and Teutones; but were defeated with great 
ſlaughter by Marius, about 101 years before Chriſt. 
Their women, who had ſtaid during the engagement 
in a kind of fortification made with their carts, on ſee- 
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ing their huſbands flying, and the Romans at their heels, 


armed themſelves with axes, and, gnaſhing with their 
teeth, fell with fury on the purſuers and the purſued. 
Their firſt rage being ſpent, they deſired to ſurrender 
themſelves, upon the ſingle condition, that their chaſti- 
ty ſhould not he violated; but this equitable requeſt be- 
ing denied, they firſt killed their children, and then 
themſelves, not one remaining alive out of the whole 
multitude. 

AMBROSE-11L$anD, a ſmall iſland laid down in 
ſome of the moſt approved charts, and particularly men- 
tioned in Mr Robertſon's Elements of Navigatien, as 
lying in S. Lat. 25. 30. W. Long. 82. 20. It was 
ſearched for, however, in 1767, by Captain Carteret, 
with ſuch diligence, that he concludes it to have no ex- 
iſtence, as he could not diſcover land any where near 
that place. 

AMBROSE (St), biſhop of Milan, one of the moſt 
eminent fathers of the fourth century, born in Gaul 
in the year 333, according to Dr Cave, or in 340, as 
Mr Du Pin affirms. His father was at this time præ- 
fetus pratorio in Gaul; and reſided at Arles, the capi- 
tal of Gallia Narbonenſis. The birth of Ambroſe is 
ſaid to have been followed with a remarkable preſage 
of his future eloquence; for we are told, that a ſwarm 
of bees came and ſettled upon his mouth as he lay in 
his cradle. He ſoon made himſelf maſter of the ſeveral 
parts of ſecular learning; and pleaded cauſes before 
Probus with ſo much eloquence, that he was appointed 
his aſſeſſor, and ſoon after governor of the provinces 
of Liguria and Emilia. He ſettled at Milan; where, 
in the year 374, upon the death of Auxentius biſhop of 
that city, there being a great conteſt between the Catho- 
lics and Arians concerning the choice of a new biſhop, 
Ambroſe thought it his duty, as governor, to go to the 
church, in order to compoſe the tumult. He accord- 
ingly addreſſed himſelf to the people in a gentle pathe- 
tic ſpeech, exhorting them to proceed to their choice 
in a calm and friendly manner : while he was ſpeaking 
to them, the whole aſſembly cried out with one voice, 
Let Ambroſe be biſhop !”? Such a ſudden and un- 
expected incident ſurpriſed him extremely'; ſo that he 
retired immediately, and uſed every method to divert 
them from their reſolution of chuſing him : but at laſt 
he was obliged to comply ; and was baptiſed, (being but 
a catechumen before,) and ordained biſhop, towards 
the latter end of the year 374, or beginning of 375. 
About the year 377, the barbarous nations making an 
incurſion into the Roman empire, he fled to Illyricum, 
and afterwards to Rome. In the year 384, he was 
ſent to the tyrant Maximus, who had uſurped the em- 
pire, and prevailed upon him not to paſs over into 
Italy. The heathens being encouraged by theſe inte- 
fine commotions in the empire, attempted to reſtore 
their religion, and employed Q. Aurelius Symmachus, 
prefect of Rome, a man of great eloquence, to plead 

their cauſe. This gave riſe to the famous conteſt be- 
tween St Ambroſe and him, about repairing the altar 
of Victory. But Symmachus having loſt his cauſe, was 
expelled the city, and commanded not to aproach with- 
in an hundred miles of it. The petition which he pre- 
ſented to the emperor Valentinian the younger, is ſtill 
extant; we find in it the ſtrongeſt figures of rhetoric 
and the greateſt force of eloquence. St Ambroſe wrote 
a confutation of this petition; but he has been thought 
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and ſome other writers; but Dr Cave and Olcarius a 


AMB 
uilty of many paralogiſms: and yet he proteſts, 40 
* eee after the folidity of — = — 
ving Symmachus all the glory of eloquence and — 
neſs; it being (ſays he) the peculiar privilege of the T 
gan philoſophers to amuſe the mind with colin as Bl 
as their idols; and to ſay great things, not being c N 
of ſaying true ones.“ mbroſe met with a | or 
of oppolition from the Arians, againſt whom tc . ed 
with great ſpirit and intrepidity. Juſtina the em ref, 
and mother of Valentinian, who was an Arian, uy 
ving to reſtore Arianiſm at Milan, began with demand. 
ng of St Ambroſe one of the churches, which was 
called the Portian church : but he refuſed it ; and the 
1 ſurrounding the palace in a body, ſhe was ob- 
iged to leave him in poſſeſſion of his church, and e- 
ven deſire him to pacify the people. 

Ambroſe was a ſecond time ſent to the tyrant Max- 
imus, for Valentinian found no perſon ſo proper to ne- 
gotiate with him. He ſpoke to him with great cou - 
rage and boldneſs, but could obtain nothi ng; for Maxi- 
mus ſoon after marched into Italy, and made him{lf 
maſter of the weſtern empire: ſo that Valentinian was 
obliged to retire, with his mother Juſtina and his fi- 
ſter Galla, to Theſſalonica in Illyricum, in order to 
defire Theodoſius's aſſiſtance; who defeated Maximus, 
and reſtored Valentinian to the empire. 

While Theodoſius continued in Italy, after the de- 
feat of Maximus, an inſurre&ion happened at Theſſa- 
lonica, in which ſeveral of the magiſtrates were ſtoned, 
and their bodies dragged along the ſtreets. Theodo- 
ſius being informed of this, raſhly commanded a certain 
number of the inhabitants to be put to death promiſ- 
cuouſly ; by which means the city was filled with 
the blood of many innocent perſons, and amongf the 
reſt ſeveral] ſtrangers who were but juſt come there: 
no regard was had to any diſtinction of perſons, no 
form of trial was obſerved; but they were cut down 
like corn in the harveſt, as Theodoret expreſſes it, to 
the number of 7000. At this time an aſſembly of bi- 
ſhops was held at Milan, who all expreſſed an abhorrence 
of ſuch cruelty in the emperor. Ambroſe wrote a let- 
ter to him, in which he repreſented the enormity of his 
crime, and exhorted him to make ſatisfaction by a ſin- 
cere ſubmiſſion and repentance. Sometime after, Theo- 
doſius coming to Milan, went to receive the ſacrament 
at the great church; where Ambroſe 2 him at 
the door, denied him entrance, and repreſented his guilt 
in the moſt forcible and pathetic terms, The emperor 
was ſtruck with his words, and with great uneaſineſs 
of mind returned to his palace; but about a year after, 
Ambroſe, being convinced of the fincerity of his repen- 
tance, admitted him into the church. 

In 392, Valentinian the emperor being f/aſlinted 
by the contrivance of Argobaſtes, and Eugenius ulurp- 
ing the empire, Ambrole was obliged to leave Milan; 
but he returned the year following, when Eugen 
was defeated. He died at Milan the 4th of April 
397; being 57 years of age, according to Mr Du Pin 


that he was 64 years old at his death. He was buried 
in the great church at Milan. He wrote ſeveral works, 
the moſt confiderable of which is that De C fcii. He 
is conciſe and ſententious in his manner of writing, 3"! 
full of turns of wit; his terms are well choſen, and his 
expreſſions noble; he diverſifies his ſubject by * 
m 


— 
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. :zuſneſs of thought and language; he is 

* _— 0 in giving i hs and natural turn to 
. . thing which he treats of, and is not without 
— th and pathos when there is occaſion for it. This 
is — of the character which Du Pin gives him as a 
kar but Eraſmus obſerves that he has many quaint 
and affected ſentences, and frequently very obſcure ones; 
and it is certain that his writings are intermixed with 
many ſtrange and peculiar opinions. Paulinus wrote 
his life, and dedicated it to St Auguſtin: this life is pre- 
gred to St Ambroſe's works; the belt edition of which 
is reckoned to be that publiſhed by the Benedictine 
monks, in two volumes in folio, at Paris, in 1686 and 
"T unROSE (Iſaac), an eminent preſbyterian miniſter, 
was educated at Brazen-noſe college Oxford, where he 
took the degree of bachelor of arts, and became mini- 
ter of Preſton, and afterwards of Garſtang in Lanca- 
ſhire, where he was in 1662 ejected for non - conformity. 
It was uſual with him to retire every year for a month in- 
to a little hut in a wood; where he ſhunned all ſociety, 
and devoted himſelf to religious contemplation. Dr Ca- 
lamy obſerves, that he had a very N impulſe on his 
mind of the approach of death, and took a formal leave 
of his friends at their houſe, a little before his departure; 
and the laſt night of his life he ſent his diſcourſe con- 
cerning angels to the preſs. The next day he ſhut him- 
{elf up in his parlour, where, to the great ſurpriſe and 
regret of all who ſaw him, he was found juſt —_ 
He died in 1663-4, in the 72d year of his age. e 
wrote ſeveral other books; as the Prima, Media, & U- 
tima, or the Firſt, Middle, and Laſt Things; War with 
devils; Looking unto Jeſus; &c. 
AMBROSE, or St AMBROSE in the Wood, an order of 
religious, who uſe the Ambroſian office, and wear an i- 
mage of that ſaint engraven on a little plate: in other 
reſpects, they conform to the rule of the Auguſtins. See 
AmBROSIAN Office, and AUGUSTINS. 
AMBROSIA, in heathen antiquity, d--.otes the ſo- 
lid food of the gods, in contradiſtinction from the drink, 
which was called near. It had the appellation ambro- 
fa, (compounded of the particle a. and gi], immor- 
tal,) as being ſuppoſed to render thoſe immortal who fed 
on it. 
AMBROSIA, a genus of the pentandria order, be- 
longing to the moncecia claſs of plants. Of this genus 
five ſpecies are enumerated ;z but having no properties 
worthy of notice, we omit any farther account of them. 

AMBROSIAN orricx, in church-hiſtory, a parti- 
cular formula of worſhip in the church of Milan, which 
takes itz name from St Ambroſe, who inſtituted that 
office in the fourth century. Each church originally 
had its particular office; and when the Pope, in after- 
times, took upon him to impoſe the Roman office up- 
on all the weſtern churches, that of Milan ſheltered 
itſelf under the name and authority of St Ambroſe; 
from which time the Ambroſian ritual has prevailed. 

AMBROSIN, in middle-age writers, denotes a 
com {truck by the lords or dukes of Milan, whereon 
was repreſented St Ambroſe on horſeback, with a whip 
in his right hand. The occaſion of this coinage 1s ſaid 
1 have been a viſion of that ſaint, who appeared to 
0 general in 1339, during the time of a 


AMBROSIUS AvsELianus, or AusELivus Au- 
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BROSIVUS, a famous general of the ancient Britons, of Ambroftius. 


Roman extraction. He was educated at the court of 
Aldroen of Amorica; who, at the requeſt of the Bri- 
tons, ſent him over with ten thouſand men, to aſſiſt 
them againſt the Saxons, whom Vortigern had invited 
into Britain, Ambroſius had ſuch ſucceſs againſt the 
Saxons, that the Britons choſe him for their — and 
compelled Vortigern to give up to him all the weſtern 
part of the kingdom divided by the Roman highway 
called Watling-ſtreet. Some time after, the — 
being diſcontented with Vortigern, and having with- 
drawn their allegiance from him, he returned to a caſtle 
in Wales, where being beſieged by Ambroſius, and 
the caſtle taking fire, he periſhed in the flames, and 
left his rival ſole monarch of Britain; who now took 
upon him the imperial purple, after the manner of the 
Roman emperors. Geoffrey of Monmouth tells us, that 
Ambroſius built Stonehenge near Saliſbury, in Wilt- 
ſhire. Ambroſius, according to this hiſtorian, comin 

to a monaſtery near Caercaradoc, now Sa/;/bury, where 
three hundred Britiſh lords, maſſacred by Hengiſt, lay 
buried, and reſolving to perpetuate the memory of this 
action, he ordered his workmen to prepare a large 
quantity of ſtones and other materials. But having, 
at the inſtigatian of Tremounus archbiſhop of Caer- 
leon, conſulted the famous Merlin, this magician ad- 
viſed him to ſend over to Ireland for certain great 
ſtones, called chorea gigantum, the _=u_ dance, placed 
in a circle on a hill Sed Killair, having been brought 
thither by giants from the fartheſt borders of Fe: i- 
ca. A body of forces were accordingly ſent into Ire- 
land, under Pendragon, Ambroſius's brother, to fetch 
theſe ſtones; but were oppoſed in their attempt by Gil- 
liomanus king of the country, who derided the folly 
of the Britons in undertaking ſo ridiculons an expedi- 
tion. Nevertheleſs, the Britons: having vanquiſhed this 
prince in battle, brought away the ſtones; and by the 
direction and aſſiſtance of Merlin, who had accompa- 
nied them, theſe wonderful ſtones, by order of Am- 
brofius, were placed over the graves of the Britiſh 
lords, and are now what is called Stonehenge. Alex- 
ander Mecham celebrates this fable in his poem De di- 
vine ſapientiæ laudibus, Polydore Virgil aſſigns ano- 
ther origin of Stonehenge: he tells us it was erected by 
the Britons as a monument to their general Ambroſius, 


on the place where he fell in battle, to perpetuate the 


memory of his glorious actions and ſervices done to his 
country. Both theſe ſtories are rejected by our beſt 
antiquaries; who, however, are by no means agreed as 

to the true origin of this famous piece of antiquity *. 
After the Britons had defeated the Saxons, and ob- 
liged them to retire northward, Ambroſtus is ſaid to 
have convened the princes and great men at York, 
where he gave orders for repairing the churches deſtroy- 
ed by the Saxons, and reſtoring the exerciſe of religion 
to its former luſtre. This is confirmed by Matthew of 
Weſtminſter; who highly applauds the great zeal of 
Ambroſius in repairing the churches, encouraging the 
clergy, and reſtoring the honour of religion. The 
Monmouth hiſtorian gives this prince a very high cha- 
racer: © He was a man (lays he) of ſuch bravery and 
courage, that when he was in Gaul no one durſt enter 
the lite with him; for he was ſure to unhorſe his anta- 
goniſt, or to break his ſpear. into ſhivers. He was, 
moreover, generous in beſtowing, careful in perform- 
n 2 ing 


See Stone - 
benge. 
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Ambroſe» ing their huſbands flying, and the Romans at their heels, uilty of many paralogiſms : and yet he proteſts, « that An 4 
N _ A. themſelves — Hm and, gnaſhing with their he endeavoured only after the ſolidity o reaſoning, Tong Ant * b 
. teeth, fell with fury on the purſuers and the purſued. ving Symmachus all the glory of eloquence and polite. mbroſius. | 


Their firſt rage being ſpent, they deſired to ſurrender nels; it being (ſays he) the peculiar prog of the pa- 
themſelves, upon the ſingle condition, that their chaſti- gan philoſop ers to amuſe the mind with colours as falſe 
ty ſhould not be violated; but this equitable requeſt be- as their idols; and to ſay 2 things, not being cehable 
ing denied, they firſt killed their children, and then of ſaying true ones.” Ambroſe met with a 74; 4.4] 
themſelves, not one remaining alive out of the whole of oppoſition from the Arians, againſt whom te add 
multitude. with great ſpirit and intrepidity. Juſtina the empreſs 
AMBROSE-1L$anD, a ſmall iſland laid down in and mother of Valentinian, who was an Arian, reſol- 
ſome of the moſt approved charts, and particularly men- ving to reſtore Arianiſm at Milan, began with demand. 
tioned in Mr Robertſon's Elements of Navigation, as ng of 8t Ambroſe one of the churches, which was 
lying in S. Lat. 25. 30. W. Long. 82. 20. It was called the Portian church: but he refuſed it; and the 
ſearched for, however, in 1767, by Captain Carteret, po ſurrounding the palace in a body, ſhe was ob- 
with ſuch diligence, that he concludes it to have no ex- liged to leave him in poſſeſſion of his church, and e- 
iſtence, as he could not diſcover land any where near ven deſire him to pacify the people. 
that place. Ambroſe was a ſecond time ſent to the tyrant Max- 
AMBROSE (St), biſhop of Milan, one of the moſt imus, for Valentinian found no perſon ſo proper to ne- 
eminent fathers of the fourth century, born in Gaul gotiate with him. He ſpoke to him with great cou- 
in the year 333, according to Dr Cave, or in 340, as rage and boldneſs, but could obtain nothing ; for Maxi- 
Mr Du Pin affirms. His father was at this time ræ- mus ſoon after marched into Italy, and made himſelf 
fetus prætorio in Gaul; and reſided at Arles, the capi- maſter of the weſtern empire: ſo that Valentinian was 
tal of Gallia Narbonenſis. The birth of Ambroſe is obliged to retire, with his mother Juſtina and his ſi- 
ſaid to have been followed with a remarkable preſage fter Galla, to Theſſalonica in Illyricum, in order to 
of his future eloquence; for we are told, that a ſwarm deſire Theodoſius's aſſiſtance; who defeated Maximus, 
of bees came and ſettled upon his mouth as he lay in and reſtored Valentinian to the empire. 
his cradle. He ſoon made himſelf maſter of the ſeveral While Theodoſius continued in Italy, after the de- 
parts of ſecular learning; and pleaded cauſes before feat of Maximus, an inſurrection happened at Theſſa- 
Probus with ſo much eloquence, that he was appointed lonica, in which ſeveral of the magiſtrates were ſtoned, 
his aſſeſſor, and ſoon after governor of the provinces and their bodies dragged along the ſtreets. Theodo- 
of Liguria and Emilia. He ſettled at Milan; where, ſius being informed of this, raſhly commanded a certain 
in the year 374, upon the death of Auxentius biſhop of number of the inhabitants to be put to death promil- 
that city, there being a great conteſt between the Catho- cuouſly ; by which means the city was filled with 
lies and Arians concerning the choice of a new biſhop, the blood of many innocent perſons, and amongſt the 
Ambroſe thought it his duty, as governor, to go to the reſt ſeveral ſtrangers who were but juſt come there: 
church, in order to compoſe the tumult. He accord- no regard was had to any diſtinction of perſons, no 
ingly addreſſed himſelf to the people in a gentle pathe- form of trial was obſerved; but they were cut down 
tic ſpeech, exhorting them to proceed to their choice like corn in the harveſt, as Theodoret expreſſes it, to 
in a calm and friendly manner: while he was ſpeaking the number of 7000. At this time an aſſembly of bi- 
to them, the whole aſſembly cried out with one voice, ſhops was held at Milan, who all expreſſed an abhorrence 
Let Ambroſe be biſhop !” Such a ſudden and un- of ſuch cruelty in the emperor. Ambroſe wrote a let- 
expected incident ſurpriſed him extremely; ſo that he ter to him, in which he repreſented the enormity of his 
retired immediately, and uſed every method to divert crime, and exhorted him to make ſatisfaction by a ſin- 
them from their reſolution of chuſing him: but at laſt cere ſubmiſſion and repentance. Sometime after, Theo 
” he was obliged to comply; and was baptiſed, (being but doſius coming to Milan, went to receive the ſacrament 
a catechumen before,) and ordained biſhop, towards at the great church; where Ambroſe meeting him at 
the latter end of the year 374, or beginning of 375. the door, denied him entrance, and — 75 guilt 
About the year 377, the barbarous nations making an in the moſt forcible and pathetic terms, The emperor 
incurſion into the Roman empire, he fled to Illyricum, was ſtruck with his words, and with great uneaſineſs 
and afterwards to Rome. C the year 384, he was of mind returned to his palace; but about a year after, 
ſent to the tyrant Maximus, who had uſurped the em- Ambroſe, being convinced of the ſincerity of his repen- 
pire, and prevailed upon him not to paſs over into tance, admitted him into the church. 
Italy. The heathens being encouraged by theſe inte- In 392, Valentinian the emperor being affaſſinated 
fine commotions in the empire, attempted to reſtore by the contrivance of Arpobaſtes, and Eugenius uſurp- 
their religion, and employed Q. Aurelius Symmachus, ing the empire, Ambroſ: was obliged 2 Milan; 
prefect of Rome, a man of great eloquence, to plead but he returned the year following, when Eugenius 
their cauſe. This gave riſe to the famous conteſt be- was defeated. He died at Milan the 4th of April 
tween St Ambroſe and him, about repairing the altar 397; being 57 years of age, according to Mr Du Pin 
of Victory. But Symmachus having loſt his cauſe, was and ſome other writers; but Dr Cave and Olearius lay 
expelled the city, and commanded not to aproach with- that he was 64 years old at his death. He was buried 
in an hundred miles of it. The petition which he pre- in the great church at Milan. He wrote ſeveral works, 
ſented to the emperor Valentinian the younger, is ſtill the moſt conſiderable of which is that De Officiss- He 
extant; we find in it the ſtrongeſt figures of rhetoric is conciſe and ſententious in his manner of writing and 
and the greateſt force of eloquence. St Ambroſe wrote full of turns of wit; his terms are well choſen, and his 
a confutation of this petition; but he has been thought expreſſions noble; he diverſifies his ſubje& by _ 
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mirable copiouſneſs of thought and language; he is 
very ingenious in giving an eaſy and natural turn to 
erery thing which he treats of, and is not without 
ſtrength and pathos when there 1s occaſion for it. This 
is part of the character which Du Pin gives him as a 
writer; but Eraſmus obſerves that he has many quaint 
and affected ſentences, and frequently very obſcure ones; 
and it is certain that his writings are intermixed with 
many ftrange and peculiar opinions. Paulinus wrote 
his life, and dedicated it to St Auguſtin: this life 1s pre- 
fxed to St Ambroſe's works; the beſt edition of which 
i reckoned to be that publiſhed by the Benedictine 
monks, in two volumes in folio, at Paris, in 1686 and 
1690. 

Aung (ITſaac), an eminent preſbyterian miniſter, 
was educated at Brazen- noſe college Oxford, where he 
took the degree of bachelor of arts, and became mini- 
fer of Preſton, and afterwards of Garſtang in Lanca- 
ſhire, where he was in 1662 ejected for non- conformity. 
It was uſual with him to retire every year for a month in- 
to a little hut in a wood; where he ſhunned all ſociety, 
and devoted himſelf to religious contemplation. Dr Ca- 
lamy obſerves, that he had a very — impulſe on his 
mind of the approach of death, and took a formal leave 
of his friends at their houſe, a little before his departure; 
and the laſt night of his life he ſent his diſcourſe con- 
cerning angels to the preſs. The next day he ſhut him- 
ſelf up in his parlour, where, to the great ſurpriſe and 
regret of all who ſaw him, he was found juſt 2 
He died in 1663-4, in the 929 year of his age. e 
wrote ſeveral other books; as the Prima, Media, & Ul- 
tima, or the Firſt, Middle, and Laſt Things; War with 
devils; Looking unto Jeſus; &c. 

AMBROSE, or SF AMBROSE in the Wood, an order of 
religious, who uſe the Ambroſian office, and wear an i- 
mage of that ſaint engraven on a little plate : in other 
reſpects, they conform to the rule of the Auguſtins. See 
AmBROSIAN Office, and AUGUSTINS. 

AMBROSIA, in heathen antiquity, d--.otes the ſo- 
lid food of the gods, in contradiſtinction from the drink, 
which was called nectar. It had the appellation ambro- 
fa, (compounded of the particle a. and g., immor- 
al,) as being ſuppoſed to render thoſe immortal who fed 
on it. 

AmBROSIA, a genus of the pentandria order, be- 
longing to the moncecia claſs of plants. Of this genus 
five ſpecies are enumerated; but having no properties 
worthy of notice, we omit any farther account of them. 

AMBROSIAN orice, in church-hiſtory, a parti- 
cular formula of worſhip in the church of Milan, which 
takes itz name from St Ambroſe, who inſtituted that 
office in the fourth century. Each church originally 
had its particular officez and when the Pope, in after- 
times, took upon him to impoſe the Roman office up- 
on all the weſtern churches, that of Milan ſheltered 
itſelf under the name and authority of St Ambroſe; 
from which time the Ambroſian ritual has prevailed. 

AMBROSIN, in middle-age writers, denotes a 
com itruck by the lords or dukes of Milan, whereon 
was repreſented St Ambroſe on horſeback, with a whip 
in his right hand. The occaſion of this coinage is ſaid 
to have been a viſion of that ſaint, who appeared to 
12 Milaneſs general in 1339, during the time of a 
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BROSIUS, a famous general of the ancient Britons, of Ambroftius. 


Roman extraction. He was educated at the court of 
Aldroen of Amorica; who, at the requeſt of the Bri- 
tons, ſent him over with ten thouſand men, to aſſiſt 
them againſt the Saxons, whom Vortigern had invited 
into Britain. Ambroſius had ſuch ſucceſs againſt the 
Saxons, that the Britons choſe him for their * and 
compelled Vortigern to give up to him all the weſtern 
part of the kingdom divided by the Roman highway 
called Watling-ſtreet. Some time after, the Britons 
being diſcontented with Vortigern, and having with- 
drawn their allegiance from him, he returned to a caſtle 
in Wales, where being beſieged by Ambroſius, and 
the caſtle taking fire, * periſhed in the flames, and 
left his rival fole 
upon him the imperial purple, aftcr the manner of the 
Roman emperors. Geoffrey of Monmouth tells us, that 
Ambroſius built Stonehenge near Saliſbury, in Wilt- 
ſhire. Ambroſius, according to this hiſtorian, comin 
to a monaſtery near Caercaradoc, now Sali/bury, where 
three hundred Britiſh lords, maſſacred by Hengiſt, lay 
buried, and reſolving to perpetuate the memory of this 
action, he ordered his workmen to prepare a large 
quantity of ſtones and other materials. But having, 
at the inſtigatian of Tremounus archbiſhop of Caer- 
leon, conſulted the famous Merlin, this magician ad- 
viſed him to ſend over to Ireland for certain great 
ſtones, called chorea gigantum, the giant's dance, — 
in a cirele on a hill affe Killair, | nr been brought 
thither by giants from the fartheſt borders of Afri- 
ca. A body of forces were accordingly ſent into Ire- 
land, under Pendragon, Ambroſius's brother, to fetch 
theſe ſtones; but were oppoſed in their attempt by Gil- 
liomanus king of the country, who derided the folly 
of the Britons in undertaking ſo ridiculoas an expedi- 
tion. Nevertheleſs, the Britons having vanquiſhed this 
prince in battle, brought away the ſtones; and by the 
direction and aſſiſtance of Merlin, who had accompa- 
nied them, theſe wonderful ſtones, by order of Am- 
brofius, were placed over the graves of the Britiſh 
lords, and are now what is called Stonehenge. Alex- 
ander Mecham celebrates this fable in his poem De di- 
vine ſapientiæ laudibus, Polydore Virgil aſſigns ano- 
ther origin of Stonehenge: he tells us it was erected by 
the Britons as a monument to their general Ambroſius, 
on the place where he fell in battle, to perpetuate the 
memory of his glorious actions and ſervices done to his 
country. Both theſe ſtories are rejected by our beſt 
antiquaries; who, however, are by no means agreed as 
to the true origin of this famous piece of antiquity *. 
After the Britons had defeated the Saxons, and ob- 
liged them to retire northward, Ambroſtus is ſaid to 
have convened the princes and great men at Vork, 
where he gave orders for repairing the churches deſtroy- 
ed by the Saxons, and reſtoring the exerciſe of religion 
to its former luſtre. This 1s confirmed by Matthew of 
Weſtminſter; who highly applauds the great zeal of 
Ambroſius in repairing the churches, encouraging the 
clergy, and reſtoring the honour of religion. The 
Monmouth hiſtorian gives this prince a very high cha- 
racter: He was a man (lays he) of ſuch bravery and 
courage, that when he was in Gaul no one durſt enter 
the lifts with him; for he was ſure to unhorſe his anta- 
goniſt, or to break his ſpear. into ſhivers. He was, 
moreover, generous in beſtowing, careful in perform- 
Nn 2 ing 
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Ambrun ing _— duties, moderate in all things, and more let-coloured flower, having a yellow diſk, which isſue- a» erica, tO 
FF.” eſpecially abhorred a lie. He was ſtrong on foot, ceeded by oblong ſeeds. 2. The umbellatus, with y to 
OR {tronger on horſeback, and perfectly qualified to com- flowers growing in umbels, is a native of Jamaica; and Anti wi 
mand an army.“ The ſame author tells us he was poi- riſes from two to three feet high, ſending out 128 13 
ſoned at Wincheſter by one Eopa a Saxon, diſguiſed branches cloathed with oppoſite leaves, which are ter. pdaries. 
as a phyſician, and hired for that purpoſe by Paſcentius minated by {ſmall flowers in umbels. la 
one of the ſons of Vortigern: but the generally received Culture. The firſt is eafily propagated, either by mi 
opinion is, that he was killed in a battle which he loſt cuttings planted in the ſummer-months, or by ſeeds ſe: 
in the year 508, againſt Cerdric, one of the Saxon ge- ſown on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, but the i 
nerals. plants require a ſlight ſhelter in winter. The ſecond is > 
AMBRY, a place in which are depoſited all uten- much more tender, and therefore requires to be pre. it 
ſils neceſſary for houſe-keeping. In the ancient ab- ſerved in a ſtove during the winter: ſeaſon. thy 
beys and priories, there was an office under this deno- AMEN, in the ſcripture-language, a ſolemn for. A 
mination, wherein were laid up all charities for the poor. mula, or concluſion to all prayer, 5 nifying /h be jt. 35 
AMBUBA UE, in Roman antiquity, were immodeſt The term amen is Hebrew, bein 256 from the " 
women, who came from Syria to Rome, where they verb aman, i. e. to be true, faithful, &c. So that =o, 
lived by proſtitution, and by playing on the flute: the ſtrictly ſpeaking, it ſignifies ruth; and uſed adverbial. h and 
word is derived from the Syriac abab, which ſignifies a ly, as is frequently done in the goſpels, truly or verils, conti. ou 
flute; altho' others make it to come from am and Bai, Sometimes it is repeated twice together, and then it be 
becauſe theſe proſtitutes often retired to Bai. Accord- ftands for the ſuperlative: as, Amen, amen, dico vobis; 15 
ding to Cruquius, theſe women uſed likewiſe to ſell paint Yerily, verily, I ſay unto you.” a ; * 
for ornamenting the face, gc. AMEND, or Amen, in the French cuſtoms, a 1 
AMBURBIUM, in Roman antiquity, a proceſſion 8 puniſhment impoſed by a judge for any crime, le 
made by the Romans round the city and pomœrium, falſe proſecution, or groundleſs poo. 5 
in which they led a victim, and afterwards ſacrificed AmenDE Honorable, an infamous kind of puniſh- a 
it, in order to avert ſome calamity that threatened the ment inflicted in France upon traitors, parricides, or — 
city. : ſacrilegious perſons, in the following manner: The of- 1 
AMB URL, or Ansusry, among farriers, denotes a fender being delivered into the hands of the hangman, ws 
tumour, wart, or ſwelling, which is ſoft to the tauch, his ſhirt is Aripped off, a rope put about his neck, and " 
and full of blood. a taper in his hand; then he 1s led into court, where he = 
This diſorder of horſes is cured by tying a horſe- muſt beg pardon of God, the king, the court, and his " 
hair very hard about its root ; and, when it has fallen country. Sometimes the puniſhment ends here ; but " 
off, which commonly happens in about eight days, ſometimes it is only a prelude to death, or baniſhment 2 
ſtrewing ſome powder of verdigris upon the part, to to the galleys. ; * 
prevent the return of the complaint. If the tumour be AMENDE Honourable is a term alſo uſed for making = 
ſo low that nothing can be tied about it, they cut it recantation in open court, or in preſence of the perſon 3 
out with a knife, or elſe burn it off with a ſharp hot injured. 10 
iron; and, in finewy parts, where a hot iron is im- AMENDMENT, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome c 
proper, they eat it away with oil of vitriol, or white alteration or change made in a thing for the better. 
ſublimate. AmENDMENT, in law, the correction of an error com- 10 
AMBUSCADE, or Aususu, in the military art, mitted in a proceſs, which may be amended after judg- ) 
properly denotes a place where ſoldiers may lie con- ment, unleſs the error lies in giving judgment; for in 1 
eealed, till they find an opportunity to ſurpriſe the e- that caſe it is not amendable, but the party muſt bring : 
nemy. a writ of error. A bill may be amended on the file at 0 
AMBY, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the any time before the plea is pleaded; but not afterwards, 1 
province of Limburg, ſituated oppoſite to Maeſtricht, without motion and leave of the court. | 
on the eaſt · ſide of the river Maeſe, in E. Long. 5. 45. AMENDMENT of a Bll, in parliament, is ſome altera- * 
N. Lat. 50. 57. tion made in the firſt draught of it. 
AMEDIANS, in church-hiſtory, a congregation AMENTUM, in botany, the name of a ſpecies of 5 
of * in Italy, ſo called from their profeſſing calix, conſiſting of valves, and hanging down in diffe- 
themſelves amantes Deum, lovers of God; or rather, rent directions from the caulis. Common oats afford 2 * 
amati Des, beloved of God. | good example of the amentum. b 
AMELIA, an epiſcopal city of Italy, in the ſtate AmMENTUM, in Roman antiquity, a thong tied about no" 
of the church, ſcated on a mountain, in the duchy of the middle of a javelin or dart, and faſtened to the fore- rexfons jc 
Spoletto. E. Long. 13. 20. N. Lat. 42. 33. finger, in order to recover the weapon as ſoon as it Lt * 
AMELLUS, STtaxworr, a genus of the polyga- was diſcharged. The ancients made great uſe of the = 
mia ſuperfiua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of amentum, thinking it helped to enforce the blow. It "x A 
plants.—Of this there are two alſo denotes a latchet that bound their ſandals. l. l. 3 
Species. 1. The lynchitis, with one flower on each AMERCEMENT, or AmMERCIAMENT, in law, 2 1 
footitalk. This is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. pecuniary puniſhment impoſed on offenders at the mer. A 
It is a perennial plant, riſing about three feet high, cy of the court. It differs from a fine in being im- N 
ſending out many branches on each ſide, ſo as to form poſed arbitrarily in proportion to the fault; whereas 3 f 


A wy plant; the branches are garniſhed with obtuſe fine is a certain puniſhment ſettled expreſsly by ſome 
fpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, and are terminated ſtatute. 
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to be the firſt diſcoverer of the —_— one of the 
four quarters of the world, — the largeſt of the 
whole, and, from its late diſcovery, frequently denomi- 
nated the New World. 

This vaſt country is bounded, on the eaſt, by the At- 
lantic ocean, which ſeparates it from Europe and Afri- 
caz on the weſt, by the Pacific ocean, or great South 
ſea, by which it 18 ſeparated from Aſia. On the ſouth, 
it is bounded by the Frozen ocean, But its boundaries 
towards the north have never been aſcertained ; nor is 
it known whether the northern parts of America join to 
thoſe of Europe and Aſia or not. As far as it is known, 
America extends from Lat. 80 N. to 5688. and from 
252 to 1369 Long. W. from London; its length bein 
between 8000 and 9000 miles, and its greateſt breadt 


690. 
s te is by no means of equal breadth through- 
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tinents, called North and South America, by an Iſthmus 
1500 miles long, and which at Darien, about Lat. 9 N. 
iz only 60 miles over. This iſthmus forms, with the 
northern and ſouthern continents, a vaſt gulph, in which 
lic a great number of iſlands, called the Ne Indies, in 
contradiſtinction to the eaſtern parts of Aſia, which are 
; called the Za/? [ndtes. 
tk:ble Between the New World and the Old, there are ſe- 
lence yeral very ſtriking differences; but the moſt remarkable 
. is the general predominance of cold throughout the 
whole extent of America. Though we cannot, in any 
country, determine the preciſe degree of heat, merely by 
the diltance from the equator; becauſe the elevation a- 
bove the ſea, the nature of the ſoil, &c. affect the ch- 
mate; yet, ia the ancient continent, the heat 1s much 
more in proportion to the vicinity to the equator, than 
in any part of America. Here the rigour of the frigid 
zone extends over half that which ſhould be temperate by 
its poſition. Even in thoſe latitudes where the winter is 
lcarcely felt on the old continent, it reigns with great 
leverity in America, tho” during a ſhort period. Nor 
does this cold, prevalent in the * world, confine it- 
ſelf to the temperate zones; but extends its influence to 
the torrid zone alſo, conſiderably mitigating the exceſs 
of its heat, — Along the eaſtern coaſt, the . tho? 
more ſimilar to that of the torrid zone in other parts of 
the earth, is nevertheleſs conſiderably milder than in 
thoſe countries of Aſia and Africa which lie in the ſame 
latitude. From the ſouthern tropic, to the extremity 
oi the American continent, the cold is ſaid to be much 
greater than in parallel northern latitudes even of Ame- 
rica itſelf, 
For this ſo remarkable difference between the climate 
of the New continent and the Old, various cauſes have 
been aſſigned by different authors. The following is 
Rodert-the opinion of the learned Dr Robertſon on this fab 
* ms ject, „Though the utmoſt extent of America to- 
ie. Wards the north be not yet diſcovered, we know that 
eng. l advances nearer to the pole than either Europe or 
* ; Aha, The latter have large ſeas to the north, which 
„ open during part of the year; and, even when co- 
vered with ice, the wind that blows over them is leſs 
wenidly cold than that which blows over land in the 
ame latitudes, But, in America, the land itretches 
rom the river St Lawrence towards the pole, and ſpreads 
oil 1Nmenſely to the weſt. A chain of enormous moun- 
tams, covered with ſnow and ice, runs through all this 
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dreary region. 'The wind paſſing over ſuch an extent America. 
of high and frozen land, becomes ſo impregnated with © 
cold, that it acquires a piercing keenneſs, which it re- 
tains in its progreſs N warmer climates; and is 
not entirely mitigated until it reach the Gulph of Mex- 
ico, Over all the continent of North America, a north- 
weſterly wind and exceſſive cold, are ſynonimous terms. 
Even in the molt ſultry weather, the moment that the 
wind veers to that quarter, its penetrating influence is 
felt in a tranſition from heat to cold, no leſs violent 
than ſudden. To this powerful cauſe we may aſcribe 
the extraordinary dominion of cold, and its violent in- 
roads into the ſouthern provinces in that part of the 
globe. 

«© Other cauſes, no leſs remarkable, diminiſh the ac- 
tive power of heat in thoſe parts of the American con- 
tinent which lie between the tropics. In all that por- 
tion of the globe, the wind blows in an invariable di- 
rection from eaſt to weft. As this wind holds its courſe 
acroſs the ancient continent, it arrives at the countries 
which ſtretch along the weſtern ſhore of Africa, infla- 
med with all the fiery particles which it hath collected 
from the ſultry plains of Aſia, and the burning ſands in 
the African deſarts. The coaſt of Africa is, accord- 
ingly, the region of the earth which feels the moſt fer- 
vent heat, and is expoſed to the unmitigated ardour of 
the torrid zone. But this ſame wind, which brings ſuch 
an acceſſion of warmth to the countries lying between 
the river of Senegal and Cafraria, traverſes the Atlantic 
ocean before it reaches the American ſhore. It is cool- 
ed in its paſſage over this vaſt body of water and is felt 
as. a refreſhing gale along the coaſts of Braſil and Gui- 
ana, rendering thoſe countries, tho' amongſt the warm- 
eſt in America, temperate, when compared with thoſe 
which lie oppoſite to them in Africa. As this wind ad- 
vances in its courſe acroſs America, it meets with im- 
menſe plains, covered with 1mpenetrable foreſts ; or oc- 
cupied by large rivers, marſhes, and . waters, 
where it can recover no conſiderable degree of heat. At 
length it arrives at the Andes, which run from north to 
ſouth thro' the whole continent. In paſſing over their 
elevated and frozen ſummits, it is ſo thoroughly cool- 
ed, that the greater part of the countries beyond them 
hardly feel the ardour to which they ſeem expoſed by 
their ſituation. In the other provinces of America, 
from Terra Firma weſtward, to the Mexican empire, 
the heat of the climate is tempered, in ſome places, by 
the elevation of the land above the ſea; in others, by 
their extraordinary humidity; and in all, by the enor- 
mous mountains ſcattered over this tract. The iſlands 
of America in the torrid zone are either ſmall or mown- 
tainous, and are fanned alternately by refreſhing ſea 
and land breezes. 

4 'The cauſes of the extraordinary cold towards the 
ſouthern limits of America, and in the ſeas beyond it, 
cannot be aſcertained in a manner equally ſatisfying. 
It was long ſuppoſed, that a vaſt continent, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Terra Au/tralis Incognita, lay be- 
tween the ſouthern extremity of America and the ant- 
arctic pole. The ſame principles which account for 
the extraordinary degree of cold in the northern regi- 
ons of America, were employed in order to explain that 
which is felt at Cape Horn and the adjacent countries. 
The immenſe extent of the ſouthern continent, and the 
rivers which it poured into the ocean, were mentioned 
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America. and admitted by philoſophers as cauſes ſufficient to oc- 
'—" —* ecaſion the unuſual ſenſation of cold, and the ſtill more 
uncommon appearances of frozen ſeas in that region of 
the globe. But the imaginary continent to which ſuch 
influence was aſcribed having been ſearched for in vain, 
and the ſpace which it was La to occupy having 
been found to be an open ſea; new conjectures mult 
formed with reſpe& to the cauſes of a temperature of 
climate, ſo extremely different from that which we ex- 
perience in countries removed at the ſame diſtance from 
the oppolite pole. 

The moſt obvious and probable cauſe of this ſu- 
perior degree of cold, towards the ſouthern extremity 
of America, ſeems to be the form of the continent 
there. Its breadth gradually decreaſes as it ſtretches 
from St Antonio ſouthwards, and from the bay of St 
Julian to the ſtraits of Magellan its dimenſions are much 
contracted. On the eaſt and weſt fides, it is waſhed 
by the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. From its ſouth- 
ern point, it 1s probable, that an open ſea ſtretches to 
the antarctic pole. In which ever of theſe directions 
the wind blows, it is cooled before it approaches the 
Magellanic regions, by paſling over a vaſt body of wa- 
ter; nor 1s the land there of ſuch extent, that it can 
recover any conſiderable degree of heat in its progreſs 
over it. Theſe circumſtances concur in rendering the 
temperature of the air in this diſtrict of America, more 
ſimilar to that of an inſular, than to that of a continen- 
tal climate; and hinder it from acquiring the ſame de- 
gree of ſummer-heat, with places in Europe and Afia, 
in a correſponding northern latitude. The north wind 
1s the only one that reaches this part of America, after 
blowing over a great continent. But, from an atten- 
tive ſurvey of its poſition, this will be found to have a 
tendency rather to diminiſh than augment the degree 
of heat. The ſouthern extremity of America, is pro- 
perly the termination of the immenſe ridge of the An- 
des, which ſtretches nearly in a dire& line from north 
to ſouth, through the whole extent of the continent. 
The moſt ſultry regions in South America, Guiana, 
Braſil, Paraguay, and Tucuman, lie many degrees to 
the eaſt of the Magellanic regions. The level country 
of Peru, which enjoys the tropical heats, is fituated con- 
ſiderably to the weſt of them. The north wind, then, 
though it blows over land, does not bring to the ſouth- 
ern extremity of America an increaſe of heat collected 
in its paſfage over torrid regions; but, before it arrives 
there, it muſt have ſwept Son the ſummit of the An- 
des, and come impregnated with the cold of that fro- 
zen region.” | 
Theſe rea Was the ſouthern part of America only moderately 
ſons inſuffi- cool, no doubt the above reaſons would be entirely ſa- 
cient. tis factory; but it muſt be remembered, that the cold 

at the ſouthern extremity of America is not only much 
greater than in thoſe parts of Europe or Aſia lying un- 
der equal parallels of north latitude, but even the : Kron 
in North America itſelf which lie in the ſame latitudes. 
We muſt even obſerve, with all due deference to the abili- 
ties of our learned and eloquent hiſtorian, that the reaſons 
he gives, as a philoſopher, for the extreme cold in North 
med South America, contain a direct contradiction. — The 
wind which blows over frozen land, he tells us, P- 253. 
is colder than that which blows over frozen ſea. This 
of itſelf is ſomewhat problematical; however, we ſhall 
accept of it without diſpute, North America, then, is 
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colder than Europe or Aſia, becauſe the continent ig 4%, 
larger than the northern parts of Europe and Aſia put — 


together. This hath never been proved, and is not far ö 
from being incredible ; but ſtill we ſhall not diſpute, ſu 
North America is exceſſively cold becauſe it is a /arge at 
continent; but why is South America ſtill colder?—}e. * 
cauſe it is a ſinall one. N 
We are now led into a diſcuſſion of the philoſophi. WY Ir 
cal queſtion concerning the reaſon why cold predomi. of te; be 
nates more in large continents than in iſlands; and if we ft th 
determine this queſtion in the common way, namely, e * 
that the vicinity of the ſea keeps the cold from becoming * on the 
ſo violent in the latter as in the former, it is plain, we w 
ſhall then run into the ſame difficulty which we have juſt ea 
now obſerved Dr Robertſon unſucceſsfully endeavour- th 
ing to ſolve. It will be proper, however, before enter- ea 
ing upon either of theſe queſtions, to conſider the ge- of 
neral cauſes by which different degrees of heat are pro- * 
duced in different parts of the world; and then to ex- te 
amine the ſtate of facts with regard to the different de- vi 
grees of cold in North and South America. 1 
Though the ſun is the 4 * agent in nature by a 0 
which every degree of ſenſible heat is produced, and to nti- of 
the preſence or abſence of his rays heat and cold are "ey jt; 
to be ultimately aſcribed ; yet ſo many circumſtances 1 
concur in augmenting or diminiſhing the effect of his to 
light, that ſome — have not ſcrupled to aſ- he 
ſert, that this luminary does not 2 heat, but only th 
regulate that which is produced from other cauſes *, * 5 11: t 
The determination of this queſtion we reckon to be beo. . 
of no importance at preſent; for if the ſun produces heat, =. 
why does he not produce it equally in countries equally of 
expoſed to his action? If he only regulates it, why does ſo 
he not regulate the heat equally in fimilar parallels of it 
northern or ſouthern latitude ? Whether, therefore, we of 
allow the ſun to be the original fountain, or only the pe 
regulator of heat, we muſt own that there are certain ſa 
circumſtances peculiar to different countries, which tend di 
very much to ſuperſede his action. _ 1 ſe 
It is certain, that there are ſome kinds of bodies of — dag ſt 
ſuch a nature, that, though they are expoſed to equal bee fr 
degrees of heat, one of them will become much hotter |, ra 
to the touch than the other, in the ſame time. All ly 
ſolid bodies will become hot much ſooner than water, th 
and will be alſo ſooner ſuſceptible of a violent degree of cc 
cold. Earth is therefore always diſpoſed to be ſooner ad 
affected than water by the influence of the ſun's rays; re 
and conſequently to become much hotter in ſummer, a8 al 
well as more violently cold in winter, than that element. 
The great quantity of moiſture with which the earth fo 
is always impregnated, can be no objection to the truth m 
of this obſervation: for it is certain, that moiſt earth L b. 
will be affected by froſt much ſooner than an equal ſur- ge as 
face of water; and it is a well known fa&, that water at 
can by no means be made to evaporate by heat ſo faſt as d 
when it is mixed with earth, or ſome other ſolid ſub- ti 
ſtance in powder, ſo as to form a kind of paſte; Pro: Ca 
vided that paſte is not ſuffered to harden in ſuch N V 
ner as to detain the aqueous moiſture in the middle of it : 
This ſingle principle, therefore, namely, that _ | t 
is leſs ſuſceptible of heat than earth, will in a a * 2 
meaſure determine what muſt be the difference ot e 5 
mate between a large tract of land, and an equal one nf b. 
of ſea. In ſummer, the land, being expoſed to the ſun's in cot 15 


rays acting more powerfully than at other times, mut ned 
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we, neceſſarily acquire a great degree of heat, as long as 


is Ang 
their operation continues with much force. But as ſo- 


) 
0 id bodies are apt to part readily with their heat, the 
te, ſuperfluous quantity will be daily diſcharged into the 
ge atmoſphere; and the earth will have loſt ſo much heat 
ee during the night, as will enable it to receive a freſh 
quantity next day without injury to plants or animals, 
Us Dif In conſequence of this, the air will gradually come to 
fi Of the be very hot; and if there was not ſome cauſe whereby 
we ftion d this continual increaſe of heat is limited, it might cer- 
by :nly become intolerable. 
7. are 0. a tainly , 
DP thani on the Where there is a vaſt tract of ſea, the caſe muſt be 
we widely different. Water is an element in itſelf not ſo 
uſt eaſily heated as earth. By reaſon of its fluidity, alſo, 
Ir the heat will penetrate _ into it than into the 
er· earth; hence, in the courſe of one ſummer, equal tracts 
45 of land and ſea will be very unequally heated. The 
"0+ warmth of the latter will be much leſs, but it will ex- 
ex- tend much deeper, and will be more durable; and ha- 
le- ving leſs heat to communicate to the atmoſphere than 
earth, the climate, even in ſummer, muſt be much 
by er on colder than on an equal tract of land. —On the approach 
to nti- of winter, the atmoſphere is firſt cooled by reaſon of 
are dem its wanting the uſual influence of the ſun's rays. The 
ces "ſurface of the earth then communicates part of its heat 
his to the air, which abſorbs it with avidity; but, as the 
al- heat could not penetrate far into the earth, neither can 
nly the cold, and conſequently the dry land is expoſed to 
„ HW": the action of heat or cold only for a ſmall ſpace down- 
be beo. wards, —In water, the caſe is different: that element 
at, 9% becomes ſpecifically heavier by cold: in conſequence 
ly ot which, its uppermoſt ſurface is no ſooner cooled, ever 
bes ſo little beyond that which lies immediately below, than 
of it ſinks down, and preſents a new ſurface to the action 
we of the air; and, it is plain, that this mult be re- 
the peated, till the whole body of water is reduced to the 
ain ſame temperature. In the inſtant of freezing, water 
end diſcharges a great quantity of heat, as has been ob- 
b uv, ſerved by Dr Black and others *. This affords a new 
; of — 257% ſupply to the atmoſphere; fo that all the time water is 
- 5 freezing, the cold of the atmoſphere will be conſide- 
ter e rably moderated by the heat diſcharged from the new- 
All ly formed ice. When the ice is once formed, indeed, 
ter, the atmoſphere ſtill continues to act upon it, and to 
e of cool it {till more ; but as it is now a ſolid body, this 
ner action will be confined to its ſurface, the under parts 
71753 remaining pretty much inactive either as to the pro- 
z 48 duction of heat or cold beyond the freezing point. 
ent. On the return of ſummer, the ice, which has been 
rth formed during the winter, will require as much heat 
uth merely to melt it, as would be ſufficient to heat a ſolid 
th . body of an equal bulk almoſt to 175 of Fahrenheit, 
ſur- as Dr Black's experiments have undeniably proved ; 
ater and tho? the ſnow and ice on land will require the ſame 
os degree of heat to melt them as on ſea, yet their quan- 
ub- ity at land muſt always be much leſs than at ſea, be- 
pro cauſe of the ſmall quantity of water on the land.— 
74 When the ſnow, with which the ground was covered, 
i it, 1s totally melted, the ſun has then liberty to act upon 
BY ; the ground itſelf, and will heat it accordingly. Thus, 
7 wi ys account of the much greater quantity of ice on 
ant ea than on land, a great part of the ſummer will be 
= rily ven bent before the water can be reduced to a temperature 
"iſt oy my above the freezing point ; while the land will 
5 nes © received as much heat as to communicate a very 
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conſiderable degree to the atmoſphere. | 
From what we have juſt now ſaid, it muſt be eaſy to 
diſcover, what will be the difference between the cor- 
reſponding ſeaſons on ſea and on land. On fea, where 
there is much ice, the heat of the ſummer is in a man- 
ner totally abſorbed in a latent ſtate “, ſo as ſcarcely to 
be perceived. In winter, the extreme cold is moderated 
by the emiſſion of the latent heat formerly abſorbed on 
the melting of the ice, but now again diſcharged on 
its ſecond freezing. The whole year, therefore, on a 
large tract of ſea, will be in a manner one continued 
winter. On a continent, as the land does not abſorb 
much heat, the greateſt part will be reverberated into 
the atmoſphere, 70 that the ſummer muſt be extremely 
hot; and, in winter, as the ground has not abſorbed 
much heat, ſo it can communicate little to moderate 
the cold, which, of conſequence, will be exceſſive.— 
We may conclude, therefore, that, in a large continent, 
the winter will be exceſſively cold, and the ſummer ex- 
ceſſively hot; but, on the ocean, or in iſlands at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the continent, the ſummer will 
neither be ſo hot nor the winter ſo cold as in the cor- 
reſponding places on the continent; and if the heat of 
ſummer is not ſufficient to thaw the ice collected during 
the winter, there muſt be afterwards a perpetual ab- 
ſence of ſummer without any violent degree of winter. 
What we have here advanced is ſupported by the ;; : 
. . y the teſti- 
teſtimonies of all reſpectable authors who have treated monies of 
of the different degrees of heat found in different parts different au- 
of the r Tooling; the moſt northerly part of thors. 
the continent of Europe, the winters are ſo ſevere, that 
it is not unuſual for people's lips to be frozen to the 
cup while they are attempting to drink, the limbs of 
the inhabitants very often mortify with cold, and the 
Err is covered with ſnow to the depth of ſeveral 
cet; but, in ſummer, the heat is exceſſive for a ſhort 
time. The heats of ſummer in Norway, alſo, are very 
great, according to the biſhop of Pontopiddan's ac- 
count. The ſame thing is likewiſe related of Sweden, 
where, though the winter is extremely ſevere, the ſum- 
mer's heat is ſaid to be ſo great as ſometimes to ſet fo- 
reſts on fire; but this is undoubtedly an exaggeration. 
Certain it is, however, that in theſe northern coun» 
tries, where the ſummer is very ſhort, it muſt be pro- 
222 hotter than in this country, otherwiſe no 
ind of grain could be brought to perfection. In Si- 
beria, the winter cold is exceſſive beyond what in this 
country we can have any notion of: and it may be well 
ſuppoſed to be ſo; as being environed by land on all 
ſides except the nortli, where it is probably bounded 
by the frozen ocean. According to ſome obſervations 
communicated to the Royal Academy of Sciences by 
M. de Liſle of Peterſburg, the mercury in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, in the winter 1737, fell to 1189 below ©; 
and this at Kirenga, a place lying only in N. Lat. 580 
10'. ſcarce ſo far to the northward as the ſhire of Caith- 
neſs in Scotland. Yet even in Siberia, much farther 
north, within the arctic circle itſelf, we find ſeveral 
towns marked on our maps; and were not ſuch exceſ- 
five cold balanced in ſome degree by a warm ſummer, 
it is utterly impoſſible that human creatures could ſup- 
port the „ At Peterſburg, bing in Lat. 60“, 
the cold was lately ſo intenſe, as to ſink the thermome- 
ter 400 below o, when the remarkable experiment con- $ce . 
cerning the freezing of quickſilver was tried“: but * ute. 
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this extreme cold was far ſhort of that juſt now menti- 
oned at Kirenga ; probably owing to the latter being 
more to the eaſtward, and farther in the continent, than 
Peterſburg. The cold at Kirenga was only 220 below 
what is ſufficient to freeze quickſilver, as Dr Black hath 
rendered very probable ; and in ſome places of Siberia, 
lying near the polar circle, it is not improbable that 
mercury might freeze naturally without the help of ar- 
tificial cold. 

Though the climate of North America certainly ap- 
pears colder to thoſe who have viſited it, than the cor- 
reſponding places of Europe, yet we have no proof 
that the colds in that part of the worid are abſolutely 
ſuperior to thoſe on the eaſtern continent; indeed we 
cannot well ſuppoſe any degree of cold ſuperior to what 
we have already mentioned. At Albany-fort, on 
Hudſon's-bay, ſituated in Lat. 539. 20'. N. the ther- 
mometer in winter 1775 ſtood at 289 below o. This 
was certainly very great, but far inferior to the above- 
mentioned Siberian cold in Lat. 58 10; and it can- 
not be thought, that the ſmall difference in latitude 
would occaſion ſuch an enormous difference in the de- 

ree of cold. ä 

In a ſtrict ſenſe, then, we muſt allow the climate of 

North America to be warmer than that of the eaſtern 
continent; for no experiments made with the thermo- 
meter have hitherto ſhewn ſuch a degree of cold to exiſt 
in North America as in Aſha. It is colder, however, 
in this reſpect, that the winter is, as it were, mixed 
with the ſummer; and this undoubtedly is owing to 
the continent being /-aller, not larger as Dr Robert- 
ſon aſſerts, than Europe and Aſia put together. It 
is certain, that where any country is ſo ſituated that 
great part of it is covered with ſnow — — the 
whole year, thoſe places which lie near the ſnowy re- 
gions will be ſenſible of winter even in the midſt of ſum- 
mer. From the principles already laid down, if the 
ſummer heat 1s -n{iſſicient to melt the ſnow, the air will 
continue almoſt as cold in ſummer as in winter, becauſe 
whatever quantity of heat is ſent forth by the ſun, it is 
all abſorbed and in a latent ſtate. Here we cannot 
help remarking, that, notwithſtanding the learned Doc- 
tor's aſſertion, it is utterly impoſhble that a tract of land 
covered with ſnow, and a tract of ſea covered with ſnow, 
can affect the temperature of the atmoſphere diſſerently. 
Ihe reaſon is plain; becauſe it is only the ſnow or ice, 
and neither the land below it nor the ſea below it, that 
affects the atmoſphere. The vicinity of a tract of land 
covered with ſnow, or a tract of ſea covered with ſnow, 
muſt therefore prodigiouſly affect the ſummer of coun- 
tries adjacent to them, and will undoubtedly produce 
chilling blaſts as often as the wind blows from that 
quarter; and this {is the caſe with North America, as 
already mentioned. 

The reaſon why ſuch large tracts in North America 
are conſtantly covered with ſnow, 1s probably the pro- 
digious number and ſize of its mountains, greatly ex- 
ceeding what are to be found on the eaſtern continent. 
The tops of high mountains are always exceſſively cold, 
even in the warmeſt regions; and they neceſſarily keep 
off the warmth of the ſun in ſummer from large tracts 
of ground. For this reaſon, they naturally produce 
cold ſummers; but they alſo afford ſhelter to the trees 
and other vegetables in winter; ſo that wood is found 
in America much farther north than in Aſia. This, 
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high mountains, ſome of which are covered with per- 
petual ſnows ; for that country, when its qualities are Nonh4, 


firm, and covered on the ſurface, not with moſs, but 
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which is a very ſtrong proof of the ter cold of | 
Aſiatic Rast than a North A will —— — 
from the following account * of the climate of North + » 
America, contraſted with that of the eaſtern coaſt of ae 
Aſia. lan tf 
The American land is in a much better ſtate, with K 
regard to climate, than the farthermoſt eaſtern part of AL. 


Alia, though it lies near the ſea, and has every where { Kan 


t; 
compared with thoſe of Aſia, has by far the adyan. "= 


tage. The mountains of that part of Alia are every ner 


where ruinous and cleft ; from whence they have, long ta d 


ſince, Joſt their conſiſtency, and likewiſe their inward 
warmth; upon which account, they have no good metal 
of any kind; no wood nor herbs grow there, except in 
the valleys, where is ſeen fmall brufh-wood and ſtiſf 
herbs. On the contrary, the mountains of America are 


with fruitful earth or mold ; and therefore, from the 
foot to the very top, they are decked with thick and 
very fine trees. At the foot of them, grow herbs pro- 
per to dry places, and not to marſhy ones; beſides that, 
for the moſt part, thoſe plants are of the ſame largeneſs 
and appearance both on the lower grounds and on the 
very tops of the mountains, by reaſon that there is e- 
very where the ſame inward heat and moiſture. But, in 
Alia, there is ſo great a difference between them, that 
of one kind of plants growing there, one would be apt 
to make ſeveral kinds, 1f one did not obſerve a rule, 
which, holds generally with regard to thoſe places, viz. 
That, in lower grounds, herbs grow twiee as large as 
on the mountains. 

«© In America, even the ſca-fhores, at 60 latitude, 
are woody; but in Kamtchatka, at 5 1 lat. no place 
ſet with ſmall willows and alder trees is found nearer 
than 20 verſtes from the ſea: plantations or woods of 
birch- trees are, for the moſt part, at the diſtance of 30 
verſtes; and with regard to pitch- trees, on the river 
Kamchatka, they are at the diſtance of 50 verſtes, or 
more, from its mouth. At 62, there is no wood at 
Kamtchatka. 

„In Steller's opinion, from the aforementioned la- 
titude of America, the land extends as far as 70*, and 
farther ; and the chief cauſe of the aforeſaid growth 
of woods in that country, is the cover and ſhelter it has 
from the weſt. On the other hand, the want of wood 
on the Kamtchadalian ſhores, eſpecially on the ſhore of 
the Penſhinian ſea, doubtleſs comes from a ſharp north 
wind, to which it is much expoſed. That thoſe parts 
which lie from the Lopatka, farther to the north, are 
more woody and fruitful, is owing to cape 'Tchukotſ, 
and the land that has been obſerved over againſt it, by 
which thoſe parts are ſheltered from the ſharp winds: 

% For this reaſon, alſo, fiſh come up the rivers of A- 
merica earlier than thoſe of Kamtchatka. The 20" of 
July, there has been obſerved a great plenty of fiſh in 
thoſe rivers ; whilſt at Kamtchatka, it is then but the 
beginning of an abundant fiſhery.” 

In the ſouthern hemiſphere the water bears a much 
larger proportion to the land than in the northern. From 
the chart prefixed to Mr Forſter's account of Cap Cook's 
voyages in 1772, 1773, 1774, and 1775, it appears 
that the whole ſpace contained between the ſouth pole, 
and 300 of lat. all round the globe, is entirely ol 
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ied by the ocean, except a ſmall part of South America, 
 {ti]] ſmaller part of Africa, the iſlands of New Zealand, 
and a very inconſiderable portion of New Holland. 
Here, 2 to what we have advanced, a perpe- 
tual winter ought to take place; and for a "ay part 
of the ſpace it actually does ſo. In 1766, Oct. zoth, 
Commodore Byron, while in lat. 35. 50 8. found the 
weather as cold as in the ſame month in England. In 
1766, Nov. 12. Captain Wallis found it very cold in 
Lat. 30? S. though the month of November in that cli- 
mate correſponds to that of May with us.— In 1769, 
January 3- Captain Cook's people complained of cold 
in lat. 47. 17. S. and were cloathed in their winter- 
garments; though this was the month which corre- 
Iponds to July with us, and conſequently the warmeſt 
in the whole year: nay, on the 165 of this month, 
Dr Banks and Dr Solander having gone aſhore on 
Tierra del Fuego, lying in a ſouth latitude correſpond- 
ing to that of England, they were overtaken by a vio- 
lent ſtorm of ſnow, and the cold was ſo exceſſive as to 
kill two of their attendants. In 1770, March 18", 
correſponding to the ſame day of September with us, 
the whole country of New-Zealand, in lat. 43. 4. 8. 
was covered with ſnow. In November 1772, Captain 
Cook's people put on their winter-dreſs in lat. 42* 8. 
and on December 5th, correſponding to the ſame day 
of June in this country, the thermometer ſunk to 38? 
during the night; and ſome ſnow fell next morning. 
Five days after, having advanced as far as lat. 49. 45. 
S. the thermometer ſunk to 329, and freſh water began 
to freeze aboard their ſhip. The next morning, they 
fcul in with ice floating on the ſea. Proceeding ſtill to 
the ſouthward, they were ſtopped in lat. 67, 15. 8. 
by field ice, ſuch as is met with in the high northern 
latitudes, only much thicker. 

When they had once fallen in with the ice, it does 
not appear that the cold had greatly increaſed : for 
though they afterwards proceeded as far as 71 10. 8. 
the weather was far from being intolerable; for at that 
latitude, on January 30th 1774, the thermometer ſtood 
only at 322. 

We ſhall conclude this ſubje& with ſome obſervations 
mace by Mr Forſter, on the climate of different places 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere. The following is an ac- 
count of the climate of New Zealand in Nov". 1773.— 
* Scarce a day paſſed without heavy ſqualls of wind, 
which hurried down with redoubled velocity from the 
mountains; and ſtrong ſhowers of rain, which retarded 
all our occupations. The air commonly was cold and 
raw, vegetation made ſlow advances, and the birds were 
only found in the valleys ſheltered from the chilling 
ſouthern blaſt. This kind of weather, in all likelihood, 
prevails throughout the winter; and likewiſe, far into 
tne middle of ſummer, without a much greater degree 
of cold in the former, or of warmth in the latter ſeaſon. 
lands far from any continent, or at leaſt not ſituated 
nar a cold one, ſeem in general to have an uniform 
temperature of air; owing, perhaps, to the ocean which 
every where ſurrounds them. It appears from the me- 
trorological journals kept at Port Egmont, on the Falk- 
land Iſlands; that the extremes of the greateſt cold and 
die greatelt heat obſerved there throughout the year, 
do not exceed 30? on Fahrenheit's ſcale. The latitude 
„that port is 51. 25. S. and that of Ship-cove, in 


Queen gr Td ſound, only 41. 5. This conſider- 
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able difference of ſite, will naturally make the climate 
infinitely milder than that of Falkland's Iflands, but 
cannot affect the general hypotheſis concerning the tem- 
perature of all iſlands; and the immenſe height of the 
mountains in New Zealand, ſome of which are covered 
with ſnow throughout the year, doubtleſs contributes 
to refrigerate the air, ſo as to aſſimilate it to that of the 
Falkland's Iſles, which are not ſo high.“ 

Tierra del Fuego, the ſouthern extremity of Ame- 
rica, is thus deſcribed. © On the 29 of December 1774, 
after a ſhort calm, we had a freſh breeze, which con- 
tinued to blow without intermiſſion, but with different 
degrees of velocity, till the 18, when we made the 
land, a little after midnight, near Cape Deſeado, on one 
of the weltermoſt iſlands of Tierra del Fuego. The 
part of the world which was now in fight, had a very 
unfavourable aſpect. About 3 o'clock in the morning, 
we ran along it, and found it for the greateſt part hid 
in a thick haze. The parts near us ſeemed to be ſmall 
iſlands, which, though not very high, were, however, 
very black, and almoit entirely barren. Beyond them 
we ſaw ſome broken high lands, which were covered 
with ſnow, almoſt to the water's edge.—In the after- 
noon, we paſled the iſJand upon which cape Noir is ſi- 
tuated, mentioned by M. Frezier.— We found many 
ſeparate iſlands, from the place where we made the 
coaſt, to Cape Noir; and ſhould perhaps have ſeen many 
more, if the weather had not been very hazy. 

„% We found the land to all appearance much more 
compact after paſſing Cape Noir; and the next morn- 
ing, December 19", in particular, the coaſt ſeemed to 
be entirely connected ; the mountains roſe to a much 
greater height, immediately from the ſea- ſide, and were 
covered with ſnow in every part. The wind gradually 
leſſened, and towards noon we were entirely becalmed, 
having the fineſt ſunſhine and mild weather. —It was 
very amuling to us to meet with mild weather in the 
neighbourhood of that tempeſtuous cape, of which the 
name alone has affrighted the mariners ever ſince Lord 
Anſon's voyage. The deſtruction of vulgar prejudices 
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is of ſo much ſervice to ſcience, and to mankind in ge- 


neral, that it cannot fail of giving pleaſure to every one 
ſenſible of its benefits. We had this day the thermo- 
meter at 48%; which, conſidering the neighbourhood 
of the huge heaps of ſnow on ſhore, was very mode- 
rate. This part of the world has been called the Coaft 
of Deſelation by the navigators who firſt viſited it, 
and ſeems fully to deſerve the appellation. Here we 
diſcovered nothing but vaſt mauntains, of which the 
ſpiry ſummits were every where covered with eternal 
ſnow. Along the ſea, the ncareſt rocks were clear of 
ſnow ; but black, and deſtitute of graſſes and ſhrubbe- 
ry. Some inlets appeared 1n difterent parts, where 2 
few iſlands ſeemed to have a covering of green. We 
ſtood in to one of theſe in the evening, having obtained 
an eaſterly breeze. A huge perpendicular wall of rock 
formed its weſtern entrance, and Captain Cook called it 
the York Minſter ; having diſcovered a ſtrong reſem- 
blance between that Gothic building, and this dreary 
chaotic rock. 
Along the coaſt we found regular ſoundings; but, in 
the mouth of the inlet, we could not reach the bottom 
with 150 fathom of line. This circumſtance had al- 
ready happened to us before, at Duſky Bay (New-Zca- 
land); but, as we faw a very ſpacious found before us, 
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America. we ventured ta ſtand on, amidſt different rude iſlands; 


on which the ſummits of the hills were ſometimes capped 
with ſnow. After being much retarded by calms, we 
arrived about ꝙ o'clock in a ſmall cove, indifferently 
ſheltered either from wind or ſea, but a welcome place 
of refuge on account of the approach of night. 

= The next morning Captain Cook, &c. went in a 
boat in queſt of a more ſafe and convenient anchorage. 
We only rowed round a ſingle point of the iſſand under 
which our ſhip lay, and immediately found a fine cove 
ſheltered from all winds, and perfectly land-locked, 
with a little rill of water, and a ſnrubbery. The weather 
was mild, conſidering the climate; and ſeveral birds were 
heard on ſhore. We found many little clefts, which 
cannot properly be called valleys, where a few ſhrubs 
of different ſpecies ſprung up in a thin layer of ſwam- 
py ſoil, being defended againſt the violence of ſtorms, 
and expoſed to the genial influence of reverberated ſun- 
beams. The rock, of which the whole iſland conſiſted, 
is a coarſe granite, compoſed of feld-ſpath, quartz, 
and black mica or glimmer. This rock is in moſt places 
entirely naked, without the ſmalleſt vegetable particle; 
but wherever the rains or melted ſnows have waſhed 
together ſome little rubbiſh, and other particles in de- 
cay, it is covered with a coating of minute plants, in 
growth like moſſes, which forming a kind of turf about 
an inch or more in thickneſs, very eafily ſlip away un- 
der the foot, having no firm hold on the rock. In 
ſheltered places, a few other plants thrive among theſe 
moſſy ſpecies, and theſe at laſt form a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſoil for the nutriment of ſhrubs, eſpecially in 
ſuch ſpots as I have mentioned before. Barren as 
theſe rocks appeared, yet almoſt every plant we gather- 
ed on them was new to us; and ſome ſpecies were re- 
markable for the beauty of their flowers, or their ſmell. 

« Early the next morning, Captain Cook ſet out to 
take bearings in the ſound, and we took that opportu- 
nity to examine its natural productions. The ſound is 
very ſpacious, and ſurrounded to the north and eaft 
by ſeveral ranges of high mountains, which ſeem cover- 
ed with permanent ſnow and ice.—On entering this 
ſound, and taking notice of its dreary deſolate ap- 
pearance, we had ſuppoſed that the natives of Tierra 
del Fuego never touch upon this inhoſpitable part, but 
confine themſelves to the neighbourhood of the ftraits 
of Magalhaens, and to the eaſtern ſide of Tierra del 
Fuego ; but it ſeems that human nature 1s capable of 
withſtanding the greateſt inclemencies of weather, and 
of ſupporting its exiſtence alike in the burning ſands of 
Africa, and in the frozen extremities of the globe. 
We landed on ſeveral other iſlands, from whence we 
had a moſt extenſive proſpect acroſs the ſound, which 
looked wild and horrid in its wintery dreſs. This was, 
however, the firſt ſummer month of theſe regions ; moſt 
of the plants we ſaw were in flower, and the birds were 
every where bringing up their young. From thence we 
may ecaſily form an adequate idea of the torpid ſtate of 
theſe regions, where the ſun-beams cannot melt the 
fnow, at a ſeaſon when their influence is the ſtrongeſt. 
The farther we advanced from the ſea, the more = 
appeared on the mountains. In ſome places, we ſaw 
caſcades, and ftreams, guſhing down over the ſnow, e- 
ſpecially where the rays of the ſun took effect by being 
frequently reflected. We found a moſt beautiful cove 
on this coaſt, which formed a circular baſon, where the 
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water was ſmooth and tranſparent as a mirror. All the 
lower parts were fringed with trees, which we had ng 
where ſeen ſo tall in the neighbourhood, and man 
ftreams guſhed down with great impetuoſity between 
their roots, making a moſt convenient watering place, 
A prodigious number of ſmall birds at on every brinch 
and twittered around us in the ſun-ſhine. They were 
of many different ſpecies; but, unacquainted with men 
hopped ſo near us, that it was impoſſible to ſhoot them, 
eſpecially as we had no other than coarſe ſhot left, and 
that in very ſmall quantity. Abundance of moſſes, 
ferns, and chmbers, grew up between the trees, and 
were no ſmall impediment to us in walking. Various 
flowers enlivened theſe woods, and increaſed our col. 
lection with new ſpecies. Here, then, there was the ap- 
pearance of {ſummer ; but if we looked up to the mon- 
ſtrous cloud-capt mountains which formed almoſt per- 
pendicular walls on all ſides of the harbour, and beheld 
them covered with ſnow and ice, which had ſometimes 
a blue, and ſometimes a yellowiſh tinge, we thought 
ourſelves tranſported to the Glaciers of Switzerland, 
where the ſeaſons ſeem likewiſe to be loſt and confound- 
ed in each other. 'The height of theſe mountains was 
very conſiderable, tho? not equal to the Alps; and their 
fummits were divided into _ ſharp and crag 
was filled with ſnow, 
We landed here; and walked along the ſhore to another 
port, formed by a number of low iſlands, which en- 
tirely ſheltered it from all winds.—We were fortunate 
3 to meet with an iſland entirely covered with 
the ſhrubs of a ſpecies of arbutus, loaded with red 
fruit, of the ſize of ſmall cherries, which were very 
well taſted, and combined an agreeable tartneſs with a 
ſweet and a bitter flavour. The rocks of the ſame 
iſland, at the water's edge, were covered with large 
muſcle-ſhells, of which we found the fiſh more delictous 
than oyſters. To add to our good fortune, we met with 
ſeveral iſlands on our return, covered with excellent ce- 
lery, which, tho? much ſmaller than that of New Zea- 
land, was much higher flavoured, its juices being pro- 
bably more concentrated. We loaded our boat with 
it, and returned late on board, after being overtaken 
by ſeveral ſmart ſhowers. On our return, we found 
that the neighbourhood of the ſhip was very ſenſibly 
warmer than the northern parts of the ſound, where 
the air was refrigerated by the abundance of ſnow on 
the mountains. 


natives, in four ſmall canoes, had viſited the ſhip: they 


five, and ready to part with their ſpears, ſeal-fkins, and 
the like. We now regretted that we had loſt the opportu- 
nity of ſeeing them; but fortunately they returned the 
next morning, tho” the weather was rainy. The four 
canoes in which they came were made of the bark of 
trees, which could hardly have grown in this ſound, on 
account of their ſize. Several ſmall flicks are the ribs 
which diſtend this bark, and another ſtick forms the 

unwale, over which they have wrapped the extremit) 
of the bark and ſewed it on. A few ftones, with 3 
ſmall quantity of earth, are laid in the bottom of each 
canoe, and on this the natives keep a conſtant fire. 
Their paddles are ſmall; and rudely formed, and the] 
work very ſlowly with them. Each canoe contained 


from five to eight perſons, including children, pee 
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derte. contrary to the cuſtom of all the nations in the ſouth 


ſea, were very ſilent in their approach to the ſhip, and 
when aboard bardly pronounced any other word than 


Peſeray. Thoſe whom M. eng, caches ſaw in the 


rait of Magalhaens, not far from hence, uſed the ſame 
word, from whente he gave them the general name of 
Pecheraiz. We beckoned to them to come into the 
ſhip; and ſome accepted the invitation, tho? without 
the leaſt ſign of being pleaſed, and ſeemingly without 
the ſmnallef degree of curioſity. Their perſons were 
ſort, not-exceeding five feet fix inches at moſt, their 
heads large, the face broad, the cheek-bones very pro- 
mineat, and the noſe very flat. They had little brown 
eyes without life ; their hair was black and lank, hang- 
ins about their heads in diſorder, and beſmeared with 
tram-oil. On the chin they had a few ſtraggling ſhort 
hairs inſtead of a beard, and from their note there was 
a conltant 5 of mucus into their ugly open 


mouth. The whole aſſemblage of their features form- 


ed the moſt loathſome picture of miſery and wretched- 
neſs to which human nature can poſſibly be reduced. 
The ſhoulders and cheſt were broad and bony ; but the 
reſt of the figure was ſo lean and ſhrivelled, that to 
have ſecn it ſeparate, we could not have believed that it 
belonged to the ſame perſon. Their 4 were lean and 
bowed, and their knees diſproportionally 7 They 
had uo other cloathing than a ſmall piece of old ſcal- 
ſkin, which hung from their ſhoulders to the middle of 
the back, being faſtened round the neck with a ng. 
The reſt of their body was perfectly naked, not the 
leaſt regard being paid to what Europeans would term 
decency. Their natural colour appeared to be an olive- 
brown, with a kind of gloſs, which has really ſome 
reſemblance to that of copper; but many of them had 
diſguiſed themſelves with ſtreaks of red paint, and 
ſometimes, tho? ſeldom, with white. The women were 
nearly formed as the men, though ſomewhat leſs in ſta- 
ture; their features were not leſs uncouth and ugly, 
and their dreſs exactly the ſame. They had only add- 
ed a ſmall piece of ſeal-ſkin, not ſo large as the palm 
of the hand, which hung down before, Feed to a ſtring 
which was tied about” the waiſt. Round their necks 
tney wore leather ftrings, on which they had hung a 
number of ſhells ; and on their heads they had a kind 
of bonnet, conſiſting of a few white quill-feathers of 
geele, which they occaſionally placed upright on the 
head, by that means giving them a reſemblance to the 
French head-dreſſes of the laſt century. There was 
but one ſingle perſon among them, who had a ſmall 
piece of a guanaco's ſkin ſewed on his ſeal-ſkin, to 
leagthen it. The children were perfectly naked; and, 
like their mothers, huddled continually about the fire, 


in each canoe, ſhivering continually with cold, and rare- 


ly uttering any other word than Peſeray, which ſome- 
umes founded like a word of endearment, and ſome- 
Uumes ſeemed to be the expreſſion of complaint. Thoſe 
of the men who had come on deck, ſpoke a few other 
words, which contained many conſonants and guttu- 
rals, particularly the // of the Welſh ; and all ſeemed 
to liſp very ſtrongly, which contributed to make them 
wholly unintelligible. They accepted trifles, ſuch as 
xads, without eeming to value them; but, at the ſame 
ume, they alſo gave away their own arms, or even the'r 
Tagged ſeal-ſkins, without the leaſt concern; their whole 


character being the ſtrangeſt compound of ſtupidity, 
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indifference, and inactivity.“ 

From this deſcription of the country and inhabitants 
of Tierra del Fuego, we might reaſonably enough con- 
clude that no ſpot on earth can be in a more wretched 
ſtate, unleſs it lies much nearer the ſouth-pole : but bad 
as this country is, it appears to profit conſiderably by 
the neighbourhood of the continent of South America; 
for ſmall iſlands lying at a great diſtance from the con- 
tinent, and nearly in the ſame latitude with Tierra del 
Fuego, are ina much worſe ſtate; as cvidently appears 
from the deſcription given by our author of South 
Georgia, and the ſouthern Thule. 


America. 
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1774, January 16*t,—«<« We had very cold weather "ONE 13 
all this time, the thermometer being at 342, andggreat gia deſcri- 
falls of ſnow covering our decks. 'This morning we bed. 


had ſight of the land again, and found its mountains 
of a vaſt height, covered with loads of ſnow and ice, 
in moſt places down to the water's edge. 'The only parts 
which were clear of ſnow were a few black and barren 
cliffs, and particularly ſome huge hollow rocks, that 
——0'er their wave-worn baſis bowed. SHAKESPEARE. 

« Towards the ſouth end of this land we ſaw ſeveral 
low iſlands, like the New-year's iſlands, which appeared 
to have ſome verdure upon them, and were therefore 
called the Green Ilands. As it had been the main ob- 
ject of our voyage to explore the high ſouthern lati- 
tudes, my father ſuggeſted to Captain Cook, that it 
would be proper to name this land after the monarch 
who had ſet on foot our expedition, ſolely for the im- 
provement of ſcience, and whoſe name ought therefore 
to be celebrated in both hemiſpheres. —It was accor- 
dingly honoured with the name of Southern Georgia, 
which will give it importance, and continue to ſpread a 
luſtre over it, which 1t cannot derive from its barrenneſs 
and dreary appearance. 

„In the afternoon we ſaw two rocky iſlands at the 
north end of Georgia, which lay about a league aſun- 
der, and were of a dull black colour. We ſteered to- 
wards them, and about five o'clock paſſed in the middle 
between them. The northernmoſt was a craggy cliff, 
nearly perpendicular, which contained the neſts of 
many thouſand ſhags, and was named H7lis's Hand; 
it is ſituated in 54 S. and 38. 25. W. The ſouthern- 
moſt ſloped gradually to the weſtward, being covered 
on that ſide with ſome graſs, and with innumerable 
flocks of birds of all ſorts, from the largeſt albatroſſes 
down to the leaſt petrels; for which reaſon, it was named 
Bird Iland. Great numbers of ſhags, penguins, di- 
vers, and other birds, played about, and ſettled in the 
water around us, this cold climate ſeeming to be per- 
fectly agreeable to them. Several porpeſſes were like- 
wiſe noticed, and many ſeals, which probably came to 
breed on theſe unhoſpitable ſhores. 

We ran along the north-eaſt coaſt of the land, till 
it was dark, when we brought to, and did not reſume 
our courſe till the next morning at three o'clock. The 
aſpect of the land was extremely unpromiſing ; the 
mountains were the molt craggy we had ever ſeen, and 
formed many ſharp points, between which the intervals 
were filled with ſnow. We paſſed a bay, which, from 
the numbers of low green iſlands in it, was named the 
Bay of Iſlands ; and opened another towards which we 
ſtood with the ſhip, having ſoundings at the diſtance of 
two or three miles. Upon advancing into the furtheſt 
receſs of the bay, we ſoon obſerved a ſolid maſs of ice, 

Oo 2 ſuch 
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Arretica. ſuch as is found in the harbours of Spitzbergen (N. Lat. 


79. 30.) This maſs of ice bore a great reſemblance to 
thoſe detached iſlands of which we faw ſuch numbers 
floating upon the ocean in the high ſouthern latitudes, 
Ihe ſhores of the bay nearer the ſea were clear of 
ſnow, but exceſſively dreary, and almoſt perpendicular, 
We landed in a ſpot which was perfectly ſheltered from 
the ſwell, and where the land formed a long projecting 
point. Here we ſaw a number of ſeals aſſembled on a 
ſtony beach; and among them a huge animal, which 
we had taken to be a rock at a Aer, but which 
proved to be exactly the ſame animal with Lord An- 
ſon's ſea-lion.— The ſeals which we found here, were 
more fierce than any we had ſeen on the New-year's Iſles, 
and did not run out of our way. The youngelt cubs 
barked at us; and ran after our heels when we paſſed 
by them, trying to bite our legs. We chmbed upon 
a little hummock, about eight yards high, where we 
found two ſpecies of plants; one was the graſs which 
grows plentifully on the New- year's Ifles Cdactylis glo- 
zerata), and the other a kind of burnet {/anguiſorba ). 
Here Captain Cook difplayed the Britiſh flag, and per- 
formed the ceremony of _ poſſeſſion of theſe bar- 

ren rocks, „ in the name of his Britannie Majeity, 
and his heirs for ever.“ A volley of two or three muſ- 
quets was fired into the air, to give greater weight to 
this aſſertion ; and the barren rocks re-echoed with the 
ſound, to the utter amazement of the ſeals and pen- 
guins, the inhabitants of theſe newly diſcovered domi- 
nions. The rocks conſiſted of a bluſh grey late, in 


horizontal ſtrata, of which many fragments every where 


Oo 
covered the beaches. As far as we were able to ex- 


amine them, they contained no other minerals of any 
kind; the whole country being uſeleſs, and frightfully 
barren, in every reſpect. During our ſtay on ſhore, we 
ſaw ſome ſmall fragments of 1ce floating out to ſea, and 
heard the huge maſſes in the fartheſt part of the bay 
crack very loud from time to time. We continued to 
coaſt the land during the two following days, and diſ- 
covered ſeveral bays and headlands upon it.— The ap- 
pearance of the land was always nearly the ſame ; its 
mountains towards the ſouth were exceſſively high: and 
divided into innumerable ragged points, like the flames 
in a raging fire.—On the 19", we reached the S. E. 
extremity of ſouthern Georgia, which we now diſco- 
vered to be an iſland, between 50 and 60 leagues in 
length. 

It has been ſuppoſed, that all parts of this globe, 
including thoſe which are barren and dreary 1n the 
higheſt degree, are fit to become the abode of men. 
Before we arrived at this iſtand of Georgia, we had no- 
thing to oppoſe to this opinion, ſince even the wintery 
ſhores of Tierra del Fuego were inhabited by human 
beings, who were ſtill one ſtep removed from brutes. 
But the climate of Tierra del Fuego is mild with re- 
ſpect to that of Georgia, the difference in the thermo- 
meter which we obſerved being at leaſt ten degrees. 
It has beſides the advantage of producing a quantity of 
ſhrubbery and wood ſufficient to ſupply the wants of 
the natives, who are by that means enabled to reſt 
ſheltered from the inclemencies of the air, and to light 
fires, which give them warmth, and may ſerve to make 
their food eatable and wholeſome. As New Georgia 
is whclly deſtitute of wood, and of any other combu- 
ible to ſerve as a ſuccedanenum, I apprehend it would 


be impoſſible for any race of men to live upon it, though Any 
they ſhould, inſtead of the ſtupidity of the Peſſerais, he — 
poſſeſſed of the ingenuity of the Europeans. The ſun. 
mers of this new iſland are rigorouſly cold, the ther. 
mometer having never riſen ten degrees above the free. 
zing point during our ſtay on the coaſt ; and though 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the' winters arc not 
colder in the ſame proportion as in our hemiſphere, yet 
it is probable there will be at leaſt a difference of 20 or 
30 degrees. This I think is ſufficient to kill any men 
who may ſurvive the ſummer there, ſuppoſing them pro. 
vided with no other defence than that which the coun. 
try affords. But South Georgia, beſides being uninha. 
bitable, does not appear to contain any fingle article 
for which it might be occaſionally viſited by European 
ſhips. Seals and ſea- lions, of which the blubber is ac. 
counted an article of commerce, are much more nume— 
rous on the deſart coaſts of South America, the Falk. 
land and the New- Year's iſlands, where they may like. 


wiſe be obtained at a much ſmaller riſk,” 


We can hardly expe& an account of a country where 
winter prevails more perfectly than in New Georgia ; 
yet even this iſſand appears to have been greatly ſuperior 
to that named the ſouthern Thule, of which we have 


the followin g account. 


„ 'The difcovery of this land happened on the 21* « te 
of January, at ſeven in the morning, when the weather Tag 
was fo hazy, that we could not fee four or five miles“ 
arouud us. We ran towards it near an hour, when we 
were within half a mile of the rocks, which were black, 
cavernous, and perpendicular to a vaft height, inhabited 
by flocks of ſhags, and beaten by dreadful breakers, 
Thick clouds veiled the upper parts of the mountains; 
but one immenſe peak appeared towering beyond them, 
covered with ſnow. It was agreed by all preſent, that 


Fa, 


the perpendicular height of this mountain could not 
be far ſhort of two miles. We ſounded with 170 fa- 
thom cloſe in ſhore ; and then put about, ſtanding to 
the ſouth, in order to weather the weſtern point, which 
we had now diſcovered. We had not run above an 
hour on this tack, when we ſaw high mountains to the 
8. S. E. about five or fix leagues diftant ; which, from 
the courſe we had kept, we muſt have narrowly eſcaped 
about midnight. This being the ſouthernmoſt extre- 
mity of the land, my father named it the Souther 
Thule, a name which Captain Cook has preſerved. It 
is ſituated in 59. 30. 8. and 27. 30. W. — Captain 
Cook, however, did not venture to loſe any time in the 
inveſtigation of this coaſt, where he was expoſed to im- 
minent danger from the violence of weſterly winds. He 
choſe rather to explore its northern extremities, which 
beſides were doubtleſs the moſt likely to be of impor- 
tance to navigators. We kept at the diſtance of two 
or three leagues from the land, having little winds, and 
ſeeing the coaſt every where ſteep and inacceſſible. 
The mountains appeared to be of vaſt height, their 
ſummits being conſtantly wrapped in clouds, and the 
lower part covered with ſnow down to the water's edge, 
in ſuch a manner, that we ſhould have found it difficult 
to pronounce whether we ſaw land or ice, if ſome hol- 
low rocks had not ſhewn their black and naked caverns 


in ſeveral places. 


Feb. 1. We found ourſelves abreaſt of another 


projecting point in the morning, which Captain Coo 


has ſince named Cape Montague. Beyond it we 
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yered another point to the north, which, upon our 
nearer approach, was diſcovered to be a ſeparate iſland, 
and named Saunders's Ifland. It was not interior in 
height to the mountainous coaſt to the ſouth of it, and 
was covered with ſnow and ice in the ſame manner, It 
„ ſituated in 57. 48. S. and 26. 35. W. 
« We had little wind during the night; but, with the 
-cturn of day- light, ſtood to the eaſtward, in order to 
weather Saunders's Iſland.— We could not accompliſh 
our point with a ſingle board; but, the wind being con- 
wary, tacked all the afternoon, in order to double the 
northern extremity of Saunders's iſland. We came very 
near it ſeveral times, and obſerved a flat point or beach 
running out to the northward, covered with heaps of 
ſhingle, which were piled up in the wildeſt manner, 
and offered nothing but ſharp points and ridges to the 
eye. The whole country had the moſt detolate and 
horrid appearance which can poſſibly be conceived ; 
not a ſingle graſs could be diſcerned upon it, and it 
{-emed to be forſaken even by the amphibious and lum- 
piſh animals which dwelt on Southern Georgia. In 
hort, we could not help applying to it that remarkable 
expreſſion of Pliny, 
Pars mundi damnata 2 rerum natura, et denſa merſa caligine. 
Hit. Nat. lib. xv. c. 36. 
We have now abundant reaſon to conclude, that all 
iſſands are colder than continents lying in the ſame pa- 
rallels of latitude; and that the vicinity of the ocean by 
no means contributes to produce warmth, but the con- 
trary : and though water, by its property of abſorb- 
ing heat in a latent ſlate, and then diſcharging it in a 
ſenſible one, may be ſaid to regulate the cold, ſo as to 
prevent its going to great extremes at any ſeaſon; yet, 
by this very property, the diſtinction of ſeaſons is loſt, 
ſo that an iſland ſituated at a great diſtance from land 
may be uninhabitable by reaſon of the cold, while parts 
of a continent much nearer the pole than that iſland 
might furniſh mankind with a comfortable abode. 
From its ſhape, America may almoſt he conſidered 
as conſiſting of two iſlands z for only a narrow iſthmus 
prevents the ſouthern continent from being entirely ſur- 
rounded with water. Theſe, though very large, are 
tar from equalling the bulk of Europe, Aſia, and A- 
frica, put together. The ſouthern continent is not ſo 
big as Africa, and it is doubtful whether Afia does 
not equal the bulk of both North and South America, 
elpecially if we take in the new-diſcovered iſland of 
ew Holland, which is very little if at all inferior in 
bulk to Europe. The three old continents are con- 
nected with one another, and are no doubt conſider- 
ably warmer on that account. America is at a vaſt di- 
ſtance; and cannot profit by the warmth either of A- 
friea or Aſia, let it be ever ſo great. It is impoſſible, 
then, that the climate of Now York: New-England, and 
den- Scotland, can be ſo mild as that of France and 
ny becauſe the winter in them is-moderated by 
eir having the Mediterranean ſea to the ſouth, and the 
tlantic ocean to the welt and north, at the ſame time 
2 the vicinity of Africa prevents this vaſt quantity 
Water from abſorbing much of their ſummer-heat. 
2 CORE countries jult now mentioned, have in- 
with + Alone Ocean on one ſide, but are ſurrounded 
_ - on every other, nor have they any warm con- 
a © near them as Afia and Africa are to the ſou- 
1 parts of Europe ; and hence they are ſubject to 
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violent extremes of heat and cold; ſo that, in the ſtreets 
of Boſton, the capital of New-England, the ice fre- 
quently lies a foot thick, for ſeveral months in winter; 
In hike man- 
ner is South America colder than Africa, becauſe of its 
inferiority in ſize, and its diſtance from any other con- 
tinent ; while the ſmall iſlands in the ſouthern ocean ly- 
ing in latitudes correſponding to that of Britain, are 
utterly uninhabitable, and covered with perpetual ſnow 
and ice. 99 

Another particularity in the climate of America is 
its exceſſive moiſture in general. In ſome places, in- 
deed, on the weſtern coaſt, rain is not known; but, in 
all other parts, the moiſtneſs of the climate 1s as re- 
markable as the cold ; and this moiſture undoubtedly 
contributes to render America in general very un- 
healthy. The foreſts wherewith 1t 1s every where 
covered, no doubt, partly occaſion the moiſture of 
its climate; but the moſt prevalent cauſe is the vaſt 
quantity of water in the Atlantie and Paciſic Oceans 
with which America is invironed on all ſides. Hence 
thoſe places where the continent is narroweſt are de- 
luged with almoſt perpetual rains, accompanied with 
violent thunder and lightning, by which ſome of them, 
particularly Porto Bello, are rendered in a manner un- 
inhabitable. | 

This extreme moiſture of the American climate is 
productive of much larger rivers there, than in any other 
part of the world. The Danube, the Nile, the Indus, 
or the Ganges, are not comparable to the Miſſiſſippi, 
the River St Lawrence, or that of the Amazons; nor 
are ſuch large lakes to be found any where as thoſe 
which North America affords.— To the fame cauſe we 
are alſo partly to aſcribe the exceſſive luxuriance of all 
kinds of vegetables in almoſt all parts of this country. 
In the ſouthern provinces, where the moiſture of the eli- 
mate 18 aided by the warmth of the ſun, the woods are 
almoſt impervious, and the ſurface of the ground 1s hid 
from the eye, under a thick covering of ſhrubs, herbs, 
and weeds.—[n the northern provinces, the foreſts are 
not encumbered with the ſame luxuriance of vegetation ; 
nevertheleſs, they afford trees much larger of*heir kind 
than what are to be found any where elſe. 

The ſame moiſture which is fo favourable to vegeta- 
tion, is found to be very unfavourable to animal life. 
The brute creatures of America are generally of a 
ſmall fize when compared with thoſe of Europe, Aſia, 
or Africa nay, thoſe which have been imported by the 
Europeans, though they multiplied exceſſively, have 
never failed to degenerate in ſize, as well as in ſtrength 
and vigour. We may with the more certainty aſcribe 
this to the pernicious influence of the moiſture, as it 13 
obſerved, that black cattle brought from other parts of 
the continent to Porto Bello, where the moiſture 18 ex- 
ceedingly great, loſe their fleſh ſo faſt, as to become in 
a few weeks ſcarce eatable.—To this, however, there 
is one exception; for America produces a ſpecies of 
ravenous birds called cr, ſuperior both in ſize and 
ſtrength to any that are to be found in other parts of 
the world. 
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throughout the continent. At Porto Bello, toads are 
found in ſuch multitudes that they hide the ſurface of the 
earth. At Guyaquil, ſnakes and vipers are hardly leſs 
numerous. It doth not appear, however, that ſerpents 
abound more, or even ſo much, in America, as in ſome 
places of Africa; for there, according to the accounts 
given by Mr Adanſon, large plains are to be met with 
entirely covered with them. Nor have we any accounts 
of the locuſts, which ſometimes commit ſuch devaſtations 
on the eaſtern continent, being ever found in America, 
Inſtead of theſe, they have a kind of ants, which, in 
ſome of the iſlands, have frequently confumed every ve- 

etable production, and left the earth entirely bare, as 
if it had been burnt with fire. In Decr 1768, Captain 
Cook found the air at Rio Janeiro loaded with butter- 
flies. They were chiefly of one ſort; but in ſuch num- 
bers, that thouſands might be ſeen in every direction, 
and the moſt of them flew above the maſt head. 

At the time America was diſcovered, it was found 
inhabited by a race of men no leſs different from thoſe 
in the other parts of the world, than the climate and 
natural productions of this continent are different from 
thoſe of Europe, Aſia, or Africa.—One great pecu- 
liarity in the native Americans 1s their colour, and the 
indentity of it throughout the whole extent of the con- 
tinent. In Europe and Aſia, the people who inhabit 
the northern countries are of a fairer complexion than 
thoſe who dwell more to the ſouthward. In the tor- 
rid zone, both in Africa and Aſia, the natives are en- 
tirely black, or the next thing to it. This, however, 
muſt be underſtood with ſome limitation. The people 


of Lapland, who inhabit the moſt northerly part of 


Europe, are by no means ſo fair as the inhabitants of 
Britain; nor are the Tartars ſo fair as the inhabitants 
of Enrope, who lie under the ſame parallels of latitude. 
Nevertheleſs, a Laplander is fair when compared with 
an Abyſſinian, and a Tartar if compared with a native 
of the Molucca iſlands. —In America, this diſtincton 
of colour was not to be found. In the torrid zone there 
were no negroes, and in the temperate and frigid zones 
there were no white people. All of them were of a kind 
of red copper-colour, which Mr Forſter obſerved, in the 
Peſſerays of Terra del Fuego, to have ſomething of a 
gloſs reſembling that metal. It doth not appear, how- 
ever, that this matter hath ever been inquired into with 
ſufficient accuracy. The inhabitants of the inland parts 
of South America, where the continent 1s wideſt, and 
conſequently the influence of the ſun the moſt power- 
ful, have never been compared with thoſe of Cana- 
da, or more northerly parts, at leaſt by any perſon of 
credit, Yet this ought to have been done, and that 
in many inſtances too, before it could be aſſerted fo 
poſitively as moſt authors do, that there is not the leait 
difference of complexion among the natives of America. 
Indeed, ſo many ſyſtems have been formed concerning 
them, that it is very difficult to obtain a true know- 
ledge of the molt ſimple facts. If we may believe the 
Abbe Raynal, the Californians are ſwarthier than the 
Mexicans; and fo poſitive is he in this opinion, that he 

ives a reaſon for it. This difference of colour,” ſays 
he, © proves, that the civilized life of ſociety ſubverts, 
or totally changes, the order and Jaws of nature, fince 
we find, under the temperate zone, a ſavage people that 
are blacker than the civilized nations of the torrid zone.“ 


— On the other hand, Dr Robertſon claſſes all the in- 
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habitants of Spaniſh America together with re | 
colour, whether they are civilized or e p I 
when he ſpeaks of California, takes no notice of an 
eculiarity in their colour more than others —Certai, 
it is, however, that the northern inhabitants of Ame. 
rica are of a colour very different from the Europeans 
or even the Aſiatics, in the ſame latitudes; nor are thoſe 
who dwell under the line ſo black as ne roes.—The g; 
eneral appearance of the Americans in various diſtrictz Ehe 
is thus deſcribed by Don Antonia Ulloa. They have tne 
a very {mall fore-head, covered with hair towards its 74% 
extremities, as far as the middle of the eye-brows; little 
eyes; a thin noſe, ſmall, and bending towards the up- 
per lip; the countenance broad; the ears large; the 
hair very black, lank, and coarſe ; the limbs well turn. 
ed; the feet ſmall; the body of juſt proportion, and al- 
together ſmooth and free from hair, until old age, when 
they acquire ſome beard, but never on the cheeks,” 
— The c.cvalier Pinto gives the following account of 
them. „ They are all of a copper colour, with ſome 
diverſity of ſhade, not in proportion to their diſtance 
from the Equator, but according to the degree of ele- 
vation of the territory in which they refide. Thoſe 
who live in a high country are fairer than thoſe in the 
marſhy low lands on the coaſt. Their face is round; 
farther removed, perhaps, than that of any people, 
from an oval ſhape. Their fore-head is ſmall; the ex- 
tremity of their ears far from the face; their lips thick; 
their noſe flat; their eyes black, or of a cheſtnut colour, 
ſmall, but capable of diſcerning objects at a great di- 
ſtance. Their hair is always thick and ſleek, and with- 
out any tendency to curl. They have no hair on any 
part of their body but the head. At the firſt aſpe&, 
a South-American appears to be mild and innocent; 
but, on a more attentive view, one diſcovers in his coun- 
tenance ſomething. wild, diſtruſtful, and ſullen.“ 

The Americans were alſo remarkable for their de- 
bility of body. They were not only averſe to toil, but 
incapable of it ; and when rouſed by force from their 
native indolence, and compelled to work, they ſunk un- 
der taſks which people of the other continent would 
have performed with eaſe. On the continent, however, 
where many tribes employed themſelves in hunting, 
they acquired greater firmneſs ; but ſtill they were 
more remarkable for agility than ſtrength. Of their 
ſwiftneſs, indeed, ſurpriſing accounts are given. Adair Him! 
relates the adventures of a Chikkaſah warrior, who run 4 
through woods and over mountains, 300 computed miles! 
in a day and an half and two nights, 

Another particularity in theſe people is the ſmallneſs 
of their appetite for food. This was ſo remarkable, 
that the Spaniards conſidered the conſtitutional tem- 
perance of the Americans, not only in the iſlands, but 
in ſeveral parts of the continent, as far exceeding the 
abſtinence of the moſt mortified hermits. On the o- 
ther hand, the appetite of the Spaniards appeared to 
to them to be inſatiably voracious. They affirmed, 
that one Spaniard devoured more food in a day than 
was ſufficient for ten Americans. Nay, they even ima- 
gined, that the Spaniards had left their own country 
becauſe they could not find proviſions in ſufficient quan- p * 
tity to ſatisfy their ravenous appetites. : — ll 

Nor were the Americans leſs ſingular in their men- 458 
tal than their corporeal qualities. The underſtandings ym 


of many nations ſeemed to be ſo limited, that they wy ed. 
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ther capable of forming an arrangement for futurity, 
2 oy" cher ſolicitude or foreſight extend ſo far. 'They 
in ſome immediate want. In the evening, when a Car- 
ribbee is going to reſt, no conſideration will tempt him 
to ſell his hammock; but in the morning; he will part 
with it for the ſlighteſt trifle. At-the cloſe of winter, 
A North-American, mindful of what he has ſuffered 
from the cold, ſets himſelf with vigour to prepare ma- 
terials for erecting a comfortable hut to protect him 
againſt the inclemency of the r ſeaſon: but as 
oon as the weather becomes mild, he abandons his 
work, and never thinks of it more, till the return of 
the cold compells him to refume it.—In ſhort, to be 
free from labour, ſeems to be the utmoſt wiſh of an 
American. They will continue whole days ftretched 
in their hammocks, or ſeated on the earth, without 
changing their poſture, raiſing their eyes, or uttering 
a ſingle word. The men ſeem to be poſſeſſed of a de- 
gree of inſenſibility towards the women which is not 
to be found in any other part of the world; but it was 
not ſo with the women at the arrival of the Spaniards 
among them. Their paſſions in this reſpe& ſeemed to 
be ſo ſtrong as to ſwallow up every other conſideration, 
inſomuch that they would have trampled over heaps of 
their countrymen, in order to give themſelves up to the 
embraces of the barbarians who had deprived them of 
life; nor would they heſitate at betraying their country, 
their neareſt relations not excepted, into the hands of 
theſe ſtrangers. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeeming imbecillity of their 
minds ia moſt x Hh there 1s one purſuit in which 
the Americans are indefatigable beyond what is record- 
ed of any race of men eicher ancient or modern; and 
that is revenge. This they carry ſuch a length as we 
could ſcarce think would be done by any other than 
iafernal ſpirits themſelves Among theſe ſavages the 
forgiveneſs of enemies is never heard of. They will 
not attack enemies who are prepared for them; but 
watch their opportunity to murder them when aſleep. 
or incapable of making any reſiſtance. If they find it 
impoſſible to revenge themſelves when the injury is com- 
mitted, they will diſſemble their reſentment, but no 
length of time is.ſufficent to eradicate that paſſion ſrom 
their breaſts; and whenever an opportunity offers, the 
will revenge themſelves with the ſame helliſh fury as if 
the offence was but juſt then committed. A ſingle war- 
rior has been known to march ſeveral hundred miles to 
ferpriſe and cut off a ſtraggling enemy. If a quarrel 
is once begun, theſe wretches are not ſatisfied with the 
deſtruction of the perſon who gave the offence; nor 
will their revenge be ſatiated with the death of all his 
family or relations, nothing leſs is aimed at than the 
Ftermination of the whole tribe or nation to which he 

clongs. — Apreeably to this principle their wars are 
carried on; and by acting upon this principle the Iro- 
yo actually exterminated a nation called the Eries, 
” which one of the lakes. of Canada took its name, 
0 that now there is not the leaſt trace of their exiſtence. 
age a e. 3 ws make PRRer uh one ano- 
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kind of truce, till both parties have recovered ſtrength _America. 
enough to renew their hoſtilities. 
As the Indian nations are not populous, and many 
of them lie at a great diſtance from one another, it is 
impoſſible there could be any animoſities between them 
was the deſire of revenge to abate. —For declaring war, 
againſt a nation no new provocation is neceſſary, nor 
is it even pretended that any has been received. It is 
the memory of paſt quarrels only, which are thought 
not to be ſufficiently revenged, that incites them to 
war. Private chiefs ſometimes invade their neighbours 
territories without conſulting the rulers of the commu- 
nity ; nay, often ſingle perſons will take the field; and 
theſe expeditions are connived at by the elders, as ten- 
ding to cheriſh a martial ſpirit, and to accuſtom their 
people to enterpriſe and danger. If a chief wiſhes to 
allure a band of warriors to follow him in invading an 
enemy's country, his perſuaſions are adreſſed to their 
favourite paſſion revenge. The bones of our coun- 
try-men,” ſays he, Tie uncovered, their bloody bed 
has not been waſhed clean. Their ſpirits cry _ us; 
they muſt be appeaſed. Let us go and devour the people 
by whom they were ſlain. Sit no longer inactive upon 
your mats; lift the hatchet; conſole the ſpirits of the 
dead, and tell them that they ſhall be avenged.” —Ani- 
mated by ſuch exhortations as theſe, the young men ſeize 
their arms, and ſally forth againſt their enemies, ſing- 
ing the war-ſong, which may be expreſſed in the fol- 
lowing words.“ I go to war to revenge the death of 
my brothers; I ſhall kill, I ſhall exterminate, I ſhall 
burn my enemies; I ſhall bring away flaves ; I ſhall 
devour their heart, dry their fleſh, and drink their 
blood. I ſhall tear off their ſcalps, and make cups of 
their ſculls.“ 
Such is the implacable nature of theſe ſavages, 
that they will go, for the purpoſe of revenge, 1000 
miles in pathleſs woods, over hills and mountains, thro” 
huge ſwamps, expoſed to the extremities of heat and 
cold, the viciſſitude of ſeaſons, and to hunger and thirſt. 
All theſe difficulties they deſpiſe as trifles, provided 
they can obtain the ſcalps of their enemies. —A remark- 
able inſtance of their innate defire of blood we have 
in the following anecdote of an _—_— woman. 22 
That nation being at war with the Iroquois, ſhe Anccdote of 
happened to be taken priſoner, and was carried to one an Alzon- 
of the villages belonging to them. Here ſhe was ſtrip. un 
ped naked, and her — and feet bound with ropes 
in one of their cabbins. In this condition the remained 
ten days, the ſavages ſleeping round her every night. 
The eleventh night, while they were aſleep, ſhe found 
means to diſengage one of her hands, with which ſhe im- 
mediately freed herſelf from the ropes, and went to the 
door. Tho? ſhe had now an opportunity of eſcaping un- 
perceived, her revengeful temper could not let flip ſo 
favourable an opportunity of killing one of her enemies. 
The attempt was manifeſtly at the hazard of her own 
life ; yet, fnatching up a hatchet, ſhe killed the ſavage 
that lay next her, and, ſpringing out of the cabbin, con- 
cealed herſelf in a hollow tree which ſhe had obſerved 
the day before. The groans of the dying perſon ſoon 
alarmed the other ſavages, and the young ones im- 
mediately ſet out in purſuit of her. —Perceiving from 
her tree, that they all directed their courſe one way, 


ay longer. Hence the peace which the ſavage nations and that no ſavage was near her, ſhe left her ſanctuary, 


and, flying by an oppoſite direction, ran into a ex 
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America, without being perceived. The ſecond day after this 
happened, her footſteps were diſcovered; and they pur- 
ſued her with ſuch expedition, that the third day ſhe diſ- 
covered her enemies at her heels. Upon this ſhe threw 
herſelf into a pond of water, and, diving among ſome 
weeds and bulruſhes, ſhe could juſt breathe above wa- 
ter without being perceived. Her purſuers, after ma- 
king the moſt diligent ſearch, were forced to return. 
For 35 days this woman held on her courſe through 
woods and deſarts, without any other ſuſtenance than 
roots and wild berries. When ſhe came to the river 
St Lawrence, ſhe made with her own hands a kind of 
a wicker raft, on which ſhe croſſed it. As ſhe went by 
the French fort Trois Rivieres, without well knowing 
where ſhe was, ſhe perceived a canoe full of ſavages; 
and fearing they might be Iroquois, ran again into the 
woods, where ſhe remained till ſunſet. Continuing 


then diſcovered by a party whom ſhe knew, to be Hu- 
rons, a nation in alliance with the Algonquins. She 
then ſquatted down behind a buſh, calling out to them 
that ſhe was not in a condition to be ſeen, becauſe ſhe 
was naked. They immediately threw her a blanket, 
and then conducted her to the fort, where ſhe recounted 
her ſtory. 

The deſire of revenge being ſo exceſſively prevalent 
among the Americans, we can ſcarce expect that their 
wars ſhould be any thing elſe than a ſeries of the moſt 
deliberate and diabolical murders that can be conceived. 
If the war is national, and undertaken by public autho- 
rity, all their determinations are formal and flow. The 
elders aſſemble, and deliver their opinions in ſolemn 
ſpeeches. They expreſs themſelves in a bold figurative 
ſtyle, with violent geſtures. After this, if they hap- 
pen to be well provided with food, they appoint a feaſt, 
of which almoſt the whole nation partakes. This feaſt 
is accompanied with dancing, and ſongs, in which the 
real or fabulous exploits of their forefathers are re- 
counted. A leader offers himſelf to conduct the expe- 
dition; but no one is compelled to follow him contrary 
to his own inclination. All the young men, who are 
diſpoſed to go to war, give a bit of wood to the chief, 
as a token of their deſign. The leader faſts ſeveral 
days, during which he converſes with nobody, and is 
peculiarly careful to obſerve his dreams, which are ge- 
nerally as favourable as he could wiſh. A number of 
other ceremonies are made uſe of, ſuch as ſetting the 
war-kettle on the fire, as an emblem of their goin 
out to devour their enemies; and a large ſhell is dit 
patched to their allies, inviting them to come and drink 
their blood. Having finiſhed all the ceremonies pre- 
vious to the war, they iſſue forth with their faces: black- 
ened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtreaks of vermi- 
lion, which gives them a moſt horrid appearance. Then 
they exchange their cloaths with their friends, and diſ- 
pole of their ornaments to the women, who generally 
accompany them to a conſiderable diſtance. 

As the intention of the Americans in going to war, 
| 13, not to conquer, but to deſtroy, they watch for their 
| 24 enemies in the ſame manner as they would do for wild 

Amazing beaſts.— Being accuſtomed to perpetual wandering in 
quicknels of the foreſts, their ſenſes are ſharpened to a degree in- 
2 way conceivable by us. They can trace out their enemies 
8825 by the ſmoke of their fires, which they ſmell at an im- 
menſe diſtance, They can diſtinguiſh the tracts of 
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their feet on the ground, which would be impercen. 


tible to an European eye. They can even, in theſe 
traces, diſtinguiſh the footſteps of the different nations 
with which they are acquainted, and determine the 
preciſe time when they paſſed. But theſe precautions 
avail them little, as their enemies are no leſs quickſight. 
ed than they. When they go out, therefore, they take 
care to make uſe of nothing which might endanger a 
diſcovery. They light no fire to warm themſelves, or 
to prepare their victuals; they lie cloſe. to the ground 
all day, and travel only in the night. They march a. 
long in files; and he that cloſes the rear, diligently co. 
vers their tract with leaves. —As war is begun with. 
out provocation, and no declaration of it made, the 
nation they attack 1s very often entirely ipnorant of 
their deſigns, and not at all on their —T In this 
caſe, they follow their track through he foreſt, They 
endeavour to become acquainted with their haunts, 
They lurk in ſome thicket near theſe, with the patience 
of a ſportiman waiting for game; and will continue 
their ſtation day after day, till they can ruſh upon 
their prey when moſt ſecure, and leaſt able to reſiſt 
them. If they meet with no ſtraggling party of the e- 
nemy, they advance towards their villages; but with 
ſuch ſolicitude to conceal their approach, that they of. 
ten creep on their hands and feet through the wood, and 
2 their ſkins of the ſame colour with the withered 

eaves, in order to avoid detection. If they are fo for- 
tunate as to remain unobſerved, they ſet on fire the huts 
in the dead of the night, and maſſacre the inhabitants 
as they fly naked and defenceleſs from the flames, If 
they hope to effect a retreat without being purſued, 
they carry off ſome priſoners, either to adopt them in 
place of thoſe who may be laſt in the war, or to wreak 
their revenge upon them to the utmoſt. 


22 
After they are all returned home, the elders appoint Studt 


a diſtribution of the captives ; upon which, every per. — 
theirpri 


ſon, who has taken a priſoner, preſents him where the 
chiefs direct. If thoſe to whom he is preſented re- ,, 
ceive him, he is immediately adopted, and becomes 
from that time forward a member of the community ; 
but if he is refuſed, from whatever motive, his death is 
unavoidable.— Was it ſimply death, which was now to 
be inflicted, the ſame thing has often been practiſed by 
other nations on their e but here a ſcene of 
cruelty is diſplayed, which, though the invention of 
thoſe who in other reſpects ſeem ſcarce a degree above 
brutes, is ſufficient to make even an inquiſitor tremble. 
All the captives who are ſentenced to death, being 
collected together, the whole nation is aſſembled at 
the execution, as for ſome great ſolemnity. A ſcaf- 
fold is erected, and the priſoners are tied to the ſtake, 
where they begin their death-ſong, and prepare for 


their torments with the greateſt reſolution. The con- 


querors, on the other hand, reſolve to put the conkancy 
of the captive to the moſt ſevere trial. They begin at 
the extremity of his body, and gradually approach the 
more vital parts. One plucks out his nails by the roots 
one by one; another takes a finger into his mouth, an 
tears off the fleſh with his teeth; a third thruſts the fin. 
er, mangled as it is, into the bowl of a pipe made re 
36h which he ſmokes like tobacco; then they paw 
his toes and fingers to pieces between two ſtones 3 the} 
pull off the fleſh with their teeth, cut circles about = 
joints, and make gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his e % 
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| . 9h they ſear immediately with red-hot irons, cut- 
= — _ and pinching them alternately; they pull 
agg es fleſh, thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, de- 
vouring it with greedineſs, and ſmearing their faces with 
the blood in an enthuſiaſm of horror and fury. When 
they have thus torn off the fleſh, they twiſt the bare 
nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and ſnapping 
them, whilſt others are employed in pulling and ex- 
tending the limbs in every way that can increaſe the 
torment. This continues often five or fix hours, and 
ſometimes days together. Then they frequently un- 
bind him to give a breathing to their fury, to think 
what new torments they ſhall inflict, and to refreſn the 
ſtrength of the ſufferer, who, wearied out with ſuch a 
variety of unheard- of torments, often falls into ſo pro- 
found a ſleep, that they 13 to apply the fire 
to awake bim and renew his ſu erings. He is again 
faſtened to the ſtake, and again they renew their cruel- 
ty; they ſtick him all over with ſmall matches of 
wood, that eaſily take fire, but burn flowly; they con- 
tinually run ſharp reeds into every part of his body ; 
they drag out his teeth with pincers, and thruſt out his 
Nm reno oe 
nes wi ; | gle — 
dy that it is all but one wound; 9 having mutilated 
the face in ſuch a manner as to earry nothing human in 
it; after having peeled the- ſkin from the head, and 
poured a heap of red-hot coals, or boiling water, on the 
naked ſkull; they once more unbind the wretch, who, 
blind, and ſtaggering with. _= and weakneſs, aſſault - 
ed and pelted _ _— de __ ag e ſtones, 
zou up, now down, falling into their 8 at every 
ſtep, runs hither and thither, until one of the chiefs, 
whether out of compaſſion, or weary of cruelty, puts 
an end to his life with a club or a dagger. 'The body 
is then put into a kettle, and this barbarous employ- 
went is ſucceeded by a feaſt as barbarous. 
ng The ſame infernal ſpirit which prompts the conquer- 
ey ot ors to inflict theſe tortures, prompts the ſufferer to bear 
er. them without a ſingle complaint. In the midſt of the 
moſt excruciating torments, he informs his enemies what 
cruelties he has inflicted on their countrymen, and 
threatens them with the revenge that will attend his 
death. Though his reproaches exaſperate them to mad- 
neſs, yet he continues his inſults; even telling them that 
they are ignorant of the art of tormenting; and point- 
ing out to them more exquiſite methods than what they 
ule, and more ſenſible parts of the body to be afflicted. 
If we take a view of the Americans in their dome- 
ie capacities, we ſhall, find their cliaracter no better 
— = * have deſcribed. We have already taken 
otice ot the uncommon: indifference of the men to- 
2 the women. This, of itſelf, cauſes them treat 
Ir wives with oontempt. Among theſe r. alſo, 
* man properly bu his wife. In ſome places, he 
_— his ſervice for a certain time to the parents of 
e mid whom he courts; in others, he hunts for them 
3 or aſſiſts in cultivating their fields and 
peng, their canoes; in others, he offers ſuch preſents 
$ are deemed moſt valuable on account of their uſeful- 
— bre In return for theſe, he receives his wife; 
4 is circumſtance, added to the low eſtimation of 
fer i among ſavages, leads him to conſider her as a 
le ſervant, whom he has a title to treat as an in- 
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more than their ſhare of the common burden; but in Ameries. 


America, their condition is peculiarly grievous, and 
their depreſſion is fo complete, that ſervitude is a name 
too mild to deſcribe their wretched ftate. A wife, a- 
mong moſt tribes, is no better than a beaſt of burden, 
deſtined to every office of labour and fatigue. While 
the men loiter out the day in ſloth, or ſpend it in a- 
muſfement, the women are condemned to inceſſant toil. 
Taſks are impoſed upon them without pity, and ſervices 
are received without complacence or gratitude. They 
muft approach their lords with reverence; they muſt re- 
gard them as more exalted beings; and are not permit- 
ted to eat in their preſence, There are diſtricts in A- 
merica where this dominion is ſo grievous, and ſo ſen- 
ſibly felt, that ſome women, in a wild emotion of ma- 
ternal tenderneſs, have deſtroyed their female children 
in their infancy, in order to deliver them from that in- 
tolerable bondage to which they knew they were 


doomed. 33 


It is not to be expected, that ſuch huſbands will in- Neven 


only t! 


culcate upon their children any kind of filial duty to- ing 


wards their mothers. Indeed, with the American chil- to the Ame- 
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dren, neither their fathers nor mothers are objects of rican chil- 


greater regard than other perſons. They treat them al- dren. 
ways with negle& ; and often with ſuch harſhneſs and 
inſolence, as to fill thoſe with horror who have been 
witneſſes of their conduct. The only piece of educa- 
tion which the ſavages take care to give their children 
is, to revenge themſelves on their enemies. For this 
purpoſe, they teach them to ſuffer pain in the moſt ex- 
treme degree without uttering the leaſt complaint ; that, 
in caſe they fall into the hands of their enemies, they 
may die like men, as they term it: and to ſuch an ex- 
traordinary length do they go in this reſpect, that an 
American boy and girl will often, by way of amuſe- 
ment, hold a burning coal between their naked hands 
or arms, to try who will ſooneſt ſhrink, or utter a com- 
plaint. 


vour to cheriſh, the above-mentioned paſſive kind of | rc 


courage becomes the only teſt of their capacity for any 
public office. Among the tribes on the banks of the 
Oroenoko, if a warrior aſpires to the poſt of captain, 
his probation begins with a long faſt, more rigid than 
any ever obſerved by the moſt abſtemious hermit. At 
the cloſe of this, the chiefs afſemble; and each gives 
him three laſhes with a large whip, applied fo vigorouſ- 
ly, that his body is almoſt flayed. If he betrays the 
leaſt ſymptom of impatience, or even of ſenſibility, he 
is diſgraced for ever, and rejected as unworthy of the 
honour. After ſome interval, his conſtancy is proved 
by a more excruciating trial. He is laid in his ham- 
mock with his hands bound faſt; and an innumerable 
multitude of venomous. ants, whoſe bite occaſions a 
violent pain and inflammation, are thrown upon him. 
The judges of his merit ſtand around the hammock ; and 
whilſt theſe cruel inſets faſten upon the moſt ſenſible 
parts of his body, a ſigh, a groan, or an involuntary 
motion expreſſive of what he ſuffers, would exclude him” 
from the dignity of which he is ambitious. Even after 
this evidence, his fortitude is not deemed to be ſuffi- 
ciently aſcertained, till he has ſtood another teſt more 
ſevere, if poſſible, than the former. He is again ſuſ- 
pended in his hammock, and covered with the leaves of 
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As this horrid, implacable defire of revenge is the Terrible 
only mental qualification which the Americans endea- trials under- 
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America. 
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the palmetto. A fire of ſtinking herbs is kindled un- 
derneath, ſo as he may feel its heat, and be involved in 
ſmoke. Though ſcorched and almoſt ſuffocated, he 
maſt continue to endure this with the ſame patient in- 
ſenſibility. Many periſh in this eſſay of their firmneſs 
and courage; but ſuch as go through it with applauſe, 
receive the enſigns of their new dignity with much ſo- 
lemnity, and are ever after regarded as leaders of ap- 
proved reſolution, whoſe behaviour, in the molt tryin 
ſituations, will do honour to their country. In Nort 
America, the previous trial of a warrior is neither ſo 
formal, nor ſo ſevere : Though, even there, before a 
youth 1s permitted to bear arms, his patience and for- 
titude are proved by blows; by fire; and by inſults, 
more intolerable to a haughty ſpirit than either. 

Thus we have given a particular account of the moſt 
remarkable differences between the natives of America, 
and thoſe of other countries. In their character, we 
wiſh, indeed, it were in our power to balance the bad 
qualities we have mentioned, with ſome good ones; 
but we are ſorry to ſay, that in all the Liferent ac- 
counts of the native Americans which have fallen into 
our hands, the virtuous part of their character hath 
conſtantly been inviſible. Their conſtancy in bearing 
the moſt horrid tortures without a complaint, hath been 
extolled as the greateſt heroiſm and magnanimity; but 
we cannot help thinking, it very naturally flows from 
their inconceivably 1 blood - thirſty diſpoſition, 
along with their inſatiable deſire of revenge, the mean- 
eſt as well as the moſt diabolical paſſion in the human 
Perſonal courage they have not; as appears 
from the following incidents, quoted from Charlevoix, 
by Lord Kaimes, in his Sketches of the Hiſtory of 
Man “. The fort de Vercheres in Canada, belong- 
ing to the French, was, in the year 1690, attacked by 
ſome Iroquois: they approached filently, preparing to 
ſcalet he paliſade, when ſome muſquet-ſhot made them 
retire. Advancing a ſecond time, they were again re- 
pulſed, wondering that they could diſcover none but a 
woman, who was ſeen every where. 'This was Madame 
de Vercheres, who appeared as reſolute as if ſupport- 
ed by a numerous garriſon. The hopes of ſtorming a 
place without men to defend it, occaſioned reiterated 
attacks. After two days ſiege, they retired, fearing to 
be intercepted iu their retreat. Two years after, a party 
of the ſame nation appeared before the fort ſo unex- 
pectedly, that a girl of fourteen, daughter of the pro- 
prietor, had but time to ſhut the gate. With the youn 
woman, there was not a ſoul but one raw ſoldier. She 
ſhewed herſelf with her aſſiſtant, ſometimes in one 
place, and ſometimes in another ; changing her dreſs 
frequently, in order to give ſome appearance of a gar- 
riſon; and always fired opportunely. The faint-heart- 
ed Iroquois decamped without ſucceſs.” | 

We are ſenſible, that, in denying perſonal courage to 
the Americans, we differ from the learned Dr Robert- 
fon ; who attributes their. method of making war to a 
policy adapted to the ſmallneſs of their number, and 
urges their deſperate valour on ſome extraordinary oc- 
caſions as a proof of their courage. To this it might 
eaſily be replied, that none will fight ſo deſperately as 
cowards, when they are prevented from running away; 
and, therefore, it was a maxim among the Spartans, 
never to purſue a flying enemy. too cloſely, “ leſt he 


thould think it better to fight, than run away,” Be- 
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ſides, ſavage cruelty hath in all ages been reckoned 3 nd 
ſign of cowardice : and we believe there are but few — 
in which number we would not wiſh to include the 
octor) that will not ſtigmatize, as the moſt infamous 
cowards, thoſe who will not face their enemies in the 
open field, but murder them, together with their hel 
leſs women and infants, when « way But as it is fo. Wha), 
reign to our purpoſe to enter into diſputes of this kind, thty xy 
we ſhall now proceed to conſider whether theſe pecy. ** '*i 
liarities in the Americans give ſufficient grounds for f ind 


determining them, as ſome authors have done, to be a ag 


race of men ſpecifically diſtin& from all others. 

In this queſtion, to avoid being tedious, we ſhall 
confine 4 to what hath been advanced by Lord 
Kaimes; who is of opinion, that there are many differ. 
ent ſpecies of men, as well as of other animals; and gives 
an hypotheſis, whereby his opinion may be maintain. , 
ed in a conſiſtency with Revelation. 4 If (ſays be) Loi 
the only rule afforded by nature for claſſing animals Kin 
can be depended on, there are different races of men as Mt 
well as of dogs: a maſtiff differs not more from a ſpa- — 
niel, than a white man from a negro, or a Laplander 
from a Dane. And, if we have any faith in Provi- 
dence, it ought to be ſo. Plants were created of dif. 
ferent kinds, to fit them for different climates ; and {6 
were brute animals. Certain it is, that all men are 
not fitted equally for every climate. There is ſcarce a 
climate but what is natural to ſome men, where tiey 
proſper and flouriſh; and there is not a climate but 
where ſome men degenerate. Doth not then analogy 
lead us to conclude, that, as there are different climates 
on the face of this globe, ſo there are different races of 
men fitted for theſe different climates? 

«© M. Buffon, from the rule, That animals which can 
procreate gy ven and whoſe progeny can alſo pro- 
create, are of one ſpecies; concludes, that all men are of 
one race or ſpecies ; and endeavours to ſupport that fa- 
vourite opinion, by aſcribing to the climate, to food, or 
to other accidental cauſes, all the varieties that are 
found among men. But is he ſeriouſly of opinion, that 
any operation of climate, or of other accidental cauſe, 
can account for the copper-colour and ſmooth chin u- 
niverſal among the Americans; the prominence of the 
pudenda univerſal among the Hottentot women, or the 
black nipple no leſs univerſal among the female Sa- 
moiedes lt is in vain to aſcribe to the climate, the 
low ſtature of the Eſquimaux, the ſmallneſs of their 
feet, or the overgrown ſize of their heads. It is equally 
in vain to aſcribe to climate, the low ſtature of the 
Laplanders, or their ugly viſage. The black colour 
of negroes, thick lips, flat * criſped woolly hair, 
and rank ſmell, diſtinguiſh them from every other race 
of men. The Abyſſinians, on the contrary, are tall 
and well made, their complexion a brown olive, features 
well proportioned, eyes large and of a ſparkling black, 
thin lips, a noſe rather high than Yat. There is no ſuch 
difference of climate between Abyſſinia and Negro- 
land, as to produce theſe ſtriking differences. 

„Nor ſhall our author's ingenious hypotheſis con- 
cerning the extremities of heat and cold, purchaſe him 
impunity with reſpe& to the ſallow complexion of the 
Samoiedes, Laplanders, and Greenlanders. The Fin- 
landers, and northern Norwegians, live in a cl. 
not Jeſs cold than that of the people mentioned; ald 
yet are fair beyond other Europeans. I ſay e 
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there are many inſtances of races of people preſerving 
their original colour, in climates very different from 
their own; but not a ſingle inſtance of the contrary, as 
far as I can learn. There have been four complete ge- 
nerations of negroes in Penſylvania, without any viſible 
change of colour; they continue jet black, as original- 
lv. Thoſe who aſcribe all to the ſun, ought to conſi- 
der how little probable it is, that the colour it impreſ- 
ſes on the parents ſhould be communicated to their in- 
fant children, who never ſaw the ſun: I ſhould be as 
ſoon induced to believe with a German naturaliſt, whoſe 
name has eſcaped me, that the negro colour 1s owing 
to an ancient cuſtom in Africa, of dying the ſkin black. 
Let a European, for years, expoſe himſelf to the ſun in 
a hot climate, till he be quite brown ; his children will 
nevertheleſs have the ſame complexion with thoſe in 
Europe. From the action of the ſun, is it poſſible 
to explain, why a negro, like a European, is born with 
a ruddy ſkin, which turns jet black the eighth or ninth 
day.” 

Our author next proceeds to draw ſome arguments 
for the exiſtence of different ſpecies of men, — the 
various tempers and diſpoſitions of different nations; 
which he reckons to be ſpecific differences, as well as 
thoſe of colour, ſtature, & c.; and having ſummed up his 
evidence, he concludes thus: Upon ſumming up the 
whole particulars mentioned above, would one heſitate 
a moment to adopt the following opinion, were there 
no counterbalancing evidence, viz. * That God crea- 
ted many pairs of the human race, differing from 
each other, both externally and internally ; that he 
fitted thoſe pairs for different climates, and placed 
each pair in its proper climate ; that the peculiari- 
ties of the original pairs were preſerved entire in 
their deſcendents; who, having no aſſiſtance but their 
natural talents, were left to gather knowledge from 
experience; and, in particular, were left 7's tribe) 
to form a language for itſelf; that ſigns were ſuffi 
cient for the original pairs, without any language 
but what nature uggeſts; and that a language was 
tormed gradually, as a tribe increaſed in numbers, 
and in different occupations, to make ſpeech neceſ- 
« ſary? But this opinion, however plauſible, we are 
not permitted to adopt; being taught a different leſſon 
by Revelation, viz. That God created but a ſingle 
par of the human ſpecies. Though we cannot doubt 
of the authority of Moſes, yet his account of the crea- 
tion of man is not a little puzzling, as it ſeems to con- 
tradict every one of the facts mentioned above. Ac- 
cording to that account, different races of men were 
not formed, nor were men formed originally for differ- 
ent climates. All men muſt have ſpoken the ſame lan- 
Suage. biz. That of our firſt parents. And what of 
a ſeems the moſt contradictory to that account, is the 
avage ſtate: Adam, as Moſes informs us, was endued 

Y Ins Maker with an eminent degree of knowledge; 
on he certainly was an excellent preceptor to his chil- 

den and their progeny, among whom he lived many 
generations, Whence then the degeneracy of all men 
mw the lavage {tate ? To account for that diſmal ca- 
altrophe, mankind muſt have ſuffered ſome terrible con- 
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2 * That terrible convulſion is revealed to us in the 

"of the ory of the tower of Babel, contained in the 11d 
apter of Geneſis, which is, That, for many cen- 


* turics aſter the deluge, the whole earth was of one 
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language, and of one ſpeech; that they united to 
© build a city on a plain in the land of Shinar, with a 
* tower, whoſe top might reach unto heaven; that the 
Lord, beholding the people to be one, and to have 
© all one language, and that nothing would be re- 
* {trained from them which they imagined to do, con- 
founded their language that they might not under- 
© ſtand one another, and ſcattered them abroad upon 
„the face of all the earth.“ Here light breaks forth 
in the midſt of darkneſs. By confounding the language 
of men, and ſcattering them abroad upon the foe of 
all the earth, they were rendered ſavages. And to har- 
den them for their new habitations, it was neceſſary 
that they ſhould be divided into different kinds, fitted 
for different climates. Without an immediate change 
of conſtitution, the builders of Babel could not poflibf 

have ſubſiſted in the burning region of Guinea, nor in 
the frozen region of Lapland; houſes not being prepa- 
red, nor any other convenience to protect them againſt 
a deſtructive climate.“ 

We ſhall firſt remark, on his Lordſhip's hypotheſis, 
that it is evidently incomplete: for, allowing the human 
race to have been divided into different ſpecies at the 
confuſion of languages, and that each ſpecies was ad- 
apted to a particular climate; by what means were 
they to get to the climates proper for them, or how 


America. 
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were they to know that ſuch climates exiſted? How was 


an American, for inſtance, when languiſhing in an im- 
proper climate at Babel, to get to * hed of the A- 
mazons, or the banks of the Oroonoko, in his own coun- 
try? or how was he to know that theſe places were more 
proper for him than others ?—If, indeed, we take the 
ſeripture- phraſe, The Lord ſcattered them abroad up- 
on the face of all the earth,” in a certain ſenſe, we may 
account for it. If we ſuppoſe that the different ſpecies 
were immediately carried off by a whirlwind, or other 
ſupernatural means, to their proper countries, the dif- 
ficulty will vaniſh : but if this is bis Lordſhip's inter- 
pretation, it is certainly a very ſingular one. 
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Before entering upon a conſideration of the particu- General 
lar arguments uſed by our author for PR the di- Principles to 
e 


verſity of ſpecies in the human race; it will 


be kept in 
Proper view in rea- 


to lay down the following general principles, which ſoning on 


may ſerve as axioms. 
plicity of ſpecies in the human race, we bring in a ſu- 
atural cauſe to ſolve a natural phenomenon : for 
theſe ſpecies are ſuppoſed to be the immediate work of 
the Deity. (2.) No perſon has a right to call any 
thing the immediate effect of omnipotence, unleſs by 
expreſs revelation from the Deity, or from a certain- 
ty that no natural cauſe is ſufficient to produce the ef- 
fet. The reaſon is plain. The Deity is inviſible, and 
ſo are many natural cauſes : when we ſee an effect there- 
fore, of which the cauſe does not manifeſt itſelf, we 
cannot know whether the immediate cauſe is the Deity, 
An example of this we 
have in the phenomena of thunder and earthquakes, 
which were often aſcribed immediately to the Deity, 
but are now diſcovered to be the effects of electricity. 
(3-) No perſon can aſſert natural cauſes to be inſufh- 
cient to produce ſuch and ſuch effects, unleſs he per- 
fectly knows all theſe cauſes, and the limits of their 
ower in all poſſible caſes: and this no man has ever 
33 or can know. | 
By keeping in view theſe principles, which we hope 
| P Þ 2 are 


(1.) When we aſſert a multi- this ſubject. 
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America. are ſelf-evident, we will eaſily ſee Lord Kaimes's ar- 

ments to conſiſt entirely in a petitio principii.— In 
Lees they are all reduced to this ſingle ſentence : 
« Natural philoſophers have been hitherto unſucceſs- 
ful in their endeavours to account for the differences 
obſerved among mankind, therefore theſe differences 
cannot be accounted for from natural cauſes.” 


But, befides this negative evidence againſt his Lord- 
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* ſnip, we have poſitive proofs againſt him, and thoſe of 


guments. 


the moſt unexceptionable kind. The firſt evidence we 
ſhall produce is himſelf He tells us in the paſſages 
already quoted, that, © a maſtiff differs not more from 
a ſpamel, than a Laplander from a Dane ;” that “ it 
is vain to aſcribe to climate the low ſtature of the 
Laplanders, or their ugly viſage.” — Theſe laſt words 
are ſcarce out of his mouth, when he tell us, in a note 
on the word Laplanders, that © by late accounts it ap- 
pears, that the Laplanders are only degenerated Tar- 
tars; and that they and the Hungarians originally 
ſprung from the ſame breed of men, and from the ſame 
country.” — The Hungarians are generally handſome 
and well made, like Danes, or like other people. The 
Laplanders, he tells us, differ as much from them as a 
maſtiff from a ſpaniel. Natural cauſes, therefore, ac- 
cording to Lord Kaimes himſelf, may cauſe two indi- 
viduals of the ſame ſpecies of mankind differ from each 
43 Other as much as a maſtiff does from a ſpaniel. 

Remerkable While we are treating this ſubje& of colour, it may 
Ja ay of not be amiſs to obſerve, that a very remarkable diffe- 
accidentay rence of colour may accidentally happen to individuals 
cauſes. of the ſame ſpecies. In the iſthmus of Darien, a ſingu- 
lar race of men have been diſcovered. They are of 

low ſtature, of a feeble make, and incapable of endu- 

ring fatigue. Their colour is a dead milk white; not 
reſembling that of fair people among Europeans, but 

without any bluſh or ſanguine complexion. Their ſkin 

is covered with a fine hairy down of a chalky white; 

the hair of their heads, their eye-brows, and eye-laſhes, 

are of the ſame hue. Their eyes are of a ſingular form; 

and ſo weak, that they can hardly bear the fight of the 

ſun; but they ſee clearly by moon- light, and are moſt 

active and gay in the night. Among the negroes of 

Africa, as well as the natives of the Fadian iflands, a 

ſmall number of theſe people are produced. They are 

called Albioas by the Portugueſe, and Kackerlakes by 

49 the Dutch. 


Colour no This race of men is not indeed permanent; but it i 
r fufficient to ſhew, that mere colour is by no means the 
c of a dif- A . . . . 
ferent ſpe- Characteriſtie of a certain ſpecies of mankind. The dif- 
cies. ference of colour in theſe individuals is undoubtedly ow- 

ing to a natural cauſe. To conſtitute, then, a race of 

men of this colour, it would only be neceſſary that this 

cauſe, which at preſent is merely accidental, ſhould be- 

come permanent, and we cannot know but it may be 
co ſio in ſome parts of the world. 

Nor ſtature, If a difference in colour is no characteriſtic of a dif- 
ferent um of mankind, much lefs can a difference in 
ſtature be thought ſo.— In the ſouthern parts of Ameri- 
ca, there are ſaid to be a race of men exceeding the com- 

See Paia- mon ſize in height and ſtrength*. This account, how- 

Sonia. ever, is 3 of by ſome; but be that as it will, it is 
certain that the Eſquimaux are as much under the com- 
mon fize, as the Patagonians are ſaid to be above it. 
Nevertheleſs we are not to imagine, that either of theſe 
are ſpecikic differences; ſeeing the Laplanders and Hun- 
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garians are both of the ſame ſpecies, and yet the for. a... 
mer are generally almoſt a foot ſhorter than the latter I 
and if a difference of climate, or other accidental! en. 

ſes, can make the people of one country a foot ſhorter 
than the common ſize of mankind, undoubtedly acci. 
dental cauſes of a contrary nature may make thoſe of 
another country a foot taller than other men, 

Though the ſun has undoubtedly a ſhare in the pro- Pit. 
duction of the ſwarthy colour of thoſe nations which are cut 
moſt expoſed to his influence; yet the manner of living e 
to which people are accuſtomed, their victuals, ther 
employment, &c. muſt contribute very much to a dif. — 
ference of complexion. There are ſome kinds of co. 
louring roots, which, if mixed with the food of certain 
— + will tinge even their bones of a yellow colour, 
It cannot be thought any great degree of credulity 
to infer from this, that if theſe roots were mixed with 
the food of a white man, they might, without a mi. 
racle, tinge his ſkin of a yellow colour. If a man ard 
woman were both to uſe food of this kind for a length 
of time, till they became as it were radically dyed, it is 
impoſſible, without the intervention of divine power, 
or of ſome extraordinary natural cauſe, but their chil. 
dren muſt be of the ſame colour; and was the ſame 
kind of food to be continued for ſeveral generations, 
it is more than probable that this colour might reſiſt 
the continued uſe of any kind of food whatever. 1 

Of this indeed we have no examples, but we have Hau d 
an example of changes much more wonderful. —It is def 
allowed on all hands, that it is more eaſy to work a f 
change upon the body of a man, or any other animal, ml 
than upon his mind. A man that is naturally cho- 
leric may indeed learn to prevent the bad effects of his 

aſſion by reaſon, but the paſſion itſelf will remain as 
immutable as his colour. But, to reaſon in a manner 
fimilar to Lord Kaimes; though a man ſhould be na- 
turally choleric, or ſubje& to any other paſſion, why 
ſhould his children be fo ? This way of reaſoning, 
however plauſible, is by no means concluſive, as will 
appear from the following paſſage in Mr Forkter's 
Voyage. 7; OR 

June gtd. „ The officers who could not yet reliſh 2% 
their ſalt proviſions after the refreſhments of New Zea- |, 
land, had ordered their black dog, mentioned p. 135, Vollpy 
to be killed: this day, therefore, we dined for the firit 
time on a leg of it roaſted; which taſted ſo exactly like 
mutton, that it was abſolutely undiſtinguiſhable. In 
our cold countries, where animal-food is ſo much uſed, 
and where to be carnivorous perhaps lies in the nature 
of men, or is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the preſervation 
of their health and ftrength, it is ſtrange that there 
ſhould exiſt a Jewiſh averſion to dogs-fleſh, when hogs, 
the moſt uncleanly of all animals, are eaten without 
ſcruple. Nature ſeems expreſsly to have intended them 
for this uſe, by making their offspring ſo very nume 
rous, and their increaſe 15 quick and frequent. It may 
be objected, that the exalted degree of inſtinct, which 
we obſerve in our dogs, inſpires us with great unw'” 
lingneſs to kill and eat them. But it is owing to the 
time we ſpend on the education of dogs, that they ac 
quire thoſe eminent qualities which attach them ſo much 
tous. The natural qualities of our dogs may receive ® 
wonderful improvement; but education muſt give - 
aſſiſtance, without which the human mind itſelf, thoug 


capable of an immenſe expanſion, remains in a * 
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In New Zealand, and (according to 
of voyages) in the tropical iſſes of the 
ſouth ſea, the dogs are the moſt ſtupid, dull animals 
mag inable, and do not ſeem to have the leaſt advan- 
tage in point of ſagacity over our ſheep, which are com- 
monly made the emblems of fillineſs. In the former 
country they are fed upon fiſh, in the latter on vegeta- 
bes, and both theſe diets may have ſerved to alter their 
diſpoſition. Education may perhaps likewiſe graft 
new inſtincts: the New Zealand dogs are fed on the re- 
mains of their maſter's meals; they eat the bones of o- 
ther dogs; and the puppies become true canibals from 
their birth. We had a young New Zealand puppy on 
hoard, which had certainly had no opportunity of taſt- 
ing any thing but the mother's milk before we pur- 
chaſed it : however, it eagerly devoured a portion of the 
fleſh and bones of the dog on which we dined to- day; 
while ſeveral others of the European breed, taken on 
board at the Cape, turned from it without touching it. 

« On the 4) of Auguſt, a young bitch, of the terrier 
breed, taken on board at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
covered by a ſpaniel, brought ten young ones, one of 
which was dead. The New Zealand dog mentioned a- 
bove, which devoured the bones of the roaſted dog, now 
fell upon the dead puppy, and eat of it with a ravenous 
appetite. This is a proof how far education may go in 
producing and propagating new inſtincts in animals. 
European dogs are never fed on the meat of their own 
ſpecies, but rather ſeem to abhor it. The New Zea- 
land dogs, in all likelihood, are trained up from their 
earlieſt age to eat the remains of their maſter's meals: 
they are therefore uſed to feed upon fiſh; their own ſpe- 
cies; and perhaps human fleſhz and what was only 
owing to habit at firſt, may have become inſtinct by 
length of time. This was remarkable in our canibal- 
dog; for he came on board ſo young, that he could not 
have been weaned long enough to have acquired a ha- 
bit of devouring his own ſpecies, and much leſs of eat- 
ing human fleſh; however, one of our ſeamen having 
cut his finger, held it out to the dog, who fell to greed- 
ly, licked it, and then began to bite it.“ 

From this account it appears, that even the inſtincts 
of animals are not unchangeable by natural cauſes ; 
and if theſe cauſes are powerful enough to change 
the diſpoſitions of ſucceeding generations, much more 
may we ſuppoſe them capable of making any poſſible 
alteration in the external appearance. | 

We are not here neceſſitated to confine ourſelves to 
The Franks are 


tracted ſtate. 


formed by ſome natural cauſe from a mixture of many 
different nations. They were a motley multitude, con- 
ſting of various German nations dwelli beyond the 
the Rhine ; who, uniting in defence of their common 
liberty, took thence the name of Franks ; the word 


frank ſignifying in their language, as it ftill does in 


ours, free. Among them the following nations were 
mentioned, viz. the Actuarii, Chamavi, Bructeri, Salii, 
Frifii, Chauci, Amſwarii, and Catti. We cannot ſup- 
pole one character to belong to ſo many different na- 
tions: yet it is certain that che Franks were nationally 
ctaratterized as treacherous; and fo deeply ſeems this 
Juality to have been rooted in their nature, that ther 
elcendents have not got quite free of it in 1500 years. 
£15 in vain, then, to talk of different ſpecies of men, 
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either from their colour, ſize, or prevailing diſpoſitions, America. 


ſeeing we have undeniable proofs that all theſe may be 
changed, in the moſt remarkable manner, by natural 


cauſes, without any miraculous interpoſition of the Deity, 


Having thus, we hope, ſufficiently ſhewn, that there "0" 
are no good reaſons for ſuppoſing the Americans to be concerning 


| ſpecifically different from other nations, we muſt now thepeopling 


conſider from what part of the old world America has of America. 


moſt probably been peopled. This ſubje& hath been 
much canvaſſed; and many conjectures, derived 
from the ſimilarity of words, cuſtoms, c. have been 


advanced. All theſe are very clearly refuted by Dr Hiſtery ef 
Robertſon; who hath evinced, to the ſatisfaction of e- Amer. vol. I. 
very rational inquirer, that proofs of that kind are en- P: 267. 


tirely fanciful, and may be made to ſerve any pur- 
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poſe. He himſelf is of opinion, that it was 9 Dr Robert- 
from the north-eaſtern part of Aſia, on account of the ſon's opini- 


vicinity of the two continents to each other. His rea- On. 


ſons we ſhall give in his own words. 


The actual vicinity of the two continents is ſo Lid. p. 279 


clearly eſtabliſhed by modern diſcoveries, as removes the 
chief difficulty with reſpe& to the peopling of Ameri- 
ca. While thoſe immenſe regions which ſtretched eaſt- 
ward from the river Oby to the ſea of Kamchatka 


were unknown, or imperfectly explored, the north-eaſt 


extremities of our hemiſphere were ſuppoſed to be ſo 
far diſtant from any part of the New World, that it 


was not eaſy to conceive how any communication ſhould 


have been carried on between them. But the Ruſſians, 
having ſubjected the weſtern part of Siberia to their 


empire, gradually extended their knowledge of that vaſt + 


country, by advancing towards the eaſt into unknown 
provinces. Theſe were diſcovered by hunters in their 
excurſions after game, or by ſoldiers employed in levy- 
ing the taxes; and the court of Moſcow eſtimated the 
importance of thoſe countries only by the ſmall addition. 
which they made to its revenue. At length, Peter the 
Great aſcended the Ruſſian throne : His enlightened, 


comprehenſive mind, intent upon every circumſtance 


that could aggrandize his empire, or render his reign 
illuſtrious, diſcerned conſequences of thoſe diſcoveries, 
which had eſcaped the obſervation of his ignorant pre- 
deceſſors. He perceived, that, in proportion as the re- 
gions of Aſia extended towards the eaſt, they muſt ap- 
proach nearer to America; that the communication be- 
tween the two continents, which had long been ſearch- 
ed for in vain, would probably be . in this quar- 
ter; and that, by opening this intercourſe, ſome part of 
the wealth and commerce of the weltern world might 
be made to flow into his dominions by a new channel. 
Such an object ſuited a genius that delighted in grand 
ſchemes. Peter drew up inſtructions with his own hand 
for proſecuting this deſign, and gave orders for carry- 
ing it into execution. . 
« His ſucceſſors adopted his ideas, and purſued his 
lan. The officers whom the Ruſſian court employed 
in this ſervice, had to ſtruggle with ſo many difficulties, 
that their progreſs was extremely flow, Encouraged 
by ſome faint traditions among the people of Siberia 
concerning a ſucceſsful voyage in the year 1648 round 
the north-eaſt promontory of Atta, they attempted to 
follow the ſame courſe. Veſlels were fitted. out, with 
this view, at different times,. from the rivers Lena and 
Kolyma ; but in a frozen ocean, which nature ſeems 
not to have deſtined for navigation, they were expoſed 
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to many diſaſters, without being able to accompliſh 
their purpoſe. No veſſel fitted out by the Ruſſian court 
ever doubled this formidable cape; we are indebted for 
what is known of thoſe extreme regions of Aſia, to the 
diſcoveries made in excurſions by land. In all thoſe 


provinces, an opinion prevails, that countries of great 
. extent and fertility lie at no conſiderable diſtance from 


their own coaſts. Theſe the Ruſſians imagined to be 
part of America; and ſeveral circumſtances concurred 
not only in confirming them in this belief, but in per- 
ſuading them that ſome portion of that continent could 
not be very remote. Trees of various kinds, unknown 
in thoſe naked regions of Aſia, are driven upon the 
coaſt by an eaſterly wind. By the ſame wind, floating 
ice is brought thither in a few days; flights of birds 
arrive annually from the ſame quarter; and a tradition 
obtains among the inhabitants, of an intercourſe for- 
merly carried on with ſome countries ſituated to the 


eaſt. 


&« After weighing all theſe particulars, and compa- 
ring the poſition of the countries in Aſia which they 
had diſcovered, with ſuch parts in the north-weſt of A- 
merica as were already known; the Ruſſian court form- 
ed a plan, which would have hardly occurred to any 
nation leſs accuſtomed to engage in arduous underta- 
Kings and to contend with great difficulties. Orders 
were iſſued to build two veſſels at Ochotz, in the 
ſea of Kamchatka, to ſail on a voyage of diſcovery. 
Though that dreary uncultivated region furniſhed no- 
thing that could be. of uſe in conſtructing them, but 
ſome larch- trees; though not only the iron, the cor- 
dage, tlie ſails, and all the numerous articles requiſite 
for their equipment, but the proviſions for victualling 
them, were to be carried through the immenſe deſerts 
of Siberia, along rivers of difficult navigation, and roads 
almoſt impaſſable, the mandate of the ſovereign, and 
the perſeverance of the people, at laſt ſurmounted every 
obſtacle. Two veſſels were finiſhed; and, under the 
command of the captains Behring and Tſchirikow, ſail- 
ed from Kamchatka in queſt of the New World, in a 
quarter where it had never been approached. They 
ſhaped their courſe towards the eaſt ; and tho? a ſtorm 
ſoon ſeparated the veſſels, which never rejoined, and 
many diſaſters befe] them, the expectations from the 
voyage were not altogether fruſtrated. Each of the 
commanders diſcovered land, which to them appeared 
to be part of the American continent; and, according 
to their obſervations, it ſeems to be ſituated within a 
few degrees of the north-weſt coaſt of California. Each 
ſet ſome of his people aſhore : but in one place the in- 
habitants fled as the Ruſhans approached; in another, 
they carried off thoſe who landed, and deſtroyed their 
boats. The violence of the weather, and the diſtreſs of 
their crews, obliged both to quit this inhoſpitable coaſt. 
In their return they touched at ſeveral iſlands, which 
ftretch in a chain from eaſt to weſt between the country 
which they had diſcovered and the coaſt of Aſia. They 
had ſome intercourſe with the natives, who ſeemed to 


them to reſemble the North Americans. They pre- 


ſented to the Ruſſians the calumet, or pipe of peace, 
which is a ſymbol of friendſhip univerſal among the peo- 
ple of North America, and an uſage of arbitrary inſti- 
tution peculiar to them. 

That America may have been peopled from the 
north-eaſtern part of Aſia, is certainly poſſible; though 
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that it actually was ſo, can by no means be evinced. 4... 
Indeed, we are led into great difficulties, from what. — 
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ever place we ſuppoſe its inhabitants to have come: 
for the whole continent, from north to ſouth, was beg. 
pled with tribes almoſt equally ſavage ; and it is not 
eaſy to imagine how a few individuals, for we cannot 
ſuppoſe many to have come from theſe frozen parts of 
Aſia, could have formed themſelves into ſo many dif. 
ferent tribes, each having the moſt inveterate malice 
againſt the others. Their colour, too, would incline us 


to think that their progenitors had been negroes rather 
than Tartars. 


It is certain, that there is a poſſibility of this conti. And 
nent having been peopled from the Eau Indies. We eon 


do not ſuppoſe that any nation ever ſent a colony thi. 
ther. If they had done fo, the characteriſtic marks of 
that nation would have remained in ſome degree; but 
the moſt ſavage tribes we have ever heard of on the an- 
cient continent, were civilized nations, when compared 
with the Americans. So low, indeed, is their capacity 
ſaid to be, that the very African negroes deſpiſe them 


as a race of men inferior to themſelves. ' 


We have already. had occaſion to obſerve “, that the Hind 
eneral character of a nation depends in a conſiderable ,n 


— upon that of the firſt founders of it. It is alſo 
a certain fact, that living in ſociety will improve the 
moſt barbarous nations. Had America, then, been 
peopled at once, or only received one colony of men 
into it, it is impoſſible but the nations muſt have be- 
gun ſome improvements through length of time.—We 

all ſuppoſe a colony of Tartars had been by ſome ac- 
cident driven on the coaſt of North America. They 
would have remembered their ancient cuſtoms, and tranſ- 
mitted them to their poſterity. Theſe people, we know, 


have the art of taming animals; and though they could 


not find animals of the ſame kind with thoſe they left 
in their own country, they would undoubtedly hare 
endeavoured to render ſuch as they found in America 
ſubſervient to them; and the great utility of this prac- 
tice would infallibly have preſerved it when once be- 
gun. It is very probable, therefore, that as the A- 
mericans had not this art, neither had-their anceſtors; 
whom, for that reaſon, we can ſcarce ſuppoſe to have 
been apy nation in the northern parts of Aſia, where 
that art has been always known. 

The exceſſively ſavage ſtate of the Americans we may 
account for by ſuppoſing them to have come originally 
from the ſouthern parts of Aſia. From theſe places 
of the old continent lie a chain of iſlands with but very 
moderate diſtances between them, till we come to the 
Marqueſas and Society Iſlands, lying between 138? and 
155% of W. long. and between 109 and 200 of 8. lat. 
Then, indeed, the connection is in a great meaſure bro- 
ken off; but not ſo much that we can ſuppoſe an im- 
poſſibility of ſome of the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands 
reaching the continent of America. The ſolitary Iſland 
of Eaſther or S. Carlos lies at a very conſiderable di 
ſtance from the Society Iſles in lat. 274 S. long. 109 


46 W. and yet the inhabitants are manifeſtly of the 


ſame race, as they ſpeak almoſt the ſame language. 
Here they have very few domeſtic animals, and conſe- 
quently muſt be very deficient in the art of taming them, 
as they muſt likewiſe be in all the ſouth- ſea iſlands for 


the ſame reaſon. 
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f-nce, and having ſo much room in the immenſe conti- 
nent of America to ſeparate, and thereby grow daily 
more and more ſavage, they might at laſt degenerate 
into a ſtate below what is to be found in any other part 
of the globe. a 
That the immenſe extent of their country conduced 
very conſiderably to their extreme ſavageneſs, is evident; 
becauſe in the empires of Mexico and Peru, where the 
inhabitants were reduced under one governor, and ob- 
liged to live in ſociety, they had made a conſiderable 
progreſs 1n civilization. | | 
hus have we, as well as others, made a poſible con- 
jecture concerning the origin of the Americans. Per- 
haps it may be thought the more probable, becauſe the 
countries lying under or near the equator were better 
peopled than thoſe much to the ſouthward or north- 
ward, and we may always ſuppoſe thoſe places of a 
country to be the moſt populous near which the firſt 
inhabitants have arrived. Add to this, that the colour 
of the natives of the ſouth-ſea iſlands correſponds much 
better with the general colour of the Americans than 
that of any other people who are yet known.—We do 
not here mean to include the Efquimaux, who inhabit 
the eaſtern coaſt of Hudſon's bay, as they are evidently 
a diſtin& race, and probably the ſame with the Green- 
landers. But we muſt now leave theſe regions of con- 
jecture, to give ſome account of the diſcovery of this 
„ Valt continent. - 
cents It is believed by many, that the ancients had ſome 
poſed to 1mperfet notion of a new world, and ſeveral ancient 
_ authors are quoted in confirmation of this.—In a book 
-worlg, aſcribed to the philoſopher Ariſtotle, we are told that 
the Carthaginians diſcovered an iſland far beyond the 
pillars of Hercules, large, fertile, and finely watered 
with navigable rivers, but uninhabited, This iſland 
was diſtant a few days failing from the continent : its 
beauty induced the diſcoverers to ſettle there ; but the 
policy of Carthage diſlodged the colony, and laid ſtrict 
prohibition on all the ſubjects of the ſtate not to at- 
tempt any future eſtabliſhment. This account is alſo 
confirmed by an hiſtorian of no mean credit, who re- 
ates, that the Tyrians would have ſettled a colony on 
the new. diſcovered iſland, but were oppoſed by the 
Carthaginians for ſtate reaſons. The following paſſage 
has alſo been quoted from Seneca's Medea, in confirma- 
tion of this notion. | 


——-Venent anni; 

Secula ſeris, quibus occanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 
Pateat tellus, Typhiſque novos 


Detegat orbes ; nec {it terris 
Ulima Thule, —— 


- ACT iii. ver. 375. 
1 Other authors are alſo quoted in ſupport of this be- 
lief: but, however this may be, nobody ever believed 
the exiſtence of this continent ſo firmly as to go in queſt 
of it; and the diſcovery of America was by no means 
owing to any previous knowledge of its exiſtence, but 
to the following circumſtances. — Towards the cloſe of 


h . . - . 
the 157 century, Venice and Genoa being rivals in com- 
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war and cruelty, would alſo lead us to ſuſpect N 
chat its firſt inhabitants have been very ſoon harraſſed 
by others, who might have arrived ſhortly after. Being 
extremely deficient in the neceſſary arts of life when 
they arrived, and prevented by the attacks of invaders 
from paying attention to any thing but their own de- 


merce, in which the former had greatly the ſuperiority ; Americz. 


Chriſtopher Columbus, a nativepf Genoa, whoſe know- 
ledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained, 
was much ſuperior to the general notions of the age in 
which he lived, conceived a project of failing to the 
Eaſt-Indies by directing his courſe weſtward. . This 
deſign was founded upon a miſtake of the geographers 
of thoſe days, who * the eaſtern parts of Aſia im- 
menſely too far to the eaſtward; ſo that, had they been 
in the right, the ſhorteſt way would have been to ſail 
directly weſtward.— He applied firſt to his own coun- 
trymen; but being rejected by them, he applied to 
France, where he was laughed at and ridiculed. He 
next applied to Henry VII. of England; but meeting 
with a diſapointment there, he — an application to 
Portugal, where he met with the ſame mortifying re- 


ception. Spain was his next reſource; where, after eight 


years attendance, he obtained, in 1492, a fleet of three 
ſhips, with which he ſet ſail in queſt of the Eaſt Indies. 
He quitted Spain on the 3d of Auguſt 1492; and af- 


ter a tedious navigation, during which his failors often. 
mutinied, arrived at Guinaya, one of the Lucayo iſlands, 


on the 12*h of October. 


In Columbus's firſt Fr he contented himſelf with 


ucayo or Bahama iſlands, 


diſcovering ſeveral of the 
with thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniola. On his return to 
Spain, he found himſelf as much careſſed as he had be- 
fore been mortified and diſappointed. His ſucceſs im- 
mediately produced a crowd of adventurers from all na- 


tions, who embarked in hopes of making themſelves 


rich by new diſcoveries; but it was not till 15 19, that 
the extremity of the continent was diſcovered by a ce- 
lebrated Portugueſe navigator, whoſe true name was 
Fernando de Magalbaenc, * the Spaniards called Her- 
nande Magalhanes, and by the French Magellan, from 
whom the ſtraits between the ſouthern. point of the 
continent and the ifland of Terra del Fuego take their 
name.. 


Notwithſtanding the many ſettlements of the Euro- Divicon of 
peans in this continent, great part of America remains the conti- 
{till unknown. The northern continent contains the vent. 
Britiſh colonies of Hudſon's bay, Canada, Nova Scotia, 


New England, New York, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida. It contains alſo the Spaniſh 
territories of Louiſiana, New Mexico, California, and 
Mexico. Beſides theſe, there are immenſe regions to the 


- welt and north, the boundaries of which have never yet 


been diſcovered. In ſuch. as are in any degree known, 
dwell the Eſquimaux, the Algonquins, the Hurons, 
the Iroquois, the Cherokees, the Chikaſaws, and many 
other tribes of Indians.—In the ſouthern continent lie 
the Spaniſh provinces of Terra Firma, Guiana, Peru, 
Paraguay, and Chili; together with that of Braſil, .be- 
longing to the Portugueſe ; and the country of Surinam, 
belonging to the Dutch. Vaſt tracts, however, in the 
i parts, are unknown, being comprehended under 
the general name of Amazonia. A large diſtrict alſo, 
faid to be the reſidence of a gigantic race of men, lies 
on the eaſt ſide of the continent, between the ſtraits of 
Magellan and the province of Paraguay.. 


N 
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he acquiſition of theſe countries was not effected Advantages 
without the moſt horrid devaſtations, and maſſacres of &c. from its 
the inhabitants, by the Spaniards. The riches they af. diſcovery. 


ford have alſo been the occaſion of much bloodſhed a- 
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mong the Europeans themſelves; and indeed, were the 
advantages which the Europeans have gained from 
their conqueſts in America, duely contraſted with the 
loſſes they have ſuſtained from them, it is doubtful whe- 
ther the latter would not preponderate. It is unde- 
niable, however, that many real and ſolid advantages 
have acerued to the Europeans by their connections with 
this continent. Gold and ſilver have been rendered more 
plentiful in the European regions than ever they were 
before. The Materia Medica hath been enriched by 
the acquiſition of the Peruvian bark aud Ipecacuanha; 
medicines of ſo great eſſicacy, that their good effects 
may juſtly be ſuppoſed to balance the bad conſequences 
of the venereal diſeaſe faid to be imported from thence. 
But of the riches of America, as well as the hiſtory of 
its different provinces, their inhabitants, manners and 
cuſtoms, &c. we ſhall treat particularly under the names 
of each, as they occur in alphabetical order. —[ Erratum, 
in marginal note, n* 11. For cool, write moderate. 

AMERICUS VESPUCLUS, by the eucouragement 
of Emanuel king of Portugal, made, in 1497, ſome ad- 
ditional diſcoveries of that part of the world, which 
from him is called America, tho? firſt diſcovered by Co- 
lumbus, a Genoeſe, in 1492, as narrated in the pre- 
ceeding article. 

AMERSFORT, a city in the Netherlands, in the 
province of Utrecht, ſeated on the river Ems, E. long. 
5. 20. N. lat. 52. 14. The moſt remarkable things 
are, The town-houſe ; the grand palace, which is trian- 
gular; the public walk, planted with trees; and the great 
church, dedicated to St George. The land to the eaſt 
and ſouth of this city is very fruitful; on the north 
there is nothing but paſture- ground, and on the weſt 
it is woody. Not far from hence is a mountain called 
Amersfort-berg, on which they have planted a viſta of 
trees, which reaches to Utrecht. 

AMERSHAM, or AcmonDEsHAm, a market- 
town in Buckinghamſhire, conſiſting of about 200 
houſes, with a free-{chool, and four alms-houſes. It 
ſends two members to parliament, and has a market on 
Tueſday. It is a rectory rated at 4831. 16 8. 8 d. in 
the king's books. The market-houſe is a very handſome 
ſtructure. W. long. o. 15. N. lat. 5 1. 47. 

AMES (William) D. D. a learned independent di- 
vine, famous for his controverſial writings, was born in 
1576, and educated at Chriſt's college, in Cambridge. 
In the reign of King James I. he ſe the univerſity, 
and ſoon after the kingdom, on account of his being 


_ unwilling to conform to the rules of the church; and 


retired to the Hague, where he had not been long be- 
fore he was invited to accept of the divinity-chair in 
the univerſity of Franeker, in Frieſland, which he fill - 
ed, with admirable abilities, for above twelve years, 
during which his fame was ſo great, that many came 
from remote nations to be educated under him. He 
from thence removed to Rotterdam, for a change of 
air which his health demanded; and here he continued 
during the remainder of his life. His controverſial 
writings, which compoſe the greateſt part of his works, 
are chiefly againſt Bellarmine and the Arminians. He 
alſo wrote, 1. A freſh Suit againſt the Ceremonies. 
2. Lectiones in Pſalmos Davidis. 3. Medulla Theologie ; 


and ſeveral pieces relative to the ſciences. He died of 


an aſthma, at Rotterdam, in Nov .1633. 
AMESTRATA, a town of Sicily, (Cicero); Ame- 
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tiſtratos, (Polybius); now Miſtretta, in the Val di De. wenn mhar 
mona, on the river Haleſus ; a very ſtrong fort of the Aueh | 
Carthaginians, beſieged in vain by the Romans for ſeven bea — 
months with conſiderable loſs; at length, after anothes 
ſiege, taken and rafed, (Diodor. Siculus.) The ap- 
— is Phoenician, according to Bochart, Mat.. 
Aſtrata, and Am- Aſtrata, the city and people of the 
goddeſs Aſtarte. The inhabitants are called by Ci. 
cero Ameſtratini, and Mutiſtratini by Pliny. | 
AMETHYST, a tranſparent gem of a purple eo. 
lour, which ſeems compoled of a ſtrong: blue and x 
deep red; and, according as either of thoſe prevails, 
affording different tinges of purple, ſometimes ap- 
proaching to violet, and ſometimes even fading to. a 
pale roſe colour. Though the amethyſt is generally of 
a purple colour, it is nevertheleſs ſometimes found na- 
turally colourleſs, and may at any time be eaſily made 
ſo by putting it into the fire; in which pellucid or 
coloureſs ſtate, it ſo reſembles the diamond, that its want 
of hardneſs ſeems the only way of diſtinguiſhing it. 
Some derive the name amethyſt from its colour, which 
reſembles wine mixed with water : whilſt others, with 
more probability, think it got its name from its ſup- 
poſed virtue of preventing drunkenneſs ; an opinion, 
which, however imaginary, prevailed to that degree a- 
mong the ancients, that it was uſual for great drinkers 
to wear it about their necks. Be this as it will, the 
amethyſt is ſcarce inferior to any of the gems 1n the 
beauty of its colour; and in its pureſt ſtate is of the 
ſame hardneſs, and at leaft of equal value, with the ru- 
by and ſapphire. It is found of various ſizes, from the 
bigneſs of a ſmall vetch, to an inch and an half india- 
meter, and often to much more than that in length. 
Its ſhape isextremely various, ſometimesroundiſh, ſome- 
times oblong, and at others flatted, at leaſt on one 
fide : but its moſt common appearance is in a cryſtal- 
liform figure, conſiſting of a thick column, compoſed 
of four plants, and terminated by a flat and ſhort py- 
ramid; of the ſame number of ſides; or elſe, of a thin- 
ner and longer hexangular column; and ſometimes of 
a long pyramid, without any column. It makes the 
gayelt figure in the laſt of theſe ſtates, but is hardeſt 
and moſt valuable in the roundiſh and pebble-like form. 
The amethyſt is found in the. Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
and in ſeveral parts. of Europe ; the oriental ones, at 
leaſt: ſome of the finer ſpecimens, being ſo hard and 
bright as to equal any of the coloured youu in value. 
However, by far the greater number. of amethylts fall 
infinitely ſhort of thele; as all the European ones, and 
not a few of thoſe brought from the Eaft and Welt In- 
dies, are very little i. 5 than common cryltal. 
Counterfeit or Factitious AMETHYST, 2 kind of glals 
made of cryſtal frit, manganeſe, and zaffer; which, 1. 
colour, greatly reſembles the natural amethyſt. 
AMETHYST, in heraldry, a term for the purple co- 
lour in the coat of a nobleman, in uſe with thoſe who 
blazon with precious ſtones, inſtead of metals and co. 
lours. This, in a gentleman's eſcutcheon, 18 call 
Purpure; and in thoſe of ſovereign princes, Mercus. 
AMETHYSTEA, AMETHYST; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order belonging to the diandria claſs of plants, 
of which only one ſpecies 18 known. th 
This plant is a native of Siberia, from whence tue 
ſeeds were ſent to the imperial garden at Peterſburg g 


wr and thence brought to Britain. 
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AM E 
It is an annual plant, 
. uprielit ſtalk, which riſes about a foot high. 
7 he top it puts forth two or three ſmall late- 
x] branches, garniſhed with ſmall trifid leaves, ſawed 
on their edges, of a very dark green colour. The 
flowers appear in June or July, and are produced in 
ſmall umbels at the extremities of the branches. They 
are of a fine blue colour, as are alſo the upper part of 
the branches, and the leaves immediately under the 
umbel, ſo that they make a fine appearance. | 
Culture. The ſeeds of the amethyſtea ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, as they are apt to remain a whole year 
in the ground if kept till the ſpring. When the plants 
come up, nothitig elſe is neceſſary than to keep them 
clear of weeds, and to thin them where they are too 
cloſe. They ought to be ſown where they are to re- 
main, as they do not thrive when tranſplanted. 
AMHAR, or AmHaRA, a province of Abyſſinia, 
ſaid to extend forty leagues from eaſt to weſt, Tt 
is conſidered as the moſt noble in the whole empire, 
both on account of its being the uſual reſidence of the 
Abyſſinian monarchs, and having a particular dialect 
different from all the reſt, which, by reaſon of the em- 
perors being —_ up in this rovince, 1s become 
the language of the court and of the politer people. 
Here is the famed rock Amba-geſhen, where the young 
monarchs were formerly confined. See AmBA. 
AMHURST (Nicholas), an — — poet and poli- 
tical writer, was born at Marden in 
St John's college Oxford; from whence he was expel- 
led for irregularity of conduct and libertine principles. 
Retaining great reſentment againſt the univerſity on 
this account, he abuſed its learning and diſcipline, and 
ſome of the moſt reſpectable characters in it, in a poem 
publiſhed in 1724, called Oculus Britanniæ, and in a 
book entitled Terre Filius. He publiſhed, A Miſcel- 
lany of poems, ſacred and profane; and, The Convo- 
cation, a poem in 5 cantos, which was a ſatire on the 
biſhop of Bangor's antagoniſts. But he is beſt known 
for the ſhare he had in the political paper called The 
Craftſman ; tho", after having been the drudge of his 


party for near 20 years, he was as much forgot in the 


famous compromiſe, of 1742, as if he had never been 
born; and, when he died in that year of a broken 
heart, was indebted to the charity of his bookſeller for 
a grave. | 

 AMIANTHUS, or £A&TH-FLAx, in natural hiftory, 
a fibrous, flexile, elaſtic, mineral ſubſtance, conſiſtin 
of ſhort, abrupt, and interwoven filaments. It is found 
in Germany, in the ſtrata of iron ore, ſometimes form- 
ing veins of an inch in diameter. There is another 
kind of amianthus, which is to be met with in the mar- 
ble quarries of Wales. But this kind Linnæus affirms 
to be an aſbeſtos . The amianthus does not give fire 
with ſteel, nor ferment with acids. It endures an in- 
tenſe heat without injury to its texture. L 
 AMICABLE, in a general ſenſe, denotes any thing 
one 1n a friendly manner, or to promote peace. 

AMICABLE Benches, in Roman antiquity, were, ac- 

cording to Pitiſcus, lower and lefs honourable ſeats al- 
"tted for the judices pedanei, or inferior judges, who, 


upon being admitted of the emperor's council, were dig- 


nißed by him with the title amici. 
MICABLE Numbers, ſuch as are mutually equal to 


the {um of , - 
RE another's aliquot parts. Thus the num · 


309 ] 


bers 284 and 220 are amicable numbers: for the ali- 


ent, and entered of 


1 


quote parts 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 20, 22, 44, 55, 110, 
of 220, are together equal to the other number 284 ; 
and the aliquot parts 1, 2, 4, 71, 142, of 284, are 
together equal to 220. 

AMICTUS, in Roman antiquity, was any upper 
garment worn over the tunica. | 5 

Auicrus, among eccleſiaſtical writers, the upper- 
moſt N anciently worn by the clergy; the other 
five being the alba, fingulum, ſtola, manipulus, and 
planeta. The amictus was a linen garment, of a ſquare 
figure, 3 the head, neck, and ſhoulders, and 


buckled or claſped before the breaſt. It is ſtill worn 


by the religious abroad. 


AMICULUM, in Roman antiquity, a woman's up- 
per garment, which differed from the pala. It was 
worn both by matrons and courteſans. 

AMICUS cuxriz, a law-term, to denote a by- 
ſtander who informs the court of a matter in law that 
is doubtful or miſtaken. 

AMIDA, (anc.. geog.) a principal city of Meſo- 
potamia, (Liber Notitiæ ); Ammæa, (Ptolemy) ; ſitu- 
ated on a high mountain, on the borders of Aſſy- 
ria, on the Tigris, where it receives the Nymphius. 
—-[t was taken from the Romans, in the time of the em- 
peror Conſtans, by Sapores king of Perſia. The fiege 
is ſaid to have coſt him 30,000 men; however, he redu- 
ced it to ſuch ruin, that the emperor afterwards wept 
over it. According to Ammianus Marcellinus, the city 
was raſed; the chief officers were crucified; and the reſt, 
with the ſoldiers and inhabitants, either put to the 
ſword, or carried into captivity, except our hiſtorian 
himſelf, and two or three more, who, in the dead of 
the night, efcaped thro* a poſtern unperceived by the 
enemy. The inhabitants of Niſibis, however, bein 
obliged to leave their own city by Jovian's treaty wit 
the | Blog ſoon reſtored Amida to its former ſtrength ; 
but it was again taken by Cavades in 501, but was 
reſtored to the Romans in 503. On the declenſion 
of the Roman power, it fell again into the hands of the 
Perſians; but was taken from them by the Saracens in 
899. It is now in the poſſeſſion of the Turks. Here 
are above 20,000 Chriftians, who are better treated by 
the Turks than in other places. A great trade is carried 
on in this city, of red Turky leather, and cotton cloth 
of the ſame colour. The Arabian name of Amida is 
Diarbeker, and the Turkiſh one Kara-Amed. E. long. 
39. 0. N. lat. 36. 58. | 

AMIENS, a handſome, large, and ancient town 
of France, the capital of Picardy, and a biſhop's ſee. 
The nave of the cathedral church is a finiſhed piece of 
building, and the whole ſtructure ſtately ; beſides 
which, there are ten pariſh-churches, and one in the 
ſuburbs, ſeveral religious houſes, an academy of belles 
lettres, five gates, andabout 35,000 inhabitants. Three 
branches of the river Somme enter this city, over which 
there are as many bridges. It lies in the road from 
Calais to Paris, and was taken by the Spaniards in 
1597, by the following ſtratagem: Soldiers, diſguiſed 
like peaſants, conducted a cart loaden with nuts, and 
let a bag of them fall juſt as the gate was opened; 
while the guard was buſy in gathering up the nuts, 
the Spaniards entered, and became maſters of the 
town. It was re-taken by Henry IV. who built a ci- 
tadel here. It has manufactures in linen and woollen 

24 cloth; 


Amictus 


Amiens. 
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Amilcar cloth; and lies in E. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 49. 34. 


l 
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AMILCAR, the name of ſeveral Carthaginian cap- 


' tains. The moſt celebrated of them is Amilcar Barcas, 


the father of Hannibal, who, during five years, in- 
felted the coaſt of Italy; when the Romans ſending 
out their whole naval ftrength, defeated him near Tra- 
pani, 242 years before Chriſt ; and this put an end to 
the firft Punic war. Amilcar began the ſecond, and 
landed in Spain, where he ſubdued the moſt warlike na- 
tions; but, as he was preparing for an expedition againſt 
Ttaly, he was killed in battle, 228 years before the 
Chriſtian æra. He left three ſons, whom he had educa- 
ted, as he ſaid, like three lions, to tear Rome in pieces; 
and made Hannibal, his eldeſt fon, ſwear to an eternal 
enmity againſt the Romans. 

AMILICTI, in the ancient Chaldean theology, 
one of the triads of perſons in the third order of the 
divine hierarchy. See Hierarchy. 

AMIRANTE, in the Spaniſh polity, a great offi- 
cer of ſtate, anſwering to our lord high-admiral. 

AMISUS, the chief city of the ancient kingdom of 
Pontus. It was built by the Milefians, and peopled 
partly by them, and partly by a colony from Athens. 
It was at firſt a free city, like the other Greek cities in 
Aſia; but afterwards ſubdued by Pharnaces king of 
Pontus, who made it his metropolis. It was taken by 
Lucullus in the Mithridatic war, who reſtored it to its 
ancient liberty. Cloſe by Amiſus ſtood another city 
called Eupatoria, from Mithridates Eupator its foun- 
der. 'This city was likewiſe taken by Lucullus, who 
levelled it with the ground; but it was afterwards rebuilt 
by Pompey, who united it with Amiſus, giving them 
the name of Pompeiopolis., It was taken during the 
war between Czſar and Pompey, by Pharnaces king of 
Pontus, who put moſt of its inhabitants to the ſword ; 
but Cæſar, having conquered Pharnaces, made it again 
a free city. 

AMITTERE Lz ru TER RN, among lawyers, a 
phraſe importing the loſs of liberty of ſwearing in any 
court: The puniſhment of a champion overcome or 
yielding in battle, of jurors found guilty in a writ of 
attaint, and of a perſon outlawed. 

AMITERNUM, a town of the Sabines, in Italy, 
(Livy, Pliny); now extinct: The ruins are to be ſeen 
on the level ridge of a mountain, near S. Vittorino, 
and the {prings of the Aternus ; not far from Aquila, 


which roſe out of the ruins of Amiternum. The inha- 


bitants are called Amiternini, (Livy, Pliny.) The 
epithet, Amiternus, (Virgil. 

A „among eccleſiaſtical writers, a term uſed 
to denote an abbeſs or ſpiritual mother. 

AMMAN, or AmmanrT, in the German and Bel- 
gie policy, a judge who has the cognizance of civil 
cauſes.—Tt is alſo uſed among the French for a public 
notary, or officer who draws up inſtruments and deeds. 

AM MANIA, a genus of the monogynia order be- 
longing to the tetrandria claſs of plants. —Of this ge- 
nus there are three ſpecies enumerated ; all of them na- 
tives of warm climates. They have no beauty or o- 
ther remarkable property, and conſequently merit no 
further deſcription. 

AMMT, pisnor's-wzzp, a genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. Of 
this there are three 

Species. i. The majus, or common biſhop's- weed, 


whoſe ſeeds are uſed in medicine. 2. The glaucify. 4 
lium, with all its leaves cut in the ſhape of a — 1 
The copticum, or Egyptian biſhop's- weed. + Aude 
Culture, &c. The t is an annual plant; and there.. % 
fore is to be propagated by ſeeds ſown in the autumn. 
in the place where the plants are to remain, In the 
{pring, the ground ſhould be hoed, to cut up the weeds 
and alſo to thin the plants, in the ſame manner ui 
practiſed for carrots, leaving them four or five inches 
aſunder; or if the ground is good where they grow, 
they mult be left at leaſt ſix inches diſtant. Aſter this 
they will require no farther care than to keep them 
clear of weeds. They will flower in June, and the 
ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt, They ſhould be gathered 
as they ripen, otherwite they will ſoon ſcatter. This 
plant will grow in any open fituation, but thrives beſt 
in a light ſandy ſoil. The ſecond fort is perennial, and 
very hardy. It thrives beſt in a moiſt ſoil, and may be 
propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the former. 
The third ſpecies is now no otherwiſe known, than 
by the figure of its ſeeds, which were formerly uſed in 
medicine, but have Jong fince given place to thoſe of 
the common kind. The ſeeds of the ammi copticum 
are ſmall, ſtriated, of a reddiſh brown colour, a warm 
pungent taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell approaching to that 
of origanum. They are recommended as ſtomachic, 
carminative, and diuretic; but have long been ſtrangers 
to the ſhops. The ſeeds of the ammi majus, which are 
uſed in their place, are much weaker both in taſte and 
ſmell, and without the origanum flavour of the other. 
AMMIANUS (Marcellinus,) an hiſtorian, born at 
Antioch. He wrote in Latin an intereſting hiſtory, 
of which' there are now only 18 books extant. Though 
a Pagan, he ſpeaks with candour and moderation of 
the Chrittian religion, and even praiſes it: his hero is 
the emperor Julian. He died about the year 390. 
The beſt edition of his hiſtory is that of Grouovius, in 


1693. 

AMMIRATO (Scipio), an eminent Italian hiſto- 
rian, born at Lecca in Naples in 1531. Aſter travel - 
ing over great part of Italy, without ſettling to his 
ſatisfaction, he was engaged by the great duke of 
Tuſcany to write The Hiſtory of Florence; for which 
he was preſented to a canonry in the cathedral there. 
He wrote other works while in this ſtation ; and died 
in 1600. 

AMMODYTES, or $AnD-EtL, in ichthyology, 
a genus of fiſhes belonging to the order of apodes. 
This fiſh reſembles an eel, and ſeldom exceeds a foot 
in length. The head of the ammodytes is compreſſed, 
and narrower than the body; the upper jaw is larger 
than the under; the body is cylindrical, with ſcales 
hardly perceptible. There is but one ſpecies of the am- 
modytes, viz. the tobianus, or launce, a native of Europe. 
This fiſh gathers itſelf into a circle, and pierces the 
ſand with its head in the centre. It is found in moſt 
of our ſandy ſhores during ſome of the ſummer-months: 
it conceals itſelf, on the receſs of the tides, beneath 
the ſand, in ſuch places where the water is left, at the 
depth of about a foot; and is in ſome eee dug out, 
in others drawn up by means of a hoo contrived for 
that purpoſe. They are commonly uſed as baits 
for other fiſh, but they are alſo very delicate eating 
Theſe fiſh are found in the ſtomach of the Porpeſs , 
an. argument that the laſt roots up the ſand with its 
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s do the ground. 

AMMON, anciently a city of Marmarica, (Ptolemy). 
Arrian calls it a place, not a city, in which ſtood the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, round which there was no- 
thing but ſandy waſtes. Pliny ſays, That the oracle 
of Ammon was twelve days journey from Memphis, 
and among the Nomi of Egypt he reckons the Nomos 
Anmoniacus: Diodorus Siculus, That the diftrit where 
the temple ſtood, tho? ſurrounded with deſarts, was wa- 
tered by dews which fell nowhere elſe in all that coun- 
try, It was agreeably adorned with fruitful trees, and 
ſprings, and full of villages. In the middle ſtood the 
acropolis or citadel, encompaſſed with a triple wall; the 
firſt and inmoſt of which contained the palace; the o- 
thers the. apartments of the women, the relations and 
children, as alſo the temple of the god, and the ſacred 
fountain for luſtrations. Without the acropolis ſtood, 
at no great diſtance, another temple of Ammon, ſha- 
ded by a number of tall trees: near which there was 
a fountain, called that of the fun, or Solis Font, be- 
cauſe ſubject to extraordinary changes according to the 
time of the day; morning and evening warm, at noon 
cold, at midnight extremely hot. A Lind of foſſil ſalt 
was ſaid to be naturally produced here. It was du 
out of the earth in large oblong pieces, ſometimes three 
fingers in length, and tranſparent as cryſtal, It was 
thought to be a preſent worthy of kings, and uſed by 
the Egyptians in their ſacrifices, —From this, our ſal- 
ammoniac has taken its name. 

AMMON, or Hammox, in heathen mythology, 
the name of the Egyptian Jupiter, worſhipped vnder 
the figure of a ram. 

Bacchus having ſubdued Aſia, and paſſing with his 
army through the deſarts of Africa, was in great want 
of water: but Jupiter, his father, aſſuming the ſhape 
of a ram, led him to a fountain, where he refreſhed 
himſelf and his army; in requital of which favour, 
Bacchus built there a temple to Jupiter, under the title 
of Auumon, from the Greek a«4@, which ſignifies ſand, 
alluding to the ſandy deſart where it was Pult. His 
oracles laſted till the time of Theodoſius. 

AMMON, the father of the Ammonites, was the 
lon of Lot by his youngeſt daughter. Gen. xix. 38. 

AMMON (Andreas), an excellent Latin poet, born 
at Lucca in Italy, was ſent by Pope Leo X. to England, 
in the characters of prothonotary of the Apoſtolic See, 
and collector- general of this kingdom. Being a man 
of ſingular genius and learning, he ſoon became ac- 
quainted with the principal literati of thoſe times; par- 
ticularly with Eraſmus, Colet, Grocin, and others, 
tor the ſake of whoſe company he reſided ſome time at 
Oxford. Ammon was Latin ſecretary to Henry VIII. 
but at what time he was appointed does not appear. 
bs 12, he was made canon and prebendary of the 

ſegiate chapel of St Stephen, in the palace of Weſt- 
miniſter, He was likewiſe prebendary of Wells; and 
N 1514, was prefented to the rectory of Dychial in 
hat dioceſe. About the ſame time, by the king's 
ipecial recommendation, he was alſo made prebendary 
ot daliſbury, He died in the year 1517, and was bu- 
= in = ane a. as in the palace of Weſtmin- 

Lie was eſteemed an elegant Latin writer, and 
IE _ ow The epiſtles of Eraſmus to Am- 

encomiums on his genius and learn- 


nng.—Flis works are, 1. Epilicle ad Eraſmum, ih. i. 


EH 


2. Scotici conflitus hiſtoria, lib. i. 3. Bucolica vel er- Ammo 
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loge, lib. i. Baſil 1546, 8 vo. 4. De rebus nibil, lib. i. 
5. Pauegyricus quidam, lib. i. 6. Varii generis epi- 
grammata, lib. i. 7. Poemata diverſa, lib. 1. 
AMMONIAc, a concrete gummy reſinous juice, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, uſually in large maſſes, 
compoſed of little lumps.or tears, of a milky colour, 
but ſoon changing, upon being expoſed to the air, of 
a yellowiſh hue. We have no certain account of the 
plant which affords this juice; the ſeeds uſually found 
among the tears reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 
claſs. Such tears as are large, dry, free from little 
ſtones, ſeeds, or other impurities, ſhould be picked out, 
and preferred for . uſe: the coarſer kind is pu- 
rified by ſolution and colature, and then carefully in- 
ſpiſſating it; unleſs this be artfully managed, the gum 
will loſe a conſiderable deal of its more volatile parts. 
There is often vended in the ſhops, under the name of 
ſtrained gum ammoniacum, a compoſition of ingredients 
much inferior in virtue. 

Ammoniac has a nauſeous ſweet taſte, followed by a 
bitter one; and a peculiar ſmell, ſomewhat like that of 
galbanum, but more grateful : it ſoftens in the mouth, 
and grows of a whiter colour upon being chewed. 
Thrown upon live coals, it burns away in flame: it is 
in ſome meaſure ſoluble in water and in vinegar, with 
which it aſſumes the appearance of milk; but the re- 
ſinous part, amounting to about one half, ſublides on 
ſtanding. 

Ammoniac is an uſeful deobſtruent, and frequently 
preſcribed for opening obſtructions of the abdominal 
viſcera, and in hyſterical diſorders occaſioned by a de- 
ficiency of the menſtrual evacuations. It is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed to deterge the pulmonary veſſels; and proves 
of conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds of aſthmas, where 
the lungs are oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm : in this inten- 
tion, a ſolution of gum ammoniac in vinegar of ſquills 
proves a medicine of great efficacy, though not a little 
unpleaſant. In long and obſtinate colics proceeding 
from viſcid matter lodged in the inteſtines, this gummy 
reſin has produced happy effects, after the purges and 
the common carminatives had been uſed in vain. Am- 
moniac is moſt commodiouſly taken in the form of pills; 
about a ſcruple may be given every night, or oftener. 
Externally, 1t ſoftens wr ripens hard tumours: a ſolu- 
tion of it in vinegar ſtands recommended by ſome for 
reſolving even ſchirrhous ſwellings. 

Sal Ammoniac, a volatile ſalt, of which there are 
two kinds, ancient and modern. The ancient ſort, de- 
ſcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native falt, 
generated in thoſe large inns or caravanſeras, where the 
crowd of pilgrims, coming from the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, uſed to lodge; who, in thoſe parts, travel- 
ing upon camels, and thoſe creatures when in Cyrene, 
a province of Egypt, where that celebrated temple 
ſtood, urining in the ſtables, or (ſay ſome) in the parch- 
ed ſands, out of this urine, which is remarkably — 
aroſe a kind of ſalt, denominated ſometimes, from the 
temple, Ammoniac, and ſometimes, from the country, 
Cyreniac. Since the ceſſation. of theſe pilgrimages, no 


more of this ſalt is produced there; and, from this de- 
ficiency, ſome ſuſpect there never was any ſuch thing: 
But this ſuſpicion is removed, by the large quantities 
of a ſalt, nearly of the ſame nature, thrown out by 
mount Etna. The characters of the ancient ſal armo- 
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þ Ammonitz niac are, that it cools water, turns aqua fortis into 
| aqua regia, and conſequently diſſolves gold. 

The modern ſal armoniac is entirely factitious; for 
J which, ſee ChtmisT&y, no 125, 189, 232, 234, 276, 
5 I. 
S AMMONITE, in natural hiſtory. See Cornu 
k Ammonis. 
i AMMONITIS, (anc. geo .) a country of Arabia 
1 Petræa, occupied by the children of Ammon, whence 
if the appellation. Its limits partly to the weſt and part- 
| ly to the north were the river Jabbok, whoſe courſe is 
+ no where determined; though Joſephus ſays, that it 
1 runs between Rabbath-Ammon, or Philadelphia, and 
Geraſa, and falls into the Jordan. 

AMMONIUs, ſurnamed Sachs, was born in A- 
lexandria, and flouriſhed about the beginning of the 
third century. He was one of the moſt celebrated phi- 
loſophers of his age. He took great pains in recon- 
ciling the differences between the Platoniſts and Peripa- 
tetics, in which he gained great reputation. Plotinus 
and Origen were both his diſciples. He died about the 
year 230. | 

Ammonivs, ſurnamed LirHorouk, a celebrated 
ſurgeon of Alexandria, ſo called from his inventing the 
operation of drawing the ſtone out of the bladder. 

AMMUNITION, a general term for all warlike 
proviſions, but more eſpecially powder, ball, &c. 


Amomum. 


imported without licence from his Majeſty, are, by the 
laws of England, forfeited, and triple the value. And 
again, ſuch licenſe obtained, except for furniſhing his 
Majeſty's public ſtores, is to be void, and the offender 
to incur a premunire, and to be diſabled to hold any 
office from the crown. 
AmmMuNniTion Bread, Shoes, &c. ſuch as are ſerved 
out to the ſoldiers of an army or garriſon. 
AMNESTY, in matters of 4 ea denotes a par- 
don granted by a prince to his rebellious ſubjects, 
uſually with ſome exceptions : ſuch was that granted 
by Charles II. at his reſtoration. —The word is form- 
ed from the Greek 2@v:o7:z, the name of an edict of 
this kind publiſhed by Thraſibulus, on his expulſion of 
the tyrants out of Athens. 
AMNTIOS, in anatomy, a thin pellucid membrane 
* See Fœlus. which ſurrounds the fœtus in the womb “. 
7 AMOEBZEUM, in ancient poetry, a kind of poem 
; repreſenting a diſpute between two 132 who are 
| made to anſwer each other alternately : ſuch are the 
F third and ſeventh of Virgils eclogues. 
F AMOL, a town of Afia, in the country of the Uſ- 
becks, ſeated on the river Gihon. E. Long. 64. 30 
N. Lat. 39. 20. 

AMOMUM, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the 1 claſs of plants.— Of 
this genus 5 are four : 

Species. 1. The zingiber, or common ginger, is 
j a native of the Eaſt, and alſo of ſome parts of the 
k Weſt Indies; where it grows naturally without cul- 
| f ture. The roots are jointed, and ſpread in the 
5 ground : they put out many green reed: like ſtalks 
| in the ſpring, which ariſe to the height of two 

| feet and. an half, with narrow leaves. The flower- 
(| tems ariſe by the fide of theſe, immediately from the 
root; theſe are naked; ending with an oblong ſcal 
pike. From each of theſe ſcales is produced a ſingle 
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blue flower, whoſe petals are but little lower tha 
ſquamous covering. 2. 'The zerumbet, or wild ginger 
is a native of India. The roots are larger than thoſe 
of the firſt, but are jointed in the fame manner. The 
ſtalks grow from three to near four feet high, with 
oblong leaves placed alternately. The flower: ſtems 
ariſe umediadely from the root : theſe are terminateq 
by oblong, blunt, ſcaly heads; out of each ſcale ig 
produced a ſingle white flower, whoſe petals extend à 
conſiderable length beyond the ſcaly covering, 4. 
The cardamomum, or cardamom, is likewiſe a na. 
tive of India; but 1s little known in this country ex- 
cept by its ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine, Of 
this there is a variety, with ſmaller fruit, which makes 
the diſtinction into cardamomum majus and minus. 
The firſt, when it comes to us, is a dried fruit or 
about an inch long, containing, under a thick ſkin, 
two rows of ſmall triangular ſeeds of a warm aromatic 
flavour. The cardamomum minus is a fruit ſcarce half 
the length of the foregoing, but conſiderably ſtronger 
both in ſmell and taſte. 4. The grana paradiſi ſpecies 
is likewiſe a native of the Eaſt-Indies. The fruit 
containing the grains of paradiſe is about the ſize of 
a fig, divided into three cells, in each of which are 
contained two roots of {mall feeds like cardamoms, 
They are ſomewhat more grateful, and conſiderably 
more pungent, than cardamoms. 

Culture. The firſt two ſpecies are tender, and require 
a warm ſtove to preſerve them in this country. They 
are eaſily propagated by parting the roots in the ſpring. 
Theſe ſhould be planted in pots filled with light rich 
earth, andplunged intoa hot-bedof 2 
they muſt — remain. Cardamoms and grains 
of paradiſe are not cultivated in this country. If we 
may believe the Abbe Raynal, the former propagate 
themſelves, in thoſe countries where they are natives, 
without either ſowing or planting. Nothing more 13 
required than, as ſoon as the rainy ſeaſon is over, to 


ſet fire to the herb which has produced the fruit. 


Uſes. The dried roots of the firſt ſpecies are of great 
uſe in the kitchen, as well as in medicine. They fur- 
niſh a conſiderable export from ſome of the American 
iſlands. The green roots, preſerved as a ſweet- meat, 
are preferable to every other kind. The Indians mix 
them with their rice, which is their common food, to 
correct its natural inſipidity. This ſpice, mixed with 
others, gives the diſhes ſeaſoned with it a ſtrong taſte, 
which is extremely diſagreeable to ſtrangers. The 
Europeans, however, who come into Aſia without for- 
tunes, are obliged to conform to it. The others ad- 
opt it out of complaiſance to their wives, who are ge- 
nerally natives of the country. —Ginger is a very uſe- 
ful ſpice, in cold flatulent colics, and in laxity and de. 
bikty of the inteftines; it does not heat ſo much as thoſe 
of the pepper kind, but its effects are much more du- 
rable. The cardamoms and grains of paradiſe have the 


fame medicinal qualities with ginger. | 


Amomum Verum, or True Amomum, is a round 
fruit, about the ſize of a middling grape; containing; 
under a membranous cover, a number of ſmall rough 
angular ſeeds, of a blackiſh brown coloar on the out- 
ſide, and whitiſh within : the ſeeds. are lodged in three 
diſtin& cells; thoſe in each cell are joined cloſely to- 
gether, ſo as that the fruit, upon being opened, ap" 
pears to contain only three ſceds. Ten or * 
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its grow together in a eluſter; and adhere, 
9 — any vodicley po a woody italk about an inch 
long: each ſingle fruit is ſurrounded by fix leaves, in 
form of a cup; and the part of the ſtalk void of fruit 
i clothed with leafy ſcales. —The huſks, leaves, aud 
ſtems, have a light grateful ſmell, and a moderately 
warm aromatic taſte : the ſeeds, freed from the buſks, 
in both reſpects much ſtronger ; their ſmell is 
quick and py their taſte pungent, approach- 
ing to that of camphor. Notwithſtanding amomum 
is an elegant aromatic, it has long been a ſtranger to 
the ſhops. See Mar- Mepica, n* 97. | 
Amomunm Vulgare. See Sisox. 
AMONTONS (William), an ingenious experimen- 
tal philoſopher, was born at Paris in 1663. While 
he was at the grammar-ſchool, he by ſickneſs contrac- 
ted a deafneſs that almoſt excluded him converſation : 
in this ſituation, he applied himſelf to mechanics and 
eometry; and, it is ſaid, refuſed to try any remedy for 
bis diſorder, either becauſe he deemed it incurable, or 
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3 becauſe it increaſed his attention. He ſtudied the na- 
it ture of barometers and thermometers with great care; 
f and wrote Obſervations and Experiments concerning a 
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meters, and Je gebe, ; which, with ſome pieces in 
the Journal des Sgavans, are all his literary works. 
When the royal academy was new regulated in 1699, 
he was admitted a member; and read his New Theory 
Friction, in which he happily cleared up an impor- 
tant object in mechanics. e died in 1705. 
AMORAANS, a ſect or order of gemaric doctors, 
or commentators on the Jeruſalem Talmud. The A- 
more ans ſucceeded the Miſchnic doctors. They ſub- 
liſted 2 0 years; and were ſucceeded by the Seburæans. 
AMO RKGOS, or Auvssus, (anc. geogr.) now 
Morgo, not far from Naxus to the eaſt, one of the Eu- 
ropean Sporades; the country of Simonides the Iam- 
bic poet, (Strabo.) To this iſland criminals were ba- 
niſhed, (Tacitus.) It was famous for a fine flax called 
Emprrgis, See MorGo. 

AMORITES. See AmorRHiTiIS. 

| AMORIUM, a town of Phrygia Major, near the 
river Sangarius, on the borders of Galatia.— It was 
taken from the Romans by the Saracens in 668 ; but 
ſoon after retaken by the Romans.—A. war break- 
ing out again between theſe two nations in 837, 
the Roman emperor Theophylus deſtroyed Sozopetra 
the birth-place of the khalif AP Motaſem, notwith- 
ſtanding his earneſt intreaties to him to ſpare it. This 
lo enraged the khalif, that he ordered every one to en- 
grave upon his ſhield the word Amorium, the birth- 
place of Theophylus, which he reſolved at all events to 
deſtroy, Accordingly he laid fiege to the place, but 
met with a vigorous reſiſtance. At length, after a ſiege 
of 55 days, it was betrayed by one of the inhabitants 
who had abjured the Chriſtian religion. The Kkhalif, 
exaſperated at the loſs he had ſuſtained during the fiege, 
put molt of the men to the ſword, carried the women 
and children into captivity, and levelled the city with 


uy boy their return home, the Chriſtian priſoners roſe 
3 of them, and murdered them; upon which 
3 alif put 6000 of the priſoners to death. —Ac- 
bitant S to the eaſtern hiftorians, 30,000 of the inha- 

ats of Amorium were lain, and as many carried 
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new Hour-glaſi, and concerning Barometers, Thermo- 


the ground. His forces being diftreſſed for want of 
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into captivity. | 

AMORPHA, BasTarD 1nDIGo, a genus of the 
decandria 'order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of 


plants. 


Of this there is only one known ſpecics, a native of 
Carolina, where the inhabitants formerly made from it 
a coarſe kind of indigo, whence the plant took its 
name. It riſes, with many irregular ſtems, to the 
height of 12 or 14 feet, garniſhed with very long wing- 
ed leaves, in ſhape like thoſe of the common acacia. At 
the extremity of the ſame year's ſhoots, the flowers are 
produced in long flender ſpikes of a deep purple colour. 
After they are paſt, the germen turns to a ſhort pod, 
having two kidney-ſnaped ſeeds ; but theſe do not ri- 

n in Britain. 'The freds of this plant were firſt ſent 
to England by Mr Mark Cateſby in 1724, from which 
many plants were raiſed in the gardens near London. 
Theſe were of quick growth, and ſeveral of them pro- 
duced flowers in three years. 

Culture. The amorpha is moſt readily propagated 
by ſeeds, which ought to be procured annually from 
America. It may alſo be propagated by ung down 


the young branches, which in one year will make good 


roots; and may then be taken off, and planted either 
in the nurſery, or in the places where they are deſign- 
ed to remain, If they are put into a nurſery, — 
ſhould not remain there more than one year; for as 
the plants make large thoots, they do not remove well 
'when they have remained long in a place. 
AMORRHITIS, (anc. geogr.) the country of the 
Amorites, ſituated, according to Joſephus, between 
three rivers, like an iſland: the Arnon on the ſonth, 
the Jabbok on the north, and the Jordan on the weſt. 
The Amorite, or Amorrhai, took their name from A.- 
mor, or Emor, the fon of Canaan. They dwelt in the 
mountains of Judah to the ſouth, and in ſome parts 
mixed with the Hethz1 ;. alſo about Sichem: but a 
great part of them. croſſed the Jordan, and in a hoſtile 


manner occupied a conſiderable part of the country ot- 


the Moabites and Ammonites; which afterwards fell ts 
the Iſraelites, on the defeat of Sihon their king. 

AMORTIZATION, in law, the alienation of lands 
or tenements to a corporation or fraternity and their 
ſucceſſors. See MorTmain. 

AMOS, the third of the twelve leſſer prophets, was 
an herdſman of the city of Tekoa. He propheſied un- 
der Uzzias and Jeroboam II. and foretold the captivity 
and re-eſtabliſhment of the ten tribes. He was put 
to death by Amaſius prieſt of Bethel, about 785 years 
before Chriſt. — He ought not to be confounded with 
Amos, the father of Iſaiah. 

AMOY, an iſland in the province of Fokien, in 
China, where the Engliſh had a factory: but they 
have abandoned it, on account of the impoſitions of 
the inhabitants. Long. 136. o. lat. 24. 30. It has 
a fine port, that will contain many thouſand veſſels. 
The emperor has a garriſon here of 5000 men. 

AMPELIS, the vine, in botauy. See ViTis. 

AmeEL1s, the Chatterer, in zoology, a genus of 
birds belonging to: the order of puſſeres; the diftin- 

uiſhing characters of which are, that the tongue is 
uraiſhel with a rim or margia all round, and the bill 
is conical and ſtrait. There are ſeven ſpecies, all na- 
tives of foreign countries, except the garrulus, which. 
is a native both of Europe and the Weſt-Indies. In 
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the former, the native country of theſe birds is Bohe- 
mia; from whence they wander over the reſt of Eu- 
rope, and were once ſuperſtitiouſly confidered as pre- 
ſages of a peſtilence. They appear annually about E- 
dinburgh, in February; and feed on the berries of the 
mountain-aſh, They alſo appear as far ſouth as North- 
umberland ; and, like the field-fare, make the berries 


of the white-thorn their food. It is but by accident 


that they ever appear further ſouth. They are grega- 
rious; feed on grapes, where vineyards are cultivated ; 
are eaſily tamed; and are eſteemed delicious food. This 
ſpecies is about the fize of the black - bird: the bill is 
ſhort, thick, and black; on the head is a ſharp point- 
ed creſt reclining backwards: the lower part of the tail 
is black; the end of a rich yellow: the quill-feathers 
are black, the three firſt tipt with white; the ſix next 
have half an inch of their exterior margin edged with 
tine yellow, the interior with white. But what diſtin- 
guiſhes this from all other birds, are the horny appen- 
dages from the tips of ſeven of the ſecondary feathers, 
of the colour and gloſs of the beſt red wax. 

AMPELITES, caxxEL-coat, a hard, opaque, 
foſſile, inflammable ſubſtance, of a black colour. It 
does not efferveſce with acids. The ampelites, though 
much inferior to jet in many reſpects, is yet a very beau- 
tiful foſſile; and, for a body of fo compact a ſtruc- 
ture, remarkably light. Examined by the micro- 
ſcope, it appears compoſed of innumerable very ſmall 
and thin plates, laid cloſely and firmly on one another; 
and full of very ſmall ſpecks of a blacker and more fhi- 
ning matter than the reſt, which is evidently a purer 
bitumen than the general maſs; "Theſe ſpecks are equally 
diffuſed over the Liferent parts of the maſſes. There is 
a large quarry of it near Alengon in France. It is dug 
in many parts of England, but the fineſt is in Lan- 
caſhire and Cheſhire ; it lies uſually at conſiderable 
depths. It makes a very briſk fire, flaming violently 
for a ſhort time, and after that continuing red and 
glowing hot a long while ; and finally is reduced into 

a ſmall proportion of grey aſhes, the greater part of its 
ſubſtance having flown off in the burning. — It is capa- 
ble of a very high and elegant poliſh ; and, in the coun- 
tries where it is produced, is turned into a vaſt number 
of toys, as ſnuff-boxes and the like, which bear all the 
nicety of turning, and are made to paſs for jet. Huſ- 
bandmen ſmear their vines with it, as it kills the ver- 
min which infeſts them. It is likewiſe uſed for the 
dyeing of hair black. In medicine, it is reputed _ 
in colics, againſt worms, and of being in general an 
emollient and diſcutient; but the preſent practice takes 
no notice of it. 
AMPELUSIA, a promontory of Mauritania 'Tin- 
gitana, called C2?tes by the natives, which is of the ſame 
ry Gb (Mela); with a town of the ſame name, 
(Pliny); not far from the river Lixus, near the ſtraits 
of Gibraltar: now Cape Spartel. W. Long. 6. 30. 
Lat. 36. o. 

AMPHERES, in antiquity, a kind of veſſels where- 
in the rowers plied two oars at the ſame time, one with 
the right hand, and another with the left. 

- AMPHIATHROSIS, in anatomy, a term for ſuch 
junctures of bones as have an evident motion, but dif- 
ferent from the diarthroſis, &c. See DiagTHROs1s. 

AMPHIARAUS, in pagan mythology, a celebra- 
ted prophet, who poſſeſſed part of the kingdom of Ar- 
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and is ſaid to be the firſt who divined by . ns, ws. 
— — knowing, by the ſpirit of prophecy, that 
e ſhould loſe his life in the war againſt Thebes, hid 


himſelf in order to avoid engaging in that expedi. 


tion: but his wife Eriphyle, being prevailed upon by 
a preſent, diſcovered the place in which be had con. 
cealed himſelf ; ſo that he was obliged to accompa. 
ny the other princes who marched againſt Thebes, 
This proved fatal to him; for the earth being ſplit a. 
ſunder by a thunder-bolt, both he and his chariot were 
ſwallowed up in the opening.— Amphiaraus, after hi; 
death, was ranked among the gods; temples were de- 
dicated to him; and his oracle, as well as the ſports in. 
ſtituted to his honour, were very famous. 
AMPHIBIA, in zoology, the name of Linnæus' 
third claſs of animals; including all thoſe which live 
partly in water, and partly on land. This claſs he ſub- 
divides into four orders, viz. The amphibia reptiles; 
the amphibia ſcrpentes; the amphibia nantes; and the 
amphibia meantes. See Z00LOGY. 
It has been a queſtion whether the animals common. 
ly called amphibious, live molt in the water or on land. 
If we conſider the words «#7: (utringue, both ways), 
and Gs (vita, life), from which the term amphibious is 
derived; we ſhould underſtand, that animals, having this 
title, ſhould be capable of living as well by land, or in 
the air, as by water; or of dwelling in either conſtant- 
ly at will : but it will be difficult to find any animal 
that can fulfil this definition, as being equally qualified 
for either. An ingenious naturaliſt “, therefore, from pr f 
conſidering their ceconomy reſpectively, divides them ſm; n1 
into two orders, viz. 1. Such as enjoy their chief func- PH 
tions by land, but occaſionally go into the water. f 
2. Such as chiefly inhabit the water, but occaſionally cizy, 
go aſhore. What he advances on this ſubject is curious, 
and welt illuſtrates the nature of this claſs. 1. Of the 
firſt order, he particularly confiders the phocz ; and 
endeavours to ſhew, that none of them can live chiefly 
in the water, but that their chief enjoyment of the func- 
tions of life is on ſhore, f 
Theſe animals (he obſerves) are really quadrupeds*; *. 
but, as their chief food is fiſh, they are under 8 ne- 
ceſſity of going out to ſea to hunt their prey, and to 
great diſtances from ſhore; _—_ care that, however 
great the dlſtance, rocks or ſmall iflands are at hand, 
as reſting-places when they are tired, or when their 
bodies become too much macerated in the water; and 
they return to the places of their uſual reſort to ſleep, 
copulate, and bring forth their young, for the follow. 
ing reaſons, viz. It is well known, that the only eſſen. 
tial difference (as to the general ſtructure of the heart) 
between amphibious and mere land animals, or ſuch 33 
never go into the water, is, that in the former the 0 
hole remains always open. Now, in ſuch as are with- 
out this hole, if they were to be immerſed in water for 
but a little time, reſpiration would ceaſe, and the au, 
ma] muſt die; becauſe a great part of the maſs of 
paſſes from the heart by the pulmonary artery throu 
the langs, and by the pulmonary veins returns to t 
heart, while the aorta is carrying the greater part © 
the maſs tc the head and extremities, &Cc. 6. 
Now, the blood paſſes through the lungs in 2 w_ 
nual uninterrupted ftream, while reſpiration is gen 


and moderate : but when it is violent, then the rel 
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ed, for inſpiration and exſpiration are 
now carried to their extent; and in this ſtate the blood 


cannot paſs throu h the lungs either 2 the total 


e. lation is interrupt 


tion or total exſpiration of the air in breathing: 
1 = former eaſe? the inflation compreſles the re- 
turning veins; and, in the latter, by the collapſion of the 
lungs, theſe veias are interrupted alſo; fo that it is only 
between theſe two violent actions that the blood can 
paſs: and hence it is, that the lives of animals are ſhort- 
ened, and their health impaired, when they are ſubjec- 
ted to, frequent violent reſpiration; and thus it is, that 
when animals have ' once breathed, muſt conti- 
nue to reſpire ever after, for life is at an end when that 
aſes. | at 
Fo There are three neceſſary and principal uſes of reſpi- 
ration in all land-animals, and in thoſe kinds that are 
counted amphibious. —The firſt is that of promoting 
the circulation of the blood through the whole body 
and extremities. In real fiſhes, the force of the heart is 
alone capable of ſending the blood to every part, as 
they are not furniſhed with limbs or extremities ; but 
in the others mentioned, being all furniſhed with 
extremities, reſpiration is an aſſiſtant force to the arte- 
ries in ſending blood to the extremities, which, being 
ſo remote from the heart, have need of ſuch aſſiſtance, 
otherwiſe the circulation would be very languid in theſe 
parts: thus we 2 in we ſubject on 1 
complaints, the circulation grows languid, the graw 
add ond oedematous, and — _ ſuffer by the de- 
fe& in reſpiration. A ſecond uſe of breathing is, that, 
om * Dr f. in 1aſpiration, the variety of particles, of different qua- 
em m int lities, which float always in the air, might be drawn in- 
to the lungs, to be infinuated into the maſs of blood, 
being highly neceſſary to contemperate and cool the a- 
— maſs, and to contribute refined pabulum to the 
ner parts of it, which, meeting with the daily ſupply 
of chyle, ſerves to aſſimilate and more intimately mix 
the maſs, and render its conſtitution the fitter for fup- 
porting the life of the animal. Therefore it is, that 
valetudinarians, by changing foul or unwholeſome air 
for a free, good, open air, 5 recover from lingering 
diſeaſes. A third principal uſe of reſpiration is, to 
promote the exhibition of voice in animals; which all 
thole that live on the land do according to their fpeci- 
ne natures, a 
From theſe conſiderations it appears, that the phocze 
of every Kind are under an abſolute neceſſity of ma- 
king the land their principal reũdence. But there is 
another very convincing argument why they reſide on 
ſhore the greatelt part of their time ; namely, that the 
lieſh of theſe creatures is analogous to that of other land 
animals; and therefore, by over long maceration, added 
to the fatigue of their chacing their prey, they would 
ſuffer ſuch a relaxation as would deſtroy them. It is 
well known, that animals, which have lain long under 
ater, are reduced to a very lax and even putrid tate; 
"the phoca muſt baſk in the air on ſhore: for while 
the ſolids are at reſt, they acquire their former degree of 
tenſion, and the vigour of the animal ie be 10 A and 
while he has an uninterrupted placid reſpiration, his 
blood is refreſhed by the new ſupply of air, as explain- 
ed above, and he i | * v #26: * A 
be ts is rendered fit for his-next cruiſe: for 
5 ” waſtes the moſt exalted fluids of the: body, more 
. "I according to its duration and: violence; and the 
rative relt muſt continue a longer or ſhorter tune, 
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according to the quantity of the previous fatigue. 

Let us now examine by what power theſe animals 
are __ of remaining longer under water than land- 
animals. 

All theſe have the oval hole open between the right 
and left aurieles of the heart; and, in many, the cana- 
lis arterioſus alſo : and while the phoca remains under 
water, which he may continue an hour or two more or 
leſs, his reſpiration is ſtopped; and the blood, not find- 
ing the paſſage thro' the pulmonary artery free, ruſhes 
through the hole from the right to the left auricle, and 
partly through the arterial eanal, being a ſhort paſſage 
to the aorta, and thence to every part of the body, 
maintaining the circulation: but, upon riſing to come 
aſhore, the blood finds its paſſage again through the 
lungs the moment he reſpires. 

hus the foetus in utero, during his confinement, See Felus 

having the lungs compreffed, and confequently the pul- 
monary arteries and veins impervious, has the circula- 
tion of the blood carried on through the oval hole and 
the arterial canal. Now, fo far the phoca in the water, 
and the fœtus in utero, are analogous ; but they differ 
in other material circumſtances. One is, that the foetus, 
having never reſpired, remains ſufficiently nouriſhed - 
by the maternal blood circulating through him, and. 
continues to grow till the time of his birth, without 
any want of reſpiration during nine months confine- 
ment : the phoca, having reſpired the moment of his 
birth, cannot live very long without it, for the reaſons 
given before; and this hole and canal would be cloſed 
in them, as it is in land-animals, if the dam did not; 
ſoon after the birth of the cub, carry him fo very fre- 
quently into the water to teach him; by which prac- 
tice theſe paſſages are kept open during life, other- 
wiſe they would not be capable of attaining the food 
deligned for them by Providence. 

— difference is, that the phoca, as was ſaid be- 
fore, would be relaxed by maceration in remaining too 
long in the water; whereas the fœtus in utero ſuffers. 
no injury from continuing its full number of months. 
in the fluid it ſwims in: the reaſon is, that water is a 
powerful ſolvent, and penetrates the pores of the ſkins. 
of land- animals, and in time can diſſolve them; where- 
as the liquor amnii is an inſipid ſoft fluid, impregnated 
with particles more or leſs mucilaginous, and utterly 
incapable of making the leaſt alteration in the cutis of 
the foetus. | ; 

Otters, beavers, and ſome kinds of rats, go occafion- 
ally into the water for their prey, but cannot remain 
very long under water. LI have often gone to ſhoot 
otters, ({ays our author), and watched all their motions: 

I have ſeen. one of them go ſoftly from a bank into the 
river, and dive down ; = in about two minutes rife, at 
ten or fifteen yards from the place he went in, with a 
middling ſalmon in his mouth, which he brought on 
ſhore : I ſhot him, and faved the fiſh whole.” Now, 
as all fœtuſes have theſe paſſages open, if a whelp of a 
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true water- ſpaniel was, immediately after its birth, ſer- 


ved as the phoca does her cubs, and immerſed in water, 
to ſtop reſpiration for a little time every day, it is pro- 
bable that the hole and canal would be kept open, and 
the dog be made capable of remaining as long under 
water as the phoca. 

Frogs, how capable ſoever of remaining in the wa- 
ter, yet cannot avoid living on land, for they reſpire + 

an 
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4A mphivia. and if a frog be thrown into a river, he makes to the 


+ See Lacer- 


ta, 


See Hippo- 
Pola mus. 


See Teſtu- 
de. 
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ſhore as faſt as he can. 

The lizard kind, ſuch as may be called water-liz- 
ards , are all obliged to come to land, in order to de- 
poſit their eggs, to reſt, and to ſleep. Even the cro- 
codiles, who dwell much in rivers, ſleep and lay their 
eggs on ſhore; and, while in the water, are compelled 
to riſe to the ſurface to breathe : yet, from the tex- 
ture of his ſcaly covering, he is capable of remaining 
in the water longer by far than any ſpecies of the pho- 
ca, whoſe ſkin is analogous to that of a horſe or cow. 

The hippopotamus “, who wades into the lakes or 
rivers, is a quadruped, and remains under the water a 
conſiderable time; yet his chief reſidence is upon land, 
and he muſt come on ſhore for reſpiration. . .. 

The teſtudo, or ſea- tortoiſe F, though he goes out to 
ſea and is often found far from land; yet being a re- 
ſpiring animal, cannot remain long under water. He has 
EA. , a power of rendering himſelf ſpecifically heavier 
or lighter than the water, and therefore can let himſelf 
down to avoid an enemy or a ſtorm: yet he 1s under a 
neceſſity of riſing frequently to breathe, for reaſons gi- 
ven before; and his moſt uſual ſituation, while at ſea, 
is upon the furface of the water, feeding upon the va- 
rious ſubſtances that float in great abundance every 
where about him; theſe animals ſleep ſecurely upon the 
ſurface, but not under water; and can remain longer 
at ſea than any other of this claſs, except the crocodile, 
becauſe, as it is with the latter, his covering is not in 
danger of being too much macerated; yet they muſt go 
on | And to copulate and lay their eggs. | 

2, The conſideration of theſe is ſufficient to inform 
us of the nature of the firſt order of the claſs of amphi- 
bious animals ; let us now ſee what 1s to be ſaid of the 
ſecond in our diviſion of them, which are ſuch as chiefly 
inhabit the waters, but occaſionally go on ſhore. 

Theſe are but of two kinds: the &. 2g and water ſer- 
pents or ſnakes of every kind. It is their form that 
qualifies them for loco- motion on land, and they know 
their way back to the water at will; for by their ſtrue- 
ture they have a ſtrong periſtaltic motion, by which 
they can go forward at a pretty good rate: whereas al] 
other kinds of fiſh, whether vertical or horizontal, are 
incapable of a voluntary loco-motion on ſhore; and 
therefore, as ſoon as ſuch fiſh are brought out of the 


water, after having flounced a while, they lie motion- 


leſs, and ſoon die. 
Let us now examine into the reaſon why theſe ver- 


micular fiſh, the eel and ſerpent kinds, can live a conſi- 


derable time on land, and the vertical and horizontal 
kinds die almoſt immediately when taken out of the 
water: and, in this reſearch, we ſhall come to know 
what analogy there is between land animals and thoſe 
of the waters, All land- animals have lungs, and can 


live no longer than while theſe are inflated by the am- 


bient air, and alternately compreſſed for its expulſion 
that is, while reſpiration is duly carried on, by a regu- 
lar inſpiration and exſpiration of air. 

In like manner, the fiſh in general have, inſtead of 
lungs, gills or branchiæ: and as in land-animals the 
lungs have a large portion of the maſs of blood circu- 
lating through them, which mult be ſtopped if the air 
has not a free ingreſs and egreſs into and from them; 
fo, in fiſh, there is a great number of blood-veſſels that 
paſs through the branchiz, and a great portion of their 
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blood circulates through them, which muſt in like d 
ner be totally Ropped, if the branchiæ are hepa 
tually wet with water. So that, as the air is to the lun 
in land-animals a conſtant aſſiſtant to the circulation; 
ſo is the water to the branchiz of thoſe of the river; 
and ſeas : for when theſe are out of the water, the bran. 
chiæ very ſoon grow criſp and dry, the blood · veſſels are 
ſhrunk, and the blood is obſtructed in its paſſage; ſo 
when the former are immerſed in water, or ot erbile 
prevented from having reſpiration, the circulation ceaſes, 
and the animal dies, \ | 

Again, as land-animals would be deſtroyed by too 
much maceration in water ; ſo fiſhes would, on the other 
hand, be ruined by too much exſiecation; the latter he. 
ing, from their general ſtructure and conſtitution, made 
fit to bear, and live in, the water; the former, by their 
conſtitution and form, to breathe and dwell in the air. 

But it may be aſked, why eels and water-ſnakes are 
capable of living longer in the air than the other kinds 
of fiſh? This is anſwered, by conſidering the providen- 
tial care of the great Creator for theſe and every one 
of his creatures: for, fince they were capable of loco- 
motion by their form, which they need not be if they 
were never to go on ſhore, it ſeemed neceſſary that they 
ſhould be rendered capable of living a conſiderable time 
on ſhore, otherwiſe their loco- motion would be in vain, 
How is this provided for? Why, in a moſt convenient 
manner : for this order of fiſhes have their branchiz 
well covered from the external drying air; they are alſo 
furniſhed with a ſlimy mucus, which hinders their be- 
coming criſp and dry for many hours; and their very 
ſkins 3 emit a mucous liquor, which keeps them 
ſupple and moiſt for a long time: whereas the branchiæ 
of other kinds of fiſh are much expoſed to the air, and 
want the ſlimy matter to keep them moiſt. Now, if 
any of theſe, when brought out of the water, were laid in 
a veſſel without water, they might be preſerved alive 
a conſiderable time, by only keeping the gills and ſur- 
face of the ſkin conſtantly wet, even without any water 
to ſwim in.” 

IT has been advanced, that man may, by art, be ren- 
dered amphibious, and able to live under water as well 
as frogs. As the fetus lives in utero without air, and 
the circulation is there continued by means of the fora- 
men ovale; by preſerving the paſſage open, and the 0- 
ther parts in /tatu quo, after the birth, the ſame facul- 


ty would {till continue. Now, the foramen, it is al- . 


leged, would be preſerved in its open ſtate, were peo. 
ple accuſtomed, from their infancy, to hold their breath 
a conſiderable time once a-day, that the blood might 
be forced to reſume its priſtine paſſage, and prevent its 
drying up as it uſually does. This conjecture ſeems, 
in ſome meaſure, ſupported by the practice of divers, 
who are taught from their childhood to hold their 
breath, and keep long under water, by which means the 
ancient channel is kept open. -A Calabrian monk at 
Madrid laid claim to this amphibious capacity, making 
an offer to the king of Spain, to continue twice twen” 
ty-four hours under water, without ever coming up to 
take breath. Kircher gives an account of a Sicilian, 
named the f/h Colas ; who, by a long habitude from his 

outh, had ſo accuſtomed himſelf to live in water, that 
his nature ſeemed to be quite altered; ſo that he Iv 
rather after the manner of a fiſh than a man. 
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term uſed to denote a phraſe ſuſceptible of two differ- 
ent interpretations. Amphibology ariſes from the or- 
Jer of the phraſe, rather than from the ambiguous 
meaning of a word. : : ; 

AMPHIBRACHYS, in ancient poetry, the name 
of a foot conſiſting of three ſyllables, whereof that in 
the middle is long, and the other two ſhort; ſuch 1s the 
word [abire]. 8 5 

AMPHICOME, in natural hiſtory, a kind of figu- 
red ſtone, of a round ſhape, but rugged, and beſet with 
eminences, celebrated on account of its uſe in divina- 
tion. The word is originally Greek, 2 7. A. u- 
trinque comata, or hairy on all ſides. This ſtone is 
alſo called Erotylos, Egaſudec, Amatoria, probably on 
account of its ſuppoſed power of creating love. The 
amphicome is mentioned by Democritus and Pliny, 
tho? little known among the moderns. Mercatus takes 
it for the ſame with the /apis ſumbricatus, of which he 
gives a hgure. : 

AMPHICTYONS, in Grecian antiquity, an aſſem- 
bly compoſed of deputies from the difterent ſtates of 
Greece; and reſembling in ſome meaſure, the diet of 
the German empire. Some ſuppoſe the word Awpmxloves 
to be formed of «, about, and *1«w, or Ag, in 
regard the inhabitants of the country round about met 
here in council : others, with more probability, from 
Ampbhidyon, ſon of Deucalion, whom they ſuppoſe to 
have been the founder of this aſſembly ; though others 
will have Acrifius, king of the Argives, to have been 
the firſt who gave a form and Jaws to it. 

Authors give different accounts of the number of the 
Amphictyons, as well as of the ſtates who were enti- 
tled to have their repreſentatives in this council. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Harpocration, and Suidas, they 
were twelve from their firſt inſtitution, ſent by the fol- 
lowing cities and ſtates; the Ionians, Dorians, Per- 
rhzbians, Bœotians, Magneſians, Achzans, Phthians, 
Melians, Dolopians, Amanians, Delphians, and Pho- 
cians. ZEſchines reckons no more than eleven; in- 
ſtead of the Achzans, ZEnianians, - Delphians, and 
Dolopians, he only gives the Theſſalians, Oetians, 
and Locrians. Laſtly, Pauſanias's liſt contains only 
ten, viz. the Tonians, Dolopians, Theſſalians, ZEnia- 
nians, Magneſians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Phſci- 
ans, and Locrians. 

In the time of Philip of Macedon, the Phocians 
were excluded the alliance, for having plundered the 
Delphian temple, and the Lacedzmonians were ad- 


mitted in their place; but the Phocians, 60 years af- 


ter, having behaved gallantly againſt Brennus and his 
Gauls, were reſtored to their ſeat in the Amphictyonic 
council. Under Auguſtus, the city Nicopolis was ad- 
mitted into the body; and to make room for it, the 
Magneſians, Melians, Phthians, and ZEnianians, who 
till then had diſtinct voices, were ordered to be num- 
bered with the Theſſalians, and to have only one com- 
mon repreſentative, Strabo ſpeaks as if this council 
g extinct in the times of Auguſtus and Tiberius: 

ut Pauſanias, who lived many years after, under An- 
toninus Pius, aſſures us it remained entire in his time, 


and that the number of Amphictyons was then thirty. 


he members were of two kinds. 


Each city ſent 


8 deputies, under different denominations; one called 
0 "Mey, whoſe buſineſs ſeems to have been more im- 
4s: inſpect what related to ſacrifices and cere- 


mediate 
Vor, 
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monies of religion; the other Nuvxzyogac, charged with 
hearing and deciding of cauſes and differences between 
private perſons. Both had an equal right to delibe- 
rate and vote, in all that related to the common inte- 
reſts of Greece. The hieromnemon was elected by lot; 
the pylagoras by plurality of voices. | 

Tho? the Amphictyons were firſt inſtituted at Ther- 
mopylz, M. de Valois maintains, that their firſt place 
of reſidence was at Delphi; where, for ſome ages, the 
tranquillity of the times found them no other employ- 
ment than that of being, if we may fo call it, church- 
wardens of the temple of Apollo. In after-times, the 
approach of armies frequently drove them to 'Thermo- 

ylæ, where they took their ſtation, to be nearer at 

and to oppoſe the enemies progreſs, and order timely 
ſuccour to the cities in danger. Their ordinary reſi- 
dence, however, was at Del; hi, 

Here they decided all public differences and diſputes 
between any of the cities of Greece; but before they 
entered on buſineſs, they jointly ſacrificed an ox cut in- 
to ſmall pieces, as a ſymbol of their union. Their de- 
terminations were received with the greateſt veneration, 
and even held ſacred and inviolable. 

The Amphictyons, at their admiſſion, took a ſolemn 
oath never to diveſt any city of their right of deputa- 
tion; never to avert its running waters; and if any at- 
tempts of this kind were made * others, to make mor- 
tal war againſt them: more ep in caſe of any 
attempt to rob the temple of any of its ornaments, that 
they would employ hands, feet, tongue, their whole 
power, to revenge it.— This oath was backed with ter- 
rible imprecations againſt ſuch as ſhould violate it; e. gr. 
May they meet all the vengeance of Apollo, Diana, 
Minerva, &c. their ſoil produce no fruit, their wives 
bring forth nothing but monſters, &c. 

The ſtated terms of their meeting was in ſpring and 
autumn ; the ſpring meeting was called Ea Ilvacie, 
that in autumn Melee. Go extraordinary occaſions, 
however, they met at any time of the year, or even con- 
tinued fitting all the year round. 

Philip of Macedon uſurped the right of preſiding in 
the aſſembly of the Amphictyons, and of firſt conſulting 
the oracle which was called Hoa. 

AMPHIDROMIA, a feaſt celebrated by the an- 
cients on the fifth day after the birth of a child. 

AMPHIDRYON, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes 
the veil or curtain which was drawn before the door 
of the bema in ancient churches. 

AMPHILOCHLIA, the territory of the city of Ar- 
gos in Acarnania; Amphilochium, (Thucydides); call- 
ed Amphilochi (from the people, ) in the lower age, 15 

hanus.) A town alſo of Spain, in Gallicia, built by 
Bn and denominated from Amphilochus one of 
his companions, . (Strabo :) now Orenſe. W. long. 8. 
20. lat. 42. 36. 

AMPHILOCHIUS, biſhop of Iconium, in the 
fourth century, was the friend of St Gregory Nazian- 
zen and-St Baſil. He aſſiſted at the firſt general coun- 
cil of Conſtantinople in 381; preſided at the council of 
Sidz; and was a ſtrenuous oppoſer of the Arians. He 
died in 394; and his works were publiſhed in Greek 
and Latin, at Paris 1644, by Francis Combefis. 

AMPHILOCHIUS, ſon of g and Eri- 
phyle, was a celebrated diviner. He had an altar erec- 


ted to him at Athens, and an oracle at Mallus in Ct- 
Rr licia, 
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Amphi- licia, which city was founded by him and Mopſus. 'The 
macer anſwers of this oracle were given by dreams; the party 
Abbie inquiring uſed to paſs « night in the temple, and that 
bæna. night's dream was the anſwer. Dion Caſſius mentions 
a picture done by order of Sextus Condianus, repreſent- 
ing the anſwer he received of the oracle, in the reign 
of the emperor Commodus. 

AMPHIMACER, in ancient poetry, a foot con- 
fiſting of three ſyllables, whereof the firſt and laſt are 
long, and that in the middle ſhort ; ſuch is the word 
(Com, 

AMPHION, fon of Jupiter and Antiope ; who, ac- 
cording to the poets, made the rocks follow his muſic; 
and at his harp the ftones of Thebes danced into walls 
and a regular city. 

AMPHIPOLES, in antiquity, the principal ma- 
giſtrates of Syracuſe. They were eftabhſhed by Ti- 
moleon in the og Olympiad, after the expulſion of 
the tyrant Dionyſius. They governed Syracuſe for the 
y of zoo years: and Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, 
that they ſubſiſted in his time. 

AMPHIPOLIS, a city of Macedonia, an Athe- 
nian colony, on the Strymon, but on which fide is not 
. fo certain: Pliny places it in Macedonia, on this fide; 

but Scylax, in Thrace, on the other. 'The name of the 
town, Amphipolis, however, ſeems to reconcile their dit- 
ference ; becauſe, as Thucydides obſerves, it was waſh- 
ed on two ſides by the Strymon, which dividing itſelf 
into two channels, the city ſtood in the middle, and on 
the fide towards the ſea there was a wall built from 
channel to channel. Its ancient name was Emre odo, the 
Nine Ways, (Thucydides, Herodotus.) 'The citizens 
were called Amphipolitani, ( Livy.) It was afterwards 
_— 9 briſtopolis; now Cbriſopoli, or Chiſapoli, (Hol- 
enius. 

Aurhiroris, a town of Syria, on the Euphrates, 
built by Seleucus, called by the Syrians Turmeda, 
c the ſame with Thapſacus, (Pliny) ; and 

uppoſed to have been only renewed and adorned by 

I becauſe long famous before his time, (Xeno- 

ON. 

: AMPHIPPII, in Grecian antiquity, ſoldiers who, 
in war, uſed two horſes without ſaddles, and were dex- 
terous enough to Jeap from one to the other. 

AMPHIPROREZ, in the naval affairs of the an- 
cients, veſſels with a prow at each end. They were 
uſed chiefly in rapid rivers and narrow channels, where 
it was not eaſy to tack about. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE, in the architecture of the 
ancients, a temple which had four columns in the front, 
and as many in the aſpect behind. 

AMPHISB/ENA, in zoology, a genus of ſerpents 
belonging to the order of amphibia ſerpentes, ſo called 
from the falſe notion of its having two heads, becauſe 
it moves with either end foremoſt. 

The head of the amphiſbzna is ſmall, ſmooth, and 
blunt ; the noſtrils are very ſmall ; the eyes are minute 
and blackiſh ; and the mouth is furniſhed with a great 
number of ſmall teeth. The body is cylindrical, about 
a foot Jong, and divided into about 200 annular convex 
iegments hke thoſe of a worm; and it has about 40 
longitudinal ſtreaks, of which 12 on each fide are in 
the form of ſmall croffes like the Roman X; the anus 
is a tranſverſe lit; and the laſt ring or ſegment of the 
belly has eight ſmall papillæ, forming a tranſverſe line 
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before the anus; the tail, . e. all the ſpace bel WT 
anus, is ſhort, conſiſting of thirty ahora whom * 
without being marked with the croſs- lines, and is thick 
and blunt at the point. The colour of the whole ani. 
mal is black, variegated with white; but the black 
revails moſt on the back, and the white on the belly. 
t has a great reſemblance to a worm, living in the 
earth, and moving equally well with either end fore. 
moſt. There * 5 two ſpecies, viz. 1. The faligi. 
noſa, which anſwers exactly to the above deſcription, 
and is found in Libya and in different parts of Ame. 
rica. 2. The alba, which is totally white, is a native 
of both the Indies, and is generally found in ant-hil. 
locks. The bite of the amphiſbæna is reckoned to he 
mortal by many authors ; but as it is not furniſhed 
with dog-fangs, the uſual inſtruments of conveying the 
poiſon of ſerpents, later writers eſteem it not to be poi. 
ſonous. They feed upon ants and earth-worms, but 
particularly the latter. See Plate XI. fig. 2. 
AMPHISCII, among geographers, a name applied 
to the people who inhabit the torrid zone. The Am- 
phiſcn, as the word imports, have their ſhadows one 
part of the year towards the north, and the other to- 
wards the ſouth, according to the ſun's place in the ec- 
liptic. They are alſo called Aſcii. See Asc1, 
AMPHISSA, the capital of the Locri Oxolz, one 
hundred and twenty ſtadia (or 15 2 to the weſt of 
Delphi, (Pauſanias.) So called, becauſe ſurrounded on 
all hands by mountains, (Stephanus.) Hence Anphiſ⸗ 
ſei, the inhabitants; o plundered the temple at 
Delphi, (Demoſthenes. )—Alfo a town of Magna Græ- 
cia, at the mouth of the Sagra, on the coaſt of the 
Farther Calabria, ſituated between Locri and Caulona; 
now called Rocella. Amphiſſus the epithet, (Ovid.) 
AMPHITANE, among ancient naturaliſts, a ſtone 
ſaid to attract gold, as the loadſtone does iron. Pliny 
ſays it was found in that part of the Indies where the 
native gold lay ſo near the ſurface of the earth as to 
be turned up in ſmall maſſes, among the earth of ant- 
hills; and deſcribes it to have been of a ſquare figure, 
and of the colour and brightneſs of gold. The deſcrip- 
tion plainly points out a well-known foſſil, called, by 
Dr Hill, pyricubium : this is common in the mines of 
moſt parts of the world; but neither this nor any other 
ſtone was ever ſuppoſed, in our times, to have the power 
of attractin gold. ; 
AMPHITHEATRE, in antiquity, a ſpacious e- 
difice, built either round or oval, with a number of i- 
ſing ſeats, upon which the people uſed to behold the 
combats of gladiators, of wild beaſts, and other ſports. 
Amphitheatres were at firſt only of wood ; and it was 
not till the reign of Auguſtus, that Statilius Taurus 
built one, for the firſt time, of ſtone. The lowelt part 
was of an oval figure, and called arena, becauſe, forth 
conveniency of the combatants, it was uſually ſtr 
with ſand ; and round the arena were vaults ſtyled c. 
ver, in which were confined the wild beaſts appointed 
for the ſhews. 
Above the caveæ was erected a large circular per! 
ſtyle, or podium, adorned with columns. This was tlie 
place of the emperors, ſenators, and other perlons 0 
diſtinction. a 
The rows of benches were above the podium. Their 
figure was circular; and they were entered by avenue's 
at the end of which were gates called yom?9ri#- The 
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* oſt perfect remains we now have of amphi- 
i 3 that of Veſpaſian called the coliſeum, that 
mplito4e- at Verona in Italy, and that at Niſmes in Lan uedoc. 

AMPHITRITE, daughter of Oceanus and Doris, 
and wife to Neptune. 

AMPHITRYON, fon of Alcznus, leſs known by 
his own exploits than from his wife Alcmena's adven- 
ture, See ALCMENA. 
AMPHORA, in antiquity, a liquid meaſure among 
the Greeks and Romans. The Roman amphora con- 
tained forty-eight ſextaries, and was equal to about 
ſeven gallons one pint Engliſh wine-meaſure ; and the 
Grecian or Attic amphora contained one third more. 
Aut Hog A, was alſo a dry meaſure uſed by the Ro- 
mans, and contained about three buſhels. 

AmnrHoRa, among the Venetians, is the largeſt mea- 
ſure uſed for liquids, containing about 16 quarts. 

AMPHORARIUM vixum, in antiquity, denotes 
that which is drawn or poured into amphora, or pitch- 
ers; by way of diſtinction from vinum doliare, or caſk 
wine. The Romans had a method of keeping wine in 
anphore for many years to ripen, by faſtening the lids 
tight down with pitch or gypſum, and placing them 
either in a place where the ſmoke came, or under 
ground. 

AMPHOTIDES, in antiquity, a kind of armour 
or covering for the ears, worn by the ancient pugiles, 
to prevent their adverſaries from laying hold of that 


Art. 
5 AMPHTHILL, a town in Bedfordſhire, ſeated plea- 
tantly between two hills, but in a barren ſoil. W. Long. 
0. 29. N. Lat. 52. 2. 
AMPLIATION, in a general ſenſe, denotes the act 
of enlarging or extending the compaſs of a thing. 


the title Ampliator civium given him, on account of 
his having extended the jus civitatis, or right of ci- 
tizenſhip, to many ſtates and people before excluded 
from that privilege. In effect, it is generally ſuppoſed 
to have been this prince that made the famous conſtitu- 
tion, whereby all the ſubje&s of the empire were made 
citizens of Rome. 

 AmPL1aT1ON, in Roman antiquity, was the defer- 
ring to paſs ſentence in certain cauſes. This the judge 
aid, by pronouncing the word amplins ; or by writing 
the letters N. L. for non liquet ; thereby fignifying, 


that, as the cauſe was not clear, it would be neceſſary to 
bring further evidence. 


AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric. See Exacct- 
ATION, 

_ AMPLITUDE, in aftronomy, an arch of the ho- 
"1zon intercepted between the eaſt or weſt point, and 
the centre of the ſun, or a planet, at its riſing or ſet- 
ung; and ſo is either north and ſouth, or ortive and 
occaſive. | 

| Magnetical AmeLitupe, the different riſing or ſet- 
ing ot the ſun from the eaſt or weſt points of the com- 
Pals. It is found by obſerving the ſun, at his riſing 
, nd ſetting, by an amplitude-compaſs. 

AMPSAGA, a river of ancient Numidia *. 
AMPSANCTI VALLIS, or AmysaxcTi Lacus, 
| 7 or lake in the heart of the Hirpini, or Principa- 
Ther 0 ltra, near the city Tricento, (Cicero, Virgil, Pli- 
venues: BAL it 1s now called Mufti, from Mephitis, the god- 
1 eis of ſtench, who had a temple there. The ancient 
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Oa a medal of the emperor Antoninus Pius, we find 
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poets imagined that this gulf led to hell. It is alſo call- 
ed 1 70 WRT, 
AMPULLA, in antiquity, a round big - bellied veſ- 
ſel which the ancients uſed in their baths, to contain oil 
for anointing their bodies.—Alfo the name of a cup for 
drinking out of at table. | 
AMPURA, a province of the kingdom of Pern, 
before its conqueſt by the Spaniards, ; 2x the inha- 
bitants worſhipped two lofty mountains from a princi- 
- of gratitude, becauſe of the deſcent of the water 
rom them by which their lands were fertilized. It is 
ſaid to have been conquered by Virachoca the 870 inca. 
AMPURIAS, the capital of the territory of Am- 


Am pulla 


l 
Amſter. 
dam. 


© rr in Catalonia, ſeated at the mouth of the river 


uvia, in E. Long. 2. 56. N. Lat. 42. 5. The land 
about it is varren, full of briars and bulruſhes, except 
in ſome places, which produce flax. 

AMPUTATION, in ſurgery, the cutting off a 
limb, or any part, from the body *. 


- 


See Surgec- 


AMRAS, a ſtrong caſtle of Germany, ſeated in Ti- J. u 25, 


rol. E. Long. 11. 40. N. Lat. 47. O0. It is full of 
rarities of every kind; and has a library, with the por- 
traits of many learned men. 

AMSBURY, or AmBERsBURY, a town in Wilt- 
ſhire, lying in W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 51. 29. It 
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is the Pagus Ambri, famous for a monaſtery built by 


one Ambrus, and afterwards for a nunnery of noble 
women, 'There is a nobleman's ſeat here, buile by I- 
nigo Jones, to which new works were added under the 
direction of Lord Burlington. It is 80 miles weſt of 
London, and ſix miles north of Salisbury. 

AMSDORFIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of 
Proteſtants in the XVI᷑ century, who took their name 
from Amſdorf their leader. They maintained, that 

ood works were not only unprofitable, but were ob- 
flacles to ſalvation. | 

AMSTERDAM, the capital city of the province 
of Holland and of the United Netherlands, is ſeated 
on the river Amſtel and an arm of the fea called the 
Wye. The air is but indifferent, on account of the 
marſhes that ſurround it, and render the city almoſt in- 
acceſſible : but this inconvenience 1s abundantly recom- 
penſed by the utility of its commerce, which the port 
ſerves greatly to promote; for it will contain above a 
thouſand large ſhips. 

In 1204, it was nothing but a ſmall caſtle, called 
Amſtel from the name of the river, which its lords 
made a retreat for fiſhermen, who at firſt lived in huts 
covered with thatch : but it ſoon became confiderable, 
and had a bridge and towers built about it, inſomuch 
that it roſe to a ſmall city; though, till the year 1490, 
it was ſurrounded with nothin Tut a weak palliſado, 
The walls were then built with brick, to defend it 
from the incurſions of the inhabitants of Utrecht, with 
whom the Hoxanders were often quarrelling ; but ſome 
months afterwards it was almoſt reduced to aſhes. In 
1512, it was beſieged by the people of Guelderland ; 
who, not being able to take it, ſet fire to the ſhips in 
the harbour. In 1525, an Anabaptiſt leader, with 600 
of his followers, got into the city in the r at- 
tacked the town-houſe, and defeated thoſe that made 
any reſiſtance. At length they barricaded, with wool 
and hop-ſacks, the avenues to the market-place, where 
theſe enthuſialts were poſted; and ſo put a ſtop to their 
fury till day appeared, at which time the citizens fell 
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upon them on all ſides, and forced them to retire into 
the town-houſe, where molt of them were cut to pieces. 
About ten years after, there was another tumult raiſed 
by a parcel of fanatics, conſiſting of men and women, 
who ran about the ſtreets ſtark naked, and had a de- 
ſign of making themſelves maſters of the town-houſe. 

heir ſhricks and cries, which were dreadful enough, 
ſoon alarmed the inhabitants, who ſeized the greateſt 
part of them, and gave them the chaſtiſement they de- 
ſerved. 

Amſterdam was one of the laſt cities that embraced 
the reformed religion. It was beſieged by the Hollan- 
ders in 1578, and ſubmitted after a ſiege of ten months. 
One article of the capitulation was, a free exerciſe 
of the Roman-catholic religion : but this was not ob- 
ſerved by the Proteſtants; for they ſoon drove the eccle- 
fiaſtics, monks, and nuns, out of the city, broke the 
images, and demoliſhed the altars. From this time it 
became the general rendezvous of all nations and of e- 
very ſeq, which raiſed it to that degree of grandeur 
and opulence it now enjoys. The inhabitants were of- 
ten obliged to enlarge the bounds of their city, and in 
1675 it was increaſed to its preſent extent. It was ſur- 
rounded with a brick wall, and a large ditch, 80 feet 
broad, full of running water. The walls were fortified 
with 26 baſtions, on each of which there is now a wind- 
mill. There are eight gates towards the land, and one 
towards the water. 

Amſterdam being ſeated in a marſhy ſoil, is built on 
piles of wood, for which reaſon no coaches are allow- 
ed, except to great men and phyſicians, who pay a tax 
for that privilege; and all kinds of goods are drawn on 
fledges. It ſtands ſo low, that they would be expoſed 
to inundations, if they did not ſecure themſelves by 
dikes and ſluices. The fineſt ſtreets are, the Keyſar's 
Graft, or Emperor's Canal ; the Heer Graft, or Lords 


Canal; the Cingel ; and the ſtreet of Haerlem. The 


principal canal is remarkable for its houſes, which are 
magnificent ſtructures, of an equal height. Here are 
three prodigious ſluices, and a great number of canals, 
which croſs the city in many parts, and render the ſtreets 
clean and pleaſant. The canals are deep, their ſides are 
lined with hewn ſtone, they have —— rows of trees 
planted on each fide, and many ſtone- bridges over dif- 
ferent parts of them. | 

The fineſt is that called the Ammaract, which is 
formed by the waters of the Amftel, into which the 
tide comes up, and on the ſides of which are two large 
quays. This canal has ſeveral bridges. The principal 
is that next the ſea, called Pont-Neuf, or the New 
Bridge : it is 660 feet long, and 70 broad, with iron 
wits ha on each fide ; it has 36 arches, of which 11 
are very high, and eight are ſhut up to incloſe the 
yachts. From this bridge there is a moſt charming 
proſpe& of the city, port, and ſea. 'The port is a 
mile and half in length, and above a thouſand paces 
in breadth : it is always filled with a multitude of veſ- 
fels, which look like a foreſt, or rather a floating city. 
The ſtreets in general are well paved, and the r 
built of brick or ſtone. Towards the ſides of the ha- 
ven, the city 18 incloſed with great poles driven into 
the ground, which are joined 2 large beams placed 
horizontally. There are openings to let the ſhips in 
and out, which are ſhut every night at the ringing of a 
bell, Amſterdam. is computed. to be half as big as 


1 


London; and the number of houſes are ſaid to amount 4 
0, 
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to 26,035. 
The public buildin 
ſtadt-houſe was founded in 1648; it is built upon 


14,000 wooden piles; and its front is 282 feet long, its 


ſides 255 feet, and its height to the roof 116. There 
is a marble pediment in the front, whereon a woman is 
carved in relievo, holding the arms of the city ; ſhe is 
ſeated in a chair, ſupported by two lions, with an olive. 
branch in her right hand; on each fide are four Naiads, 
who preſent her with a crown of palm and laurel, and 
two other marine goddeſſes preſent her with different 
ſorts of fruit; beſides, there is Neptune with his tri. 
dent, accompanied with Tritons, a ſea-unicorn, and a 
ſea-horſe. On the top ſtand three ſtatutes in bronze, 
repreſenting Juſtice, Strength, and Plenty. On the 
top of the ſtructure is a round tower, 50 feet above 
the roof, adorned with ſtatues, and an harmonious 
chime of bells, the biggeſt of which weighs about 
7000 pounds, and the next 6000 ; they are made to 
play different tunes every month. It has not one 
handſome gate, but only ſeven doors to anſwer to 
the number of the United provinces. On the floor 
of the great hall are two globes, the celeſtial and ter- 
reſtrial, which are 22 feet in diameter, and 69 in cir- 
cumference; they are made of black and white marble, 
and are inlaid with jaſper and copper. In general, all 
the chambers are enriched with paintings, carvings, 
and gildings. While this ſtadt-houſe was building, the 
old one was ſet on fire, and conſumed with all the ar- 
chives and regiſters. 

Under the ſtadt-houſe is a prodigious vault, wherein 
is kept the bank of Amſterdam, where there is vaſt 
quantity of ingots both of gold and filver, as alſo bags, 
which are ſuppoſed to be Fall of money. The doors 
are proof againſt petards, and are never opened but in 


the preſence of one of the burgomaſters. The priſons 


for debtors and criminals are likewife under the ſtadt- 
houſe; as alſo the guard-room for the citizens, wherein 
the keys of the city are locked every night. At the 
end of the great hall is the ſchepens or aldermens cham- 
ber, where civil cauſes are tried. Beſides theſe, there 
are the chambers of the ſenate and council, the burgo- 
maſter's chamber, the chambers of accounts, &c. In 
the ſecond ſtory is a large magazine of arms; and on 
the top of the building are fix , Pour ciſterns of water, 
which may be conveyed to any room in the houſe in 
caſe of fire, to prevent which the chimneys are lired 
with copper. | | 
The bourſe, or exchange, where the merchants a. 
ſemble, 1s all of free-ſtone, and built upon two thouſand 
wooden piles; its length is about two hundred feet, and 
its breadth one hundred and twenty-four; the galleries 
are ſupported by twenty-ſix marble columns, upon each 
of which are the names of the people that are to meet 
there; they are all numbered, and there is a place fix- 
ed for every merchandiſe .under ſome one of theſe num- 
bers. On the right hand of the gate is a ſuperb ſtair- 
caſe, which leads to the galleries, on one fide of whic 
there are ſeveral ſnops, and on the other a place to ſell 
clothes. It is not unlike the royal exchange in London. 
The houſe belonging to the Eaſt-India compa!) 
contains large magazines, full of the different ſorts o 
commodities brought from the Eaſt-Indies. The 


building was formerly uſed for the city arſenal. T wy 
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directors hold their aſſemblies there twice a- week. 


a very fine building: it was formerly a convent be- 
longing to the nuns of St Agnes. ere they teach 
Latin, the oriental languages, theology, philoſophy, 
hiſtory, Oc. The lawyers and phyſicians have IiKewiſe 
their ſchools. There are eleven churches belonging to 
the eſtabliſhed religion, and one for Engliſh Preſbyte- 
rians, · none beſides which are allowed to have bells. 
Other ſects may have churches, except the Roman- ca- 
tholics, who meet in private houſes without moleſta- 
tion. The Jews have two fine ſynagogues, one for the 
Portugueſe, and the other for the Germans. Some 
of the churches are very ſtately 3 but not ſo 
remarkable as to deſerve a particular deſcription. 

Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral hoſpitals, or houſes 
for orphans, for poor widows, for ſick perſons, and for 
mad people; all which are regulated with much pru- 
dence. The Raſp-Houſe, which was formerly a nun- 
nery, is now a ſort of a work-houſe for men that be- 
have ill. They are commonly ſet to ſaw or raſp Brafil 
wood; and if they will not perform their taſk, they are 
put into a cellar which the water runs into, where if 
they do not almoſt conſtantly ply the pump, they run 
the riſk of being drowned. There is likewiſe a ſpin- 
houſe for debauched women, where they are obliged to 
ſpin wool, flax, and hemp, and do other work. All 
the hoſpitals are extremely neat, and richly adorned 
with pictures. They are maintained partly by volun- 
tary contributions, which are raiſed by putting money 
into the poor's-boxes fixed up all over the city ; and 
partly by taxing all public diverſions, as well at fairs 
as elſewhere. Likewiſe every perſon that paſſes thro? 
any of the gates at candle-light pays a penny for the 
ſame uſes. Theſe charities are taken care of by cer- 
tain officers called deacons. The governors are nomi- 
nated by the magiſtrates out of the moſt conſiderable 
men in the city. | 

The common ſort have places of diverſion called 
Spiel- Houſes, where there are mufic and dancing. 
They are much of the ſame kind as the hops which 
were ſo frequent about London. If ſtrangers go there, 
they mult take care not to make their addreſſes to a 
woman that is engaged to any other man. 

This city is governed by a ſenate or council, which 
conſiſts of 36 perſons, called a Vro2d/ſhap, who enjoy 
their places for life; and when any of them dies, the 
remainder chuſe another in his ſtead. This ſenate e- 
le&s deputies to be ſent to the States of Holland, and 
appoints the chief magiſtrates of the city, called Burgo- 


maſters, or Echevins, who are like our aldermen. he - 


number is twelve, out of which four are choſen every 
year to execute the office, and are called Burgomaſter- 
regent. Three of theſe are diſcharged every year, to 
make room for three others. One of the four is kept 
in to inform the new ones of the ſtate of affairs, and alſo 
prelides the three firſt months in the year, and the others 
taree months each; ſo that, when they are in this of- 
2 they may be compared to the lord-mayor of the 
7 of London. Theſe alterations and appointments 
4 made by their own body. They diſpoſe of all in- 
10r offices which become vacant during their regency. 
ey have likewiſe the direction of all public works, 


Vuch regard the ſafety, tranquillity, and embelliſh- 
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t new buildings added to it. The ment of the city. 'Tþe keys of the famous bank of 1 
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this city are in the hands of theſe magiſtrates. 

The college conſiſts of new burgomaſters or echevins, 
who are judges in all criminal affairs, without appeal; 
but in civil cauſes they may appeal to the council of the 
province. There are two treaſurers, a bailiff, and a 
penſionary. The bailiff continues in his office three 
years; and ſearches after criminals, takes care to pro- 
ſecute them, and ſees their ſentence executed. The 
penſionary is the miniſter of the magiſtracy, is well 
verſed in the laws, makes public harangues, and is 
the defender of the intereſts of the city. The city of 
Amſterdam contributes to the public income above 
50,000 livres per day, beſides the exciſe of beer, fleſh, 
and corn; which in all amounts to above one million ſix 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling a- year. This is more 
than is paid by all the reſt of the provinces put toge- 
ther; and yet Amſterdam bears but the fifth rank in 
the aſſembly of the ſtates of Holland, with this diſtinc- 
tion, that whereas other cities ſend two members, this 
ſends four. 

The militia of Amſterdam is very conſiderable; they 
have fixty companies, each of which has from 200 to 
zoo men, Jews and Anabaptiſts are excluded from this 
ſervice, not being admitted to bear arms. But they 
are obliged to contribute to the maintainance of the 
city-guard, which conliſts of 1400 ſoldiers; as alſo 
to the night- watch, who patrole about the ſtreets, and 
proclaim the hour. Beſides theſe, there are trumpeters 
on every church ſteeple, who ſound every half hour ; 
and if there happens a fire, they ring the fire-bell, and 
ſhow where it is. The inhabitants have excellent con- 
trivances to extinguiſh it ſpeedily. 

The trade of Amſterdam is prodigious: for almoſt 
the whole trade of the Eaſt-India company centres in 
this city, which beſides carries on a commerce with all 
the reſt of the world, inſomuch that it may be called 
the magazine or ſtore-houſe of Europe. They import 
a vaſt deal of corn from the Baltic, not ſo much for 
preſent conſumption, as to lay up againſt times of ſcar- 
city. The richeſt ſpices are entirely in the hands of. 
the Eaſt-India company, who furniſh all Europe there- 
with. They have vaſt quantities of military ſtores, with 
which they ſupply ſeveral nations; which is owing to 
their engroſſing moſt of the iron works on the Rhine 
and other great rivers that run into Holland. Thelongi- 


tude of Amſterdam is 4. 30. E.; the latitude, 52. 25. N. 


AMSTERDAM, is alſo the name of an iſland in the 
ſouth- ſea, ſaid to have been diſcovered by Taſman a 
Dutch navigator, but not taken notice of in. our later 
diſcoveries. | 

AMULET, a charm, or preſervative againſt miſ- 
chief, witchcraft, or diſeaſes. | 

Amulets were made of ſtone, metal, fimples, animals, 
and in a word of every thing that imagination ſuggeſted. 

Sometimes they conſiſted of words, characters, and 
ſentences, ranged in. a particular order, and engraved 
upon wood, c. and worn about the neck, or ſome 
other part of the body *. 

At other times they were neither written nor engra- 
ved ; but prepared with many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, 

eat regard being uſually paid to the influence of the 
2 he Arabians have given to this ſpecies of a- 
mulet the name of faliſman f. 


Amulet. 


* See Ala 
cadabra. 


7 See Talif- 


All nations have been fond of amulets: the Jews wan. 
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Amulet, were extremely ſuperſtitious in the uſe of them, to 

| drive away diſeaſes ; and the Miſna forbids them, un- 
leſs received from an approved man who had cured at 
leaſt three perſons before by the ſame means. 

Among the Chriſtians of the early times, amalets 
were made of the wood of the croſs, or ribbands with 
a text of ſcripture written in them, as preſervatives a- 
gainſt diſeaſes. Notwithſtanding the progreſs of lear- 
ning and refinement, there is not any country in Eu- 
rope, even at this day, who do not believe in ſome 
charm or other. 
tue of making amulets, which he exerciſes in the con- 
ſecrating of Agnus Dei's, | &c. The fpunge which has 
wiped his table, was formerly in great veneration on 
this account, as a preſervative from wounds, and death 
itſelf: on this account it was ſent with great ſolemnity 
by Gregory II. to the duke of Aquitain. 

AMURAT, or Amvrarn, I. the fourth emperor 
of the Turks, and one of the greateſt princes of the 
Ottoman empire, ſucceeded Solyman in 1360. He 
took from the Greeks Gallipoli, Thrace, and Adriano- 
ple, which laſt he choſe for the place of his refidence. 
He defeated the prince of Bulgaria, conquered Miſnia, 
chaſtiſed his rebellious baſhaws, and is ſaid to have gain - 
ed 36 battles. This prince, in order to form a body 
of devoted troops that might ſerve as the immediate 
guards of his perſon and dignity, appointed his offi- 
cers to ſeize annually, as the imperial property, the 
fifth part of the Chriſtian youth taken in war. Theſe, 
after being inſtructed in the Mahometan religion, inu- 
red to obedience by ſevere diſcipline, and trained to 
warlike exerciſes, were formed into a body diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Farifaries, or New Soldiers, E- 
very ſentiment which enthuſiaſm can inſpire, every 
mark of diſtinction that the favour of the prince could 
confer, were employed in order to animate this body 
with martial ardour, and with a conſciouſneſs of its 
own pre- eminence. The Janiſſaries ſoon became the 
chief ſtrength and pride of the Ottoman armies, and 
were diſtinguiſhed above all the troops whoſe duty it 
was to attend on the perſon of the ſultan.— At length 
the death of Lazarus, deſpot of Servia, who had en- 
deavoured in vain to ſtop the progreſs of Amurath's 
arms, touched Milo, one of his ſervants, in ſo ſenſible 
a manner, that, in revenge, he {tabbed the ſultan in 
the midſt of his troops, and killed him upon the ſpot, 
A. D. 1389, after he had reigned 23 years. 

AmvuRrarT II. the 1ioth emperor of the Turks, was 
the eldeſt ſon of Mahomet I. and ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in 1421. He beſieged Conſtantinople and Bel- 
grade without ſucceſs ; but he took Theſſalonica from 
the Venetians, and compelled the prince of Boſnia 
and John Caſtriot prince of Albany to pay him tri- 
bute. He obliged the latter to fend his three ſons as 
hoſtages ; among whom was George, celebrated in hiſ- 
_ tory by the name of Scanderbeg. John Hunniades de- 

feated Amurat's troops, and obliged him to make peace 
with the Chriſtian princes, in 1442. Theſe princes 

efterwards breaking the peace, Amurat defeated them 

in the famous battle of Varna, November 10 1444, 

which proved ſo fatal to the Chriſtians, and in which 

Ladiſlaus king of Hungary was killed. He afterwards 

defeated Hunniades, and killed above 20,000 of his 

men; but George Caſtriot, more known by the name 
of Scanderbeg, * re-eſtabliſhed in the eſtates of 


Amurat. 


4 See Agnus 
Dei, 
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The pope is ſuppoſed to have the vir- 
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his father, defeated the Turks ſeveral times, and obli. An 
ged Amurat to raiſe the ſigge of Croia, the capital of * 
Albany. Amurat died, chagrined with his ill — Amygiiu 
and infirm with age, February 11th 1451, at Adrian. © 
ople. It is obſerved to this prince's honour, that he 
always kept his treaties with the greateſt fidelity. 

AMURCA, the name of an antiquated medicine 
prepared by boiling the recrement or dregs of oil of 
olives to the conſiſtence of honey, and uſed as an a. 
ſtringent. 

AM CL, a city of Laconia, diſtant about 18 
miles from the metropolis, founded by Amyclas the 
ſon of Lacedæmon, and famed afterwards for the birth 
of Caſtor and Pollux the fons of Tyndareus, eighth 
king of Sparta. It was afterwards famed for ſendin 
a conſiderable colony of its own inhabitants into Upper 
Calabria, who built there a city which they called by 
the ſame name. This laſt city was ſituated between 
Caicta and Terracina, and gave its name to the neigh- 
bouring ſea, According to Pliny and Solinus, the 
territory of Amyelæ was ſo infeſted with vipers and o- 
ther ſerpents, that the inhabitants were obliged to a- 
bandon their dwellings and ſettle elſewhere. — Amon 
the ancient poets, the Amyeli, or inhabitants of this 
city, obtained the epithet of zaciti or filent. The rea- 
ſon of this was, either becauſe it was built by the La- 
cedæmonians, who, as they followed the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, were always inculcating the precept of 
filence, and thence called taciti; or becauſe of a law 
which obtained in this place, forbidding any one, un- 
der ſevere penalties, to mention the approach of an e- 
nemy. Before this law was made, the city was daily 
alarmed by falfe reports, as the enemy had been already 
at the gates. From terrors of this kind the abovemen- 
tioned law indeed delivered them; but in the end 
it proved the ruin of the city: for the Dorians ap- 
pearing unexpectedly under the walls, no one ventured 
to tranſgreſs the law; ſo that the city was eafily taken. 
They reduced it to an inconſiderable hamlet; in which, 
however, were ſeen ſome of the remains of its ancient 
grandeur. One of the fineſt buildings that eſcaped the 
common ruin, was the temple and ſtatue of Alexan- 
dra, whom the inhabitants pretended to be the ſame 
with Caſſandra the daughter of Priam. 

AMYGDALUS, the almond-tree ; a genus of th 
monogynia order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs 
of plants. —Linnæus claſſes the perſica or peach-tree 
along with the amygdalus; but for this, on account of 
the univerſally received diſtinction, we refer to the ar- 
ticle Prxsica. 

Species. 1. The communis, or common almond. 
This is cultivated more for the beauty of its flowers, 
than for its fruit. There are two varieties of this, one 
with ſweet, the other with bitter kernels, which often 
ariſe from the fruit of the ſame tree. 2. The dulcis, 
or jordan- almond, has a tender ſhell, and a large ſweet 
kernel. The leaves are broader, ſhorter, and grow 
much cloſer, than thoſe of the common ſort. The flow- 
ers are very ſmall, and of a pale colour inclining to white. 
3. The ſativus, with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves. The 
flowers of this ſpecies are white, and much ſmaller than 
thoſe of the common almond; its ſhoots are alſo {maller, 
and its joints cloſer; nor is the tree ſo hardy, and therefore 
it mould have the advantage of a warm ſituation, other: 
his fort flowers early in tue 


ſpring; 


wiſe it will not thrive. 1 
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but rarely bears fruit in Britain. 4. The ori- 
entalis, with ſpear-ſhaped filvery leaves, was found 
r growing near Aleppo, from whence the fruit was ſent 
to France, and thence into Britain. The leaves of the 
orientalis very much reſemble ſea- purſlane. The flow- 
ers are very ſmall, and are not ſucceeded by fruit in 
Britain. 5. The nana, or dwarf - almond, ſeldom riſes 
more than three feet high, and ſends out many ſide 
branches. The roots are very much ſubject to put out 
ſuckers, by which it may be increaſed in plenty; but if 
theſe are not annually taken away, they will ſtarve the 
old plants. This ſpecies flowers in April, and makes a 
fine appearance. 

Culture. See PeRSICA. 

Medicinal Uſes. Sweet almonds are of greater uſe 
in food than as medicines : but they are reckoned to 
afford little nouriſhment ; and, when eaten in ſuſtance, 
are not eaſy of digeſtion, unleſs thoroughly comminu- 
ted. They are ſuppoſed, on account of their ſoft unc- 
tuous quality, to obtund acrimonious juices in the pri- 
mz viz : peeled ſweet almonds, eaten fix or eight at a 
time, ſometimes give preſent relief in the heart-burn. 

Bitter almonds have been found poiſonous to dogs 
and ſundry other animals; and a water diſtilled from 
them, when made of a certain degree of ſtrength, 

they 


ſprings 


has had like effects. Nevertheleſs, when eaten, 
appear innocent to men, and have been not unfre- 
2 uſed as medicines: Boerhaave recommends 
them, in ſubſtance, as diuretics which heat but mode- 
rately, and which may therefore be ventured upon in 
acute diſeaſes. 

The oils obtained by expreſſion from both ſorts of 
almonds are in their ſenſible qualities the ſame. The 
uu virtues of theſe oils are, to blunt acrimonious 
wumours, and to ſoften and relax the ſolids: hence 
their uſe, internally, in tickling coughs, heat of urine, 
pains, and inflammations; and, externally, in tenſion 
and rigidity of particular parts. 

The milky ſolutions of almonds in watery liquors, 
commonly called emulſions, contain the oil of the ſub- 
ject, and participate in ſome degree of the emollient 
virtue thereof: but have this advantage above the pure 
oil, that they may be given in acute or inflammatory 
Glorders, without danger of the ill effects which the 
oil might ſometimes produce; ſince emulſions do not 
turn rancid or acrimonious by heat, as all the oils of 
this kind in a little time do. Several unctuous and re- 
linous ſubſtances, of themſelves not miſcible with wa- 
ia, may by trituration with almonds be eaſily mixed 
with it into the form of an emulſion ; and are thus ex- 
cellently fitted for medicinal uſe. In this form, cam- 
phor and the reſinous purgatives may be commodiouſly 
taken, See MarzRIA = nad 99. ] | 

AMYRAULT (Moſes), an eminent French Pro- 
* divine, born at Bourgueil in Touraine in 1596. 
1 ces at Saumur, where he was choſen profeſſor 
"A eology; ond his learned works gained him the e- 
erm of Cztholics as well as Proteſtants, particularly 
": carunal Richelieu, who conſulted him on aplan of re- 
eniting their churches, which, however, as may well be 
a 7 91g came to nothing. He publiſhed a piece in 
: den he attempted to explain the myltery of prede- 

dation and grace, which occaſioned a controverſ 
between hi 50 ſ, l > "wy 
revs m and ſome other divines. He alſo wrote, 
**p0:0gy for the Proteſtants ; a Paraphraſe on the 
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New Teſtament ; and ſeveral other books. 
nent divine died in 1664. "Is 
AMYRBERIS in botany. See Berntrts. 
AMYRIS, a genus of the monogynia order, belong- 
ing to the — claſs of plants. The moſt benny. 
able ſpecies are, 1. The elemifera, or ſhrub which bears 
the gum elenti, a native of America, It 3 to the 


height of about fix fect, producing trifoliated ſtiff 


ſhining leaves, growing oppolite to one another on foot- 
ftalks two inches long. At the ends of the branches 
mw four or five ſlender ſtalks ſet with many very 

all white flowers. 2. The opobalſamum is an 
ever - green ſhrub, growing ſpontaneouſly in Arabia, 
from whence the opobalſam, or balm of gilead, is 
procured. 3. Toxifera, or poiſon-wood, is a ſmall 
tree, with a ſmooth li n bark. Its leaves 
are winged; the middle rib is ſeven or-eight inches 
long, with pairs of pinnæ one againſt another on inch- 
long footſtalks. The fruit hangs in bunches, is ſha- 
ped like a pear, and is of a purple colour, covering 
an oblong hard ſtone. From the trunk of this tree di- 
ftils a liquid as black as ink. Birds feed on the fruit; 
particularly one, called the purple groſi- beal, on the mu- 
cilage that covers the ſtone. It grows uſually on rocks, 
in Providence, Ilathera, and others of the Bahama 
iſlands. The other ſpecies of this plant mentioned by 
Linnzus are, the filvatica, the maritima, gileadenſis, 
protium, and balſamifera. 

ANA, among phyſicians, denotes a quantity equa' 
to that of the preceding ingredient. It is abbreviated 
thus, Ia, or j. 

ANABOA, a ſmall iſland ſituated near the coaſt of 
Loango in Africa, in E. Long. 99%. N. Lat. 1%. Here 
are ſeveral fertile valleys, which produce plenty of ba- 
nanas, oranges, pine-apples, lemons, citrons, tama- 
rinds, cocoa nuts, &c. together with vaſt quantities 
of cotton.—In this iſland are two high mountains, 
which, being continually covered with . 200 occaſion 
frequent rains. 

ANABAPTISTON, the ſame with ABaeTisToON.. 
ANABAPTISTS, a Proteſtant ſect which ſprun 
up in Germany immediately after the Reformation. It 
was founded in the year 1521, by Nicholas Storck, 
Mark Stubner, and Thomas Muncer ; who had been 
followers of Luther, but abandoned him on pretence 
that his doctrine was imperfect. Storck being a man 
of no learning, boaſted of inſpirations ; Stubner, who 
had wit and ſome learning, applied himſelf to find out 
ſuitable explications of the word of God ; and Mun- 
cer, who was bold and zealous, played the enthuſiaſt 

in the moſt extravagant manner. 

The moſt remarkable of their religious tenets related 
to the ſacrament of baptiſm ; which, as they contend- 
ed, ought to be adminiſtered only to perſons grown up 
to years of underſtanding, and ſhouid be performed 
not by ſprinkling them with water, but by dipping 
them in it: for this reaſon they condemned the baptiſm 
of infants; and, re-baptizing all whom they admitted 
into their ſociety, the ſect came to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of 4nahaptiſts. To this peculiar notion con- 
cerning baptiſm, Which has the appearance of bein 
founded on the practice of the church in the apoſtolic 
age, and contains nothing inconſiſtent with the peace 


and order of human ſociety, they added other princt- 


ples of a molt enthuſiaſtic as well as dangerous na- 
* ture. 
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an, bap- ture. They maintained, that among Chriſtians, who 


(its. had the precepts of the goſpel to direct and the 

2 ſpirit of God to guide them, the office of magi- 
ſtracy was not only unneceſſary, but an unlawful en- 
croachment on their ſpiritual liberty; that the diſtinc- 
tons occaſioned by birth, or rank, or wealth, being 
contrary to the ſpirit of the goſpel, which conſiders 
all men as equal, ſhould be entirely aboliſhed ; that 
all Chriſtians, throwing their poſſeſſions into one com- 
mon ſtock, ſhould live together in that ſtate of e- 
quality which becomes members of the ſame family ; 
that as neither the laws of nature, nor the precepts of 
the New Teſtament, had placed any reſtraints upon men 
with regard to the number of wives which they might 
marry,. they ſhould uſe that liberty which God himſelf 
had granted to the patriarchs. | 

By theſe doctrines they ſoon drew over vaſt numbers 
to their fide; in ſo much that Muncer ventured openly 
to exhort the people to reſiſt the magiſtrates, and con- 
ſtrain princes to diveſt themſelves of their authority. 
Accordingly the peaſants of Germany, to whom the 
idea of unlimited independence was peculiarly flattering, 
roſe in many places, and committed a thouſand acts of 
violence. But they were defeated by the troops of the 
empire, with great ſlaughter; and Muncer, who had 
deluded them, was taken, and beheaded in the year 
I525. 

"Bat though the inſurrection excited by that fanatic 
was ſo ſoon ſuppreſſed, ſeveral of his followers lurked 
in different places, and endeavoured privately to propa- 
gate his opinions. 

In thoſe provinces of Upper Germany which ha dal- 
ready been ſo cruelly waſted by their enthuſiaſtic rage, 
the magiſtrates watched their motions with ſuch ſevere 
attention, that many of them found it neceſſary to retire 
into other countries; ſome were puniſhed, others driven 
into exile, and their errors were entirely rooted out. 
But in the Netherlands and Weſtphalia, where the per- 
nicious tendency of their opinions was more unknown, 
and guarded againſt with leſs care, they got admit- 
tance into ſeveral towns, and ſpread the infection of 
their principles. 

In particular, two Anabaptiſt prophets, John Mat- 
thias, a baker of Haerlem, and John Boccold, or Beu- 
kels, a journeyman taylor of Leyden, poſſeſſed with the 
rage of making proſelytes, fixed their reſidence at Mun- 
ſter, an imperial city in Weſtphalia, of the firſt rank, un- 
der the ſovereignty of its biſhop, but governed byits own 
ſenate and conſuls. As neither of theſe fanatics 
wanted the talents neceſſary for ſuch an undertaking, 
great reſolution, the appearance of ſanity, bold pre- 
tenſions to inſpiration, and a confident and plauſible 
manner of diſcourſing, they ſoon gained many con- 

e verts. Among theſe were Rothman, who had firſt 
preached the e doctrine in Munſter, and Cnip- 
perdoling, a citizen of good birth and conſiderable 
eminence. Emboldened by the countenance of ſuch 
diſciples, they openly taught their opinions; and not 
ſatisfied with that liberty, they made ſeveral attempts, 
tho* without ſucceſs, to ſeize the town, in order to get 
their tenets eſtabliſhed by public authority. At laſt, 
having ſecretly called in their aſſociates from the neigh- 
bouring country, they ſuddenly took poſſeſſion of the 
arſenal and ſenate-houſe in the night-time ; and runnin 
through the ſteets with drawn ſwords, and horrible 
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loaded with glory and ſpoil. Intoxicated with this ſuc- 
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howlings, cried out alternately, „„ Repent, and h. 
% baptized,” and « Depart - 3 "M2 * 
nators, the canons, the nobility, together with the "— 
more ſober citizens, whether Papiſts or Proteſtants 
terrified at their threats and outeries, fled in confuſion. 
and left the city under the dominion of a frantic mul. 
titude, conſiſting chiefly of ſtrangers. Nothing now 
remaining to overawe or controul them, they ſet about 
modelling the government according to their own wild 
ideas: and though at firſt they ſhowed ſo much reve. 
rence for the ancient conſtitution, as to ele& ſenators 
of their own ſe&, and to appoint Cnipperdoling and 
another proſelyte conſuls, this was nothing more than 
form; for all their roceedings were directed by 
Matthias, who in the livle and with the authority of a 
prophet uttered his commands, which it was inſtant 
death to diſobey. Having begun with encouragin 
the multitude to pillage the churches, and deface their 
ornaments ; he enjoined them to deſtroy all books, ex- 
cept the bible, as uſeleſs or impious ; he appointed 
the eſtates of ſuch as fled to be confiſcated, and ſold to 
the inhabitants of the adjacent country ; he ordered 
every man to bring forth his gold, filver, and precious 
effects, and to lay them at his feet: the wealth amaſſed 
by theſe means, he depoſited in a public treaſury, 
and named deacons to diſpenſe it for the common uſe 
of all. The members of his commonwealth being thus 
brought to a perfect equality, he commanded all of them 
to eat at tables prepared in public, and even preſcribed 
the diſhes which were to be ſerved up each day. Ha- 
ving finiſhed his plan of reformation, his next care was 
to provide for the defence of the city ; and he took 
meaſures for that purpoſe with a prudence which ſa- 
voured nothing of fanaticiſm. He collected vaſt ma- 
2 of every kind; he repaired and extended the 
ortifications, obliging every perſon to work in his 
turn; he formed ſuch as were capable of bearing arms 
into regular bodies, and endeavoured to add the vigour 
of diſcipline to the impetuoſity of enthuſiaſm. He 
ſent emiſſaries to the Anabaptiſts in the Low Countries, 
inviting them to aſſemble at Munſter, which he digni- 
fied with the name of Mount Sion, that from thence 
they might ſet out to reduce all the nations of the earth 
under their dominion. He himſelf was unwearied in 
attending to every thing neceſſary for the ſecurity or 
increaſe of the ſect; animating his diſciples by bis 
own example to refuſe no labour, as well as to repine 
at no hardſhip ; and their enthuſiaſtic paſſions being 
kept from ſubſiding by a perpetual ſucceſſion of ex. 
hortations, revelations, and prophecies, they ſeemed 
ready to undertake or to ſuffer any thing in mainte- 
nance of their opinions. | 
Meanwhile, the biſhop of Munſter having aſſembled 

a conſiderable army, advanced to beſiege the town. On 
his approach, Matthias ſallied out at the head of ſome 
choſen troops; attacked one quarter of his camp; for- 
ced it; and, after great ſlaughter, returned to the city» 


ceſs, he appeared next day brandiſhing a ſpear ; and de- 
clared, that, in imitation of Gideon, * would go fort 
with a handful of men and ſmite the hoſt of the 14 

odly. Thirty perſons, whom he named, followe 
kim without heſitation in this wild enterprize, ® 
ruſhing on the enemy with a frantic courage Were = 
off to a man. The death of their prophet occaſion it 
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anbip- at firſt great conſternation among his diſciples ; but Boc- 


tilts. 


cold, by the ſame gifts and pretenſions which had 

ained Matthias credit, ſoon revived their ſpirits and 
—— to ſuch a he that he ſucceeded him in the 
ſame abſolute direction of all their affairs. As he did 
not poſſeſs that enterpriſing Nr which diſtinguiſhed 
his predeceſſor, he ſatisfied himſelf with carrying on 
a defenſive war z and, without attempting to annoy the 
enemy by ſallies, he waited for the ſuccours he expec- 
ted from the Low Countries, the arrival of which was 
often foretold and promiſed by their prophets. But 
thovgh leſs daring in action than Matthias, he was a 
wilder enthuſiaſt, and of more unbounded ambition. 
Soon after the death of his predeceſſor, having by ob- 
ſcure viſions and prophecies prepared the multitude for 
ſome extraordinary event, he ſtripped himſelf naked, 
and, marching through the ſtreets, proclaimed with a 
loud voice, „ That the kingdom of Zion was at hand; 
that whatever was higheſt on earth ſhould be brought 
low, and whatever was loweſt ſhould be exalted.” In 
order to fulfil this, he commanded the churches, as the 
molt lofty buildings in the city, to be levelled with the 
ground ; he degraded the ſenators choſen by Matthias ; 
and depriving Cnipperdoling of the conſulſhip, the 
higheſt office in the commonwealth, he appointed him 
to execute the loweſt and moſt infamous, that of com- 
mon hangman; to which ſtrange tranſition the other a- 
greed, not only without murmuring, but with the ut- 
moſt joy; and ſuch was the deſpotiſm and rigour of 
Boccold's adminiſtration, that he was called almoſt e- 
very day to perform ſome duty or other of his wretch- 
ed function. In place of the depoſed ſenators, he na- 
med twelve judges, according to the number of tribes 
in Ifrae], to preſide in all affairs; retaining to himſelf 
the ſame authority which Moſes anciently poſſeſſed as 
legiſlator of that people. 

Not fatisfied, however, with power or titles which 
were not ſupreme, a prophet, whom he had gained and 
tutored, having called the multitude together, declared 
it to be the will of God, that John Boccold ſhould be 
King of Sion, and fit on the throne of David. John 
kneeling down, accepted of the heavenly call, which 
he ſolemnly proteſted had been revealed likewiſe to 
himſelf; and was immediately acknowledged as a mo- 
narch by the deluded multitude. From that moment 
he aſſumed all the ſtate and pomp of royalty. He 
wore a crown of gold, and the richeſt and moſt ſump- 
tuous garments. A bible was carried on his one hand, 
a naked ſword on the other. A great body of guards 
accompanied him when he appeared in public. He 
coined money ſtamped with his own image, and ap- 
pointed the great officers of his houſehold and king- 
dom, among whom Cnipperdoling was nominated go- 
2 of the city, as à reward for his former ſubmiſ- 
On. 4 : 

Having now attained the height of power, Boccold 
degan to diſcover paſſions, which he had hitherto re- 
firained, or indulged only in ſecret. As the exceſſes of 
enthuſiaſm have been obſerved in every age to lead to 
enſual gratifications, the ſame conſtitution that is ſuſ- 
2 of the former being remarkably prone to the 
atter, he inſtructed the prophets and teachers to ha- 
rangue the people for ſeveral days concerning the law- 

ulneſs and even neceſſity of taking more wives than 
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granted by God to the ſaints. When their ears were Anabap- 
once accuſtomed to this licentious doctrine, and their tiſts. 
paſſions inflamed with the proſpect of ſuch unbounded 
indulgence, he himſelf ſet them an example of uſing 
what he called their Chriſtian liberty, by marrying at 
once three wives, among which the widow of Matthias, 
a woman of ſingular beauty, was one. As he was al- 
lured by beauty, or the love of variety, he gradually 
added to the number of his wives, until they amounted 
to fourteen, though the widow of Matthias was the 
only one dignified with the title of queen, or who ſhared 
with him the ſplendor and ornaments of royalty. Af- 
ter the example of their prophet, the multitude gave 
themſelves up to the moſt licentious and uncontrouled 

tification of their defires. No man remained ſatiſ- 
Fed with a ſingle wife. Not to uſe their Chriſtian li- 
berty was deemed a crime. Perſons were appointed to 
ſearch the houſes for young women grown up to ma- 
turity, whom they inſtantly compelled to marry. To- 
gether with polygamy, freedom of divorce, its inſe- 
parable attendant, was introduced, and became a new 
ſource of corruption. Every exceſs was committed of 
which the paſſions of men are capable, when reſtrained 
neither by the authority of laws nor the ſenſe of de- 
cency ; and by a monſtrous and almoſt incredible con- 
junction, voluptuouſneſs was engrafted on religion, and 
diſſolute riot accompanied the auſterities of fanatical 
devotion, 

Meanwhile, the German princes were highly offend- 
ed at the inſult offered-to their dignity by Boccold's 
preſumptuous uſurpation of royal honours ; and the 
profligate manners of his followers, which were a re- 
proach to the Chriſtian name, filled men of all profeſ- 
fions with herror. Luther, who had teitified againft 
this fanatical ſpirit on its firſt appearance, now deeply 
lamented its progreſs; and, expoſing the deluſion with 
great ſtrength of argument, as well as acrimony of 
{tyle, called loudly on all the ſtates of Germany to put 
a ſtop to a phrenzy no leſs pernicious to ſociety than 
fatal to religion. The emperor, occupied with other 
cares and projets, had no leiſure to attend to ſuch a 
diſtant object. But the princes of the empire, aſſem- 
bled by the king of the Romans, voted a ſupply of men 
and money to the biſhop of Munſter, who, being unable 
to keep a ſufficient army on foot, had converted the 
fiege of the town into a blockade. The forces raiſed 
in conſequence of this reſolution were put under the 
command of an officer of experience ; who, approaching 
the town towards the end of ſpring in the year 1535, 
preſſed it more cloſely than formerly ; but found the for- 
tifications ſo ſtrong, and ſo diligently guarded, that he 
durſt not attempt an aſſault. It was now above fifteen 
months ſince the Anabaptiſts had eſtabliſhed their do- 
minion in Munſter ; they had during that time under- 
gone prodigious fatigue in working on the fortifica- 
tions, and performing military duty. Notwithſtandin 
the prudent attention of their king to provide for their 
ſubſiſtence, and his frugal and regular œconomy in their 
public meals, they began to feel the approach of fa- 
mine. Several ſmall bodies of their brethren, who 
were advancing to their aſſiſtance from the Low-Coun- 
tries, had been intercepted, and cut to pieces; and 
while all Germany was ready to combine againſt them, 
they had no proſpe& of ſuecour. But ſuch was the 
aſcendant which Boccold had acquired over the _ 
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that their hopes were as ſanguine as ever; and they 
hearkened with implicit credulity to the viſions and 
predictions of their prophets, which aſſured them, that 
the Almighty would ſpeedily interpoſe, in order to de- 
liver the city. The faith, however, of ſome few, ſhaken 
by the violence and length of their ſufferings, began 
to fail; but being ſuſpected of an inclination to — 
render to the enemy, they were puniſhed with imme- 
diate death, as guilty of impiety in diſtruſting the 
power of God. One of the king's wives, having ut - 
tered certain words that implied ſome doubt concerning 
his divine miſſion, he inſtantly called the whole num- 
ber together; and commanding the blaſphemer, as he 
called her, to kneel down, cut off her head with his 
own hands; and ſo far were the reſt from expreſſing any 
horror at this cruel deed, that they joined him in dan- 
cing with a frantic joy around the bleeding body of 
their companion. 

By this time, the beſieged endured the utmoſt rigour 
of famine; but they choſe rather to ſuffer hardſhips, the 
recital of which is ſhocking to humanity, than to liften 
to the terms of capitulation offered them by the biſhop. 
At laſt, a deſerter, whom they had taken into their 
ſervice, being either leſs intoxicated with the fumes of 
enthuſiaſm, or unable any longer to bear ſuch diſtreſs, 
made his eſcape to the enemy. He informed their ge- 
neral of a weak part in the fortifications which he had 
obſerved; and affuring him that the befieged, exhauſt- 
ed with hunger and fatigue, kept watch there with lit- 
tle care, he offered to lead a party thither in the night. 
'The propoſal was accepted, and a choſen body of troops 
appointed for the ſervice ; who, ſcaling the walls un- 
perceived, ſeized one of the — and admitted the 
reſt of the army. The Anabaptiſts, tho' ſurpriſed, 
defended themſelves in the market- place with valour, 
heightened by deſpair; but, being overpowered by num- 
bers, and ſurrounded on every hand, moſt of them were 
{lain, and the remainder taken priſoners. Among the 
laſt were the king and Cnipperdoling. The | Foc 
loaded with chains, was carried from city to city as a 
ſpectacle to gratify the curioſity of the people, and was 
expoſed to all their inſults. His ſpirit, however, was 
not broken or humbled by this ſad reverſe of his con- 
dition; and he adhered with unſhaken firmneſs to the 
diſtinguiſhing tenets of his ſec. After this, he was 
— back to Munſter, the ſcene of his royalty and 
crimes, and put to death with the moſt exquiſite and 
Ungering tortures, all which he bore with aſtoniſh- 
ing fortitude. This extraordinary man, who had been 
able to acquire ſuch amazing dominion over the minds of 
his followers, and to excite commotions ſo dangerous 
to ſociety, was only 26 years of age. 

Together with its monarch, the 1 of the A- 
nabaptiſts came to an end. Their principles having ta- 
ken deep root in the Low-Countries, the party {till 
ſubſiſts there, under the name of Meunonites; but by 
a very ſingular revolution, this feet, ſo mutinous and 
ſanguinary at its firſt origin, hath become altoge- 

ther innocent and pacific. Holding it unlawful to 
wage war, or to accept of civil offices, they devote 
themſelves entirely to the duties of private citizens, and 
by their induſtry and charity endeavour to make repa- 
ration to human ſociety for the violence committed by 


their founders, A ſmall number of this ſe, which is 
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ſettled in England, retain its peculiar tenets concern: | 
baptiſm, Wh gs et any dangerous mixture of ente 4 
ſiaſm. | Any, 

Within theſe 12 years, the Anabaptiſts have form. dun. 
ed a congregation in Edinburgh, (which is the fir 
appearance they ever made in Scotland.) They pray 
for the king and all inferior magiſtrates; and ſubje& 
themſelves (in civil matters) to every ordinance of man, 
for the Lord's ſake. They conſider the kingdom of 
Chriſt to be ſpiritual, and not of this world ; and are 
ſtrictly upon the congregational or independent plan, 
admitting of no juriſdiction or authority (in matters of 
religion) but that of the Great Lawgiver. Their church- 
officers are biſhops 1 elders) and deacons, and theſe 
they generally chuſe from among themſelves. They 
make the reading of the ſcriptures a part of their pub- 
lic ſervice, and eat the Lord's ſupper every ſabbath- 
day. Their diſciples, before they are admitted into 
communion, are firſt baptized in the Water of Leith, 
which they do at all ſeaſons of the year ; and, on theſe 
occaſions, they are generally attended by a great num- 
ber of ſpectators. 

ANABASCILI, in antiquity, were courriers who 
were ſent on horſeback, or in chariots, with diſpatches 
of importance. 

ANABLEPS, in ichthyology, the trivial name of 
a ſpecies of cobitis. See CopiT1s. 

ANABOA, a ſmall iſland fituated near the coaſt of 
Loango in Africa, in E. Long. 9%. N. Lat. 1%, Here 
are ſeveral fertile valleys, which produce plenty of ba- 
nanas, oranges, pine- apples, lemons, citrons, tamarinds, 
cocoa nuts, &c. together with vaſt quantities of cotton. 
In this iſland are two high mountains, which, being 
continually covered with x wg occaſion frequent rains. 

ANABOLAUM, or AxABOLE, in antiquity, a 
kind of great or upper coat, worn over the tunica, 

ANABOLEUS, in antiquity, an appellation given 
to grooms of the ſtable, or equerries, who aſſiſted their 
maſters in mounting their horſes. As the ancients bad 
no ſtirrups, or inſtruments that are now in uſe for 
mounting a horſe, they either jumped upon his back, 
or were aided in mounting by anabolei. 

ANACALYPTERIA, according to Suidas, were 
preſents made to the bride by her huſband's relations 
and friends when ſhe firſt uncovered her face and ſhew- 
ed herſelf to men. Theſe preſents were alſo called 
erxzvazix: for, among the Greeks, virgins before mar- 
riage were under ſtrict confinement, being rarely per- 
mitted to appear in public, or converſe with the other 
ſex ; and when allowed that liberty, wore a veil over 
their faces, termed Kaxurlpor, or Kaxunipa, which was 
not left off in the preſence of men till the third day af- 
ter marriage; whence, according to Heſychius, this 
day was alſo called anacalypterion. 

ANACAMPSEROS, in botany, a ſynonyme of 
the portulaca, and ſeveral other plants. "he. 

ANACAMPTERIA, in eccleſiaſtical antiquit), à 
kind of little editices adjacent to the churches, delign- 
ed for the entertainment of ſtrangers and poor perſons. 

 ANACAMPTIC, a name applied by the ancients 
to that part of optics which treats of reflection, being 
the fame with what is now called CATOPTRICS. 
 ANACARDIUM, or casHEw-NUT TREE, 2 ge- 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the decan- 


dria claſs of plants, —Of this only one ſpecies is Er 
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knovn to the botaniſts, viz. the oceidentale. It =” 
naturally in the Weſt-Indies, and arrives at the _— 
of 20 feet in thoſe places of which it is a native, but 
caunvt be preſerved in Britain without the greateſt dif- 
ficulty. The fruit of this tree 18 as urge as an orange; 
anch is full of an acid juice, which is frequently made 
uſe of in making punch. To the apex of this fruit 
grows a nut, of the ſize and ſhape of a hare's kidney, 
but much larger at the end which is next the fruit than 
at the other. The ſhell contains an inflammable oil, 
which is very cauſtic, ſo that it will raife bliſters on 
the (kin, and has often been very troubleſome to thoſe 
who put the nuts into their mouth to break the ſhell. 
Phe milky juice of this tree will ſtain linen of a deep 
hack, which cannot be waſhed out; but it is not 
L1own whether the tree which produces the Eaſt India 
nuts called likewiſe anacardium, is of the ſame ſpecies 
with this or not. In 1770, Mr Banks and Dr $Solan- 
der found ſeveral of theſe nuts lying on the ground in 
a deep valley in New Holland; upon which they made 
a moſt diligent ſearch for the tree which bore them, (and 
which no European botaniſt ever ſaw), without being 
able to find 1t. 
Culture, This plant is eaſily raiſed from the nuts, 
which ſhou}d be planted each in a ſeparate pot filled 
with light ſandy earth, and plunged into a good hot- 
bed of tanners bark; they muit alſo be kept from moi- 
{ture till the plants come up, otherwiſe the nuts are apt 
to rot. If the nuts are freſh, the plants will come up 
in about a month; and in two months more, they will 
be four or five inches high, with large leaves : from 
which quick progreſs many people have been deceived, 
naagining they would continue the like quick growth 
afterwards ; but with all the care that can be taken, 
they never exceed the height of two feet and an half, 
and for the moſt part ſcarce half as much. | 
Medicinal Ufer. The medical virtues of anacardia 
have been greatly diſputed : many have attributed to 
them the faculty of comforting the brain and nerves, for- 
litying the memory, and quickening the intellect; and 
lence a confection made from them has been dignified 
with the title of confedtio ſapientum others think it 
better deſerves the name of confoctio flultorum, and 
mention inſtances of its continued uſe having rendered 
people maniacal. But the kernel of en Kris 18 not 
diſterent in quality from that of almonds. The ill ef. 
'uts attributed to this fruit belong only to the juice 
contained betwixt the kernels ; whoſe acrimony is ſo 
great, that it is ſaid to be employed by the Indians as 
« Cauſtic. This juice is recommended externally for 
very freckles, and other cutaneous deformities ; 
which it removes only by exulcerating or excoriating 
the part, fo that a new ſkin comes * E 
ANACATHARSIS, ſignifies a-falivation, or diſ- 
charge of noxious humours by ſpitting. 
ANACATHARTICS, properly ſignify ſuch me- 
* as promote the diſcharge of ſaliva. 8 
| ANAC EPHALZEOSIS, in rhetoric, the ſame with 
icapitulation. See RECAPITULATION. 
o; NACHARSIS, a famous Scythian philoſopher, 
1 veried with Solon, and lived an auſtere life. Upon 
| . 2 from his travels through Greece, he attemp- 
* 5 ry. the ancient cuſtoms of Scythia, and to 
Te 1. thofc of Greece; which proved fatal to him. 
ing thot him dead in a wood with an arrow. A 
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es many ſtatues were erected to him after his death, Anachoret 
e is ſaid to have invented tinder, the anchor, and the 1 
potter's wheel; but the latter is mentioned by Homer, pale. 

who lived long before him. Anacharſis flouriſhed in 
the time of Crœſus. Diogenes Laertius made an epi- 
gram upon his attempt to introduce the Grecian man- 
ners into his country, and his fate on that account. 

ANACHORET, in church-hiſtory, denotes a her- 
mit, or ſolitary monk, who retires from the ſociety of 
mankind into ſome deſart, with a view to avoid the 
temptations of the world, and to be more at leiſure for 
meditation and prayer. 

Such were Paul, Anthony, and Hilarion, the firſt 
founders of monaſlic life, in Egypt and Paleſtine. 

Anachorets, among the Ones, conſiſt principally 
of monks, who retire to caves or cells, with the leave 
of the abbot, and an allowance from the monaſtery ; 
or who, weary of the fatigues of the monaſtery, pur- 
chaſe a ſpot of ground, to which they retreat, never 
appearing again in the monaſtery, unleſs on ſolemn oc- 
calions. 

ANACHRONISM, in matters of literature, an er- 
ror with reſpe& to chronology, whereby an event 1s 
placed earlier than it really happened “. 

ANACLASTICS, that part of optics which con- 
ſiders the refraction of light, and is commonly called 
Dioptrics, See DiopTRICS. 

ANxACLAsTiIC Glaſſes, a kind of ſonorous phials, or 
glaſſes, chiefly made in Germany, which have the pro- 
＋ af being flexible; and emitting a vehement noiſe 

y the human breath. — They are alſo called vexing 
glaſſes by the Germans [vexier glaſer ), on account of 
the fright and diſturbance they occaſion by their reſili- 
tion.— The anaclaſtic glaſſes are a low kind of phaals 
with flat bellies, reſembling inverted funnels, whoſe 
bottoms are very thin, ſcarce ſurpaſſing the thickneſs 
of an onion peel : this bottom is not quite flat, but a 
little convex. But upon applying the mouth to the o- 
rifice, and gently inſpiring, or as it were ſucking out 
the air, rd, ence. gives way with a prodigious crack, 
and of convex becomes concave. On the contrary, 
upon exſpiring or breathing gently into the orifice of 
the ſame glaſs, the bottom with no leſs noiſe bounds 
back to its former place, and becomes gibbous as be- 
fore. The anaclaſtic glaſſes firſt taken notice of were 
in the caſtle of Goldbach; where one of the academiſts 
Nature Curioforum, having ſeen and made experiments 
on them, publiſhed a piece expreſs on their hiſtory and 
phenomena. They are all made of a fine white glaſs. 
It is to be obſerved in theſe, 1. That if the bottom be 
concave at the time of inſpiration, it will burſt ; and 
the like will happen if it be convex at the time of ex- 
ſpiration. 2. A ſtrong breath will have the ſame effect 
even under the contrary circumſtances. 

ANACLETERIA, in antiquity, a ſolemn feſtival 
celebrated by the ancients when their kings or princes 
came of age, and aſſumed the reins of government. It 
is ſo called, becauſe proclamation being made of this 
event to the people, they went to ſalute their prince du- 
ring the anaclcteria, and to congratulate him upon his 
new dignity. | 

ANACLINOPALE, A., in antiquity, a 
kind of wreſtling, wherein the champions threw them- 
ſelves voluntarily on the ground, and continued the 
combat by pinching, * ſcratching; and other me- 
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- The Anaclinopale was contradiſtin- 
teria 


guiſhed from the Orthopale, wherein the champions ſtood 
Anaeriſis, erect. In the Anaclinopale, the weaker combatants 
— —  — ſometimes gained the victory. | 

ANACLINTERIA, in antiquity, a kind of pil- 
lows on the dining-bed, whereon the gueſts uſed to 
lean. The ancient tricliniary beds had four aa, one 
at the head, another at the feet, a third at the back, 
and a fourth at the breaſt. That on which the head 
lay, was properly called by the Greeks avaxav)ngior, or 
c; by the Romans fulcrum, ſometimes pluteus. 

ANACOLLEMA, a compoſition of aſtringent 
powders, applied by the ancients to the head, to pre- 
vent defluxzons on the eyes. 

ANACREON, a Greek poet, born at Teos, a cit 
of Ionia, flouriſhed about 532 years before the Chril. 
tian æra. Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, invited him 
to his court, and made him ſhare with him in his bu- 
ſineſs and his pleaſures. He had a delicate wit, as may 
be judged from the inexpreſſible beauties and graces 
that ſhine in his works : but he was fond of pleaſure, 
was of an amorous diſpoſition, and addicted to drunk- 
enneſs: yet, notwithſtanding his debaucheries, he lived 
to the age of 85; when, we are told, he was choaked 
by a grape-ſtone which ſtuck in his throat as he was 
8 on ſome new wine. 

There 1s but a ſmall part of Anacreon's works that 
remain; for, befides his odes and epigrams, he com- 
poſed elegies, hymns, and iambics. His poems which 
are extant were reſcued from oblivion by Henry Ste- 
phens, and are univerſally admired. The verſes of 
Anacreon are ſweeter, ſays Scaliger, than Indian ſu- 

ar. His beauty and chief excellence, fays Madam 
Dacker, lay in imitating nature, and in following rea- 
ſon, ſo that he preſented to the mind no images but 
what were noble and natural. The odes of Anacreon, 
ſays Rapin, are flowers, beauties, and perpetual graces ; 
it is familiar to him to write what is natural and to the 
life, he having an air ſo delicate, ſo eaſy, and graceful, 
that among all the ancients there 1s nothing comparable 
to the method he took, nor to that kind of writing he 
followed. He flows ſoft and eaſy, every where diffu- 
ſing the joy and indolence of his mind thro? his verſe, 
and tuning his harp to the ſmooth and pleaſant temper 
of his ſoul. But none has given a juſter character of 
his writings than the God of Love, as taught to ſpeak 
by Mr Cowley: | 


All thy verſe is ſofter far 

Than the downy feathers are, 

Of my wings, or of my arrows, 

Of my mother's doves and ſparrows : 
Graceful, cleanly, ſmooth, or round, 
All with Venus' girdle bound. 


ANACREONTIC vtxs, in ancient poetry, a kind 
of verſe, ſo called from its being much uſed by the poet 
Anacreon. It conſiſts of three feet and an half, uſually 
ſpondees and 1ambuſes, and ſometimes anapeſts: Such 
18 that of Horace, Lydia, dic per omnes. 

ANACRISIS, among the ancient Greeks, is uſed 
for a kind of trial, or examination, which the archons, 
or chief e ae fe of Athens, were to undergo before 
their admiſſion into that office. The anacri/is ſtands 
diſtinguiſhed from the decimaſia, which was a ſecond 
examination, in the forum. The Anacriſis was per- 
formed in the ſenate-houſe, The queſtion here propo- 
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ſed to them were concerning their family, kindr Anz 
haviour, eſtate, &c. — will have 10 that 2 "0 
{ſtrates underwent the anacriſis. 8 

ANACR1S1S, among civilians, an inveſtigation of truth 
interrogation of witneſſes, and inquiry made into any 
fact, eſpecially by torture. ! 

ANACYCLUS, in botany, a genus of the poly. 
gamia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 
of plants. It has neither beauty nor uſe, and therefore 
merits no deſcription. 

ANADAVADZEA, in ornithology, a barbarous 
name of a ſpecies of alauda. See Aravpa, 

' ANADEMA, among the ancients, denotes an or. 
nament of the head, wherewith victors at the ſacred 
games had their temples bound. = _ 

ANADIPLOSITS, in rhetoric and poetry, a repe- 
tition of the laſt word of a line, or clauſe of a ſentence, 
in the beginning of the next : Thus, 

Pierides, vo; hec facietis maxima Gallo 
Gallo, cujus amor, &c. 


Et matutinis accredula vocibus inſtat, 
Vocibus inſtat, & aſſiduas jacit ore querelas. 


ANADOSIS, among phyſicians, the diſtribution of 
the aliment over the = 1, 

ANADROMOUS, among ichthyologiſts, a name 
given to ſuch fiſhes as go from the ſea to the freſh 
waters at ſtated ſeaſons, and return back again; ſuch as 
the ſalmon, &c. See SALMO. 

ANZDEIA, in antiquity, a denomination given to 
a filver ſtool placed in the Areopagus, on which the 
defendent, or perſon accuſed, was Pated for examina- 
tion. The word is Greek, Ava:%:«, which imports im- 
pudence; but, according to Junius's correction, it ſhould 
rather be A, q. d. innocence. The plaintiff, or ac- 
cuſer, was placed on an oppoſite ſtool called hybris, or 
injury ; here he propoſed three queſtions to the party 
accuſed, to which poſitive anſwers were to be given. 
The firſt, Are you guilty of this fact? The ſecond, How 
did you commit the fact? The third, Who were your 
accomplices? 

ANESTH ESI, ſignifies a privation of the ſenſes, 

ANAGALLIS, PiMFERNEL ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clals of 
plants. Of this there are four : 

Species. 1. The arvenſis, or common pimpernel, with 
a red flower. 2. The femina, with a blue flower. 3- 
The monelli, or narrow-leaved pimpernel. 4- The 
latifolia, or Spaniſh pimpernel.—The firſt ſort is very 
common in corn-fields, and other cultivated places in 
Britain. The ſecond is ſometimes found wild in the 
fields, but is not ſo common as the firſt. The third is à 
beautiful ſmall perennial plant, and produces numbers 
of fine blue flowers. The fourth is a native of Spain, 
and likewiſe produces blue flowers. All the _ = 
are eat by cows and goats, but refuſed by ſheep {mal 
birds are greatly delighted with the ſeeds. | 

Theſe plants are very eaſily . by ſeeds; 
and if ſuffered to remain till their feeds ſcatter, the) 
become troubleſome weeds. — Great medicinal virtues 
were formerly expe&ed from the firſt two ſpecies; but 
they are now juſtly diſregarded, though they ſtall re- 
tain a place in the materia medica. - 

ANAGNIA, a town of Latium, capital of the 5 
nici, (Livy, Pliny, Virgil); which, after a faint rel 
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of the city, yet without the right of ſuffrage, 
— It was Herr- a colony of Druſus Cæſar, 
and walled round, and its territory aſſigned to the ve- 
terans, (Frontinus.) Here Antony married Cleopatra, 
and divorced Octavia. Now Anagni, 36 miles to the 
«aſt of Rome. Long. 13. 45. Lat. 42. 48. 

ANAGNOSTA, or ANAGNOSTES, in antiquity, a 
Lind of literary ſervant, retained in the families of per- 
ſons of diſtintion, whoſe chief buſineſs was to read to 
them during meals, or at any other time when they 
were at (cifare. Cornelius Nepos relates of Atticus, 
that he had always an —_— at his meals. He ne- 
ver ſupped without rea ing; fo that the minds of his 
gueſts were no leſs agreeably entertained than their ap- 
petites. The ſame cuſtom, Eginhard obſerves, was 
kept up by Charlemagne, who at table had the hiſtories 
and acts of ancient kings read to him, This cuſtom 
ſeems to have been a relic of that of the ancient Greeks, 
who had the praiſes of N men and heroes ſung to 
them while at table. e ancient monks and clergy 
kept up the like uſage, as we are informed by St Au- 

uſtin. a | 

F ANAGOGICAL, ſignifies myſterious, tranſport- 
ing; and is uſed to expreſs whatever elevates the mind, 
not only to the knowledge of divine things, but of di- 
vine things in the next life. This word is ſeldom uſed, 
but with regard to the different ſenſes of Scripture. 
The analogical ſenſe is, when the ſacred text is explain- 
ed with a regard to eternal life, the point which Chri- 
ſtians ſhould have in view: for example, the reſt of the 
ſabbath, in the anagogical ſenſe, ſignifies the repoſe of 
everlaſtin — 

ANAGOGY, or AxAG OG, among eccleſiaſtical 
writers, the elevation of the mind to things celeſtial and 
cternal.— It is particularly uſed, where words, in their 
natural or primary meaning, denote ſomething ſenſible, 
— have a further view to ſomething ſpiritual or invi- 
ible, 

ANnAGOGY, in a more particular ſenſe, denotes the 
application of the types and allegories of the Old Te- 
ſtament to ſubjects of the New; thus called, becauſe 
the veil being here drawn, what before was hidden, is 
expoſed to open ſight. | 

ANAGRAM, (from the Greek #»vz backwards, and 
rexuun letter), in matters of literature, a tranſpoſition 
of the letters of ſome name, whereby a new word is 
formed, either to the advantage or diſadvantage of the 
perſon or thing to which the name belongs. Thus, the 
anagram of Galenus is angelus ; that of Logica, cali- 
2% that of Alſtedius, /edulitas ; that of Loraine is 
«lerien, on which account it was that the family of Lo- 
ane took alerions for their armoury.—Calvin, in the 
title of his Inſtitutions, printed at Straſburg in 1539, 
calls himſelf Alcuinus, which is the anagram of Calvi- 
> and the name of an eminently learned perſon in 
rg time of Charlemagne, who contributed greatly to 

e reſtoration of learning in that age. 

Thoſe who adliere ſtrictly to the definition of an a- 
Sram, take no other liberty than that of omitting 
i 3 the letter u, at pleaſure; whereas others 

ke no ſcruple to uſe E for , v for w, s for z, and 
for k; and vice * 
> _ anagrams tormed as above, we meet with an- 
Rage Lind in ancient writers, made by dividing a ſingle 

"© into ſeveral; thus, ſus tinea mus, are formed out 


ANA 


of the word ſuſtineamus. 
Anagrams are ſometimes alſo made out of ſeveral 


words : ſuch is that on the queſtion put by Pilate to Analemma. 


our Saviour, Quid ef? veritas? whereof we have this 
admirable anagram, viz. % vir gui adgſt. | 

The Cabbaliſts among the Jews are profeſſed ana- 
grammatiſts; the third part of their art, which they call 
themuru, i. e. changing, being nothing but the art of 
making anagrams, or of finding hidden and my ltical 
meanings in names; which they do by changing, tranſ- 
poſing, and differently combining, the letters of thoſe 
names.—Thus, of N the letters of Noah's name, they 
make M grace; of mwn the Meſſiah, they make dw he 
ſhall rejoice. 

ANAGRAMMATIST, a maker or compoſer of 
anagrams. 'Thomas Billon, a provincial, was a celebra- 
ted anagrammatiſt, and retained by Lewis XIII. with 
a penſion of 1200 livres, in quality of anagrammatiſt 
to the king. 

ANAGROS, in commerce, a meaſure for grain uſed 
in ſome cities of Spain, particularly at Seville; 46 ana- 
gros make about 104 quarters of London. 

ANAGYRIS, $TiNxiNG BEAN-TREFOIL; a genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the decandria 
claſs of plants. 


Of this genus there is but one ſpecies, which N | 
t 


naturally in the ſouthern parts of Europe. is a 
ſhrub which uſually riſes to the height of eight or ten 
feet, and produces its flowers in April or May. Theſe 
are of a bright yellow colour, growing in ſpikes, ſome- 
what like the laburnum. 

Culture. This plant may be propagated either by 
ſeeds, or by laying down the tender branches in the 
ſpring; but the firſt method is preferable. The ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown toward the end of March in pots filled 
with light earth, and plunged in a gentle hot-bed. 
The plants uſually appear in a month, when they ſhould 
be gradually inured to the open air, that they may be 
hardened before winter. In the autumn and winter, 
they muſt be ſheltered under a hot-bed frame : the 
ſpring following, they muſt be tranſplanted, each into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, placed in a ſheltered ſituation, and 
again removed into a frame to ſhelter them * the 
following winter. The ſecond ſpring after the plants 
come up, ſome of them may be taken out of the pots, 
and planted in a border near a ſouth-wall, where, if 
they are protected in winter, they may remain. 

ANAGYRIS, or ANAGYRUS, the name of a place in 
Attica, of the tribe Erechtheis, where a fetid plant, 
called Anagyris, probably the ſame with the forego- 
ing, grew in great plenty, (Dioſcorides, Pliny, Ste- 
phanus;) and the more it was handled, the ſtronger it 
ſmelled: hence commovere anagyrin (or anagyrum), is 
to bring a misfortune on one's ſelf, ( Ariſtophanes. ) 

ANALECTA, or AnaLEcCTEs, in antiquity, a ſer- 
vant whoſe employment it was to gather up the off. falls 
of tables. 

ANALECTA, Analeds, in a literary ſenſe, is uſed 
to denote a collection of ſmall pieces; as eſſays, re- 
marks, &c. 

ANALEMMA, in geometry, a projection of the 
ſphere on the plane of the meridian, pag, 4: Ag 28 
made by ſtraight lines and ellipſes, the eye being ſup- 
poſed at an infinite diſtance, and in the eaſt or welt 


points of the horizon, ; 
ANALEMMA, 
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AxALtEMMaA, denotes likewiſe an inſtrument of braſs 
or wood, upon which this kind of projection is drawn, 
with an horizon and curſor fitted to it, wherein the ſol- 
ſtitial colure, and all circles parallel to it, will be con- 
centric circles; all circles oblique to the eye, will be 
ellipſes ; and all circles whoſe planes paſs through the 
eye, will be right lines. The uſe of this inſtrument is 
to ſhew the common aſtronomical problems; which it 
will do, though not very exactly, unleſs it be very large. 

ANALEPSIS, the augmentation or nutrition of an 
emaciated body. 

ANALEPTICS, reſtorative or nouriſhing medi- 
eines. 

ANALOG, in matters of literature, a certain re- 
lation and agreement between two or more things, 
which in other reſpects are entirely different. 

There is likewiſe an analogy between beings that 
have ſome conformity or reſemblance to one another; 
for example, between animals and plants; but the ana- 
logy is {till ſtronger between two different ſpecies of 
certain animals, 

Analogy enters much into all our reaſoning, and 
ſerves to explain and illuſtrate. A great part of our 
philoſophy has no other foundation than analogy, the 
utility of which conliſts in ſuperſeding all neceflity of 
examining minutely every particular body; for it ſuf- 
fices us to know that every thing 1s governed by gene- 
ral and immutable Jaws, in order to regulate our con- 
duct with regard to all ſimilar bodies, as we may rea- 
forfably believe that they are all endowed with the ſame 
properties: Thus, we never doubt that the fruit of the 
ſame tree has the ſame taſte. 

AxALOGY, among grammarians, is the correſpon- 
dence which a word or phraſe bears to the genius and 
received forms of any language. 

ANALYSIS, in a general ſenſe, implies the reſo- 
lution of ſomething compounded into its original and 
conſtituent parts. The word is Greek, and derived 
from avazve, to reſolve. | 

AXALYS1sS, in mathematics, is properly the method 
of reſolving problems by means of algebraical equa- 
tions; whence we often find that theſe two words, a- 
nalyſis and algebra, are uſed as ſynonymous. 

Analyſis, under its preſent improvements, muſt be al- 
lowed the apex or height of all human learning: it is 
this method which furniſhes us with the moſt perfect 
examples of the art of reaſoning ; gives the mind an un- 
common readineſs at deducing ON diſcovering, from a 
few data, things unknown; and, by uſing figns for i- 
deas, preſents things to the imagination, which other- 
wiſe ſeemed out of its ſphere : by this, geometrical 
demonſtrations may be greatly abridged, and a lon 
jeries of argumentations, wherein the mind cannot with- 
out the utmoſt effort and attention diſcover the connec- 
tion of ideas, are hereby converted into ſenſible ſigns, 
and the ſeveral operations required therein effeted by 
the combination of thoſe ſigns. But, what is more 
extraordinary, by means of this art, a number of truths 
are frequently expreſſed by a fingle line, which in the 
common way of explaining and demonſtrating things 
would fill whole volumes. Thus, by mere contempla- 
tion of one ſingle line, whole ſciences may be ſometimes 
learnt in a few minutes time, which otherwiſe could 
ſcarce be attained in many years. 

ANALYSIS is divided, with regard to its object, into 
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that of fnites, and infinites. , 
AnaALYs18 of Finite Duantities, is what we otherwiſe 

call ſpecious arithmetic or algebra. See ArLocrnny, 

ANALYSIS of [nfinites, called alſo the Neny Anahyes 
is particularly uſed for the method of fluxions, or the 
differential calculus. See FLux1ons, 

AnALYS1s, in logic, ſignifies the method of tracin 
things backwards to their — and of reſolving know. 
ledge into its original principles. This is all called 
the method of reſolution ; and ſtands oppoſed to the 
ſynthetic method, or that of compoſition. — The art of 
logical analyſis conſiſts principally in combining cur 
perceptions, claſſing them together with addreſs, and 
contriving proper expreſſions for conveying our thoughts, 
and repreſenting their ſeveral diviſions, Safſes — 
lations. 

Axl xsis, in chemiſtry, the reducing of an hetero- 
geneous or mixed body, into its original principles or 
component parts. See CHEMISTRY. 

ANALYS1s is alſo uſed for a brief but methodical 
illuſtration of the principles of a ſcience; in which ſenſe, 
it is nearly ſynonymous with what we otherwiſe call a 
Hnoßſir. 

ANALYTIC, or AxATLYTIcATL, ſomething that 
belongs to, or partakes of, the nature of analyſis,— 
Thus we ſay, an analytical demonſtration, analytical 
proceſs, analytical table or ſcheme, analytical method 
of inveſtigation, &c. 

The analytic method ſtands oppoſed to the ſynthe. 
tic. In natural philoſophy, as in mathematics, the in- 
veſtigation of difficult things by the analytic method 
ought to precede the ea of compoſition. This a- 
nalyſis conſiſts in making experiments and obſervations, 
and in drawing general concluſions therefrom by in- 
duction; and admitting of no objections againſt the 
concluſions, but ſuch as are drawn from experiments, 
and other certain truths + and though the reaſoning 
from experiments and obſervations by induction be no 
demonſtration of general concluſions, yet it is the beſt 
method of reaſoning which the nature of things admits 
of; and may be eſteemed ſo much the ſtronger, as the 
induction 1s more general ; and, if no exception occur 
from phenomena, the concluſion may be pronounced 
2 By this way of analyſis, we may proceed 

rom compounds to their ingredients; from motions to 

the forces producing them; and in general from effects 
to their cauſes, and from particular cauſes to more ge. 
neral ones, until we arrive at thoſe which are the molt 
general. This is the analytic method, according to 
the illuſtrious Newton. | 

The ſynthetic method conſiſts in aſſuming the cauſes 
diſcovered and received as principles; and by them ex. 
plaining the phenomena proceeding from them, and 
proving the explanations, See SYNTHESIS. 

ANALYTICS, Analytica, the ſcience and uſe ot 
analyſis. The great advantage of the modern mathe- 
matics above the ancient is in point of analytics. 

Pappus, in the preface to his ſeventh book of Mathe- 
matical Collections, enumerates the authors on the an” 
cient analytics; being Euclid, in his Data and Por je 
mata; Apollonius, de Sectione Rationis, and in his Co- 
nics ; Ariitzus, de Locis Solidis; and Eratoſthenes, 4 
Mediis Proportionalibus. But the ancient analytics 
were very different from the modern. 
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cal account of which, with the ſeveral authors 
thereon, ſee under the article ALGEBRA. 

ANAMABOA, a populous town in the kingdom 
of Fantin, in Guinea, The natives are 1 great 
cheats, and muſt be carefully looked after in dealing 
with them, and their gold well examined, for it is 
commonly adulterated. It lies under the cannon of 
the Engliſh caſtle. The landing is pretty difficult, on 
account of the rocks; and therefore thoſe that come 
here to trade are forced to go aſhore in canoes. The 
earth here is very proper to make bricks; the oyſters, 
when burnt, afford good lime; and there is timber in 

reat abundance; ſo that here are all the materials for 
kA. The country at Anamaboa is full of hills, be- 

inning at a good diſtance from the town, and afford- 
ing a very pleaſant proſpect. Indian corn and palm- 
wine are in great plenty. They have a green fruit 
called papas, as big as a ſmall melon, and which 
has a taſte like cauliflower. Anamaboa is much fre- 
quented by the Engliſh ſhips and others for corn and 
ſlaves, which laſt are ſometimes to be had in great 
numbers. The Engliſh fort is built on the foundation 
of a large old wes + which ſubſiſted entire in 1679. 
It is a large edifice, flanked by two towers, and forti- 
fied towards the ſea with two baſtions: the whole of brick 
and ſtone cemented with lime. It ſtands upon a rock 
at the diſtance of 3o paces from the ſea. It is mounted 
with 12 pieces of canon and 12 patereroes;; and defend- 
ed by a garriſon of 12 whites and 18 blacks, under the 
command of the chief factor. 

The natives treat the garriſon of this fort with great 
inſolence, inſomuch as often to block them up, and fre- 
quently, if they diſlike the governor, ſend him off in 
a canoe to Cape Coaſt with marks of the utmoſt con- 
tempt. Far from being able to oppoſe them, the En- 
gliſh are glad to- obtain their favour with preſents. In 


1701, they declared war againſt the we ae and having 


alſembled in a tumultuous manner before the fort, they 
ict fire to the exterior buildings, and went tn with 
their outrages, till they were diſperſed by a diſcharge 
ot the cannon from the batteries. The night following 
the Engliſh took their revenge, by ſetting fire to the 
town of Anamaboa; and thus hoſtilities continued 
or 20 days, till at laſt the natives were obliged to 
lue for peace, "This fort was abandoned in 17333 but 


has been reſumed by the Engliſh, who have continued 


in it ever ſince. 


ANAMELECH, an idol of the Sepharvaites, who 
are ſaid in Scripture to have burned their children in 
honour of Adrammelech and Anamelech.—Theſe idols 
probably ſignified the ſun and moon. Some of the 
abbins repreſent Anamelech under the figure of a 
mule ; others under that of a quail or pheaſant. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, in perſpective and painting, 
2 monſtrous projection, or repreſentation of an image, 
* plane or curve ſurface, which, beheld at a proper 

r ſhall appear regular and in proportion. 

| ANAS, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpecies 
0 rr See BRoMELIA. 
dun, lr 18. in antiquity, a kind of figured 
= otherwiſe called fſynochitis, celebrated for its ma- 
8 3 8 of — the ſhadows of the infernal gods. 
Pig 8 NIAS, a Sadducee, high-prieſt of the Jews, 
= put to death St James the brother of our Lord, 
d Was depoſed by Agrippa. 
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ANANISABTA, or ANxAx184APTA, a magical Ananifabta, 


word frequently found inſcribed on coins and other 
amulets, ſuppoſed to have a virtue of preſerving the 
wearer from the plague. 

ANAPEST, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of 
two ſhort ſyllables, and one long : Such is the word 
ſcopulos. It is juſt the reverſe of the dactyl. 

ANAPESTIC vzsszs, thoſe conſiſting wholly or 
chiefly of anapeſts. 

ANAPHE, (anc. geogr.) an iſland ſpontaneouſly 
emerging out of the Cretan ſea, near Thera, (Pliny, 
Strabo.) Now called Nan. Its name is from the 
ſudden appearance of the new moon to the Argo- 
nauts in a ſtorm, (Apollonius.) Anaphaus, an epithet 
of ON who was worſhipped there. Anaphæi, the 

eople. | 

ANAPHORA, in rhetoric, the repetition of the 
ſame word or words in the beginning of a ſentence or 
verſe : Thus Virgil, 

Pan etiam Arcadia mecum ſe judice certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat ſe judice viſtum. 

AnArHoRA, among phyſicians, the throwing off pu- 
rulent matter by the mouth. 

ANAPHRODISIA, ſignifies impotence, or want 
of power to procreate. 

ANAPIS, a river of Sicily. See S1C1LY. 

ANAPLASIS, ſignifies the replacing or ſetting a 
fractured bone. £7 

ANAPLEROTICS, medicines that promote the 
growth or granulation of the fleſh, in wounds, ulcers, 
&c. 

ANARC HI, A. v, in antiquity, a name given 
by the Athenians to four ſupernumerary days in their 
year, during which they had no magiſtrates. The At- 
tic year was divided into ten parts, according to the 
number of tribes, to whom the precedency of the ſe- 
nate fell by turns. Each diviſion conſiſted of 35 days; 


what remained after the expiration of theſe, to make 


the lunar year complete, which according to their com- 
putation conſiſted of 354 days, were employed in the 
creation of magiſtrates, and called av2g;c9: e, and 
& YHIpETVOL. . | 

ANARCHY, the want of government in a nation, 
where no ſupreme authority is lodged, either in the 
prince or other rulers; but the people live at large, 
and all things are in confuſion. The word is derived 
from the Greek privative a, and px”, command, prin- 
cipality. Anarchy is ſuppoſed to have reigned after the 
deluge, before the foundation of monarchies. We ſtill 
find it obtain in ſeveral parts, particularly of Africa 
and America. 

ANARCHY is alſo applied to certain troubleſome and 
diſorderly periods, even in governments otherwiſe regu- 
lar. In England, the period between the death of Crom- 
well and King Charles's reſtoration is commonly re- 

reſented as an anarchy. Every month produced a new 
— or form of government. Enthuſiaſts talked of 
nothing but annulling all the laws, aboliſhing all wri- 
tings, records, and regiſters, and bringing all men to 
the primitive level. No modern nation is more ſubject 
to anarchies than Poland; where every interval between 
the death of one king and the election of another is a 
perfect picture of confuſion, inſomuch that it is a pro- 
verb among that people, Poland is governed by confu- 


fron, The Jewiſh hiſtory preſents numerous inſtances 


anarchies, 
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Anarrhicas. ayarchies in that ſtate, uſually denoted by this phraſe, 


that in thoſe days there was no king in Iſrael, but every 
man did that which vas right in his own eyes ; which is 
a juſt picture of an anarchy. 

ANARRHICAS, in ichthyology, a 2 of fiſhes 
of the order of apodes. There is but one ſpecies of this 

enus, viz. the anarrhicas lupus, or ſea-wolf; which 
— to be confined to the northern parts of the globe. 
We find it in the ſeas of Greenland; in thoſe of Ice- 
land and Norway; on the coaſts of Scotland, and of 
Yorkſhire; and laſtly, in that part of the German o- 
cean which waſhes the ſhores of Holland, the moft 
ſouthern of its haunts that we can with any certainty 
mention. 

Ii is a moſt ravenous and fierce fiſh, and, when taken, 
faſtens on any thing within its reach: the fiſhermen 
dreading its bite, endeavour as ſoon as poſſible to beat 
out its Ee and then kill it by ſtriking it behind 
the head. Schonevelde relates, that its bite is ſo hard, 
that it will ſeize on an anchor, and leave the marks of 
its teeth in it; and the Daniſh and German names of 
fteenbider and ſteinbeiſſer, expreſs the ſenſe of its wu 
ſtrength, as if it was capable of cruſhing even ſtones 
with its jaws. 

It feeds almoſt entirely on cruſtaceous animals and 
ſhell-fiſh, ſuch as crabs, lobſters, prawns, muſcles, ſcol- 
lops, large whelks, &c. theſe it grinds to pieces with 
its teeth, and ſwallows with the leſſer ſhells. It does 
not appear they are diſſolved in the ſtomach, but are 
voided with the feces, for which purpoſe the aperture 
of the anus is wider than in other fiſh of the ſame ſize. 

It is full of roe in February, March, and April, and 
ſpawns in May and June. | 

This fiſh has ſo diſagreeable and horrid an appear- 
ance, that nobody at Scarborough except the fiſhermen 
will eat it, and they prefer it to holibut. They always 
before dreſſing take off the head and ſkin. 

The ſea-wolf grows to a large ſize: thoſe on the 
Yorkſhire coalt are ſometimes found of the length of 
four feet; acccording to Dr Gronovius, they have been 
taken near Shetland ſeven feet long, and even more. 

The head is a little flatted on the top; the noſe blunt; 
the noſtrils are very ſmall; the eyes ſmall, and placed 
near the end of the noſe. | 

The teeth are very remarkable, and finely adapted to 
its way of life. The fore-teeth are ſtrong, conical, diver- 
ging a little from each other, ſtand far out of the jaws, 
and are commonly fix above and the ſame below, tho? 
ſometimes there are only five in each jaw: theſe are ſup- 
ported within- ſide by a row of leſſer teeth, which makes 
the number in the upper jaw 17 or 18, in the lower 
11 or 12. The ſides of the under jaw are convex in- 
wards, which greatly adds to their ſtrength, and at the 
ſame time allows room for the large muſeles with which 
the head of this fiſh is furniſhed. The dentes molares, 
or grinding teeth of the under jaw, are higher on the 
outer than the inner edges, which inclines their ſurfaces 
inward : they join to the canine teeth in that jaw, but 
in the upper are ſeparate from them. In the centre are 
two rows of flat ſtrong teeth, fixed on an oblong baſis 
upon the bones of the palate and noſe. 

The teeth of the anarrhicas are often found foſſil; 
and in that ſtate called bufonites, or toad-/lones : theſe 
were formerly much eſteemed for their imaginary vir- 
tues, and were ſet in gold, and worn as rings. 
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The two bones that form the under jaw are United 
before by a looſe cartilage; which mechaniſm admit. | 


ting of a motion from fide to ſide, moſt evidently con. Am, 
| tributes to the deſign of the whole, viz. a facility o 


breaking, grinding, and comminuting, its te 

and * 4 food. At the — of {apr 

above and below, are two echinated bones : theſe by 

very ſmall, being the leſs neceſſary, as the food is in 3 

great meaſure comminuted in the mouth by aid of the 
rinders. 

The body is long, and a little compreſſed ſidewiſe; 
the ſkin ſmooth and ſlippery: it wants the lateral lize, 
The peRoral fins conſiſt of 18 rays. The dorſal fin ex- 
tends from the hind-part of the head almoſt to the tail; 
the rays in the freſh fiſh are not viſible. The anal fin 
extends as far as the dorſal fin. The tail is round at 
its end, and conſiſts of 13 rays. The ſides, back, and 
fins; are of a livid lead colour; the two firſt marked 
downwards with irregular obſcure duſky lines : theſe 
in different fiſh have different appearances. 'The youn 
are of a greeniſh cat, reſembling the ſea-wrack, among 
which they reſide for ſome time after their birth. 

ANARROPIA, among 2 a teudency of 
the humours to the head or ſuperior parts. 

ANAS, in ornithology, a genus of birds belonging 
to the order of anſeres. The beak of this genus is a 
little obtuſe, covered with an epidermis or fan, gib- 
bous at the baſe, and broad at the apex ; the tongue is 
obtuſe and fleſhy ; the feet are webbed and fitted for 
ſwimming. The ſpecies are, 

I. The cygnus, ferus & mo 

a, The ferus, with a ſemicylindrical black bill, yellow 
wax, and a white body, is the wild ſwan of Engliſh au- 
thors, and a native of Europe and North America. Lin- 
nzus ſays, they frequently viſit Sweden after a thaw, and 
are caught with apples in which a hook is concealed. 
The wild ſwan frequents our coaſts in hard winters in 
large flocks, but as far as we can inform ourſelves does 
not breed in Great Britain. Martin * acquaints us, 
that ſwans come in October in great numbers to Lin. , 

ey, one of the Weſtern Iſles; and continue there til 
arch, when they retire northward to breed. A few 
continue in Mainland, one of the Orkneys, and breed 
in the little iſles of the freſh-water lochs ; but the mul- 
titude retires at the approach of ſpring. On that ac- 
count, ſwans are there the country-man's almanack: on 
their quitting the iſle, they preſage good weather; 0n 
their arrival, they announce bad. Theſe, as well as 
moſt other water-fowl, prefer, for the purpoſe of incu- 
bation, thoſe places that are leaſt frequented by man- 
kind: accordingly we find that the lakes and foreſts of 
the diſtant * are filled during ſummer with my- 
riads of water-fowl; and there ſwans, geeſe, the duck- 
tribe, gooſanders, divers, &c. paſs that ſeaſon; but in 
autumn return to us, and to other more hoſpitable ſhores. 
This ſpecies is leſs than the tame ſwan : length, hve 
feet to the end of the feet; to that of the tail, four feet 
ten inches: extent of wing, ſeven feet three os: 
weight, from thirteen to ſixteen pounds. The cry x 
this kind is very loud, and may be heard at a great d. 
tance, from which it is ſometimes called the Hot: mn_ 

Þ, The manſuetus, or tame-ſwan. This is the largel fy 
of the Britiſh birds. It is diſtinguiſhed externally from 
the wild ſwan ; firſt, by its ſize, being much larger 
ſecondly, by its bill, which in this is red, and the Þ 
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55 lack, and the ſkin between the eyes and bill 
= 3 9 Over the baſe of the upper man- 
ü rojects a black callous knob: the whole plu- 
mace, in old birds, is white; in young ones, aſh-colour- 
d till the ſecond year: the legs are duſæy; but Dr Plott 
mentions a variety found on the Trent near Rugely, 
with red legs. The ſwan lays ſeven or eight eggs, and 
is near two months in hatching : it feeds on water- 
plants, inſets, and ſhells. No bird, perhaps, makes 
o inclegant a figure out of the water, or has the com- 
mand of ſuch beautiful attitudes in that element, as the 
ſwan : almoſt every poet has taken notice of it; but 
none with that juſtneſs of deſcription, and in fo pictu- 
reſque a manner, as our Milton : 

The ſwan, with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her ſtate with oery feet. Par. Loſt. B. vii. 
In former times, it was ſerved up at every great feaſt, 
when the elegance of the table was meaſured by the ſize 
and quantity of the good cheer. Cygnets are to this 
day fattened at Norwich, about Chriitmas; and are fold 
for a guinea a- piece. 

Swans were formerly held in ſuch great eſteem in 
England, that by an act of Edward IV. c. 6. “no one 
that poſſeſſed a freehold of leſs clear yearly value than 
five marks, was permitted to keep any, other than the 
fon of our ſovereign lord the king.” And by the eleventh 
of Henry VII. c. 17. the puniſhment for taking their 
eggs was impriſonment for a year and a day, and a 
fine at the king's will. Though at preſent they are 
not ſo highly valued as a delicacy, yet great numbers 
are preſerved for their beauty; we ſee multitudes on 
the Thames and Trent, but no where greater numbers 
than on the ſalt-water inlet of the ſea near Abbotſbury 
in Dorſetſhire. 


Theſe birds were by the ancients conſecrated to A- 
pollo and the Muſes ; 


—c uv wehwdee 
Mouvcag I: eamtve. Eurip. Iphig. in Taur. 1104. 


And Callimachus, in his hymn upon the iſland of De- 


os, is ſtil} more particular: 


of 
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Wen from Pactolus' golden banks 

Ilgollo's tune ful ſongſters, ſnowy ſwans, 

Sreeting their flight, ſeven times their circling courſe 
Wheel round the iſland, caroling mean time 

Soft melody, the favourites of the Nine, 

Ihus uſhering to birth with dulcct ſounds 

The God of harmony: and hence fev'n ſtrings 
Hereaftter to his golden lyre he gave; 

For ere the eighth ſoft concert was begun, | 
tice p rung to birth. Dodd's Calli mac bhus, f. 115. 


Upon this idea of their being peculiarly conſecrated to 
Apollo and the Muſes (the deities of harmony, ) ſeems 
to have been ingrafted the notion the ancients had of 
ſwans being endowed with a muſical voice. Though 
ths might be one reaſon for the fable; yet there ap- 
pears another ſtronger, which aroſe from the Pytha- 
zorean doctrine of the tranſmigration of the ſoul into 
the bodies of animals; from the belief, that the body 
of the ſwan was allotted for the manſion of departed 
pocts, Thus Plato makes his prophet ſay, d wev yap 
x en Thy Tore Opetoc yevorevny xurxvy Prov aipuutvyy 3 66 I 
aw the ſoul of Orpheus prefer the life of a ſwan.” 

: ne the ancients had thus furniſhed theſe birds with 
len agreeable inmates, it is not to be doubted but 


they . 
hey bg attrihute to them the ſame powers of har- 
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mony that poets poſſeſſed previous to their tranſmi- 

ration: but the vulgar, not diſtinguiſhing between the 
weetneſs of numbers and that of voice, ignorantly be- 
lieved that to be real, which philoſophers and poets 
only meant metaphorically. 

In time, a ſwan became a common trope for a bard. 
Horace calls Pindar, Dirceum Cygnum ; and in one ode, 
even ſuppoſes himſelf changed into a ſwan. Virgil 
ſpeaks of his poetical brethren in the ſame manner, 


Vare, tuum nomen ä 


Cantantes ſublime ſerent ad ſydera cygni. Eclug. ix. 


When he ſpeaks of them ſiguratively, he aſcribes to them 
melody, or the power of muſic; but when he talks of 
them as birds, he lays aſide fiction, and, like a true na- 
turaliſt, gives them their real note: 
Dant ſonitum rauci per ſtagna loquacia cygni. 
Aueid. Lib. X. 50. 

Thus he, as well as Pliny, in fact, gave no eredit to 
the muſic of ſwans. Ariſtotle ſpeaks ot it only by hear- 
ſay. But, when once an error is ſtarted, it is not ſurpri- 
ſing that it is adopted; eſpecially by poets, genuiſes of 
all others of the molt unbounded imaginations. For 
this reaſon, poets were ſaid to animate ſwans, from the 
notion that they flew higher than any other birds; 
and Hcſiod diſtinguiſhes them by the epithet of «uo 
a;poirorai, © the lofty flying ſwans.” 

Beſides theſe opinions, the ancients held another {till 
more ſingular, imagining that the ſwan foretold its 
own end. To explain this, we muſt conſider the twofold 
character of the poet, vates and poota, which the fable 
of the tranſmigration continues to the bird; or they 
might be ſuppoſed to derive that faculty from Apollo 
their patron deity, the god of prophecy and divination. 

As to their being ſuppoſed to fing more ſweetly at 
the approach of death, the cauſe 1s beautifully explain- 
ed by Plato, who attributes that unuſual melody to 
the ſame ſort of ecſtacy that good men are ſometimes 


ſaid to enjoy at that awful hour, foreſeeing the joys 


that are preparing for them on putting off mortality: 
Maviixos Te e604, xa TootidoTis TH ty Alu αννν,,), due Tt, va. 
TEpTOvTAL txtivny Tw vatgav ν,ꝭQtus vr n, % To pe x: 
They become prophetic; and, foreſeeing the happi- 
neſs which they ſhall enjoy in another ſtate, are in great- 
er ecſtacy than they have before experienced.“ 

2. The cygnoides, with a ſemicylindrical bill, gib- 
bous wax, and tumid eye-brows: It is the ſwan-gooſe 
of Ray, from Guinea, There 1s likewiſe a variety of 
this ſpecies, of a leſs ſize, called the gooſe of Muſcrvy. 

3. The tadorna, or ſheildrake, has a flat bill, a com- 
preſſed forehead, a greeniſh black head, and the body is 
variegated with white. This ſpecies frequents the ſea- 
coaſts of Europe, and breed in rabbit holes. When a 
perſon attempts to take their young, the old birds ſhew 
great addreſs in diverting his attention from the brood; 
they will fly along the ground as if wounded, till the 
former are got into a place of ſecurity, and then return 
and collect them together. From this inſtinctive cun- 
ning, Turner, with good reaſon, imagines them to be 
the chenalopex, or fox-gorſe, of the ancients: the natives 
of the Orkneys to this day call them the /y-g99ſe, from 
an attribute of that quadruped. They lay 15 or 16 
7 white, and of a roundiſh ſhape. In winter they 
collect in great flocks. Their fleſh is very rank and bad. 

4. The ſpectabilis, has — compreſſed bill, gibbous at 
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the baſe, a black feathery carina, and a hoary head. It 
is the grey - headed duck of Edwards, and is a native of 
Sweden and Canada. 

5. The fuſca, or velvet duck, is of a blackiſh colour, 
has a white ſpot behind the eyes, and a white line on 
the wings. The male of this ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed b 
a gibboſity at the baſe of the bill. It is the black 3 
of Ray, and a native of the European ſeas. 

6. The nigra, or ſcoter, is totally black, and has a 
gibboſity at the baſe of the bill; the tail reſembles a 
wedge; the female is browniſh. It is the leſſer black 
diver of Ray, and a native of Britain and Lapland. 
This bird is allowed in the Romiſh church to be eaten 
in Lent; and 1s the macreuſe of the French. It is a 
great diver, ſaid to live almoſt conſtantly at ſea, and to 
be taken in nets placed under water. 

7. The anſer, ferus & manſuetus; or grey lag, and 
bean-gooſe. The grey lag is two feet nine os in 
length, and five feet in extent. The bill is large and 
elevated; of a fleſh colour, tinged with yellow; the head 
and neck cinereous; breaſt and belly whitiſh, clouded 
with grey or aſh colour; back, grey; the legs of a fleſh 
colour. This ſpecies reſides in the fens the whole year; 
breeds there, and hatches about eight or nine young, 
which are often taken, eaſily tamed, and eſteemed molt 
excellent meat, ſuperior to the domeſtic gooſe. The 
old geeſe which are ſhot, are plucked, and ſold in the 
— as fine tame ones; and readily bought, the 
purchaſer being deceived by the ſize, but their fleſh is 
coarſe. Towards winter they colle& in great flocks, 
but in all ſeaſons live and feed in the fens. The grey lag 
is the origin of the domeſtic gooſe; it is the only ſpe- 
cies that the Britons could take young, and familiarize: 
the other two never breed here, and migrate during 
ſummer. The mallard comes within the — deſcrip- 
tion, and is the ſpecies to which we owe our tame breed 
of ducks : both preſerve ſome of the marks of their 
wild ſtate; the gooſe, the whiteneſs of the coverts of 
the tail and vent feathers ; the drake, its curled fea- 
thers.—Tame geeſe are of vaſt longevity. Mr Wil- 
lughby gives an example of one that attained to 80 
years. They are kept in great multitudes in the 
fens of Lincolnſhire: a fingle perſon will have 1000 
old geeſe, each of which will rear ſeven; ſo that 
towards the end of the ſeaſon he will become maſter 
of 8000. During the breeding ſeaſon theſe birds are 
lodged in the ſame houſes with the inhabitants, aud 
even in their very bed-chambers.: in every apartment 
are three rows of coarſe wicker pens, placed one above 
another; each bird has its ſeparate lodge divided from 
the other, which it keeps poſſeſſion of during the time of 
ſitting. A perſon, called a gezzard, i. e. gaoſe · herd, at- 
tends the flock, and twice a- day drives the whole to 
water; then brings them back to their habitations, 
helping thoſe that live in the upper ſtories to their neſts, 
without ever miſplacing a ſingle bird. The geeſe are 
plucked five times in the year: the firſt plucking is at 
Lady-day, for feathers and quills ; and the ſame is re- 
newed, for feathers only, four times more between that 
and Michaelmas. The old geeſe ſubmit quietly to the 
operation, but the young ones are very noiſy and un- 
ruly. If the ſeaſon proves cold, numbers of them die 

by this barbarous cuſtom.. Vaſt numbers of geeſe are 
driven annually to London to ſupply the markets; a- 


mong them, all the ſuperannuated geeſe and ganders, 
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which, by a long courſe of plucking, prove uncon. 
monly tough and dry. 8 

The bean-gooſe is two feet ſeven inches in length; in nd, c, 
extent, four feet eleven. The bill, which is the chief 4c. 
diſtinction between this and the former, is ſmall, much Pt N 
compreſſed near the end, whitiſh, and ſometimes pale fg, . 
red in the middle, and black at the baſe and nail: the 
head and neck are cinereous brown, tinged with ferry. 
ginous ; breaſt and belly, dirty white, — with ci- 
nereous; the back of a plain aſh colour; feet and le 
of a ſaffron colour; claws black. This ſpecies arrives in 
Lincolnſhire in autumn; and is called the Bean- 22 
from the likeneſs of the nail of the bill to a 1 
They always light on corn- fields, and feed much on tlie 
green wheat. 

They never breed in the feas ; but all diſappear in 
May. 'They retreat to the ſequeſtered wilds of the north 
of Europe; in their migration they fly a great height, 
cackling as they go. They preſerve a great * 
in their motions; ſometimes forming a ſtraight line; at 
others, aſſuming the ſhape of a wedge, which facilitates 
their progreſs, for they cut the air reader in that form 
than if they flew pell-mell. 

8. The erythropus, or laughing-gooſe of Edwards, 
is a native of Europe and America. The length of 
this ſpecies is about two feet four; the extent four feet 
ſix; the bill elevated, of a pale yellow colour, with a 
white ring at the baſe; the forehead is white; the 
breaſt and belly are of a dirty white, marked with great 
ſpots of black; and the legs yellow. 

Theſe viſit the fens and other parts of England du- 
ring winter, in ſmall Socks; they _ always in marſhy 
places, and never frequent the corn-lands. They dii- 
appear in the earlieſt ſpring, and none are ſeen after the 
middle of March. Linnæus makes this Ten the fe- 
male of the hernacle; but Mr Pennant thinks his opinion 
not well founded. 

The bernacle (erythropus mas, Lin.) is two feet one 
inch in length ; the breadth four feet five inches ; the 
bill is black; the forchead and cheeks are white; from 
the bill to the eyes, there-is a black line; the hind 
part of the head, the whole neck, and upper part of the 
breaſt and back, are of a deep black; the tail is black, 
the legs of the ſame colour, and ſmall. : 

Theſe birds appear in vaſt flocks during winter, on 
the north-weſt coaſts of this kingdom: they are very 
ſhy and wild; but on being taken, grow in a few days 
as familiar as our tame geeſe. In February they quit 
our ſhores, and retire 6h, 5 as Lapland, Greenland, and 
even Spitzbergen, to breed. "Et 

They live to a great age: the Rev. Dr Buckwort 
of Spalding, had one which was kept in the 3 
bove 32 years, but was blind during the two laſt; What 
its age was when firſt taken, was unknown. 

Theſe are the birds that about 200 years ago _=_ 
believed to be generated out of wood, or rather à Pc” 
cies of ſhell that is often found ſticking to the bottoms 
of ſhips, or fragments of them; and were called 470 

ceſe *, Theſe were alſo Ranges by ſome m__ e 
— been the chenalopeces of Pliny; they ſhould 4 
ſaid chenerotes, for thoſe were the birds which that ” 
turaliſt ſaid were found in. Britain: but as he 22 
left us any deſcription of them, it is difficult to ſay wht 
ſpecies he intended. Mr Pennant imagines it to. 
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ooſe, and very delicate food; in both reſpects ſuiting 


__ ; bis account of the cheneros. 

«an, gooſe, 0. The bernicla, is of a brown colour with the 
pod duck. head, neck, and breaſt, black; and a white collar. 'The 
birds of this ſpecies frequent our coaſts in the winter; 
in Ireland they are called bernacles, and SG” in great. 
quantities in Auguſt, and leave it in March. They feed 
on a ſort of long graſs growing in the water; prefer- 
ring the root and ſome = above it, which they dive 
for, bite off, and leave the upper part to drive on ſhore. 
They abound near Londonderry, Belfaſt, and Wex- 
ford ; are taken in flight-time, in nets placed acroſs 
the rivers; and are much eſteemed for their delica- 
cy. Mr Willughby, Mr Ray, and Mr Briſſon, very 
properly deſcribe the bernacle and brent as different 
ſpecies ; but Linnzus makes theſe ſynonymous, and 
deſcribes the true bernacle as the female of the white- 
fronted wild-gooſe. 

10. The canadenſis is brown; its neck and head are 
black, and the throat is white. It is a native of Ca- 
nada, 

11. The cœruleſcens, is greyiſh above, and white un- 
derneath; the covert-feathers of the wings and back 
are bluiſh. It is the blue-winged gooſe of Edwards, 
and a native of Canada. 
12. The moliflima, or eider-dnck, is double the ſize 
of the common duck, has a cylindrical bill, and the 
wax is divided behind, and wrinkled. The feathers, 
which are very ſoft and valuable, fall off during incu- 
bation. The male is white above, but black below and 
behind: the female is greemiſh. This ſpecies is found 
in the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, particularly on Oran- 
ſa, Barra, Rona, and Heiſker, and on the Farn iſles; 
but in greater numbers in Norway, Iceland, and Green- 
land ; from whence a vaſt quantity of the down, known 
by the name of eider or edder, which theſe birds fur- 
niſn, is annually imported: its remarkably light, ela- 
ſtic, and warm qualities, make it highly eſteemed as a 
ſtuffing for coverlets, by ſuch whom age or infirmities 
render unable to ſupport the weight of common blan- 
kets. This down is produced from the breaft of the birds 
in the breeding ſeaſon. It lays its eggs among the ſtones 
or plants, near the ſhore ; and prepares a ſoft bed for 
them, by plucking the down from its own breaſt: the 
natives watch the -—{ Kanga, and takeaway both eg 
and neſt : the duck Jays again, and repeats the pluck- 
ing of its breaſt : if ſhe js robbed after that, ſhe will fill 
lay; but the drakes muſt ſupply the down, as her ſtock 
15 now exhauſted : but if her eggs are taken a third 
time, ſhe wholly deſerts the place. 
: Mr Pennant, when on the Farn iſles, found the ducks 
itting; and took ſome of the neſts, the baſe of which 
m_y formed of ſea- plants, and covered with the down. 
| ry ſeparating it carefully from the plants, it weigh- 
only three quarters of an ounce z yet was ſo elaſtic 
% to fill a o__— ſpace than the crown of the greateſt 
hat. Theſe birds are not numerous on the iſles; and 
it is obſerved that the drakes keep on thoſe moſt re- 
_ from the ſitting places. 
an _ till you come almoſt cloſe to them ; and when 
_ n o are very ſlow fliers. The number of eggs in 
neſt are from three to five, warmly bedded in the 
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13. The marila, or ſcaup-duck, is leſs than the com- 
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mon duck. The bill is broad, flat, and of a greyiſh Anas; 
blue colour; the head and neck are black, gloſſed with * or 1 
green; the breaſt is black; the back, the coverts of N 
the wings, and the ſcapulars, are finely marked with nu 
merous narrow tranſverſe bars of black and grey; the 
legs are duſky. Mr Willughby acquaints us, that 
theſe birds take their name — feeding on ſcaup, or 
broken ſhell-fiſh ; they differ infinitely in colours, ſo that 
in a flock of 40 or 50 there are not two alike. 

14. The moſchata, or Muſcovy duck of Ray, has a 
naked papillous face, and is a native of India. 

15. The bahamenſis, or Bahama duck, is grey, with 


a lead-coloured bill. It has a tawny ſpot on the ſides, 
and a green yellowiſh ſpot on the wings. It is a na- 
tive of Bahama. 


16. 'The albeola, or little black and white duck, has 
a black back and wings; the head is bluiſh, and white 
on the hinder part. It is a native of America. 

17. The clypeata, or ſhoveler of Ray, has the end 
of its bill broad, rounded, and furniſhed with a ſmall 
hook. It is found near the European ſhores. 

18. The ſtrepera, or gad-wall, has the wings varie- 
gated with bleak. whe. and red. It frequents the freſh 
waters of Europe. | 

19. The bucephala, or leſſer duck of Cateſby, has 
the hk and wings black ; and the head, both above 
and below, is interſperſed with ſhining filky feathers. 
It frequents the freſh waters of North America. 

20. The clangula, or golden-eye of Ray, is varie- 

ted with black and white, and the head is interſper- 

ed with blackiſh n feathers; it has a white ſpot. 
near the mouth; and the eyes are of a ſhining gold co- 
lour. It dives much in queſt of ſhell-fiſh. It frequents 
freſh water as well as the ſea, being found on the Shrop- 
ſhire meres during winter. 

21. The ruſtica, is browniſh, or aſh-coloured, with 
a white ſpot on the ears and wings. It is a native of 
North America. 

22. The perſpicillata, or great black duck, is white 
on the top of the head and of the neck ; and has a black 
ſpot on the bill, immediately behind the noſtrils. It is 
a native of Canada. 

23. The glaucion, or greater wild-duck of Ray, has 
the iris of the eyes yellow, a grey head, and white col- 
lar. It frequents the northern ſhores of Europe. 

24. The penelops, or widgeon of Ray, has a ſharpiſh 
tail, black below; the head 1s brown, and the forchead 
white. It inhabits the marſhy parts of Europe. 

25. The acuta, pin-tail, or ſea-pheaſant of Ray, has 
a long acuminated tail, black below, with a white line 
on each fide of the back part of the head. It is a na- 
tive of Europe. Mr Hartlib, in the appendix to his 
legacy, tells us, that theſe birds are found in great a- 
bundance in Connaught in Ireland, in the month of 
February only; and that they are much eſteemed for 
their delicacy. 

26. The glacialis, or long-tailed duck, is inferior in 
ſize to the former. The bull is ſhort, black at the tip 
and baſe, orange-coloured in the middle; the cheeks are 
of a pale brown; the hind-part of the head, and the 
neck both before and behind, are white; the breaſt and 


back are of a deep chocolate colour ; the four middle 


feathers of the tail are black, and two of them near 
four inches longer than the others, which are white: 
the legs duſky. Theſe 12 breed in the moſt north- 
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and duck. 
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ern parts of the world; and only vilit our coaſts in the 
ſevereſt winters. | 

27. The ferina, pochard, or red-headed widgeon of 
Ray, has a lead-coloured bill : the head and neck are 
of a bright gay colour: the brezſt and part of the 
back where it joins the neck, are black: the coverts of 
the wings, the ſcapulars, back and fides under the 
wings are of a pale grey, elegantly marked wlth nar- 
row lines of black: the tail confiſts of twelve ſhort fea- 
thers, of a deep grey colour : the legs are lead colour- 
ed: and the irides of a bright yellow, tinged with red. 
The head of the female 1s of a pale reddiſh brown : 
Theſe birds frequent freſh water as well as the ſea; and 
being very delicate eating, are much ſought for in the 

London markets, where they are known by the name 
of dun birds. | | 

28. The querquedula, garganty, or firſt teal of Al- 
drovandus, has a green ſpot on the wings, and a white 
line above the eyes. It frequents the freſh waters of 
Europe. In many places it is called the /urmmer-teal. 

29. The creca, or. common teal, has a green ſpot 
on the wings, and a white hae both above and below 
the eyes. It frequents the freſh waters of Europe. 
This ſpecies is to be met with in Duddingiton-loch, a 
freſh-water lake, within a mile of Edinburgh. 

30. The hiftrionica, or duſky-ſpotted duck of Ed- 
wards, is of a brown colour, variegated with white aud 
blue; has a double line on the ears and temples ; the 
collar is white, and there is a white ſtreak on the neck. 
It is a native of America. 

31. The minuta, or little white and brown duck of 
Edwards, is of a greyiſh colour, with white ears, and 
the prime feathers of the wings blackiſh, It is a na- 
tive of Canada. 

32. The circia, or ſummer-teal of Ray, with the 
wings variegated with white ſpots, a white line above 
the eyes, and the beak and feet of an aſh-colour. It fre- 
quents the lakes of Europe. 

33. The autumnalis, or red-billed whiftling duck of 
Edwards, is of a grey colour, with the prime fea- 
thers of the wings, the tail, and belly black ; and the 
area of the wings yellow and white, It is a native of 
America. 

34. The boſchas, or common wild-duck of Ray; the 
intermediate tail-feathers of the drake are turned back- 
ward, and the bill is ſtrait, It frequents the lakes of 
Europe. This duck feeds upon frogs and ſeveral ſorts 
of inſects.— The wild ducks'pair in the ſpring; build 
their neſts among ruſhes or helth, near the water; and 
lay from 10 to 16 eggs. At mounting-time, when 
they cannot fly, they are caught in great numbers. 
They abonnd particularly in ' (Bee ay the great 
magazine of wild-fowl in this kingdom; where prodi- 
digious numbers are taken annually in the decoys “. 


Birds with flat bills, that find their food by groping, 


ſo. 3. 


® See Decoy. 
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back are red and blunt; one _ of the inmoſt wing- 


have three pair of nerves chat extend to the end of their 
bills : theſe nerves are remarkably conſpicuous in the 
head and bill of the wild-duc nd are larger than 
thoſe of a gooſe, or any other bird yet known: This 
1s the reaſon they grope tor food more than any other 
bird whatever, — The common tame ſpecies of ducks 
take their origin from theſe, and may be traced to it 
by unerring characters. The drakes, howſoever they 


vary in colours, always retain the curled feathers of the 
tail, and both ſexes the form of the bill, of the wild 
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kind. Nature ſports in the colours of all domeſtic a. 
nimals; and for a wiſe and uſeful end, That man. 
kind may the more readily diſtinguiſh and claim their 
reſpective property. 

35. The adunca, or hook-billed domeſtic duck of 
Ray, has the ſame characters with the boſchas, ExCept-= 
ing that the bill is crooked. 

36. The galericulata, or Chineſe teal of Edwards, 
has a hanging creſt ; and on the hinder part of the 
back, on both ſides, there is a crooked, flat, elevated 
feather ; the creſt is green and red; and the back is 
brown, and ſpotted with blue; and erect feathers on the 


feather, when the wings are ſhut, is raiſed over the 
back, and is red, and like a ſickle before. 
tive of China. 

37. The ſponſa, or ſummer-duck of Cateſby, has a phate x11 
depending green creſt, variegated with blue and white; fig. 4. 
the back is likewiſe variegated with blue and white 
the breaſt is grey, and ſpotted with white; and the 
throat is white. It is a native of North America. 

38. The arborea, or black-billed whiſtling-duck of Plate x1, 
Edwards, is of a reddiſh brown colour, with a ſort of fig- 3. 
creit on the head ; the belly 1s ſpotted with black and 
white. It is a native of America. Sloane informs us, 
that this duck perches on trees ; that it is about 20 
inches long, from the end of the bill to-the point of the 
tail; and that it makes a kind of whiſtling noiſe, 
from which circumſtance it has received its name. 

39. The fuligula, or tufted duck of Ray, has a 
hanging creſt, a black body, and the wings and belly 

otted with white. It is a native of Europe. The 
male of this ſpecies diſappears during the incubation of 
the female. 

40. The rufa, or ferruginous duck, deſcribed by 
Mr Pennant from one which was killed in Lincoln- Plate Nl. 
ſhire. The bill is long and flatted, rounded a little at fig. 5, 
the baſe, ſerrated along the edges of each mandible, 
and furniſhed with a nail at the end of the upper. The 
colour, a pale blue. The head, neck, and whole upper 
part of the bird, are of an agreeable reddiſh brown; the 
throat, breaſt, and belly, of the ſame colour, but paler, 
the legs of a pale blue, but the webs of the feet black. 
This ſpecies is not mentioned by any other writer, 
except Linnæus, who took his deſcription from Rud- 
beck's paintings; and adds, that it is found, tho? rare- 
ly, in the Swedith rivers, 

ANASARCA, a ſpecies of dropſy. See Mrpi- 
CINE, ne 760, 761. | g 

ANASTASIS, a term among ancient phyſicians, 
for a riſing up to go to ftool. It alſo ſignifies the paſ- 
ſage of any humour, when expelled from one part, and 
obliged to remove to another. 

NA STASI Us, ſurnamed BiBLTOTHECARIUs, 4 
Roman abbot, library-keeper of the Vatican, and 
one of the moſt learned men of the ninth century; 
aſſiſted in 869 at the fourth general council, the acts 
and canons of which he tranſlated from the Greek into 
Latin. He alſo compoſed the lives of ſeveral popes» 
and other works; the beſt edition of which 1s that 0 
the Vatican. 

ANASTATICA, the rost or JxRIcHO; 2 genus 
of the ſiliculoſa order, belonging to the tetradynamia 
claſs of plants. — Of this genus there are two 


a . . "— t 
Sp2cies. 1. The ſyriaca, a native of Syria, is no 
7 * 9 3 cultiva- 


It is a na- 


naſtatica cultivated or known in Britain. 


ban em Red fea. 
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2. The hierochun- 
tica is a native of the ſandy parts of Paleſtine and the 
It is a low annual plant, dividing into many 
irregular woody branches near the root. At each joint 
is iced a ſingle, oblong, hairy leaf; and at the ſame 
places come out ſmall ſingle flowers, of a whitiſh green 
colour, compoſed of four leaves placed in the form of 
a croſs. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort wrinkled pods, 
having four ſmall horns ; theſe open into four cells, in 
each of which is ladged a fingle brown feed. — When 
the ſeeds of this plant are ripe, the branches will draw 
up and contract; ſo that the whole plant forms a kind 
of ball or globular body, which will expand on laying 
it a ſhort time in warm water. This property it retains 
for many years, on which account it is preſerved as a 
curioſity by ſome people. From this property the 
monks have given it the name of Ræſa Mariz, pretend- 
ing that the flowers open on the night in which our 
Saviour was born. 

Culture. This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the beginning of March, in a mode- 
rate hot-bed in pots, in which the plants are deſigned 
to remain, When. they come up, the plants ſhould be 
thinned, leaving them about fix inches aſunder, and 
obſerving , to keep them clear of weeds, which 1s all 
the care they require. If the ſeaſon proves favourable, 
they will flower in Auguſt ; but unleſs the autumn 
proves warm and dry, they will not perfect their ſeeds in 
Britain, 

ANASTOMOSIS, in anatomy, the opening of the 
mouths of veſſels, in order to diſcharge their contained 
fluids. It is likewiſe uſed for the communication of 
two veſſels at their extremities ; as the inoſculation of a 
vein with a vein, of an artery with an artery, or of an 
artery with a vein. | | 

ANASTOMATICS, medicines ſuppoſed to have 
the power of opening the mouths of the. veſſels, and 
promoting the — 4:78 ; ſuch as deobſtruent, ca- 
thartic, and ſudorific medicines. 

ANASTROPHE, in rhetoric and grammar, de- 
_ the inverſion of the natural order of the words : 

uch is, /axa per et ſcopules, for per. ſaxa et ſcopulos. 

ANAT Hk, akon | a 7 ical NEED im- 


ports whatever is ſet apart, ſeparated, or divided; but 
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12 art of diſſecting, or artificially ſeparating and 
taking to pieces, the different pafts of the human 
body, in order to an exact diſcovery of their ſituation, 
ructure, and c conomy.— The word is Greek, avzrown ; 


derived from avareuwo, to diſſect, or ſeparate by cutting. 


INTRODUCTION. 
d. I. Hiftory of Anatomy. 


This art ſeems to have been very ancient ; though, 
or a long time, known only in an imperfect manner. 
ll probably firſt took its origin from the cuſtom of 
ecrihcing animals to the Deity ; and as ſome parts 
only were appointed for ſacrifice, and others for the 
ue of the prieſts, thoſe who were concerned-in perform- 
ing this religious ceremony bthoved to be as much maſters 


of anatomy as to diſtinguiſh the one part from the other. 


1 


5 


is moſt uſually meant to expreſs the cutting off a perſon 
from the privileges of ſociety, and communion with 
the faithful. 

The anathema differs from excommunication in the 
circumſtances of being attended with curſes and exe- 
crations. It was practiſed in the primitive church a- 
gainſt notorious offenders; and the form of that pro- 
nounced by Synecius againſt one Andronicus, is as 
follows: Let no church of God be open to Andro- 
* nicus, but let every ſanctuary be ſhut againſt him. 
« I admoniſh both private men and magiſtrates, to 
„ receive him neither under their roof, nor to their 
table; and prieſts more eſpecially, that they neither 
“ converſe with him living, nor attend his funeral 
« when dead.“ | 

Several councils alſo have pronounced anathemas a- 
goon ſuch as they thought corrupted'the purity of the 


faith, and their deciſions have been conceived in the 


following form: $7 quis dixerit, &c. anathema fit. 
There are two kinds of anathemas, the one judici- 
ary, and the other abjuratory.. 'The former can only 


be denounced by a council, a pope, or a biſhop ; the 
latter makes a part of the ceremony of abjuration, the 
.convert being obliged to anathematize the hereſy he 


abjures. 

ANATHEMA, in heathen antiquity, was an offering 
or preſent made to ſome deity, and hung up in the 
temple. Whenever a perſon left off his employment, 


it was uſual to dedicate the tools to the patron-deity of 
the trade. 


Perſons too who had eſcaped from immi- 
nent danger, as ſhipwreck and the like, or had met 


with any other remarkable inftance of good fortune, 


ſeldom failed to teſtify their gratitude by ſome preſent 


of this kind. 


AnATHEMA likewiſe denotes Chriſtian offerings, o- 
therwiſe called donations. See DonaTions. 


ANATHOTH, a hamlet of Paleſtine, very near 


. Jeruſalem, ( Joſephus ;) about three miles and a half 


to the north ; the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 
It was the birth-place of the prophet Jeremiah, and 
one of the Levitical towns in the tribe of Benjamin. 
ANATIFERA coxcxa, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of the lepas, a teſtaceous animal. See Leeas.. 


ANATOLIA. See NarToLia.. 
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It was indeed impoſſible that any number of animals 


could be ſlaughtered, either for ſacrifice or food, but 
thoſe who performed the butcher's part behoved to 
be acquainted with the general ſituation of the viſcera; 
and accordingly we find, by the directions given to 
the Jews concerning their ſacrifices, that theſe things 
were well known in the time of Moſes. It is alſo pro- 
bable, that as for a long time every man was butcher 
for himſelf, the light Knowledge of anatomy which 
butchers can acquire was pretty general in every na- 
tion. 7 

By viewing the bodies of ſlaughtered animals, how- 
ever, only a knowledge of Comparative Anatomy, as 
it is called, could be acquired. The knowledge of the 
internal parts of the human body might poſſibly origi- 
nate from the barbarous cuſtom ot human ſacrifices ou 
certain occaſions. This made it neceſſary for the prieſts 
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Anathema 


Anatolia. 
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to acquire ſome knowledge of the internal ſtructure of 
the human body, and they would not want opportuni- 
ties from thoſe ſlain in battle, or torn by wild beaſts : 
accordingly we find in Homer's Iliad ſome degree of 
anatomical knowledge diſplayed, by his accurate de- 
tails of ſome of the viſcera wounded by weapons paſs- 
ing from certain external parts of the body. 
| he firſt hints we have of anatomy —_— ted as 
a ſcience or part of natural philoſophy, are, That Thales 
of Miletum, and Pythagoras, about 700 years before 
Chriſt, made it a part of their ſtudies. An hundred 
years after this, Empedocles, in a little fragment pre- 
ſerved by Galen, diſcovers conſiderable anatomical 
knowledge, and is thought to have prevented Fallopius 
in the Soy of the cochlea and tube of the ear. 

Alcmaon of Crotona, a diſciple of Pythagoras, 1s 
thought to have been the firſt who diſſected animals 
with a view to learn their internal ſtructure. This 
was done by Democrates of Abdera, with a philoſo- 
phical, and by Hippocrates with a medical view, about 
500 years before Chriſt. —Dioclez the Caryſithian is 
ſaid to have been the firſt who wrote the method and 
order of diſſecting the parts of animals; but his works 
are now loſt.—The next who had any reputation in a- 
tomy was Praxagoras the Coan; of whom all we know 
is, that he diſtinguiſhed the veins from the arteries, and 
believed that the latter became nerves as they grew 
ſmaller, | 

It 1s probable that the Greeks learned their know- 
ledge of the arts from the eaſtern nations, as all the 
Grecian worthies eſteemed it one of the beſt parts of 
their education to travel into thoſe parts. Egypt ſeems 
to have been originally a great ſeminary of learning. 
Under the firſt Ptolemies, Soter and Philadelphus, a 
ichool was erected at Alexandria, where, among other 
ſciences, anatomy was publicly taught: the kings were 
ſometimes preſent at the diſſections of —— 4 
and brutes were furniſhed by their command. Hero- 
philus and Eraſiſtratus were the ſucceſſors of two of the 
firſt maſters in this ſchool, and each of them is ſaid to 
have diſſected ſeveral hundred bodies, from which pro- 
bably the report aroſe of their having diſſected livin 
men. Eraſiſtratus deſcribed the lacteal veſſels of a kid, 
and the true origin and uſe of the nerves, in which laſt 
diſcovery Herophilus of Carthage has ſhared with him. 
By ſome he has been ſuppoſed to have known the cir- 
culation of the blood; and we are certain that he ac- 
counted for digeſtion by the mechanical action and 

reflure of the ſtomach, as ſome moderns have done. 

he works of theſe great men are loſt, and all we know 
of chem is from little ſcraps of improvements interſper- 
ſed in the works of Galen. 

Among the Romans, though it is probable they had 
phyſicians and ſurgeons from the foundation of the city, 
yet we have no account of any of theſe applying them- 
ſelves to anatomy for a very long time. Archagathus 
was the firit Greek phyſician eſtabliſhed in Rome, and 
he was baniſhed the city on account of the ſeverity of 
his operations. —Aſclepiades, who flouriſhed in Rome 
101 years after Archagathus, in the time of Pompey, 
attained ſuch a high reputation as to be ranked in the 
{ame claſs with Hippocrates. He ſeemed to have ſome 
notion of the air in reſpiration acting by its weight; 
and in accounting for digeſtion, he ſuppoſed the food 
to be no farther changed than by a comminution into 


1 


extremely ſmall parts, which being diſtributed to the 

ſeveral parts of the body, is aſſimilated to the nature 

of each. One Caſſius, commonly thought to be a dif. 

ciple of Aſclepiades, accounted for the right ſide of the 

body — paralytic on hurting the felt ſide of the 
a 


brain, in the ſame manner as has been done by the mo- 


derns, viz. from the croſſing of the nerves from the right 


to the left ſide of the brain. 

From the time of Aſelepiades to the ſecond century, 
1 ſeem to have been greatly encouraged at 

ome; and in the writings of Celſus, Rufus, Pliny, 
Ccœelius Aurelianus, and Aretæus, we find ſeveral anato- 
mical obſervations, but moſtly very ſuperficial and in- 
accurate. Towards the end of the ſecond century lived 
Claudius Gallenus Pergamus, whoſe name is ſo well 
known in the medical world. He applied himſelf par. 
ticularly to the ſtudy of anatomy, and did more in that 


way than all that went before him. He ſeems, however, 


to have been at a great loſs for human ſubjects to ope- 
rate upon; and therefore his deſcriptions of the parts 
are moſtly taken from brute animals. His works con- 
tain the fulleſt hiſtory of anatomiſts, and the moſt 
complete ſyſtem of the ſcience, to be met with any 
where before him, or for ſeveral centuries after; ſo 
that a number of paſſages in them were reckoned abſo- 
lutely unintelligible for many ages, until explained by 
the diſcoveries of ſucceeding anatomiſts. 

About the end of the fourth century, Nemeſius bi- 
ſhop of Emiſſa wrote a tfeatiſe on the nature of man, 
in which it is ſaid were contained two celebrated mo- 
dern diſcoveries; the one, the uſes of the bile, boaſted 
of by Sylvius de la Boe; and the other, the circulation 
of the blood. This laſt, however, is proved by Dr 
Friend, in his Hiſtory of Phyſic, p. 229. to be falſely 
aſcribed to this author. 

The Roman empire beginning now to be oppreſſed 
by the barbarians, and — in groſs ſuperſtition, learn- 
ing of all kinds decreaſed; and when the empire was 
totally overwhelmed by thoſe barbarous nations, every 
appearance of learning was almoſt extinguiſhed in Eu- 
rope. The only remains of it were among the Ara- 
bians in Spain and in Aſia. They applied themſelves 
chiefly to the ſtudy of phyſic; but as the Mahometan 
law, like that of the Jews, forbad its ſubjects to touch 
dead bodies, anatomy could be but little improved by 
them. Avicenna, however, applied himſelf to read and 
underſtand the works of Galen. By diſſection, he found 
out what is commonly aſcribed to Fallopius, namely, 
the muſcles attollens palpebram ſuperiorem. 

By the intercourſe of the Europeans next to Spain 
with the Arabians, learning began to be again 1ntro- 
duced ; and in the eleventh century, the ſchool of Sa- 


lernum in Sicily made a conſiderable figure in medicine. 


The groſs ignorance and ſuperſtition of thoſe days, 
however, prevented for a long time any improvements, 
and nothing was taught for two centuries afterwards but 
to underſtand the Arabian doctors. Anatomical im- 
provements were particularly retarded by its being ima- 
gined a crime to diſſect a human body; and this _ 
prevailed till the 16h century. The emperor Charles a 
ordered a conſultation to be held by the divines 

Salamanca, in order to determine whether or not it w 
lawful in point of conſcience to diſſect a dead Y 
In Muſcovy, till very lately, both anatomy, and t 

uſe of ſkeletons were forbidden, the firſt as * 
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and the latter as ſubſervient to witchcraft. 

Mundinus was the firſt European author who joined 
diſſections to the authority of Galen and the Arabs, 
He flouriſhed in the beginning of the 147 century, and 
his ſyſtem was in ſuch __ reputation as to be the on- 
ly one taught in the ſchools for a good number of years, 
In the univerſity of Padua particularly, the profeſſors 
were tied down by an expreſs order of the academy to 
teach this book and no other. 

In the beginning of the 15*® century, learning revived 
conſiderably in Europe, and particularly phyfic, by means 
of copies of the Greek authors brought from the ſack 
of Conſtantinople; after which the number of anato- 
miſts and anatomical books increaſed to a prodigious 
degree. The Europeans becoming thus poſſeſſed of the 
ancient Greek fathers of medicine, were Br a long time 
ſo much occupied in correcting the copies they could 
obtain, ſtudying the meaning, and commenting upon 
them, that they attempted nothing of their own, = 
cially in anatomy. 

Towards the end of this century, Jacobus Berenga- 
rius Carpus, became the reſtorer of anatomy and ſur- 
gery at Bononia in Italy. He ſays that he had diſſec- 
ted above an hundred dead bodies; which procured 
him the ſame character that had formerly been given 
to Herophilus and Eraſiſtratus, namely, that of diſſect- 
ing living men. — He publiſhed two anatomical works; 
the one 1ntituled Iſagegæ; and the other, commentaries 
on Mundinus, in which he corrected: ſome erroneous 
deſcriptions, and added ſeveral diſcoveries of his own. 
For ſome time the {tudy of anatomy ſeems to have 
heen peculiar to Italy, and ſeveral treatiſes were pub- 
liſhed on this ſubject by the Italians before any thing 
of a ſimilar kind was produced in any other nation; but 
about the year 1536, Johannes Guinterius of Anderon, 
who had taught anatomy for ſome years at Paris, pub- 
liſhed his Anatomical Inſtitutions. He was the firſt a- 
natomiſt cho gave a full and exact deſcription of the 
muſcles: he affirmed, that the muſcles which ſurround 
the neck of the bladder conſiſted of tranſverſe fibres ; 
| that they had ſeveral functions, ſuch as ſhutting the 
bladder, and, after the emiſſion of the urine, evacuating 
what is left in the paſſage. 

In 1543, Andreas Veſalius of Bruſſels publiſhed his 
anatomy; which was of the utmoſt ſervice, not only by 
the many important diſcoveries he made, but by his 
daring to corre& Hippocrates, Galen, and the Arabi- 
ans; which paved the way for others to rid themſelves of 
the ſlavery to theſe authors, which univerſal cuſtom had 
impoſed upon them. His deſcriptions are minute, eſpe- 
cally of the bones and muſcles; in which he not only 
outdid all that went before him, but is ſcarce to be 
equalled by any modern author. His figures were alſo 
eſteemed maſter-pieces of painting; though they would 
probably have been more ſerviceable to young anato- 
miſts, had they been repreſentedin a flaccid ſtate, as they 
are by Euſtachius, and as they are to be ſeen ia a dead 
body, than when repreſented in a ſtrong ſtate of action. 

© was the firſt anatomiſt that profeſſed for a ſalary. 
The criticiſms on Galen and the ancients publiſhed by 
lalius when only 28 years of age, could not fail of 
Procuring him a number of enemies; which, however, 
creaſed, inſtead of diminiſhing, his reputation. A- 
band the reſt, Jacobus Sylvius of Amiens who had 

cen Veſalius's inſtructor, endeavoured to decry him; 
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and beſides thundering againſt him in his colleges, lie 
wrote a ſcurrilous treatiſe againſt Veſalius, and in de- 
fence of Galen, which he entitled Calumniatorum Ve- 
ſalii rages Beſides this he publiſhed ſeveral other a- 
natomical treatiſes. He has been particularly ſerviceable 
by impoſing names on the muſcles, moſt of which are 
retained to this day. Formerly they were diſtinguiſhed 
by numbers, which were differently applied by almoſt 
every author. 

In 1561, Gabriel Fallopius, profeſſor of anatomy 
at Padua, publiſhed a treatiſe of anatomy under the 
title of Obſervationes Anatomice. This was deſigned as 
a ſupplement to Veſalius; many of whoſe deſcriptions 
he corrects, though he always makes mention of him 
in an honourable manner. Theſe criticiſms, however, 
were not well reliſhed by Veſalius, though he was ob- 
liged to own himſelf handſomely dealt by. He pub- 
libedananfeer, under the title of Obſervationum Fallopit 
Examen. Fallopius made many great diſcoveries, and 
his book 1s well worth the eruſal of every anatomiſt. 

In 1563, Bartholomzus Euſtachius publiſhed his O- 
puſcula Anatomica at Venice which have ever ſince, been 
juſtly admired for the exactneſs of the deſcriptions, and 
the diſcoveries contained in them. He publiſhed after- 
wards ſome other pieces, in which there is little of ana- 
tomy; but never publiſhed the great work he had pro- 
miſed, which was to be adorned with copper-plates 
repreſenting all the parts of the human body. Theſe 
plates, after lying buried in an old cabinet for upwards 
of 150 years, were at laft diſcovered, and publiſhed, in 
the year 1714, by Lanciſi the pope's phyſician; who 
added a ſhort explicatory text, becauſe Euſtachius's 
own writing couid not be found. 

From this time to the year 1628, though the num- 
ber of anatomical authors was very much increaſed, 
there ſeems to have been no remarkable diſcovery made: 
only Andreas Libavius, tho' not properly an anatomiſt, 
ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence; becauſe in 1616, 
from ſome unknown Paracelſian, he deſcribes a method 
of transfuſing the blood of one animal into another, as 2 
cure for various diſeaſes, But this year (1628) was ren- 
dered remarkable by the diſcovery of the circulation of 
the blood. This important phenomenon was ſirſt obſer- 
ved and demonſtrated by Dr William Harvey, vrho now 
publiſhed his obſervations. Numbers of opponents im- 
mediately appeared; but he had the happineſs in his 
own life to ſee them all give up their cauſe, and the 
whole medical world embrace his doctrine. Some, in- 
deed have endeavoured to rob him of the honour of thus 
important diſcovery, by pretending that he received it 
from ſome cotemporary who durſt not publiſh it him- 
ſelf, as it would have been reckoned a mortal hereſy 
in ſome countries. This, however, was never proved. 

We now conſider anatomical knowledge as approach- 
ing to its ne plus u/tra,—So many and fo great diſco- 
veries were already made, that only the minutie re- 
mained to be diſeuſſed by ſucceeding anatomiſts. Im- 


provements, however, were till galug on. In 1642, 


Wirtſungus, or Virtſungus, diicovered the pancrea- 
tic duct; but he did not live to publith any treatiſe on 
this diſcovery, being killed by a bravo at his owa 
door in Padua. — In 1651, or 1652, the lymphatic veſ- 
ſels were diſcovered by Thomas Ba:tholine ; but this 
honour was alſo claimed by Olaus Rubick the Swede, 
and by the cotemporary Engliſh writers afcribed to 

: their 
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their countryman Jolivius. 

Numberleſs other diſcoveries, though of the leſs im- 
portant kind, continued to be made. In 1660, or ſoon 
after, Marcellus Malphigius began to outdo all his pre- 
deceſſors in the ede of his deſcriptions, and the 
new diſcoveries he made in the ſtructure of the parts. 
What gave him ſo much the advantage over others was 
his extreme patience, and his methods of n the 
parts, particularly by long maceration. He had alſo 
the advantage of microſcopes, which before his time 
were either never uſed, or in a very inaccurate manner. 
At the ſame time flouriſhed Laurentius Bellinus at Flo- 
rence, and was the firſt who introduced mathematical 
reaſoning in phyſic. In 1662, Simon Pauli publiſhed 
a treatiſe de Albandis Ofiibus. He had long been ad- 
mired for the white ſkeletons he prepared ; and at laſt 
diſcovered his method, which was by expoſing the bones 
all winter to the weather. 

Johannes Swammerdam of Amſterdam alſo pnbliſh- 
ed {ome anatomical treatiſes; but was moſt remarkable 
for his knowledge of preſerving the parts of bodies en- 
tire for many years, by injecting their veſſels. He 
alſo publiſhed a treatiſe on reſpiration ; wherein he men- 
tioned his having figures of all the parts of the body, as 
big as the life, cut in copper, which he deſigned to pub- 
liſh, with a complete ſyſtem of anatomy. Theſe, how- 
ever, were never made public by Swammerdam ; but, 
in 1683, Gothofridus Bidloo, profeſſor of anatomy at 
Leyden, publiſhed a work intitled Anatomia Corporis 
Flumani, where all the parts were delineated in very 
large plates almoſt as big as the life. Mr Cowper, an 
Engliſh ſurgeon, bought zoo copies of theſe figures; and 
in 1698, publiſhed them, with an Engliſh text, quite 
different from Bidloo's Latin one; to which were ad- 
ded letters in Bidloo's figures, and ſome few figures 
of Mr Cowper's own. to this work Cowper's name 
was prefixed, without the leaſt mention of Bidloo, ex- 
cept on purpoſe to confute him. Bidloo immediately 
publiſhed a very ill-natured pamphlet, called Gulielmus 

Conperns citatus coram tribunali ; appealing to the 
royal ſociety, how far Cowper ought to be puniſhed as 
a plagiary of the worſt kind, and endeavouring to prove 
him an ignorant deceitful fellow. Cowper anſwered 
him in his own ſtyle, in a pamphlet called his Vindiciæ; 
endeavouring to prove, either that Bidloo did not un- 
derſtand his own tables, or that they were none of his. 
This laſt is moſt probable; and many people believe 
that theſe are the tables promiſed by Swammerdam, 
and which Bidloo had got from his widow. | 

Soon after, Iſbrandus Diembroeck, profeſſor of anato- 
my at Utrecht, began to appear as an author. His 
work contained very little original; but he was at great 
pains to collect from others whatever was valuable in 
their writings, and his ſyſtem was the common ſtandard 
among anatomical ſtudents for many years. 

About the ſame time, Antonius Liewenhoeck of 
Delft improved conſiderably on Malphigius's uſe of 
microſcopes, and ſupplicd what was wanting in Har— 
vey's demonſtration of the true circular motion of the 
blood. He was alſo the author of an hypotheſis con- 
cerning the different texture of the blood and ſerum ; 
but herein he is found to have been miſtaken. 

Frederic Ruyſch firſt appeared in print in 1665, and 
died only in 1730, occaſionally publiſhing anatomical 
pieces during a courſe of 65 years. He was for a great 
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many years famous for his method of injecting the moſt 
ſubtile veſſels of the body, and for preſerving all the 
parts in their natural colour and texture; both of which 
arts he is ſaid to have received from Swammerdam, tho! 
he himſelf proteſts ſolemnly that he found them out by 
his own induſtry. 

It would be in a manner impoſſible to give an ac. 
count of all the authors that have contributed ſince the 
beginning of the preſent century to bring the ſcience 
of anatomy to that ſtate of perfection in which it now 
is. The writings of Keil, Douglas, Cheſſelden, Win- 
low, &c. are too well known to need deſcription. The 
latter is generally recommended as a ſtandard for the 
ſtudents of anatomy. It is alſo ſuperfluous to mention 
the reputation which Dr Monro at Edinburgh, and Dr 
Hunter at London, have deſervedly acquired, on ac- "g 
count of their anatomical knowledge. We ſhall only . 
take notice of two remarkable improvements, not in 
the ſcience itſelf, but in the method of teaching it, 
that have been made ſince the commencement of this 
century. Ihe one is, by Joannes Baptiſta Bianchi, 
profeſſor firſt at Bononia, and afterwards at Turin. He 
ſhewed his ſcholars a body entire, ſo prepared that he 
took off one part from another, and finiſhed a complete 
ſyſtem of anatomy before he had done: then he artif- 
cially joined all the parts together for a new demonſtra- 
tion, ſo that it could not be known they were ever ſe- 
parated. The other is the art of imitating all the parts 
of the body in wax; which was brought to the utmoſt 
perfection by Georgius des Noves, vel Noveſias, = 
feſſor of anatomy at Bononiaz and fignres of this kind 
were publicly ſhewn at London and Paris. 


$. 2. Plan of the following Treatiſe. 


Tur etymology of the word anatomy, as above gi- 
ven, implies ſimply difedion ; but by this term ſome- 
thing more is uſually underſtood. 

It is every day made uſe of to expreſs a knowledge 
of the human body; and a perſon who js ſaid to un- 
derſtand anatomy, is ſuppoſed to be converſant with the 
ſtructure and arrangement of the different ſolid parts of 
the body. 

It is commonly divided into Anatomy, proper ſo 
called; and Comparative Anatomy : the fir of theſe is 
confined ſolely to the human body; the latter includes 
all animals, ſo far as a knowledge of their ſtructure 
may tend to perfect our ideas of the human body *. * 5e: 

The term anatomy may alſo have another and more wy 
extenſive ſignification : it may be employed to expreſs, 
not only a Aare e of the ſtructure and diſpoſition of 
the parts, but likewiſe of their economy and uſe. Con- 
ſidered in this light, it will ſeldom fail to excite the cu- 
rioſity of people of tafte, as a branch of philoſophy; 
fince, if it is pleaſing to be acquainted with the ſtructure 
of the body, it is certainly more ſo to diſcover all the 
ſprings which give life and motion to the machine. 
and to obſerve the admirable mechaniſm by which ſo 
many different functions are executed. 4 

The human body is compoſed of ſolid and ful 
parts. We ſhall not ſatisfy ourſelves with giving a - 
ſcription of the former alone; but we ſhall likewile 
ſpeak of the nature of the flnids, and of the reciproc 
action of both upon each other. 
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Ee, L 
Of the BoNEs in General. 


WE begin with the bones, which may be conſider- 
ed as the r ſupport of the body, tending to 
give it ſhape and firmneſs. But before entering into 
the detail of each particular bone, it will be neceſſary 
to deſcribe their compoſition and connections, and to 
explain the nature of the different parts which have an 
immediate relation to them; as the cartilages, liga- 
ments, pcrioſteum, marrow, and ſynovial glands. 

- A, The bones are of a firm and hard ſubſtance, of a 
white colour, and perfectly inſenſible. They are the 
moſt compact and ſolid parts of the body; and ſerve for 
the attachment or ſupport of all the other parts. 

b, Three different ſubſtances are uſually diſtinguiſh- 
ed in them; their exterior or bony part, properly ſo 
called ; their Gele; cell; ; and their reticular ſubſtance. 
The j#r/7 of theſe, is formed of many laminæ, or plates, 
compoling a firm, hard, ſubſtance. The ſpongy, or cel- 
lular part, is ſo called, on account of its reſemblance to 
a ſponge, from the little cells which compoſe it. 'This 
ſubſtance forms almoſt the whole of the extremities of 
cylindrical bones. 'The reticular part is compoſed of 
fibres, which croſs each other in different directions: 
this net-work forms the internal ſurface of thoſe bones 
which have cavities. 

c, The flat bones, as thoſe of the head, are compo- 
ſed only of the laminæ and the cellular ſubſtance: this 
laſt is uſually found in the middle of the bone, dividing 
it into two plates; and is there called dip/52. 

d, Gagliardi, .who pretended to have diſcovered an 
infinite number of claviculi, or bony proceſſes, which 
he deſcribes as traverſing the laminæ to unite them to- 
gether, has endeavoured to ſupport this pretended diſ- 
covery by the analogy of bones to the bark of trees, in 
vhich certain woody nails have been remarked : but 
this opinion has not been confirmed by any certain ob- 
ſervation. The reſemblance of bones to trees has, with 


more probability, been obſerved in their formation. In 


bones it is by many ſuppoſed to ariſe from layers of the 
perioſteum, which gradually oſſify; and it is by the 
hardening of the alburnum (a) in trees that the timber 
is formed. M. Duhamel, the celebrated academician, 
has endeavoured to prove the truth of this obſervation 
by a great number of facts (3). 

e, We uſually conſider in a bone, its body and its ex- 
fremities, The ancients diſtinguiſhed the body or 
middle part, by the name of diaphy/ir ; and divided the 
extremities into apophyſes and epiphy/ts 3 an apophyſis, or, 
4s 1t is more uſually termed, proceſs, is an eminence 
or continuation of the body of the bone; whereas an 
*þiP-y/is, is a part attached to the bone by means of an 
utervening cartilage. A great number of epiphyſes, 
FRO Toy ſubjects appear as ſeparate bones, be- 
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come, in proceſs of time, ſo perfectly united to the 


body of the bone, by the oſſification of the cartilage, 
as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it in the adult ſtate. 

f, Different names are given to the proceſſes of bones, 
varying according to their figure and ſize. If a pro- 
ceſs is — and of a ſpherical ſhape, it is called caput, 
or head; if the head is flatted, it takes the name of 
condyle. Other proceſſes are called maſtoid, ftyloid, co- 
racoid, from their reſemblance to a breaſt, a ſtiletto, or 
the beak of a crow. Some are ſtyled ridges or ſpines. 
All theſe terms are eaſily underſtood ; we ſhall however 
ſpeak of them again, when we conſider the bones which 


have hyſes. 
N There are, in bones, cavities as well as proceſſes : 


theſe cavities either extend quite through the bones, or 
appear only as depreſſions. The firſt of theſe receive 
the name of foramina, or holes; and theſe foramina are 
ſometimes called canals, or conduits, according to their 
form and extent. Of the cavities which do not pene- 
trate through the bones, ſome are formed for the arti- 
culations; when theſe are deep, they are called cozy/oid ; 
as the great articulating cavity of the thigh, with the 
os innominatum; glenæ, or glenoid, when they are ſuper- 
fieial; as the cavity of the ſcapula, which receives the 
head of the os humeri. 

h, Of the depreſſions which are not uſeful in articu- 
lation, the largeſt, and thoſe which are not equally ſur- 
rounded by high brims, are called f2/z. On the con- 
trary, cavities with ſmall apertures, are termed ſinuaſes. 
other depreſſions take the name of /urrows and ſinugſi- 
ties, when they are long and narrow ; and there are 
ſome called digital impreſſions, from their reſemblance 
to the traces of a finger on ſoft bodies. 


2 
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a, We ſhall abridge this article, which is exceed- Of the con- 


ingly diffuſe in the 13 of anatomical books; and " 


will endeavour to deſcribe it with all the clearneſs it 
will allow. . 

b, The ſkeleton is compoſed of a great number of 
bones, which are all ſo admirably conſtructed, and with 
ſo much affinity to each other, that the extremity of 
every bone is perfectly adjuſted to the end of the bone 
with which it is connected; and this connection is term- 
ed their articulation. 

c, Articulation is divided into moveable and im- 
moveable. The firſt of theſe is named diarthrgſis, an 
the ſecond fynarthreo/ts. | 

When a large head is received into a deep cavity, 
as is the head of the os femoris, it is called enarthro- 


fis ; anthrodia, when a round head is admitted into a 
ſuperficial cavity; as the articulation of the arm bone, 
with the ſcapula. Both theſe allow motion to all ſides. 

d, If the articulation permits only flexion and ex- 
tenſion, as the articulation of the tibia with the os fe- 
moris, it is called ging/imus ; which properly ſignifies 
the hinge of a door, or window. In this the parts of the 
bones mutually receive and are received, 

e, The 


Uu 


(a) The alburnum is the ſoft, white ſubſtance, which in trees is found between the liber, or inner. bark, and the 


q (2) M. Duhamel, with a view to ſupport his ſyſtem of oſſification, fed different animals with madder and their or- 
oy food, alternately, during a certain time; and conſtantly obſerved, in diſſecting their bones, diſtinct layers of 
8 and white, which correſponded with the length of time they had lived on madder, or their uſual aliment. The 

me trials, however, have been ſince made with the madder in England, and were found not to correſpond with Pu- 


amel's account of its effects. 


ection of 


the bones. 
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e, The ſynarthroſis, or immoveable articulation of much freedom. They are likewiſe uſeful in the for 
bones, is divided into the ſuture and gomphefir. In the mation of the voice, and for the attachment of muſcles, 
ſuture, the two bones are mutually indented into each The cartilages, as well as the bones, are inſenſi- 
other: and of this, the junction of the parietal bones ble (©), not becauſe they are deſtitute of nerves, (be. 
is an example. When the marks of this articulation ing formed, according to M. Duhamel's obſervations, 
were more minute, the ancients gave it the name of from the perioſteum); but becauſe the cloſeneſs of their 
harmonia ; but this variety of names ſeems to be uſe- texture prevents their nerves from receiving, or tranſ- 
leſs. Gomphoſis, is the fixing one bone into another, as a mitting any impreſſions. The ſoft parts, which be- 
nail is fixed into a board; and thus the teeth are ſecured come callous or ſcirrhoue, loſe (v) their ſenſibility 
in their ſockets. The perfect union or concretion of from a ſimilar cauſe. | 4 


two bones, is called {ymphaſis ; as the lower jaw, which a, The perioſteum is a fine (E) membrane, which Of the je 
in infancy is compoſed of two diſtin bones; but be- covers almoſt all the bones. This membrane, though olleun. 
comes one in a more advanced age, by the oſſiſication of a very thin texture, is compoſed of a great num- 


of the uniting cartilage. ber of layers, which uſually oſſify one after the other, 
f, When bones are thus joined by the means of car- as the body advances in age. 


tilages, the union is ſtiled frcondrofes ; if by ligaments, b, Havers pretended to have diſcovered, that the pe. 
ſyneure/is. | rioſteum is compoſed of two ſorts of fibres; one of 

a, Cartilages are white, ſolid, ſmooth, and elaſtic which are placed cloſe to the bone, longitudinally 
ſubſtances, between the hardneſs of bones and liga- from one end to the other, deriving their origin from 
ments; and are uſually placed at the extremities of the dura mater, which paſſes out of the cranium in dif- 


bones. | ferent places; and goes to diſtribute itſelf to all the 

b, Many of them oſſifying in 223 of time, a great - bones in the body. The other order of fibres he ſup- 
er number are obſerved in the fœtus, than in the adult poſed to ariſe from the tendons and muſcles. He aſ- 
ſtate: from the ſame cauſe the number of bones is greater ſerts that they are not longitudinal like the firſt, but 


in young than in old people; becauſe it ſometimes hap- that they follow the ſame direction as the parts from 
| | pens that a cartilage placed between two bones oſſifies; which they are produced. 


and the three parts, which were before diſtinct, are c, The perioſteum has ſanguiferous and lymphatic 
united together. 'This takes place in the ſternum. veſſels, and is ſaid to be ſupplied with nerves (r) from 

c, The great uſe of the cartilages is in the articula- the neighbouring parts: it ſupports the veſſels which go 
tions; where, by their ſmoothnels, they facilitate mo- to diſtribute themſelves through the ſubſtance of * 
| tions which the bones alone could not execute with ſo bones, the perioſteum internum, and the marrow. 


d, In 
(e) In the courſe of this treatiſe mention is often made of the ſenſibility or inſenfibility of different parts, and it 
4 will perhaps not be amiſs to give the outlines of a ſyſtem, .which cannot but be intereſting to all anatomical readers.— 
| Baron Haller was the firſt who publickly aſſerted, that living animals, whoſe cartilages, ligaments, capſulz of the 
joints, tendons or perioſteum were cut, burnt or torn, ſhewed no ſigns of uneaſineſs; and that the wounds of all 
theſe parts were cured without any bad ſymptoms,—In his publication on this ſubject, he allows feeling to the teeth; 
but not to the other bones; becauſe they are deftitute of nerves.—He ventures to deny ſenſibility to the marrow, not 
from any experiments of his own on living animals, but becauſe it is a fatty ſubſtance without nerves.—He tells us, 
that when the dura mater was torn or burnt, with oil of vitriol, the animal ſeemed inſenſible of the injury; that with 
the pia mater it was the fame ; but that the moment the brain itſelf was wounded, the body of the animal-was ex- 
ceedingly convulſed—he makes the ſame concluſions from fimilar experiments on the peritoneum, pleura, and pericardium, 
and concerning the mediaſtinum, from its analogy to them as a membrane. He deſcribes the cornea as inſenfible, becauſe 
it nerves cannot be demonſtrated, and it is often pierced with a needle without pain. From a variety of intereſting 
experiments, which he has fully related, he concludes, that al! theſe parts are perfectly inſenſible; that they have been 
unjuſtly accuſed by phyſicians as the ſeat of many painful diſeaſes; and that their inſenſibility argues their being defti- 
tute of nerves—he will not allow the pain and inflammation of the arm, which ſometimes are the conſequences of 
bleeding, to proceed from the tendon or aponeuroſis in that part; but attributes them to an injury done to the me- 
dian nerve; or to ſome branch of the muſculo-cutaneous nerve.—He aſſerts, that the phrenitis has not its ſeat in the 
dura mater, or the pleuriſy in the pleura.—That in the gout, the ſkin and ſubcutaneous nerves, and not the ligaments 
or capſulæ of the joints, are the ſeat of pain —Theſe are the moſt important points of the Baron's ſyſtem, but his opi- 
nions have been much controverted ; and the late Dr Whytt, in particular, favoured the public with many ſenſible ar- 
guments in refutation of this doctrine, which, however, if not thoroughly received in its full extent, is now in a great 
meaſure admitted. The ingenious Dr Hunter, who appears to have remarked the inſenſibility of ſome of thele parts 
before the Baron's publication of his ſyſtem, ſuſpects that the Baron has gone too far in aſſerting, that they have ab- 
folutely no ſenſe of feeling He thinks that experiments on brutes are not ſufficient to aſcertain the more exquilite ſen- 
fations of the human body; and is of opinion, that the Baron has been led into an error in ſurgery, in ſuppoling that 
the effects of wounds of the tendons, ligaments, &c. are ſo very fimple as to heal without any bad ſymptoms.—Be- 
fore concluding this note, however, it is proper to obſerve, that ſome of the parts ſuppoſed by Baron Haller and 0- 
thers to be wholly inſenſible, and which really appear to be ſo in a ſound ſtate, have been found to acquire conſiderable 
ſenſibility by diſeaſe; an inattention to which circumſtance has been the principal cauſe of that apparent contraricty of 
facts with which this ſubject has been perplexed. 

(D) The growth of a new nail is a familiar inſtance of what is here advanced.—At its firft formation it is ſoft, and of 
exquiſite ſenſibility; but as it approaches to a harder texture, its ſenſibility gradually decreaſes, and it becomes at 
length capable of being cut or pared, without any appearance of pain or feeling. / 

(*) It is common with the generality of anatomical authors, to aſcribe great ſenſibility to the perioſteum, But this 
opinion 15 repugnant to the ſyſtem mentioned in a former note; and it appears to be very probable, that this membrane, 
if not quite inſenſible, poſſeſſes, however, but a very obſcure degree of feeling. 


(F) Authors, who allow great ſenſibility to a part, conſequently ſuppoſe it to be plentifully ſupplied with nerves.” 
But the nerves of the perioſteum, if it contains any, have never yet been demouſtrated.. 
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d, In all parts of the bones which are expoſed to 
friction, the perioſteum is wanting; as at the joints, and 
in the parts of the teeth which are above the ſockets : 
it is likewiſe deficient where-ever tendons or muſcles 
are attached to bones; the tendons in theſe places 
performing the office of the perioſteum. 1 

e, Cartilages are covered with a membrane, called 
perichondrium, which, 1n its uſe and ſtructure, reſembles 
the perioſteum. 2 | 

a, The marrow is a fat, oily ſubſtance, filling the 
cavities of bones. That which is found in the great 
cavities of long bones, is of a much firmer conſiſtence, 
than that which is found in the cells of their ſpongy 
part. The firſt of theſe only is known by the name 
of 1:arrow, the latter being uſually called the edul- 
lary ſubſtance. 

b, Ihe marrow is incloſed by a very fine and tranſ- 
parent membrane; in ſome places it is of a reddiſh co- 
lour, where it is ſupplied with a great number of 
blocd-veſſels, which it receives from thoſe of the pe- 
rioſteum. Anatomiſts ſtile this membrane, membrana 
medullarit, or perigſteum internum ; from its lining the 
cavities of bones. It furniſhes an infinite number of 
veſicular proceſſes (6) which incloſe the marrow. The 
medullary ſubſtance is likewiſe ſurrounded by a very 
delicate membrane ; ſo that neither the marrow, nor 
the medullary ſubſtance, are in immediate contact with 
the bones. | 

c, There are, in the perioſteum internum, veſſels de- 
{tined for the ſecretion of the marrow; and likewiſe ab- 
ſorbents which take up the oil and return it again to 
the circulation; 

d, It is probable that the marrow is renewed by a 
a kind of circulation. When the abſorbents take up 
more of it than the ſecretory veſſels are able to ſepa- 
rate, it gradually decreaſes. It is for this reaſon, that 
ſo little is found in the bones of people who die of lin- 
gering diſeaſes. 

e, The marrow was formerly ſuppoſed to be inten- 
dcd for the nouriſhment and renewal of the bones ; but 
ts oily conſiſtence ſeems ſufficiently to contradict this 
opinion. Its principal uſe is, probably that of preſer- 
ving the bones moiſt (h), the natural heat of the body 
Keeping it conſtantly ſufficiently liquid to be inſinuated 
between the bony fibres, which it may ſoften and ren- 
der leſs brittle. 

f, The ancients were of opinion, that the bones were 
more filled with marrow at the new than at the full 
oon. The claws of craw-fiſh too, which are not fall- 
ed with marrow, but with _ muſcles, were likewiſe 
conſidered as being more or leſs filled according to the 
llate of the moon : but a thouſand obſervations have 
convinced us of the abſurdity of this and many other 
opinions; and we are in theſe days thoroughly perſuad- 
ed, that the moon has no more power over the marrow 


of the bones, or the claws of craw-fiſh; than it has o- 
ver an infinite number of other things which it was ſup- 
poſed to influence, before a taſte for true philoſophy 
took place amongſt us. 
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6 
a, 'The ſynovial 2 are ſmall ſpherical bodies (1), Of the ſyno- 


and exceedingly va 
a white — nature, which ſerves to lubricatd 
the joints. They are placed in ſmall cavities in the ar- 
e ſo as to be capable of being gently com- 
preſſed by the motion of the joint, which expreſſes 
their juice in proportion to the degree of friction. 
When the ſynovia is wanting, or is of too thick a con- 
ſiſtence, the joint becomes ſtiff and incapable of flexion 
or extenſion. This is what is termed archylo/ir. The 


ſynovia, become acrid and inſpiſſated, is uſually conſide- 


red as the cauſe of the gout ; which the Greeks have 


called arthritis, a word ſignifying a diſeaſe of the joints. 


7 


cular, ſuppoſed to ſecrete a fluid of Vial glands. 


a, Ligaments are white, gliſtening, inelaſtic bands, Of the liga- 


of a compact ſubſtance, more or leſs broad or thick; ments. 


and ſerving to connect the bones together. They are 
diſtinguiſhed by different names, adapted to their dif- 
ferent forms and uſes. Thoſe of the joints are called 
either round or burſal. The round ligaments are white, 
tendinous, and inelaſtic. They are ſtrong and flexible, 
and are chiefly found in tnoſe articulations which are 
capable of flexion and extenſion ; as in the joints of the 
elbow and knee. The burſal or capſular ligaments, 
ſurround the whole joint hke a purſe, and are to be 
found in the articulations which allow motion every 
way; as in the articulation of the arm with the ſca- 


pula. 


nify an aſſemblage of all the bones of an animal united 
together in their natural order. It is ſaid to be a na- 
tural ſkeleton, when the bones are connected together 
by their own proper ligaments; and an artificia one, 
when they are joined by means of wire. 

b, The ſkeleton is generally divided into the head, 
trunk and extremities. The firſt diviſion includes the 
bones of the cranium and face, The bones of the 
trunk, are the ſpine, ribs, ſternum, and bones of the 
pelvis. 

c, The upper extremities on each fide, contain the 
two bones of the ſhoulder, viz. the ſcapula, and clavi- 
cle; the bone of the arm or os humeri; the bones of 
the fore arm; and thoſe of the hand. 

d, The lower extremities, on each ſide of the trunk; 


conſiſt of the thigh-bone, and the bones of the leg and 
foot, 


CHAP. Il, 
Of the Boxes of the Head (E). 


a, Tur head is of a roundiſh figure, and ſomewhat 
Vu oval (x.) 


) The mafrow is likewiſe ſupported in theſe cavities by the bony filaments of the reticular ſubſtance of the bones. 


ery part of their ſubſtance; and divides t 


() Havers, who has written profeſſedly on the boves, deſcribes the canals by which the marrow is conveyed thro? 
Bow into longitudinal and tranſverſe ones.---He ſpeaks of the firſt as exten- 


ang through the whole length of the bone; and of the latter, as the paſſages by which the longitudinal ones commu- 
"ate with each other. The tranſudation of the oil through the bones of the ſkeleton, feems to prove that ſome ſuch 
Paages do actually exiſt ; but it is very difficult, if not impoſſible, to demonſtrate them ſatisfactorily, 

(1) It is now much doubted, however, whether the appearances in the joints, which are generally called glandt, 


«Ir any thing more than aſſemblages of fat. 


(4) The defcription of the bones will be, to many readers perhaps, dry, tedious, and difficult to be underſtood.--- 
ta ſubject which ſeems to preclude all attempts at variety or elegance of ſtyle,--- All the bones have one great uſe, 


that of inclofing and ſupporting the other parts of the body: and the reader may defer the reading this part of the 


work 


a, The word ſkeleton, which by its etymology im- Of Bo : 
plies ſimply a dry preparation, is uſually * 1 ſig- hay e ſkelc 
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oval (L). Its greateſt diameter is from the forehead 
to the occiput ; its upper part is called #nciput, or the 
crown of the head; its anterior or fore part, is called 
the /ace ; and the upper part of this is called the fore- 
head; its poſterior or hind part, is called the occiput ; its 


- ſides are called the temples; and its inferior part, the 


baſis. 
b, The bones of the head may be divided into thoſe 


of the craninm, and face. 


Sect. i. Of the BoNEs of the Cranium. 


a, Tura are eight bones of the cranium, viz. the 
coronal bone or os frontis; the two parietal bones or 
oſſa bregmatis ; the os occipitis ; the two temporal 
bones ; the ſphenoid bone; and the os ethmoides or 
cribriforme. 

b, The ſix firſt are conſidered as proper to the era- 
nium, and the two latter as common both to the cra- 
nium and face. 

c, Theſe bones are all harder at their ſurface than in 
their middle; and on this account they are divided in- 
to two tables, and a middle ſpongy ſubſtance called 
diploe. | | 

a, In this, as in all the other bones, we ſhall] con- 
ſider its figure, ſtructure, proceſſes, depreſſions, and 
cavities ; and the manner in which it is articulated with 
the other bones. 

b, The os frontis has ſome reſemblance in ſhape to 
the ſhell of the cockle. Externally it 1s convex, its 
concave fide being turned towards the brain. This 
bone, in the places where it is united to the temporal 
bones, is very thin; and has there no diplae. It 1s 
likewiſe exceedingly thin in that part of the orbit of 
the eye which 1s neareſt to the noſe. Hence it is that 
a wound in the eye, by a ſword, or any other pointed 
inſtrument, is ſometimes productive of immediate death. 
In theſe caſes, the ſword paſſing through the weak part 
of the bone, penetrates the brain, and divides the 
nerves at their origin ; or perhaps, opens ſome blood- 
veſſel, the conſequences of which are ſoon fatal. 

e, We obſerve, on the exterior ſurface of this bone, five 
apophyſes or proceſſes ; which are eaſily to be diſtin- 
guiſhed. One of theſe is placed at the bottom and 
narrowelt part of the bone, and is called the naſal pro- 
ceſs, from its ſupp. ing the upper end of the bones of 
the noſe. The four others are called orbitar proceſſes. 
They ſerve to form the orbits, which are the cavities 
in which the eyes are placed. In each of theſe orbits 
there are two proceſſes, one at the interior or great 
angle, and the other at the exterior, or little angle of 
the orbit. They are called the angular 2 Be- 
tween theſe a ridge is extended in form of an arch, and 
on this the eyebrows are placed. It is called the orbj- 

tar or 2 ridge; and in ſome meaſure covers 
and defends the globe of the eye. This arch is inter- 
rupted near the noſe by a ſmall pit, in which the ten- 
don of the muſculus obliquus major of the eye is fix- 


work till he meets with a ſkeleton.---That part, however, which relates to the teeth is excepted, as being a branch 
which ought to be underſtood by every body, independent of the ſkeleton. 8 

(1) The bones of the ſœtus being perfectly diſtinct, and the muſcles in young perſons not acting much, the ſhape 
of the head is ſuppoſed to depend much on the management of children, when very young. Veſalius, who has re” 
marked the difference in people of different nations, obſerves for inſtance, that the head of a Turk is conical, from the 
early uſe of the turban ; whilſt that of an Engliſhman is flattened by the chin-ftay. 

(u) The lambdoidal ſuture is ſometimes very irregular; 
any little bones called 2//a triguetra, tho' ſometimes improperly, as they are not always triangular. 


Part WY”: 
ed. In each orbit, under the external proceſs, a con. 
fiderable depreſſion is obſerved, in which the lachrymal 
gland 1s lodged. 

d, In the anterior part of the os frontis, there is a 
conſiderable diſcontinuation of it, which is filled up 
by the cribriform part of the os ethmoides. 

e, The internal view of this bone affords us an eleya. 
tion in form of a ridge, which has been called the 

ſpinous proceſs : it paſſes from the anterior to the poſte. 
rior part of the bone, dividing it into two conſiderable 
foſſæ, in which the anterior lobes of the brain are pla- 
ced. To this ridge is attached the extremity of the 
falx, as the membrane is called which diyides the brain 
into two hemiſpheres. Beſides theſe two foſſæ, there 
are many depreſſions which appear like digital im- 
preſſions, and owe there formation to the prominent 
circumvolutions of the brain. 

f, In young ſubjects the forehead is formed of two 
diftin& bones; ſo that in them the ſagittal ſuture ex- 
tends from the os occipitis to the noſe. This bone is 
almoſt every where compoſed of two tables and a di- 
plöe. Theſe two tables ſeparating from each other un- 
der the eyes, form two cavities, one on each ſide of the 
face, called the frontal /inuſes. Theſe ſinuſes are lined 
with a ſoft membrane, called nembrana pituitaria. In 
theſe ſinuſes a mucus is ſecreted, which is conſtantly 
paſling, through two ſmall holes, into the noſtrils which 
it ſerves to moiſten, 

The os frontis 1s joined by ſuture to many of 
the bones of the head, viz. to the parietal, maxillary, 
and temporal bones; to the os ethmoides ; os ſphe- 
noides ; os unguis ; and offa naſi. The ſuture which 
connects it with the parietal bones, is called the coro- 
nal ſuture. 4 

a, The parietal bones are two in number; they are fthep 
very thin, and even tranſparent in ſome places. The tal bone 
particular figure of each of theſe bones, is that of an 
irregular ſquare, bordered with indentations thro” its 

whole circumference, except at its lower part. It will 
be eaſily conceived that theſe bones, which compoſe 
the ſuperior and lateral parts of the cranium, andcover 
the greateſt part of the brain, form a kind of vault, 
On their inner ſurface we obſerve the marks of the 
veſſels of the dura mater. + 

b, The oſſa parietalia, are joined to each other by 
the ſagittal ſuture ; to the os 2 and oſſa tem- 
porum, by the ſquamous ſuture; to the os occipitis, by 
the lambdoidal ſuture (u); ſo called from its reſem 
blance to the Greek letter /ambda ; and to the os fron- 
tis, by the coronal ſuture. : 

c, In new-born infants, the offa parietalia are ſepa- 
rated from the middle of the divided os frontis, by a 
portion of the cranium then unoſſified. When the 
finger is apptied to this part, which is called the en- 
tanelle, the dilatation of the brain, and of the veſſels 
of the dura mater, may be eafily felt. And in mid- 


wifery, the feel of this part, which, in natural labours, 
| is 


being compoſed of many ſmall ſutures, which ſurround ® 


ig the firſt to preſent itſelf, is an indication of the ſtate 
of the foetus, whether it be living or dead. Eve 
Wow on this part, in children, is liable to be attend 
with the moſt fatal conſequences; and it is not without 
reaſon, that experienced nurſes cautiouſly defend it 
from injury, by applying a linen cloth to it ſeveral 
times doubled. ; 
. a, The occipital bone forms the poſterior and infe- 
* ine, rior parts of the ſkull: it approaches near to the 
ſhape of a lozenge, and is indented throughout three 
arts of its circumference. | 
b, There is a conſiderable hole in the inferior por- 
tion of this bone, called the foramen magnum ; thro' 
which the medulla oblongata paſſes into the ſpine. The 
nervi acceſſorii, and — arteries, likewiſe paſs thro? 
it, Beſides this, there are uſually four other holes pe- 
culiar to this bone, and two which are common to it 
and the oſſa temporum; theſe foramina ſerve for the 
paſſage of the blood-veſlels and nerves. At the ſides, 
and a little on the anterior part of the foramen mag- 
num, are two proceſſes called the condyles, one on 
each ſide; they are of an oval figure, and are covered 
with cartilage. 
c, The external ſurface of this bone, which is very 
Irregular, affords attachment to ſeveral muſcles. On 
looking over its internal ſurface, we perceive the ap- 
pearance of a croſs, formed by a very prominent ridge; 
which riſes upwards from near the foramen magnum, 
and by two tranſverſe ſinuoſities, one on each fide of 
the ridge. This croſs occaſions the formation of four 
-oflz:, two above and two below the ſinuoſities. In the 
latter are placed the lobes of the cerebellum ; and in 
the former, the poſterior lobes of the brain. The two 
linuoſities ſerve to receive the lateral ſinuſes. 
d, In the upper part of this bone is ſeen a continu- 
ation of the ſinuoſity of the longitudinal ſinus. The 
cuneiform proceſs (which is the name given to the great 
apophyſis at the fore part of this bone) is made con- 
cave for the reception of the medulla oblongata. 

e, The occipital bone is thicker and ſtronger than 
either of the other bones of the head, tho' irregularly 
ſo; at its inferior part where it is thinneſt, it is covered 
by a great number of muſcles. 

f, The reaſons for ſo much thickneſs and ſtrength in 
this bone ſeem to be, that it covers the cerebellum, in 
which the leaſt wound is of the utmolt conſequence ; 
and, that it is by its ſituation more liable to be frac- 
tured by falls than any other bone of the cranium. 
For if we fall forwards, the hands are naturally put 
out to prevent the forehead's touching the ground; and 
if to one fide, the ſhoulders in a great meaſure protect 
the ſides of the head; but if a perſon falls backwards, 
the hind part of the head conſequently ſtrikes againſt 
the earth, and that too with conſiderable violence. Na- 
ture then has wiſely conſtructed this bone ſo as to be 
capable of the greateſt reſiſtance. 

g, The os occipitis, is joined by means of the cunei- 
form proceſs to the ſphenoid bone, with which it often 
olifies and makes but one bone in thoſe who are advan- 
cd in life, It is connected to the parietal bones by 
the lambdoidal ſuture; and to the temporal bones, by 
the additamenta of the ſame ſuture. 'This head is like- 
viſe united to the trunk by means of this bone. The 
wo condyles of the occipital bone, are received into the 
luperior obl:que proceſſes of the firſt vertebræ of the 
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neck; and it is by means of this articulation that a cer- 
tain degree of flexion and extenſion, or rather of mo- 
tion of the head forwards and backwards, 1s perform- 
ed. We ſay a certain degree of motion, becauſe that 
which 1s performed on the firſt vertebra alone, and inde- 
pendent of the other vertebra, is very inconſiderable. 

h, In flexion, the vertebre form a kind of bow, and 
ſtreighten themſelves again in extenſion, | 45 

a, There are two temporal bones, one on each ſide. Of the tem- 
They are uſually divided into two parts, one of which poral bouz 
is called the ſquamous, or ſcaly part; and the other os 
petroſum, from its inequality and hardneſs. This laſt 
is ſhaped like a pyramid. 

b, In both theſe parts there are proceſſes and cavi- 
ties to be deſcribed ; externally there are three proceſ- 
ſes, one anterior, called the zygomatic proceſs ; one po- 
ſterior, called the maſtoid or mamillary proceſs, from its 
reſemblance to a nipple; and one inferior, called the 
fiyloid proceſs, becauſe it is ſhaped like a ſtiletto, or 
dagger. 

2 The cavities are, 1. The meatus auditorius ex- 

ternus. 2. A large foſſa which ſerves for the articu- 
lation of the lower jaw; it is before the meatus audi- 
torius, and immediately under the zygomatic proceſs, 
3. The ſtylo-maſtoid hole, ſo called from its fituation 
between the ſtyloid and maſtoid proceſſes; it is like- 
wiſe ſtyled the aquedud? of Fallopius, and affords a 
paſſage to the portio dura of the auditory, or ſeventh 
pair of nerves. 4. Below, and on the fore part of the 
laſt foramen, we obſerve part of the jugular foſſa; a 
thimble-like cavity, in which the beginning of the in- 
ternal jugular vein is lodged. Anterior and ſuperior 
to this foſſa, is the orifice of a foramen through which 
the carotid artery paſſes. This conduit runs firſt up- 
wards and then forwards, forming a kind of elbow, 
and terminates at the end of the os petroſum : at this 
part of each of the oſſa temporum we obſerve the open- 
ing of the Euſtachian tube, a canal which paſſes — 
the ear to the mouth. 

d, In examining the internal ſurface of theſe bones, 
we remark the triangular figure of their petrous part 
which ſeparates two foſſæ; one ſuperior and anterior, 
the other inferior and poſterior ; the .latter of theſe 
compoſes part of the ſoſſa, in which the cerebellum is 
placed; and the former, a portion of the leaſt foſſa for 
the baſis of the brain; on the poſterior fide of the os 
petroſum, we obſerve the meatus auditorius internus, 
into which enters the double nerve of the ſeventh pair, 
dig. the portio dura, and portio mollis of that pair. 

e, The os petroſum contains ſeveral little bones call- 
ed the bones of the car; which, as they do not enter 
into the formation of the cranium, ſhall be deſcribed 
when we are treating of the organs of hearing. 

f, The offa temporum are joined to the offa malarum 
by the zygomatic ſutures ; to the parietal bones by the 
ſquamous ſuture ; to the os occipitis by the lambdoidal 
ſuture; and, to the ſphenoid bone by the ſuture of that 
name. ts 

a, The os ſphenoides, or cunciforme as it is ſome- Of the os 
times called from its wedge-like fituation amidſt the o- hee. 
ther bones of the head, is of a more irregular figure 
than any other bone. It has been compared to a bat 
with its wings extended, This reſemblance is but faiat, 
but it would be difficult perhaps to find any thing it 


reſembles more. 
b, We 


* 
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b, We diſtinguiſh in this bone its body or middle 
part, and its wings or ſides, which are much more ex- 
tenſive than its body. 

c, On whatever fide we view it, we diſcover only 
proceſſes and cavities. 'The proceſſes, both external 
and internal, are ſo very numerous, that it will be 
ſufficient for us to deſcribe the principal ones, of 
which there are three on the outſide : one of theſe is in 
the middle, and 1s ſhaped like a creſt, making part of 
the ſeptum narium ; the other two are the pterygoid 
or aliform proceſſes, one on each fide of the body of 
the bone, and at no great diſtance from it ; each of theſe 
proceſſes is divided into two wings; and of theſe the 
exterior one is the wideſt; the other terminates in a 
hook-like proceſs. 

d, This bone on its inner ſurface affords three foſſæ, 
two of which are conſiderable ones they are formed by 
the wings of the bone, and make part of the leſſer foſ- 
{x of the baſis of the ſſcull. The third, which is ſmall- 
er, is on the top of the body of the bone, and is call- 
ed ſella turcica ; from-its reſemblance to a Turkiſh ſad- 
dle. This foſſa, in which the pituitary gland is pla- 
ced, has poſteriorly and anteriorly proceſles, called the 
clinoid proceſſes. 

e, There are eight holes in this bone, viz. four on 
each fide ; ſeveral pair of nerves and ſome blood veſ- 
ſels paſs through them. 

f, Within the ſubſtance of the os ſphenoides, there 
are two ſinuſes ſeparated by a bony plate. They are 
lined with the pituitary membrane ; and like the fron- 
tal ſinuſes, ſeparate a mucus which paſſes into the no- 
itrils. 

g, The os ſphenoides is joined to all the bones of 
the cranium, and hkewiſe to the oſſa maxillaria, oſſa 
malarum, ofla palati, and vomer. 

h, This bone makes part of the baſis of the ſcull, 
ſerves to form in ſome meaſure the orbits, and affords 
attachment to ſeveral muſcles. 

a, The os ethmoides, or ſieve-like bone, as it is call- 
ed from the great number of ſmall holes with which it 
is pierced, is placed in the anterior part of the baſis of 
the ſcull, and is the laſt bone that enters into the com- 
poſition of the cranjum. It is nearly of a cubical fi- 

ure. | 
5 b, There are three parts to be deſcribed in this bone, 


73. one in the middle, and two at its fides ; the middle 


part, from which it derives its name, is a thin lamella, 
or bony table, pierced with an infinite number of holes, 
through which paſs as many filaments of the olfactory 
nerve. From the middle of this plate, both on the 
outſide and from within, there riſes up a proceſs which 
is eaſily obſerved. The inner one is called criſta galli, 
from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a cock's comb; to 
this proceſs the falx is attached, which divides the 
brain into two hemiſpheres. The exterior proceſs, 
which has the ſame common baſis as the criſta galli, is 
a fine lamella, which is united to the vomer, and di- 
vides the cavity of the noltrils, tho' unequally; it be- 
ing uſually inclined to one fide or other. 

c, The lateral parts of this bone are compoſed of a 
cellular ſubſtance, and theſe cells are ſo very intricate, 
that their figure or number cannot be deſcribed. Many 
writers have on this account, called this part of the bone 
the labyrinth. Theſe cells are externally covered with 
bony lamina, thin like the cells themlelves, but very 


ſmooth and plain. This part of the bone is called ;, 
planum ; and forms part of the orbit. 

d, The different cells of this bone, which are ſo ex. 
ceedingly numerous, and which are every where lineq 
with the pituitary membrane, evidently ſerve to enlarge 
the cavity of the noſe in which the organ of ſmelling 
reſides. 

e, This bone is joined to the os ſphenoides, oz 
frontis, oſſa maxillaria, ofla palati, oſſa naſi, oſſa un- 
guis, and vomer. 

f, The ancients, who conſidered the brain as the ſeat 
of all the humours, were of opinion, that this viſcus dif. 
charged its redundant moiſture through the holes of 
the ethmoid bone. But in theſe times they only can 
adopt ſo erroneous a notion, who have not exact ideas 


of the human anatomy. The vulgar ſtill think that 


abſceſſes of the brain diſcharge themſelves through the 
mouth and cars, and that ſnuff is liable to get into the 
head ; but neither ſnuff, nor the matter of an abſceſs, 
are more capable of paſling thro? the cribriform bone, 
than the ſeroſity which they ſuppoſed was diſcharged 
thro? it in a common cold; all the holes of the ethmoid 
bone are filled up with branches of the olfactory nerve. 
Its inner part is likewiſe covered with the dura mater, 
and its cells are every where lined with the -pituitary 
membrane ; ſo that neither matter, nor any other fluid 
can poſſibly paſs through this bone either externally, 
or internally, Matter is, indeed, ſometimes diſcharged 
through the noitrils; but the ſeat of the diſeaſe is in 
the ſinuſes of the noſe, and not in the brain ; and im- 
poſthumations are obſerved to take place in the ear, 
which ſuppurate and diſcharge themſelves externally. 


g, Before we leave the bones of the head, we wiſh, 


to make ſome general obſervations on its ſtructure and 
figure. As the cranium might have been compoſed of 
a ſingle bone, the articulation of its ſeveral bones being 
abſolutely without motion, it may be aſked, perhaps, 
why ſuch a multiplicity of bones, and ſo great a num- 
ber of ſutures? Many advantages may poſſibly ariſe 
from this plurality of bones and ſutuxes, which have 
not yet been obſerved. We are able, however, to 
point out many uſeful ends which could only be ac- 
compliſhed by this peculiarity of ſtructure: in this, as 
in all the other works of nature, the great wiſdom of 
the Creator is evinced, and cannot fail to excite our 
admiration and gratitude. 

h, The cranium, by being divided into ſeveral bones, 
grows much faſter and with greater facility than if it 
was compoſed of one piece only. In the foetus, the 
bones as we have before obſerved, are perfectly diſtinct 
from each other. The offification begins in the middle 
of each bone, and proceeds gradually to the circum 
ference. Hence the oſſification, and of courſe the increaſe 
of the head, is carried on from an infinite number of 
points at the ſame time; and the bones conſequently 
approach each other in the ſame proportion. To illuſ- 
trate this doctrine more clearly, if it can want further 
illuſtration; ſuppoſe it neceſſary for the parietal bones, 
which compoſe the upper part of the head, to extend 
their oſſiſication, and form the fore part of the head 
likewiſe; is it not evident, that this proceſs would be 
much more tedious than it is now, when the os fronts 
and the parietal bones are both growing at the ſame 
time? Hence it happens that the heads of young Pee” 
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the volume of the head is greater in three months in 
the foetus, than it is perhaps in 24 months, at the age 
of 14 or 15 years. ; 

i, The ſutures, excluſive of their advantages in ſuſ- 

nding the proceſſes of the dura mater, are evidently 
of great utility to prevent the too great extent of frac- 
tures of the ſkull. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that by a 
fall or blow, one of the bones of the cranium becomes 
fractured. The fiſſure which, in a head compoſed of 
only one bone would be liable to extend itſelf through 
the whole of it, is ſtopped by the firſt ſuture it meets, 
and the effects of the injury are confined to the bone 
on which the blow was received. 

k, The ſpherical 1 of the head ſeems likewiſe to 
render it more capable of reſiſting external violence than 
any other ſhape would do. In a vault the parts mu- 
tually ſupport and ſtrengthen each other; and this hap- 
pens in the cranium. 


Sect. ii. Of the BoNEs of the Face. 


a, The face, which conſiſts of a great number of 
bores, is uſually divided into the upper and lower jaws: 
of theſe the latter 1s capable of motion, but the former 
is immoveable. The bones of the upper jaw are thir- 
teen in number, excluſive of the teeth, which we ſhall 
deſcribe ſeparately, after having finiſhed the other bones 
of the head. Of theſe thirteen bones, there are ſix on 
each fide of the maxilla ſuperior, or upper jaw; and one 
in the middle. 

b, The bones, which are in pairs, are the oſſa ma- 
larum ; oſſa maxillaria; oſſa nafi ; oſſa unguis; oſſa 
palati; and oſſa ſpongioſa he The fingle bone 
is the vomer. 

a, The offa malarum are the prominent ſquare bones 
which form the upper part of the cheeks ; they are ſi- 
tuated cloſe under the eyes, and make part of the orbits. 
Lach of theſe bones have three ſurfaces to be conſider- 
ed. One of theſe is exterior and ſomewhat convex ; 
the ſecond is ſuperior and concave, ſerving to form 
the lower and lateral parts of the orbit. he third, 
which is poſterior, is very unequal, and concave for 
the lodgment of the lower part of the temporal muſcle. 

b, Each of theſe bones may be deſcribed as having 
four proceſſes formed by their four angles. Two of 
theſe may be called orbitar proceſſes. The ſuperior 
one is united by ſuture to the os frontis, and that be- 
low, to the maxillary bone. The third is connected 
with the os ſphenoides by means of the tranſverſe ſuture; 
and the fourth is joined to the zygomatic proceſs of the 
temporal bone, with which it forms the Zy goma. 


be of, a, Theſe bones are ſo called, becauſe they conſtitute 


the moſt conſiderable portion of the upper jaw. They 
ere two in number, and generally remain diſtin thro? 
life. Their figure is exceedingly irregular, and not 
eaſily to be deieribed. + 
„Of the many proceſſes which are to be ſeen on 
le bones, and which are connected with the bones 
of the face and ſcull, we ſhall deſcribe only the moſt 
remarkable. 

©, One of theſe proceſſes is at the upper and fore- 
mn of the bone, making part of the fide of the noſe, 
2 called the naſal proceſs. Another forms a kind of 
Wan [weep at the inferior part of the bone, in which. 
e the alveoli, or ſockets for the teeth; this is called 
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the alveolar proceſs. A third proceſs is united to the 


os malz on each ſide. 


called the maxillary tubergſity. | 
d, There are two horizontal lamellæ behind the al- 


The alveolar proceſs has, poſte- 
riorly, a eonſiderable tuberoſity on its internal ſurface, 


veolar proceſs, which uniting together, form part of 


the roof of the mouth, and divide it from the noſe. 
This partition, being ſeated ſomewhat higher than the 
lower edge of the alveolar proceſs, gives the roof of the 
mouth a conſiderable hollowneſs. | 

e, In viewing theſe bones internally, we obſerve a 
foſſa in the inferior portion of the naſal proceſs ; which 
with the os unguis, forms a paſſage for the lachrymal 
duct. 

f, Where theſe two bones are united to each other, 
they project ſomewhat forwards, leaving between them 
a furrow which receives the inferior portion of the ſep- 
tum naſi. 

g. Each of theſe bones is hollow, and forms a con- 
ſiderable ſinus under its orbitar part. This ſinus, which 
is uſually called antrum highmorianum is lined with the 
pituitary membrane, it anſwers the ſame purpoſes as 
the other ſinuſes of the noſe ; and communicates with 
the noſtrils, by an opening which appears to be a large 
one in the ſkeleton, but in the recent ſubject is much 
ſmaller. 

h, The offa maxillaria, not only ſerve to form the 
cheeks, but likewiſe the palate, noſe, and orbits; and 
beſides their union with each other, they are connected 
with the greateſt part of the bones of the face and cra- 
nium, viZ. with the offa naſi, ofa malarum, oſſa un- 
guis, oſſa palati, os frontis, os ſphenoides, and os 
ethmoides. 

a, The oſſa naſi reſemble two irregular ſquares. They 
are narrower and thicker above than below; externally 
they are ſomewhat convex, and internally a little con- 
cave. Theſe bones conſtitute the upper part of the 
noſe; at their fore part they are united to each other ; 
above to the os frontis; by their ſides to the oſſa max- 
illaria ſuperiora; poſteriorly and interiorly, to the ſep- 
tum narium; and below to the cartilages which com- 
poſe the reſt of the noſtrils. 

a, Theſe bones derive their name from their tranſ- 
parency, and _ which reſembles that of a finger- 
nail; they are hkewiſe ſtyled ofa lachrymalia, becauſe 
they help to form, with the naſal proceſs of the os max- 
illare ſuperius on each fide, an excavation for the lodg- 
ment of the lachrymal ſac; and to compoſe part of the 
lachrymal duct through which the tears paſs into the 
noſtrils. ; 

b, Theſe bones, which are the ſmalleſt bones of the 
face, are of an irregular ſhape; and may be deſcribed 
as having two ſmooth parts, divided by a middle ridge 
on their external ſurface. One of theſe parts which is 
flat, forms a ſmall part of the orbit; the other, which 
is next to the noſe, is concave, and makes, as we have 
before obſerved, part of the lachrymal duct; by its 
union with the canal formed by the naſal proceſs of the 
ſuperior maxillary bone. That part of the bone which 
forms the duct is cribriform, being pierced with a great 
number of holes. 

c, Each of theſe bones is joined to the os maxillare 
ſuperius, os frontis, and os ethmoides, 
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and ſerve to form the naſal and maxillary foſſa, and a 
ſmall portion of the orbit. Where they are united to 
each other they riſe up into a ſpine on their internal 
ſurface; this ſpine appears to be a continuation of that 
of the ſuperior maxillary bones, and helps to form the 
ſeptum narium. 

b, Theſe bones are joined to the oſſa maxillaria ſu- 
periora, os ſphenoides, os ethmoides, and vomer. 

a, This bone derives its name from its reſemblance 
to a N It is a long and flat bone, ſome- 
what thicker at its back than at its fore part. At its 
upper _ we obſerve a furrow extending through its 
whole length. The back of this furrow which is the 
largeſt, receives a proceſs of the ſphenoid bone; from 
this the furrow advances forwards, and becoming nar- 
rower and ſhallower, receives ſome part of the naſal 
lamella ethmoidea; the reſt ſerves to ſupport the middle 
cartilage of the noſe. 

b, The inferior portion of this bone is placed on the 
naſal ſpine of the maxillary and palate bones, which 
we mentioned in our deſcription of the oſſa palati. 

c, The vomer is united to the os ſphenoides, os eth- 
moides, oſſa maxillaria ſuperiora, and offa palati. It 
forms part of the ſeptum narium, by dividing the back 
part of the noſe into two noſtrils. 

a, The parts which are uſually deſcribed by this 
name, do not ſeem to deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed as 
diſtin bones. They conſiſt of a ſpongy Tamella in 
each noſtril, which is united to the Tpongy lamina of 
the ethmoid bone, of which they are by ſome conſider- 


ed as a part. 


b, Each of theſe lamellæ is longeſt from behind, 
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forwards ; with its convex ſurface turned towards the 
ſeptum narium, and its concave part towards the max- 
illary bone, covering the opening of the lachrymal duct 
into the noſe. 

c, Theſe bones are covered with the pituitary mem- 
brane ; and, beſides their connection with the ethmoid 
bone, are joined to the oſſa maxillaria ſuperiora; oſſa 
palati ; and oſſa unguis. 

a, The maxilla inferior, or lower jaw; which in its 
figure reſembles a bow with its end elevated; 1s at firſt 
compoſed of two dittin& bones; but theſe ſoon after 
birth unite into one at the middle of the chin, ſo as to 
form only one bone. The ſuperior edge of this bone 
has, like the maxilla ſuperior, a — . called the al- 
veolar proceſs. This as well as that of the upper jaw 
to which it is in other reſpects a good deal ſimilar, is 
likewiſe furniſhed with cavities for the reception of the 
teeth. 

b, The poſterior part of the bone on each fide riſes 
almoſt perpendicularly into two proceſſes, one of which 
is called the cor9n9i4, and the other the condyloid pro- 
ceſ7, The firſt of theſe is the higheſt; it is thin and 
pointed, and the temporal muſcle which is attached to 
it, ſerves to elevate the jaw. The condyloid proceſs 
is narrower, thicker, and ſhorter than the other; ter- 
minating in an oblong rounded head, which is made for 
a moveable articulation with the cranium, and is recei- 
ved into a foſſa of the temporal bone. In this joint 
there is a moveable cartilage, which being more cloſely 
connected to the condyle than to the cavity, may be 
conſidered as belonging to the former. At the bottom 
of each coronoid proceſs, on its inner part, is a fora- 
men or canal, which extends under the roots of all the 


Part] 


teeth, and terminates at the outer ſurface of the bone 
-_ the chin, Each of theſe foramina affords — 
age to an artery, vein, and nerve, whi ö 
>. ca to the nl teeth. e 
Cc, This bone is capable of a great man 

The condyles, by ſliding from N * 
eminences on each fide, bring the jaw horizontally for. 
wards, as in the action of biting : or the condyles on- 
ly may be brought forwards while the reſt of the jaw 
is tilted backwards, as in the caſe when the 3 is 
open. The condyles may alſo flide alternately back. 
wards and forwards, from the cavity to the eminence 
and vice verſa; ſo that, while one condyle advances, the 
other moves backwards, turning the body of the jaw 
from ſide to fide, as in grinding the teeth. The great 
uſe of the cartilages ſeems, to be that of ſecuring the ar. 
ticulation, by adapting themſelves to the different ine- 
qualities in theſe ſeveral motions of the jaw, and to pre- 
vent any injuries from friction. This laſt circumſtance 
is of 2 importance where there is ſo much motion; 
and Mr J. Hunter has accordingly found this cartilage 
in the different tribes of carnivorous animals where 
there is no eminence nor cavity, nor other apparatus for 


granny. 
d, The alveolar proceſſes are formed of an external 
and internal plate united together by thin bony parti. 
tions, which divide the proceſſes at the fore part of the 
jaw into as many ſockets as there are teeth ; but at the 
poſterior part where the teeth have more than one root, 
each root has a diſtin& cell. "Theſe proceſſes in both 
jaws begin to be formed with the teeth, accompany them 
in their growth, and diſappear when the teeth fall; fo 
that the loſs of the one ſeems conſtantly to be attended 
with the loſs ot the other. | 10 
a, The teeth are bones of a particular ſtructure, for- 0fthets 
med for the purpoſes of maſtication, and the articulation 
of the voice. 
b, Each tooth may be divided into its body, neck, and 
root, or fangs. The body of the tooth is that part 
which appears above the gums. The root is fixed in- 
to the ſocket, and the 1 is the middle part between 
the two. The teeth are compoſed of two ſubſtances, 
viz, enamel, and bone. The enamel, or as it is ſome- 
times called, the vitreous, or cortical part of the tooth, 
is a very hard and compact ſubſtance, of a white co- 
lour, and peculiar to the teeth. When broken, it ap- 
ears fibrous or ſtriated ; and all the ſtriæ are directed 
m the circumference to the center of the tooth. 
This enamel is thickeſt on the grinding ſurface, becom- 
ing gradually thinner as it approaches the neck, where 
it terminates inſenfibly. Ruyſch affirmed, that he could 
trace the arteries into the hardeſt part of the teeth; 
Lewenhoeck ſuſpected the fibres of the enamel to be ſo 
many veſſels; and, Monro ſays, he has frequently in- 
jected the veſſels of the teeth in children ſo as to make 
the inſide of the cortex appear perfectly red. But Mr 
J. Hunter who has written profeſſedly on the teeth, 
ſays, that no injection will ever reach this ſubſtance ; 
that it receives no tinge from madder ; and that it has 
no marks of being vaſcular, or of having a circulation 

of fluids. 
c, The bony part of a tooth reſembles other bones 
in its ſtructure, but is much harder than the moſt com- 
pact part of bones in general, It compoſes the innef 


part cf the body, neck and root of the tooth. From 
certa!r 


rr. 


certain circumſtances (x) this part of a tooth appears 
to be vaſcular, but there are many others which tend 
to prove that it is not. 

d, Each tooth has an inner cavity, which beginning 
by a ſmall opening, becomes larger and terminates in 
the body of the tooth, 

e, This cavity 1s ſupplied with an artery, vein, and 
nerve, which paſs through the ſmall hole in the root. 
In old people this hole ſometimes cloſes, and the tooth 
becomes then inſenſible. 

f, The tecth are inveſted with a perioſteum from 
their fangs to a little beyond their bony ſockets, where 
it is attached to the gums. This membrane ſeems to 


be common to the tooth which it incloſes, and to the 


ſockets which it lines. 

, The teeth are likewiſe ſecured in their ſockets by 
a red ſubſtance called the gums, which every where co- 
vers the alveolar proceſſes, and has as many perfora- 
tions ns there are teeth. The gums are exceedingly 
vaſcular, and have ſomething like a cartilaginous 
hardneſs and elaſticity, but do not ſeem to have much 
ſenſibility, The gutns of infants, which perform the 
offices of teeth, have a hard ridge extending through 
their whole length, but in old people who have loſt their 
teeth this ridge is wanting. 

h, The number of the teeth in both jaws at full ma- 
turity, uſually varies from 28 to 32. They are com- 
monly divided into three claſſes, viz. inciſores, canini, 
and grinders, or molares (o). The inciſores are the 
four teeth in the fore part of the jaws ; they derive 
the.r name from their uſe in dividing and cutting the 
food, and have each of them two ſurfaces which meet 
in a ſharp edge. Of theſe ſurfaces, the anterior one 
is convex, and the poſterior one ſomewhat concave. In 


the upper jaw they are uſually broader and thicker, 
Ot. 1. 


eſpecially the two firſt, than thoſe of the under jaw, 
over which they generally fall by being placed a little 
obliquely. | 

i, The canini are the longeſt of all the teeth, deri- 
ving their name from their reſemblance to a dog's 
tuſks (y.) There is one of theſe teeth on cach fide of 
the inciſores, ſo that there are two in each jaw. Their 
fang differs from that of the inciſores, only in being 
much larger; and their ſhape may be eaſily deſcribed 


to be that of an inciſor with its edge worn off ſo as to 


end in a narrow point inſtead of a thin edge. 

k, Theſe teeth not being calculated for dividing like 
the inciſores, or for grinding, ſeem to be intended for 
laying hold of ſubſtances . 

I, The grinders, or molares, of which there are ten 
in each jaw, are ſo called, becauſe from their ſize and 
figure they are calculated for grinding the food. The 
canini and inciſores have only one fang, but the three laſt 

inders in the under jaw have conſtantly two fangs; 
and the ſame teeth in the upper jaw three fangs. Some- 
times theſe fangs are divided into two points near their 
baſe, and each of theſe points has, perhaps, been ſome- 
times conſidered as a diſtinct fang. The grinders like- 
wiſe differ from each other in their appearance. The 
two firſt on each fide, which Mr Hunter appears to 
have diſtinguiſhed very properly by the name of bicu/- 
fides, ſeem to be of a middle nature, between the in- 
ciſores and grinders; and have ſometimes only one 
root. The two beyond theſe on each fide are much 
larger. The laſt grinder is ſhorter and ſmaller than the 
_ and from its coming through the gums later than 
the reſt, and ſometimes not appearing till late in life, 
is called dens fſapientiz. The variation in the number 
of teeth uſually depends on the dentes ſapientiæ. 


m, There is in the ſtructure and arrangement of all 
X x theſe 


(x) Theſe circumſtances are, that the teeth like other bones are liable to ſwellings ; and that they are found anchy- 


lofed with the ſocket. But Mr J. Hunter ſuppoſes that both theſe may be original formations. He never ſaw the veſ- 
hy of the teeth injected in any preparation, either of young or old ſubjects; and as the moſt convincing proof of their 


not being vaſcelar, he reaſons from the analogy between them and other bones. He obſerves, for inſtance, that in a 
young animal that has been fed with madder, the parts of the teeth which were formed before it was put on the mad- 
der dict will appear of their natural colour, but that ſuch parts as were formed while the animal was taking the madder 
will be of a red colour, whereas in other bones, the hardeſt parts are ſuſceptible of the dye, tho' more ſlowly than the 
parts which are growing, Hence, he ſuppoſes, that the teeth when completely formed ceaſe to be vaſcular. Again, 
e tells us, that if you leave off feeding the animal with madder a conſiderable time before you kill it, you will find the 
bove appearances ſtill ſubſiſting, with this addition, that all the parts of the teeth which were formed after leaving off 
the madder will be white. This experiment proves, that a tooth once ting'd does not loſe its colour, whereas other 
bones do (tho? very flowly) return again to their natural appearance: and as the dye in this caſe muſt be taken into the 
habir by the abſorbents, he is led to ſuſpect that the teeth are without abſorbents as well as other veſſels. Tho' from 
Gee and other reaſons, they ſeem to appear as extraneous bodies with reſpect to a circulation thro” their ſubſtance, yet 
. moſt certainly poſſeſs a living principle. They are not eafily affected by the diſeaſes to which other bones are 
Fable, They do not become ſoft in a mollities oſſium, nor is their growth evidently retarded in rickety children: but 
they are, as we often experience, exquiſitely ſenlible ; and are capable of being tranſplanted into other ſockets when 
recently drawn. This ſenfibility evidently ariſes from the expoſure of the nerve in a caries of the tooth; and their 
Gipolition to unite with the ſockets into which they are tranſplanted, tho? a proof of their living principle (for a tooth 
that bas been long drawn before it is tranſplanted, and which of courſe has loſt this principle will never become fixed) 
wes not abſolutely prove their having a circulation. 
0) Mr Hunter has thought proper to vary this diviſion. He retains the old name of #1ci/ores to the four fore teeth, 
0 be diſtinguiſhes the canine teeth by the name of the cuſpidati. The two teeth which are next to theſe, and which 
ave been uſually ranked with the molares, he calls the bicuſpides ; and he gives the name of grinders only, to the three 
aſt teeth on each fide, : 
a \P) The canine teeth of the upper jaw are likewiſe ſometimes called eye teeth, from their ſuppoſed connection with 
de cyes, and the great danger to which the eye- ſight is thought to be Expoſed by their being drawn. Although theſe 
fi vulgar notions, real evils are ſometimes occafioned by extracting them. They are ſeparated from the maxillary 
* us, only by a very thin bony partition : this partition is liable to be injured in the operation, and the pituitary mem- 
ane being in this caſe torn, inflammation and the moſt diſagreeable conſequences have often enſued. _ 
2) Mr Hunter remarks of theſe teeth, that we may trace in them a fimilarity in ſhape, ſituation and uſe, from the 


wy imperfectly carnivorous auimal, which we believe to be the human ſpecies, to the lion, which is the moſt per- 
cetly carnivorous. | | 
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theſe teeth an art which cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
To underſtand it properly, it will be neceſſary to con- 
fider the under jaw as a kind of lever, with its fixed 
points at its articulations with the temporal bones: it 
will be right to obſerve too, that its powers ariſe from 
its different muſcles, but in elevation chiefly from the 
temporalis ; and that the aliment conſtitutes the object 
of reſiſtance. It will appear then that the molares, by 
being placed neareſt the centre of motion, are calculated 
to preſs with a much greater force than the other teeth, 
independent of their grinding powers, and that it is 
for this reaſon we put between them any hard body we 
wiſh to break. 

n, The canini and inciſores, are placed farther from 
this point, and of courſe cannot exert ſo much force; 
but they are made for cutting and tearing the food; 
and this form ſeems to make amends for their deficien- 
cy in ſtrength. 

o, There are examples of children who have come 
into the world with two, three, and even four teeth; 
but theſe examples are very rare, and it is ſeldom be- 
fore the ſeventh, eighth or niath month after birth that 
the inciſores begin to paſs through the gum. The 
ſymptoms of dentition, however, in conſequence of ir- 
ritation from the teeth, frequently take place in the 
fourth or fifth month. One of the inciſores uſually 
appears firſt in the lower jaw, and is followed by one 
in the upper jaw; and ſo on alternately, till theſe eight 
teeth are cut after this: the child continues eaſy during 
one, two, or three months, when the ſymptoms of irrita- 
tion take place again; and continue till about the ele- 
venth or twelfth month, when one and ſometimes. two 


of the canini begin to appear at a time, but moſt uſual- 


ly in ſucceſhon. Here then are twelve teeth in the firſt 
ear. 

r p, About the ſeventeenth, eighteenth, or twentieth 

month, and ſometimes later, two of the molares ap- 

pear in each jaw, and enable children to take ſolid 

nouriſhment, 

q, We all know. the danger to which children are 
expoſed during the time of dentition ; and we ſhall not 
be ſurprized at it, if we conſider that every tooth be- 
fore it makes its appearance muſt paſs through a bony 
lamella which covers the ſocket ; and likewiſe thro? the 
perioſteum and gums. 

r, The ſymptoms are more or leſs alarming, in pro- 
portion to the reſiſtance which theſe parts afford to the 
teeth; and, according to the number of teeth which may 
chance to ſeek — * at the ſame time. Were they 
all to appear at once, children would fall victims to the 
pain and exceſſive wrritation ; but nature has ſo v 
wiſely diſpoſed them, that they uſually appear 1 
ter the other, with ſome diſtance of time between each. 

ſ, About the age of two years, four other dentes 
molares uſually appear; four others in the fourth or 
fifth year, and four more about the feventh year. Fheſe 
make up the twenty-eight teeth, which continue to be 
the number till the twentieth, twenty-ſecond, or twen- 
ty-fifth year ; and ſometimes, later, when four more 
grinders make their appearance, and theſe are the den- 
tes ſapientiæ. Theſe teeth have been in ſome inſtances 


(x] This bone is very ſeldom preſerved with the ſkeleton, and cannot be included amongſt the bones of the 
or in any other diviſion of the ſkeleton. Thomas Bartholin, has perhaps very properly deſcribed it among the F 
ined in the mouth; but the generality of anatomical writers have placed it, as it is here, after the bones 0 


M V. 


cut at the age of eighty years ; and it ſometimes hap. 
pens that they do not appear at all. This then is the 
number of teeth, and the order in which they appear ; 
but it is to be obſerved, that about the ſeventh, eighth. 
ninth or tenth year; ſometimes a little ſooner, ame- 
times later, the inciſores begin to fall out of their ſock- 
ets ; and that, between the ſeventh and fourteenth y-ar, 
not only the incifores, but likewiſe the canini, and ſome. 
times the four firſt molares, making in all twenty teeth, 
are ſhed, and their place ſupplied * others of a firmer 
texture, with larger fangs, which remain till they be- 
come affected by diſeaſe, or fall out in old age. The 
firſt teeth are called the temporary or milk teeth, to di- 
* them from the adult teeth. The rudiments of 
both theſe ſeries of teeth are originally formed together 
in the foetus, and are to be ſeen in the jaws of very 
young ſubjects in two rows, and in a diſtinct ſet of a]- 
veoli ; ſo that it is not by the growing of one tooth 
under another in the ſame ſocket, that the uppermoſt 
tooth is mechanically puſhed out, as is perhaps com- 
monly imagined; but the temporary teeth, aud thoſe 
which are to fucceed them, being as we have juſt now 
obſerved, placed in ſeparate alveoli; the upper ſockets 
gradually diſappear, as the under ones increaſe in ſize, 
till at length the teeth they contain having no longer 
any ſupport, conſequently fall out. 


Sect. iii, Of the Os HroiDEs. (R). 


a, The os hyoides which is placed at the root of the 
tongue, was ſo called by the ancients on account of its 
ſuppoſed reſemblance to the Greek letter v. 

b, It will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh in it, its body, 
horns, and appendices, 

c, The body is the middle and broadeſt part of the 
bone, ſo placed that it may be eaſily felt with the 
finger in the fore part of the throat. Its fore part is 
irregularly convex, and its inner ſurface unequally con- 
cave. The cornua or horns, which are flat and a little 
bent, are conſiderably longer than the body of the 
bone, and may be ſaid to form the ſides of the . 


The appendices, or little horns, as they are called by 


M. Winſlow and ſome other writers, are two proceſſes 
which riſe up from the articulations of the cornua with 
the body, and are uſually connected with the ſtyloid 
proceſs on each ſide by means of a ligament. 

d, This bone ſerves to ſupport the tongue, and at- 
fords attachment to a variety of muſcles, ſome of which 
perform the motions of the tongue, and others act on 
the larynx and fauces. 


C RAP. III. 


Of the Bones of the Trunk. 


a, The trunk of the ſkeleton is compoſed of the ſpine, 
the thorax, and the pelvis. | 


Ses. i. Of the Spine. 

a, The ſpine is a long bony column, in figure not 
much. unlike the letter 8, which extends from the head 
to the lower part of the trunk, and 1s the great * 
of the whole body. b, Ic 


head 
arts 
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b, It is made of a great number of bones called ver- 
—_ It may be conſidered as being compoſed of two 
irregular pyramids, which are united to each other in 
that part of the loins where the laſt of the lumbar ver- 
tebræ is united to the os ſacrum. 


d, The vertebræ which form the upper and longeſt 


yramid, are called trie vertebrz; and thoſe which com- 


poſe the lower pyramid, are termed /a/ſe vertebræ; be- 
cauſe they do not in every thing reſemble the others; 
and particularly, becauſe in the adult ſtate they be- 
come perfectly mmoveable, whilſt the upper ones con- 
tinue to be capable of motion; for it is upon the bones 
of the ſpine that the body turns, and their name has its 
derivation from the Latin verb vertere, which fignifies 
ts turn. | 

e, The vertebræ are likewiſe divided into five claſſes, 
viz, 1. The cervical or vertebræ of the neck; 2. the 
dorſal or vertebræ of the back; 3. the lumbar or ver- 
tebræ of the Joins; 4. the os ſacrum; and, 5. the 
cody. 

f, We will firſt point out what theſe bones, and 
eſpecially the true vertebræ, have in common with each 
other; and then ſeparately deſcribe theſe five claſſes. 

g, In each vertebra, as in all other bones, it will be 
neceſſary to remark the body of the bone, its proceſſes, 
and cavities. | 

h, The body of one of the vertebre may be compa- 
red to part of a cylinder cut off tranſverſely: convex 
before, and concave at its poſterior ſurface where it 
makes part of the cavity of the 2 

i, Each vertebra has commonly ſeven proceſſes. 

k, The firſt of theſe is, the ſpinous proceſs, which is 
placed at the back part of the vertebra, and gives the 
name of ſpine to the whole of this bony canal; two o- 
thers are called tranſverſe proceſſes, from their ſituation 
with reſpe& to the figure of the ſpine ; and are placed 
on each ſide of the Pitbes proceſs. The four others 
which are called oblique br articular proteſſes are much 
ſmaller than the other three; there are two of theſe on 
the upper, ahd two on the lower part of each vertebra, 
riſing from hear the baſis of the tranſverſe proceſſes. 
They are called articular proceſſes, becauſe they are ar- 
ticulated with each other; that is, the two ſuperior pro- 
ceſſes of one vettebra, are articulated with the two infe- 
rior proceſſes of the vertebra above it; and they are 
called ob/iqne proceſſet from their ſituation with refj 
to the proceſſes with which they are united: theſe o- 
blique proceſſes ate atticulated to each other by a ſpe- 
cies of ginglimus, and each proceſs is covered at its ar- 
ticulation with cittilage. 

I, There is iti every vertebra, between its body and 
apophyſes, a foramen large enough to admit a finger. 
Theſe foramina cortefpoind with each other through all 
the vertebri, and form a long bony conduit for the 
lodgment of the ſpinal marrow. 

m, Beſides this great hole, there are four notches on 


each fide of every vertebra, between the oblique proceſ- 


les and the body of the vertebra ; two of theſe notches 
are at the upper, and two at the lower part of the bone; 
each of the inferior notches meeting with one of the 
uperior notches of the vertebra below it, forms a fora- 
men; whilſt the ſuperior notches do the ſame with the 
nferior notches of the vertebra above it. Theſe four 
oramina, form paſſages for blood veſſels, and for the 
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ner ves that paſs out of the ſpine : the vertebræ are u- 
nited together by means of a cartilaginous ſubſtance, 
which forms a kind of partition between the ſeveral 
vertebre ; theſe cartilages are thicker and more flex- 
ible between the lumbar vertebræ than in other parts 
of the ſpine; the moſt conſiderable motions of the 
trunk being performed on theſe vertebræ. Theſe car- 
tilages being very elaſtic, the extenſion and flexion of 
the body, and its motion backwards and forwards, or 
to either fide; are performed with great facility. This 
elaſticity ſeems to be the reaſon = people who have 
been long ſtanding, or have carried a conſiderable 
weight, are found to be ſhorter than when they have 
been long in bed. In the two firit inſtances, the liga- 
ments are evidently more expoſed to compreſſion than 
when we are in bed in an horizontal poſture., 

n, The change which takes place in theſe cartilages 
in advanced life, occaſions the decreaſe in ſtature, and the 
ſtooping forwards which are uſually to be obſerved in 
old people. The cartilages then become ſhrivelled, 
and conſequently loſe in a great meaſure their elaſticity. 

o, Beſides this connection of the ſeveral vertebræ 
by means of theſe cartilages, there are likewiſe parti- 
cular ligaments which unite the ſeveral bones to each 
other; and the perioſteum externum, the membrane 
which incloſes the marrow, and the muſcles which are 
attached to the ſpine, all ſerve to ſtrengthen this union. 

p, We may venture to remark, that all the vertebræ 
diminiſh in denſity and firmneſs of texture in propor- 
tion as they increaſe in ſize; ſo that the lower vertebræ, 
though larger, are not ſo heavy as thoſe above them ; 
in conſequence of this mode of ſtructure, the ſize of the 
vertebrz is increaſed without adding to their weight; 
and this is an object of no little importance in a part of 
the body, which beſides flexibility and ſuppleneſs, ſeems 
to require lightneſs as one of its eſſential properties. 

q In very young children, each vertebra is compoſed 
of three bony pieces connected by cartilages which af- 
terwards oflify. 8 

a, There are ſeven vertebræ of the neck; they are of vertebræ ot 
a firmer texture than the other bones of the ſpine. The the neck. 
tranſverſe proceſſes of theſe vertebræ are forked for the 
lodgment of muſcles; and, at the bottom of each of 
thels proceſſes, there is a foramen for the paſſage of the 
cervical artery and vein. The firſt and — of theſe 
vertebræ muſt be deſcribed more particularly. The firſt 
approaches almoſt to an oval ſhape; on its ſuperior ſur- 
face it has two cavities, which admit the condyles of 
the occipital bone with which it is articulated. This 
vertebra which is called Atlat, from its ſupporting the 
head, cannot well be deſcribed as having either body 
or ſpinous proceſs; _ a kind of bony ring. Ante- 
riorly where it is articulated to the odontoid proceſs of 
the ſecond vertebra, it is very thin. 

b, The ſecond vertebra which is called dentata, has 
at its upper and anterior part, a proceſs called the odon- 
toid proceſ;; from its reſemblance to a large tooth, 
which is articulated with the atlas; to vzhich this ſecond 
vertebra may be ſaid to ſerve as an axis. 

c, It is commonly obſerved that the head turns to 
the right or left upon this vertebra ; but this ſuppoſi- 
tion — to be erroneous. 

d, The face cannot turn the quarter of a circle, that 
is, to the ſhoulder, upon this vertebra alone, without 
being liable to injure the ſpinal marrow, which would 
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probably be divided tranſverſely by the firſt vertebra; 


ſo that all the ſeven vertebrz ſeem to concur in this mo- 
tion when it is in any conſiderable degree. b 

a, We have nothing particular to obſerve in theſ 
vertebrz, which are twelve in number ; except two la- 
teral depreſſions in the ſides of each vertebra, and another 
in each tranſverſe proceſs, by means of which theſe 
bones are articulated with the ribs. 


a, Theſe five vertebræ differ only from thoſe of the 


| back, in their being larger; and in having their ſpinous 


proceſles at a greater diſtance from each other. The 
moſt confiderable motions of the trunk are made on 
theſe vertebræ; and theſe motions could not be per- 
formed with ſo much caſe, were the proceſſes placed 


- nearer to each other. 
Os ſacrum, 


a, The os facrum which is compoſed of five or fix 
pieces in young ſubjects, becomes one bone in more ad- 
vanced age. | 

b, It is nearly of a triangular figure, its inferior 
portion being bent a little forwards. Its ſuperior part 
has two oblique proceſſes which are articulated with the 
lait of the lumbar vertebrze, and it has likewiſe a {mall 
ſpinous proceſs. Its concave or anterior ſide has many 
prominences, which are filled up and covered with the 
muſcular and tendinous parts behind. 

c, This bone has five pair of holes, which afford a 
1 1 to the blood veſſels, and likewiſe to the nerves 


which are derived from the ſpinal marrow ; for the mar- 


row is continued even in the os ſacrum. 


d, This bone is united laterally to the oſſa innomi- 
nata or hip- bones, and below to the coccyx. 

a, The coccyx, which like the os ſacrum, is in young 
people made up of ſeveral diſtinct parts, uſually becomes 
one bone in the adult ſtate. 

b, It ſerves to ſupport the inteſtinum rectum; and, 
by its being capable of ſome degree of motion at its 
articulation with the ſacrum, and being like that bone 
bent forwards, we are enabled to fit with eaſe. 

e, This bone is about three inches long; it is broadeſt 
at its upper part, and from thence grows narrower to 
its apex, where it is not bigger than the little finger. 

d, This bone, which has got its name from its ſup- 
poſed reſemblance to a cuckow's beak; differs very much 
trom the vertebræ, being uſually without proceſſes, and 
having no cavity for the medulla ſpinalis, or foramina 
for the paſſage of nerves. 

e, The ſpine, of which we have now finiſhed the ana- 
tomical deſcription, is deſtined for many and important 
uſes. The medulla oblongata is lodged, in its bony 
canal, ſecure from external injury; it defends the 
thoracic and abdominal viſcera ; it ſerves to ſupport 
the head, and gives a general firmneſs to the whole 
trunk, | 
f, We have before compared it to the letter S, and 
its different turns will be found to render it not very un- 
like the figure of that letter. 

g, In the neck we ſee it projecting ſomewhat for- 
wards to ſupport the head, which, without this aſ- 
hſtance, would require a greater number of muſcles ; 
through the whole length of the thorax it is carried in 
a curved direction backwards; and thus adds conlide- 
rably to the cavity of the cheſt, and conſequently. af- 
tords more room to the lungs, heart, and large blood 
veſſels. In the Joins, the ſpine again projects forwards 
n a direction with the centre of gravity ; by which 


means the body is eaſily kept in an ere& poſture ; for 


otherwiſe we ſhould be liable to fall forwards, But 


at its inferior part, it again recedes backwards, and helps 
to form a cavity called the pelvis; in which the urina. 
ry bladder, inteſtinum rectum, and other viſcera are 
placed. 

h, Whoever contemplates and clearly underſtands the 
ſtructure of this part of the human body, cannot but ac. 
knowledge that it is admirably adapted to the uſes to 
which it is deſtined ; and that it is evidently the work 
of a divine author. 

i, If this bony column had been formed only of one 
piece, it would have been much more eaſily fractured 
than it is now; and, by confining the trunk to a ſtiff ſi. 
tuation, a variety of motions would have been altoge- 
ther prevented, which are now performed with eaſe by 
the great number of bones of which it is compoſed. 

k, It is firm, and yet to this firmneſs there is added 
a perfect flexibility. If it is required to carry a load 
upon the head, the neck becomes {tiff with the aſſiſt- 
ance of its muſcles, and accommodates itſelf to the load 
as if it was compoſed only of one bone. In ſtooping 
likewiſe, or in turning to either fide, the ſpine turns it- 
ſelf in every direction, as if all its bones were ſeparated 
ſrom each other. | 

I, In a part of the body which is compoſed of ſo 
great a number of bones, and conſtructed for fuch a va- 
riety of motion as the ſpine is, luxation 1s more to be 
expected than fracture; and this is very wiſely guarded 
againſt in every direction, by the many proceſſes which 
are to be found in each vertebra ; and by the cartilages, 
ligaments, and other means of connection, which we 
have deſcribed as uniting them together. 


Sect. ii. Of the BoNEs of the Thorax. 


a, Tur thorax, or cheſt, is compoſed of many bones, 
viz. the ſternum, which is placed at its anterior part; 
twelve ribs on each fide which make up its lateral parts; 
and the dorſal vertebræ, which- conflitute its poſterior 
part. Theſe laſt have been already deſcribed. 


from the upper to the Jower part of the breaſt anterior- 
ly, and to which the ribs and the clavicles are articu- 
lated. | | 
b, In children it is compoſed of ſeveral bones united 
by cartilages; but as we advance in life, molt of theſe 
cartilages oflify, and the ſternum in the adult ſtate is 
found to conſiſt only of two pieces; and ſometimes be- 
comes one bone. It is, however, generally deſcribed as 
being compoſed of two parts; one ſuperior, which is 
broad, thick, and ſhort z and one inferior, which 1 
thinner, narrower, and longer than the other. 


c, It terminates at its lower part by a cartilage, which 


is called the hid, or ſword-like cartilage; from its 
ſuppoſed reſemblance to the point of a ſword; but its 
ſhape is much more like that of a myrtle leaf. EO 

d, We have already obſerved, that this bone is articu- 
lated with the clavicle on each ſide; it is likewiſe join- 
ed to the fourteen true ribs; viz. ſeven on its right, an 
ſeven on its left ſide. | 

a, The ribs are bones ſhaped like a bow, which 2 
poſe the ſides of the cheſt. There are twelve on 0 | 
fide. They are diſtinguiſhed into true and falſe ” * 
the ſeven upper ribs, which are articulated to the ite 


ic 
num, are called rue ribs; and the five lower ones, 2 
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a, The ſternum is the long bone which extends itſelf — 2 el 
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are not immediately attached to that bone, are called 
35 | 

b, On the inferior and anterior ſurface of each rib, 
we obſerve a ſinuoſity for the lodgment of an artery, 
vein, and nerve. 

c, The ribs are not bony through their whole length, 
their anterior part _ cartilaginous. They are ar- 
ticulated with the vertebræ and ſternum; every rib, or 
at leaſt the greateſt number of them, has at its poſte- 
rior part, two proceſſes; one at its extremity, by means 
of which it 1s articulated with the body of two verte- 
bræ; and another, which is a very evident tuberoſity, 
by which it is articulated with the tranſverſe proceſs of 
the loweſt of theſe two vertebræ; the firſt rib is not ar- 
ticulated by its extremity to two vertebræ, being ſimply 
attached to the upper part of the firſt vertebra of the 
back; the ſeven ſuperior or true ribs, are articulated an- 
teriorly with the ſternum by their cartilages ; but the 
falſe ribs are ſupported in a different manner; the 
eighth, which is the firſt of theſe ribs, being attached by 
its cartilage to the ſeventh; the ninth to the eighth, &c. 

d, The two loweſt ribs differ likewiſe from all the 
reſt in the following particulars: they are articulated 
with the body of a vertebra, and not with a tranſverſe 
proceſs ; and, anteriorly, their cartilage is looſe, not 
being attached to the cartilages of the other ribs ; and 
this ſeems to be, becauſe the moſt conſiderable motions 
of the trunk are not performed on the lumbar vertebræ 
alone, but likewiſe on the two laſt vertebræ of the back; 
ſo that if theſe two ribs had been confined anteriorly 
like the reſt, and likewiſe attached to the bodies of two 
vertebr#, and to the tranſverſe proceſs, this diſpoſition 
would have impeded the motion of the two laſt verte- 
brz of the back, and conſequently affected the motion 
of the trunk in general. 

e, The ribs ſerve to cover and ſecure the vital organs, 
viz, the heart and lungs; without this bony 3 
theſe viſcera would be conſtantly expoſed to interrup- 
tion, and perhaps to injury; which would not fail to be 
extremely prejudicial to health and even to life; for the 
functions of thoſe organs are ſo eſſential to life, that we 
cannot long exiſt without them. 


Sect. ii. Of the Bones of the Pelvis. 


a, Tar pclvis is compoſed of the os ſacrum, os coc- 


eygis, and two oſſa innominata. The two firſt of theſe 
bones were included in our account of the ſpine, to 
which they more properly belong. 

b, Each os innominatum in children, is compoſed of 
three diſtin bones; but as they advance in life, the 
marks of this ſeparation gradually diſappear, by the oſ- 
lication of the ls be which they were united to 
each other, and they become one bone; ſtill, however, 
continuing to retain the names of ilium, iſchium, and 
bubig, by which their diviſions were originally diſtin- 
guſhed; and to be deſcribed as three diſtinct bones by 
all anatomical writers. The os ilium forms the upper 
and largeſt part of the bone, the os iſchium its poſterior 
and inferior portion, and the os pubis its anterior part. 

a, The os ilium is articulated poſteriorly to the os 

acrum, by a firm cartilaginous ſubſtance; and is united 
to the os pubis before, and to the os iſchium below; its 
perior portion is thin, and termiuates in a ridge call- 
the cri/ta or ſpine of the ilium, and more common- 
known by the name of the havnch. This criſta riſes 


. 


up like an arch, being turned ſomewhat outwards; and 
from this appearance, the upper part of the pelvis when 
viewed together, has not been improperly compared to 
the wings of a phaeton. a 

b, Externally, this bone is unequally prominent and 
hollowed for the attachment of muſcles, and internally, 
it is ſmooth and concave; at its lower part there is a 
conſiderable ridge on its inner ſurface. This ridge 
which extends E the os ſacrum, and correſponds 
with a ſimilar prominence both on that bone and the 
iſchium, forms with the inner part of the oſſa pubis, 
what in midwifery is underſtood to be the brim of the 

elvis. 
5 c, The os ilium has likewiſe a ſmaller ſurface poſte- 
riorly, by which it is articulated to the os ſacrum. 

d, The criſta, or ſpine, which is originally an epi- 
phyſis, has two conſiderable tuberoſities; one anterior- 
ly, and the other poſteriorly which 1s the largeſt of the 
two; the ends of this ſpine too, from their projecting 
more than the parts of the bone below them, are called 


ſpinal proceſſes ; before the anterior ſpinal proceſs, the 


{pine is hollowed where part of the ſartorius muſcle is 
placed; and below the poſterior ſpinal proceſs there is 
a very large niche in the bone which is the recent ſub- 
ject; has a ſtrong ligament ſtretched over its lower part 
from the os ſacrum, to the ſharp pointed proceſs of the 
iſchium, ſo that a great hole is formed, through which 
paſs the great ſciatic nerve, and the poſterior crural veſ- 


ſels under the pyriform muſcle, part of which is likewiſe 
lodged in this hole. 


a, The os Kchium, which is a bone of a very irregu- Os iſchium- 


lar figure, is uſually divided into its body, tuberoſity, 
and ramus. The body externally forms the inferior 
and preateſt part of the acetabulum; and ſends a ſharp 
pointed apophyſis backwards, called the pe of the i/- 
chium. This is the proceſs to which the ligament is 
attached, which we juſt now deſcribed as forming a 
great foramen for the paſlage of the ſciatic nerve. The 
tuberolity is large and irregular, and is placed at the 
inferior part of the bone, giving origin to ſeveral muſ- 
cles. The tuberoſity which is the loweſt portion of 
the trunk, ſupports us when we lit; from this tubero- 
ſity the bone _— narrower and thinner forms the 
ramus or branch, which paſſing forwards and upwards, 
makes with the ramus of the os pubis a large hole, call- 
ed the feramen ovale; this hole which is cloſed by a 
membrane, affords through its whole circumference at- 
tachment to muſcles. 


a, The os pubis which is the ſmalleſt of the three Os p 


bones, is placed at the forepart of the pelvis, where it 
is united to the os pubis of the other fide, by means of 
a very ſtrong cartilage, and conſtitutes what 1s called 
the ſymphyſis pubis. This bone is diſtinguiſhed by the 
body, angle, and ramus. The body, which is the outer 
part, is joined to the os ilium. The angle comes for- 
wards to form the ſymphyſis, and the ramus is a thin 
apophyſis, which is united to the ramus of the iſchium. 
b, The three bones we have defcribed as conſtituting 
the os innominatum on each ſide, all concur to form 
the great acetabulum or cotyloid cavity, which receives 
the head of the thigh-bone. A little foſſa is to be ob- 
ſerved in this cavity, in which are placed the mucilagi- 
nous glands which ſerve to lubricate the joint, and fa- 
cilitate its motions. We are able likewiſe to diſcover 
the impreſſion made by the round ligament, apc 
eing 


Pa 
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being attached both to this cavity and to the head of external fide of this coracoid proceſs, a ſlrong ligament 
the os femoris, helps to ſecure the latter in the aceta - paſſes to the proceſſus acromion ; which prevents a lux. 
bulum. ation of the os humeri upwards. 

c, The bones of the pelvis ſerve to lodge the inteſ- b, The ſcapula is articulated to the clavicle and oy 
cines, urinary bladder, and other viſcera; and likewiſe humeri, to which laſt it ſerves as a fulcrum ; and by 
to unite the trunk to the lower extremities: but befides altering its poſition, it affords a greater ſcope to the 
theſe uſes they are deſtined in the female ſubject, for bones of the arm in their different motions. It like. 

[ other and more important purpoſes; and the accon- wiſe affords attachment to ſeveral muſcles, and poſte. 

(| cheur finds in the ſtudy of theſe bones, the great foun- riorly ſerves as a defence to the thorax. 
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| dation of all midwifery knowledge. 5. 2. Of the Bows of the Arm. 
If x CHAP. IV. a, The arm is commonly divided into two parts, » 
Of the ExTREMILTIES. which are articulated to each other at the elbow. The 

* upper part retains the name of arm properly ſo called, 

1 43 a, Tuis part of the oſteology is divided into the up- and the lower part is uſually called the for arm, 

| r and lower extremities. We will begin with the A 

| firſt of theſe. Art. i. Of the Arm properly ſo called. 


a, The arm is formed of a ſingle bone, called ar hu. «© 


meri, This bone which is almoſt of a cylindrical form, 2 


| Sect. i. M the Upper Extremity. 


| 43 a, This conſiſts of the ſhoulder, arm, and hand. may 8 into its body and its 1 arg 
| | | b, e upper extremity terminates in a large round 
| $. 1. Of the Boxes of the Shoulder. ſmooth deed, which is admitted into the glenoid cavity 
44 a, The ſhoulder is compoſed of two bones, the cla- of the ſcapula. 
vicle and ſcapula. c, The lower extremity has many proceſſes and ca- 
F Of the clayi- as The clavicula or collar bone, ſo called from its vities. The principal proceſſes are its two condyles, 
5 cula. reſemblance to the key in uſe amongſt the ancients; is one exterior and the other interior, and of theſe the 


a little curved at both its extremities like an Italick . laſt is the N ; between theſe two we obſerve two 
This bone is about the ſize of the little finger, but lateral protuberances, which together with a middle 
longer, and being of a very ſpongy ſubſtance is very cavity, form as it were' a kind of pully upon which the 
liable to fracture. At its interior part where it is round motions of the fore arm are chiefly performed. At 
and thickeft, it is articulated to the ſternum z and its each fide of the condyles, as well exteriorly as inten- 
poſterior part, which is flatter and broader than the orly, there is another eminence which affords attach- 
other, is connected to a proceſs of the ſcapula called ment to ſeveral muſcles of the hand and fingers. Poſ- 
* acromion. - teriorly and ſuperiorly, 3 with reſpect to the 
b, The clavicle ferves to regulate the motions of the condyles, we obſerve a deep foſſa which receives a con- 
ſcapula, by preventing its being brought too much for- fiderable proceſs of the ulna; and anteriorly, and oppo- 
wards, or carried too far backwards. It affords at- fite to this foſſa, we obſerve another which is much leſs, 
tachment to ſeveral muſcles, and helps to cover and and receives another proceſs of the ſame bone. 
rote& the ſubclavian arteries which derive their name d, The body of the bone has, at its upper and ante. 
46 m their ſituation under this bone. rior part, a furrow which begins from behind the head 
Of the ſea- a, The ſcapula which aproaches nearly to a trian- of the bone, and ſerves to * the tendon of a muſ- 
pula, gular figure, is fixed not unlike a buckler to the poſte- cle. The body of the os humeri is hollow through 
rior part of the true ribs. It is of a very unequal thick- its whole length; and like all other long bones, has its 
neſs, and like all other broad, flat bones, is ſomewhat marrow. 
cellular. Exteriorly it is convex, and interiorly con- e, The humerus is articulated at its upper part to 
cave, to accomodate itſelf to the convexity of the ribs. the ſcapula. This articulation, which allows motion 
We obferve in this bone three unequal ſides. The lar- every way, is ſurrounded by a capſular . Its 
geſt of the three called the baſis, is turned towards the lower extremity is articulated with the bones of th: 
| vertebræ. Another which is leſs than the former, is be- arm. 
| low this; and the third which is the leaft of the three, 
is at the upper part of the bone. Externally the bone Art. 2. Of the Fore Ar. 
is elevated into a conſiderable ſpine, which riſing ſmall a, The fore arm is compoſed of two bones, the ulna 4 
at the baſis of the ſcapula, becomes gradually higher and and radius. | ; 
broader; and divides the outer farface of the bone into a, The ulna, or elbow bone, is much leſs than the hu 0fts 
| two foſſæ. The ſuperior of theſe, which is the fmal- merus, and becomes gradually ſmaller as it deſcends to 
+ ; leſt, ſerves to _ the ſupra ſpinatus muſcle; and the the wriſt. At its upper part it has two proceſſes and 
[| inferior foſſa which is much larger than the other, gives two cavities. Of the two proceſſes, the largeſt, which 
|! origin to the infra ſpinatus. his fpine terminates in is fituated poſteriorly and called the oer, is 3 
} a broad and flat proceſs at the top of the ſhoulder, cal- mitted into the poſterior foſſa of the humerus. 
iu! led the proceſſus acromion, to which the clavicle is ar- other proceſs is placed anteriorly, and 1s called the co: 
| ticulated. This proceſs is hollowed at its lower part, ronoid proce. In bending the arm it enters into the 
to allow a paſſage to the ſupra and infra ſpinati muſcles. anterior foſſa of the humerus This proceſs being muc 
This bone has likewiſe another conſiderable proceſs at ſmaller than the other, permits the fore arm to bend in- 
its ſuperior part, which from its reſemblance to the wards; whereas the olecranon, which is ſnaped like a 
beak of a bird, is called the coracoid proceſs. From the hook, reaches the bottom of its foſſa in the W 
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as ſoon as the arm becomes ſtraight; and will not per- 
mit the fore arm to be bent backwards. The ligaments 
likewiſe oppoſe this motion. 

b, Between the two proceſſes which we have deſeri - 


bed, there is a conſiderable cavity called the Hm, 


cavity; and divided into two. foſſæ by a ſmall eminence 
which paſſes from one proceſs to the other; it is by 
means of this cavity and the two proceſſes, that the ul- 
na is articulated with the humerus by ginglimus. 

e, At the bottom of the coronoid proceſs interiorly, 
there is a ſmall ſygmoid cavity, which ſerves for the ar- 
ticulation of the ulna with the radius. 

d, The body of the ulna is of a triangular ſhape, its 
lower extremity terminates by a ſmall] head and a little 
ſtyloid proceſs. The ulna is articulated above to the 
os humeri both above and below to the radius; and to 
the wriſt at its loweſt extremity. All theſe articula- 
tions are ſecured by means of ligaments. 

a, The radius is placed at the inſide of the fore arm 
it is ſomewhat larger than the ulna, but not quite fo 
long as that bone. Its upper part is cylindrical, hol- 
lowed ſuperiorly to receive the outer condyle of the os 
humer! laterally ; it is admitted into the little ſygmoid 
cavity of the ulna, and the cylindrical part of the bone 
turns in this cavity in the motions of pronation and ſu- 
pination (x). This bone follows the ulna in flexion and 
extenſion, without at all aſſiſting in thoſe motions. The 
lower extremity of the radius is much larger and ſtrong- 
er than its upper part; the ulna, on the contrary is 
imaller and weaker below than above, ſo that they ſerve 
to ſupply each others deficiencies in both theſe parts. 

b, On the external G6de of this bone, we obſerve a 
ſmall cavity which is deſtined to receive the lower end 
of the ulna ; and its loweſt part is formed into a larger 
cavity, by means of which it is articulated with the 
ones of the wriſt, This bone ſupports. the two firſt 
"ones of the wriſt on the ſide of the thumb, whereas 
che ulna is articulated with that bone of the wriſt which 
correſponds with the little finger. 

c, Thro' the whole length — of this bone and the 
ina, a ridge is obſerved, which affords. attachment to 
an interoſſeous ligament. This ligament fills up the ſpace 
between the two. banes. 


Art z. Of the Hao, 
a, The carpus or wriſt, includes eight bones, diſpo- 


ed in two ranks. Anatomical writers have not only 
uſually deſcribed the particular figure of theſe ſeveral 
bones; but have likewiſe given to cach of them a diffe- 
rent name. 

b, Such minutiæ in this part of the oſteology, ſeem 
to be unneceſſary in this work; and we ſhall only ob- 
lerve, that they are articulated' with the radius and ul- 
na, and likewiſe with the bones of the fore arm by 


means of ſeveral ligaments. 


8 The metacarpus conſiſts of four bones, which 
zupport the * ; externally they are a little convex, 
and internally ſome what concave, where they form the 
ou ot the hand. They are hollow, and of a eylin- 
rical ſhape, | 
. At each extremity they are a little hollowed for 
their articulation ſuperiorly with the bones of the car- 


8) The motions of pronation and ſupination may be eaſily deſcribed. 


pus, and inferiorly with the firſt phalanx of the fingers, 
in the ſame manner as the ſeveral phalanges of the fin- 
gers are articulated with each other. 

a, Eve 
the fingers. 
poſed of 15 bones, diſpoſed in three ranks called pha- 
langer. The bones of the firſt phalanx, which are ar- 
ticulated with the metacarpus, are the largeſt ; and thoſe 
of the laſt phalanx, are the ſmalleſt. All theſe bones 
are larger at their extremities than in their middle part. 

b, We obſerve at the extremities of the bones of the 
carpus, metacarpus, and fingers, ſeveral inequalities 
which ſerve for their articulation with each other ; and 
theſe articulations are ſtrengthened by means of the li- 

ents which ſurround them. 

c, It will be eafily underſtood that this multiplicity 


of bones in the hand (for there are 27 in each hand), 


is eſſential to the different motions we wiſh to perform. 
If each finger was compoſed only of one bone inſtead 
of three, it would be impoſlible for us to graſp any 
thing. 


Sect ii. Of the Lower Extremities. 


a, Each lower extremity is divided into four parts, 
viz. The os femoris, or thigh bone; the rotula or 
knee pan; the leg, and the foot. 


$. 1. Of the Os Femoris. 


a, The thigh is compoſed only of this bone, which 
is larger and ſtronger than any other bone of the body. 
It will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh its body and extre- 
mities. Its body, which is of a cylindrical {hape, is 
convex before and concave behind ; where it ſerves to 
lodge ſeveral muſcles. Throughout two thirds of its 
length, we obſerve a ridge called /inea aſpera, which 
affords inſertion to the triceps muſcle. 

b, At its upper extremity, we mult deſcribe the neck 
and head of the bone, and likewiſe two confiderable 
proceſſes. The head, which forms the greater portion 
of a ſphere unequally divided, is turned inwards, and 1s 
received into the great cotyloid cavity of the os inno- 
minatum ; at this part of the bone, there is a little foſ- 
ſa to be obſerved to which the round hgament is at- 
tached; and which we have already deſcribed as tending 
to ſecure the head of this bone in the great acetabulum. 
The neck is almoft horizonta, lconfidered with reſpect to 
its ſituation with the body of the bone. Of the two 
proceſſes, the external one, which: is the largeſt, is call- 
ed trochanter major; and the other, which is placed on 
the inſide of the bone, is called trochanter minor; they 


both afford attachment to muſcles. The articulation of 


the os femoris with the trunk, is ſtrengthened by means 
of a capſular ligament, which is attached every here to 
the ſurface of the t cotyloid cavity of the os inno- 
minatum, and ſurrounds the head of the bone. 

ec, The os femoris moves upon the trunk in every di- 
rection. 

d, At the lower extremity of the bone are two. pro- 
ceſſes, called the condyles; and an intermediate cavity, by 
means of which it is articulated with the leg by gin- 
glimus. ; ; 

e, Between the condyles, there is a cavity — 

1 
If the palm of the band, for inſtance, is pla- 


bed on the ſurface of a table, the hand will be ſaid to be in a ſtate of pronation; but if the back part of the uaud is 


turned towards the table, the had will then be in a ſtate of ſupinatien, 


355 
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body knows the number and the names of Of the fin- 
The five fingers of each hand are com- Sers. 
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ly in which the blood veſſels and nerves are placed ſe- 
cure from the compreſlions to which they would other- 
wiſe be expoſed in the action of bending the leg; and 
which would not fail to be hurtful, 

f, At the fide of each condyle externally there is a 
tuberoſity; from whence the lateral ligaments originate 
which are attached to the tibia, | 

g, A ligament likewiſe ariſes from each condyle po- 
ſteriorly, one of which paſſes from the right to the 
left, and the other from the left to the right; ſo that 
they interſe& each other; and are called the croſs li- 
gaments. 

h, The lateral ligaments prevent the motion of the 
leg upon the thigh to the right or left, and the croſs li- 

aments, which are alſo attached to the tibia, prevent 
its being bent forwards. 

i, In new-born children all the proceſſes of this bone 
are cartilaginous, 


6. 2. Of the RoTura. 


2, The rotula, patella, or knee-pan, as it is diffe- 
rently called; is a bone about four or five inches in 
circumference, which in ſome meaſure reſembles the 
common figure of the heart with its point downwards, 
and 1s placed at the fore part of the joint of the knee. 

b, It is thicker in its middle part than at its edge; 
anteriorly it is ſmooth, and a little convex ; its poſterior 
ſurface, which is more unequal, affords an elevation in 
the middle which is admitted between the two condyles 
of the os femoris. 

c, This bone is retained in its proper ſituation by a 
ligament which every where ſurrounds it, and is at- 
tached both to the tibia and os femoris; and likewiſe 
by the tendons of ſeveral muſcles, which do not how- 
ever prevent its ſliding from above downwards, and from 
below upwards. 

d, In very young children this bone is entirely car- 
tilaginous. 

e, The uſe of this bone ſeems to be, to defend the ar- 
ticulation of the knee from external injury; it likewiſe 
tends to increaſe the power of the muſcles which act in 
the extenſion of the leg, by removing their direction 
farther from the centre of motion in the manner of a 


pully. 


9. 3. Of the LEG. 


a, Thr leg is compoſed of two bones; of theſe the 
inner one, which is the largeſt, is called tibia; the o- 
ther is much ſmaller, and is called the fibula. 

a, The tibia, which derives its name from its reſem- 
blance to the muſical pipe of the ancients, has three 
ſurfaces, and is not very unlike a triangular priſm ; its 
poſterior ſurface is the broadeft ; aateriorly it has a 


conſiderable ridge called the hin, between which and 


the ſkin there are no muſcles ; at the upper extremity 
of this bone are two ſurfaces, a little concave, and ſe- 
parated from each other by an intermediate elevation; 
the two little cavities receive the condyles of the os fe- 
moris, and the eminence between them is admitted in- 
to the cavity which we ſpoke of as being between the 
two condyles, ſo that this articulation affords a ſpecimen 
of the complete ginglimus. Under the external edge 
of the upper end of this bone, is a circular flat ſurface 
which receives the head of the fibula. 


(s) This tendon is ſometimes ruptured by jumping, dancing, or other violent efforts, 


b, At the lower and inner portion of the tibia, we 
obſerve a conſiderable proceſs called malleolus interny, ; 
the baſis of the bone terminates in a large tranſverſe ca. 
vity, by which it is articulated with the uppermoſt bone 
of the foot ; it has likewiſe another cavity at its lower 
end and outer fide'; which is ſomewhat oblong, and re- 
ceives the lower end of the fibula. 

c, The tibia is hollow through its whole length. 


a, The fibula is a ſmall long bone, placed on the 9 4 
outſide of the tibia; its upper extremity does not la, 


reach quite ſo high as that part of the tibia, but its 
lower end geſcends ſomewhat lower; both above and 
below, it is articulated with the tibia by means of the 
lateral cavities which we obſerved in our deſcription of 
that bone. | 

b, Its lower extremity is ſtretched out into a coro- 
noid proceſs, which is flattened at its infide, and is 
convex externally, forming what is called the moalleolu; 
externus, or outer ancle ; this is rather lower than the 
leolus internus of the tibia. _ 

c, The body of this bone, which 1s irregularly trian- 

ular, is a little hollowed at its internal ſurface, which 

Is turned towards the tibia ; and it affords like that 
bone, through its whole length, attachment to a liga- 
ment, which from its ſituation is called the interoſeous 
ligament. | 


6. 4. Of the Boxxs of the Foot. 


a, The bones of the foot, as well as thoſe the hand, 
are uſually deſcribed in three divifions, hut with diffe- 
rent names; in the hand we ſpoke of the carpus, me- 
tacarpus, and fingers; but the diviſions of the foot are 
called the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. 


Art. 1. Of the Tarſus. 
a, Tus tarſus is compoſed of ſeven bones, viz. The 


aſtragalus, os calcis, os naviculare, os cuboides, and 
three others called cuneiform bones. 


a, The aft 


permoſt bone of the foot, and has ſeveral ſurfaces to be 
conſidered. Its upper, and ſomewhat poſterior part, 
which is ſmooth and convex, is admitted into the cavi- 
ty of the tibia; its lateral parts are connected with the 
malleoli of the two bones of the leg; below, it is arti- 
culated with the os calcis; and its anterior ſurface 1s re- 
ceived by the os naviculare : all theſe articulations are 
ſecured by means of ligaments. 

a, 'The os calcis, or calcaneum, which is the larg 
bone of the foot, is of a very irregular figure; behind, 
it is formed into a confiderable tuberoſity called the 
heel; without this tuberoſity which ſupports us in an 
ere& poſture, and when we walk, we ſhould be liable 
to fall backwards. | 

b, On the interval ſurface of this bone, we obſerve 
a conſiderable ſinuoſity which affords a paſſage to the 
tendon of a muſcle; and to the poſterior part of the 
os calcis a ſtrong tendinous cord called tends achillis (s 
is attached, which is formed by the tendons of ſeveral 
muſcles united together : the articulation of this with 
the other bones is ſecured by means of ligaments. 


of its reſemblance to a little bark. At its por 
parts 
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alus is a conſiderable bone, with which Of the 
both the tibia and fibula are articulated ; it is the up- 85 
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a, The os naviculare, or ſcaphoides (for theſe two wt 
terms have the ſame ſigniſication), is ſo called on account 
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part, which is concave, it receives the aſtragalus; an- 
teriorly it is articulated with the cuneiform bones, and 
laterally it is connected with the os cuboides. 

a, The os cuboides forms an irregular cube. Poſte- 
riorly it is articulated with the os calcis ; anteriorly it 
ſupports the two laſt bones of the metatarſus ; and la- 
terally it joins the third cuneiform bone and the os na- 
viculare. 

a, Each of theſe bones, which are three in number, re- 
ſembles a wedge, and from this ſimilitude their name is 
derived. They are placed next to the metatarſus by the 
ſides of each other, and are uſually diſtinguiſhed into os 
cuneiſorme externum, medium or minimum, and internum 
or aximum. The ſuperior ſurface of theſe bones, from 
their wedge-like ſhape, is broader than that which is be- 
low, where they help to form the ſole of the foot ; po- 
ſteriorly they are united to the os naviculare, and ante- 
riorly they ſupport the three firſt metatarſal bones. 

b, the os cuneiforme externum 1s joined laterally to 
the os cuboides. | 

e, Theſe bones complete our account of the tarſus 
and though what we have ſaid of this part of the o- 
ſteology E been very ſimple and conciſe, yet, man 
readers may not clearly underſtand it; but if they will 
be pleaſed to view theſe bones in their proper ſituation 
in the ſkeleton, all that we have ſaid of them will be 
eaſily underſtood. 


Art. 2. Of the Metatarfus. 


a, The metatarſus is made up of five bones, whereas 
the metacarpus conſiſts only of four. The cauſe of 
this difference is, that in the hand, the laſt bone of the 
thumb is not included among the metacarpal bones, 
whereas in the foot the great toe has only two bones. The 
firit of theſe bones ſupports the great toe, and is much 
a than the reſt, which nearly reſemble each other in 
Ie, 
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b, Theſe bones are articulated by one extremity with 
the cuneiform bones, and the os cuboides, and their o- 
ther end, with the toes. 


Art. 3. Of the Boxes of the 'Toes. 
a, All the _ like the toes, are made up of three 


bones, except the great toe, which is compoſed only of 
two bones; and they are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed into 
three phalanges : although theſe bones Þ not move 
upon each other with ſo much eaſe as the bones of the 
fingers do, yet their number and arrangement ſeem to be 
perfectly adapted to the functions which they are intend- 
ed to perform. Thus we obſerve, that the ſoles of the 
feet are naturally concave, and that we can at pleaſure 
increaſe this concavity, and form a kind of — which 
adjuſts itſelf to the different inequalities, which occur 
to us in walking; and which without this mode of ar- 
rangement would incommode us exceedingly, eſpecially 
when bare footed. a 


OF THE OSSA SESAMOIDEXA. 


a, Beſides the bones we have already deſcribed, 
there are others of different figures and fizes, met with 
only in the adult ſkeleton; and in perſons who are ad- 
vanced in life, which from their ſuppoſed general re- 
ſemblance to the ſeeds of the ſeſamum, are called ofa ſe- 
ſamoidea ; they are found at the articulations of the 

reat toes, and ſometimes at the joints of the thumbs ; 
in the articulation of the metacarpus with the little fin- 
ger; ſometimes in the little cavity which 1s at the exte- 
rior part of the outer condyle of the thigh, and under 
the os cuboides of the tarſus in the tendon which is at- 
tached there : age and hard labour ſeem to add to the 
number and ſize of theſe bones, and being moſt com- 
monly found wherever the tendons and ligaments arc 
moſt expoſed to preſſure from the action of the muſcles, 
they are now generally conſidered by anatomiits as the 
oſſified parts of tendons and ligaments. 


EXPLANATION or Tus PLATESor OS TEOLOGY. 


PLATE XIII. 
Ficukt 1. A MaLE SKELETON» 

A, Os frontis. B, Os parietale. C, Os temporum. 
D, Os occipitis. E, Offa naſi. F, Os male. G, Os 
maxillare ſuperius. H, Os maxillare inferius. I, The 
teeth, which are ſixteen in each jaw. K, The ſeven 
vertebre of the neck, with their intermediate cartila- 
ves, L, Cc. The twelve dorſal vertebræ, with their 
intermediate cartilages. M, The five lumbar verte- 
bre, and, N, Their intermediate cartilages. O, Os 
ſuerum. P, Os coccygis. „Os ilium. R, Os pu- 
bis. 8, Os iſchium. T, The ſeven true ribs. U, The 
hve falſe ribs, V, The ſternum. X, The clavicle. 
£ The ſcapula. Z, The os humeri. a, Ulna. b, Ra- 
ls. o, The eight bones of the carpus. d, The five 
Mctacarpal bones, e, The phalanges of the fingers. 
, 1 he os femoris. g, The patella. h, The tibia. 
1, Phe fibula. k, The ſeven bones of the tarſns. I, The 
he nictatarſal bones. m, The phalanges of the toes. 


Wo S. 2. The internal view of the Os FronT1s, 

a, the ſuperior ſerrated edge, which aſſiſts to form the 
22 ſuture. b, The externalan gular proceſs. e, The 
en angular proceſs. d, The naſal proceſs. e, The 
| bitar procets, f, The frontal finus. g, The ſaggital ſu- 

i ' Nn (as here) is ſometimes continued to the noſe. 


Fi. 3. The internal fide of the left Pax iETAL bone. 

a, Its ſuperior edge, which, joined with the other, 
forms the ſaggital ſuture, b, 'The anterior edge, which 
aſſiſts in the formation of the coronal ſuture. c, The 
inferior edge for the ſquamous ſuture. d, The poſte- 
rior edge Be the lambdoid ſuture. e, A depreflion 
made by the lateral ſinus. f, The prints of the prin- 
cipal artery of the dura mater. 


Fig. 4. The internal view of the Occirirat bone. 

a a, The two ſides, which aſſiſt to form the lambdoid 
ſuture, b, The extremity of the cuneiform proceſs, 
where it joins the ſphenoid bone. cc, The two con- 
dyloid proceſſes, which articulate the head with the 
ſpine. d d, The prints made by the poſterior lobes of 
the brain. e e, The prints made by the lobes of the ce- 
rebellum. f, The cruciform ridge. g, The foramen mag - 
num, thro? which the ſpinal marrow paſſes. h, The fora- 
men linguale, for the paſſage of the ninth pair of nerves. 


Fig. 5. The internal ſide of the right TemeoraL 
x bone. 

a, The upper edge which forms the ſquamous ſuture. 
b, The pars mammillaris. c, The pars patroſa. d, The 
zygomatic proceſs. e, The ſtyloid proceſs. f, The 
entry of the auditory nerve: | 
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Fi6. 6. The internal view of the Srugxoip bone. 
a a, The temporal proceſſes. bb, The pterygoid pro- 
ceſſes. cc, The ſpinous proceſſes, d d, The poſterior 
clinoid proceſſes. ee, The anterior clinoid proceſſes. 
f. 'The ſella turcica, for lodging the glandula pituitaria. 
g, The anterior proceſs, whic joins the ethmoid bone. 


Fig. 7. The exterior view of the Eramoid bone. 

a, The pars plana, which forms part of the orbit. 
b, The os ſpongioſum ſuperius. c, The naſal lamella. 
d, The Ane cells. e, Crifta galli. 


Fic. 8. The poſterior view of the OssA Nast. 
a, Their ſuperior ſides. b, Their inferior ſides. 
c, Their exterior ſides. d, Their joining. 


Fic. 9. The fide of the Os Ux Guis next to the 
noſe. 
a, The orbitar part. b, The lachrymal part. c, The 


furrow between theſe two convex parts. 


Fi6. 10. The poſterior view of the right Os MaLz. 

a, The ſuperior orbitar proceſs. b, The inferior or- 
bitar proceſs. c, "The malar proceſs, d, "The zygo- 
matic proceſs. e, The internal orbitar proceſs. 


Fis. 11. A view of the lower part, and fide next 
to the noſe, of the right Os MAX ILTARE, with the Pa- 
LATE-BON E, and Os SroxGiosUM INFER1US. 

a, The naſal proceſs. b, The tuber, at the top of 
which is the orbitar proceſs, and within it, k, The an- 
trum maxillare. c, The naſa] ſpine. d, The os ſpon- 

ioſum inferius. e, The palate-plate. f, The os pa- 
Fa. g, The two dentes inciſores. h, The dens ca- 
ninus. i, The five dentes molares. 


Fig. 12. The right PaLaTte-Boxs. 
a, The palate- plate. 5, The pterygoid proceſs. 
c, The naſal lamella. d, The orbitar proceſs. 


Fig. 13. A view of the fide next to the mouth of 

the left ſide of the lower jaw. 

a, The ſubſtance in the middle of the chin. b, The 
baſe. c, The angle. d, The coronoid proceſs. e, The 
condyloid arte. 4 f, The entry of the nerve and 
blood-veſſels. g, The five molares. 


Fis. 14. A Toon cut perpendicularly. 
a, The fibres of the enamel. b, The oſſeous part. 
c, The entry at the point of the root, to d, The chan- 
nel for the nerve and blood-veſſels. 


Fi6. 15. A view of the interior ſurface of the Bast 

of the ScuLL. 

AAA, The two tables of the ſcull, with the dip- 
lee. B B, The orbitar proceſſes of the frontal bone. 
C, The criſta galli, with the cribriform-plate of the 
ethmoid bane on each fide of it. D, The cuneiform 
proceſs of the os occipitis, E, The cruciform ridge. 
F, The foramen magnum for the paſfage of the me- 
dulla ſpinalis. G, The zygoma, made E the joinin 
of the zygomatic proceſſes of the oſſa temporum — 
occipitis. H, The pars ſquamoſa of the os temporum. 
J, The pars mammillaris. K, The pars petroſa. 
L, The temporal proceſs of the ſphenoid bone. M, The 
anterior clinoid proceſs of the right fide. N, The po- 


ſterior clinoid proceſs of the right fide, and between 


them, O, The fella Turcica. 1. The foramen opti- 
cum of the left fide. 2. The foramen lacerum. 3. The 
tyramen rotundum, 


* 


Fic. 16. The frontal, occipital, ſphenoid, and eth. 
moid bones, being cut perpendicularly thro” the middle 
and the naſal, maxillary, and palate bones ſeparated 
from each other, the interior view of the left fide or 
the Craniun, and bones of the Uerzx Jaw, are re. 
preſented. x 

A A, The two tables and dip/oe of the frontal and 
occipital bones. B, The coronal ſuture. C, The fer. 
rated edges of the parietal, for forming the ſaggital ſu- 
ture. » The lambdoid ſuture. E, The ſquamous 
ſuture. F, The furrows made by the veſſels of the 
dura mater. G, The frontal ſinus. H, The criſta 
K I, The naſal lamella of the ethmoid bone. 

The temporal proceſs of the ſphenoid bone. L, The 
ſella turcica. M, The ſphenoid ſinus. N, The vo- 
mer. O, The palate- plate of the ſuperior maxillary 
bone; and from it the proceſſus alveolaris, which con- 
tains the teeth. P, The os naſi. Q, The paſſage in- 


to the left noſtril. 1. The meatus auditorius internus 


for the paſſage of the auditory nerve. 2. The paſſage 
of the ninth pair of nerves. 3. The foramen inciſivum. 


Fis. 17. The external ſurface of the baſe of the 
CRrAxium and UrrE Jaw. 

A A, The lambdoid ſuture. B, The ſuperior hori- 
zontal ridge of the occipital bone, which is oppoſite to 
the wi ridge, where the ſuperior longitudinal 
finus divides to form the lateral finuſes. C, Fhe per- 
* 715 ridge. D, The inferior horizontal ridge. 

„The foramen magnum, for the paſſage of the medulla 
ſpinalis. FF, The two condyles. G, The cuneiform 
proceſs. H H, The zygomatic proceſs of the fenpo- 
ral bone. II, The maſtoid proceſſes. K, The vomer, 
which forms the back-part of the ſeptum naſi. LL, 
The ſtyloid proceſſes. M M, The foſſæ at the root 
of the maſtoid proceſſes, for the poſterior belly of the 
digaſtric muſcle. N N, The cavities for receiving the 
condyles of the lower jaw. O O, The oſſa palati. 
P, The longitudinal palate-ſuture. Q, The tranſverſe 
palate- ſuture. R, The alveoli, or ſpongy ſockets for 
the teeth. 8, The zygomatic proceſs of the oſſa ma- 
larum. T T, The zygomatic ſuture. 1. Meatus 
auditorius externus. 2. Hole for the internal carotid 
artery. 3. For the artery of the dura mater. 4-Fo- 
ramen ovale, for the third branch of the fifth pair, to 


the upper jaw. 


PLATE. XIV. 


Fi6. 1. A poſterior view of the STERNUM and 
CLavicLEs, with the ligament connecting the clavicles 
to each other. | 

a, The poſterior ſurface of the ſternum. b b, The 
broken ends of the clavicles. ccc c, The tubercles 
near the extremity of each clavicle. d, The ligament 
connecting the clavicles. > 


- 


Fic. 2. A fore view of the Levr ScarvL4a, and 
of a half of the CLAvicrk, with their ligaments. | 
a, The ſpine of the ſcapula. b, e acromion. 
c, The inferior angle. d, Inferior coſta. e, Cervix. 
f, Glenoid cavity, covered with cartilage for the arm- 
bone. g g, The capſular ligament of the you” 
h, Coracoid proceſs. i, The broken end of the clavicie- 
k, Its extremity joined to the acromian. Il, A lige; 
ment coming out ſingle from the acromion to 8 - 
racoid procels. m, A ligament coming out ſingle _ 
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the acromion, and dividing into two, which are fixed 
to the coracoid proceſs. 

F1G. 3. The joint of the elbow of the LET ARM, 

with the ligaments. 

a, The os humeri. b, Its internal condyle. cc, The 
two prominent parts of its trochlea appearing throu h 
the capſular ligament. d, The ulna. e, The radius. f, The 
part of the ligament including the head of the radius. 


Fig. 4. The Bones of the RicuT-HanD, with the 
PaALm in view. 

a, The radius. b, The ulna. c, The ſcaphoid bone 
of the carpus. d, The os lunare, e, The os cunei- 
forme. f, The os piſiforme. g, Trapeſium. h, Tra- 

eſoides. i, Capitatum. k, Uaciforme, I, The four 
metacarpal bones of the * * m, The firſt phalanx. 
n, The ſecond phalanx. o, The third phalanx. p, The 
metacarpal bone of the thumb. q, The firſt joint. 


r, The ſecond joint. 


Fig. 5. The poſterior view of the bones of the LE Hr 
Hav. 
The explication of Fig 4. ſerves for this figure; the 


ſame letters pointing out the ſame bones, though in a 
diſſerent view. 


Fig. 6. The upper extremity of the T1314, with the 
ſemilunar cartilages of the joint of the knee, and ſome 
ligaments. | 

a, The ſtrong ligament which conneRs the rotula to 
the tubercle of the tibia. b b, The parts of the extre- 
mity of the tibia, covered with cartilage, which appear 
within the ſemilunar cartilages. cc, The ſemilunar 


cartilages. d, The two parts of what is called the 


croſs ligament. 


Fi. 7. The poſterior view of the joint of the 
Ricur KxEx. 

a, The os femoris cut. b, Its internal condyle. 
c, Its external condyle, d, The back- part of the tibia. 
© The ſuperior extremity of the fibula. f, The edge 
of the internal ſemilunar e g, An oblique fi. 


gament. h, A larger perpendicular ligament. i, A 
ligament connecting the femur and fbuls. 


Fig. 8. The anterior view of the joint of the 


Ricur KxNEE. 

b, The internal condyle. c, Its external condyle. 
d, The part of the os femoris, on which the patella 
moves. e, A perpendicular ligament. f f, The two 
parts of the 3 ligaments. g g, The edges of the 
two moveable ſemilunar cartilages. h, The tibia. 
The ſtrong ligament of the 4 4K The back part 
of it where the Rt has been diſſected away. 1, The exter- 


nal depreſſion. m, The internal one. n, The cut tibia. 


Fic. 9. A view of the inferior part of the bones of 
the Ric ur Foor. 

a, the great knob of the os calcis. 

nence on its outſide. 


b, A promi- 
c. The hollow for the tendons, 
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nerves, and blood-veſſels. d, The anterior extremity 
of the os calcis. e, Part of the aſtragalus. f, Its 
head covered with cartilage. g, The internal promi- 
nence of the os — 2 h, The os =? 1 
i, The os cuneiforme internum; k,— Medium; 1, — 
Externum. m, The metatarſal bones of the four leſ- 
ſer toes. n, The firit—o, The ſecond—p, The third 
phalanx of the four leſſer toes. q, 'The metatarſal bones 
of the four leſſer toes. n, The firt—o, The ſecond. 
P» The third phalanx of the four leſſer toes. q, The 


metatarſal bones of the great toe. r, Its firſt—s, Its 
ſecond joint. 


Fi. 10. The inferior ſurface of the two large 
Ses4amoiD Boxes, at the firſt joint of the great toe. 


Fig. 11. The ſuperior view of the bones of the 
RiGHT FooT. 
a, b, as in Fig. 9. e, The ſuperior head of the aſtra- 
galus. d, Oc. as in Fig. 9. 


FiG. 12. The view of the Sole of the Foor with 


: its ligaments. 

a, The great knob of the os calcis. b, The hollow 
for the tendons, nerves, and blood-veſſels. c, 'The 
ſheaths of the flexores pollicis, and digitorum longi o- 
pened. d, The ſtrong cartilaginous ligament ſupport- 
ing the head of the 2 e, h, Two ligaments 
which unite into one, and are fixed to the metatarſal 
bone of the great toe. f, A ligament from the knob 
of the os calcis to the metatarſal bone of the little toe. 
2 A ſtrong triangular ligament, which ſupports the 


nes of the tarſus. i, The ligaments of the joints of 
the five metatarſal bones. 


Fig. 13. a, The head of the thigh bone of a child. 
b, The ligamentum rotundum connecting it to the ace- 
tabulum. c, The capſular ligament oſ the joint with 
its arteries injected. d, The numerous veſſels of the 
mucilaginous gland injected. 


Fi6. 4 The back view of the cartilages of the 
ARYNX, with the Os Hrotipes. 

a, The poſterior part of the baſe of the os hyoides. 
b b, Its cornua. c, The appendix of the right ſide. 
d, A ligament ſent out from the appendix of the left 
ſide, to the ſtyloid proceſs of the temporal bone. 
e, The union of the baſe with the left cornu. f f, The 
12 ſides of (g) the thyroid cartilage. h h, Its 
uperior cornua. i i, Its inferior cornua. k, The cri- 
coid cartilage. 11, The arytenoid cartilages. m The 
entry into the lungs, named g/ottis. n, The epiglottis. 


o o, The ſuperior cartilages of the trachea. p, Its li- 
gamentous back- part. 


FiG. 15. The ſuperior concave ſurface of the Se- 
SAMOID Bonss at the firſt joint of the great toe, with 
their ligaments. 

a, Three ſeſamoid bones. b, The ligamentous ſub- 
ſtance in which they are formed. 


PART II. Or TER SOFT PARTS IN GENERAL; 


AND 


Or Tus COMMON INTEGUMENTS. 


NaromicaL writers uſually proceed to a de- the oſteology; but we ſball deviate a little from the com- 
ſeription of the muſcles after having finiſhed mon method, with a view to deſcribe every thing clear- 
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ly and diſtinctly, and to avoid a tautology which would 
otherwiſe be unavoidable. All the parts of the body 
are ſo intimately connected to each other, that it ſeems 
to be impoſſible to convey a juſt idea of any one of 
them, without being in ſome meaſure obliged to ſay 
ſomething of others; and on this account, we wiſh 
to mention in this place, the names and fituation of the 
principal viſcera of the body; that when mention is here- 
after made of any of them in the courſe of this treatiſe, 
the reader may at leaſt know where they are placed. 

b, Aſter this little digreſſion, the common integu- 
ments, and after them the muſcles, will be defcribed ; 
we then propoſe to enter into an examination of the 
ſeveral hes and their different functions. In deſcri- 
bing the brain, occaſion will be taken to ſpeak of the 
nerves and animal ſpirits. The circulation of the 
blood will follow the anatomy of the heart, and the 
ſecretions and other matters will be introduced in their 
proper places. 

c, The body is divided into three great cavities. Of 
theſe, 

d, The uppermoſt is formed by the bones of the cra- 
nium, and incloſes the brain and cerebellum. 

e, The ſecond is compoſed of the vertebræ of the 
back, the ſternum and true ribs, with the additional 
aſſiſtance of muſcles, membranes and common integu- 
ments, and is called the thorax. It contains the heart 
and lun The third and inferior cavity is the abdo- 
men. ſt is ſeparated from the thorax by means of the 
diaphragm, and is formed by the lumbar vertebræ, the 
os Bs... the oſſa innominata, and the falſe ribs; to 
which we may add the peritoneum, and a variety of 
muſcles. This cavity incloſes the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
omentum or cawl, liver, pancreas, ſpleen, kidneys, uri- 
nary bladder, and parts of generation. 

f, Under the diviſion of common integuments, are 
uſually included the epidermis, or ſcarf fkin ; the reti- 
culum mucoſum of Malpighi ; the cutis, or true ſkin ; 
and the membrana pal. The hair and nails, as 
well as the miliary and ſebaceous glands, may be con- 
ſidered as appendages to the ſkin, 


'-$ F Þ Ws © 
Of the Eripermis. 


a, Txt epidermis, cuticula or ſcarf ſkin, is a fine, 
tranſparent, and inſenſible pellicle ; deſtitute of nerves 
and blood-veſſels, which inveſts the body, and every 
where covers the true ſkin. This ſcarf ſkin which ap- 
pears to be very ſimple, is compoſed of ſeveral laminæ 
or ſcales, which are increaſed by preſſure, as we obſerve 
in the hands and feet; where it is frequently much 
thickened, and becomes perfectly callous. It may be 
ſeparated from the true ſkin by heat, or by maceration 
in water (7): Some anatomical writers have ſuppoſed 
that it is formed by a humidity exhaled from the whole 


ſurface of the body, which gradually hardens when it 
comes into contact with the air. They were perhaps 
induced to adopt this opinion, by obſerving the ſpeed 

regeneration of this part of the body when it has bw 


by any means deſtroyed; it appearing to be renewed in 


all parts of its ſurface at the ſame time, whereas other 
parts which have been injured, are found to direct their 
circumference only towards their center; but a demon. 
ftrative proof that the epidermis is not a viſcous hu. 
mour hardened by means of the external air, is, that 
the foetus in utero is found to have this covering. Its 
true origin ſeems to be from the expanſion of the ex. 
tremities of the excretory veſſels, which are found e- 
very where on the ſurface of the true ſkin (v). And 
this formation ſeems to explain the cauſe of its quick 
growth. | 

b, It is pierced with an infinite number of pores, or 
little holes, which afford a paſſage to the hairs, ſweat, 
and inſenſible perſpiration ; and fikewiſe to warm wa- 
ter, mercury, and whatever elſe is capable of being 
taken in by the abſorbents of the ſkin. The lines 
which we obſerve on the epidermis belong to the true 
ſkin. The cuticula adjuſts itſelf to them, but does not 
form them. 


| CHAT. II. 
Sect. 1. Of the RETICULUM Mucosuu. 


a, Tuts is a very fine membrane, pierced with an in- 
finite number of pores, and moiſtened by a mucus 
which 1s ſuppoſed to tranſude from the ſurface of the 
true ſkin. | . 

b, the colour of the body is found to depend on the 
colour of the reticulum mucoſum ; for in negroes it is 
obſerved to be perfectly black, whilſt the true ſkin is of 
the ordinary colour. 

c, The bliſters which raiſe the ſkin when burnt or 


ſcalded, are probably occaſioned by the rarefaction of 
this mucus. 


Sect. ii. H the CuUT1s, or TRUE SKIN. 


a, The cutis is compoſed of tendinous fibres cloſely 
compacted together, as we may obſerve in leather, which 
is the prepared ſkin of animals. Theſe fibres form a 
thick cellular network, which every where admits the 
filaments of nerves, and an infinite number of blood- 
veſſels and lymphatics. 

b, The cutis, when the epidermis is taken off, is 
found to have throughout its whole Turface innumera- 
ble tendinous papillæ, which appear like very minute 
granulations, and ſeem to be calculated to receive the 
impreſſions of the touch; being the moſt eaſily obſer- 
ved where the ſenſe of feeling is the moſt delicate, 
as in the palms of the hands, and on. the fingers. 

c, Theſe papillæ which are deſcribed as being of A 
pyramidal figure, are ſuppoſed by many anatomical 
writers to be continuations of the pulpy ſubſtance of 

nerves, 


(T) The ingenious Mr Gooch relates the caſe of a gentleman in Norfolk, who has been frequently attacked by 3 
peculiar kind of fever, which has.conſtantly produced an univerſal ſeparation of the cuticle from the ſkin. This ſepa” 
ration, which begins to take place within twenty-four hours from the firſt attack of the fever, is ufually completed 
within ten or twelve days, leaving the ſkin for ſometime exquiſitely ſenſible. The patient has ſometimes turned 0 
the cuticle from the wriſts to his fingers ends like gloves. One of theſe cuticular gloves, with an account of the caſe ba- 
ving been tranſmitted ta the members of the Royal Society, they bave given an engraving of it in their tranſaction 
See the Phil. Tranſ. and Gooch's Med. and Chirurg. Obſerv. ; 

(v) This was Leuwenhoeck's opinion. Ruyſch attributed its origin to the nervous papillæ of the ſkin, and Heiſter 
thinks it probahle that it may owe its formation both to the papillæ and the excretory veſſels, 
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Part II. 
nerves, whoſe coats have terminated in the cellular tex- 
ture of the ſkin. The great ſenſibility of theſe papil- 
le evidently proves them to be exceedingly nervous; 
but ſurely the nervous fibrillz of the ſkin are of them- 
{elves ſcarcely equal to the formation of theſe papillæ; 
and it ſeems by = more probable that they are formed 
like the reſt of the cutis. 

d, Theſe papillz being deſcribed, the uſes of the e- 
pidermis and the reticulum mucoſum will be more eafily 
underſtood; the latter ſerving to keep them conſtantly 
moiſt, whilſt the former protects them from the ex- 
ternal air, and modifies their too great ſenſibility. 


Sect. iii. Of the GLANDs of the Shin. 


is a, We meet with two ſorts of glands in the ſkin, 
viz, the ſebaceous, and miliary glands. 
Pe a, Theſe are certain membranous veſicles, or ſmall 
ws Cylindrical tubes, continued from the ends of arteries, 
and diſcharging a fat and oily humour which ſerves to 
lubricate and ſoften the ſkin. When this humour is col- 
lected and long retained in theſe tubes, it inſpiſſates; 
and by enlarging the tubes, gives them the ſpherical fi- 
gure which has occaſioned them to be called gland and 
when the fluid they ſecrete has acquired a certain de- 
ee of thicknels, it approaches to the colour and con- 
iſtence of ſuet : from this appearance they have de- 
rived their name of ſebaceous glands. 

b, They are found ſeated in all parts of the body 
that are under a neceſſity of being more immediately 
expoſed to the air; as in the face, and wherever the 
ſkin is liable to much attrition, as in the arm-pits, 
groin, &c. and it is the humour they ſecrete which diſ- 
colours our linen when we are long without changing it. 
benili, 2 Theſe glands}which are called miliary, from their 
ads, reſembling millet ſeeds ; are deſcribed as ſmall ſpherical 

bodies placed in all parts of the ſkin in much greater 
abundance than the ſebaceous glands. Each of theſe 
little glands has its excretory duct, which paſſing thro? 
the reticulum mucoſum, opens on the ſurface of the 
ſcarf ſkin, and diſtills the ſweat and matter of inſenſi- 
ble perſpiration. 

b, Beſides the excretory veſfels which are derived 
from theſe glands for the purpoſes of perſpiration, it 
ſeems probable that a conſtant exhalation is carried on 
from the extremities of the minute arteries which are 

y exery where diſperſed thro? the ſkin. 
- . a, It will perhaps not be difficult to explain how 
2 theſe proceſſes in the animal æconomy are conducted. 
ute The blood being carried by the circulation to the 
minute arteries of the cutis, diſcharges itſelf of thoſe 
ſubtile parts which are capable of paſſing through the 
little veſſels which open on the ſurface of the ſkin. 
Theſe exhaling veſſels are eaſily demonſtrated in the 
dead ſubje& by throwing water into the arteries-; for 
then ſmall drops exude Au all parts of the ſkin and 


r it into different languages. 
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raiſe up the cuticle, the pores of whieh are cloſed: by 
death; and in the living ſubject, a looking-glaſs pla- 
ced againſt the ſkin is ſoon obſcured by the vapour. 

b, When the perſpiration is by any means increaſed, 
and ſeveral drops which were inſenſible when ſeparate, 
are united together and condenſed by the external air, 
they form upon the {kin ſmall but viſible drops called 
ſweat. This particularly happens after much exerciſe; 
the motion of the blood being then accelerated, and 
more of it carried to the extremities of the veſſels, a 
pr quantity of the perſpirable matter is conſequent- 

y forced thro' the paſſages which are diſtined to carry 
it off, So that the ſkin is found to ſerve as an emunc- 
tory, thro* which the redundant water and ſometimes 
other more ſaline parts of the blood become unfit for 
circulation are carried off; but perſpiration is not con- 
fined to the ſkin only; a t part of what we are 
conſtantly throwing off in this way is from the lungs. 
The quantity of humour exhaled from the human body 
by this inſenſible perſpiration is very confiderable. 
Sanctorius (x) an Italian phyſician, who indefatigably 
paſſed a great many years in a ſeries of ſtatical experi- 
ments, demonſtrated long ago what-has been confirmed 
by later obſervations ; that the quantity of vapour ex- 
haled from the ſkin, and from the ſurface of the lungs, 
amounts nearly to 5-8ths of the aliment we receive. 
So that if in the warm climate of Italy, a perſon eats 
and drinks the quantity of eight pounds in the courſe 
of a day, five pounds of it will paſs off by inſenſible 
Pn while three pounds only will be evacuated 

y ſtool, urine, the ſaliva, &c. But in countries where 
the degree of cold is greater than in Italy, the quan- 
tity of perſpired matter is leſs. In ſome of the more 
northern climates it is found not to equal the diſcharge 
by urine. It is likewiſe obſerved to vary according to 
the ſeaſon of the year, and according to the conſtitu- 
tion, age, ſex, diſeaſes, diet, exerciſe, paſſions, &c. of 
different people. 

, From what has been ſaid on this ſubjeR, it will 
be eaſily conceived that this evacuation cannot be either 
much inereaſed or diminiſhed'in quantity without affec- 
ting the health. If it is too copious, the maſs of 
blood 1s ſoon deprived of its moſt ſubtile parts, and flows 
with leſs freedom ; the ſolids being conſequently ren- 
dered more dry and rigid. And if, on the contrary, 
the quantity of perſpirable matter is diminiſhed, it is 
either carried off thro? ſome other channels, or is liable 
to produce a variety of diſeaſes which will be found to 
vary according to the feaſon of the year,. and the con- 
ſtitution of the body. 

d, This perſpirable matter and the ſweat, for they 
are both evidently diſcharged thro” the ſame paſſages, 
and differ only in quantity, are analagous to the urine; 
as appears from their taſte and ſaline nature (y). And 
it is worthy of obſervation, that when either of _ 

+ 4 


(x) The inſenſible perſpiration is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the name of this phyſician, who was born in the ter- 
ritories of Venice, and was afterwards a profeſſor in the univerſity of Padua. After eſtimating the aliment he took 
in, and the ſenſible ſecretions and diſcharges, he was-enabled to aſcertain with great accuracy the weight or quantity 
or inſenſible perſpiration, by means of a ſtatical chair which he contrived for this purpoſe : and from his experiments, 
Which were conducted with great induſtry and patience, he was led to determine what kinds of ſolid or liquid aliment 
ncreaſed or diminiſhed it. From theſe experiments he formed a ſyſtem, which he publiſhed at Venice in 1614, in 
the form of aphoriſms, under the title of Ars de Medicina Statica.” Baron Haller in his Bibliotheca A-1atomica, 
cuumerates no leſs than 27 editions of this work; of which, 19 are of the Latin original, and the others, tranſlations 


1) Minute chryſtals have been obſerved to ſhoot upon the cloaths of men who work in glaſs-houſes. Haller Elem. 
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body (3). 


ſecretions is increaſed in quantity, the other is dimi- 
niſhed ; ſo that they who perſpire the leaſt, uſually paſs 
the greateſt quantity of urine, and vice verſa, 


Sect. v. Of the NaiLs. 


a, The nails are bodies of a hard and compact na- 
ture, reſembling horn; formed by a continvation of 


the papillæ of the ſkin, which enlarging, unite toge- 


ther and gradually harden. | 

b, The origin of the nails may be eaſily demonſtra- 
ted, by gently boiling the hands or feet of the human 
ſubject in water; for, by ſeparating the nails from the 
ikin after this proceſs, they will be found adhering to 
the papille from which they are produced. 

c, The nails increaſe from their roots, and not from 
their upper extremity. That part of a nail which is 
fartheſt from the root, is the hardeſt and leaſt ſenſible. 
We cut, for inſtance, the upper end of a nail without 
exciting any ſenſation, whilſt the moſt exquiſite pain is 
occaſioned by cutting it near its root ; that 1s, near the 
Papillæ from which it derives its origin. 

d, The nails ſerve to cover and defend the ends of 
the fingers from external injury, and are uſeful to us 
when we take hold of ſmall and delicate bodies; which 
without their aſſiſtance we ſhould not always be able 
to accompliſh. 


Sect. vi. Of the Hair. 


a, The hairs, which from their being 8 
known, do not ſeem to require any definition; ariſe 
from diſtinct capſules or cartilaginous bulbs ſeated in 
the interior part of the ſkin (z). Some of the bulbs 
incloſe ſeveral hairs. They may be obſerved at the 
roots of the hairs which form the beard or whiſkers of 
a cat. 

b, The hairs, like the nails, grow only from below 
by a regular propulſion from their root where they re- 
ceive their nounſhment. Their bulbs, when viewed 
with a microſcope (A), are obſerved to be of an oval 
ſnape. The bodies of the hairs, which are the parts 
without the ſkin, vary in ſoftneſs and colour accordin 
to the difference of climate, age, or temperament + 


c, In old people the hair uſually falls. This event 
ſeems to be occaſioned by the almoſt conſtant dryneſi 
which accompanies old age, and gradually hardeng all 
the ſolid parts of the body. The bulbs of the hair par. 
taking of this change, concrete and become impenetra- 
ble to any ſupply of nouriſhment. The hairs in con. 
ſequence of this want of moiſture fall out; and if we 
ſometimes ſee inſtances of people who preſerve their 
hair at a very advanced age, they are to be attributed 
to an uncommon degree of humidity in the conſtitution, 
which prolongs the ſuppleneſs of all the parts. Many 
people believe that both the hair and the nails grow af- 
ter death; but this opinion is contradictory to expe- 
rience. 

d, Their general uſe in the body does not ſeem to 
be abſolutely determined; but hairs in particular parts, 
as on the eye - brows and eye - lids, are deſtined for par- 
ticular uſes, which will be mentioned when thoſe parts 
are deſcribed. 


Sect. vii. Of the MEMBRANA ADiPoss. 


a, This membrane, which is likewiſe called the c-/. 
lular (e) or reticulur membrane ; may be conſidered as 
the laſt of the common integuments; it is every where 
found under the ſurface of the true ſkin, and is compo- 
ſed of an infinite number of minute cells united toge- 
ther, and communicating with each other (v). Theſe 
cells ſerve as reſervoirs to the oily part of the blood, 
called fat ; which is depoſited in them by particular 
vefſels, continued from the ends of arteries. 

b, The fullneſs and fize of the body are in a great 
meaſure proportioned to the quantity of fat contained 
in theſe cells; and it ſeems to be an improper mode of 
expreſſion to ſay, that ſuch a one is well in fleſh, in- 
ſtead of ſaying he is fat ; for an increaſe in bulk does 
not at all add to the ſize of the fleſh, which is made up 
of the muſcles. He who is leſs diſpoſed to be fat 2 
pears to be more muſcular; and has indeed commonly 
ſtronger and finer muſcles than he who is fat. 

c, The adeps ſeems to be renewed by a conſtant ab- 


ſorption and depofition of it by the veſſels deſtined - 
that 


Phyſ.—But this may with as great reaſon be ſuppoſed to proceed from the evaporation of the ſaline matter uſed in the 
compoſition of glaſs; as no ſort of ſalt is found to be fixed enough for reſiſting the violent heat required in glaſs-ma- 


king. 


(2) Malpighi, and after him the celebrated Ruyſch, ſuppoſed the hairs to be continuations of nerves; being of opi- 
nion that they originated from the papillz of the ſkin, which are univerſally allowed to be nervous; and as a corro- 
borating proof of what they advanced, they argued the pain we feel in plucking them out ; but later anatomiſts ſeem 
to have rejected this doctrine, and conſider the hairs as particular bodies, not arifing from the papillæ (for in the parts 
where the papillæ abound moſt there are no hairs) but from bulbs or capſules, which are peculiar to them. 

(a) It ſeems to be much eaſter to ſuppoſe, than to demonſtrate, the appearance of the conſtituent parts of minute 
bodies like the hairs, which require the aſſiſtance of the microſcope in examining their anatomical ſtructure. M. Win 
flow has deſcribed the membrane which inveſts the bulb, and the ſtructure of the bulb itſelf, as it appears thro the 
microſcope ; but neither the uſes nor the anatomy of the hair ſeem to be perfectly underſtood. The manner in which 
they are affected in the plica polonica ſeems to prove them to be pervious thro? their whole length, and they may per- 
haps ſerve ſome uſeful purpoſes in perſpiration. | : 

(B) The hairs likewiſe differ from each other, and may not be improperly divided into two claſſes ; one of which 
may include the hair of the head, chin, pubes, and axillz ; and the other, the ſofter hairs which either have no bulb, 
or at leaſt a very minute one; and which are to be obſerved almoſt every where on the ſurface of the body. | 

(c) Deſcribing this membrane as a common integument, it ſeems right to give it the name of membrana adipoſa. 
for under the ſkin its cells are uſually filled with fat; but the ſame membrane is found to inveſt the moſt minute fibres 
we are able to trace, and is called ce//ullar membrane in ſome parts of the body where its cells are not filled with fat, 
and reticular in others, where it appears like very minute net-work. 

(v) The two diſeaſes which are peculizr to this membrane, are proofs of this communication; for in the emphyſe- 
ma, all its cells are filled with air; and in the anaſarca, they are univerſally diſtended with water, Befides theſe prov's 
of this communication from diſeaſe, a familiar inſtance of it may be obſerved amongſt butchers, who uſually puncture 
this membrane, and by inflating it with air add to the good appearance of their meat. - 
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bart III. 


I 


and interſect each other. 


that purpoſe; for without this renewal it would proba- 
bly become unfit for uſe. The at waſte of it in 
many diſeaſes, particularly in the conſumption, ſeems 
to be a ſufficient proof that this abſorption takes place; 
and it probably affords conſiderable nouriſhment to the 
body; for in people who have long faſted, the fat has 
keen obſerved to decreaſe very faſt. 

d, The fat is not confined to the ſkin alone, being 
met with every where in the interſtices of muſcles, in 
the omentum, about the kidnies, at the baſis of the 
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heart, in the orbits, &c. and ſome anatomical wri- 

ters (Ex) of eminence, have been induced to conſider it 

why univerſal connecting medium of every part of the 
3 

e, The ordinary uſes of this oily humour ſeem to be, 

to afford moiſture to all the parts with which it is con- 

need ; to facilitate the action of the muſcles ; to de- 


fend the body from the attrition of external ſubſtances ; 


and laſtly, to add to its beauty, by making it every 
where ſmooth and equal. 


Pinar lt Or cnt MUSCLES 


vf & F FI - 
Of the MuscLEs in General. 


a, 1 muſcles are the fleſhy parts of the body, 
and may be conſidered as the means by which all 
its movements are performed. 

b, They are diſtinguiſhed by different names (r) 
which allude to the different diſpoſitions of their fibres, 
to therr ſituation, or their uſe. In ſome, the fibres are 
placed parallel to each other, in a ſtraight direction, 
and form what is called a rectilinear muſcl? ; in others, 


the fibres are placed obliquely with reſpe& to the ten- 


dons, like the plume of a pen; theſe are ſtiled penni- 
form muſcles : and there are muſcles whoſe fibres croſs 
There are likewiſe other di- 
ſtinctions, but to follow them minutely would lead us 
too far. 

c, Anatomiſts uſually diſtinguiſh in the generality 
of muſcles, a body, or belly part, and two extremi- 
ties. The belly of the maſch is compoſed of an infi- 
nite number of fleſhy fibres, of a red colour, which e- 
very body will underſtand under the name of feſh. The 
extremities include the ſame number of fibres as the 
belly of the muſcle ; but they are more firmly united 
— and degenerate into a firm, gliſtening, and 
inlentible ſubſtance, of a white colour, called tenden; if 
it be round and ſlender; or aponeurgfis, if expanded in- 
to a broad flat ſurface. 

d, That extremity which is attached to the moſt ſix- 
ed part, has been named the head of the muſcle; and 
that end which is inſerted into the moveable part, has 
been called the tail. But theſe are arbitrary terms, 
and cuſtom only can be pleaded for their being retain- 
ed; for the extremities of a muſcle vary with the dif- 
terent lituations of the body; and parts that in ſome 
motions are fixed, become moveable in others. 

e, The muſcles are not only ſurrounded by a very 


ne membrane, which envelops them ſeparately ; but 


the fibres of every muſcle, upon a nice enqui are 
found to be divided into Jha faſciculi 3 3 
as theſe diviſions are probably ſabdivided ad infini- 

f, Leuwenhoeck fancied he had diſcovered, by 
means of his microſcope, the ultimate diviſion of a 
3 and that he could point out the ſimple fibre, 
nich appeared to him to be an hundred times leſs 


(t) Haller. 
introd 


al 
Douglas's Myography. 


”) Different authors have deſeribed the ſame mulſc!e by different names. 
i 8 * the celebrated Albinus with great ſeeming propriety ; but ſuch alterations are liable to create canfuſion. 
1 e, Mr Winſlow's method is univerſally followed, who diſtinguiſhed all the muſcles by French names, whick 

en very different from any Latin name before in uſe. 


than a hair; but he was afterwards convinced how 
much he was miſtaken on this ſubject, and candidly 
acknowledged, that what he had taken for a ſimple 
fibre, was in fact a bundle of fibres. 

g, It is eaſy to obſerve ſeveral of theſe faſciculi or 
bundles, in a piece of beef; in which, from the coarſe- 
neſs of its texture, they are very evident. 

h, The muſcles owe the red colour, which fo par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhes their belly part, to an infinite 
number of blood-veſſels, which are every where diſper- 
ſed like net-work through their whole ſubſtance; for 
their fibres, after havin be macerated in water, are, 
like all other parts of the body diveſted of their blood, 
found to be of a white colour. The blood-veſſels are 
accompanied by nerves, and they are both diſtributed 
in ſuch abundance to theſe parts, that in endeavouring 
to trace the courſe of the blood-veſſels in a muſcle, it 
would appear to be formed altogether by their ramifi- 
cations ; and in an attempt to follow the branches of 
its nerve, their number and minuteneſs would ſoon e- 
jlude the eye and the knife of the anatomiſt; and the 
whole muſcle would appear perhaps as if compoſed on- 
ly of nerves. 

i, We defined the muſcles to he moving powers, and 
we are all ſenſible of the propriety of this definition; 
but nobody ſeems to underſtand perfectly how theſe 
powers are effected. | 

k, If a muſcle is pricked or irritated, it contracts, 
and becomes firm and rigid. This is calted its toric 
action, or irritable principle. 

I, If it is much diſtended or compreſſed, it endea- 
vours to re- eſtabliſh itſelf by its ſpring, like all elaftic 
bodies. 

m, But beſides theſe two properties, it poſſeſſes a 
third, which is peculiar to it ; and this is, that with- 
out having been either pricked or irritated, drawn out 
or diſtended, it ſhortens itſelf, or at leaſt endeavours 
to ſhorten itſelf, at the command of the will. There 
are ſome muſcles, however, which are called involuatary ; 
becauſe they act independent of the will, as the heart 
and muſcles of reſpiration. The laſt of theſe may be 
ſaid to have a mixed motion, being iu ſome meaſure 
influenced by the will. 

n, It is this action of the voluntary muſcles which 
is called muſcular motion ; and of which we will en- 


deavour to convey an idea in a few words. To il- 
luſtrate 


Many new Latin ones have lately been 


All theſe variations are pointed out in theater 6dtians 
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luſtrate what we ſhall advance, it will be neceſſary to 
take a muſcle or two as examples, 

o, In the ofteological part of the work, the gene- 
rality of the bones were deſcribed as being articulated 
to each other with ſo much art, as to be capable of 
motion every way; but their motions cannot be per- 
formed by themſelves, as they are perfectly 3 in 
all the movements of the body. The muſcles are a 
kind of cords attached to the bones, which they move 
in different directions by ſhortening their fibres. Every 
one is acquainted with the motion of the lower jaw: we 
are able firſt to lower it, and then to raiſe and apply 
it ſtrongly againſt the upper jaw. The action of the 
maſſeter muſcle, in this caſe is very ſenſible above. It 
is fixed to the os malæ, and part of the upper jaw; 
and below, it is attached to the lower and outer ridge 
of the under jaw. When we are willing then to raiſe 
the jaw, its muſcles are put into action. The maſſeter 
on each fide contracts; its fleſhy part ſwells and en- 
larges, and becomes harder and ſhorter; and as the 
upper end of this muſcle is attached to a fixed and im- 
moveable part, which is the caſe with the maxilla ſu- 
perior, the lower extremity is neceſſarily drawn towards 
the upper one, bringing with it the lower jaw. This 
muſcle, when in action, may be eaſily felt, by apply- 
ing the hand to the cheek, between the cheek bone 
and the lower jaw. 

p, Again, when we defire to bend the finger, the 
flexor muſcles which are attached to the os humeri, and 
the bones of the fore arm, and have their moveable part 
fixed to the inner extremities of the fingers, contract 
and ſhorten themſelves ; and thus the ends of the fin- 
gers are drawn towards the palm of the hand. 

q, It will here naturally be inquired by what me- 
chaniſm this power to contract is occaſioned. Many 
opinions have been formed, and much has been writ- 
ten on this ſubject, Some of theſe ſyſtems were the 
rr ſult of much induſtry and ingenuity, and required no 


ſmall ſhare of mathematical knowledge not only to in. 
vent, but to underſtand them. Some have undertaken 
to explain the cauſe of contraction, by ſuppoſing that 
every muſcular fibre forms as it were a chain of v 
minute bladders; while the nerves which are diſtribu. 
ted through the muſcle bring with them a ſupply of 
animal ſpirits, which at our will fill theſe bladders, and 
by — their diameter in width, ſhorten them, 
and of courſe the whole fibre. We will dwell no lon- 
ger on this ingenious hypotheſis, or ſay any thing of 
other ſyſtems, which as well as that we have mentioned, 
are far from being ſatisfactory; and we will only ob- 
ſerve, that here, as in many other of her works, Na. 
ture ſeems to have drawn a boundary to our inquiries, 
beyond which no human penetration will probably ever 
extend, 

q, Some few things we know with certainty on this 
ſubject, and theſe are, that the nerves are eſſentially 
neceſſary to muſcular motion; for if we tie up or di- 
vide the nerves leading to any muſcle, that muſcle be- 
comes paralytic and incapable of action; that the cauſe 
of palſy is uſually not ſeated in the part affected, but 
commonly in the nerve leading to that part, and per- 
haps in the brain or ſpinal marrow, from whence the 
nerves originate; and that a ligature made on the ar- 
tery leading to a muſcle produces the ſame effects as a 
ligature on the nerve, by rendering it inactive, and even 
inſenſible; and this laſt obſervation ſeems to prove, that 
a regular ſupply of bload, if not the immediate cauſe 
of muſcular motion, is at leaſt eſſentially necceſſary 
to it. 


As tlie enumeration and deſeription of the particular 
muſcles muſt be dry and unentertaining to the genera- 
lity of readers, yet cannot be omitted in a work of 
this nature, it appeared eligible to throw this part of 


the ſubje& into the form of a table, leaving the reader 


to examine or pals it over as he inclings, 
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Parts of 
the Body. 
3 
Integu- 
meats of 
the crani- 
um. 
Ear-ex- 


ternal. 


Tu. inter- 
val. 


Eye · lids. 
Eye-balls. 


Noſe. 
Mouth 
and Lips. 


Lower- 
Jaw, 


Anterior 
part of the 
_ 
Between | 
the lower 
jau and os 


byoides. 


Petween | 
the os hy- | 
oides and 
trunk, 


Between 
the lower- 
Jawand os 
hyoides 


laterally, | 


Entry in- 
to the 
huces. 
About the 
klottis, 
and be · 
ind the 
UAnx. 


Polterior 
part ofthe 


tynx, | 2. Conſtrictor pharyngis medius. 
| 3. Conſtriſtor pbaryngis iafericr, 
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gvidæus extern. 


3. Prteryg 5ideus internus. 
+ Pier) 


t. Pl:tifma-myaides. 


2. Steras cleidg-maſtadeus. 


1. Digaſtricus. 

2. -e deus. 

3. Cee. Hide. 
4. Gexio- glaſſus. 

5. Hrs-glaſſus. 

6. Liagualis. 

I, Sleru9-bycideus. 
2. Omo-byaideus. 

3. Sterne- thyraidæus. 
4. Hyo-thyradeus. 
5. Crico-thyradens. 
1. Stylo-gloſſus. 

2. Stylo- byad cus. 
3. Stylo- pharyng eus. 


4. Circumflexus, or Tenſor palaii. 


5. Levator palati. 


1. Confiriflor iſthmi faucium. 
2. Palato pharyrg cus. 

3. Azygos woule. 

1. Crico-arytenciders peſticus. 
2. Crico- arytenuidaus luteralis. 
3. Arytenadeus ol quus. 

4. Arytencidæus tr anfver ſus, 
5. Thyro-arytentidt us. 

6. Thyro-eptgletiiiaus, 

7. Arytcno-epig lotiidews. 

I 


; Conſtriftor pharyngts ſuperior. 


Superior maxillary bone. 
Upper and internal part of the pterygoid proceſs. 


tuberoſity of the os maxillare. 


Cellular ſubſtance covering the upper parts of the deltoid and pectoral muſcles. 
By two portions. 1. The top of the ſternum. 2. The upper and agterior part of the clavicle. 


Root of the maſtoid proceſs of the temporal bone. 

All the inſide of the lower jaw. 

Internal protuberance in the middle of the lower jaw. 

The ſame with the former. 

Baſe, cornu, and appendix of the os hyoides. 

Root of the tongue latcrally. 

Cartilaginous extremity of the firſt rib. 

Superior coſta of the ſcapula. 

Whole edge of the uppermoſt bone of the ſternum internally. 
Part of the baſis and almoſt all the cornu of the os hyoides. 

Side and fore part of the cricoid cartilage. 

Styloid proceſs, and a ligament connecting it with the lower jaw. 
Middle and inferior part of the ſtyloid proceſs. 

Root of the {tyloid pioceſs. 

Spinous proceſs of the os ſphenoides, and euſtachian tube. 
Extremity of the pars petroſa of the temporal bone, and membranous part of the euſtachian tube. 


Side of the tongue, near its root, 

Middle of the velum pendulum palati. 

Extremity of the ſuture joining the palate bones. 

Back part of the cricoid cartilage. 

Cricoid cartilage, laterally, where it is covered by the thyroid, 
Raſe of one arytenoid cartilage, and croſſes its fellow. 

Side of one arytenoid cartilage, its fibres unning acroſs. 
Poſterior part of the thyroid cartilage laterally. 

Near the former, 


Lateral and upper part of the arytenoid cartilage. 


and upper jaw. 


| Side of the thyroid cartilage, and from the cricoid cartilage. 


Outſide of the pterygoid, and root of the temporal proceſs of the ſphenoid hone from the adjoining 


Cuneiform proceſs of the os occipitis; pterygoid proceſs of the os ſphenoides, and from the under 


Appendix of the os hyoides, the cornu of the bone, and the ligament connecting it to the thyrtid cartilage. 


Names of the MUSCLEs. ORIGIN, IN 

1. Occipito-frontalis. Ridge near the middle of the os occipitis. Orbicularis palpebrarum, deſcending with; 
2. Corrugator ſupercilii. Internal angular proceſs of the os frontis, above the joining of the os naſi with the ſuperior maxillary bone, | Inner part of the occipito-frontalis, where 
r. Aitollens curem. Tendon of the occipito-frontalis where it covers the apeneyroſis of the temporal muſcle, | Upper part of the ear oppoſite to the antih' 
2. Anterior auris. Poſterior part of the zygoma. ; Eminence of the helix, oppoſite to the con 
3. Retrabentes auris. By two or three ſmall muſcles from the maſtoid proceſs, Back-ear, oppoſite to the ſeptum dividing t 
3. Helicis major. Upper part of the helix. { Cartilage of t e helix. 

g. Helic it minor. Inferior part of the helix. Crus of the helix, 

6. Tragicut. Middle and outer part of the concha, Point of the tragus. 

7. Aititragicus. Internal part of the cartilage ſupporting the antitragus. Tip of the antitragus. 

9. Tra:ſverſus auris. Prominent part of the concha. Oppoſite to the outſide of the antihelix. 

t. Laxator tympant. Spinous proceſs of the os ſphenoides. 2 proceſs of the malleus, within the tyt 
2. Tenſur tympant. Extremity of the euſtachian tube, and ſpinous proceſs of the os ſphenoides. Small proceſs of the malleus. 

3. Stapedias. ; A little cavern in the pars petroſa near the maſtoid proceſs, Poſterior part of the head of the ſtapes. 

1. Orticularis palpebrarum. Orbitar proceſs of the ſuperior maxillary bone. Naſal proceſs of the ſuperior maxillary bon 
2. Levator palpebre ſupericris. Foramen opticum of the os ſphenoides. Cartilage called ?arſus, ſupporting the uppe! 
t. Levator ↄculi. Foramen opticum. Upper and fore part of the tunica ſclerotica, 
2. Depreſſir eculi. Interior part of the foramen opticum. Oppoſite to the former. 

3. Adductor oculi. Between the obliquus ſuperior and depreſſor. Oppoſite to the inner angle. 

4. Abduftor oculi. Bony partition between the foramen opticum and laeerum. Globe of the eye, oppolite to the outer can 
5. Oli uus ſuperior, ſeu trochlearis. | Edge of the foramen opticum. Tunica ſelerotica. 

6. Obltgurs inferior. | Orbitar proceſs of the ſuperior maxillary bone. Tunica ſelerotica. 

Compreſſor narts. Root of the ala naſi externally. Anterior extremity of the os naſi. 

1. Levator anguli oris. Hollow of the ſuperior maxillary bone, between the root of the ſocket of the firſt dens molaris, and | Angle of the moath and under lip. 

the foramen infraorbitarium, 
2. Levater labii ſuperioris aleue | Two portions. 1. Orbitar proceſs; 2. Naſal proceſs of the ſuperior maxillary bone. 1. Upper lip, and orbicularis labiorum, 2. 
naſi. | 
3. Depreſſur labii ſuperioris ala- Os maxillare ſuperius. Upper lip, and root of the ala naſi. 
gue naſt. 

4. Dae anguli oris. Lower edge of the maxilla inferior. Angle of the mouth. 

5. Deprefſor labit inferiorig. Inferior part of the lower jaw, Edye of the under lip. 
6. Levator latu in ferioris. Lower jaw, at the root of the dens caninus and two dentes inciſorii. Under lip and ſkin of the chin. 

7. Buccinator. Lower jaw, as far back as the laſt dens molaris, Angle of the mouth within the orbicularis | 
3. Zygomalicus major. Os mala: near the zygomatic ſuture, Angle of the mouth. 
9. Zygewaticus minor. Upper part of the os malæ. Upper lip near the corner of the mouth. 
10. Hr icularis orts. Formed by the muſcles that move the lips. 

1. Temporalis. Semicircular ridge of the parietal bone. Coronoid proceſs of the lower jaw. 
a. M Met cr. 


Angle of the lower jaw, and out fide of the 
Angle of the lower jaw internally. 
Condyloid proceſs of the lower jaw. 


Lower jaw, between its angle and the origir 
Matioid proceſs. 


Anterior part of the lower jaw, 

Lower edge of the baſis of the os hyoides. 
Baſis of the os hyoides. 

Tip, middle, and root of the tongue; alſo 
Side of the tongue near the ſtylo-gloſſus. 
Tip of the tongue. 

Baſe of the os hyoides. 

Baſe of the os hyoides, 

Rough line at the external part of the infer 
Rough line oppoſite to the former. 

By two portions. 1. Into the lower part o 
Root of the tongue. 

Os hyoides at the junction of the baſe and « 
Side of the pharynx oppoſite to the ſuperio 
Velum pendulum palati, and ſemi- lunar ed 
Whole length of the velum pendulum pala 


Middle of the velum pendulum. 

Edge of the upper, and back part of the tl 
Tip of the uvula. : 

Poſterior part of the baſe of the arytenoid | 
| Side of the baſe of the arytenoid cartilage. 
Tip of the other arytenoid cartilage. * 

The other arytenoid cartilage. 

Arytenoid cartilage, 

Epiglottis laterally. 

Epiglottis, along with the former; 

White line in the middle of the pharynx. 


Middle of the cuneiform proceſs of the os 
White line in the middle of the pharynx, 
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am, deſcending with a fleſhy ſlip to the compreſſor naris. 


pito-frontalis, where it joins the orbicularis palpebrarum. 


oppoſite to the antihelix, 
c, oppoſite to the concha, 
the ſeptum dividing the ſcapha and concha, 


of the antihelix. 

alleus, within the tympanum. 
)alleus. 

cad of the ſtapes. 

uperior maxillary bone. 
ſupporting the upper eye-lid, 


the tunica ſclerotica. 
0 


ngle. 
olite to the outer eanthus. 


the os naſi. 
d under lip. 


cularis labiorum, 2. Upper lip, and outer part of the ala naſi. 
the ala naſi. 


he chin. 
thin the orbicularis oris. 


ger of the mouth. 


e lower jaw. 

and out fide of the whole length of the coronoid proceſs. 
Internally. 

ie lower jaw. 


angle and the origin of the depreſſor anguli oris. 


wer jaw. 


of the os hyoides. 


of the tongue; alſo the baſis of the os hyoides, near its cornu. 
the ſty lo- gloſſus. 


nal part of the inferior edge of the thyroid cartilage. 
the former. 


ito the lower part of the thyroid cartilage. 2. Into its inferior cornu. 


on of the baſe and cornu. 

polite to the ſuperior cornn of the thyroid cartilage. 
, and ſemi: lunar edge of the os palati. 

lum pendulum palati. 


ndulum. 
| back part of the thyroid cartilage. 


ſe of the arytenoid cartilage, 
arytenoid cartilage. 

oid cartilage. 

rtilage, 


the former; 
le of the pharynx. 


m proceſs of the os occipitis, 
lle of the pharynx, 
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To pull the ſkin of the head back ward, raiſe the eye-brows, and wrinkle the forchead. 
To draw the eye-brows together, pull down and wrinkle the {kin of the forehcad. 


To draw the ear upwards, and make the parts tenſe into which it is inſerted, 
To draw that eminence forwards. | 

To draw the ear back and ſtretch the concha. 

To depreſs the place from whence it ariſes. 


| To contract the fiſſure of the cartilage oppoſite to the coneha. 


To pull forwards the point of the tragus. 

To turn out the tip of the antitragus, and depreſs the antihelix. 

To ſtretch the ſcapha and concha, and draw together the places of its origin and inſertion. 
To draw the malleus forwards. 

To pull inwards the malleus and membrana tympani. 

To draw the ſtapes obliquely upwards. 

To ſhut the eye, ſqueeze the lachrymal gland, and convey the tears to the puncta lachrymalia. 
To open the eye. | 

To raiſe the globe of the eye. 

To pull down the globe of the eye. 

To turn the eye towards the noſe. 

To move the eye outwards. 

To roll the eye. 

To draw the eye forwards and inwards. 

To compreſs the ala towards the ſeptum naſi. 

To draw the corner of the mouth upwards. 


1, To raiſe the upper lip towards the orbit. 2. To draw the ſkin of the noſe upwards. 
To draw the upper lip and ala naſi downwards. 


To pull down the corner of the mouth. 

To pull down the lip, and ſkin of the chin. 

To pull upwards the parts into which it is inſerted, 

To draw back the angle of the mouth and contract its cavity. 
To make the cheek prominent. 

To draw the corner of the mouth obliquely upwards, 

To ſhut the mouth, 

To pull the jaw upwards. 

To pull the lower jaw to the upper, and a little forwards and backwards. 
To pull the jaw upwards, and to one fide. 

To pull the jaw forwards. 


To aſſiſt the depreſſor ages oris in drawing the ſkin of the cheek downwards. 
To turn the head to one fide, and bend it forwards. 


To pull the jaw outwards and downwards, and when the jaws are ſhut, to raiſe the larynx and pharynx, 

To pull the os hyvides forwards, upwards, and to a ſide. 

To draw the os hyoides upwards and forwards. 

To thruſt out, and draw backwards the tongue, to draw down its middle, and render the dorſum concave, 

To pull the tongue to a ſide and backwards. 

To contract the ſubſtance of the tongue, and bring it backwards. 

To pull the os hyoides downwards, 

To pull the os hyoides obliquely downwards. 

To draw the larynx downwards. 

To pull the cartilage upwards, or the os hyoides downwards. 

To depreſs the thyroid, or elevate the cricoid cartilage. 

To draw the tongue laterally and backwards. : 

To pull the os hyoides to one fide and a little upwards. 

To dilate and raiſe the pharynx upwards, 

To ſtretch the velum, to draw it downwards, and to a ſide. 

To draw 1 velum upwards and backwards, ſo as to ſhut the paſſage from the fauces into the mouth 
and noſe. 

To pull the velum towards the root of the tongue, and ſhut the opening into the fauces. 

To pull the uvula and velum backwards, and to pull upwards and ſhorten the pharyns. 

To raiſe upwards, and ſhorten the uvula. 

To open the rima glottidis a little. 

The ſame with the former. 

To pull the arytenoid cartilages towards each other, 

To ſhut the rima glottidis. 

To open the external rima, and relax the upper ſide of the ventriculus laryngis, and the ligaments. 

To draw the epiglottis obliquely downwards. 

To pull the bas cloſe upon the glottis. 

To compreſs the upper part of the pharynx, and draw it forwards and upwards. 


To compreſs and draw upwards that part of the pharynx which it covers. 


The ſame with the former, 


' 
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A TABLE or THrEr 


Parts of 
the Body. 


Anterior 
part of the 
abdomen. 


Male or- 

gans of 
enera- 

tion. 


Anus. 


Fewale 
organs of 
genera- 
tion. 


Within 


the pelvis. 


Within 
the cavity 
of the ab 
domen. 


Anterior 
Part of 
the tho- 
rax. 


Between 
the ribs, 
and with- 
in the 
thorax. 
Anterior 
Part of 
the neck 
cloſe to 
the verte- 
bre. 
Poſterior 
part of 


the trunk. 
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Names of the Musc LRS. 


— 


ORIGIN. | 


1. Gbliquus deſcendens externus. 
2. Obliquus aſcendens internus. 
3- Tranſverſalis, 


4. Reflus abdominis. 


5. Pyramidalit. 

1. Darios. 

2. Cremaſter. 

3. Ereftor penis. 

4. Accelerator urine, ſeu ejacula- 
tor ſeminis. 

$. Tranſverſalis penis. 
1. Sphincter ani. 

2 Le vator ani. 

1. Erettor clitoridis. 

2. Sphincter vagine. 

3. Tranſver ſus perinæi. 
4. Sphiucter ani. 

5. Levator ani 

1. Obturator internus. 
2. Coccygæus. 


of the diaphragm. 

2. The inferior, or leſſer muſcle 
of the diaphragm. 

Duadratus lumborum. 

Pſoas parvus. 

Pſoas magnus, 


* 


Liacus internus. 
Pectoralis major. 


2 


Subclavius. 
Pedtoralis minor. 
Serratus Magnus. 
Tutercoſtales externi. 
Intercaſtales interni. 

3. Triangularis, or Sterno-caſtalis. 


1. Longus colli. 
2. Rectus capitis internus major, 
3. Rettus capitis internus minor, 


4+. Rettus capitis lateralis. 


1. Trapezius ſeu cucullaris. 


2. Latifſimus dorſi. 


3. Serratus poſticus inferior, 


: 1. Major. 
4 Henan. $ 2. Minor, 


. Splenius. 


6. Serratus ſuperior paſticus. 
7. Spinalis dorfi. 

3 Longiſſimus dor ſi. 
140. Sacrolumbalis. 
to. Complexus. 


11. 
12. 
3. 
14 


Trachelo-moſtcideus. 
Levator ſcapulæ. 
Semiſpinalis dorſi. 
Muliiſidus ſpine, 


IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
5 Þ 
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Semiſtinalis colli. 

Reitus capilts poſlicus major, 
Rettus cafitis poſticus minor. 
Ouitquus capitis ſuperior. 
(bliquus capitis inferior, 
Scalenu, anticus, 

Scalenns medius. 

« SCaienus poſticus, 


1. The ſuperior, or greater muſcle 


Eight of the inferior ribs, 


Spine of the os ilium, the tendon of the latiſſimus dorſi, Poupart's ligament, aid the forepart of theos pubis. 
Tranſverſe proceſs of the laſt vertebra of the back, and thoſe of the four ſiperior vertebræ of the loins; 
the ſpine of the os ilium internally, and the tendon of the obliquus ecternus. 


By two 1 from the fore and upper part of the os pubis, and the cartiage joining the two oſſa pubis 
together. 


Along with the rectus. 
Cremaſter muſcle. 

Obliquus internus. 
'Puberolity of the os iſchium, 


Sphincter ani, membranous part of the urethra, crus, and beginning of the corpus cavernoſum penis. 


Membrane covering the tuberoſity of the os iſchium. 
Skin and fat ſurrounding the anus. 


Js pubis, or iſchium, and tendinous membrane covering the obturator internus and coccygzus, 
Crus of the os iſchium. 
Sphincter ani, and poſterior ſide of the vagina. 


Cellular membrane covering the os iſchium. 
As in the male. 


As in the male. 


| Os ilium, iſchium, and internal circumference of the foramen thyroidzum. 
Spinous proceſs of the os iſchium. 


Cartilago enſiformis, cartilages of the ſeventh, and all the inferior ribs on both ſides. 


Inferior part of the middle tendon. 


Poſterior part of the ſpine and the os ilium. 
Sides of the two upper vertebrz of the loins. 


Side of the body, and tranſverſe proceſs of the laſt vertebrz of the back, and in the ſame manner from 
all thoſe of the loins. 


Spine, and edge of the os ilium, and moſt of the hollow part of the ilium. 


Cartilaginous extremities of the fifth and ſixth ribs, almoſt the whole length of the ſternum; and near 
half the inferior part of the clavicle. 


Clavicle. 

| Coracoid proceſs f the ſcapula. 

Baſe of the ſcapula internally. 

Inferior acute edge of each ſuperior rib, 
In the ſame manner as the former. 


Cartilago enſiformis, and edge of the lower part of the ſternum, 


Three ſuperior vertebræ of the back laterally, and the tranſverſe proceſſes of the third, fourth, fifth, 
and ſixth vertebrz of the neck. 


Trantverſe proceſſes of the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth vertebræ of the neck. 
Fore part of the body of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 
Point of the tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 


Protuberance in the middle of the os occipitis, the rough curved line extending from the protuberance 


the neck, and from all thoſe ef the back. 
Poſterior part of the os ilium, all the ſpinous proceſſes of the os ſacrum, and vertebrz of the loins; the 
ſeven inferior ones of the vertebrz of the back; and the extremities of the three inferior ribs. 
Spinal proceſſes of the two inferior vertebrz of the back, and the three ſuperior of the loins. - 
1. From the ſpinous proceſſes of the five ſuperior vertebræ of the back 2. Spinous proceſſes of the 
three inferior vertebrz of the neck, and from the ligamentum nuchæ. 
Four ſuperior ſpinous proceiles of the vertebra of the back; the five inferior of the neck. 


Spinous proceſſes of the two laſt vertebræ of the neck, and the three uppermolt of the back. 

Spinous proceſſes of the two uppermoſt vertebræ of the loins, and the three inferior of the back. 

Side, and all the ſpinal proceſſes of the os ſacrum; poſterior ſpine of the ilium, from all the fpinous 
proceſſes, and the roots of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrz of the loins. 

In common with the longiſſimus dorh. | 


Tranſverſe proceſſes of the fix ſuperior vertebræ of the back, and four inferior of the neck. 


Tranſverſe proceſſes of the three uppermoſt vertebræ of the back, and the five lowermoſt of the neck. 
Tran{tverſe procetles of the five ſuperior vertebrz of the neck. 

Trantverte procetles of the ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebræ of the back. 

Side and ſpinous proceſſes of the os ſacrum, the poſterior part of the os ilinm; all the oblique and 


tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebra of the loins; all the tranſverſe proceſics of thoſe of the back, 
and of the-neck, except the three firſt. 


Tranfverſe proceſſes of the uppermoſt ſix vertebræ of the back. 

External part of the ſpinous proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the neck. 
Protuberance in the middle of the back part of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 
Tranfverſe proceſs of the firſt vertebra of the neck, 

Spinous proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the neck. 

Fourth, fifth, and ſixth, tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck. 
All the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck. 

Fifth and ſixth trauſverſe proceſles of the yertebrz of the neck, 


towards the maſtoid proceſs of the temporal bone, che ſpinous proceſſes of the inferior vertebræ of 


{ 


Whole length of the linca alba, the 
Cartilago enſiformis, the cartilages 
Whole length of the linea alba, cart 
lower ribs, 

The cartilages of the three inferior 


Linea alba, and edge of the rectus. 
Lines of the ſcrotum. 

Tunica vaginalis of the teſticle, 
Tendinous membrane covering the 
Line in the middle of the bulb of t 


Accelerator urinæ and ſphincter an 
Perinæum, acceleratores urinæ, tra 
Sphincter ani and os coccygis. 
Upper part of the crus and body of 
Body, or union of the crura clitori 
Upper part of the ſphincter ani, ar 
White tough ſubſtance in the perin 
Perinzum and ſphincter ani. 
Large pit at the root of the trocha 
Extremity of the os ſacrum, and n 
The ſemilunar tendon in the midd 


Root of the tranſverſe proceſs of tl 


Tranſverſe proceſſes of all the verteb 
Brim of the pelvis at the junction 
Trochanter minor of the os femori 


Along with the pſoas magnus. 
Upper and inner part of the os hu 


Cartilage joining the firſt rib with 
Upper edge of the third, fourth, 
'The nine ſuperior ribs. 

Upper obtuſe edge of each inferio1 
The ſame as the former. 

Lower edge of the cartilages of thi 


Fore part of all the bodies of the \ 


Cuneiform proceſs of the os occip 
Near the root of the condyloid pr: 
Os occipitis oppoſite to the forame« 


The poſterior half of the clavicle, 


Inner edge of the groove for lodgi 


Lower edges of the four inferior! 
1. All the baſis of the ſcapula bel 


Five ſuperior tranſverſe proceſſes c 
into the os occipitis. 
Second, third, fourth, and fifth 
Spinous proceſſes of the nine upp 
All the tranſverſe proceſles of the 
two inferior. 
Into all the ribs where they begin 
Inferior edge of the protuberance 
runs forward to that protuberat 
Middle of the back part of the m 
Superior angle of the ſcapula. 
Spinous proceſſes of all the verteb 
All the ſpinous proceſſes of the v 


Spinous proceſſes of all the vertet 
Os occipitis, near the rectus capi! 
Sides of a dimple in the os occipi 
Os occipitis, behind the maſtoid 
Tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt ve; 
Upper ſide of the firſt rib, near i 
Upper and outer part of the firſt 


| Upper edge of the firſt rib, not f 
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oi the linea alba, the oſſa pubis, and ſpine of the os ilium. 
ormis, the cartilages of the ſeventh, and all the falſe ribs, and into the linea alba. 


of the linea alba, cartilago enſitormis, and the inner part of the cartilages of the ſeven 
of the three inferior true ribs, and the extremity of the ſternum. - 


d edge of the rectus. 

rotum. 

is of the teſticle. 

mbrane covering the corpora cavernoſa of the penis, 
ddle of the bulb of the urethra. 


inz and ſphincter ani. . 

celeratores urinæ, tranſverſalis penis, and os coccygis. 

and os coccygis. 

the crus and body of the clitoris. 

n of the crura clitoridis. 

the ſphincter ani, and a white tough ſubſtance in the perinzum. 
ubſtance in the perinæum, and into the os coccygis. 

ſphincter ani. 

he root of the trochanter major. 

the os ſacrum, and near the whole length of the os coceygis laterally, 
r tendon in the middle. 


anſverſe proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the loins on both ſides. 


xceſſes of all the vertebræ of the loins,the laſt rib near the ſpine, and laſt vertebra of the back. 
elvis at the junction of the os ilium and pubis. : 
inor of the os femoris, and into that bone a little below it. 


1e pſoas magnus. 
ner part of the os humeri. 


ing the firſt rib with the ſternum. 

f the third, fourth, and fiſth ribs. 

riot ribs. 

edge of each inferior rib, 

he former. 

f the cartilages of the third, fourth, and fiſth ribs, 


ll the bodies of the vertebræ of the neck. 


oceſs of the os occipitis, f 
of the condyloid proceſs of the os occipitis. 
ppoſite to the foramen ſtylo- maſtoidæum of the temporal bone. 


half of the clavicle, the acromion, and almoſt ail the ſpine of the ſcapula. 


the groove for lodging the tendon of the long hcad of the biceps, 


of the four inferior ribs, 
ſis of the ſcapula below its ſpine. 2. The baſis of the ſeapula oppoſite to its ſpine. 


tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, poſterior part of the maſtoid proceſs, and 
occipitis. 

|, fourth, and fifth ribs. 

eſſes of the nine uppermoſt vertebræ of the back, except the firſt. 

rerſe proceſſes of the vertebrz of the back, and the lower edge of all the ribs, except the 
r. 

bs where they begin to be curved forwards, 

of the protuberance in the middle of the os occipitis, and a part of the curved line that 
rd to that protuberance. 

e back part of the maſtoid proceſs, 

le of the ſcapula. 

eſſes of all the vertebrz of the hack above the eighth, and into the lowermoſt of the neck. 
us proceſſes of the vertebræ of the Joins, back, and neck, except the firſt, 


eſſes of all the vertebræ of the neck, except the firſt and Juſt. 

near the rectus capitis lateralis, and the inſertion of the obliquus capitis ſuperior, 
nple in the os occipitis, near its foramen magnum. 

behind the maſtoid proceſs of the temporal bone. 

roceſs of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 

f the firſt rib, near its cartilage, 

uter part of the firſt rib. 

f the firſt rib, not far from the ſpine, 


* 


To ſu port and compreſs the peritonæum and abdomen. 
To aſſiſt the former. 
To aſſiſt the two former. 


To compreſs the lower part of the belly, and bend the body forwards, 


To aſſiſt the rectus. 

To contract the ſcrotum. 

To ſuſpend and draw up the teſticle, 

To compreſs the crus penis. 

To drive forward the urine or ſemen, and diſtend the glans. 


| To dilate the bulb, and draw outwards and backwards the perinzum and verge of the anys, 


To ſhut the anus, and pull down the bulb of the urethra. 
To draw up the rectum. ; 

To erect the clitoris. 

To contract the mouth of the vagina. 

To keep the perinzum in its proper place. 

To ſhut the rectum, and aſſiſt in contracting the vagina. 

To raiſe the extremity of the rectum. 

To move upwards the os femoris, and roll it obliquely outwards, 
To move the os coccygis forwards. 


The principal agents in reſpiration, partieularly in inſpiration, 


To move to one ſide, and bend forwards the loins. 
To aſſiſt the pſoas magnus. 
To bend the thigh forwards, and to aſſiſt in bending the body. 


To aſſiſt the pſoas in bending the thigh, and bring it directly forwards. 
To move the arm forwards and obliquely upwards. 


To pull the firſt rib upwards. 
To raiſe the ribs upwards, or bring the ſcapula forwards, 
To dilate the thorax. 


dre raiſe the ribs in inſpiration. 
To depreſs theſe cartilages and the extremities of the ribs, 


To bend the neck gradually forward and to one ſide. 


To bend the head forwards. 
To nod the head forwards. 
To bend the head a little to one lide. 


To move the ſcapula backwards, and obliquely upwards, and obliquely downwards and back wards. 


To pull the arm backwards and downwards, and roll the os humeri. 


To depreſs the ribs into which it is inſerted. 
Fo aſſiſt the former. | 


To pull the head backwards, directly, and laterally. 


To elevate the ribs and dilate the thorax. 
To erect and fix the vertebræ, and to aſſiſt in raiſing the ſpine. 
To extend the vertebrz, and to raiſe and keep the trunk of the body ere, 


To pull the ribs down. 
To draw the head backwards, directly, and laterally. 


To aſſiſt the former; but it pulls the head more to a (ide. 
To pull the ſcapula upwards and a little forwards. 

To extend the ſpine obliquely backwards. 

To extend the vertebræ laterally, or backwards. 


To pull the head a little back wards. 

To aſſiſt the rectus major in moving the head a little backwards. 
To turn the head obliquely to one ſide. 

To aſſiſt the former, by turning the head more to one fide, 


To turn the neck obliquely backwards, and a little to one ſide. 


To clevate the ribs, dilate the thorax, or bead the neck to one (ide, 
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23. Interſpinales coli. Double, from the ſpinous proceſſes of the inferior vertebræ of the neck. Double, into the ſuperior proceſſes. 

1 Intertranſverſalet coll. Inferior tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck, and firſt of the back, | Superior tranſverſe proceſſes of each of theſe 
15. Interſpinates dorſt. Are ſmall tendons which fill up the ſpaces between the ſpinous proceſſes of the vertebræ of the back, 
83 and ſerve to connect them to each other. | 
16, Intertranſverſ1les dorſt. A ny the tranſverſe proceſſes of the back in the ſame manner as the former do thoſe 
. of the neck. 
27. Interſpinales Iumborum. Are tendons connecting the ſpinous proceſſes of the lumbar vertebræ to each other. 
18. Inbertranſve ales lunborum. | Are four diſtinct ſmall bundles of fleſh, which fill up the ſpaces between the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
92 vertebtæ of the loins, and ſerve to draw them towards each other. 
* On the | 1. Supra-ſpinalus, All the part of the baſe of the ſcapula above the ſpine, from the ſpine and ſuperior coſta, hemp ny of the head of the os humeri n 
of the biceps. 
{capula, . II fra ſpinatus. All that part of the baſe of the ſcapula between its ſpine and inferior angle; from the ſpine, and the | Upper and middle part of the protuberance o 
| edge of all the foſſa running above the ſpine. 
| + Tores minor. Round edge of all the inferior coſta of the ſcapula. Outer part of the protuberance of the head of 
| 4 Teres major. luferior angle of the ſcapula, and all that portion of its inferior coſta that is rough and thickerthan the reſt. | Ridge at the inner ſide of the groove for lod 
| ; f | . with the latiſſimus dorſi. 
pefore the 1, Delhides. All the poſterior part of the clavicle not poſſeſſed by the pectoralis; from the acromion, and lower | A rough protuberance in the middle of the o- 
rh. margin of almoſt the whole ſpine of the ſcapula oppoſite to the cucullaris muſele. 
2. Ciraco brachi lis. Fore part of the coracoid proceis of the ſcapula. | Middle of the internal part of the os humeri. 
;. Supi. All the baſe of the ſcanula internally, and from its ſuperior and inferior coſtæ. Upper part of the internal protuberance at th 
0; hume- 1. Biceps flaxor culiſi. 3 g rom the upper edge of the glenoid cavity of the ſcapula. 2. From the coracoid proceſs | Tubercle on the upper end of the radius extei 
ny of the ſcapula. ; 
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13. Sia radi lretis. 
14. Frorater radi teres. 
'5. Pregater radi: gqundratui. 
1. Flexor ltngus pellicis mauut. 
1. Fexor brews polſicis mans. 
| 3. nens pallicis. 
4 e ſer offis metucarpi pcliicis 
1 


9 


2 


0, 


5 


6 
Cabit, or 1. 
ſore-arm. 2. 
. Flexor carpi radialis. 
. Flexor carpt ulnar's. 


10. 


Brachialls internus. 
Triceps extenſor cudili. 


Aren't. 

Palinaris louguc. 
. * . 
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E xicnfor car i radizlis long ĩor. 
; Exteaſor carpi radialit breviar. 
txteaſor carpi aluaris. 

Flexor ſuolimis per foralus. 


He ur profundus perforans. 
Lumbricales. 

. Extenſur digitarum communis. 
Si inatar radii longs, 


7 
1 
y 
1 


tenſor primi inferno. 
clenſir ſecundi inieritovite 


„ Ander pollicts unt. 
„ Adidudtor polices manus, 


5 
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. Pricr anuuiaris. 

, Ti tereſſeus arunilaris. 

Prior medi 

Paſteriar medli. 
Polterior annularis. 


«. Fetinalis. 


: t. Dns 
Triceps addutler 1 
femoris. 


Olturatir extern. 
Cute mamas. 


. Gluteus medius. 

« Glul tus minim. 
Pyriformis. 
Cemini. 


©wndratus femoris. 
>. Ter xr vagine ſemoris. 


. 
ar mining mains, Thin edge of the os unciſorme, and the li 


55 brevis. 
M. Nu 
| g+ & 2 2 


Middle of the os huweri. 


By three heads. 1. The /ongus, from the inferior coſta of the ſcapula, near its cervix. 2. Brevis, from 
the os humeri a little 206 its head outwardly. 3. Brachiahs externus, from the os humeri, near 
the inſertion of the teres major. 

Poſterior part of the external condyle of the os humeri. 

Internal condyle of the os humeri. 

Skin and fat covering the abductor minimi digiti, and the os piſiforme. 

internal condyle of the os humeri, and the anterior part of the upper end of the ulna. 

Internal condyle of the os humeri, and outer fide of the olecranon. 

Lower part of the extcrnal ridge of the os humeri, above its exteraal condyle, 

F.xternal condyle of the os humeri, and the ligament that connects the radius to it. 

External condyle of the os humeri. 

Internal condyle of the os humeri, coronoid proceſs of the ulna, tubercle, and middle of the fore part 
of the radius, 

External fide and upper part of the ulna. 

Outhde of the tendons of the flexor protundus, 

External condyle of the os humeri. 

External ridge of the os humeri above the condyle. 

External condyle of the os humeri, the external and upper part of the ulna, 

Internal condyle of the os humeri, and coronoid proceſs of the ulna. 

Lower and inner part of the ulna. 

Upper part of the radius below its tubercle, and the internal condyle of the os humeri. 

Os trapezoides, magnum, and unciturme of the carpus. 

Os trapez um, and ligamentum carpi annulare. 

' AT'ddle and external part of the ulna, external part of the middle of the radius, and from the inter- 

oilcous ligament, 

| Fxtcrnal part of the radius near ths former muſcle, and from the interoſſeous ligament. 

Ulna a little above its inferior extremity, and the ligamentum annulare, 

Ligamentum carpi annulare, and os trapezium. 

Almoſt the whole length of the metacarpal bone ſuſtaining the middle finger. 

Middle of the poſterior port of the ulna. 

Os trapezium, and outſide of the metacarpal bone of the thumb. 

Is piſiforme and ligamentum carpi annulare. 

ament of the wriſt. 

| Internal tide of the os unciforme, and 42 of the wriſt. 

' Poſterior and inner part of the metacarpal bone ſuſtaining the fore-finger. 

; Root and outer part of the metacarpal bone ſuſtaining the fore- finger. 

; Root of the inſide of the metacerpal bone ſuſizining the ring finger. 

Root and inner ſide of the metacarpal bone of the little finger. 

Roots of the metacorpel bones ſuſtaining the fore and middle fingers. 

Roots of the metacarpal bones ſuſtzining the middle and ring fingers. 

Roots of the metacarpal bones ſuſtaining the ring and little fingers. 

Upper and anterior part of ihe os pubis, above the foranicu thyruidzum, 

1, Upper and enterior part of the os pubis. 

2. Os pubis, near its joining, 

3. Os pubis, a little lower than the former, and from the os iichium, 

| 
J over part of the os pubis and iſchinm. 

Poſterior part of the ſpine of the os ilium; the whole external fide of the 6s ſacrum; and the poſterior 
1ecro-uC-letic ligament. 

Artonor ard tupericr proceſs of the os ilium, and all the outer edge of the ſpine of the ilium. 

ridge continued from the ſuperior anterior proceſs of the os ilium, and middle of the dorſum of that bone. 

Within the pelvis, from the ſecond, third, and fourth pieces of the os ſacrum. 


* from the ſpinous proceſs and tuberoſity of the os iſchium, and from the poſterior ſacro- ichiatie 
1gament, 


Outlide of the tuberoſity of the os iſchium. | 
External part of the anterior ſuperior ſpinous proceſs of the os ilium, 


Coronoid proceſs of the ulna. 


Upper and external part of the proceſs of the 
os humeri. 


A ridge on the lateral part of the ulna. 
Ligamentum carpi annulare, and the tendinc 
The ſame with the former. 

Upper part of the metacarpal bone that ſuſtai 
Os piſiforme. 

Fore part of the metacarpal bone that ſuſtains 
Metacarpal bone that ſuſtains the middle fing 
Fore part of the metacarpal bone ſuſtaining tl 
Fore part of the ſecond bone of each finger. 


Third or laſt hone of all the fingers. 

Sides of the broad tendons of the interoſſei m 
Poſterior part of all the four fingers. 
External part of the inferior extremity of th. 
Head and tubercle of the radius near the inſer 
Middle of the outer edge of the radius. 

E xternal and lower part of the radius. 

Laſt joint of the thumb. 

Oſſa ſeſamoidea, and ſecond joint of the thu 
Anterior part of the metacarpal bone of the 
Os trapezium, and upper part of the mctaca! 


Anterior part of the ſecond bone of the thur 
Laſt bone of the thumb. 
Second hone of the thumb. 
Poſtcrior part of the ſecond hone of the thur 
Poſterior part of the fore finger. 
Side of the poſterior part of the firſt joint of 
Poſterior part of the firſt joint of the little fi 
Side and anterior part of the metacarpal bon 
Anterior part of the firſt bone of the little fir 
Finſide of he tendinous expanſion covering tl 
Outſide of the tendinous expanſion along the 
Inſide of the tendinous expanſion covering tl 
Inſ:de of the tendinous expanſion covering tl 
In ſide of the tendinous expanſion covering t} 
Outſide of the tendinovs expanſion running: 
Ouiide of the tendinous expanſion running? 
Anterior and upper part of the linea aſpera « 
Near the middle of the poſterior part of the! 
Anterior and upper part of the linea aſpera. 
Almoſt the whole length of the linea aſpere 
and a ridge above the condyle. 
Cavity at tlic root of the trochanter major. 
Upper and outer part of the linea aſpera. 


— 


Outer and poſterior part of the trochanter m 
Fore and upper part of the trochanter major. 
Upper part of the cavity at the root of the tr 
Cavity at the root of the trochanter major. 


Rough ridge on the cutſide of the trochanter 
Doubling of the membranous faſcia that coy: 
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or proceſſes. 
eſſes of each of theſe vertebræ. 


1 of the os humeri next the groove for lodging the tendon of the long head 
f the protuberance on the head of the os humeri. 


rance of the head of the os humeri. 
f the groove for lodging the tendon of the long head of the biceps, along 


1. 
the middle of the os humeri. 


rt of the os humeri. i 
protuberance at the head of the os humeri. 


d of the radius externally. 


ina. 
f the proceſs of the ulna called olecranon, and partly into the condyles of the 


rt of the ulna. ws | 

are, and the tendinous membrane that covers the palm of the hand, 
r. 

\rpal bone that ſuſtains the fore · finger. 


al bone that ſuſtains the fore - finger. 
tains the middle finger. 

dal bone ſuſtaining the little finger, 
one of each finger. 


the fingers. 

as of the interoſſei muſcles. 

four fingers. 

rior extremity of the radius, 

radius near the inſertion of the biceps. 
of the radius. 

of the radius. 


ond joint of the thumb. 
acarpal bone of the thumb. 
r part of the mctacarpal bone of the thumb. 


ond bone of the thumb. 


1b, 

ond hone of the thumb, 

> finger. 

t of the firſt joint of the fore-finger, 

t joint of the little finger laterally. 

the metacarpal bone of the little finger. 

bone of the little finger. » 

xpanſion covering the poſterior part of the fore-finger. 
expanſion along the poſterior part of the fore-finger. 

xpanſion covering the ring finger. 

xpanſion covering the little finger. 

xpanſion covering the outſide of the middle finger. 

expanſion running along the poſterior part of the middle finger, 
expanſion running along the poſterior part of the ring finger. 
of the linea aſpera of the os femoris. | 
zoſterior part of the linea aſpera, 

of the linea aſpera. | ; 
h of the linca aſpera, upper part of the internal condyle of the os femoris, 
condyle. 

 trochanter major. 

the linea aſpera. 


of the trochanter major. 

he trochanter major. 

at the root of the trochanter major, 
trochanter major. 


ide of the trochanter major, | 


znous faſcia that covers the thigh, 


_— 


To draw together theſe proceſſes, 


To aſſiſt the former. 


To pull the arm directly upwards, and a little forwards or backwards. 


To raiſe the arm upwards. 
To bend the fore arm, and turn it ſupine. 


To bend the fore arm. 
To extend the arm. 


To aſſiſt in extending the fore arm. 

To bend the hand, and ſtretch that tendinous membrane. 
To aſſiſt in contracting the palm of the hand. 

To bend the wriſt together with the hand, 

To aſſiſt in bending the hand. 

To extend and bring the hand backwards. 

To aſſiſt the former. 

To aſſiſt the former in extending the hand. 


To bend the laſt joint of the fingers. 

To aſſiſt in bending the fingers. 

To extend all the joints of the fingers, h 

To roll the radius outwards, aud palm of the hand upwards, 
'The ſame with the former. 

To roll the radius inwards. 

The ſame with the former, 

To bend the laſt joint of the thumb. 

To bend the ſecond joint of the thumb. 

To bring the thumb inwards, oppoſite to the other fingers. 
To cxtend the thumb outwardly. 


To extend the-ſecond bone of the thumb obliquely out wards. 
To extend the laſt joint, with the thumb, obliquely back wards, 
To draw the thumb from the fingers. 

To pull the thumb towards the fingers. 


To bring the fore finger towards the thumb. 

To extend and drew the little finger from the reſt, 

To bend and bring this finger to the reſt. 

To bend the little finger and aſſiſt the adductor. ; 
To draw the fore-finger inwards towards the thumb, and extend it obliquely. 
To extend the fore- finger obliquely, and draw it outwards. 

To extend and pull the ring finger towards the thumb. 

To extend and draw the little finger inwards. 

To extend and draw the fore-finger inwards. 

To extend and draw the middle finger outwards. 

To extend and draw the ring finger outwards. 

To bring the thigh upwards and inwards. 


To bring the thigh inwards and upwards. 

To roll the thigh-bone obliquely outwards. 

To extend the thigh. 

To aſſiſt the glutæus maximus. 

To aſſiſt the two former in pulling the thigh forwards. 
To move the thigh a little upwards and roll it outwards, 


Jo roll the thigh outwards. 


The ſame with the former. 


To ſtretch the membranous faſcia, to extend the leg, and turn it a little outwards, 


To draw theſe proceſſes towards each other, and turn the neck a little to one ſide, 


To raiſe the arm upwards, and pull the capſular ligament from between the bones, 
To pull the arm upwards and backwards, and to pull the ligament from between the bones, 


To move the arm backwards and downwards, and to roll the head of the os humeri. 
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Sartorius. 
Gracdilis. 
Reftus. 


11. 
12. 
I 3. 


Vaſtus externus. 
Vaſtus internus. 


14. 
15. 
16, Crurtus. | 

17. Semitendinoſus. 

18. Semimembranoſus. 

19. Biceps flexor & 1. longus. 
cruris 2. 

20. Poplitæus. 

21 Gaſtrocnemius externus, ſeu 
Gemellus. 

22. Soleus, ſeu Gaſtrocnemius in- 
ternus. 

23. Plantaris. 

24. Tibialis anticus. 

25. Tibialis paſticus. 

26, Perenens longus. 

27. Peroneus brevis. 

28. Extenſor longus digitorum pedis. 


29. Extenſor brevis digitorum pedis 

30. Flexor brevis digitorum pedis, 

ſeu Sublimis perforatus. 

31. Flexor longus digitorum pedis, 
ſeu profundus perforons. 

32. Flexor digitorum acceſſorius, 
ſeu maſſa carnea Jacobi Sylwi. 

33. Lumbricales pedis. 

. Extenſor proprius pollicis pedis 

. Flexor longus pollicis pedis. 

. Flexor brevis pollicis pedis. 

. Abduftor pollicis pedis. 

. Adduftor pollicis pedis. 

. Abduftor minimi digitis pedis. 

. Flexor brevis minimi digiti 

pedis. 


41. AbduFtor indicis pedis. 


42. Adducter indicis | og 

43+ Abduftor medii digiti pedis. 
44. Abduftor tertii _ pedis. 
45. Adduttor medii digiti pedis. 
46. Addudlor tertii digiti pedis. 
47. Adduftor minimi digiti pedis. 
43. Tranſverſalis pedis. 


| Upper and poſterior part of 


— 


Anterior ſuperior ſpinous proceſs of the os ilium. 


4 Os pubis near the fymphyfis. 


Inferior anterior ſpinous proceſs of the os ilium, and from the corſum of that bone. 


Root of the trochanter major, and upper part of the linea aſper:. 


Between the forepart of the os femoris and root of the trochanter minor, and from almoſt all the in- 
ſide of the linea aſpera. 


Between the two trochanters. 
Poſterior part of the rr of the os iſchium. 6 
e tuberoſity of the os iſchium. 


t. Upper and poſterior part of the tuberoſity of the os iſchium. 2. Linea aſpera. 


External condyle of the os femoris. 
Double, from the internal condyle of the os femoris, and from that bone a little above the condyle. 


Double, from the upper and back part of the head of the fibula, and from the poſterior part of its middle. 


External condyle of the os femoris, 
Middle of that proceſs of the tibia to which the fibula is connected. 


Fore part of the head of the fibula. 

Out ſide of the upper part of the fibula. 

Upper and outer part of the head of the fibula, from its interior ſpine, and from the tendinous faſeia 
covering the upper and outſide of the leg. 

Fore and upper part of the os calcis. 

Protuberance of the os calcis. 


Back part of the tibia. 
Sinuoſity at the inſide of the os calcis, and from behind the tuberoſity of the ſame bone. 


Quadruple, from the tendon of the flexor profundus. 
Upper and anterior part of the fibula. 

Poſterior part of the fibula, almoſt its whole length. 
Os calcis, and cuneiforme externum. 

Inſide of the os calcis. 


| Os calcis, cuboides, cuneiforme externum, and root of the metatarſal bone of the ſecond toe. 


Protuberance of the os calcis, and root of the metatarſal bone of the little toe. 
Os cuboides, and outſide of the metatarſal bone ſuſtaining the little toe. 


Double, from the root of the inſide of the metatarſal bone of the fore toe, from the metatarſal bone 
of the great toe, and from the os cuneiforme. 

Roots of the metatarſal bones of the fore and ſecond toe. 

Roots of the metatarſal bones of the ſecond and third toes. 

Roots of the metatarſal bones of the third and little roe, 

Inſide of the root of the metatarſal bone of the middle toe internally. 

Root of the metatarſal bone of the third toe. 

Root of the metatarſal bone of the little toe. 


| Mctatarfal bone of the great tot, and os ſeſamoidæum of the firſt joint. 


Fore and upper part of the tibia; from the back part of the fibula next the tibia, from near one half 
of the upper part of the fibula; and from the interoſſeous ligament. 


Inferior part of the tubercle of the 
Tibia, near the ſartotius. 


Upper part of the patella; and fro 
of the tibia. 


A large ſhare of the upper part of 
Upper and inſide of the patella. 


Upper part of the patella. 
Inſide of the ridge of the tibia, a li 
Superior and back part of the head 


Upper part of the head of the fibul 
Ridge at the upper and internal ed 


Upper and poſterior part of the os 


Inſide of the poſterior part of the « 
Inſide of the os cuneiforme internu 
Os naviculare, cuneiforme internur 
bone ſuſtaining the middle toe. 
Out ſide of the root of the metatar: 
Root and external part of the mets 
Root of the firſt joint of each of the 


Tendinous expanſion covering the 


| Second phalanx of the four leſſer t 
Extremity of the laſt joint of the 


Tendon of the flexor Jongus. 


Inſide of the firſt joint of the four 
Poſterior part of the firſt and laſt j 
Laſt joint of the great toe. 

External os ſeſamoidzum, and roc 
The ſame with the former. 

External os ſeſamoidæum, and roc 
Root of the firſt joint of the little 
Anterior extremity of the metatarſ 


Inſide of the root of the firſt joint 


Outſide of the root of the firſt join! 
Outſide of the root of the firſt joint 


| Outſide of the root of the firſt joint 
Inſide of the root of the firſt joint 


Root of the firſt joint of the third 
Root of the firſt joint of the little 
Outſide of the anterior extremity o 


ABLE or TER MUSCLES, 


INSERTION. 


U 8&8 #$ 


— en CONII _ 


f the tubercle of the tibia, and the upper part of its ſpine. 
> ſartorius. 


the patella; and from the inferior part of this hone the tendon is ſent off to the tubercle 


1 


ff the upper part of the patella, 
de of the patella, 


the patella. . | 
dge of the tibia, a little below its tubercle. 
ack part of the head of the tibia. 


the head of the fibula, 
pper and internal edge of the tibia. 


ſterior part of the os calcis, by the tendo Achillis. 


oſterior part of the os calcis. a 

s cuneiforme internum, and poſterior end of the metacarpal bone ſuſtaining the great toe. 
cuneiforme internum and medium; os calcis, cuboides, and the root of the metatarſal 

ing the middle toe. | 

root of the metatarſal bone ſuſtaining the toe, and os cuneiforme internum. 

rnal part of the metatarſal bone ſuſtaining the little toe. 

{t joint of each of the ſmall toes, and expanded over their upper ſide as far as the laſt joint. 


panſion covering the ſmall toes, and that covering the upper part of the great toe. 
x of the four leſſer toes. 


the laſt joint of the four leſſer toes. 
> flexor longus. 


rſt joint of the four leſſer toes. 

of the firſt and laſt joint of the great toe, 

he great toe. 

ſamoidzum, and root of the firſt joint of the great toe. 

1 the former. i 

ſamoidæum, and root of the metatarſal bone of the great toe. 

rſt joint of the little toe externally, : 

mity of the metatarſal bone, and root of the firſt joint of the little toe. 


oot of the firſt joint of the fore toe. 


root of the firſt joint of the fore toe. 

root of the firſt joint of the ſecond toe. 

root of the firſt joint of the third toe. 

oot of the firſt joint of the middle toc. 

rſt joint of the third toe. 

eſt joint of the little toe. 
anterior extremity of the metatarſal bone of the little toe, 


| 


To bend the thigh and leg inwards, 
To extend the leg by means of the patella, like a pulley. 


To extend the leg. 


To extend the leg. 


To aſſiſt in the extenſion of the leg. 
To bend the leg backwards and a little inwards, 


To bend the leg and bring it directly backwards. 


To bend the leg. 


To move the leg obliquely outwards, and to aſſiſt in bending it. 


To extend the foot. 

To aſſiſt the former. 

To bend the foot. 

To bring the foot inwards and upwards. 

To move the foot outwards, and bend it a little. 
To pull the foot outwards and upwards. 

To extend all the joints of the four ſmall toes. 


To extend the toes. 
To bend the ſecond joint of the toes. 


To bend the toes. 
To aſſiſt the the former. 


To aſſiſt in bending the toes. 


To extend the great toe. 


To bend the laſt joint of the great toe. 


To bend this firſt joint. 

To pull the great toe from the reſt. 
To bring this toe nearer the reſt. 
To draw the little toe outwards. 


To bend the little toe. 


To pull the fore toe inwards. 


To pull the foretoe outwards towards the reſt. 
To pull the ſecond toe outwards, 

To pull the third toe outwards. 

To pull the middle toe inwards. 

To pull the third toe inwards. 

To pull the little toe inwards. 

To bring the little toe towards the great one. 


To move the leg obliquely inwards, or to bring one leg and thigh croſs the other, 
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Part III. 


AN AT O M V. 


EXPLANATION or PLATE XV. AND XVI. 


PraTte XV. 


Tic. 1. The MuscLes immediately under the com- 
mon teguments on the anterior part of the body, are 
repreſented on the right fide ; and on the left ſide the 
MusSCLES are ſeen which come in view when the extre- 
rior ones are taken away. 

A, The frontal muſcle. B, 'The tendinous aponeu- 
roſis which joins it to the occipital ; hence both named 
vccipito-frontalir. C, Attollens aurem. PD, The ear. 
E, Anterior auris. F F, Orbicularis palpebrarum. 
G, Levator labii ſuperioris alæque naſi. H, Levator 
anguli oris. I, Zygomaticus minor. K, Zygomaticus 
major. L, Maſſeter. M, Orbicularis oris. N, De- 

relſor labii inferioris. O, Depreſſor anguli oris. 
b, Buccinator. Q Q, Platyſma myoides. R R, Ster- 
no· eleido- maſtoidæus. 8, Part of the trapezius. 
T, Part of the ſcaleni. 

SUPERIOR EXTREMITY, -U, Deltoides. V. Pectora- 
lis major. W, Part of the latiſſimus dorſi. X X, Bi- 
ceps flexor cubiti. Y V, Part of the brachialis exter- 
nus. Z Z, The beginning of the tendinous aponeu- 
roſis, (from the biceps) which is ſpread over the muſ- 
cles of the fore- arm. a a, Its ſtrong tendon inſerted 
into the tubercle of the radius. b b, Part of the bra- 
chialis internus. e, Pronator radii teres. d, Flexor 
carpi radialis. e, Part of the flexor carpi ulnaris. 
f, Palmaris longus. g, Aponeuroſis palmaris. 3, Pal- 
maris brevis. 1, Ligamentum carpi annulare. 2 2, Ab- 
ductor minimi digiti. h, Supinator radi longus. 
i, The tendons of the thumb. k, AbduQtor pollicis. 
|, Flexor pollicis longus. m m, The tendons of the 
fluxor ſublimis perforatus, profundus perforans, and 
lumbricales. —The ſheaths are entire in the right hand, 
in the left cut open, to ſhew the tendons of the flexor 
proſundus perforating the ſublimis. | 

MusCLEs not referred to—in the left ſuperior extre- 
mity. n, Pectoralis minor, ſeu ſerratus anticus minor. 
o, The two heads of (x x) the biceps. p, Coraco- 
brachialis. q q, The long head of the triceps extenſor 
cubiti. 1er, 
tenſores radiales. u, Supinator brevis. v, The cut 
extremity of the pronator teres. w, Flexor ſubli- 
mis perforatus. x, Part of the flexor profundus. 
y, Flexor pollicis longus. 2, Part of the flexor pollicis 
brevis. 4, Abductor minimi digiti. 5, The four 
lumbricales. 

TUN k. —6, Serrated extremities of the ſerratus 
anticus major. 7 7, Obliquus externus abdominis. 
8 8, The linea alba. 9, The umbilicus, 10, Pyra- 
midalis. 11 11, The ſpermatic cord. On the left 
ide, it is covered by the cremaſter. 12 12, Rectus 
abdominis. 13. Obliquus internus. 14 14, &c. In- 
tercoſtal muſcles. 

IV PRIOR ExTeEmITIEs.—a a, The acilis. 
, Parts of the triceps. cc. Pectialis. d d, Pſoas 
maguus. ee, Ihacus internus. /, Part of the glu- 
teus medius. g, Part of the glutæus minimus. þ, Cut 
extremity of the rectus cruris. , Vaſtus externus. 
„ Tendon of the rectus cruris. / J, Vaſtus internus. 

Sartorius muſcle. * * Fleſhy origin of the tenſor 


Va 0 nz femoris or membranoſus. Its tendinous a poneu- 
OL, I. 


eres major. ſſ, Subſcapularis. t t, Ex- 


roſis covers (i), the vaſtus externus in the right- ſide. 
m m, Patella. , Ligament or tendon from it to 
the tibia. o, Rectus cruris. , Cruræus. 9 9, The 
tibia. r, Part of the gemellus or gaſtrocnemius ex- 
ternus. ///, Part of the ſoleus or gaſtroenemius 
internus. , Tibialis anticus. , Tibialis poſticus. 
v v, Peronæi muſcles. aw av, Extenſor longus — 


torum pedis. x x, Extenſor longus pollicis pedis. 
, AbduQr pollicis pedis. 


Fis. 2. The Musctes, GranDs, &c. of the left 
ſide of the face and neck, after the common teguments 
and platyſma myoides have been taken off. 

a, The frontal muſcle. b, Temporalis and tempo- 
ral artery. e, Orbieularis palpebrarum. d, Levator 
labii ſuperioris alzqui naſi. e, Levator anguli oris. 
f, Zygomaticus. g, Depreſſor labii inferioris. h, De- 

reſſor anguli oris. i, Buccinator. k, Maſſeter. 
P. Parotid gland. m, Its duct. n, Sterno-cleido- 
maſtoidzus. o, Part of the trapezius. p, Sterno- 
hyoidzus. q, Sterno-thyroidæus. r, Omo-hyoidzus. 


, Levator ſcapulz. t t, Scaleni. u, Part of the ſple- 


nius. 


Fis. 3. The MuscLEs of the face and neck, in view 

after the exterior ones are taken away. 

a a, Corrugator ſuperciln. b, 'Temporalis. c, Ten- 
don of the levator palpebræ ſuperioris. d, Tendon 
of the orbicularis palpebrarum. e, Maffeter. f, Buc- 
cinator. g, Levator anguli oris. h, Depreſſor labii 
ſuperioris alæque naſi. i, Orbicularis oris. k, Depreſ- 
ſor anguli oris. I, Muſcles of the os hyoides. m, Ste- 
rno- cleido- maſtoidæ us. 


Fis. 4. Some of the MuscLts of the os hyoides, 

and ſubmaxillary gland. 

a, Part of the maſſeter muſcle. b, Poſterior head 
of the digaſtric. c, Its anterior head. d d, Sterno- 
hyoidæus. e, Omo-hyoidzus, f, Stylo-hyoidzus. 
g, Submaxillary gland in ſitu. 


Fis. 5. The ſubmaxillary e and duct. 
a, Muſculus mylo-hyoidzus. b, Hyo- gloſſus. c, ſub- 
maxillary gland extra ſitu. d, Its duct. 


PTATW XVI. 


Fig. 1. The MvuscLes immediately under the com- 
mon teguments on the poſterior part of the body are 
repreſented in the right ſide; and on the leſt ſide the 
Muscrks are ſeen which come in view when the exte- 
rior ones are taken away. 

Hear—A A, Occipito-frontalis. B, Attollens 
aurem. C, Part of the orbicularis palpebrarum. 
D, Maſſeter. E, Pterygoidzus internus. 

Txunx.—Right fide, F F F, Trapezius ſeu cucul- 
lariss G G G G, Latiſſimus dorſi. H, Part of the 
obliquus externus abdominis. | 

Txuxx.—Left fide. I. Splenius. K, Part of the 
complexus. L, Levator ſcapule. M, Rhomboides. 
NN, Serratus poſticus inferior. O, Part of the lon- 
giſſimus dorſi. P, Part of the facro-Jumbalis. Q, Part 
of the ſemi-ſpinalis dorſi. R, Part of the ſerratus anti- 
cus major. 8, Part of the obliquus internus abdominis. 

SUPERIOR ExTREMITY.,—Right fide. T, Deltoides. 

Z 2 U, 
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, The ſhort head of the biceps flexor cruris. 96. 


. 


U. Triceps extenſor cubiti. V. Supinator longus. 
WW, Extenſores carpi radialis longior and brevior. 
XX, Extenſor carpi ulnaris. Y V, Extenſor digito- 
rum communis. „Abductor indicis. 1 2 3, Ex- 
tenſores pollicis. 

Sur kRIom ExTREMITY.—Left fide. 
natus. b, Infra- ſpinatus. c, Teres minor. d, Te“ 
res major. e, Triceps extenſor cubiti. f f, Exten- 
ſores carpi radiales. g, Supinator brevis. h, Indica- 


a, Supra ſpi- 


tor. 123, Extenſores pollicis. i, AbduCtor minimi 
digiti. k, Interoſſei. you 
, ExTAEMITV.— Right ſide. 1, Glutzus 


maximus. m, Part of the glutæus medius. n, Ten- 
ſor vaginæ femoris. o, Gracilis. p p, Adductor fe- 
moris magnus. q, Part of the vaſtus internus. r, Se- 
mimembranoſus. s, Semitendinoſus. t, Long head 
of the biceps flexor cruris. u u, Gaſtrocnemius ex- 
ternus ſeu gemellus. v, Tendo Achillis. w, Soleus 
ſeu gaſtrocnemius internus. x x, Peronzus longus and 
brevis. y, Tendons of the flexor longus digitorum 
pedis ;—and under them * flexor brevis digitorum 
pedis. 2, Abductor minimi digiti pedis. | 
INTERIOR ExTREMITY.—Left ſide. my M, o, p p, 4s 
, i, t, v, w ab, & x, y, 3. Point the ſame parts as in 
the right ſide. a, Pyriformis. bb, Gemini. cc, Obtu- 
rator internus. 4, Quadratus femoris. e, Coccygæus. 
lan- 
taris. /, Poplitæus. 7, Flexor longus pollicis pedis. 


Fig. 2. The palm of the left hand after the com- 
mon teguments are removed, to ſhew the MuscLes of 


c, Sphincter ani. 


the finger s. 

a, Baden of the flexor carpi radialis. b, Tendon 
of the flexor carpi ulnaris. c, Tendons of the flexor 
ſublimis perforatus, profundus perforans and lumbri. 
cales. d, Abductor pollicis. e e, Flexor pollicis 
longus. f, Flexor pollicis brevis. g, Palmaris bre. 
vis. h, Abductor minimi digiti. i, Ligamentum var- 
piannulare. k, A probe put under the tendons of 


the flexor digitorum ſublimis ; which are perforated by 


I, the flexor digitorum profundus. 
bricales. n, Adductor pollicis. 


Fi6. 3. A fore- view of the foot and tendons of the 

flexores digitorum. 

a, Cut extremity of the tendo Achillis. b, Upper 
part of the aſtragalus. c, Os calcis. d, Tendon of 
the tibialis anticus. e, Tendon of the extenſor pollicis 
longus. f, Tendon of the peronzus brevis. g, Ten- 
dons of the flexor digitorum longus, with the nonus 
Veſalii. h h, The whole of the flexor digitorum 


brevis. 


mm m m, Lum- 


Fic. 4. MuscLes of the Anus. 

a a, An outline of the buttocks, and upper part of 
the thighs. b, The teſtes contained in the ſcrotum. 
cc, Sphincter ani. d, Anus. e, Levator ani. f f, E- 
rector penis. g g, Accelerator urinæ. h, Corpus ca- 
vernoſum urethræ. 


Fig. 5. Muscrxs of the Penis. 
a a, b, d, e e, f f, h, 2 the ſame as in fig. 4. 
g g: Tranſverſalis penis. 


PART IV. Or Tus ABDOMEN, ox LOWER BELLY. 


a, HE abdomen, or lower belly, extends from 

the lower extremity of the ſternum, or the 

hollow uſually called the pit of the ſtomach, and more 

2 ſcorbiculus cordis, to the lower part of the 
trunk. 

b, It is diſtinguiſhed into three diviſions, called re- 
gions: of theſe the ſuperior one, which is called the 
La, þ ah region, begins immediately under the ſternum, 
and extends to within two finger's-breadth of the na- 
vel, where the middle or umbilical region begins, and 
reaches to the ſame diſtance below the navel. The third, 
which is called the hypogaſtric, includes the reſt of the 
abdomen, as far as the os pubis. 

, Each of theſe regions is ſubdivided into three parts 
two of which compoſe the ſides, and the other the 
middle part of each region. 

d, The middle part of the upper region is called e- 
pigaſtrium ; and its two ſides hypochondria. The middle 

art of the next region is the umbilical region, properly 
fo called, (G) and its two ſides are the * 4 or iliac 
regions. Laſtly, the middle part of the lower region 
retains the name of hypogaſtrium, and its ſides are call- 
ed inguina or groins. The back part of the abdomen 
bears the name of /umbar region. 

e, Theſe are the diviſions of the lower belly, which 
are neceſſary to be held in remembrance as they fre- 
quently occur in chirurgical and anatomical writing. 
We will now proceed to examine the contents of the ab- 
domen, and after having pointed out the name and ar- 


rangement of the ſeveral viſcera contained in it, de- 
2 each of them ſeparately. 

f, After having removed the ſkin, adipoſe membrane, 
and abdominal muſcles, of which there are five on each 
ſide, we diſcover the peritonæum; for ſo the membrane 
is called which envelops all the viſcera of the lower belly. 
This being opened, the firſt part that preſents itſelf is, 
the omentum or cawl, floating on the ſurface of the 
inteſtines; which are likewiſe ſeen every where looſe 
and moiſt, and making a great number of circumvolu- 
tions through the x". 4 cavity of the abdomen. The 
ſtomach is placed in the epigaſtrium, and under the 
ſtomach is the pancreas. The liver fills the right hy- 
pochondrium, and the ſpleen is ſituated in the left. 
The kidneys are ſeen about the middle of the lumbar 
region, and the urinary bladder and parts of genera- 
tion are ſeated in the lower diviſion of the belly. 


+3 + % Fae © 
Of the PerIToN UM, 


a, Tux peritonzum is a ſtrong, ſimple membrane, 
by which all the viſcera of the abdomen are ſurrounded, 
and in ſome meaſure ſupported. Many anatomical 
writers have deſcribed it as being compoſed of two 
diſtin& membranous laminæ; but their deſeriptions ſeem 
to be erroneous. What perhaps appeared to be a ſe- 
cond lamina, being found to be ſimply a cellular coat; 


which ſends off productions to the blood veſſels paſſing 


out 


(The nave! is formed by the extremities of the veſſels which keep up a communication between the mother and 


the foetus in utero, As ſoon as the child comes into the world, theſe veſſels are divided and ſecured by ligature, their 
cavities diſappear, and in progreſs of time they become a ligamentous cord. 
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out of the abdominal cavity. The aorta, and vena cava, 
likewiſe, derive a covering from the ſame membrane; 
which ſeems to be a part of the cellular membrane we 
have already deſeribed. 

b, The peritonæum, by its productions and redu- 
plications, envelops the greateſt part of the abdominal 
viſcera. It is ſoft, and capable of conſiderable exten- 
ſion, and is kept ſmooth and moiſt by a vapour which 
is conſtantly exhaling from its inner ſurface, and is re- 
turned again into the circulation by the abſorbents. 

c, This moiſture not only contributes to the ſoftneſs 
of the peritonæum, but prevents the attrition, and o- 
ther ill effects which would otherwiſe probably be oc- 
caſioned by the motion of the viſcera upon each other. 

d, When this fluid is ſupplied in too great a quan- 
tity, or the abſorbents become incapable of — 
it off, it acumulates ; and conſtitutes an aſcites or dropſy 
of the belly: and when by any means the exhalation 
is diſcontinued, the peritonzum thickens ; becomes 
diſeaſed; and the viſcera are ſometimes found adhering 
to each other. 

e, It is ſupplied with blood by branches of the mam- 
mary, epigaſtric, and phrenic arteries; and the blood is 
carried back by veins of the ſame name. Its nerves are 
derived from the ſpinal marrow of the lumbar vertebre, 
and os ſacrum ; being branches of the nerves diſtributed 
to the abdominal muſcles, and it likewiſe receives ſome 
branches from the nerves which go to the diaphragm. 


Woo Oe 2 
Of the OMENTUM. 


a, Txt omentum or cawl is a moſt delicate double 
membrane, interlarded with a great deal of fat, which 
is attached to the ſtomach, ſpleen, duodenum, and 
colon; and from thence hangs down loofe and floatin 
on the ſurface of the inteſtines. Sometimes it Jeſcends 
as low as the groin, and in people who are ſubject to 
ruptures, it is now and then found to paſs through the 
abdominal rings, and diſtend the hernial ſac. The 
diſeaſe is then called epiplocele, for the Greeks gave the 
name of epiploon, to this viſcus. The omentum, by 
being double, forms a kind of pouch open only at 
one end, and ſome French writers have on this account 
compared it to a cul de ſac. 'The celebrated M. Win- 
ſlow has demonſtrated this aperture, which is ſituated 
under the great lobe of the liver near the beginnin 
of the leſfer lobe; and the whole pouch may be Aſtended 
by blowing air in at this opening (u). 

b, The czliac and meſenteric arteries ſend off branch- 
es to the omentum, and its redundant blood paſſes 
into the branches of the vena porta. 

c, The uſe of this viſcus is not perfectly known. 
It has been ſuppoſed, with great appearance of proba- 
bility, to contribute to the warmth and moiſture of the 
other viſcera ; for adheſions have been obſerved to have 
taken place where the fat of the omentum has been 
much waſted. But there are authors who conſider it 
as aſſiſting in the preparation of bile ; and Malpighi 
has remarked, that in warming the part which in frogs 
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ſupplies the place of omentum, the fat was ſeen to diſ- 
ſolve into ſpherical drops, which paſled into the vena 


porta. 


CA. III. 
Of the Srou ach. 


a, Tus ſtomach is a membranous and muſcular bag, 
in ſhape not unlike a bag- pipe, lying acroſs the up- 


per 4 of the abdomen, and inclining rather more to 
the 


eft than the right fide. 


b, It has two orifices, one of which receives the end 


of the ceſophagus, and is called the cardia; and ſome- 
times the left and upper orifice of the ſtomach ; though 
its fituation 1s not much higher than the other, which 
is ſtiled the right and inferior orifice, and more com- 
monly the pylorus ; both theſe openings are more ele- 
vated than the body of the ſtomach. | 

c, The aliment paſſes down the ceſophagus into the 
ſtomach — the cardia, and after having under- 


gone the neceſſary digeſtion, paſſes out at the pylorus, 


where the inteſtinal canal commences. 

d, The ſtomach is compoſed of four tunics or coats, 
which are ſo intimately connected together, that it re- 
quires no little dexterity in the anatomiſt to demonſtrate 
them. The exterior one is membranous, being derived 
from the peritonæum. The ſecond is a * tunic, 
compoſed of fleſhy fibres which are in the greateſt num- 
ber about the two orifices. 'The third 1s called the 
nervous coat, and within this is the villous or velvet- 
like coat, which compoſes the inſide of the ſtomach. 

e, The two laſt coats being more extenſive than the 
two firſt, form the folds which are obſerved every 
where in the cavity of this viſcus; and more particularly 
about the pylorus, where they ſeem to impede the two 
haſty excluſion of the aliment, making a conſiderable 
plait, called valvula pylori. 

f, The inner coat 1s conſtantly moiſtened by a mu- 
cus which approaches to the nature of the ſaliva, and 
is called the gaſtric juice; this liquor is ſuppoſed to 
be ſecreted by certain minute glands (1) ſeated in the 
nervous tunic, whoſe excretory ducts open on the ſur- 
face of the villous coat. 

g, The arteries of the ſtomach called the gaſtric 
arteries, are derived from the czliac ; ſome of its veins 
paſs to the ſplenic, and others to the vena porta; and 
its nerves are chiefly from the eighth pair or par vagum. 

h, The account given of the tunics of the ſtomac“ 
may be applied to the whole alimentary canal; for both 
the eſophagus and inteſtines are, like this viſcus, com- 
poſed of four coats. 

i, Before we deſcribe the courſe of the aliment and 
the uſes of the ſtomach, it will be neceſſary to ſpeak 
of other parts which aſſiſt in the proceſs of digeſtion. 


CMA. IV. 
Of the OtsoepnaGus. 
a, Tux oeſophagus or 28 is a membranous and 


muſcular canal extending from the bottom of the mouth 
2 2 2 to 


(u) This membranous bag, though exceedingly thin and tranſparent, is found capable of ſupporting mercury 


thrown into it by the ſame channel. 


(1) Hejſter ſpeaking of theſe glands very properly ſays, © in porcis facile, in hmine raro obſervantur,” for altho? 
many anatomical writers have deſcribed their appearance and figure, yet they do not ſeem to bave been hitherto ſatis- 


factorily demonſtrated in the human ſtomach. 
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to the upper orifice of the tomach. Its upper part 


-where the aliment is received, is ſhaped ſomewhat like 


a funnel, and 1s called the pharynx. 

b, From hence it paſſes down cloſe to the bodies of 
the vertebræ as far as the diaphragm, where there 
is an opening through which it paſſes; and then termi- 
nates in the ſtomach about the eleventh or twelfth ver- 
tebra of the back. 

c, The eſophagus is ſupplied with blood veſſels from 
the carotid arteries, and from the aorta; and receives 
other branches from the intercoftal and cæliac arteries. 
The blood is returned from theſe veſſels into the jugular 
veins, and the azygos. 

d, Its nerves are derived from the eighth pair. 

e, We likewiſe meet with a mucus in the ceſophagus 
which every where lubricates its inner ſurface, and 
tends to aſſiſt in deglutition. This mucus ſeems to be 
ſecreted by very minute glands, like the mucus in other 
parts of the alimentary canal. 


C MAP. V. 5 
Of the In TESTINES. 


a, Tur inteſtines form a canal which is uſually ſix 
times longer than the body to which it belongs. This 
canal extends from the pylorus or inferior orifice of the 
ſtomach, to the anus. 

b, It will be eafily underſtood, that a part of ſo great 
length mult neceſſarily make many circumvolutions to 
be confined with ſo many other viſcera in the capacity 
of the lower belly. | 

c, Although the inteſtines are in fact, as we have ob- 
ferved, only one long and extenſive canal; yet differ- 
ent parts have been diſtinguiſhed by different names. 

d, The inteſtines are firſt diſtinguiſhed into two parts, 
one of which begins at the ſtomach and is called the 
thin or ſmall * re the ſmall ſize of the canal, 
and the thickneſs of its coats when compared with the 
other part, which is called the large inteſtines; and in- 
cludes the lower portion of the canal down to the 
anus. 

e, Each of theſe parts has its ſubdiviſions. The 
ſmall inteſtines being diſtinguiſhed into duodenum, je- 
junum, and ileum; and the larger portion into cæcum, 
colon, and rectum. 

f, The ſmall inteſtines fill the middle and fore-parts 
of the belly, while the large inteſtines fill the ſides 
and both the upper and lower parts of the cavity. 

g, The duadenum, which is the firſt of the ſmall in- 
teſtines, is ſo called, becauſe it is about twelve inches 
long. It begins at the pylorus, and terminates in the 


Jejunums which is a part of the canal obſerved to be 


uſually more empty than the other inteſtines; this ap- 
pearance gives it its name, and likewiſe ſerves to point 
out where it begins. | 

h, The next divifion is the leum, which of itſelf ex- 
ceeds the united length of the duodenum and jejunum 
and has received its name from its fituation in the lower 
— of the umbilical region, near the oſſa innominata. 

he large circumvolution of the ileum covers the firſt 
of the Hs inteſtines called the caecum, which ſeems 
properly to belong to the colon; being a kind of pouch 
about as wide as four fingers, and nearly of the ſame 


{x) This, however, is not invariably the caſe; for the contents of a glyſter have been found not only to reach the 
mall inteſtines, but to be voided at the mouth. Such inſtances however are not common, 


length; having exteriorly a little appendix, called appey. 
dix caci. 

i, The czcum is placed in the cavity of the os ilium 
on the right ſide, and terminates in the colon, which is 
the la el of all the inteſtines. 

k, This inteſtine aſcends by the right kidney to which 
it is attached, paſſes under the hollow part of the liver, 
and the bottom of the ſtomach to the ſpleen to which it 
is likewiſe ſecured, as it is alſo to the left kidney; and 
from hence paſſes down towards the os ſacrum, where 
from its ſtraight courſe the canal begins to take the 
name of rectum. 

|, There are three ligamentous bands extending thro? 
the whole length of the colon, which by being ſhorter 
than its two inner coats, ferve to inereaſe the plaits on 
the inner ſurface of this gut.. 

m, The anus which terminates the inteſtinum rectum, 
is furniſhed with three muſcles; one of theſe is compo- 
ſed of circular fibres, and from its uſe in ſhutting the 
paſſage of the anus, is called ſphincter ani. 

n, The other two are the /evatores ani; ſo called, 
becauſe they elevate the anus after dejection. When 
theſe by palſy, or any other diſeaſe, loſe the power of 
contracting, the anus prolapſes ; and when the ſphine- 
ter is affected by fimilar cauſes, the faces are voided in- 
voluntarily. 

o, It has already been obſerved, that the intefti- 
nal canal is compoſed of four tunics; but it remains 
to be remarked, that here, as in the ſtomach, the two 
inner tunics being more extenſive than the other two, 
form the plaits which are to be ſeen in the inner ſur- 
face of the inteſt ines, and. are called valvulæ conni- 
Ventes. 

p, Some authors have conſidered theſe plaits as 
tending to retard the motion of the faces, ſo as to 
afford more time for the ſeparation of the chyle ; but 
there are others who attribute to them a different uſe : 
They contend that theſe valves, by being naturally in- 
clined downwards, cannot impede the deſcent of the fæ- 
ces; but that they are intended to prevent their return 
upwards. | 

q, They are probably deſtined for both theſe uſes ; 
for altho' theſe folds incline to their lower fide, yet the 
inequalities they occaſion in the canal are ſufficient to 
retard in ſome meaſure the progreſſive motion of the 

fæces, and to afford a greater ſurface for the abſorption 
of chyle; and their natural poſition ſeems to oppole it- 
ſelf to the return of the aliment. 

r, Beſides the valvule conniventes, there is one more 
conſiderable than the reſt, called the valve of the colon ; 
which is found at that part of the canal where the in- 
teſtinum ileum is joined to the colon. 'This valve per- 
mits the alimentary pulp to paſs downwards, but ſerves 
to prevent its return upwards z and it is by this valve 


that glyſters are prevented from paſſing into the ſmall 


inteſtines (x): : 
ſ, Of the little vermiform appendix of the czcum, it 
will be ſufficient to ſay that its uſes have never yet been 
aſcertained. In birds we meet with two of theſe ap- 
pendices. | 
t, The inteſtines are lubricated by a conſtant ſupply 
of mucus, formerly believed to be ſecreted by very m. 


nute glands, but now generally ſuppoſed to be * 
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from the minute ends of arteries. This mucus pro- 
motes the deſcent of the alimentary pulp, and, in ſome 
meaſure, defends the inner ſurface of the inteſtines from 
the irritationy to which it would perhaps otherwiſe be 
continually expoſed, from the aliment; and which, when 
in a certain degree, excites a painful diſorder called colic, 
a name given to the diſeaſe, becauſe its moſt uſual ſeat is 
in the inteſtinum colon. 

u, The inteſtines are likewiſe frequently diſtended 
with air, and this diſtenſion ſometimes occaſions pain, 
and conſtitutes the flatulent colic. 

v, The arteries of the inteſtines are continuations of 
the meſenteric arteries, which are derived in two conſi- 
derable branches from the aorta. The redundant blood 
is carried back into the vena portarum. 

w, In the rectum the veins are called hemorrhoidal; 
and are there diſtinguiſhed into internal and external : 
The firſt are branches of the inferior meſenteric vein, but 
the latter paſs into other veins. Sometimes theſe veins are 
diſtended with blood from obſtructions, from weakneſs 
of their coats, or from other cauſes'; and what we call 
the hemorrhoids takes place. In this diſeaſe they are 
ſometimes ruptured, and the diſcharge of blood which 
conſequently follows, has probably occaſioned them to 
be called hemorrhoidal veins. 

x, The nerves of the inteſtines are derived from the 
eighth pair. 


CN Ar. VI. 
Of the MEsENTERV. 


a, Txz name of the meſentery implies its ſituation 
amidft the inteſtines. It is in fact a part of the peri- 
tonæum; being a reduplication (1) of that membrane 
from each fide of the lumbar vertebræ to which it is 
firmly attached; ſo that it is formed of two laminæ, con- 
nected to each other by cellular membrane. 

b, The inteſtines in their different circumvolutions 
form a great number of arches, and the meſentery ac- 
companies them through all theſe turns ; but by be- 
ing attached only to — hollow part of each arch, it 
is found to have only a third of the extent of the inte- 
ſtines. | 

c, That part of this membrane which accompanies 
the ſmall inteſtines is the meſentery, properly ſo called; 
but thoſe parts of it which are attached to the cn and 
rectum, are diſtinguiſhed by the names of meſo- colon, and 
meſo-rettum. 

d, There are many glands diſperſed thro? this double 
membrane, through which the lacteals and lymphatics 
paſs in their way to the thoracic duct. The blood veſ- 
ſels of the meſentery were deſcribed in ſpeaking of the 
inteſtines. 

e, This membrane, by its attachment to the verte- 
bre, ſerves to keep the inteſtines in their natural ſitua- 


tion. The idea uſually formed of the colic called i- 
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ſerere, is perfectly erroneous ; it being impoſſible that 
the inteſtines can be twiſted, as many ſuppoſe they are, 
in that diſeaſe, their attachment to the meſentery effec- 
tually preventing ſuch an accident; but a diſarrange- 
ment ſometimes takes place in the inteſtinal canal itſelf, 
which is productive of diſagreeable and ſometimes fatal 
conſequences. This is by an introſuſception of the in- 
teſtine ; an idea of which may be eaſily formed by ta- 
king the finger of a glove, and involving one part of it 
within the other. | 

f, If inflammation takes place, the ſtricture in this 
caſe is increaſed; and the periſtaltic motion of the inte- 
ſtines (by which is meant the progreſſive motion of the 
feces downwards) is inverted, and what is called the 
iliac paſſion takes place. The ſame effects may be oc- 
caſioned by a deſcent of the inteſtine, or of the omen - 
tum either with it or by itſelf; and thus conſtitutin 
what is called an hernia or rupture, a term by which 
in general is meant the falling down or protruſion of 
any part of the inteſtine, or omentum, which ought 
naturally to be contained within the cavity of the billy. 

27 To convey an idea of the manner in which ſuch a 
deſcent takes place, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the lower edge of the tendon of the!muſculus obligquus a- 

ſcendens is ſtretched from the fore- part of the os ilium or 
haunch bone, to the os pubis; and conſtitutes what is 
called Poupart's, or Fallopius's ligament; forming an o- 
8 which paſs the great crural artery and 
vein. Near the os pubis the ſame tendinous fibres are ſe- 
parated from each other, and form an opening on each 
fide, called the abdominal rings, through which the 
ſpermatic veſſels paſs in men, and the ligamenta uteri 
in women. In conſequence of violent efforts, or per- 
haps of natural cauſes, the inteſtines are found ſome- 
times to paſs through theſe openings; but the perito- 
næum which incloſes them when in their natural cavi- 
ty, ſtill continues to ſurround them even in their de- 
ſcent. This membrane does not become torn or lace- 
rated by the violence, as might be eaſily imagined, but 
its dilatability enables it to paſs out with the viſcus; 
which it incloſes as it were in a bag, and thus forms 
what is called the hernial fac. 

h, If the hernia be under Poupart's ligament, it is 
called femoral; if in the groin, inguinal ; () and ſcro- 
tal if in the ſcrotum : different names are likewiſe gi- 
ven to the hernia, as the contents of the ſac differ, whe- 
ther of omentum only, or inteſtine, or both; but theſe 
definitions more properly belong to the province of 


ſurgery. 
Cu. VII. 
Of the Pancreas. 


a, THz pancreas is one of thoſe glands which ana- 
tomiſts have agreed to call conglomerate; becauſe they 
are compoſed of an infinite number of ſingle or .. 

ate 


(1) He who only reads of the reduplication of membranes, will perhaps not eaſily underſtand how the peritonæum 
and pleura are reflected over the viſcera in their ſeveral cavities; for one of theſe ſerves the ſame purpoles in the tho- 
rax, that the other does in the abdomen. This diſpoſition, for the diſcovery of which we are indebted to modern ana- 
'orifts, ſeems now to be ſatisfactorily aſcertained, and conſtitutes a curious part of anatomical knowledge: but the 
ſtu-ient, unzided by experience, and aſſiſted only by what the limits of this treatiſe would permit us to ſay on the occa- 
hon, would probably imbibe only confuſed ideas of the matter; and it will perfectly anſwer the preſent purpoſe, if he 


conliders the meſentery as a membrane attached by one of its ſides to the lumbar vertebræ; and by the other, to the | 


inteſtines. 


(21) The. hernia cangenita will be deſcribed with the male organs of generation; with which it is intimately con- 


nected, 
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bate glands collected 1 1 

b, It is placed behind the bottom of the ſtomach, 
towards the firſt vertebra of the loins; being ſhaped like 
a dog's tongue, with its point ſtretched out towards 
the | Foley and its other end extending towards the 
duodenum. It is about eight fingers breadth in length, 
two or three in width, and one in thickneſs. 

c, This viſcus, which is of a yellowiſh colour, ſome- 
what inclined to red, is covered with a membrane 
which it derives from the peritonzum. Its arteries, 
which are rather numerous than large, are branches of 
the /plenic; and its veins paſs into the veins of the ſame 
name; its nerves are derived from the intercoſtal. 

d, The many little glands of which it has been ob- 
ſerved the pancreas is compoſed, all ſerve to ſecrete a 
liquor called the pancreatic juice ; which in its colour, 
conſiſtence, and other properties, does not ſeem to dif- 
fer from the ſaliva. Each of theſe glands ſends out a 
little excretory duct, which uniting with others, helps 


to form larger ducts; and all theſe at laſt terminate in 


one common excretory duct, firſt diſcovered by Virt- 
ſungus, in 1642, which runs through the middle of the 
gland, and is now uſually called Ductus Pancreaticus 
Virtſungi. This canal opens into the inteſtinum duo- 
denum, ſometimes by the ſame orifice with the biliary 
duct, and ſometimes by a diftin& opening; the liquor 
it diſcharges being of a mild and inſipid nature, ſerves 
to dilute the alimentary pulp, and to incorporate it 
more eaſily with the bile, | 


CH AP. VIII. 


Of the Liver. 


a, Tre liver is a viſcus of conſiderable ſize, and of 
a reddiſh colour; convex above, and in the forepart 
where it is placed under the ribs and diaphragm, and 
of an unequal ſurface behind. It is chiefly ſituated in 
the right hypochondrium, and under the falfe ribs ; 
but it likewiſe extends into the epigaſtric region, where 


it borders upon the ſtomach. It is covered by a pro- 


duction of the peritonæum, which ſerves to attach it by 
three of its ae vr F eu to the falſe ribs: theſe redu- 
plications are called /jgaments, though very different in 
their texture from what are called by the ſame name in 
other parts of the body. 'The umbilical cord too, 
which in the foetus is pervious, gradually becomes a 
limple ligament after birth, and by paſſing to the liver, 
ſerves likewiſe to ſecure it in its ſituation. 

b, At the poſterior part of this organ where the um- 
bilical veſſels enter, it is found divided into two lobes; 
of theſe, the largeſt is placed in the right hypochon- 
drium ; the other, which covers part of the ſtomach, 

is called the little /obe. All the veſſels which go to the 
liver paſs in at the fiſſure we have mentioned, and the 
production of the peritonzum, which inveſts the liver, 
accompanies them in their paſſage and ſurrounds them 
like a 12 The eredit of this diſcovery is due to an 
Engliſh anatomiſt, in honour of whom, this membra- 
nous production is now univerſally known by the name 
of Gliqn's capſula. | 

e, The liver was conſidered by the ancients as an or- 
gan deſtined to prepare and perfect the blood, but later 

ſcoveries have proved that this opinion was wrong; and 
that the liver is a glandular ſubſtance formed for the ſe- 
cretion of the bil, 


d, The blood is conveyed to the liver by the hepatic 
artery and the vena porta. This is contrary to the 
mode of circulation in other parts, where veins only ſerve 
to carry off the redundant blood ; but, in this viſcus, the 
hepatic artery, which is derived from the celiac, is 
wholly deſtined for its nouriſhment ; and the vena por- 
ta, which is formed by the union of the veins from all * 
the principal abdominal viſcera, only furniſhes the blood 
from which the bile is to be ſeparated ; ſo that theſe 
two ſeries of veſſels ſerve very diſtinct purpoſes. The 
vena porta as it is ram'fied through the liver, performs 
the office both of an .cery and a vein ; for it not on- 
ly carries blood to une liver, but after having depo- 
ſited its bile, brings back not only its own redundant 
blood, but likewile that of the hepatic artery into the 
Vena Cava. 

e, The nerves of the liver are branches of the inter- 
coſtal and par vagum. The bile after being ſeparated 
from the maſs of blood, in a manner of which mention 
will be made in another place, is conveyed out of this 
organ by very minute excretory ducts called port bilia- 
rit ; theſe uniting together like the excretory ducts in 
the pancreas, gradually form larger ones; which at 


ann as... 


{ 
length terminate in a conſiderable channel called ductu- 
hepaticus. 

{ 
CHAP. IX. 
Of the Garr BLavppes, its contents and 338 
office. | 
a, Tux gall bladder is a little membranous bag, ſha- : 
like a pear, and attached to the poſterior and almoſt : 
inferior part of the great lobe of the liver. 
b, It has three tunics, of which the exterior one is : 
a production of the peritonzum ; in the ſecond there , 
are muſcular fibres, and the interior coat which is call- : 
ed the nervous tunic, forms ſeveral wrinkles on its inner | . 
ſurface, which 1s ſupplied with a mucus ſerving to de- l 
fend it from the acrimony of the bile. 1 
c, The gall bladder is ſupplied with blood veſſels * 
from the hepatic arteries; theſe branches are called hi 
the cyſtic arteries, and the cy/tic veins carry back the t 
blood. 5 
d, Its nerves are derived from the ſame origin as a 
thoſe of the liver. t 
e, The neck of the gall bladder is continued in the 
form of a canal called the ductus cyſticus; which ſoon 
unites with the ductus hapaticus we deſcribed as the ex- | a 
cretory duct of the liver, and forming one common ca- 
nal takes the name of dudtus choledochus communis ; th 
through which both the cyſtic and hepatic bile are diſ- th 
* into the duodenum: this canal opens into the ar 
inteſtine in an oblique direction, firſt paſſing thro? the bi 
exterior tunic, and then Piercing the other coats after 
running between each of them a very little way ; this 1 
ceconomy ſerves two uſeful purpoſes, to promote the pl 


diſcharge of bile, and to prevent its return. 359 
a, The bile may be defined to be a natural liquid The bile, 
ſoap, ſomewhat fat and bitter, and of a yellowiſh co- 
lour. It eaſily mixes with water, oil and vinous ſpi- 
rits, and is capable of diſſolving reſinous ſubſtan- 
ces. Its chemical analyſis affords much animal oil, ſome 
volatile alkali, and a conſiderable quantity of wa- 
ter. 
b, Its definition ſeems ſufficiently to point out the 
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The bile | 
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uſes for which it is intended (v). It blends the ali- h, Sometimes the bile concretes in the gall bladder 
mentary maſs. by dividing and attenuating it; corrects ſo as to form what are called gall tones (v]; and when 
the too great diſpoſition to aceſcency which the aliment theſe concretions paſs into the cyſtic duct, they ſome- 
acquires in the ſtomach, and finally by its acrimony, times occaſion exquiſite pain, by diſtending the canal 
tends to excite the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines. in their way to the duodenum ; and they frequently 

c, After what has been ſaid, it will be eaſily con- produce a temporary jaundice by lodging in the ductus 


ceived that there are two ſorts of bile; one of which choledochus communis, and preventing the bile from 


is derived immediately from the liver thro' the hepa- flowing into the inteſtine ; but the jaundice is thought 
tic duct, and the other from the gall bladder. Theſe to be moſt uſually produced by obſtructions in the liver 
two biles do not eſſentially differ — each other. The itſelf, which by preventing the ſeparation of bile from 
hepatic bile, however, is milder and more liquid than the blood, tend to give that univerſal yellowneſs to the 
the gall, which is conſtantly thicker and yellower; and body which is the characteriſtic of the diſeaſe. 
by being more bitter, feems to poſſeſs greater activity | 
than the other. =. 3 3 CHAr. X. 
d, It is generally known that the bepatic bile is ſe- : 
rr by the . but the Of the SpL.:Ex. 
origin of the cy/tic bile has occaſioned no little contro- a, Tur ſpleen is a ſoft and ſpu ngy viſcus, of a bluiſh 
wh amongſt anatomical writers. There are ſome who colour, about five or fix fingers bi 2adth in length, and 
contend that it is ſeparated in the ſubſtance of the liver, three in width; ſituated in the left hypochondrium, be- 
from whence it paſſes into the gall bladder thro' parti- tween the ſtomach and the falſe ribz. That fide of it 
cular veſſels (o). which 1s placed on the fide of the rivs, 1s convex; and 
e, There are others who ſuppoſe it is ſecreted by the other which is turned towards the ſtomach, is con- 
certain veſſels in the bladder itfelf; and there are ſome cave. 
writers who conſider the gall bladder ſimply as a reſer- b, The ſplenic artery, which is a branch from the 
voir of hepatic bile, which not being perhaps at all czliac, ſupplies this viſcus with blood, and a vein of 
times permitted to paſs into the wor La flows back the ſame name carries it back into the vena porta. 
into the cyſtic duct; and that the difference in the co- c, Its nerves are derived from a particular plexus 
lour, conſiſtence, and taſte of the bile, is merely the re- called the fp/enic, which is formed by branches of the 
ſult of ſtagnation, increaſing in proportion to the length intercoſtal nerve, and by the eight pair or par vagum. 
of time it has remained in the reſervoir. Again, their , d, The uſes of the ſpleen have never yet been fatis⸗ 
are other anatomiſts who ſuppoſe that the bile may be factorily aſcertained. | 
conveyed into the gall bladder by all theſe means. e, The ancients, who ſuppoſed two ſorts of bile, 
f, We will not here relate all the arguments that conſidered it as the receptacle of what they called atra 
have been advanced in favour of theſegſeveral opinions, bilis ; and Havers, who wrote profeſſedly on the bones, 
nor will we aim at eſtabliſhing any one of them in par- determined its uſe to be that of ſecreting the ſynovia; 
ticular. but theſe opinions have long ſince been rejected, tho? 
From whatever ſource the cyſtic bile is derived, the want of an excretory duct has occaſioned the real 
it ſeems to be certain, that the gall bladder is a reſervoir uſe of it to be ſtill doubtful: perhaps the blood under- 
in which it is collected, and where it gradually thickens. goes ſome change in this viſcus, which may aſſiſt in the 
When the ſtomach is diſtended with aliment, this reſer- preparation of the bile. This is the opinion of the ge- 
voir undergoes a certain degree of compreſſion, and nerality of modern phyfiologiſts ; and the great quan- 
the bile paſſes out into the inteſtinal canal; and in the tity of blood with which it is ſupplied, and the courſe 
efforts to vomit, the gall bladder ſeems to be conſtantly of its veins into the vena porta ſeem to render it pro- 
affected, and at ſuch times diſcharges itſelf of its con- bable (J. s 


tents, \ Cnas. ©. 


(N) The ancients, who were not acquainted with the real uſe of the liver, conſidered the bile as an excrementitious 
and uſeleſs fluid. | | 

(o) In deer, and in ſome other quadrupeds, there ſeems to be an evident communication, by meaus of particular 
veſſels, between the liver and the gall bladder. Bianchi of Turin, and the celebrated M. Winſlow have both aſſerted 
their exiſtence in the human ſubje&, and have named them hepatic-cy/tic-dudts, but later obſervations tend to prove 
that no ſuch ducts exiſt. In obſtructions of the cyſtic duct for inſtance, the gall bladder has beeh found ſhrivelled 
ne empty; and the generality of anatomiſts of theſe times, ſeem to conſider the gall bladder as a reſervoir of hepatic 

ile. 

) Theſe concretions ſometimes remain in the gall bladder without cauſing any uneafineſs. Dr Heberden relates, 
that a gall tone weighing two drachms was found in the gall bladder of the late Lord Bath, though ke had never com- 
plained of the jaundice, nor of any diſorder which he could attribute to that cauſe, Med. Tran. } 

The late Mr Hewfon of London, in the ſecond part of his experimental inquiries ſays. he has been led to aſcer- 


tain the uſes of the lymphatic glands, the thymus, and the ſpleen; which have ſo long been conſidered as the Opprobria 


of anatomiſts; and he propoſed to deſcribe them in a future publication: but that very ingenious phyſiologiſt is ſince 
dead. An imperfe abſtract of his diſcoveries has appeared in the medical commentaries of Edinburgh, from which 
we are enabled to collect, that Mr Hewſon conſidered the ſpleen as an organ of great importance; that he rejected 
the ſi- poſition of its being ſubſcrvient to the liver, becauſe fluids of greater conſequence in the ceconomy are prepa- 
red by one organ; that its ſtructure is very analogous to that of the lymphatic glands ; that from its being ſometimes 
taken out without inconvenience, he ſuppoſed that ſomething elſe in the ſyſtem is capable of performing its functions, 
which he concluded to be the thymus, from their ſimilarity in ſtructure ; that he conſidered the lymphatic veſſcls, as 
the only excretory ducts of the ſpleen ; and laſtly, that the lymphatic glands concurred with this organ and the thy- 
mus, in the formation of the red globules of the blood. a 
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Cu Ar. XI. 


Of the GLANDULX RENAL.ES, KIDNEYS, 
and URET ERS. 


a, Tur glandulæ renales, which were by the ancients 
ſuppoſed to ſecrete the atra bilir, and by them named 
capſule atrabiliares, are two flat bodies of an irregu- 
lar figure, one on each fide between the kidney and the 
aorta. 

b, In the fœtus they are as large as the kidneys, but 
they do not increaſe afterwards in proportion to thoſe 
parts; and in adults and old people, they are generally 
found ſhrivelled, and much waſted, They have their 
arteries and veins. Their arteries uſually ariſe from the 
ſplenic or the emulgent, and ſometimes from the aorta 
and their veins go to the neighbouring veins, or to the 
vena cava; their nerves are branches of the intercoſtal. 

c, The uſe of theſe parts is not yet perfectly known. 
In the fœtus the ſecretion of urine muſt be in a very 
{mall quantity, and a part of the blood may perhaps 
then paſs thro? theſe channels, which in the adult is car- 
ried to the kidneys, to ſupply the matter of urine. 

a, The kidneys are two in number, fituated one on 
the right, and the other on the left fide in the lumbar 
region, between the laſt falſe rib and the os ilium, by 
the ſides of the vertebræ. Each kidney in its figure 
reſembles a ſort of bean (x), which from its ſhape is 
called kidney bean. The concave part of each kidney 
is turned towards the aorta and vena cava aſcendens. 
"They are ſurrounded by a good deal of fat, and re- 
ceive a coat from the peritonæum; and when this is 
removed, a very fine membrane is found inveſting their 
ſubſtance and the veſſels which ramify through them. 

b, Each kidney has a conſiderable artery and vein, 
which are called the emulgent. The artery is a branch 
from the aorta deſcendens, and the vein paſſes into the 
vena cava. Their nerves, which every where accom- 

any the blood veſſels, ariſe from a conſiderable plexus, 
which is derived from the intercoſtal. ; 

c, In each kidney, which in the adult is of a pretty 
firm texture, there are three ſubſtances to be diſtin- 
guiſhed (s). The outer part is glandular or cortical, 
beyond this is the vaſcular or tubular ſubſtance; and 
the inner part is papillary or membranous. 

d, It is in the cortical part of the kidney that the 
ſecretion is carried on; the urine being here received 
ſrom the minute extremities of the capillary arteries, 
is conveyed out of this cortical ſubſtance by an infinite 
number of very {mall cylindrical canals or excretory 
veſſels, which conſtitute the rubular part. Theſe tubes 
as they approach the inner ſubſtance of the kidney, 
gradually unite together; and thus 3 larger ca- 
nals, at length terminate in ten or twelve little protu- 
berances called papille, the orifices of which may be 
ſeen without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. Theſe papillæ 


unite together to form one cavity or reſervoir, which is 
called the pelvis of the kidney (1). From this pelvis 
the urine is conveyed thro' a membranous canal, which 
paſſes out from the hollow fide of the kidney, a little 
below the blood veſſels, and is called ureter. 

a, The ureters are cach about as large as a common 
writing pen. They are ſomewhat curved in their courſe 
from the kidneys like the letter { and at length ter- 
minate in the poſterior and almoſt inferior part of the 
bladder, at ſome diſtance from each other. They paſs 
into the bladder in the ſame manner as the dudtus che- 
ledochus communis paſſes into the inteſtinum duedenum, 
not by a direct paſſage, but by an oblique courſe be- 
tween tl.2, ſeveral coats; ſo that the diſcharge of urine 
into the bladder is promoted, whillt its return is pre- 
vented, Nor does this mode of ſtructure prevent the 
paſſage of fluids only from the bladder into the ure- 
ters, but likewiſe air : for air thrown into the bladder 
inflates it, and 1t continues to be diſtended if a liga- 
ture is paſſed round its neck; which ſeems to prove 
ſufficiently that it cannot paſs into the ureters. 


CH AP. XII. 
Of the URINARYW BLA PDD ER, its office and 
contents, 


a, The wrinary bladder is a membranous bag, in Urin 
ſhape not unlike a bottle with its neck downwards; fi- bladder, 


tuated in the pelvis, between the inteſtinum rectum and 
os pubis. The bottom of the bladder is covered by a 
production of the peritonæum, and it has three other 
tunics ; of theſe, the external one is compoſed of fleſhy 
or muſcular fibres. The ſecond is called its nervous 
coat, and within this is its vi//ous coat, which reſembles 
the vi/lous coat of the inteſtines. The ureters have 
each the ſame number of coats, and the whole urinary 
paſſage is conſtantly moiſtened by a ſlimy liquor, which 
defends it againſt the acrimony of the urine. 

b, The neck of the bladder, from which a canal is 
continued called the urethra, thro'ꝰ which we diſcharge 
the urine ; is encircled by muſcular fibres, which are 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſphincter veſice (v). 

c, This muſcle, by cloſing the neck of the bladder, 
prevents an involuntary flow of urine ; for without this 
ſphincter it would conſtantly fall drop by drop from the 
urethra, as it is diſtilled thro' the ureters. 


. . 365 
a, It will be eafily conceived from what has been The uf 


ſaid, that the kidneys are two glandular bodies thro' 
which a ſaline and excrementitious fluid called wrine, is 
conſtantly ſeparating from the maſs of blood ; but 
though anatomiſts generally agree in aſſerting that the 
urine is ſeparated from the blood by the mere action of 
filtration, yet its appearance is altogether unaccounta- 
ble upon this ſuppoſition. It is impoſſible to lter from 
any thing what it does not previouſly contain ; and 


(8) The human kidneys are in thape much like the kidneys of ſheep. 
$) The kidneys in the ſœtus are diſtinctly lobulated, and apparently conglomerate in their ſtructure; but in the à- 
dult, they become perfectly firm, ſmooth and regular, and would ſeem to be glands of the canglobate kind. 

(T) The pelvis is not ſormed by the papillæ, as M. Perſon and ſome other writers have believed; but appears to be 
a diſtint membranous bag, ſending off proceſſes which embrace the papille. 

(v) In compliance with the moſt general method of anatomical writers, we have deſcribed the /phin@er veſicæ; 
but there are ſome modern anatomiſts whoare of opinion, that the neck of the bladder has no muſcular fibres; and 
of this number is M. Lieutard, who contends that the urine is confined in the bladder by means of the levatores ani, 
and the particular ſtructure of the bladder itfelf, which he deſcribes as being adapted for this purpoſe. See Lieutard, 
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both the blood itſelf, and the chyle from which it is 
formed are exceedingly mild, without any ſaline prin- 
ciple ; whereas the urine is full of ſalts, and thoſe too 
of ſuch a nature as are ſcarce to be found any where 
elſe. See Urine and ChHemisTRY, no. 308. 

b, While only a ſmall quantity of urine is collected 
in the bladder, it excites no kind of uneaſineſs; but 
when accumulated to a certain degree, the bladder be- 
comes diſtended, the ſalts contained in the urine ſeem 
to become more active, and beginning to irritate the 
inner coat of the bladder, excite in us a certain ſenſa- 
tion; which brings on as it were a voluntary contrac- 
tion of the bladder to promote its diſcharge : but this 
contraction is not effected by the muſcular fibres of the 
bladder alone, for all the abdominal muſcles contract 
in obedience to our will, and preſs downwards all the 
viſcera of the lower belly; and theſe powers being uni- 
ted, at length overcome the reſiſtance of the hinder, 
which dilates and affords a paſſage to the urine thro? 
the urethra, 

c, The frequency of this evacuation depends on the 
quantity of urine ſecreted, on the degree of acrimony 
it poſſeſſes, on the ſize of the bladder, and on its de- 
gree of ſenſibility. | 

d. When the urine is loaded with acrid ſalts, a very 
ſmall quantity of it is ſufficient to irritate the inner ſur- 
face of the bladder, and occafion its diſcharge ; and 
the ſame effect will take place when the bl is by 
any means inflamed, | 

e, Every body is converſant with the natural con- 
ſiſtence of the urine. In a healthy ftate it is nearly of 
a ſtraw colour. After being kept ſome time it depo- 
ſits a tartareous matter, which 1s found to be compo- 
ſed chiefly of earth and ſalt, and ſoon incruſts the fides 
of the veſſel in which it is contained. While this ſe- 
paration 1s taking place, appearances, like minute fibres 
or threads of a whitiſh colour, will be ſeen in the mid- 
dle of the urine, and an oily ſcum will be obſerved 
floating on its ſurface. So that the moſt common ap- 
pearances of the urine are ſufficient to aſcertain that it 
is not pure water, but a ſeroſity, impregnated with 
earthy, ſaline, and oily particles. 

f, The urine is not always voided of the ſame co- 


| Jour and confiſtence ; for theſe are found to depend on 


the proportion of its watery part to that of its other 
conſtituent principles. 
dity ſeem to depend on the quantity of ſaline and in- 
flammable particles contained in it; 15 that an increaſed 
proportion of thoſe parts will conſtantly give the urine 
a higher colour, and add to the quantity of ſediment. 

2, The variety in the appearance of the urine, de- 
pends on the nature and quantity of ſolid and fluid ali- 
ment we take in; and it is likewiſe occaſioned by the 
different ſtate of the urinary veſſels; by which we mean 
the channels thro? which it is ſeparated from the blood, 
and conveyed thro? the pelvis into the ureters. If theſe 
paſſages are contracted, in conſequence of inflammation, 
or any other means, their diameter is of courſe dimi- 
niſhed ; they permit only the more limpid parts of the 
blood to paſs through them, and the urine is found to 


be 2 clear and coloureſs like pure water. But, 
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Its colour and degree of flui- 
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if, on the contrary, their diameter is encreaſed, they not 
only afford a paſſage to the watery part, which preſents 
itſelf for ſecretion, but likewiſe to an increaſed quan- 
tity of other particles, which conſequently give the u- 
rine a higher colour and add to its conſiſtence. 

h, If the urinary veſſels are naturally of too looſe 
and ſoft a texture, they will ſometimes admit groſſer 
particles (v), which they will not always be able to 
carry off ; and theſe particles will not fail to accumu- 
late in the canal, and occaſion thoſe painful diſtenſions 
of it, which conſtitute the nephritic colic. The ſeat of 
this diſeaſe is ſometimes in the kidney itſelf, and ſome- 


times in the ureters ; depending on the part where the 


paſſage of theſe concretions to the bladder is obſtructed. 
When theſe concretions, or any extraneous body ad- 
mitted into the bladder, continue to reſide in it, they 
become a aucleus to a calculus ; and if the urine con- 
tinues to have a diſpoſition to add to it, it gradually 
increaſes in fize, and what is called a calculus or lone, is 
formed in the bladder; which can only be extracted by 
the operation of lithotomy, unleſs nature, by a favou- 
rable effort as is very often the caſe, carries it out of 
the bladder before it becomes too large to paſs into the 
urethra. 

i, It having been obſerved, that after drinking any 
light wine or Spa water, it very ſoon paſſed off * u- 
rine, it was ſuppoſed by ſome anatomiſts that the urine 
is not altogether conveyed to the bladder by the ordinary 
courſe of circulation, but that there muſt certainly ex- 
iſt ſome other ſhorter means of communication, perhaps 
by certain veſſels between the ſtomach and the bladder ; 
or that the fluid tranſudes thro? the coats of the ſtomach, 
and is then taken into the bladder by abſorption; but, 
from ſome experiments on living animals, others have 
denied the truth of this doctrine. If we open the bel- 
ly of a dog, preſs out the urine from the bladder, paſs 
a ligature round the emulgent arteries, and then ſew 
up the abdomen, and give him even the moſt diuretic 
liquor to drink, the ſtomach and other channels will be 
diſtended with it, but not a drop of urine will be found 
to have paſſed into the bladder. This experiment then, 
ſeems to prove that all the urine we evacuate is convey- 
ed to the kidneys thro' the emulgent arteries, in the 
manner already deſcnbed. 
ther liquors promote a ſpeedy evacuation of urine, but 
the diſcharge ſeems to be merely the effect of the ſtimu- 
lus they occaſion; by which the bladder and urinary 
parts are ſolicited to a more copious diſcharge of the 
urine, which was before in the body, and not imme- 
diately of that which was laſt drank ; and this increaſed 
diſcharge, if the ſupply is kept up, will continue ; nor 
will this appear wonderful, if we conſider the great ca- 
pacity of the veſſels which go to the kidneys, the con- 
ftant ſupply of freſh blood which is eſſential to health, 
and the rapidity with which it is inceſſently circulated 
through the heart to all parts of the body. 


CHAP. XIII. 
The inſtruments and proceſs of DiG:sT10N. 
a, By digeſtion is to be underſtood the changes the 


Aaa aliment 


(v) The reader muſt confider this, only as one among many other cauſes of calculous concretions in the privacy 
paſſages, which are to be looked for in the natural conſtitution of the body, mode of life, &c. The urine itſelf, 
in people who have much natural tendency to theſe complaints, though ſeemingly pure and limpid when fuſt ſecreted, 


has a wonderful diſpoſition to concrete, 


It is true that wine and o- 
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aliment undergoes for the formation of chyle, - theſe 
changes are feed in the mouth, ſtomach, and ſmall 
inteſtines. 

b, The mouth, of which every body has a general 
knowledge, is the cavity between the two jaws, the 
fore part and ſides of which are formed by the lips, 
teeth, and cheeks; the back part terminating in the 
throat. 

c, The lips and cheeks are made up of fat and muſ- 
cles, covered by the cuticle, which is continued over 
the whole inner ſurface of the mouth, like a fine and 
delicate membrane. Beſides this membrane, the inſide 
of the mouth is furniſhed with a ſpongy and very vaſ- 
cular ſubſtance, called the gums, by means of which the 
teeth are ſecured in their Rckets. A ſimilar ſubſtance 
covers the roof of the mouth, and forming what 1s call- 
ed the velum palati, terminates in a ſoft, ſmall, and co- 
nical body, called the uvula; which appears as it were 
ſuſpended from the middle of the arch over the baſis 
of the tongue. 

d, The tongue is compoſed of ſeveral muſcles which 
enable it to perform a variety of motions, for the arti- 
culation of the voice, for the purpoſes of maſtication, 
and for conveying the aliment into the pharynx. Its 
upper part is covered with papi/le, which conſtitute the 
organ of taſte, and are eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed ; it is 
covered by the ſame membrane that lines the inſide of 
the mouth, and which makes at its inferior part to- 
wards its baſis a reduplication called the frearum:. 

e, Under the velum palati, and at the baſis of the 
baſis of the tongue, is the pharynx; which is the be- 
ginning of the œſophagus, ſtretched out every way ſo 
as to reſemble the top of a funnel, through which the 
aliment paſſes into the ſtomach. 

f, The mouth has a communication with the noſtrils, 
at its poſterior and upper part ; with the ears by the 
euſtachian tubes; with the lungs by means of the la- 
rynx; and with the ſtomach by means of the œſopha- 

us. 

g., The pharynx is conſtantly moiſtened by a fluid 
ſecreted by two conſiderable glands, called the ; 
one on each ſide of the velum palati. "Theſe glands, 
from their ſuppoſed reſemblance to almonds, have like- 
wiſe been called amygdales. The tonſils, from ſome 
vicious diſpoſition in the fluid they ſecrete, or from o- 
ther cauſes, ſometimes ſwell, and conſtitute what is 
called a baſtard guinſey. In the true quinſey, which is 
a very acute diſeaſe, the pharynx or larynx, and ſome- 
times both at the ſame time, are affected. 

h, The mouth is moiſtened by a conſiderable quan— 
tity of ſaliva. This humour is derived from the parotid 
glands, a name by which its etymology points out 
their ſituation to be near the ears. They are two in 
number, one on each fide under the os malæ, and are 
of the conglomerate kind; being formed of many 
{maller glands, each of which ſends out a very ſmall 
excretory duct, which uniting with each other, form 
one common channel, that runs over the cheek, and 

piercing the buccinator muſcle, opens into the mouth 
on each fide, by an. orifice into which a briſtle may be 
eahly introduced. Beſides theſe, the maxillary glands, 
which are placed near the inner ſurface of the angle of 
the lower jaw on each fide ; the ſublingual glands, 
which are ſituated at the root of the tongue; and the 
glands of the palate, which are ſeated in the velum pa- 


lati; together with many other leſs conſiderable ones, 
pour the ſaliva into the mouth through their ſeveral ex- 
cretory ducts, 

i, The /aliva, like all the other humours of the bo- 
dy, is found to be different in different people; but in 

eneral, it is a limpid and infipid fluid, without ſmell 
in healthy ſubjects; and theſe properties would ſeem 
to prove that it contains very few ſaline or inflammable 
particles. It is ſo much diſpoſed to fermentation, that 
the inhabitants of Otaheite, and other barbarous na- 
tions, uſe it by way of yeaſt, to make their liquors 
ferment. : 

k, The uſes of the ſaliva ſeem to be to moiſten and 
lubricate the mouth, and to aſſiſt in reducing the ali- 
ment into a ſoft pulp before it is conveyed into the ſto- 
mach. | 

a, The variety of functions which are conſtantly per- 
formed by the living body, muſt neceſſarily occaſion 
a continual waſte and diſſipation of its ſeveral parts. 
A. great quantity 1s every day thrown off by the inſen- 
ſible perſpiration and other diſcharges ; and were not 
theſe loſſes conſtantly recruited by a freſh ſupply of 
chyle, the body would ſoon effect its own diſſolution, 
But nature has very wiſely favoured us with organs fit- 
ted to produce ſuch a ſupply, and has at the ſame time 
endued us with the ſenſations of hunger and thirft, that 
our attention may nat be diverted from the neceſſary 
buſineſs of nutrition. Hurried on by the occurrences 
of lite, we ſhould perhaps without theſe admonitions, 
ſometimes omit to take in the proper ſupply of aliment; 
but the demands of hunger are not to be withſtood. 
This ſenſation 13 univerſally known ; but it would per- 
haps be difficult to deſcribe it perfectly in words. In 
deſcribing the ſtomach, mention was made of the gaſ- 
tric juice, as every where lubricating its inner coat. 
This humour mixes itſelf with the . in the ſto- 
mach, and helps to prepare it for its paſſage into the 
inteſtines; but when the ſtomach is perfectly empty, this 
ſame fluid irritates the coats of the ſtomach itſelf, and 
produces the ſenſation of hunger. 

b, A certain proportion of liquid aliment is required 
to aſſiſt in the proceſs of digeſtion, and to afford that 
moiſture to the body, of which there is ſuch a conſtant 
diſſipation. Thir/t induces us to take this neceſſary 
ſupply of drink; and the ſeat of this ſenſation is in the 
tongue, fauces, and eſophagus, which from their great 
ſenſibility are required to be kept moiſt ; for although 
the fauces are naturally moiſtened by the mucus and 

ſalival juices, yet the blood, when deprived of its wa- 
tery part, or renderedacrimonious by any natural cauſes, 
never fails particularly to affe& theſe parts, and the 
whole alimentary canal, and to occaſion thirſt, This 
is the common effect of fevers, and of hard labour; by 
both which too much of the watery part of the blood 
is diſſipated. 

a, It has been obſerved that the aliment undergoes 


ſtomach ; and this preparation is the effect of m4/?ica- 
tion. In treating of the upper and lower jaws, men- 
tion was made of the number and arrangement of the 
teeth. The upper jaw was deſcribed as being immore- 
able; but the lower jaw was ſpoken of as being ca- 
pable of elevation and depreſſion, and of a grinding 
motion. The aliment, when firſt carried into the mouth, 
is preſſed between the teeth of the two jaws by 2 very 
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ſtrong and frequent motion of the lower jaw; and the 
tongue and the cheeks aſſiſting in this proceſs, conti- 
nue to replace the food between the teeth till it is per- 
fectly divided, and reduced to the conſiſtence of pulp. 
The inciſores and canini, divide it firſt into ſmaller 
pieces; but it is between the ſurfaces of the dentes mo- 
lares, by the grinding motion of the jaw, that the maſti- 
cation is completed. 

b, During this proceſs, the ſalival glands being 
gently compreſſed by the contraction of the muſeles 
that move the lower jaw, and ſomewhat ſtimulated by 
the ſaline particles of the aliment, pour out their ſaliva, 
which helps to divide and break down the food, which 
at length becomes a kind of pulp, and is then carried 
over the baſis of the tongue into the fauces. But to 
effe& this paſſage into the ceſophagus, it is neceſſary 
that the other openings which were mentioned as ha- 
ving a communication with the mouth as well as the 
pharynx, ſhould be cloſed ; that none of the aliment, 
whether ſolid or liquid, may paſs into them, whilſt the 
pharynx alone is dilated to receive it; ſuch a diſpoſition 
actually takes place in a manner we ſhall endeavour to 
deſcribe. 

e, The trachea arteria or windpipe, through which 
the air is conveyed to the lungs, is placed before the 
cſophagus in the act of ſwallowing, then if the larynx 
is not goſed, (for ſo the upper part of the trachea is 
called,) the aliment will paſs into it in its way to the 
eſophagus. But this is prevented by a ſmall and very 


claſtie cartilage, called ep;g/otis, which is attached on- 


ly to the forepart of the larynx; ſo that the food in its 
paſſage to the ceſophagus, preſſes down this cartilage 
which then covers the g/77t/s, or opening of the larynx; 
and at the ſame time the velum palati being capable of 
ſome degree of motion, is drawn backwards by its 
muſcles, and cloſes the openings into the noſe and the 
euſtachian tubes: this is however not all. The larynx, 
which being compoſed of cartilaginous rings, cannot 
fail in its ordinary ſtate to compreſs the membranous 
canal of the oeſophagus, is, in the act of deglution, car- 
ricd forwards and vpwards by muſcles deſtined for that 
purpoſe ; and conſequently drawing the forepart of the 
pharynx with it, that opening is fully dilated. When 
the aliment has reached e its deſcent is pro- 
moted by its own proper weight, and by the muſcular 
ibres of the eſophagus, which continue to contract 
from above downwards, until the aliment has reached 
the ſtomach. That theſe fibres have no inconſiderable 
ſnare in deglutition, any perſon may experience, by ſwal- 
lowing with his head downwards, when the deſcent of 
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the aliment cannot poſſibly be effected by its weight. 

d, It is neceſſary that the noſtrils and the lungs 
ſhould communicate with the mouth, for the purpoſes 
of ſpeech and reſpiration ; but if the moſt minute part 
of our food happens to be introduced into the trachea, 
it never fails to produce a violent cough, and ſome- 
times the moſt alarming ſymptoms ; this is liable to hap- 

n when we laugh or ſpeak, in the act of deglutition. 

he food 1s then faid to have paſſed the wrong way; and 
indeed this is not improperly expreſſed, for death would 
ſoon follow, if the quantity of aliment introduced into 
the trachea ſhould be ſufficient to obſtruct the reſpira- 
tion only during a very ſhort time; or if the irritating 
particles of food ſhould not ſoon be thrown up again 
by means of the cough, which in theſe caſes very ſea- 
ſonably increaſes in proportion to the degree of irri- 
tation. 

e, If the velum palati did not cloſe the paſſage to the 
noſtrils, deglutition would be performed with difficul- 
ty, and * va not at all; for the aliment would return 
thro' the noſe, as is ſometimesthe caſein drinking. Chil- 
dren, from a deficiency in this velum palati, have been 
ſeen to die a few hours after birth; and they who from 
diſeaſe or any other cauſes have not this part perfect, 
ſwallow with difficulty. 

f, The aliment, after having been ſufficiently divided 
by the action of the teeth, and attenuated by the ſaliva, 
is received into the ſtomach, where it is deſtined to un- 
dergo a more conſiderable change. 

g, The properties of the aliment not being much 
altered at its firft entrance into the ſtomach, and be- 
fore it 1s thoroughly blended with the gaſtric juice, 1s 
capable of irritating the inner coat of the ſtomach to a 
certain degree, and occaſions a contraction of its two 
orifices. In this membranous bag, ſurrounded by the 
abdominal viſcera, and with a certain degree of natu- 
ral heat, the aliment undergoes a conſtant agitation by 
means of the abdominal muſcles, and of the — 
and likewiſe by a certain contraction or expanſion of 
the muſcular fibres of the {ſtomach itſelf. By this mo- 
tion, every part of the food is expoſed to the action of 
the gaſtric juice, which gradually divides and attenu- 
ates it, and prepares it for its paſſage into the inteſ- 
tines . 

h, 4 more the particles of food have imbibed of 
the gaſtric juice, the leſs obſtacle do they afford to the 
expanſion of the air which is ſet looſe by the proceſs of 
digeſtion; and being rarified by the warmth of the ſto- 
mach, tends to complete the perfect diſſolution of the 


alimentary pulp. 
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(w) Mr ü J. Hunter has lately obliged the public with the account of a very ſingular fact in the animal economy, 
which ſeems to throw conſiderable light on the principles of digeſtion : he intorms us, that there are few dead bo- 
dies in which the ſtomach at its great end, is not found to be in ſome degree digeſted; he obſerves, that animals, or 
parts of animals, poſſeſſed of the living principle, when taken into the ſtomach, are not in the leaſt aſſected by the ac- 
tn of that viſcus ; but that the moment they loſe the living principle, they become ſubject to its digeſtive powers. 
This he ſuppoſes to be the caſe with the ſtomach, which is enabled to refiſt the action of its juices in the living body, 
tt when deprived of the living principle, is then no longer able to refiſt the power of that menſtruum, which it had it- 
f formed for the digeſtiou of its contents; the proceſs of digeſtion appearing to be continued after death. Mr Hun- 
ter was confirmed in his ideas on this ſabje& by obſerving what happens in the ſtomachs of fiſhes: they frequently ſwal- 
low without maſtication, fiſh which are larger than the digeſting parts of their ſtomach can contain, and in ſuch caſes 
that part which is taken into the ſtomach, is more or leſs diſſolved ; while that part which remains in the oeſophagus, 
perfectly ſound ; and here, as well as in the human body, the digeſting part of the ſtomach is often reduced to the 
ſame ſtate as the digefted part of the food. Theſe appearances the ingenious writer imagines, lead to prove that di- 
ge ſtion is not effected by a mechanical power, by contractions of the ſtomach, or by heat; but by a fluid ſecreted in the 
coats of the ſtomach, which is poured into its cavity, and there animalizes the food, or aſſimilates it to the nature of 


blood. Philef. Tranſ. Vol. 62. 


i, The food, after having remained during one, two, 
or three hours in the ſtomach, is converted into a grey- 
iſh pulp, which is uſually called chymus, a word of 
Greek etymology, fi gnilying juice; and ſome few milky 
or chylous particles begin to appear; but the term of 
its reſidence in this bag is proportioned to the nature 
of the aliment, and to the ſtate of the ſtomach and its 
Juices, The thinner and more perfectly digelted parts 
of the food, paſs by a little at a time, into the duodenum, 
through the pylorus, the fibres of which relax to afford 
it a paſſage : and the groſſer and leſs digeſted particles 
remain in the ſtomach till they acquire a ſufficient flui- 
dity to paſs into the inteſtines, where the nature of the 
chymus is perfectly changed. The bile and pancreatic 
Juice which flow into the duodenum, and the mucus 
which is every where diſtilled from the ſurface of the 
inteſtines, mix themſelves with the alimentary pulp, 
which they ſtill farther attenuate and diſſolve, and in- 
to which they ſeem to infuſe new properties. 

k, Two matters very different from each other in 
their nature and deſtination, are the reſult of this com- 
bination. One of theſe which is compoſed of the liquid 
parts of the aliment, and of ſome of its more ſolid par- 
ticles, extremely divided and mixed with the juices we 
have deſcribed, conſtitutes a very mild, ſweet, and whit- 
iſh fluid, reſembling milk, and diftinguiſhed by the 
name of chy/e. This fluid is abſorbed by the lacteal 
veins, which convey it into the circulation, where by 
being aſſimilated into the nature of blood, it affords 
that ſupply of nutrition which the continual waſte of 
the body is found to require. The other is the remains 
of the alimentary mals deprived of all its nutritious par- 
ticles, and containing only ſuch parts, as by their a- 
crimony or their coheſion, were rejected by the abſorb- 
ing mouths of the lacteals. This groſſer part called 
the faces, paſſes on through the courſe of the inteſtines 

to be voided at the anus, as will be explaincd hereafter, 
for this proceſs in the economy cannot well be under- 
ſtood till the motion of reſpiration has been explained. 
But the ſtructure of the inteſtines is a ſubject which 
may be properly deſcribed in this place, and deſerves 
to be attended to. 

I, It has been already obſerved, that the inteſtinal 
canal 1s five or fix times as long as the body, and that 
it forms many circumvolutions, in the cavity of the ab- 
domen, which it traverſes from the right to the left, 
and again from the left to the right; in one place de- 
ſcending, and in another extending itſelf upwards. It 
was noticed likewiſe, that the inner coat of the inteſ- 
tines by being more capacious than their exterior tunics, 
formed a multitude of plaits placed at a certain diſtance 
from each other, and called valvule conniventes. Now 
this diſpoſition will be found to afford a farther proof 
of that divine wiſdom, which the anatomiſt and phy- 
hologiſt cannot fail to diſcover in all their purſuits ; for 
if the inteſtinal canal was much ſhorter than it naturally 
is, if inſtead of its preſent circumvolutions it paſſed in 
a direct courſe from the ſtomach, and if its inner ſur- 
face was ſmooth and deſtitute of valves, the aliment 
would conſequently paſs with great rapidity to the a- 
nus, and ſufficient time would be wanting to aſſimilate 
the chyle, and for the neceſſary abſorption of it into 
the lacteals; ſo that the body would be deprived of 
the ſupply of nutrition, which is ſo eſſential to life and 
health, but the length and circumvolutions of the in- 
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teſtines, the inequality of their internal ſurface, and the 
courſe of the aliment through them, all concur to per- 
fect the ſeparation of the chyle from the fæces, and to 
afford the neceſſary nouriſhment to the body. 

m, Digeſtion is performed with more or leſs eaſe, 
according to the temperaments, age, ſex, ſtrength, ex- 
erciſe, paſſions, &c. In ſome it is long and difficult, 
in others quick and eaſy, in its proceſs. Every one 
ought to adapt the quantity and kind of aliment he 
takes in, to the ſtate of his ſtomach and the pows f 
its juices, which can only be learned by experience ud 
attentive obſervation. 

n, It ſeems to be very eaſy to demonſtrate, that he 
who loads his ſtomach with more than he is able to di- 
geſt, will derive from it only a crude and imperfe& 
chyle, by no means calculated to afford a good and 
wholeſome blood, and to promote a healthy conſtitu- 
tion of body. 

o, In a recovery from ſickneſs, the patient often 
thinks he is making haſty advances towards health, 
by eating more than his ſtomach will perhaps allow 
him to take in with eaſe; and he 1s led to imagine 
that his ſtrength will increaſe in proportion to the 
quantity he eats and drinks ; but on this point his no- 
tions are erroneous ; for the ſtomach, like all other 
parts impaired by ſickneſs, recovers its tone ſlowly, 
and is unable to aſſimilate ſuch a load of materials into 
chyle; ſo that the digeſtion is crude and imperfect, and 
the blood, as well as the other juices of the body, par- 
taking of the vicious properties of the chyle, the reco- 
very of health is rather retarded than promoted, and 
ſometimes other diſeaſes are produced. Whereas, by ta- 
king in a leſs quantity of food at a time, the ſtomach 
is enabled to digeſt it perfectly, and to afford that 
wholeſome and perfe& ſupply of chyle, which will not 
fail to nouriſh the body and reſtore it to health. For it 
is worthy of obſervation, that nutrition is not derived 
altogether from the quantity we eat, but from the 
quantity we digeſt, 
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a, Ax infinite number of very minute veſſels called 
the /ad-al veins, ariſe like net-work from the inner 
ſurface of the inteſtines, but principally from the eu- 
num and ilium, which are deſtined to imbibe the nu- 
tritious fluid or chyle. Theſe veſſels paſs obliquely thro? 
the coats of the inteſtine, and, running along the meſen- 
tery, unite as they advance, and form larger branches, 
all which paſs through the meſenteric or conglobate 

lands, which are very numerous in the human ſub- 
jet. As they run between the inteſtines and theſe 
glands, they are ſtyled vene lactea primi generis ; but 
after leaving theſe glands, they are found to be leſs nu- 
merous, and being increaſed in fize, are then called ve- 
ne lacteæ ſecundi generis, which go to depoſit their con- 
tents in the thoracic duct, thro' which the chyle is con- 
veyed into the blood. 

b, This Moracic duct begins about the lower part of 
the firſt vertebra lumborum, from whence it paſles up 
by the fide of the aorta, between that and the vena 
azygos cloſe to the vertebrz, being covered by the 
pleura, Sometimes. it is faund divided into two 

branches 
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branches, but they ufually unite again into one canal, 
which opens into the left ſubclavian vein, after having 
run a little way in an oblique courſe between its coats. 
The ſubclavian vein communicates with the vena cava, 
which paſſes to the right auricle of the heart. 


c, The lower part of this duct being uſually larger 


than any other part of it, has been named receptacu- 
lum chyli, or Pecquet's receptacle, in honour of the ana- 
tomiſt who firſt diſcovered it in 1651. In ſome qua- 
drupeds, 1n turtle, and in fiſh, this enlargement 1s 
more conſiderable in proportion to the ſize of the duct, 
than it uſually is in the human ſubject, where it is not 
commonly found large enough to merit the name of re- 
ceptaculum. 

d, The opportunities of obſerving the lacteals in the 
human ſubject, do not often occur; but they may ea- 
fily be demonſtrated in a dog or any other quadruped 
that is killed two or three Loves after feeding upon 
milk, for then they appear filled with white * 

e, But theſe lacteali which we have deſcribed as paſ- 
ſing from the inteſtines through the meſentery to the 
thoracic duct, compoſe only a part of a ſyſtem of veſ- 
ſels which perform the office of ab/orption, and which 
conſtitute with their common trunk the thoracic duct, 
and the conglobate glands which are diſperſed through 
the body, what pk, {tyled the /ymphatic leg. 80 
that what is ſaid of the ſtructure of one of theſe ſeries 
of veſſels, may very properly be applied to that of the 

119 other. : 
the lym» a, The lymphatic veins (x) are minute pellucid tubes, 
pac vel. which, like the lacteals, direct their courſe towards the 
centre of the body, where they pour a colourleſs fluid 
into the thoracic duct. The jymphatics from all the 
lower parts of the body, gradually unite as they ap- 
proach this duct, into which they enter by three or four 
very large trunks, which ſeem to form the lower ex- 
tremity of this canal, or receptaculum chyli. The lac- 
teals open into it near the ſame place, and the lympha- 
tics from all the upper parts of the body, pour their 
lymph into different parts of this duct as it runs up- 
wards to terminate in the left ſubclavian vein. 

b, As the lymphatics commonly lie cloſe to the large 
blood veſſels, as a ligature paſſed round the crural artery 
in a living animal, by including the lymphatics, will 
occaſion a diſtenſion of theſe reſfels below the ligature 
ſo as to demonſtrate them with eaſe; and a ligature 
paſſed round the thoracic duct, inſtantly after kihing 
an animal, will, by ſtopping the courſe of its contents 
into the ſubclavian vein, diſtend not only the lacteals, 
but alſo the lymphatics in the abdomen and lower ex- 
tremities with their natural fluids (v). 

e, The coats of theſe veſſels are too thin to be ſepa- 


lioned by a diſtenſion of thoſe cells with arterial blood. 


(2) Lymphat 
organ is not deſtitute of them. 


rated from each other; but the mercury they are ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining, proves them to be very ſtrong; and 
their great power to contract after undergoing conſi- 
derable diſtenſion, together with the irritability with 
which Baron Haller found them to be endued, ſeems to 
render it probable, that, like the blood-veſlels, they 
have a muſcular coat. 

d, 'The lymphatics are nouriſhed after the ſame man- 
ner as all the other parts of the body. For even the 
moſt minute of theſe veſſels are probably ſupplied with 
ſtill more minute arteries and veins. This ſeems to be 
proved by the inflammation of which they are ſuſcep- 
tible ; and the painful ſwellings which ſometimes be 
place in lymphatic veſſels, prove that they have nerves 
as well as blood veſſels. 

e, Both the lacteals, lymphatics, and thoracic duct, 
are furniſhed with valves which are much more common 
in theſe veſſels than in the red veins. Theſe valves are 
uſually in pairs, and ſerve to promote the courſe of the 
chyle and lymph towards the thoracic duct, and to pre- 
vent its return, Mention has been made of the glands, 
through which the lacteals paſs in their courſe thro” the 
meſentery ; and it is to be obſerved, that the lympha- 
tics paſs through ſimilar glands in their way to the tho- 
racic duct. Theſe glands are all of the conglobate 
kind, but the changes which the chyle an. lymph un- 
dergo in their paſſage through them have not yet been 
aſcertained. | 

f, The lymphatic veſſels begin from ſurfaces and cavi- 
ties in all parts of the body as ab/orbents (z): This is 
a fact now univerſally allowed; but how the fluids they 
abſorb are poured into thoſe cavities, is a ſubject of 
controverſy among the anatomiſts of theſe times. The 
contents of the abdomen, for inſtance, were deſcribed 
as being conſtantly moiſtened by a very thin watery 
fluid. The ſame event takes place in the pericardium, 
pleura, and all the other cavities of the body, and this 
watery fluid is the pb. But whether it is exhaled in- 
to thoſe cavities through the minute ends of arteries, or 


tranſuded through their coats, are the points in dif- 


pute. We cannot here be permitted to relate the many 
ingenious arguments that have been advanced in favour 
of each of theſe opinions; nor is it perhaps of conſe- 
quence to our preſent purpoſe, to enter into the diſ- 


ute. It will be ſufficient if the reader can form an idea 


of what the lymph is, and of the manner in which it is 
abſorbed. 

g, The lymph, from its tranſparency and want of 
colour, would ſeem to be nothing but water; and hence 
the firſt diſcoverers of theſe veſſels ſtyled them d uctus a- 
gugſi; but cqperonedes prove that the lymph of an 


healthy animal coagulates by being expoſed to the air, 
or 


(x) The arteries in their courſe through the body becoming gradually too minute to admit the red globules of the 
blood, have then been ſtyled capillary or [ymphatic arteries. The veſſels which are here deſcribed as conſtituting the 
lymphatic ſyſtem, were at firſt ſuppoſed to be continued from thoſe arteries, and intended to convey back the lymph 
either into the red veins or the thoracic duct, the office of abſorption having been attributed to the red Ven. But ſuc- 
ceeding anatomiſts have clearly demonſtrated, that the /y?1phatic veins are not continuations of the lymphatic arteries... 
but that they conſtitute the bent ſyſtem. There are ſtill however ſome very reſpectable names among the anata- 
miſts of the preſent age, who contend, that the red veins act likewiſe as abſorbents; but it ſeems to have been clearly 
proved, that the red veins do abſorb no where but in the cavernous cells of the penis, the erection of which is occa- 


(Y) In the dead body they may be eafily demonſtrated by opening the artery ramifying through the viſcus, as in 
the ſpleen for inſtance, and then throwing in air; by which the lymphatics will be diſtended. One of them may then 


be punctured, and mercury introduced into it through a blow pipe. a ; 
ics have never yet been diſcovered in the brain; though it would ſeem probable from analog y, that this 
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or u certain degree of heat, and likewiſe by being ſuf- 
fered to reſt ; ſeeming to agree in this property with 
that part of the blood called the coagulable lymph. This 
property of the lymph leads to determine its uſe in 
moiſtening and ar tp mans. the ſeveral cavities of the 
body, in which it is found; and for which, by its ge- 
latinous principle, it ſeems to be much better calculated 
than a pure watery fluid would be, for ſuch it has been 
ſuppoſed to be by ſome anatomiſts. 

h, The mouths of the /ymphatics and /aFfeals, by ac- 


ting as capillary tubes, ſeem to abſorb the Hm and 


chyle, in the ſame manner as a capillary tube of glaſs, 
when put into a haſon of water, will be enabled to attract 
the water into it to a certain height. In the opinion of 
molt natural philoſophers, the /y:2p5 or the chyle is con- 
veyed upon this principle, as far as the firſt pair of valves, 
which ſeem to be placed not far from the orifice of the 
abſorbing veſſel, whether /y-mphatic or /aFfeal; and the 
fluid will then be propelled forwards by a continuation 
of the abſorption at the orifice. But this does not 
ſeem to be the only inducement to its progreſs towards 
the thoracic duct; theſe veſſels have probably a muſ- 
cular coat, which may ſerve to preſs the fluid forwards 
ſrom one pair of valves to another; and as the large 
lymphatic veſſels and the thoracic duct are placed cloſe 
to the large arteries, which have a conſiderable pulia- 
tion, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they derive ſome 
advantages from this ſituation. 


+ 7 % es + * 
Of the GENERATIVE OrGans. 


a, Tur male organs of generation have been uſually 
divided into the parts which ſerve to prepare the ſemen 
from the blood, and thoſe which are deſtined to convey 
it into the womb. But it ſeems to be more proper to 
diſtinguiſh them into the preparing, the containing, and 
the expelling parts, which are the different offices of the 
teſtes, the veficule ſeminales, and the penis; and this is 
the order in which we propoſe to deſcribe them. 

b, The teſtes are two glandular bodies ſerving to fe- 
crete the ſemen from the blood. They are originally 
formed and lodged within the cavity of the abdomen, 
and it is not till after the child is born, or very near that 
time, that they begin to paſs into the groin, and from 
thence into the ſcrotum. By this diſpofition they are 
very wiſely protected from the injuries to which they 
would be liable to be expoſed, from the different po- 
{tures and diſpoſitions of the child at the time of par- 
turition. 5 

o, The teilictes in this ſtate are looſely attached to 
the pſoe muſcles by means of the peritonæum by which 
they are covered ; and they are at this time of life con- 
need in a very particular manner to the parietes of 
the abdomen, and likewiſe to the ſcrotum, by means 
of a ſubſtance which Mr Hunter calls the ligament, or 
gubernaculum teſtis ; becauſe it connects the teſtis with 
the ſcrotum ; and directs its courſe in its deſcent ; this 
gubernaculum he deſcribes, as being of a pyramidal 
form, with its bulbous head fixed to the lower end of 
the Ti and epididymis, and as loſing its lower and 
ſlender extremity in the cellular membrane of the ſcro- 
tum. Mr Hunter ſays, it is difficult to aſcertain what 
the ſtructure and compoſition of this gubernaculum is ; 
but he thinks it is certainly vaſcular and fibrous; and 


from certain circumſtances is led to ſuſpect, that it is 
in part compoſed of the cremaſter muſcle runnin 


wards to join the lower end of the teſtis. iu 


d, We are not to ſuppoſe that the teſticle when de. 
ſcended into the ſcrotum, is to be ſeen looſe as a piece 
of gut or omentum would be in a common hernial fac. 
We have already obſerved, that during its reſidence in 
the cavity of the abdomen, it is . e to the peri. 
tonæum, which deſcends with it; ſo that when the ſac 
is completed in the ſcrotum, the teſticle is at firſt at. 
tached only to the poſterior part of it, while the fore 
part lies looſe, and for ſome time affords a communica. 
tion with the abdomen. The ſpermatic chord, which is 
made up of the ſpermatic artery and vein, and of the 
vas deferens or excretory duct of the teſtis, is cloſely at- 
tached behind to the polterior part of this elongation 
of the peritonzum. But the fore part of the perito- 
nzal fac, which is at firſt looſe, and not attached to 
the teſticle, cloſes after a certain time, and becomes u- 
nited to the pyterior part, and thus perfectly ſurrounds 
the teſticle as it were in a purſe, 

e, The teſticles of the foetus differ only in their ſize 
and fituation from thoſe of the adult ; in their paſſage 
from the abdomen they deſcend through the abdominal 
2 into the ſcrotum, where they are ſupported and 
detended by various integuments. 

f, What the immediate cauſe of this deſcent is, has 
not yet been ſatisfaQtorily determined. It bas been a- 
ſcribed to the effects of reſpiration, but the teſticles 
have ſometimes been found in the ſcrotum before the 
child has breathed ; and it does not ſeem to be occa- 
ſioned by the action of the cremaſter muſcle, becauſe 
the ſame effect would be liable to happen in the hedge- 
hog, and ſome other quadrupeds, whoſe teſticles re- 
main in the abdomen during life. 

g, The ſcrotum, which is the external or common co- 
vering of both teſticles, is a kind of ſac formed by the 
common integuments z and externally divided into two 
equal parts by a prominent line, called raphe. 

h, In the inner part of the ſcrotum we meet with a 
cellular coat called darto;, which by its duplicature, di- 


vides the ſcrotum into two equal parts, and forms what 


is called /eprum ſcroti, which correſponds with the ra- 
phe. The collapſion which is ſo often obſerved to take 
place in the ſcrotum of the healthy ſubject, when ex- 
cited by cold or by the ſtimulus of venery, is by ſome 
attributed to the contractile motion of the ſkin, and 
not to any muſcular fibres, as is the caſe in dogs and 
ſome other quadrupeds. 5 

i, The ſcrotum then, by means of its ſeptum, 15 
found to make two diſtin& bags in which the teſticles, 
invelted by their proper tunics, are ſecurely lodged and 
ſeparated from each other. Theſe coats are the crema- 


ier, the tunica vaginalis, and the tunica albuginea- 


The ſirſt of theſe is compoſed of muſcular fibres, and 
is to be conſidered only as a partial covering of the te- 
ſtis; for it ſurrounds only the ſpermatic chord, and ter- 
minates upon the upper and external parts of the tuni- 
ca vaginalis teſtis; ſerving to draw up and ſuſpend the 
teſticle. The tunica vaginalis teſtis has already been 
deſcribed, as being originally a thin production of the 
peritonzum, looſely adhering every where to the te- 
ſticle, which it includes as it were in a bag. The fu- 
nica albuginea, is 2 firm, white, and very compact mem- 
brane, 2. glitening appearance which immediate} 
| inv 
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V. part IV. 5 N 
:1yeſts the body of the teſtis and the epididymis ; ſer- 


ving in ſome meaſure to corine& them to each other, 


chord. This tunica albuginea ſerves to confine the 

owth of the teſtis and epididymis within certain li- 
mits, and by giving them a due degree of firmneſs, en- 
ables them to perform their 1 functions. 

k, Having removed this laſt tunic, we diſcover the 

ſubſtance of the teſticle itſelf, which appears to be made 
up of an infinite number of very elaſtic filaments, 
which may be beſt diſtinguiſhed after macerating the 
teſticle in water. Each telticle is made up of the ſper- 
matic artery and vein, and the excretory veſſels or tu- 
buli ſeminiferi, There are likewiſe a great number of 
abſorbent veſſels, and ſome branches of nerves to be met 
with in the teſticles. 
I, The fpermaiic arteries ariſe one on each ſide from 
the aorta, generally about an inch below the emul- 
gents. The right ſpermatic vein commonly paſſes into 
the vena cava; but the left ſpermatic vein uſually emp- 
ties itſelf into the emulgent on that ſide ; and it is ſup- 
poſed to take this Js into the emulgent, that it may 
avoid paſſing over the aorta, which it would be obli- 
ged to do in its way to the vena cara, 

m, The blood is circulated very ſlowly through the 
ſpermatic artery, which makes an infinite number of 
circumvolutions in the ſubſtance of the teſticle, where 
it depofits the ſemen, which paſſes through the ?abul; 
ſaniniſari. Theſe tubuli ſeminiferi are ſeen running in 
ſhort waves from the tunica albuginea to the axis of the 
tellicle ; and are divided into diſtin& portions by cer- 
tain thin membranous productions, which originate 
from the tunica albuginea. They at length unite, and 
by an infinite number of convolutions form a ſort of ap- 
pendix to the teſtis, called epididymis ; which is a vaſcu- 
tar body of an oblong ſhape, ſituate upon the ſuperior 
part of each teſticle. Theſe tubuli of the epididymis, 
at length form an excretory duct, called vas deferens ; 
which aſcends towards the abdominal rings, with the 
(her parts that make up the ſpermatic chord, and then 
a ſeparation takes place; the nerves and blood veſſels 
palling on to their ſeveral terminations, and the vas de- 
ereus going to depoſit its ſemen in the ons Res: 
(er, which are two ſoft bodies of a white and convo- 
luted appearance externally, fituated obliquely between 
the rectum and the lower part of the bladder, and u- 
niting together at their lower extremity. From theſe 
retervoirs, which are plentifully ſupplied with blood- 
veltels and nerves, the ſemen is occafionally diſcharged 
Uiro* two ſhort paſſages, which open into the urethra, 
Cloſe to a little eminence called verumontanum. 

n, Near this eminence we meet with the proftate, 


a- which is ſituated at the neck of the bladder, and is de- 
4. {cribed as being of a glandular ſtructure. It is ſhaped 
nd lomewhat like a heart with its ſmall end foremoſt, and 


velts the origin of the urethra. It is ſuppoſed to ſe- 
detsawchitiſh and cream-like liquor, whichisdiſcharged 
to the urethra on each fide of the openings of the ve- 
uculæ ſeminales, at the ſame time, and from the ſame 
cauſes that the ſemen is expelled, to which it ſeems to 
we a white colour and conſiderable viſcidity; the fe- 
men we meet with in the veſiculæ ſeminales of the dead 
wiect being exceedingly limpid. 

9, The peris which is to be conſidered as the vehicle, 
er active organ of procreation z is compoſed of two co- 


rr. 


but without extending itſelf at all to the ſpermatic 


lumns, the corpora caverneſa, and corpus ſpongisſum. 
The corpora Genes — conſtitute fu DAR 
out of the penis, may be deſcribed as two cylindrical, 

igamentous tubes, each of which is compoſed of an in- 
finite number of minute cells of a ſpongy texture, which 
communicate with each other. The e two bodies are 
of a very pliant texture, and capable of conſiderable 
diſtention; and being united laterally to each other, 
occaſion by this union, a ſpace above, and another be- 
low. The uppermoſt of theſe ſpaces is filled by the 
blood-veſſels, and the lower one which is larger than 
the other by the urethra. Theſe two cavernous bodies 
are at firſt only ſeparated by a partition of tendinous fi- 
bres, which allow them to communicate with each other; 
but they afterwards divaricate from each other like the 
branches of the letter Y, and diminiſhing gradually in 
ſize, are attached, one on each fide, by means of the li- 
gamentum ſuſpenſorium penis, to the ramus iſchit, and to 
the inferior portion of the os pubis. 

p, The corpus ſpongioſum penis or corpus ſpongiaſum 
the as it is Wiek 2 * authors, wu — _ 
as the urethra has paſſed the protate, with a thick ori- 
gin almoſt like a heart, firſt under the urethra, and af- 
terwards above it, becoming gradually thinner ; and 
ſurrounding the whole canal of the urethra, till it ter- 
minates in a conſiderable expanſion, and conſtitutes what 
is called the glars penis, which is exceedingly vaſcular, 
and covered with papillæ like the tongue. The cu- 
ticle which lines the inner ſurface of the urethra, is con - 
tinued over the glans in the ſame manner as it is ſpread 
over the lips. 

q, The penis is inveſted by the common integu— 
ments, but the cutis is reflected back every where from 
the glans as it is in the eye lids, ſo that it covers this 
part when the penis is in a relaxed ſtate as it were with 
a hood, and from this uſe is called prepuce. 

r, The prepnce is tied down to the under part of the 

lans by a ſmall ligament called /renum, which is in 
Ha only a continuation of the cuticle and cutis. 
There are many ſimple ſebaceous follicles called gan- 
dulz odoriferg, placed round the baſis of the g/ans; and 
the fluid they fecrete ſerves to preſerve the exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility of this part of the penis, and to prevent the ill 
effects of attrition from the prepuce. 

ſ, The urethra may be defined to be a membraneous 
canal paſſing from the bladder through the whole ex- 
tent of the penis. Several very ſmall openings called 
lacuna, communicate with this canal, through which a 
mucus is ſuppoſed to be diſchargedanto it; and beſides 
theſe, there are other glands firſt deſcribed by Cowper, 
as ſecreting a fluid for lubricating the urethra, and call- 
ed Coauper i glands; and M. Littre ſpeaks of a gland 
ſituated near the proſtate, as being deſtined for the ſame 
uſe. , 

t, The urethra being continued from the neck of the 
bladder, is to be conſidered as making part of the u- 
rinary paſſage ; and it likewiſe aftords a conveyance to 
the ſemen, which we have obſerved is occaſionally diſ- 
charged into it from the veſiculæ ſeminales. The direc- 
tion of this canal being firſt under, and then before the 
pubis, occaſions a winding 1n its courſe from the blad- 
der to the penis, not unlike the turns of the letter &. 

u, The penis has three pair of muſcles, the eredores, 
acceleratures, and tranfoerſales. The firſt originate from 
the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and terminate in the cor- 

bra. 
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pora cavernoſa, The acceleratores ariſe from the ſphinc- 


ter, and by their inſertion ſerve to compreſs the bul- 
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bous part of the urethra; and the ?ranſverſales are de- 


ſtined to afford a paſſage to the ſemen, by dilating the 
canal of the urethra. 

v, The arteries of the penis are chiefly derived from 
the internal iliacs. Some of them are ſuppoſed to ter- 
minate by pabulous orifices within the corpora caver- 
noſa, and corpus ſpongioſum ; and others terminate in 
veins, which at laſt minke up the vena magna dorſi e 
and other ſmaller veins which are in general diſtributed 
in like order with the arteries. 

w, Its nerves are large and numerous; they ariſe from 
the great ſciatic nerve, and accompany the arteries in 
their courſe through the penis. 

x, We have now deſcribed the anatomy of this or- 

n, and there only remains to be explained, how it 
13 enabled to attain that degree of firmneſs and diſten- 
tion which is eſſential to the great work of generation. 

y, The greateſt part of the enis has been ſpoken 
of, as being of a ſpongy and cellular texture plentiful- 
ly ſupplied with blood veſſels and nerves ; and as having 
muſcles to move it in different directions: now, the 
blood is conſtantly paſſing into its cells through the 
ſmall branches of the arteries which open into them, 
and is from thence as conſtantly abſorbed by the pabu- 
lous orifices of ſome of its veins, ſo long as the corpo- 
ra cavernoſa and corpus ſpongioſum continue to be in 
a relaxed and pliant ſtate, But when from any ner- 
vous influence or other means, which it is not neceſſa 
here to define or explain, the erectores or other ne? 
cles of the penis, are induced to contract; the veins un- 
dergo a certain degree of compreſſion, and the paſſage 
of the blood through them is ſo much impeded that it 
colleQs in them a greater proportion than they are en- 
abled to carry off: ſo that the penis gradually en- 
larges, and being more and more Ereibi drawn up a- 
gainſt the os ** the vena magna itſelf is at length 
compreſſed, and the penis becomes fully diſtended. 
But as the cauſes which firſt occaſioned this diſtention 
ſubſide, the penis gradnally returns to its ſtate of re- 
laxation. _ | 

a, Anatomical writers uſually divide the female or- 
gans of generation into external and internal. In the 
rſt diviſion they include the 1-975 veneris, labia puden- 
di, perineum, clitoris, nymphæ, and caruncule myrti- 
formes ; and in the latter, the vagina, with the uterus 
and its appendages. 

b, The mons veneris which is placed on the upper 
part of the ſymphyſis pubis, is internally compoſed of 
adipoſe membrane which makes it ſoft and prominent : 
it divides into two parts called /abia pudendi, which de- 
ſcending towards the rectum, from which they are di- 
vided by the perinæum, form what is called the four- 
chette, The perinæum is that fleſhy: ſpace which ex- 


' tends about an inch and a half from the fourchette to 


the anus, and from thence about two inches to the 
COCCYX. | 

c, The labia pudendi being ſeparated, we obſerve a 
ſulcus called fo/a magna; in the upper part of which 
18 placed the clitoris, a ſmall round ſpongy body, in 
ſome meaſure reſembling the male penis, but imper- 


vious, compoſed of two corpora caverneſa arifing from 
the tuberoſities of the oſſa iſchii ; furniſhed with two 


pair of muſcles, the eredores clitoridis, and the ſphinc. 


ter vagine (A); and terminating in a glans which is 
covered with its prepuce. From the lower part, on each 
ſide of the foſſa, paſs the nymphæ, two membranous 


and ſpongy folds which ſeem deſtined for uſeful purpo- 


ſes in parturition, by tending. to enlarge the volume of 
the vagina as the child's head paſſes through it. Be. 
tween theſe, about the middle of the folla magna, we 
2 the orifice of the vagina or os externum, cloſed 

y folds and wrinkles ; and about half an inch above 
this, and about an inch below the clitoris, appears the 
meatus urinarius or orifice of the urethra, much ſhorter, 
tho? ſomewhat larger than in men, with a little promi- 
nence at its lower edge, which facilitates the introduc. 


tion of the catheter. | 
d, In children the orifice of the vagina is found part- 


ly cloſed by a thin membrane called hymen ; the form 
of which is different in different ſubjects, being in ſome 
ſhaped like a creſcent, and in others of a Fra. * form, 
In general, it is ſufficiently open to admit the paſſage 
of the menſes if it exiſts at the time of their appearance; 
but inſtances are related of its having been found per- 
fectly cloſed, in which caſe it is to be divided longitu- 
dinally, When this membrane is ruptured by the ve- 
nereal congreſs or any other cauſes, it recedes and 
forms (it is thought) the carunculæ myrtiformet, which 
are ſometimes totally effaced in women who have had 
many children. 

e, The vagina, ſituated between the urethra and the 
rectum, is compoſed of two membranes, one of which 
1s muſcular and the other a continuation of that which 
covers the foſſa magna, ſurrounded with a ſpongy cel- 
lular ſubſtance. It terminates in the uterus about 
half an inch above the os tincæ, and is wider and 


ſhorter in women who have had children than in virgins. 


f, All theſe parts are plentifully ſupplied with blood- 
veſſels, and nerves. Around the nymphæ, there are ſe- 
baceous follicles which pour out a fluid to lubricate the 
inner ſurface of the vagina; and the meatus urinarius, 
like the urethra in the male ſubject, is conſtantly moi- 
ſtened by a ſecreted mucus, which defends it agaiuft 
the acrimony of the urine. 

g. The uterus is a hollow viſcus, ſituated in the hy- 

aſtrie region between the rectum and the bladder. 
KE deſtined to receive the firſt rudiments of the fœtus, 
and to aſſiſt in the the developement of all its parts till 
it arrives at a ſtate of perfection and is fitted to enter 
into the world, at the time appointed by the wiſe au; 
thor of nature. 

h, The uterus in its unimpregnated ſtate, reſembles 
in ſhape a pear, ſomewhat flattened; with its ;fundus 
or bottom-part turned towards the abdomen, and its 
cervix or neck ſurrounded by the vagina. The entrance 
into its cavity forms a little protuberance, which has 
been compared to the mouth of a tench, and is called 
os tince. 

i, The ſubſtance of the uterus, which is of a conſi- 
derable thickneſs, appears to be compoſed of many 
2 interwoven with ſmall 2 fibres, ſm 


ranches of nerves, ſome lymphatics, and with _ 


| (a) Although in conformity to the generality of writers, the clitoris is here deſcribed as having two pair of muſ- 


cles, the erecfores alone ſeem ſtrictiy to belong to it: the ſphincter vaginz having no connection with the cli- 
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and veins innumerable. Its nerves are chiefly derived 
from the intercoſtal, and its arteries and veins from 
the hypogaſtrie and hemorrhoidal. The membrane 
which lines its cervix, is a continuation of the inner 
membrane of the vagina; but the outer ſurface of the 
body of the uterus is covered with the peritonzum, 
which is reflected over it, and deſcends from thence 
to the inteſtinum rectum. This duplicature of the pe- 
ritonæum, by paſting off from the ſides of the uterus 
to the ſides of the pelvis, is there firmly connected, and 
forms what are called Iigamenta uteri lata; which ſerve 
not only to ſupport the uterus, but to convey nerves and 
blood-veſlels to it. | 

k, The /igamenta uteri rotunda ariſe from the ſides 
of the fundus uteri, and paſſing along within the fore- 
part of the ligamenta lata, deſcend through the abdo- 
minal rings, and terminate in the ſubſtance of the mons 
veneris. The ſubitance of theſe 1 is vaſcular: 
and although both they and the ligamenta lata admit 
the uterus, in the virgin ſtate, to move only about an 
inch up and down; yet in the courſe of pregnancy they 
admit of conſiderable diſtenſion, and after parturition 
return nearly to their original. ſtate with ſurpriſing 
quickneſs. ; - 

„ On each ſide of the inner ſurface of the uterus, 
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turning over behind the ligaments, about an inch of 
its extremity is ſeen hanging looſe in the pelvis, near 
the ovarium. Theſe extremities having a jagged ap- 
pearance, are called finbriæ or morſus diabols, Each 
tuba fallopiana is uſually about three inches long. Their 
cavities are at firſt very ſmall, but become gradual! 
larger, like a trumpet, as they approach the fimbriz. 
m, Near the fimbriz of each tuba fallopiana, about 
an inch from the uterus, is ſituated an oval body call- 
ed ovarium, of about half the ſize of the male teſticle. 
Each of theſe ovaria is covered by a production of the 
peritonæum, and hangs looſe in the pelvis. They are 
of a flat and angular . and appear to be compoſed 
of a white and cellullar ſubſtance, in which we are able 
to diſcover ſeveral minute veſicles filled with a coagu- 
lable lymph, of an uncertain number, but not en 
exceeding twelve in each ovary. In the female of ri- 
per years, theſe veſicles become exceedingly turgid ; 
and a kind of yellow coagulum is gradually formed 
within one of them, which increaſes till its coat diſap- 
pears; and it then changes into an hemiſpherical body, 
called corpus luteum, which reſembles a bunch of cur- 
rants, and is deſcribed as being hollow, and containing 
within its cavity the very minute membranes or eggs, 
each of which may become the ſeat of a fœtus. Tn 


in the angle near the fundus, a ſmall orifice is to be conception “, one of theſe mature ova is ſuppoſed to ® See _ 
diſcovered, which is the beginning of one of the fubæ be impregnated with the male ſemen, and to be ſquee- * 
fallapianæ. Each of theſe 22 which are two in num zed out of its nidus into the fallopian tube; and Ba- 


ber, paſſing through the ſubſtance of the uterus, is ex- 
tended along the broad ligaments, till it reaches the 
edge of the pelvis, from whence it reflects back; and 


ron Haller obſerves, that the number of ſcars or fiſſures 
in the ovarium conſtantly correſponds with the number 
of fœtuſes excluded by the mother. 


— 
— — — OR 


: PAST VV, Or Tex THORAMR 
F a, 2 thorax, or cheſt, is that cavity of the many ſmall diſtinct glands, in which the milk is ſecreted 
3 . (.] trunk which extends from the clavicles, or from the ultimate branches of arteries. The excretory 
| bechell. 1 er part of the neck, to the diaphragm; and includes ducts of theſe ſeveral glands, gradually uniting as they 
E the vital organs, which are the heart and lungs; and approach the nipple, form the fubuli lacbiſeri, which 
4 likewiſe the trachea and æſophagus. This cavity is are uſually about ſeven or eight in number, and open 
4 formed by the ribs and vertebræ of the back, covered at its apex. Theſe ducts, in their courſe from the 
i by a great number of muſcles, and by the common granch, are ſurrounded by a ligamentary elaſtic ſub- 
i. integuments, and anteriorly by two glandular bodies ſtance, which terminates with them in the nipple. Both 
' called the breaſts. The fpaces between the ribs are this ſubſtance, and the ducts which it contains, are 
. tilled up by muſcular fibres, which from their ſituation capable of conſiderable extenſion and contraction; but 
_ are called intercoſtal muſcles. in their natural ſtate are moderately 8 ſo as 
4 | to prevent an involuntary flow of milk, unleſs the diſ- 
3 CAT. I. tending force be very great, from the accumulation of 
f too great a quantity. 
— Of 155 BREASTS (B). a The whole fubliance of the nipple is very ſpongy 
5 a, Tax breaſts may be defined to be two large con- and elaſtic ; its external ſurface is uneven, and full of 
% glomerate glands mixed with a good deal of adipoſe ſmall tubercles. The nipple is ſurrounded with a diſk 
ples membrane. The glandular part is compoſed of an in- or circle of a different colour, called the areala; and on 
ad finite number of minute arteries, veins, and nerves. the inſide of the ſkin, under the areola, are many ſe- 
1 its b, The arteries are derived from two different trunks; baceous glands, which pour out a mucus to defend the 
ance one of which is called the internal, and the other the areola and nipple; for the ſkin upon theſe parts is very 
| has external, mammary artery. The firſt of theſe ariſes from thin, and the nervous papillz lying very bare are much 
alled the ſubclavian, and the latter from the axillary. expoſed to irritation. | : 

c, The veins every where accompany the arteries, e, The breaſts are formed for the ſecretion of milk, 
ls and are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name. The nerves which is-deſtined for the nouriſhment of the child for 
_ ny are chiefly from the vertebral pairs. Like all other ſome time after its birth, This ſecretion K e to 
mall conglomerate glands, the breaſts are made up of a great take place ſoon after delivery, and continues to flow for 
teries Vor. I. B b b many 
* (B) What is here ſaid is to be conſidered as being applicable only to the female breaſts, thoſe of the male ſubject 


zot ſecming to need a particular deſcription, 
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many months in very large quantities, if the woman 
ſuckles her child. f 

f, The operation of ſuction depends on the princi- 
ples of the air-pump, and the flow of milk — 
the lactiferous tubes is facilitated by their being ſtret 
ed out. 

g, The milk, in its properties, ſeems to reſemble the 
chyle. It appears to be compoſed of oil, mucilage, and 
water, with a conſiderable quantity of ſugar; and, like 
the chyle, frequently retains the nature of the aliments 
and medicines taken into the ſtomach. 


CmnA?. It 


Of the PERU RA. 
a, Tur cavity of the thorax is every where lined by 


a membrane of a firm texture, called pleura. It is com- 
poſed of two diftin& portions or bags, which, by 3 
applied to each other laterally, form a ſeptum calle 
mediaſtinum ; which divides the cavity into two parts; 
and is attached to the vertebrz of the back behind, 
and before to the ſternum. But the two laminz of 
which this ſeptum is formed, do not every where ad- 
here to each other : for at the lower part of the tho- 
rax they are ſeparated, to afford a lodgement to the 
heart ; and at the upper part of the cavity they receive 
between them the thymus. 

b, The pleura is plentifully ſupplied with arteries 
and veins from the intercoſtals ; and its nerves are de- 
rived from the vertebral pairs. This membrane is ex- 
ceedingly ſenſible; and it is to this ſenſibility we owe 
the painful ſtitch we ſometimes feel in the fide, and 
which, when in a certain degree, conſtitutes a very a- 
cute diſeaſe, called the pleurih, which is occaſioned by 
an inflammation of this membrane. 

e, The inner ſurface of the pleura is ſmooth; and, like 
all the other cavities, is conſtantly moiſtened by the 


lymph 1e 

d, The mediaſtinum (p), by dividing the breaſt in- 
to two cavities, obviates many inconveniences to which 
we ſhould otherwiſe be liable. It prevents the two 
lobes of the lungs from compreſſing each other when 
we lie on one ſide; and conſequently contributes to the 
freedom of reſpiration, which is diſturbed by the leaſt 
preſſure on the lungs. If the point of a ſword pene- 
trates between the ribs into the cavity of the thorax, 
the lungs on that fide ceaſe to perform their office; be- 
cauſe the air being admitted through the wound, pre- 
vents the dilatation of that lobe ; while the other lobe, 
which 1s ſeparated from it by the mediaſtinum, remains 
unhurt, and continues to perform its function as uſual, 


. 


Of the Thymus. 


a, THE thymus is 2 glandular ſubſtance, the uſe of 
which is not yet perfectly aſcertained. It is of an ob- 
long figure; and is larger in the foetus and in young 
children than in adults, being ſometimes nearly effaced 


tum tranſver ſum ; as it is does not m 


in very old ſubjects. It is placed in the upp 

the thorax, between the ee of the — radi 
but at firſt is not altogether contained within the cavi. 
ty of the cheſt, being found to border upon the upper 
extremity of the ſternum. 


CR Ap. IV. 
Of the DIAPHRAGM. 


a, Tux cavity of the thorax is ſeparated from that 
of the abdomen, by a fleſhy and membranous ſeptum 
called the diaphragm or midriff. The greateſt part of 
it is compoſed of muſcular fibres; and, on this account, 
ſyſtematic writers uſually place it very properly amon 
the muſcles. Its middle part is tendinous ; and it is 
covered by the pleura above, and by the petitonæum 
below. It ſeems to have been eren e named ſep- 

ake a plain tranſ- 
verſe diviſion of the two cavities, but forms a kind of 
vault, the fore-part of which is attached to the ſter- 
num. Laterally it is fixed to the laſt of the true ribs, 
and to all the falſe ribs; and its lower and poſterior 
part is attached to the vertebrz lumborum, where it 
may be ſaid to be divided into two portions or crura. 

b, The principle arteries of the diaphragm are de- 
rived from the aorta; and its veins paſs into the vena 
cava. Its nerves are chiefly derived from the cervical 

irs. It affords a paſſage to the vena cava through 
its tendinous part, and to the ceſophagus through its 
fleſhy portion. The aorta paſſes down behind it, be- 
tween its crura. e | 

Cc, The diaphragm not only ſerves to divide the tho- 
rax from the abdomen, but by its muſcular ſtructure is 
rendered one of the chief agents in refpiration. When 
its fibres contract, its convex fide, which is turned to- 
wards the thorax, becomes gradually flat, and, by in- 
creaſing the cavity of the breaſt, affords room for a com- 
plete dilatation of the lungs, by means of the air which 
is then drawn into them by the act of inſpiration. The 
fibres of the diaphragm then relax; = as it reſumes 
its former ſtate, the cavity of the thorax becomes gra- 
dually diminiſhed, and the air is driven out again from 
the lungs by a motion contrary to the former one, call- 
ed exſpiration. | 

d, It is in ſome meaſure by means of the diaphragm 
that we void the fæces at the anus, and empty the u- 
rinary bladder. Beſides theſe offices, the acts - 
coughing, ſneezing, ſpeaking, laughiag, gaping, an 
faking, my — 82 1 — wit a No Aikanee; 
and the youve preſſure, which all the abdominal viſcera 
receive from its conſtant and regular motion, cannot 
fail to aſſiſt in the performance of the ſeveral func- 
tions which were aſcribed to thoſe viſcera. 


— 


Cn Ar. v. 
Of the TRAcHREA. 


a, Tux trachea, or windpipe, is a cartilaginous and 
membranous canal, through which the air paſles = 


(c) When this fluid is exhaled in too great a quantity, or is not properly carried off, it accumulates and conſtitutes 
the hydrops pectoris. | 

a7 Sometimes matter collects between the two laminæ of the mediaſtinum; and chirurgical authors, in ſuch caſes, di- 
rect to trepan the ſternum. But the diſeaſe does not ſeem often to occur; and when it does happen, cannot be dit- 
tinguiſhed with certainty. In a patient who died of that diſorder of the breaſt named by Dr Heberden angina pes 
toris, Dr Haygarth of Cheſter, found a collection of what appeared to be pus, between theſe laminæ, which had oc 
caſioned ſudden death by breaking into the trachea, and thus producing ſuffocation. 5 
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the lungs. Its upper part, which is called the larynx, 
is compoſed of five cartilages. The uppermoſt and 
ſmalleſt of theſe cartilages is placed over the glattis or 
mouth of the E and is called epiglottis ; which has 
been before ſpoken of, as cloſing the paſſage to the 
lungs in the act of ſwallowing, The ſides of the la- 
rynx are compoſed of the arytenoide cartilages, which 
are of a very complex figure, not eaſy to be deſcribed. 
The anterior and Jarger part of the larynx is made up 
of two cartilages; one of which is called #hyroides, or 


ſeutiformis, from its being ſhaped like a buckler ; and 


the other cricoides, or annularit, from its reſembling a 


ring. Both theſe cartilages may be felt immediately 
a, the ſkin, in the fore- part of the throat; and the 
thyroides, by its convexity, forms an eminence called 
bam adami, which is uſually more conſiderable in 
the male than in the female ſubject. 

b, All theſe cartilages are united to each other by 
means of very elaſtic, ligamentous fibres; and are ena- 
bled, by the aſſiſtance of ſeveral muſcles, to dilate or 
contract the paſſage of the larynx, and to perform that 
variety of motion which ſeems to point out the larynx 
as being the principal organ of the voice; for when the 
air — out through a wound in the trachea, it pro- 
duces no ſound. 

e, Theſe cartilages are moiſtened by a mucus, which 
ſeems to- be ſecreted by minute glands fituated near 
them. The upper part of the trachea, and the cri- 
coid and thyroid cartilages, are in ſome meaſure cover- 
ed anteriorly by a confiderable body, which is ſup- 
poſed to be of a glandular ſtructure, and from its ſi- 
tuation is called the thyroid gland; though its excre- 
tory duct has not yet been Freed, or its real uſe 
aſcertained. p 

d, The inſide of the glottis is covered by a very 
fine membrane, which is moiſtened by a conſtant ſup- 
ply of watery lymph.. From the larynx, the canal 
begins to take the name of trachea, or aſpera arteria ; 
and extends from thence as far down as the fourth or 
fifth vertebra of the back, where it divides into two 
branches, which are the right and left bronchial tube. 
Fach of theſe bronchi ramifies through the ſubſtance 
of that lobe of the lungs, to which it is diſtributed, 
by an infinite number of branches, which are formed 
of cartilages ſeparated from each other, like thoſe of 
the trachea, by an intervening membranous and liga- 
mentary ſubſtance. Each of theſe cartilages is of an 
angular figure; and as they become gradually leſs and 
leſs in their diameter, the lower ones are in ſome mea- 
ſure received into thoſe above them, when the lungs, af- 
ter being inflated, gradually collapſe by the air being 
puſhed out from them in exſpiration. As the branch- 
es of the bronchi become more minute, their cartila- 
ges become more and more angular and membranous, 
till at length they are found to be perfectly membra- 
nous, 1 at laſt become inviſible. | 

e, The trachea is furniſhed with fleſhy or muſcular 
fibres, ſome of which paſs through its whole extent 
longitudinally, while the others are carried round it in 
a circular direction; ſo that, by the contraction or re- 
laxation of theſe fibres, it is enabled to ſhorten or 
lengthen itſelf, and likewiſe to dilate or contract the 
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diameter of its paſſage. . 

f, The trachea, and the bronchi, in all their rami- 
fications, are furniſhed with very minute glands, which 
2 a pellucid lymph on the inner ſurface of theſe 
tubes. 

7 The trachea appears to be formed with infinite 
wiſdom for the uſes it is intended to ſerve. Its carti- 
lages, by keeping it conſtantly open, afford a free 
paſſage to the air, which we are obliged to be inceſ- 
ſantly reſpiring; and its membranous part, by being 
capable of contraction and dilatation, enables us to 
receive and expel the air in a greater or leſs quantity, 
and with more or leſs velocity, as may be required in 
_ or in declamation. 

, he generality of anatomiſts deſeribe the trachea 
as being ſimply membranous at its poſterior part, that 
it may give way to the aliment as it deſcends through 
the ceſophagus, and not impede its paſſage; as it would 
be liable to do, if the trachea was cartilaginous here, 
as it is in the ſides and fore-part (E). But there are 
arguments brought to prove that this is not its uſe; and 
theſe are, That the eſophagus, as Mr Winſlow obſerves, 
does not deſcend immediately behind it, but ſomewhat 
laterally to the left : that the bronchi, at their upper 
part, are likewiſe ſimply membranous poſteriorly where 
the eſophagus no longer accompanies them: and that 
it would perhaps be dangerous if the trachea was per- 
mitted to give way to the aliment in its deſcent ; as 
the reſpiration would be by this means impeded, and 
this function ſeems to be too eſſential to life to be ex- 
poſed to any ſuch interruption. 

i, The trachea receives its arteries from the carotids, 
and its veins paſs into the jugulars; its nerves ariſe from 
the recurrent and from the cervical plexus. 


CH Ar. VI. 
Of the LuxGs. 


a, The lungs fill the greater part of the cavity of 
the breaſt. They are of 1 a ſoft and ſpongy texture 
and are divided into two lobes, which are ſeparated 
from each other by the mediaſtinum, and are external- 
ly covered by a production of the pleura. Each of 
theſe is divided into two or three leſſer lobes ; and we 
commonly find three in the right ſide of the cavity, and 
two in the left. | 

b, To diſcover the ſtructure of the lungs, it is re- 
quired to follow the ramifications of the bronchi, which 
were deſcribed in the laſt ſection. Theſe becoming 

adually more and more minute, at length terminate 
in the cellular ſpaces or veſicles, which make up the 
greateſt part of the ſubſtance of the lungs, and readily 
communicate with each other. | 

c, The mucus, which was mentioned as paſſing into 
the bronchi, conſtitutes what we expectorate; and the 
moſt frequent cauſe of cough, ſeems to depend on the 
abundance or the tenacity of this ſecretion. Every 
thing we throw off by hawking or reiz; is derived 
either from the lungs, the noſtrils, or the ſalival glands; 
and, on the contrary, all that we bring up by vomiting 
comes from the ſtomach. 

d, The lungs receive nerves from the intercoſtals, but 

B b b 2 chiefly 


(E) The firſt of theſe opinions appears now to be the moſt generally adopted; for although the membr>nous ſtruc + 
— of the trachea and bronchi may aſſiſt in ſhortening the canal, yet it ſeems likewiſe to aſſiſt in the deſcent of the 
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chiefly from the eighth pair or par vagum. This laſt 
pair, having reached the thorax, ſends off a branch on 
each ſide of the trachea, called the recurrent; which 
| re-aſcend, and go to diſtribute themſelves to the larynx 


Part V. 
jured by lymph, pus, or any other fluid, extravaſated 
into the cavities of the thorax. 386 


a, The heart is a hollow muſcle of a conical ſhape, Hean, «ny 
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Pericar- 
dium. 


and its muſcles, and likewiſe to the eſophagus. 

e, There are two ſeries of arteries which carry 
blood to the lungs: theſe are the arteriæ bronchiales 
a_—_ and the pulmonary artery. 

„The arteriæ bronchiales begin uſually by two 
branches; one of which commonly ariſes from the in- 
tercoſtal, and the other from the trunk of the aorta : 
but ſometimes there are three of theſe arteries, and in 
ſome ſubjects only one. The uſe of theſe arteries is 
to ſerve for the nouriſhment of the lungs, and their ra- 
mifications are ſeen creeping every where on the branch- 
es of the bronchi. The blood is brought back from 
them by the bronchial vein into the vena azygos. 

g, The pulmonary artery and vein are not intend- 
ed for the nouriſhment of the lungs; but the blood in 
its paſſage through them is deſtined to undergo ſome 
changes, or to acquire certain eſſential properties (pro- 
bably from the action of the air), which it has loſt in 
its circulation through the other parts of the body. 
The pulmonary artery receives the blood from the right 
ventricle of the heart ; and dividing into two branches, 
accompanies the bronchi every where, by its ramifica- 
tions through the lungs ; and the blood is afterwards 


. conveyed back by the pulmonary vein, which gradual- 


ly forming a conſiderable trunk, goes to empty itſelf 
into the left ventricle of the heart; ſo that the quanti- 
ty of blood which enters into the lungs, is perhaps 

eater than that which is ſent in the ſame proportion 
of time, through all the other parts of the body. 


3 4 yp * 


Of the PRRICARDIUM, and of the HEART 
and its AURICLES, 


a, Tur two membranous bags of the pleura, which 
were deſcribed as forming the mediaſtinum, recede one 
from the other, ſo as to form a complete ſac, in which 
the heart is ſecurely lodged; and this ſac is the pericar- 
dium (G), which appears to be compoſed of two tu- 
nics, united to each other by cellular membrane: the 
outer coat is a production of the mediaſtinum; and the 
inner tunic appears to adhere to the great veſſels of the 
heart, on which it gradually diſappears. 

b, This bag is attached to the tendinous part of the 
diaphragm, and contains a * e lymph, the liquor 
pericardit, which ſerves to lubricate the heart and fa- 
cilitate its motions, and is probably ſecreted and ab- 
forbed in the ſame manner as it is in the other cavities 
of the body. 

c, The arteries of the pericardium are derived from 
the phrenic, and its veins pals into veins of the ſame 
name; its nerves are likewiſe branches of the phrenic. 

d, The ſize of the pericardium is adapted to that of 
the heart, being uſually large enough to contain it 
looſely. As its cavity does not extend to the ſternum, 
the lungs cover it in inſpiration ; and as it every where 
inveſts the heart, it effectually ſecures it from being in- 


ſituated apron between the two Jaminz of the me- its uric, 
0 


diaſtinum, at the lower part of the thorax ; having its 
baſis turned towards the right fide, and its point or apex 
towards the left. Its lower ſurface is ſomewhat flat. 
tened where it 1s attached to the diaphragm Its baſis, 
from which the great veſſels originate, is covered with 
fat; and has two hollow and fleſhy appendages, called 
the auricles, Round theſe 4 the heart 
ſeems to be of a firm, ligamentous texture, from which 
all its fibres ſeem to originate; and as they advance 
from thence towards the apex, the ſubſtance of the 
heart ſeems to become thinner. 

b, The heart includes two cavities, or ventricles, 
which are ſeparated from each other by a fleſhy ſeptum ; 
one of theſe is called the right, and the other the left 
ventricle ; though perhaps with reſpe& to their ſitua- 
tion, it would be more proper to diſtinguiſh them into 
the anterior and pgſterior ventricles. , 

c, The outſide of the heart is covered by a very fine 
membrane; and its ſtructure is perfectly muſcular or 
fleſhy, being compoſed of fibres which are deſcribed as 
paſſing in different directions; ſome as being extended 
longitudinally from the baſis to the apex; others, as 
taking an oblique or ſpiral courſe; and a third ſort, as 
being placed in a — direction. Within the two 
ventricles we obſerve ſeveral furrows, and there are 
likewiſe tendinous ſtrings, which ariſe from fleſhy co- 
lumne in the two cavities, and are attached to the 
valves of auricles. That the uſe of theſe and of the 
other valves of the heart may be underſtood, it muſt 
be obſerved, that four large veſſels paſs out from the 
baſis of the heart, viz. two arteries and two veins ; 
and that each of theſe veſſels is furniſhed with a thin 
membranous production, which is attached all round 
to the borders of their ſeveral orifices, from whence 
hanging looſely down, they appear to be divided into 
two or three diſtin& portions. But as their uſes in the 
arteries and veins are different, ſo are they differently 
diſpoſed. Thoſe of the arteries are intended to give 
way to the paſſage of the blood into them from the 
ventricles, but to oppoſe its return : and on the con- 
trary, the valves of the veins are conſtructed ſo as to 
allow the blood only to paſs into the heart. In con- 
ſequence of theſe different uſes, we find the valves of 
the pulmonary artery and of the aorta attached to the 
orifices of thoſe veſſels, fo as to have their concave ſur- 
faces turned towards the artery; and their convex ſur- 
faces, which mutually meet together, being placed to- 
wards the ventricle, only permit the blood to paſs one 
way, which is into the arteries, There are uſually 
three of theſe valves belonging to the pulmonary ar- 
tery, and as many to the aorta, and from their figure 
they are called valvule ſemilunares. The communica- 
tion between the two great veins and the ventricles, is 
by means of the two appendages or auricles into which 
the blood is diſcharged; ſo that the other valves, which 
may be ſaid to belong to the veins, are placed in each 


ventricle, where the auricle opens into it. 'The valves 
In 


| (r) The pericardium, though placed between the two laminæ of the mediaſtinum, appears to be a diſtin bag) 
very different in its ſtructure from the pleura, being of a firm and ſomewhat tendinous complexion. 
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in the right ventricle are uſually three in number, and 
are named valvuulæ tricuſpides ; but in the left ventricle 
we commonly obſerve only two, and theſe are the val- 
vule mitrales. The membranes which form theſe valves 
in each cavity are attached ſo as to project ſomewhat 
forward; and both the fricuſpides and the mitrales are 
connected with the tendinous ſtrings which were de- 
ſcribed as ariſing from the fleſhy columne. By the 
contraction of either ventricle, the blood is driven in- 
to the artery which communicates with that ventricle; 
and theſe tendinous ftrings being gradually relaxed, as 
the ſides of the cavity are brought nearer to each o- 
ther, the valves naturally cloſe the opening into the 
auricle, and the blood neceſſarily directs its courſe into 
the then only open paſſage, which is into the artery: 
but after this contraction, the heart becomes relaxed; 
the tendinous ſtrings are again ſtretehed out; and draw- 
ing the valves of the auricle downwards, the blood is 
ured by the veins into the ventricle ; from whence, 
* another contraction, it is again thrown into the ar- 
tery, as will be deſeribed hereafter. The right ventri- 
cle is not quite ſo long, though ſomewhat larger than 
the left, but the latter has more ſubſtance than the o- 
ther; and this ſeems to be becauſe it is intended to 
tranſmit the blood to the moſt diſtant parts of the bo- 
dy, whereas the right ventricle diſtributes it only to 
the lungs. 
d, The heart receives its nerves from the par vagum 
and the intercoſtals. The arteries which ſerve for its 
nouriſhment are two in number, and ariſe from the 
aorta, 'They ſurround in ſome meaſure the baſis of the 
heart, and from this courſe are called the coronary ar- 
teries. From theſe arteries the blood is returned by 
veins of the ſame name into the auricles, and even in- 
to the ventricles. | 
e, The muſcular bags called the auricles are ſituated 
at the baſis of the heart, by the ſides of each other; 
and, correſponding with the two ventricles, are, like 
thoſe two cavities, diſtinguiſhed into right and Jet. 
Theſe ſacs, which are interiorly unequal, have exter- 
nally a jagged appendix, which, from its having been 
compared to the extremity of an ear, has given them 
their name of auricles. 


CHaAaPr. XI. 
Deſcription of the BLoop-vesstLs. 


a, ThE heart has been deſcribed as contracting it- 
{elf, and throwing the blood from its two ventricles 
into the pulmonary artery and the aorta ; and then as 
relaxing itſelf, and receiving a freſh ſupply from two 
large veins, which are the pulmonary veins, and the 
vena cava. We will now point out the principal diſtri- 
butions of theſe veſſels. Eo 

b, The pulmonary artery ariſes from the right ven- 
incle by a large trunk, which ſoon: divides into two 
conſiderable branches, which paſs to the right and left 
lobes of the lungs : each of theſe branches is after- 
wards divided and ſubdivided into an infinite number 
of branches and ramifications, which extend through 
the whole ſubſtance of the lungs; and from theſe bran- 
ches the blood is returned by the veins, which, conti- 
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tricle. From this ſame ventric 


rary to the courſe of the arteries, begin by very mi- 
nute canals, and gradually become larger, forming at 
length four large trunks called the pulmonary veins, 
which terminate in the % auricle by one common o- 
pening, from whence the blood ma” into the / ven- 
e ariſes the aorta, or 
reat artery, which at its begining 1s nearly an inch 
in diameter. It ſoon ſends off two branches, the coro- 
naries, which go to be diſtributed to the heart and its 
auricles. After this, at or about the third or fourth 
vertebra of the back, it makes a conſiderable curva- 
ture. From this curvature () ariſe three arteries; one 
of which ſoon divides into two branches. 'The firſt 
two are the left ſubclavian, and the left carotid ; and the 
third is a common trunk to the right ſubclavian and 
right carotid ; though ſometimes both the carotids a- 
riſe diſtinctly from the aorta. 

c, The two carotids aſcend within the ſubclavians, 
along the ſides of the trachea; and when they have 
mocked the larynx, divide into two principal branches 
the internal and external carotid. The firſt of theſe 
runs a little way backwards in a bending direction; 
and, having reached the under part of the ear, paſſes 
through the canal in the os petroſum, and entering 
into the cavity of the cranium 1s diſtributed to the 
brain and the membranes which envelope it. The ex- 
ternal carotid divides into ſeveral branches, which are 
diſtributed to the larynx, pharynx, and other parts of 
the neck, and to the jaws, | s, tongue, eyes, temples, 
and all the external parts of the head. 

d, Each ſubclavian is likewiſe divided into a great 
number of branches. It ſends off the vertebral artery, 
which paſſes through the openings we'ſee at the bot- 
tom of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrz of the 
neck, and in its courſe ſends off many ramifications to 
the neighbouring parts. Some of its branches are diſ- 
tributed to the ſpinal marrow; and, after a conſiderable 
inflection, it enters into the cranium, and is diſtribu- 
ted to the brain- The ſubclavian likewiſe ſends off 
branches to the muſcles of the neck and ſcapula : and 
the mediaſtinum, thymus, pericardium, diaphragm, 
the breaſts, and the muſcles of the thorax, and even 
of the abdomen, derive branches from the ſubclavian ; 
which are diſtinguiſhed by different names, alluding 
to the parts to which they are diſtributed, as the 12am- 
mary, the phrenic, the intercoſtal, Ke. But, notwith- 
ſtanding the great number of branches which have been 
deſcribed as ariſing from the ſubclavian, it is {till a con- 
ſiderable artery when it reaches the ax///a, where it 
drops its former name, which alluded to its paſſage 
under the clavicle, and is called the axi/lary artery; 
from which a variety of branches are diſtributed to the 
muſcles of the breaſt, ſcapula, and arm. But its main 
trunk taking the name of brachialis, runs along with- 
in ſide the arm near the os humeri, tilF it reaches the 


joint of the fore-arm, and then it divides into two 


branches. This diviſion, however, is different in differ— 
ent ſubjects; for in ſome it takes place higher up, and 
in others lower down. When it happens to divide a- 
bove the joint, it may be conſidered as a happy diſpo- 
ſition in caſe of an accident by bleeding ; for ſuppo- 
ſing the artery to be unfortunately punctured by the 

4 lancet, 


| \c } Anatomiſts uſually call the upper part of this curvature, aorta aſcendens ; and the other part of the artery to 
ion at the iliacs, aorta deſcenders : but they differ about the place where this diſtinction is to be introduced; 
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cems ſuſſiciently to anſwer every purpoſe, to ſpeak only of the aorta and its curvature. 
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lancet, and that the hemorrhage could only be ſtopt by 
making a ligature on the veſſel, one branch would re- 
main unhurt, through which the blood would paſs un- 
interrupted to the fore arm and hand. One of the two 
branches of the brachialis plunges down under the flex- 
or muſcles, and runs along the edge of the ulna; while 
the other is carried along the outer ſurface of the radius, 
and is eaſily felt at the wriſt, where it is only cover- 
ed by the common integuments. Both theſe branch- 
es commonly unite in the palm of the hand, and form 
an arterial arch from whence branches are detached to 


e, THe aorta, after having given off at its curvature 
the carotids and ſubclavians, which convey blood to all 
the upper parts of the body, deſcends upon the bodies 
of the vertebre a little to the left, as far as the os ſa- 
crum, where it drops the name of aorta, and divides 
into two conſiderable branches. In this courſe, from 
its curvature to its bifurcation, it ſends off ſeveral arte- 
ries, in the following order. 

f, 1. Two little arteries, and ſometimes only one, 
firſt demonſtrated by Ruyſch as going to the bronchi, 
and called arterize bronchiales Ruyſchii. 2. The infe- 
rior, intercoſtal arteries which are diſtributed between 
the ribs in the ſame manner as the arteries of the three 
or four ſuperior ribs are, which are derived from the 
ſubclavian. "Theſe arteries ſend off branches to the 
medulla ſpinalis. 3. The phrenic, which goes to the 
diaphragm, and the arteries which are diſtributed to 
the ceſophagus. 4. The celiac, which ariſes from the 
aorta, under the diaphragm, and is diſtributed to the 
ſlomach, omentum, duodenum, pancreas, ſpleen, li- 
ver, and gall-bladder. 5. The ſuperior meſenteric ar- 
tery, which is diſtributed to the meſentery and ſmall 
inteſtines. 6. The emulgernts, which go to the kidneys. 
7. The arteries which are diſtributed to the glandulæ 
renales. 8. The ſpermatic. 9. The inferior meſente- 
ric artery, which ramiſies through the lower portion 
of the. meſentery and the large inteftines. A branch 
of this artery which goes to the rectum is called the 
internal hemorrhoidal. 10. The lumbar arteries, and a 
very ſmall branch called the hr; which are diſtribu- 
ted to the muſcles of the loins and abdomen, and to 
the os ſacrum and medulla ſpinalis. | 

g., The trunk of the aorta, when it has reached the 
laſt vertebra lumborum, or the os ſacrum, drops the 
name of avrta, and ſeparates into two forked branches, 
called the i/iacs., Each of theſe ſoon divides into two 
branches; one of which is called the internal iliac, or 
hypogaſtric artery; and is diſtributed to the urinary blad- 
der, inteſtinum rectum, and the neighbouring parts. 
That branch which goes to the redtum is called the ex- 
ternal femorr hoid. he external iliac, after havin 
given off the umbilical artery, and the epigaſtric, which 
is diſtributed to the recti muſcles, paſſes out of the ab- 
domen, under Poupart's ligament, and takes the name 
of crural artery. It deſcends on the inner part of the 
thigh cloſe to the os femoris, ſending off branches to 
the muſcles ; and then ſinking deeper in the hind part 
of the thigh, reaches the ham, where it takes the name 
of popliteal. After this it ſeparates into two conſider- 
able branches; one of which 1s called the anterior tibial 
artery; the other divides into two branches; and theſe 


arteries all go to be diſtributed to the leg and foot. 

h, The b ood, which 1s thus diſtributed by the aorta 
to all parts of the body, is brought back by the veins, 
which are ſuppoſed to be continued from' the ultimate 
branches of arteries, and, uniting together as they ap- 
proach the heart, at length farm two large trunks, the 
vena cava aſcendens — vena cava ID 

i, All the veins which bring back the blood from 
the upper extremites, and from the head and breaſt, 
paſs into the vera cava deſcendens ; thoſe which re. 
turn it from the lower parts of the body, terminate in 
the vera cava aſcendens ; and thefe two cavas, uniting 
together as they approach the heart, open by one 
common ortfice into the left auricle. 

k, It does not here ſeem to be neceſſary to follow 
the different diviſions of the veins as we did thoſe of 
the arteries ; and it will be ſufficient to remark, that, 
in general, every artery is accompanicd by its vein, and 
that both are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name. But 
like many other general rules, this too has its excep- 
tions (n). The veins, for inſtance, which accompany 
the external and internal carotid, are not called the ca- 
roetid veins, but the external and internal jugular, In 
the thorax there is a vein diſtinguiſhed by a proper 
name, and this is the azygos or vena fine pari. This 
vein, which is a pretty conſiderable one, runs along by 
the right ſide of the vertebræ of the back, and is chiefly 
deſtined to receive the blood from the intercoſtals on 
that fide, and to convey it into the vena cava deſcen- 
dens, In the abdomen, we meet with a vein which is 
ſill a more remarkable one; and this is the vena porta, 
which performs the office both of an artery and a vein. 
It is formed by a reunion of all the veins which come 
from the ſtomach, inteſtines, omentum, pancreas, and 
ſpleen, ſo as to compoſe one great trunk, which goes 
to ramify through the liver; and after having depoſited 
the bile, its ramifications unite and bring back into the 
vena cava, not only the blood which the vena porta 
had carried into the liver, but likewiſe the blood from 
the hepatic artery. Every artery has a vein which cor- 
reſponds with it; but the trunks and branches of the 
veins are more numerous than thoſe of the arteries. 
The reaſons for this diſpoſition are perhaps not difficult 
to be explained. The blood, in its courſe through the 
veins, is much farther removed from the ſource and cauſe 
of its motion which are in the heart, than it was when 
in the arteries: ſo that its courſe is conſequently lels 


rapid, and enough of it could not poſhbly be brought 


back to the heart, in the moment of its dilatation, to 
equal the quantity which is driven into the arteries from 
the two ventricles at the time they contract; and the 
equilibrium, which is ſo eſſential to the continuance of 
life and health, would conſequently be deſtroyed if the 
capacity of the veins did not exceed that of the arte- 
ries, in the ſame proportion that the rapidity of the 
blood's motion through the arteries exceeds that of 
its return through the veins. 

I, A large artery ramifying through the body, and 
continued to the minute branches of veins, which gra- 
dually unite together to form a large trunk, may be 
compared to two trees united to each other at their tops; 
or rather as having their ramifications ſo diſpoſed, that 


the two trunks terminate in one common point: ant 
i 


(u) In the extreniitie,, ſome of the deep ſeated veins, 2nd all the ſuperficial ones, take a courſe different from that 


of the arter' + 
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if we farther ſuppoſe that both theſe trunks and their 
branches are hollow, and that a fluid is inceſſantly cir- 
culated through them, by entering into one of the 
trunks and returning through the other, we ſhall be en- 
abled to conceive how the blood is circulated thro” the 
veſſels of the human body. 
m, Every trunk of an artery, before it divides, 18 
nearly cylindrical, or of equal diameter thro? its whole 
length, and ſo are all its branches when examined ſe- 
parately. But every trunk ſeems to contain leſs blood 
than the many branches do into which that trunk ſe- 
arates; and each of theſe branches probably contains 
25 blood than the ramifications do into which it is 
ſubdivided: And it is the ſame with the veins ; the vo- 
lame of their ſeveral ramifications, when conſidered to- 
gether, being found to exceed that of the great trunk 
which they form by their union. 
n, The return of the blood through the veins to the 
heart is promoted by the action of the muſcles and 
the pulſation of the arteries. This return is like- 
wiſe greatly aſſiſted by the value which are to be met 
with in the veins, and which conſtitute one of the 
great diſtinQtions between them and the arteries. "Theſe 
valves (1), which are ſuppoſed to be formed by the in- 
ner coat of the veins, permit the blood to flow from 
the extremities towards the heart, but oppoſe its return. 
o, Both the arteries and veins are membranous canals 
which are compoſed of three tunics (x); and even the 
moſt minute branches of both theſe ſeries of veſlels are 
nouriſhed by ſtill more minute arteries and veins, which 
are ſeen creeping over their coats, and ramifying 
through their whole ſubſtance, and are called vaſa va- 
rum they have likewiſe many minute branches of 
nerves. 
p, The arteries are much ſtronger than the veins; 
and they ſeem to require this force to be enabled to re- 
ſiſt the impetus with which the blood circulates thro? 
them, ke to impel it on towards the veins. 
q, When the heart contracts, it impels the blood in- 
to the arteries, and ſenſibly diſtends them ; and theſe 
veſſels again contract, as the heart becomes relaxed to 
receive more blood from the auricles. So that the 
cauſe of the contraction and dilatation of the arteries, 
ſeems to be eaſy to be underſtood, being greatly de- 
pendent on the motion of the heart: but, in the veint, 
where the effects of this impulſe are not ſo ſenfibly felt, 
the blood ſeems. to flow in a conſtant and equal ſtream 


and this, together with its paſſing gradually from. a 


of ſeparation. 


even in the coats of arteries. 


(M) 


their heat is proportionably greater. 


| or 49, and ſometimes not ſo often, in a minute. 
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ſmall channel into a larger one, feems to be the reaſon 
why the veins have no pulſatory motion (L). 


Cnay. XII, 
Of the Action of the HEART, AURICLES, 


and ARTERIES, 


a, The heart, at the time it contracts, drives the 
blood from its ventricles into the arteries; and the ar- 
teries, being thus filled and diſtended, are naturally in- 
clined to contract, the moment the heart begins to di- 
late, and ceaſes to ſupply them with blood. Theſe al- 
ternate motions of contraction and dilatation of the heart 
and arteries are diſtinguiſhed by the names of //to/e 
and diaſtole. When the heart is in a ſtate of contrac- 
tion or /5/tole, the arteries are at that inſtant diſtended 
with blood and in their diaſtule; and it is in this ſtate 
we feel their pulſatory motion, which we call the pulſe. 
When the heart dilates, and the arteries contract, the 
blood is impelled onwards into the veins, thro? which 
it is returned back into the heart. While the heart, 
however, is in its fy/tole, the blood cannot paſs from the 
veins into the ventricles z but is detained in the auric les, 
which are two reſervoirs formed for this uſe, till the 
diaſtole or dilatation of the heart takes place; and then 
the diſtended auricles contract, and drive the blood in- 
to the ventricles: ſo that the auricles have an alternate 
iole and diaſtole, as well as the heart. 

b, Altho' both the ventricles of the heart contract at 
the ſame time, yet the blood paſſes from one to the o- 
ther. In the ſame moment, for inſtance, that the left 
ventricle drives the blood into the aorta, the right ven- 
tricle impels it into the pulmonary artery, which is di- 
{tributed through all the ſubſtance of the lungs. The 
blood is afterwards brought back into the left ventricle 
by the pulmonary vein, at the ſame time that the blood 

is returned by the cavas, into the right ventricle, from 
all the other parts of the body. 

c, This ſeems to be the mode of action of the heart 
and its veſſels: but the cauſe af this action, bas like 
all other intricate and intereſting ſubjects, heen diffe- 
rently explained; often with much ingenpity, though 
perhaps not yet with ſufficient certainty to be eſtabli 
ed as a phyſical truth. It is probably occaſioned by 
the influence of the nerves, excited in conſequence of 
an impreſſion made on the heart by the blood itſelf, 
which by its quantity and heat (Mm), or other proper- 
ties (v), is perhaps capable of firit exciting that mo- 

tion, 


(r) The valves are moſt frequent in the ſmaller veins. As the column of blood is inereaſed, they ſeem to become 
is neceſſary; and, therefore in the vena cava aſcendens we meet with only one valve, which is near its origin. 

(*) -There are writers who deſcribe the arteries as having five tunics ; while others ſpeak only of four; and many 
Will allow them only three, which are the nervous, muſcular, and cuticular tunics, The veins are by many writers 
ſuppoſed to confiſt of the ſame number of coats as the arteries ; but that, by being thinner, they do not. eaſily admit 
That they bave no muſcular coat, however, ſeems now to be pretty generally allowed; and there are 
eminent anatomiſts who contend, (and ſeemingly with good reaſon), that no muſcular fibres are to be demonſtrated 


() Miny modern writers allow, that there is a pulſatory motion in the great veins near the beart; but it there 
tems to be occaſioned by the motion of the diaphragm, and by the regurgitation of the blood in the cavas. . 
Dr Hales obſerved, that the pulſe is quicker in ſmall animals, than in large ones; and this feems to be, becauſe 
1 The velocity of the blood's motion ſeems likewiſe to depend on the greater or 
e degree of irritability of the body through which it circulates. 
rapid than in robuſt ſubjects. In new- born infants, the pulſe uſually beats 120. As we approach to old age, and 
tie ITritability of the body decreaſes, it gradually becomes ſlower; and in advanced life, is found to beat only 60, 50, 


In people of weak habits, it is conſtautly more 


(N) Dr Harvey long ago ſuggeſted, that the blood is poſſeſſed of a living principle; and Mr J. Hunter has lately en- 
Favoured to revive this doctrine, in ſupport of which he has adduced many ingenious arguments. The ſuhject is a 
uridus one, and deſerves to be proſecuted as an inquiry which cannot but be intereſting to phy ſiologiſts. 
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tion, which is afterwards continued through life, inde- 
pendent of the will, by a regular return of blood to the 
auricles in a quantity proportioned to that which is 
thrown into the arteries. 


Canary, XIII. 
Of the CixcuLAaTION, 


a, ArTER what has been obſerved of the ſtruQure 
and action of the heart and its auricles, and likewiſe of 
the arteries and veins ; there ſeem to be but very few 
arguments required to demonſtrate the circulation of the 
blood, which has been long ſince eſtabliſhed as a medi- 
cal truth. This circulation may be defined to be a per- 
petual motion of the blood, in conſequence of the ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries, which impel it thro? all 
the parts of the body, from whence it is brought back 
by the veins to the heart (o). 

b, A very ſatisfactory proof of this circulation, and 
a proof eaſy to be underſtood, may be deduced from the 
different effects of preſſure on an artery and a vein. If 
a ligature, for inſtance, is paſſed round an artery, the veſ- 
ſel ſwells conſiderably between the ligature and the 
heart; whereas, if we tie ap a ven, it oy becomes fill- 
ed between the extremity and the ligature: and this is 
what we every day obſerve in bleeding. The ligature 
we paſs round the arm on theſe occafions cles the 
ſuperficial veins; and, the return of the blood thro? them 
being impeded, they become diſtended. When the li- 
gature is too looſe, the veins are not ſufficiently com- 
preſſed, and the blood continues its progreſs towards 
the heart; and on the contrary, when it 1s made too 
tight, the arteries themſelves become compreſſed, and 
the flow of blood through them being impeded, the 
veins cannot be iſtended: ' 

c, Another phenomenon which effeQually proves the 
circulation, is the loſs of blood that every living animal 
ſuſtains by opening only a ſingle artery of a moderate 
ſize ; for it continues to flow from the wounded veſſel 
till the equilibrium 1s deſtroyed which 1s eſſential to life. 
This truth was not unknown to the ancients ; and it 
ſeems ſtrange that it did not lead them to a knowledge 


of the circulation, as it ſufficiently proves that all the 
other veſſels muſt communicate with that which is o. 
pened. Galen, who lived more than 1500 years ayo, 
drew this concluſion from it; and if we farther obſerve, 
that he deſcribes (after Eraſiſtratus who flouriſhed a. 
bout 450 years before him) the ſeveral valves of the 
heart, and determines their diſpoſition and uſes, it will 
appear wonderful, that a period of near 2000 years 
ſhould afterwards elapſe before the true - courſe of 
the blood was aſcertained. This diſcovery, for which 
we are indebted to the immorta] Harvey, has thrown 
new lights on phyſiology and medicine, and conſtitutes 
one of the moſt important periods of anatomical hi. 
ſtory. | 


| 2 H Ap. XIV. 
Of the Nature of the BLoob. 


a, Broop recently drawn from a vein into a baſon, 
would ſeem to be an homogeneous fluid of a red co- 
lour (y); but, when ſuffered to reſt, it ſoon coagulates, 
and divides into two parts, which are diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of craſſamentum and ſerum. The craſſamen- 
tum is the red coagulum, and the ſerum is the water in 
which it floats. 

b, Each of theſe may be again ſeparated into two o- 
thers. For the e bs being repeatedly waſh- 
ed in warm water, gives out all its red globules; and 
what remains appears to be compoſed of the coagulable 
lymph (, which is a gelatinous ſubſtance, capable of 
being hardened by fire till it becomes perfectly horny: 
and if we expoſe the ſerum to a certain degree of heat, 
part of it will be found to coagulate like the white of 
an egg, and there will remain a clear and limpid water, 
reſembling urine both in its appearance and ſmell. The 
moſt remarkable property of the ſerum is its being 
pervious to the common air. See Alx, ne 48. 

e, The ſerum and craſſamentum differ in their pro- 
portion in different conſtitutions ; in a ſtrong perſon the 
craſſamentum is in a greater proportion to the ſerum, 
than in a weak one; and the ſame difference is found 
to take place in diſeaſes (a). 


EXPLANATION or PLATES XVII. XIX. XX. 


PLATE XVII. 


This plate repreſents the heart in ſitu, all the large 
arteries and veins, with ſome of the muſcles, c. 


MuscLEs, &c.— Sur ERIORETREMITVY.—a, Maſſe- 
ter. b, Complexus. c, Digaſtricus. d, Os hyoides, 
e, Thyroid gland. f, Levator ſcapulæ. g, Cuculla- 
ris. h h, The clavicles cut. i, The deltoid muſcle. 


k, Biceps 


(o) The motion of the blood, and its paſſage from the arteries into the veins, may be perceived, with the aſſiſtance 


of a microſcope, in the tails of fiſhes and in frogs. 


(v) The blood, as it flows through the arteries, is obſerved to be more florid than it is in the veins; and this red- 


neſs ſeems to be acquired in its paſſage through the lungs. 


( It may not be improper to obſerve, that till of late the ceagulable lymph has been confounded with tbe ſerum 
of the blood, which contains a ſubſtance that is likewiſe coagulable though only when expoſed to heat, or Certain 
chemical ſubſtances, whereas the other coagulates ſpontaneouſly when expoſed to the air or to reſt. 25 buff 

(x) When the blood ſeparates into ſerum and craſſamentum, if the latter be covered with a cruſt of a whitih or ; 1 
colour, it has been uſually confidered as a certain proof of the blood's being in a ſtate of too great viſcidity. This app ra, 
ance commonly taking place in inflammatory diſeaſes, has long ſerved to confirm the theory which aſeribes the caule 
of inflammations to lentor and obſtructions. But Dr Fordyce accounts in a different manner for the formation 0 the 
buff. He aſſerts, that when the action of the arteries is increaſed, the blood, inſtead of being more viſcid, 18 he 
the contrary more fluid, than in the ordinary ſtate, previous to inflammation: and that, in conſequence of _ - 
coagulable lymph ſuffers the red globules, which are the heavieſt part of the blood, to fall down to the bottom hero 


it coagulates: ſo that the craſſamentum is divided into two parts; one of which is found to conſiſt of the coagulable 
lymph alone, (in this caſe termed the /, and the other, partly of this and partly of the red globules. 
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Part V. 


k, Biceps flexor cubiti cut. I, Coraco- brachialis. 
m, Triceps extenſor cubiti. n, The heads of the pro- 
nator teres, flexor carpi radialis, and flexor digitorum 
ſublimis, cut. o, The flexor carpi ulnaris, cut at its 
extremity. p, Flexor digitorum profundus. q, Supi- 
nator radii longus, cut at its extremity. r, Ligamen- 
tum carpi tranſverſale. s, Extenſores carpi radiales. 
t, Latiſſimus dorſi. u, Anterior edge of the ſerratus 
anticus major. v, v, The inferior part of the dia- 
phragm. W W, Its anterior edge cut. x, x, The kid- 
neys. y, Tranſverſus abdominis. z, Os ilium. 

IxrERIOR EXTREMITY.—a, Pſoas magnus. 5, I- 
liacus internus. c, The fleſhy origin of the tenſor va- 

inæ femoris. dd, The oſſa pubis cut from each other. 
e, Muſculus pectineus eut ſrom its origin. 5 Short 
head of the triceps adductor femoris cut. g, The great 
head of the triceps. , The long head cut. 7, Vaſtus 
internus. 4, Vaſtus externus. /, Crureus. , Gemel- 
lus. u, Soleus. o, Tibia. p, Peronæus longus. 9, Pe- 
ronæus brevis. , Fibula. 

Hrakr and Broop-vEssELS.—A, The heart, with 
the coronary arteries and veins, B, The right auricle 
of the heart. C, The aorta aſcendens. D, The left 
ſubclavian artery. E, The left carotid artery. F, The 
common trunk which ſends off the right ſubclavian and 
right carotid arteries. G, The carotis externa. H, Ar- 
teria facialis, which ſends off the coronary arteries of 
the lips. I, Arteria temporalis profunda. K, Aor- 
ta deſcendens. L L, The iliac arteries, — which ſend 
off M M, The femoral or crural arteries. N. B. The 
other arteries in this figure have the ſame diſtribution as 
the veins of the ſame name: — And generally, in the 
anatomical plates, the deſcription to be found on the 
one ſide, points out the ſame parts in the other. 
1. The frontal vein. 2, The facial vein. 3, Vena 
temporalis profunda. 4, Vena occipitalis. 5, Vena 
jugularis externa. 6, Vena jugularis interna, covering 
the arteria carotis communis. 7, The vaſcular arch on 
the palm of the hand, which is formed by 8, the radial 
artery and vein, and , the ulnar artery and vein. 
10 10, Cephalic vein. 11, Baſilic vein, that on the 
right ſide, cut. 12, Median vem. 13, The humeral 
vein, which, with the median, covers the humeral ar- 
tery. 14 14, The external thoracic or mammary ar- 
teries and veins. 15, The axillary vein, covering the 
artery. 16 16, The ſubclavian veins, which, with 
(66) the jugulars, form, 17, The vena cava ſupe- 
rior. 18, The cutaneous arch of veins on the fore- part 
of the foot. 19, The vena tibialis antica, covering 
the artery. 20, The vena profunda femoris, covering 
the artery. 21, The upper part of the vena ſaphena 
major. 22, 'The femoral vein. 23 23, The iliac 
eins. 24, 24, Vena cava inferior. 25 25, The renal 
veins covering the arteries. 26 26, The diaphragma- 
tic veins, 


PCATE XIX. 


Ficukk 1. Shews the contents of the thorax and ab- 
domen in ſitu. | 
1, Top of the trachea, or wind-pipe. 2 2, The in- 
ternal jugular veins. 3 3, The ſubclavian veins. 4. The 
vena cava deſcendens. 5, The right auricle of the 
heart, 6, The right ventricle 7, Part of the left 
ventricle, 8, The aorta aſcendens. 9, The pulmo- 
nary artery, 


Vor. I. 


10, The right lung, part of which is cut 


A A 0 M YT. 


off to ſhew the great blood · veſſels. 11, The left lung 
entire. 12 12, The anterior edge of the diaphragm. 
13 13, The two 2 lobes of the liver. 14, The li- 
mentum rotundum. 15, The gall- bladder. 16, The 
omach. 17 17, The jejunum and ilium. 18, The 


ſpleen. 


Fis. 2. Shews the _— ſubſervient to the chylo- 
poietic viſcera, —with thoſe of urine and generation. 

I 1, The under ſide of the two great lobes of the li- 
ver. a, Lobulus Spigelii. 2, The ligamentum ro- 
tundum. 3, The gall-bladder. 4, The pancreas. 
1 The ſpleen. 6 6, The kidneys. 7, The aorta de- 
cendens. 8, Vena cava aſcendens. 9 9, The renal 
veins covering the arteries. 10, A probe under the 
ſpermatic vellels and a bit of the inferior meſenteric 
artery, and over the ureters. 11 11, The ureters. 
12 12, The iliac arteries and veins. 13, The rectum 
inteſtinum. 14, The bladder of urine. | 


Fi. 3. Shews the chylopoietic viſcera, and organs 
ſubſervient to them, taken out of the body entire. 

A A, The under fide of the two great lobes of the 
liver. B, Ligamentum rotundum. C, 'The gall-blad- 
der. D, Ductus cyfticuss E, Ductus Cartons, 
F, Ductus communis choledochus. G, Vena porta- 
rum. H, Arteria hepatica. I I, The ftomach. 
K K, Venæ & arteriæ gaſtro-epiploice, dextræ & 
finiſtre. LL, Venz & arteriz coronariz ventriculi. 
M, The ſpleen. N N, Meſocolon, with its veſſels. 
O O O, Inteſtinum colon. P, One of the ligaments 
of the colon, which is a bundle of longitudinal muſcu- 
lar fibres. Q. D.. Jejunum and ilium. R R, Sig- 
moid flexure of the colon with the ligament continued, 
and over 8, The rectum inteſtinum. T T, Levatores 
ani. U, Sphincter ani. V, The place to which the 
proſtate gland is connected. W, The anus. 


Fig. 4. Shews the heart of a fœtus at the full time, 
with the right auricle cut open to ſhew the foramen o- 
vale, or paſſage between both auricles. 

a, The right ventricle. b, The left ventricle. 
e ©, The outer ſide of the right auricle ſtretched out. 
d d, The poſterior fide, which forms the anterior fide 
of the ſeptum. e, The foramen ovale, with the mem- 
brane or valve which covers the left ſide. f, Vena ca- 
va inferior paſſing through g, A portion of the dia- 
phragm. 

Fis. 5. Shews the Heart and large veſſels of a fœtus 

at the full time. 

a, Theleft ventricle. b, The right ventricle. c, A 
part of the right auricle. d, Left auricle. e e, 'The 
right branch of the pulmonary artery. f, Arteria pul- 
monalis. g g, The left branch of the pulmonary ar- 
tery, with a number of its largeſt branches diſſected 
from the lungs. h, The canalis arterioſus. i, The 
arch of the aorta. k k, The aorta deſcendens. I, The 
left ſubclavian artery. m, The left carotid artery. 
n, The right carotid artery. o, The right ſubclavian 
artery. p, The origin of the right carotid and right 
ſubclavian arteries in one common trunk. q, 'The ve- 
na cava ſuperior or deſcendens. r, The right com- 
mon ſubclavian vein. s, The left common Pbclavian 
vein. 

N. B. All the parts deſcribed in this figure are to be 


found in the adult, except the canalis arterioſus. 
„ PLATE 
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PLATE XX. 
Fio. 1. 1 the under and poſterior ſide of 
t 


e bladder of urine, &c. 
a, The bladder. b b, The inſertion of the ureters. 
e e, The vaſa deferentia, which convey the ſemen from 
the teſticles to d d, The veliculz ſeminales, —and paſs 
through e, The proſtate gland, to diſcharge themſelves 
intof, The beginning of the urethra. 


Fig. 2. A tranſverſe ſection of the penis. 
gg. Corpora cavernoſa penis. h, Corpus caverno- 
ſum urethræ. i, Urethra. k, Septum penis. II, The 
ſeptum between the corpus cavernoſum urethrz, and 


that of the penis. 


Fig. 3. A longitudinal ſection of the penis. 
m m, The corpora cavernoſa penis, divided by o, The 
ſeptum penis. n, The corpus cavernoſum glandis, which 
is the continuation of that of the urethra. 


Fi6. 4. Repreſents the female organs of generation. 
a, That ſide of the uterus which is next the os ſa- 
crum. t, Its fundus. 2, Its cervix. bb, The Fal- 
lopian or uterine tubes, which open into the cavity of 


the uterus ;—but the other end is open within the pel- 


vis, and ſurrounded by cc, The fimbriæ. d d, The 
ovaria. e, The os internum uteri, or mouth of the 
womb. f f, The ligamenta rotunda, which paſſes 
without the belly, and is fixed to the labia pudendi. 
g g, The cut edges of the ligamenta lata, which con- 
nects the uterus to the pelvis. h, The inſide of the va- 
gina. i, The orifice of the urethra. k, The clitoris ſur- 
rounded by (l,) the præputium. m m, The labia pu- 
dendi. nn, The nymphæ. 


Fig. 5. Shews the ſpermatic ducts of the teſticle 

filled with mercury. 

A, The vas deferens. B, Its beginning, which 
forms the poſterior part of the epididymis. C, The 
middle of the epididymis, compoſed of ſerpentine ducts. 
D, The head or anterior part of the epididymis unra- 
velled. e ee e, The whole ducts which compoſe the 
head of the epididymis unravelled. ff, The vaſa defe- 
rentia. g g, Rete teſtis. hh, Some rectilineal ducts 
which ſend off the vaſa deferentia. i i, The ſubſtance 
of the teſticle. 


Fis. 6. The right teſticle entire, and the epididy- 

mis filled with mercury. 

A, The beginning of the vas deferens. B, The vas 
deferens aſcending towards the abdomen. C, The po- 
ſterior part of the epididymis, named globus minor. 
D, The ſpermatic veſſels incloſed in nr. ns ſubſtance. 
E, The body of the epididymis. F, Its head, named 
1 major. G, Its beginning from the teſticle. 


» The body of the teſticle, incloſed in the tunica al- 
buginea. | 


I F y Þ 4 
Of the GLanps and SFECRETIONS. 


a, THe glands are commonly underſtood to. be ſmall, 


(r) The lymphatic and meſenteric glands ſeem now to be conſidered as the only canglobate glands, but their uſe 
has not yet been aſcertained. The veſſels which pour out mucus in different parts of the body are ſuppoſed to be 
fimple follicles, or (mall cylindrical tubes, continued from the ends of arteries. 
many ſuch fimple follicles folded together, in one common covering, and opening into one common ſinus. It has al- 


ready been obſerved in a former note, that it is a ſubject of controverſy how the {iquor pericardii is ſecreted, and how 
the vapour which moiſtens the pleura and pericardium is exhaled into thoſe cavities. 


Part v. 
roundiſh, or oval bodies, formed by the convolution of 
a great number of veſſels, and deſtined to {ſeparate par- 
ticular humours from the maſs of blood. 

b, They are uſually divided into two claſſes. Of 
theſe, the ſingle and ſimple glands which are to be met 
with in different parts of the body, and are either ſoli- 
tary or in diſtinct cluſters, are called conglobate (r); and 
the pancreas, the parotids, and other compound glands, 
which are of a granulated ſubſtance, and appear to be 
compoſed of leſſer glands, are called conglomerate. 

c, The r and the humours they ſe- 
crete, have been already deſcribed in different parts of 
this treatiſe * ; and there only remains for us to exa- * No Y 
mine the general ſtructure of the glands, and to explain 78, 36, 
the mechaniſm of ſecretion, 378, 311, 

On the firſt of theſe ſubjects two different ſyſtems * 
have been formed, each of which has had, and ſtill con- Studt 
tinues to have, its adherents. One of theſe ſyſtems was the glands, 
advanced by Malpighi, who ſuppoſed that an artery, 
entering into a *. ramiſies very minutely through 
its whole ſubſtance; and that its branches ultimately 
terminate in a veſicular cavity or follicle, from whence 
the ſecreted fluid paſſes out through the excretory duct. 
This doctrine at firit met with few opponents: but the 
celebrated Ruyſch, who firſt attempted minute injec- 
tions with wax, afterwards diſputed the exiſtence of 
theſe follicles; and aſſerted, that every gland appears 
to be a continued ſeries of veſſels, which, after being re- 
peatedly convoluted in their courſe through its ſub- 
ſtance, at length terminate in the excretory duct: and 
this ſecond ſyſtem ſeems now to be the moſt generally 
adopted. | 

a, The mode of ſecretion has been explained in a of Gin 
variety of ways, and they are all perfectly hypothetical. 
In ſuch an inquiry, it is natural to aſk, how one gland 
conſtantly ſeparates a particular humour, while another 
— ſecretes one of a very different nature, from the 

lood ? The bile, for inſtance, is ſeparated by the li- 
ver, and the urine by the kidneys. Are theſe ſecre- 
tions to be imputed to any particular diſpoſition in the 
fluids, or is their cauſe to be looked for in the ſolids ? 

b, It has been ſuppoſed, that every gland contains 
within itſelf a fermenting principle, by which it is en- 
abled to change the nature of the blood it receives, and 
to endue it with a particular property. 80 that, ac- 
cording to this ſyſtem, the blood, as it circulates thro' 
the . becomes mixed with the fermenting prin- 
ciple of thoſe glands, and a part of it is converted into 
urine; and again, in the liver, in the ſalival and other 
glands, the bile, the ſaliva, and other juices, are gene- 
rated from a ſimilar cauſe: but it ſeems to be impoſſible 
for any liquor to be confined in a place expoſed to the 
circulation, without being carried away by the torrent 
of blood, every part of which would be equally affect- 
ed; and this ſyitem of fermentation has long been re- 
jected as vague and chimerical. But as the cauſe of ſe- 
cretion continued to be looked for in the fluids, the for- 
mer ſyſtem was ſucceeded by another, in which recourſe 
was had to the analogy of the humours. It was - 

erved, 
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lateguments 


ſerved, that if paper is moiſtened with water, and oil 
and water are afterwards poured upon it, that the wa- 
ter only will be permitted to paſs „ But that, 
on the other hand, if the paper has been previouſly 
ſoaked in oil inſtead of water, the oil only, and not the 
water, will be filtered through it. Theſe obſervations 
led to a ſuppoſition, that every ſecretory organ is ori- 
ginally furniſhed with a humour analogous to that 
which it is afterwards deſtined to ſeparate from the 
blood; and that, in conſequence of this diſpoſition, the 
ſ:cretory veſſels of the liver, for inſtance, will only ad- 
mit the bilious particles of the blood, while all the other 
humours will be excluded. This ſyſtem is an ingenious 


one, but the difficulties with which it abounds are un- 


anſwerable. For oil and water are immiſcible; where- 
as the blood, as it is circulated 1 the body, ap- 
pears to be an homogeneous fluid. Every oi] will paſs 
through a 1 ** moiſtened only with one kind of oil; 
and wine or ſpirits mixed with water will eaſily be fil- 
tered through a paper previouſly ſoaked in water. 
Upon the ſame principle, all our humours, though dif- 
fering in their other properties, yet agrecing in that of 
being perfectly miſcible with each other, will all eafily 
paſs through the ſame filtre. . But theſe are not all the 
objections to this ſyſtem. The humours which are ſup- 
poſed to be placed in the ſecretory veſſels, for the de- 
termination of ſimilar particles from the blood, muſt be 
originally ſeparated without any analogous fluid ; and 
that which happens once, may as eafily happen always. 
Again, it ſometimes happens, from a vicious diſpoſi- 
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tion, that humours are filtered through glands which 
are naturally not intended to afford them a paſſage ; 
and when this has once happened, it ought, according 
to this ſyſtem, to be expected always to do ſo ; where- 
as this is not the caſe, and we are after all naturally led 
to ſeek for the cauſe of ſecretion in the ſolids. It does 
not ſeem-right to aſcribe it to any particular figure of 
the ſecretory veſſels; becauſe the ſoft texture of thoſe 
parts does not permit them to preſerve any conſtant 
ſhape, and our fluids ſeem to be capable of accom- 
modating themſelves to every kind of figure. It will 
therefore be more reaſonable to impute it to the diffe- 
rence of diameter in the orifices of the different ſecre- 
tory veſſels. To this doctrine, objections will likewiſe 
be raiſed ; and it will probably be argued, that the veſ- 
ſels of the liver, for inſtance, will, * this principle, 
afford a paſſage not only to the bile, but to all the other 
humours of leſs conſiſtence with it. This objection can 
only be anſwered, by ſuppoſing that ſecondary veſſels 
exiſt, which originate from the firſt, and permit all the 
humours thinner than the bile to paſs thro' them. The 
bile will then be completely ſecreted, and conveyed in- 
to the veſſels deſtined for its reception. 

c, It ſeems probable, that the degree of diſtance be- 
tween the ſecretory organ and the heart, the convoluted 
courſe of the veſſels, and the angles they form in their 
courſe thro? the glands, together with the different ve- 
locity of the blood, all contribute to diſpoſe the hu- 


mours to ſecretion. 


Or TER BRAIN AND Its INTEGUMENTS, 


AND 


Or THE NERVES. 


Cnavy. I. 
Of the BRAIN and its INTEGUMETS. 


'T2 x bones of the cranium were deſcribed, in the o- 
1 ſteological part, as inclofing the brain, and defend- 
ing it from external injury : but they are not its only 
protection; for when we make an horizontal ſection 
thro* theſe bones, we find this maſs every where ſurround- 
ed by two membranes (), the dura and pia mater. 
a, The firſt of theſe lines the interior ſurface of the 
cranium, to which it adheres ſtrongly at the ſutures, 
and at the many foramina through which veſfels paſs 


between it and the pericranium. The dura mater is 


perfectly ſmooth and inelaſtic; and its inner ſurface is 
conſtantly bedewed with a fine pellucid fluid, which 
every where ſeparates it from the pia mater. The dura 
mater ſends off ſeveral conſiderable proceſſes, which 
divide the brain into ſeparate portions, and prevent 
them from comprefling each other. Of theſe proceſſes 
there is one ſuperior and longitudinal, called the falx 
or fakciform proceſs, from its reſemblance to a ſythe. 
It ariſes from the ſpine of the os frontis, near the criſta 
galli, and extending along in the direction of the ſa- 
gittal ſuture, to beyond « lambdoidal ſuture, divides 
the brain into two hemiſpheres. A little below the 
lambdoidal ſuture, it divides into two broad wings or 


expanſions, called the tranſverſe or lateral proceſſes, 
which prevent the lobes of the cerebrum from preſſing 
on the cerebellum. Beſides theſe there is a fourth, 
which is ſituated under the tranſverſe proceſſes, and, 
being continued to the ſpine of the occiput, divides the 
cerebellum into two lobes. 

b, The blood, after being diſtributed through the 
cavity of the cranium by means of the arteries, is re- 
turned as in the other parts of the body by veins which 
all paſs on to certain channels ſituated behind theſe ſe- 
veral proceſles. 

c, Theſe canals or ſinuſes communicate with each 
other, and empty themſelves into the internal jugular 
veins, which convey the blood into the vena cava. They 
are in fact triangular veins, and like the proceſſes are 
diſtinguiſhed into /ongitudinal and lateral; and where 
theſe three meet, and where the fourth paſſes off, we 
obſerve a fourth ſinus, which is called torcular ; Hero- 

hilus, who firſt deſcribed it, having ſuppoſed that the 
lood at the union of theſe two veins is as it were in 
a preſs. Within the ſinuſes we obſerve minute filaments, 
the chorde Williſſi, which ſeem to add to their ſtrength, 


and prevent their being to much dilated. 


d, The pia mater is a much tenderer and finer mem- 
brane than the dura mater ; being exceedingly deli- 
cate and vaſcular. It inveſts every part of the brain 

Co e 2 and 


\(v) The Greeks call theſe membranes, meninges; but the Arabians, ſuppoſing them to be the ſource of all the o- 


diſtinguiſhed. 


ther membranes of the body, afterwards gave them the names of dura and pia mater, by which they are now uſually 
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and ſends off an infinite number of elongations, which 
inſinuate themſelves between the convolutions, and e- 
ven into the ſubſtance of the brain. This membrane 
is uſually deſcribed as being compoſed of two laminæ, 
of which the exterior one is named tunica arachnoides, 
from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a ſpider's web. 
There are ſeveral parts included under the gene- 
ral denomination of brain. One of theſe, which is of 


the ſofteſt confiſtence, and fills the greateſt part of the 


cavity of the cranium, is the cerebrum, or brain pro-. 


erly fo called; another portion, which is ſeated in the 
inferior and poſterior part of the head, is the cerebellum; 
and a third, which derives its origin from both theſe, 
is the medulla oblongata. 

a, The cerebrum is a medullary maſs of a moderate 
conſiſtence, filling up exactly all the ſuperior part of 
the cavity of the cranium, and divided into two hemi- 
ſpheres by the falx of the dura mater. Each of theſe 
hemiſpheres is diſtinguiſhed into an anterior, a middle 
and a pyſterior lobe. The firſt of theſe is lodged on the 
orbital proceſſes of the os frontis ; the middle lobes he 
in the middle of the foſſæ of the baſis of the cranium; 
and the poſterior lobes are placed on the tranſverſe ſep- 
tum of the os occipitis, immediately over the cerebel- 
lum, from which they are ſeparated by the lateral pro- 
ceſſes of the dura mater. | 

b, The cerebrum appears ta be compoſed of two 
diſtin& ſubſtances. Of theſe the exterior one, which 
is of a greyiſh or aſh-colour, is called the cortex, and 
is ſomewhat ſofter than the other, which 1s very white, 
and is called medulla or ſubſtantia alba. 

c, After having removed the falx, and ſeparated the 
two hemiſpheres ; Jo each other, we perceive a white 
convex body, the corpus calloſum, which is a portion 
of the medullary ſubſtance, uniting the two hemiſpheres 
to each other, and not inveſted by the cortex. By 
making an horizontal incifion in the brain, on a level 
with this corpus calloſum, we diſcover two oblong ca- 
vities, named the anterior or lateral ventricles, one in 
each hemiſphere. Theſe two ventricles, which com- 
municate with each other poſteriorly, are ſeparated 
from each other throughout the greateit part of their 
extent, by a very fine medullary partition, called „e- 
tum lucidum, from its delicacy and tranſparency. This 
ſeptum is attached ſuperiorly to a production of the 
corpus calloſum, called the fornixx When we have 
removed this fornix, we diſcover ſeveral. eminences, 
four pair of which follow each other very regularly; 
and theſe are the corpora /triata,. the thalami neruarum 


epticorum, and four others which M. Winſlow has na- 


med tubercula quadrugemina. The corpora ftriata de- 
rive their name from their ſtriated appearance, which 
ſeems to be occaſioned by an intermixture of the cor- 
tical and medullary ſubſtances of the brain. The a- 
lami nervorum apticorum are fo called becauſe the op- 
tic nerves ariſe chiefly from them; and they are like- 
wiſe compoſed both of the cortex and medulla. The 
tubercula quadrugemina are four ſmaller eminences, ſi- 
tuated behind the two other pair we juſt now deſcribed. 
The pineal gland, rendered fo famous by Deſcartes, 
who ſuppoſed it to be the ſeat of the ſoul, is a ſmall, 
ſoft, aud oval body, about the ſize of a pea, ſituated be- 


hind the thalami, immediately above the fubereula. Un- 
der the thalami, we obſerve another cavity, which con. 
ſtitutes the third ventricle of the brain, and commu- 
nicates with the anterior ventricles, with the glan- 
dula pituitaria, and likewiſe with the fourth ventricle, 
Its communication with the anterior ventricles is by 
means of a very narrow opening or rima, which ex- 
tends from the anterior portion of the third ventricle 

to the poſterior portion of the two others, where the 
communicate with each other, and with the glandula 
pituitaria, by a canal, which from its form is called 
infundibulum. The glandula pituitaria is a ſoft and 
ſpongy body, placed upon the ſella turcica. The third 
ventricle communicates with the fourth ventricle, which 
is placed between the cerebellum and medulla oblon- 
gata, by means of a JE or channel, which is the 
aquæductus Sylvii. The anterior ventricles, the thala- 
mi nervorum opticorum, the pineal gland, the tubercula 
quadrugemina, and other parts near theſe, are covered 
by an exceeding fine delicate and vaſcular membrane 
called plexus choroides. 

The cerebellum, which is divided into two lobes, 
is of a more firm and compact ſubſtance than the cere- 
brum; but, like that, is compoſed of the cortical and 
medullary ſubſtances. From each fide of the fourth 
ventricle of the brain, there ariſes a medullary trunk, 
which is diſtributed through the medullary ſubſtance of 
the cerebellum, by an infinite number of ramifications, 
which may be obſerved by making a vertical ſection of 
the cerebellum, where the — what is called 
arbor vitæ. The reunion of the medullary ſubſtance of 


the cerebrum and cerebellum, at the baſis of the cra- 


nium, forms the medulla oblongata, which extends ta 
X * foramen of the occipital bone. 


e medulla ſpinalis, which fills the vertebral ca- Medulla 


nal from this foramen to the inferior portion of the os nalis. 


ſacrum, is a continuatipn of the medulla oblongata, 
but with ſome little difference in its compoſition z the 
latter being altogether made up of the medullary ſub- 
ſtance; whereas the medulla ſpinalis appears to have its 
middle part compoled of a brownith maſs, reſembling 
the cortical ſubſtance of the brain. The medulla ſpi- 
nalis is inveſted by a continuation of the membranes of 
the brain (v); and the pia mater, by ſending off pro- 
ductions into its ſubſtance, affords a ſupport to the 
blood-veſlels as they ramify through it. 


Of the NERVES. 
a, Tas nerves are white and gliſtening chords, dif- 


fering from each other in ſize, colour, and conſiſtence, 
and deriving their origin from the medulla oblongata 
and medulla ſpinalis. Anatomiſts deſcribe forty pair 
of theſe nerves; ten of which originate from the me- 


dulla oblongata, and thirty from the medulla ſpinalis. 


b, By carefully and gently elevating the brain from 
the baſis of. the crantum, we find the firſt tenſpair ari- 
ſing in the following order: 1. The zervi offactority 
dilkributed thro” the pituitary membrane, which con- 
ſtitutes the organ of ſmell. 2. The optici, which go 
to. the eyes,. where they receive the impreſſions * 8 

ible 


(v) The diſſection of the brain requires conſiderable dexterity; and the reader, till he has ſeen ſuch a diſſection. 


performed, will perhaps not be able to derive very clear ideas of its anatomy, from any deſcription he can meet with 
af it in beoks. The uſes of its ſeveral parts have never yet been aſcertained, | 
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Gble objects. 3. The oculorum motores To called, be- 
cauſe they are diſtributed to the muſcles of the eye. 
4. The pathetict, diſtributed to the ſuperior oblique 
muſcles of the eyes, the motion of which is expreſſive 
of certain paſſions of the ſoul. 5. The nerves of this 

air ſoon divide into three principal branches, and each 
of theſe has a different name. Its upper diviſion is the 
opthalmicus, which is diſtributed. to various parts of the 
eyes, eye-lids, forchead, noſe, and integuments of the 
face. The ſecond is called the maxillaris ſuperior, and 
the third maxillaris inferior, both which names allude 
to their diſtribution. 6. The abductores; each of theſe 


nerves is diſtributed to the abductor muſcle of the eye, 


ſo called becauſe it helps to draw the globe of the eye 
from the noſe. 7. The auditorii (w), which are diſtri- 
buted through the organs of _— 8. The par va- 

um, which derives its name from the great number of 
parts to which it gives branches, both in the thorax and 
abdomen. 9. The /inguales, or hypogleſſi, which are di- 
ſtributed to the tongue, and appear to contribute both 
to the organ of taſte, and to the motions of the tongue. 
10. A pair which is diſtributed to the muſcles of the 
head and neck. 

c, It has been already obſerved, that the ſpinal mar- 
row ſends off thirty pair of nerves, and theſe are chiefly 
diſtributed to the exterior parts of the trunk, and to 
the extremities. They are commonly diſtinguiſhed in- 
to the cervical, dorſal, lumbar, and ſacral nerves. The 
cervical, which paſs out from between the ſeveral ver- 
tebræ of the neck, are ſeven in number; the dor/al, 
twelve; the /umbar, five; and the 2 five (x). 

d, In the following courſe of the nerves both of the 
medulla oblongata and medulla ſpinalis, we obſerve, in 
many of them, irregular enlargements of their ſubſtance, 
which are called garglions. Theſe knots or tumours 
are not the effects of diſeaſe, but are to be met with in 
the ſame parts of the ſame nerves both in the fœtus 
and the adult, : 

e, Some writers have conſidered them as ſo many 
little brains; and many other theories have been form- 
ed concerning them; none of which, however, have as 
yet led to aſcertain their uſe. | 

f, The nerves, like the blood-veſſels, in their courſe 
through the body, communicate with each other; and 
each of theſe communications conſtitutes what is called 
a plexus, from whence branches are again detached to 
different parts of the body. Some of theſe are conſtant, 
and conſiderable enough to be diſtinguiſhed by parti- 
cular names, as the ſemilunar plexus, the pulmonary 
plexus, the hepatic, the cardiac, &c. 

g, It would be foreign to the purpoſe of this article 
lo follow the nerves through all their diſtributions ; 
but it may be remembered, that, in deſcribing the dif- 
ferent viſcera, mention was made of the nerves diſtri- 
buted to them. There is one pair, however, called the 
intercy/tal, or great ſympathetic nerve ; which ſeems to 
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deſerve a particular deſcription, becauſe it has an al- 
moſt univerſal conneQion and correſpondence with all 
the other nerves of the body. Authors are not per- 
fectly agreed about the origin of the intercoſtal: but it 
may perhaps not improperly be deſcribed as begin- 
ning from filaments of the fifth and ſixth pair; it thin 
paſſes out of the cranium, through the' bony canal of 
the carotid; from whence it deſcends laterally cloſe to 
the bodies of the vertebræ, and receives branches from 
almoſt all the vertebral nerves; forming almoſt as many 

anglions in its courſe through the thorax and abdomen. 

t ſends off an infinite number of branches to the viſ- 
cera in thoſe cavities, and forms ſeveral plexus with the 
branches of the eighth pair or par vagum. 

, That the nerves are deſtined to convey the prin- 
ciples of motion and ſenſibility to the brain from all 
parts of the ſyſtem, there can be no doubt ; but how 
theſe effects are produced, no one has ever yet been 
able to determine. The inquiry has been a conſtant 
ſource of hypotheſis in all ages; and has produced ſome 
ingenious E and many erroneous poſitions, but 
without having hitherto afforded much ſatisfactory in- 
formation. 

i, The nerves appear to be perfectly inelaſtic, and 
are covered by the dura and pia mater; ſeeming to owe 
their firmneſs to the former of theſe tunics. 

Ek, Some phyſiologiſts have conſidered a trunk of 
nerves as a ſolid cord, capable of being divided into an 
infinite number of filaments, by means of which the im- 
preſſions of feeling are conveyed to the ſenſorium com- 
mune. Others have ſuppoſed it to be a canal, which 
afterwards ſeparates into more minute channels; or, 
perhaps, as being an aſſemblage of many very ſmall and 
diſtinct tubes, connected to each other, and thus form- 
ing a cylindrical cord. They who contend for their be- 
ing ſolid bodies, are of opinion, that feeling is occa- 
ſioned by vibration: ſo that, for inſtance, according to 
this ſyſtem, by pricking the finger, a vibration would 
be occaſioned in the nerve diſtributed through its ſub - 
ſtance; and the effects of this vibration, when extended 
to the ſenforium, would be an excital of pain. But the 
inelaſticity, the ſoftneſs, the connection, and the fitu- 
ation of the nerves, are ſo many proofs that. vibration 
has no ſhare in the cauſe of feeling, 

I, Others have ſuppoſed, that in the brain and ſpi- 
nal marrow a very ſubtile fluid is ſecteted, and from 
thence conveyed through the imperceptible tubes which 
they conſider as exiſting in the nerves. They have far- 
ther ſuppoſed, that this very ſubtile fluid, to which they 
have given the name of animal ſpirits, is ſecreted in the 
cortical ſubſtance of the brain and ſpinal marrow, from 
whence it paſſes through the medullary ſubſtance. 
This, like the other ſyſtem, is founded altogether on 
hypotheſis ; but it ſeems to be an hypothelis derived 
from much more probable principles, and there arc 
many ingenious arguments to be brought in its ſupport. 
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(W) This pair, ſoon aſter its entrance into the meatus auditorius internus, ſeparates into two branches. One of theſe 
« of a very ſoft and pulpy conſiſtence, is called the portio 1911s of the ſeventh pair, and is ſpread over the inner part of 
i 


ce ear, The other paſſes out through the aqueduct of Fallopius in a firm chord, which is diſtizgaifhed as the pi 
+72, and is diſtributed to the external ear, and other parts of the neck and face. ; 

ay The reader will obſerve, that the amount of theſe ſeveral diviſions is only 29 pair. But there is another pair 
ys the ſpinal, which ariſes from the medulla ſpinalis at its beginning, and, aſcending through the great foramen of 
5 ; 06 ccorpithe into the cramum, paſſes out again cloſe to the eighth pair, with which however it does not unite; and 
n 4 terwards diſtributed chiefly to the muſcles of the neck, back, and ſcapula. In this courſe it ſends off filaments 
v Uiffcrent parts, and likewiſe communicates with ſeveral other nerves. 
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Part VI, 


EXPLANATION or PLATE XVIII. 


FIG. 1. Repreſents the inferior part of the brainz— 
the anterior part of the whole ſpine, including the me- 
dulla ſpinalis;—with the origin and large portions of 
all the Nerves. 

AA, The anterior lobes of the cerebrum. BB, The 
lateral lobes of the cerebrum. CC, The two lobes of 
the cerebellum. D, Tuber annulare. E, 'The paſſage 
from the third ventricle to the infundibulum. F, The 
medulla oblongata, which ſends off the medulla ſpiaalis 
through the ſpine. G G, That part of the os occipitis 
which is placed above (H H), the tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the firſt cervical vertebra. II, &c. The ſeven cer- 
vical vertebræ, with their intermediate cartilages. 
KK, &c. The twelve dorſal vertebrz, with their inter- 
mediate cartilages. LL, &c. The five lumbar verte- 
bræ, with their intermediate cartilages. M, The os 
ſacrum. N, The os coccygis. 

Nerves.—1 1, The firſt pair of nerves, named olſac- 
tory, which go to the noſe. 22, The ſecond pair, na- 
med optic, which goes to form the tunica retina of the 
eye. 3 3, The third pair, named motor oculi ; it ſup- 
bier moſt of the muſcles of the eye-ball. 4 4, The 
fourth pair, named pathetic, — which is wholly ſpent 
upon the muſculus trochlearis of the eye. 5 5, The 
fifth pair divides into three branches. — The firſt, na- 
med cht ie, goes to the orbit, ſupplies the lachry- 
mal gland, and {ends branches out to the forchead and 
noſe. The ſecond, named ſuperior maxillary, ſupplies 
the tecth of the upper jaw, and ſome of the muſcles of 
the lips. —The third, named inferior maxillary, is ſpent 
upon the muſcles and teeth of the lower jaw, tongue, 
and muſcles of the lips. 6 6, The fixth pair, which, 
after ſending off the beginning of the intercoſtal or 
great ſympathetic, is ſpent upon the abductor oculi. 


77, The feventh pair, named auditory, divides into two 


branches.—The largeſt, named portio mollis, is ſpent 

n the internal ear. —The ſmalleſt, portio dura, joins 
to the fifth pair within the internal ear by a reflected 
branch from the ſecond of the fifth; and within the tym- 
panum, by a branch from the third of the fifth, named 
chorda tympani.—Vid. fig. 3. near B. 88, &c. The 
eighth pair, named par vagum,— which accompanies 
the intercoſtal, and 1s ſpent upon the tongue, larynx, 
pharynx, lungs, and XEN 99, The ninth 
pair, which are ſpent upon the tongue. 10 10. &c. 
The intercoſtal, or great ſympathetic, which is ſeen from 
the ſixth pair to the bottom of the pelvis on each fide 
of the ſpine, and joining with all the nerves of the 


ſpine in its progreſs ſupplying the heart, and, with 
the par vagum, the contents of the abdomen and pelvis 
11 11, The acceſſorius, which is ſpent upon the ſterno. 
cleido-maſtoidzus and trapezius muſcles. 12 1 2, The 
firſt cervical nerves;—13 1 81 The ſecond cervical nerves; 
— both ſpent upon the muſcles that lie on the neck, and 
teguments of the neck and head. 14 14, The third 
cervical nerves, which, after ſending off (15 15, &c. 

the phrenic nerves to the diaphragm, ſupply the — 
cles and teguments that lie on the fide of the neck and 
top of the ſhoulder. 16 16, The brachial plexus, for. 
med by the fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh cervicals, and 
firſt dorſa) nerves, — which ſupply the muſcles and tegu- 
ments of the ſuperior extremity. 17 17, The twelve 
dorſal, or proper intercoſtal nerves, which are ſpent 
_ the intercoſtal muſcles and ſome of the large muſ- 
cles which lie upon the thorax. 18 18, The five lum- 
bar pairs of nerves, which ſupply the lumbar and ab- 
dominal muſcles, and ſome of the teguments and muſ- 
cles of the inferior extremity. 19 19, The facro-ſcia- 
tic, or poſterior crural nerve, formed by the two infe- 
rior lumbar, and three ſuperior of the os ſacrum. This 
large nerve ſupplies the greateſt part of the muſcles and 
teguments of the inferior extremity, 20, 'The ſtoma- 
chic plexus, formed by the eighth pair. 21 21, Branch- 
es of the ſolar or cæliac plexus, E by the eighth 
pair and intercoſtals, which ſupply the ſtomach and 
chylopoietic viſcera. 22 22, Branches of the ſuperior 
and inferior meſenteric plexuſes, formed by the eighth 
pair and intercoſtals, which ſupply the chylopoietic viſ- 
cera, with part of the organs of urine and generation. 
23 23, Nerves which accompany the ſpermatic cord. 
24 24, The hypogaltric plexus, which ſupplies the or- 
gans of urine and generation within the pelvis. 

F16. 2, 3, 4, 5. Shew different views of the in- 
ferior part of the brain, cut perpendicularly through 
the middle, - with the origin and large portions of all 
the nerves which paſs out through the bones of the cra- 
nium,—and the three firſt cervicals. 

A, The anterior lobe. B, The lateral lobe of the 
cerebrum. C, One of the lobes of the cerebellum. 
D, Tuber annulare. E, Corpus pyramidale, in the 
middle of the medulla oblongata. F, The corpus oli- 
vare, in the ſide of the medulla oblongata. G, The 
medulla oblongata. H, The medulla isse 

Nxxvrs.— I 23 45 678 and , Pairs of nerves. 
10 10, Nervus acceſſorius, which comes from 11, 12 
and 13, the three firſt cervical nerves. 


PART VII. Or THE SENSES AND THEIR ORGANS. 


| Cuay. 1. 
Of the Senses in General. 


a, THE word ſenſe, among phyſiologiſts, ſeems to 

imply, not only the ſenſation excited in the 

mind by certain impreſſions made on the body, but 

likewiſe the organ deſtined to receive and tranſmit theſe 
impreſſions to the ſenſorium. | 

| 6 The ſenſes are uſually deſcribed as being only five 

in number; but a very litile attention only ſeems to be 


required to perceive, that a greater number may very 
properly be admitted. Hunger and thirf} are ſenſations 
which have each their peculiar organ; and that of pain 
ſeems to be extended through all the parts endued with 
ſenſibility. But the five ſenkes here to be deſcribed, are 
the exterior ſenſes of touch, taſte, ſmelling, viſion, and 
hearing. Fach of theſe organs being of a peculiar 
ſtructure, is ſuſceptible only of particular impreſſions, 
which will be pointed out as we proceed to deſ 
each of them ſeparately. 
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Cuap. II. 


Of the Senſe of FRELING. 


a, Tus ſenſe of feeling is perhaps ſeated in all 
parts of the body, but is commonly ſaid to be confined 
to the nervous papillæ of the cutis or true ſkin, which, 
with their appendages and their ſeveral uſes, have been 
already deſcribed. f : 

b, The exterior properties of bodies, ſuch as their 
ſolidity, their humidity, their inequality, their ſmooth- 
neſs, dryneſs, or fluidity, and likewiſe their degree-of 
heat, ſeem all to be capable of making different impreſ- 
ſions on the papillæ, and conſequently of exciting differ- 
ent ideas in the ſenſorium commune. But the organ of 
touch, like all the other ſenſes, is not equally delicate in 
exery part of the body, or in every ſubject ; being in 
ſome much more exquiſite than in others. 


CHaAvr, III. 
Of the TasTE. 


a, Tas ſenſe of taſte is ſeated chiefly in the tongue, 
the ſituation and figure of which are ſufficiently known. 
The tongue 18 divided into its hai and apex ; is thinner 
at its edges than it is in its middle part; and has a line 
extending from its baſis to its apex, which divides it as 
it were into two equal portions, and is called linea lin- 
gue mediana. The tongue is compoſed of muſcular 
fibres, which are diſpoſed in every direction. Some of 
theſe fibres paſs out from it in different ways, and form 
three muſcles on each fide; while others are confined 


altogether to the tongue, and terminate chiefly on its 


ſurface. 

b, From its ſuperior ſurface ariſe an infinite number 
of papille ; which may be divided into three claſſes, the 
capitatæ, ſe mi- lenticulares, and pyramidales. The firſt 
of theſe are the largeſt and moſt eaſy of demonſtration. 
They are ſituated towards the baſis of the tongue; and 
are deſcribed as reſembling muſhrooms, which are con- 
nected to the tongue only by a very ſmall neck. The 
ſemi-lenticulares differ only from the capitate in ha- 
ving the whole ſurface of their baſis attached to the 
tongue, of which they occupy the middle portion. 'The 
pyramidales are more minute papillæ, of a conical ſhape, 
very numerous on the apex and borders of the tongue. 

c, Towards the baſis of the tongue, we meet with 
« little cavity named by Morgagni framen cæcum, the 
uſe of which has not yet been aſcertained. 

d, The tongue is. covered by a continuation of the 
cuticle which = the inſide of the mouth. This tu- 
nic every where exactly embraces the papillz, and is 
exceedingly ſoft and pulpy from the perpetual warmth 
and moiſture of the parts. At the under part of the 
tongue it makes a reduplication called the fr.enum, 
which ſerves to prevent the too great motion of the 
tongue, and to fix it in its ſituation. But beſides this 
attachment, the tongue is connected, by means of its 
muſcles and membranous ligaments, to the lower jaw, 
the os hyoides, and the ſtyloid proceſſes. 

e, The tongue receives its arteries and veins ſrom 
the internal carotids and jugulars. At the ſides of the 
ſrenum we obſerve two conſiderable veins called the 
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ranular veins ; and the arteries which correſpond with 
them have the ſame name. 'The tongue receives very 
conſiderable branches of nerves on each fide, from the 
fifth and ninth pair. The former of theſe are loſt at 
the apex of the tongue, and the latter are ſpread over 
its baſis. 5 

f, The variety of taſtes ſeems to be occaſioned by 
the different impreſſions made on the papillz by the 
principles of our aliment; but the mechanical reaſon 
of this diverſity, has not yet been determined, It has 
been looked for in the ſaline particles of our food; and, 
in genera), whatever contains leſs ſalt than the ſaliva is 
found to be infipid. 

g, The different ſtate of the papillæ with reſpect te 
their moiſture, their figure, or their covering, ſeems to 
produce a conſiderable difference in the taſte, not onl 


in different people, but in the ſame ſubject in ſickneſs. 


and in health. The great uſe of the taſte ſeems to be 
to enable us to diſtinguiſh wholeſome and ſalutary food 
from that which is unhealthy ; and we obſerve that 
many quadrupeds, by having their papillæ very large 
and long, have the faculty of diſtinguiſhing flavours 
with infinite accuracy. 


Cnay. IV. 
Of SMELLI1NG. 


a, Tuis, like the ſenſe of taſte, ſeems intended to 
direct us to a proper choice of aliment; and is chiefly 
ſeated in the noſe, which is diſtinguiſhed into its ex- 
ternal and internal parts. The fituation and figure of 
the former of theſe do not ſzem to require a defaition. 
It is compoſed of bones and cartilages, covered by muſ- 
cular fibres and by the common integuments. The 
bones make up the upper portion, and the cartilages 
the lower one. The ſeptum narium, like the noſe, is 
likewiſe in part bony, and in part cartilaginous. Theſe 
—_— and their connections were defcribed in the ofte- 
ology. 

6 The internal part of the noſe, beſides the offa 
ſpongioſa, has fix cavities or finuſes, the maxillary, the 

frontal, and the ſphenoid, which were all deſcribed with 


the bones of the head. They all open into the noſtrils; 


and the noſe likewiſe communicates with the mouth, la- 
rynx, and pharynx, behind the velum palati. 

c, All theſe ſeveral parts, which are included in the 
internal diviſion of the noſe, viz. the inner ſurface of 
the noſtrils, the lamellæ of the oſſa ſpongioſa, and the 
ſinuſes, are lined by a thick and very vaſcular mem- 
brane, which is the membrana pituitaria Schneidert. 
This membrane is truly the organ of — but its 
real ſtructure does not yet ſeem to be perfectly under- 
ſtood. It appears to be a continuation of the cuticle, 
which lines the inner ſurface of the mouth. In ſome 

arts of the noſe it is ſmooth and firm, and in others it 
18 looſe and ſpongy. It is conſtantly moiſtened by a 
mucilaginous lymph, of which the finer parts are car- 
ried off probably by the air we breathe; and the re- 
mainder, by being retained in the ſiuuſes, acquires con- 
ſiderable confiftence (v). 

d, The artcries and veins, which are diſtributed ta 
this membrane, are branches from the external carotids 
and jugulars. The firit pair of nerves, the o//a&ory, 

are 


v) The manner in which this mucus is ſecreted, is not determined. Some writers have deſcribed this membrane 


% being glandular; but no glands appear to exiſt in it. 
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are ſpread over every part of it, and it likewiſe receives 
a branch from the fifth pair. * 
e, After what has been ſaid of the pituitary mem- 
brane, it will not be difficult to conceive how the air we 
draw in at the noſtrils, being impregnated with the ef- 
fluvia of bodies, excites in us that kind of ſenſation we 
call ſmelling. As theſe effluvia, from their being ex- 
ceedingly light and volatile, cannot be _ in a 
ſmall quantity of making any great impreſſion on the 
extremities of the olfactory nerves, it was neceſſary to 
give conſiderable extent to the pituitary membrane, 
that by this means a greater number of odoriferous par- 
ticles might be admitted at the ſame time. When we 
wiſh to take in much of the effluvia of any thing, we 
naturally cloſe the mouth, that all the air we inſpire, 
may paſs through the noſtrils ; and at the ſame time, 
by means of the muſcles of the noſe, the noſtrils are di- 
lated, and a greater quantity of air is drawn into them. 
f, In many quadrupeds, the ſenſe of ſmelling is much 
more extenſive and delicate than it is in the human ſub- 
ject; and in the human ſubject, it ſeems to be more 
perfect, the leſs it is vitiated by a variety of ſmells. It 
is not always in the ſame ſtate of perfection, being na- 
turally affected by every change in the pituitary mem- 
brane, and of the lymph with which that membrane is 
moiſtened. | 


CHAx. V. 
Of the EAR, and HEARING. 


a, Tur ear is commonly diſtinguiſhed into external 
and internal. The former includes all that we are able 
to diſcover without diſſection, and the meatus audito- 
rius, as far as the tympanum; and the latter, all the 
other parts of the ear. 

b, The external ear is a cartilaginous funnel, cover- 
ed by the common integuments, and attached, by 
means of its ligaments and muſcles, to the temporal 
bone. Although capable only of a very obſcure mo- 
tion, it is found to have two muſcles. Different parts 
of it are diſtinguiſhed by different names. All its carti- 
laginous part is called ala or wing, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the ſoft and pendent part below, called the Je. 
Its outer circle, or REO is called helix; and the ſemi- 
circle within this, antibelix. The moveable cartilage 
placed immediately before the meatus auditorious, 
which it may be made to cloſe exactly, is named tra- 
gui; and an eminence oppoſite to this at the extremity of 
the antihelix, is called antitragus. The concha is a con- 
fiderable cavity formed by the extremities of the helix 
and antihelixx The meatus auditorius, which at its 0- 

ening is cartilaginous, is covered by a very thin mem- 
SI which 1s a continuation of the cuticle from the 
ſurface of the ear. 

c, In this canal we find a yellow wax, which is ſup- 
poſed to be ſecreted by very minute glands or follicles 
at the beginning of the meatus. This ſecretion, which 
is at firſt of an oily conſiſtence, defends the membrane 
of the tympanum from the injuries of the air, and by 
its bitterneſs prevents minute inſects from entering in- 
to the ear. But, when from negle& or diſeaſe it ac- 
cumulates in too great a quantity, it ſometimes occa- 
ſions deafneſs. The inner extremity of the meatus is 


(2) Anatomiſts have uſually deſcribed three muſcles of the malleus; the externus, obliguus, and internus. Others 
ſpeak only of two; but the in/ernus only ſeems to deſerve the name of muſcle, the others being truly ligaments. 


Part VII. Par 
cloſed by a very thin, tranſparent membrane, the em. 
brana tympani, which is ſet in a bony circle like the 
head of a drum. The upper edge of this membrane 
not being always cloſe to the bone, affords a paſſage to 
the air between the external and internal ear. Under 
the membrana tympani runs a branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves, called chorda tympani z and beyond this 
membrane is the cavity of the tympanum, which is a- 
bout ſeven or eight lines wide, and half ſo many in 
depth ; it is irregular, and every where lined by a very 
fine membrane. There are four openings to be obſer. 
ved in this cavity, It communicates with the mouth 
by means of the Eu/tachian tube. This canal, which is 
in part bony and in part cartilaginous, begins by a 
very narrow opening at the anterior and almoſt ſupe. 
perior part of the tympanum, increaſing in fize as it 
advances towards the palate of the mouth, where it ter- 
minates by an oval opening. This tube is every where 
lined by the ſame membrane that covers the inſide of the 
mouth. The real uſe of this canal does not ſeem to have 
been hitherto ſatis factorily aſcertained ; but ſound would 
ſeem to be conveyed through it to the membrana tym- 
pani, deaf perſons being +. wh obſerved to liſten atten- 
tively with their mouths open. Oppoſite to this is a 
minute paſſage, which leads to the ſinuoſities of the ma- 
ſtoid proceſs; and the two other openings, which are in 
the internal proceſs of the os petroſum, are the Entra 
ovalis and feneſtra rotunda, both which are covered by 
a very fine membrane. 8 

d, There are three diſtinct bones in the cavity of the 
tympanum; and theſe are the malleus, incus, and faper. 
Beſides theſe, there is a fourth, which is the os orbicu- 
lare, conſidered by ſome anatomiſts as a proceſs of the 
flapes, which is neceſſarily broken off by the violence 
we are obliged to uſe in getting at theſe bones; but, 
when accurately conſidered, it ſeems to be a diſtin& 
bone. | 

e, The malleus is ſuppoſed to reſemble a hammer, 
being larger at one extremity, which is its head, than 
it is at the other, which is its handle. The latter 1s at- 
tached to the membrana tympani, and the head of the 
bone is articulated with the incus. 

The incus, as it is called from its ſhape, though it 
ſeems to have leſs reſemblance to an anvil than to one 
of the dentes molares with its roots widely ſepatated 
from each other, is diſtinguiſhed into its body and its 
legs. One of its legs is placed at the entry of the canal 
9 leads to the maſtoid proceſs; and the other, 
which is ſomewhat longer, is articulated with the ſfapei, 
or rather with the os orbiculare, which is placed between 
them. 

g. The third bone is very properly named fapes, be- 
ing perfectly ſhaped like a ſtirrup. Its baſis is fixed in- 
to the /eneſtra ovalis, and its upper part is articulated 
with the os orbiculare. What is called the fere/ira ro- 
tunda, though perhaps improperly, as it is more oval 
than round, is obſerved a little above the other, in an 
eminence formed by the os petroſum, and is cloſed by 
a continuation of the membrane that lines the inner ſur- 
face of the tympanum. The ſtapes and malleus arc 
each of them furniſhed with a little muſcle (2) 

h, The /abyrinth, is the only part of the ear which 


remains to be deſcribed. It is fituated in the 0s * 
; um, 
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ſum, and is ſeparated from the tympanum by a parti- 
tion which is every where bony, except at the two fe- 
neſtræ. It is compoſed of three parts; and theſe are 
the veſtibulum, the ſemicircular caxals, and the cochlea. 

i, The ve/tibulum 18 an a ee cavity, much ſmaller 
than the tympanum, ſituated nearly in the centre of 


the os petroſum, between the tympanum, the cochlea, 


and the ſemicircular canals. It is open on the fide of 
the tympanum by means of the feneſtra ovalis, and com- 
municates with the upper portion of the cochlea by an 
oblong foramen, which is under the feneſtra ovalis, 
from which it is ſeparated only by a very thin partition. 

K, Each of the three /emicircular canals forms about 
half a circle of nearly a line in diameter; and running 
each in a different direction, they are diſtinguiſhed into 
vertical, oblique, and horizontal. Theſe three canals open 
by both their extremities into the veſtibulum; but the 
vertical and the obiigue being united together at one 
of their extremities, there are only five oritices to be ſeen 
in the veſtibulum. 

|, The cochlea is a canal which takes a ſpiral courſe, 
not unlike the ſhell of a ſnail. From its baſis to its apex 
it makes two turns and a half; and is divided into two 
canals by a very thin lamina or ſeptum, which 1s in part 
bony, and in part membranous, in ſuch a manner, that 
theſe two canals only communicate with each other at 
the point. One of them opens into the veſtibulum, and 
the other is covered by the membrane that cloſes the 
feneſtra rotunda. The bony lamella which ſeparates the 
two canals, is exceedingly thin, and fills about two 
thirds of the diameter of the canal. 'The reſt of the 
ſeptum is compoſed of a moſt delicate membrane, which 
lines the whole inner ſurface of the cochlea, and ſeems 
to form this diviſion in the ſame manner as the two 
membranous bags of the pleura, by being applied to 
each other, form the mediaſtinum. 

m, The arteries of the externa] ear come from the 
temporal and occipital, and its veins paſs into the ju- 
ow The internal ear receives branches of arteries 
rom the baſilary and internal carotid; and its veins 
empty themſelves into the finuſes of the dura mater, 
and into the internal jugular. 

n, The portio mollis of the ſeventh pair is diſtribu- 
ted through the cochlea, the ve/tibulum, and the femi- 
circular canals; and the portio dura ſends off a branch 
to the tympanum, and other branches to the external 
tar and parts near it. 

o, The ſenſe of hearing, in producing which all the 
parts we have deſcribed aſſiſt, is occaſioned by a certain 
modulation of the air collected by the funnel-like ſhape 
of the external ear, and conveyed through the meatus 
auditorius to the membrana tympani. That ſound is 
propagated by means of the air, is very eaſily proved 
y ringing a bell under the receiver of an air- pump: 
the ſound it affords being found to diminiſh gradually 
as the air becomes exhauſted, till at length it ceaſes to 
be heard at all. Sound moves through the air with 
great velocity; but the ſtrength of the ſound ſeems to 


depend on the ſtate of the air, as it is greater in a cold 


and denſe, than in a warm and rarefied air“. 


P, That the air vibrating in the membrana tympani 
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communicates its vibration to the different parts of the 
labyrinth, and thus affeQs the auditory nerve ſo as to 
roduce ſound, ſeems to be very probable ; and it is 


imagined, that the malleus, by means of its muſcle, 
ſerves to increaſe or diminiſh the tenſion of the membrana 


tympani ; but the ſituation, the minuteneſs, and the 
variety of the parts which compoſe the ear, do not per- 
mit much to be advanced with certainty concerning 
their mode of action. 

q, Some of theſe parts ſeem to conſtitute the im- 
mediate organ of hearing, and theſe are all the parts 
of the ve/tibulum : but there are others which ſeem in- 
tended for the perfection of this ſenſe, without being 
abſolutely eſſential to it. It has happened, for inſtance, 
that the membrana tympani, and the little bones of the 
ear, have been deſtroyed by diſeaſe, without depriving 
the patient of the ſenſe of hearing (4): 

r, Before we conclude this article, it will be right 
to explain certain phenomena which will be found to 
have a relation to the organ of hearing. 

s, Every body has, in conſequence of particular 
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ſounds, occaſionally felt that diſagreeable ſenſation 


which is uſually called ſetting the teeth on edge ; and 
the cauſe of this ſenſation is to be traced to the com- 
munication which the portio dura of the auditory nerve 
has with the branches of the fifth pair, which are diſ- 
tributed to the teeth, being probably occaſioned by 
the violent tremor produced in the membrana tympani 
by theſe very acute ſounds. Upon the ſame principle 
we may explain the ſtrong idea of ſound which a per- 
ſon has who holds a vibrating ſtring between his teeth. 

t, The humming which is ſometimes perceived in 
the ear, without any exterior cauſe, is perhaps occa- 
ſioned by an increaſed pulſation of the arteries in con- 
ſequence of obſtructions in ſome of the parts of the ear. 
This pulſation, which in a natural and healthy ſtate 
is ſlight and regular, may by diſeaſe be increaſed ſo as 
to affect the auditory nerve in a manner ſufficient to 
produce the idea of ſound. 


CHAT. VI. 
Of VISION. 


a, Tur eyes, which conſtitute the organ of viſion, 
are fituated in two bony cavities, named orbzts, where 


they are ſurrounded by ſeveral parts, which are either 


intended to prote& them from external injury, or to 
aſſiſt in their motion. 

b, The globe of the eye is immediately covered by 
two eye-lids or palpebræ, which are compoſed of muſ- 
cular fibres covered by the common integuments, and 
lined by a very fine and ſmooth membrane, which is from 
thence extended over part of the globe of the eye, and 
is called tunica conjundtiva. Each eye-lid is cartilagi- 
nous at its edge; and this border, which is called tar/r, 
1s furniſhed, as we all know, by a row of hairs named 
cilia or eye-laſhes. 

e, The cilia ſerve to protect the eye from inſets and 
minute bodies floating 1n the air, and likewiſe to mo- 
derate the action of the rays of light in their paſſage 
to the retina, At the roots of theſe hairs there are 4 


D dd 


, (4) This obſervation has led to a ſuppoſition, that a perforation of this membrane may, in ſome caſes of deafneſs, 
* uſeful, and Mr Cheſelden relates, that ſome years ago a malefactor was pardoned on condition that he ſhould ſub- 
i 't to this operation; but the public clamour raiſed againſt it was ſo great, that it was thought right not to perform 
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Part VII 
baceous follicles, firſt noticed by Meibomius, which ged (p). | ? 
diſcharge a glutinous liniment. Sometimes the fluid g, The motions of the eye are performed by ſix muſ. 
they ſecrete has too much viſcidity, and the eye-lids be- cles; four of which are ffraight, and two oblique. The 

| come glued to each other. ſtraight muſcles are diſtinguiſhed by the names of ele. 
| d, The upper border of the orbit is covered by the wvator, depreſſor, adductor, and abductor, from their ſe. 
| eye-brows or ſupercilia, which by means of two muſcles veral uſes in elevating or depreſſing the eye, drawin 
are capable of being brought towards each other, or it towards the noſe, or carrying it from the noſe — 
of being carried upwards. They have been conſidered the temple. All theſe four muſcles ariſe from the bot- 
| as ſerving to protect the eyes, but they are probably tom of the orbit, and are inſerted by flat tendons into 
| intended more for ornament than utility (8). the globe of the eye. The ob/;que muſcles are intend. 
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| e, The orbits in which the eyes are placed, are fur- ed for the more compound motions of the eye. The 
| niſhed with a good deal of fat, which affords a ſoft bed firſt of theſe muſcles, the obliquus ſuperior, does not, 
on which the eye performs its ſeveral motions. The like the other four muſcles we have deſcribed, ariſe 
inner angle of each orbit, or that part of it which is from the bottom of the orbit, but from the edge of 
near the noſe, is called canthus major, or the great angle; the foramen that tranſmits the optic nerve, which ſe- 
and the outer angle, which is on the oppoſite fide of parates the origin of this muſcle from that of the others, 
the eye, is the canthus minor, or little angle. Ven beginning it paſſes in a ſtriaght line towards 
| f, The little reddiſh body which we obſerve in the a very ſmall cartilaginous ring, the ſituation of which 
great angle of the eye-lids, and is called caruncula la- is marked in the ſkeleton by a little hollow in the in- 
| chrymalis, is ſuppoſed to be of a glandular ſtructure, ternal orbitar proceſs of the os frontis. The tendon 
and, like the follicles of the — 4 to ſecrete an oily of the muſcle pafling through this ring, is inſerted in- 
humour. But its ſtructure and uſe do not ſeem to have to the upper part of the 1 of the eye, which it 
been hitherto accurately determined. The ſurface of ſerves to draw forwards, at the ſame time turning the 
the eye is conftantly moiſtened by a very fine limpid pupil downwards. 
fluid called the fears, which is chiefly, and perhaps h, The obliquus inferior ariſes from the edge of the 
wholly, derived from a large gland of the conglomerate orbit, under the opening of the ductus lachrymalis, and 
kind, ſituated in a ſmall depreſſion of the os frontis near is inſerted ſomewhat poſteriorly into the outer ſide of 
the outer angle of the eye. Its excretory ducts pierce the globe, ſerving to draw the eye forwards and turn 
the tunica conjundiva, juſt above the cartilaginous bor- the pupil upwards. When either of theſe two muſcles 
ders of the upper eye-lids. When the tears were ſup- act ſeparately, the eye is moved on its axis; but when 
poſed to be ſecreted by the caruncle, this gland was they act together, it is compreſſed both above and be- 
called glandula innominata ; but now that its ſtructure low. 
and xy are aſcertained, it very properly has the name 1, The eye itſelf, which is now to be deſcribed with 
of glandula lachrymalis. The tears poured out by the its tunics, humours, and component parts, is of a ſphe-- 
ducts of this gland are, in a natural and healthy ſtate, rical figure. Of its tunics, two are only partial cover- 
inceſſantly ſpread over the ſurface of the eye, to keep ings; and theſe are the tunica conjunctiva and tuni- 
it clear and tranſparent, by means of the eye-lids, and ca albuginea. The former has been already deſcri- 
as conſtantly paſs out at the oppoſite corner of the bed as being reflected from the inner ſurface of the eye- 
eye or inner angle, through two minute orifices, the lids over the anterior portion of the eye. The tunica 
puntta lachrymalia (e); being determined into theſe lit- albaginea is placed immediately under the tunica con- 
tle openings by a reduplication of the tunica conjunc- — and appears to be a continuation of the mem- 
tiva, ſhaped like a creſcent, the two points of which brane that inveſts the tendons of the muſcles which are 
anſwer to the punda. This reduplication is named inſerted into the globe of the eye (E). 
membrana or valvula ſemilunaris. Each of theſe puncta k, The immediate tunies of the eye, which are to 
is the beginning of a ſmall excretory tube through be demonſtrated when its partial coverings and all the 
which the tears paſs into a little pouch or refervoir, the other parts with which it is ſurrounded are removed, 
facculus lachrymalis, which lies in an excavation formed are the ſcierotica, choroides, and retina. 
partly by the naſal proceſs of the os maxillare ſuperius, I, The ſclerotica, which is the exterior coat, is e- 
and partly by the os unguis. The lower part of this very where white and opaque, except at its anterior 
ſac forms a duct, called the dudtus ad nares, which is part, where it has more of convexity than any other 
continued through a bony channel, and opens into the part of the globe, and, being exceedingly tranſparent, 
noſe, through which the tears are occaſionally diſchar- is called cornea (7). 


m, The 
8 It is obſervable, that the eye-brows are peculiar to the human ſpecies. 

c) It ſometimes happens, that this very pellucid fluid which moiſtens the eye,. being poured out through the ex- 
eretory ducts of the lachrymal gland fafter than it can be carried off through the puncta, trickles down the check, 
and is then ſtrictly and properly called tears. When this ſecretion is conſtantly too copious, it conſtitutes a diſeaſe 
called epiphora; but we all know, that the application of any irritating particles to the eye, and ſometimes the paſſions 
of the mind, will occaſion a temporary increaſe of this lymph. 

(o) When the ductus ad nares becomes obſtructed, in conſequence of diſeaſe, the tears are no longer able to paſs 
into the noſtrils; the ſacculus lachrymalis becomes diſtended; and inflammation, and ſometimes ulceration, taking 
place, conftitute the diſeaſe called u lachrymalis. 

(2) The tunica albuginea ſeems to be formed in this manner, and not by an expanſion of the tendons themſelves as 
it has been generally ſuppoſed. 

(r) Some writers, who have given the name of cornea to all this outer coat, have named what is here and moſt com- 
monly called /e/erotica, cornea opaca; and its anterior and tranſparent portion, cornea lucida. The optic * 
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m, The choroidot, or uvea, has been conſidered as an 
expanſion of the pia matral coat of the optic nerve. In 
its fore part we obſerve a circular hole, called the pupi/ 
or fight of the eyes which aflords a paſſage to the rays 
of light. The choroides is compoſed of two laminæ 
(o); the outermoſt of which is continued no farther 
than the edge of the cornea, to which it is attached 
all round, being obſerved to form a little whitiſh areo- 
u at the place of this union, which is named ligamentum 
ciliare (n). The inner lamina extends farther to form 
what is called the iris (i), which is the part we are 
able to fee through the cornea. It derives its name 
from the difference of its colours, and is perforated in 
its middle. This perforation is called pupzt or fight of 
the eye. On the under fide of the iris we obſerve many 
minute fibres called proceſſus ciliares, which paſs in ra- 
di or parallel lines from the circumterence to the cen- 
ter; and the contraction and dilatation of the pupil are 
ſuppoſed to depend on the action of theſe ciliary pro- 
ceſles (n ). | | 

n, The poſterior ſurface of the iris, the proceſſus 
ciliares, and a part of the tunica choroides, are covered 
by a black mucus, for the purpoſes of accurate and 
diſtinct viſion; but the manner in which it is ſecreted, 
haz not been determined. : 

o, Immediately under the tunica choroides we find 
the third and inner coat, called the reti72a, which is 
ſuppoſed to be merely an expanſion of the pulpy ſub- 
itance of the optic nerve, extending to the borders of 
the cryſtalline humour. 

p, The greateſt part of the globe of the eye, with- 
in theſe ſeveral tunics, is filled by a very tranſparent and 
gelatinous humour, of conſiderable conſiſtence, which, 
trom its ſuppoſed reſemblance to fuſed glaſs, is called 
the vitreous humour. It is inveſted by a very fine and 
delicate membrane, called tunica vitrea, and ſometimes 
arachnoides. It is ſuppoſed to be compoſed of two la- 
minz, one of which dips into its ſubſtance, and by di- 
viding the humour into cells adds to its firmneſs. The 
fore-part of the vitreous humour is a little hollowed, to 
receive a very white and tranſparent ſubſtance of a firm 
texture, and of a lenticular and ſomewhat convex ſhape, 
named the cry/talline humyur. It is included in a cap- 
ſala, which ſeems to be formed by a ſeparation of the 
two laminæ of the tunica vitrea. 

q, The fore-part of the eye is filled by a very thin 
and tranſparent fluid, named the aqueous humeur, which 
vCcupics all the ſpace between the cryſtalline and the 
prominent cornea. That part of the choroides which 
is called the zris, and which comes forward to form 
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the pupil, appears to be ſuſpended, as it were, in this 
humour; and has occaſioned this portion of the eye to 
be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, One of theſe, which 
is the little ſpace between the anterior ſurface of the 
cryſtalline and the iris, is called the pz/erior chamber 
and the other, which is the ſpace between the iris and 
the cornea, is called the anterior chamber of the eye. 
Both theſe ſpaces are completely filled with the aqueous 
humour (v). | | 

r, The eye receives its arteries from the internal ca- 
rotid, and its veins empty themſelves chiefly into the 
external jugulars. Some of the ramifications of theſe 
veſſels appear on the inner ſurface of the iris, where 
they are ſeen to make very minute convolutions, which 
are ſufficiently remarkable to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of circulus arterigſus, though perhaps improper- 
ly, as they ſeem to be chiefly branches of veins. 

ſ, The optic nerve paſſes in at the poſterior part of 
the eye, in a conſiderable trunk, to be expanded for 
the purpoſes of viſion, of which it is now univerſally 
ſuppoſed to be the immediate ſeat. But Meſſrs Ma- 
riotte and Mery contended, that the choroides is the 
ſeat of this ſenſe ; and the ancients ſuppoſed the cry- 
ſtalline to be ſo. Beſides the optic, the eye receives 
branches from other nerves, but chiefly from the third 

air. 
y t, The humours of the eye, together with the cornea, 
are calculated to refract and converge the rays of light 
in ſuch a manner as to form at the bottom of the eye 
a diſtin& image of the object we look at; and the point 
where theſe rays meet, is called the focus of the eye. 
On the retina, as in a camera obſcura, the object is 
painted in an inverted poſition ; and it is only by ha- 
bit that we are enabled to judge of its true ſituation, 
and likewiſe of its diſtance and magnitude. To a young 

entleman, who was born blind, and who was couched 

y Mr Cheſelden, every obje& (as he expreſſed him- 
ſelf) ſeemed to touch his-eyes, as what he felt did his 


ſkin ; and he thought no objects ſo agreeable as thoſe 


which were ſmooth and regular, altho' for ſome time 
he could form no judgment of their ſhape, or gueſs 

what it was in any of them that was pleaſing to him. 
u, In order to paint objects diſtinctly on the retina, 
the cornea is required to have ſuch a degree of convex- 
ity, that the rays of light may be collected at a cer- 
tain point ſo as to terminate exactly on the retina. If 
the cornea is too prominent, the rays, by diverging 
too ſoon, will be united before they reach the retina, 
as is the caſe with near - ſighted people, or »:yopes : and, 
on the contrary, if it is not ſufficiently convex, the 
D d d 2 rays 


ters into the eye at its poſterior part; and as ovly its pulpy ſubſtance is ſuppoſed to form the retina, the ſclerotica has 
th great probability been aſcribed to the dura matral covering of that nerve. 


G) The inner lamina is exceedingly vaſcular; and having been firſt deſcribed by Ruyſch, is called Rayſchiana. 


(u) M. Lieutard ſeems w 


. ith more propriety to have named it plexus ciliaris, as it appears to be formed by very 
numerous and minute filaments of nerves of the third pair, 


(1) The iris has been ſometimes deſcribed as a diſtin coat, and called uvea. 
(*) Beſides theſe proceſſes, anatomiſts uſually deſcribe the circular fibres of the iris, bnt they do not ſeem to be 


capable of demonſtration. 
as being compoſed of muſcular 
le opinion is, that they are nei 


The proceſſus ciliares have likewiſe been differently ſpoken of, being ſometimes deſcribed 
fibres, and ſometimes as being of a ligamentous texture; but a later and more proba- 


3 ther muſcular nor ligamentary, but filaments of nerves derived from the plexus cili- 


(L) 


kutes 


When the cryſtalline becomes opaque ſo as to prevent the paſſage of the rays of light to the retina, it conſti- 


8 8 is called a catarad?; and the operation of couching conhiſts in removing the diſeaſed chryſtaline from its bed 


the vitreous 
it is conſtant] 


humour. In this operation, the cornea is perforated, and the aqueous humour eſcapes out of the eye; but 


. y renewed again ina very ſhort time. The manner, however, in which it is ſecreted, has not yet been de- 
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rays will not be perfectly united when they reach the 
back part of the eye; and this happens to long- ſighted 
people, or pro/bi, being found conſtantly to take place 
as we approach to old age, and the eye pradvally flat- 
tens (Mm). Theſe defects are to be ſupplied by means 


* 4 


of glaſſes. He who has too prominent an eye, will 

find his viſion improved by means of a concave glaſs; 

and, upon the ſame principles, a convex glaſs will be 

my uſcſul to a perſon whoſe eye is naturally too 
at, 


EXPLANATION or PLATE XXI. 


Ficus 1. Shews the lachrymal canals, after the 
common teguments and bones have been cut away. 

a, The lachrymal gland. b, The two puncta lachry- 
malia, from which the two lachrymal canals proceed 
to c, the lachrymal ſac. d, The large lachrymal duct. 
e, Its opening into the noſe. f, The caruncula la— 


chrymalis. g, The eye- ball. 


Fis. 2. An anterior view of the coats and humours 

of the eye. 

a a a a, The tunica ſclerotica cut in four angles, and 
turned back. b b b b, The tunica choroides adhering 
to the inſide of the ſclerotica, and the ciliary veſſels 
are ſeen paſſing over e c, The retina, which covers 
the vitreous humour. d d, The ciliary proceſſes, 
which were continued from the choroid coat. e e, 'The 


iris. f, The pupil. 


Fis. 3. Shews the optic nerves, and muſcles of 
K the eye. 

a a, The two optic nerves before they meet. b, The 
two optic nerves conjoined. c, The right optic nerve. 
d, Muſculus attollens palpebræ ſuperioris. e, Attol- 
lens oculi. f., Abductor. g g, Obliquus ſuperior, or 
trochlearis. h, Adductor. 1, The eye- ball. 


Fig. 4. Shevs the eye- hall with its muſcles. 

a, The optic nerve. b, Muſculus trochlearis. e, Part 
of the os frontis, to which the trochlea or pully is fix- 
ed, through which, — d, The tendon of the trochlearis 
paſſes. e, Attollens oculi. f, Adductor oculi. 
g, Abductor oculi. h, Obliquus inferior. i, Part of 
the ſuperior maxillary bone to which it 1s fixed. 
k, The eye-ball. 


Fi. 5. Repreſents the nerves and muſcles of the 
right eye, after part of the bones of the orbit have 
been cut away. 

A, The eye-ball. B, The lachrymal gland. 
C, Muſculus abductor oculi. D, Attollens. E, Leva- 
tor palpebræ ſuperioris. F, Depreſſor oculi. G, Ad- 
ductor. H, Obliquus ſuperior, with its pulley. 
I, Its inſertion into the ſclerotic coat. K, Part of the 
obliquus inferior. L, The anterior part of the os fron- 
tis cut. M, The criſta galli of the ethmoid bone. 
N, The poſterior part of the ſphenoid bone. O, Tranſ- 
verſe ſpinous proceſs of the ſphenoid bone. P. The 
carotid artery, denuded where it paſſes thro” the bones. 
Q, the carotid artery within the cranium. R, The 
ecular artery. 

NERVES.—a a, The optic nerve. b, The third 
pair.—e, Its joining with a branch of the firſt branch 
of the ſifth pair, to form l, The lenticular ganglion, 
— which ſends off the ciliary nerves, d. e e, The 
fourth pair. f, The trunk of the ſifth pair. g, The 
firſt branch of the fifth pair, named 9 


(1) Upon this principle they who in their youth are near -· ſighted may expect to ſee better as they advance in life, and 


cheir eyes gradually become more flat. 


h, The frontal branchof it. i, Its ciliary branches, along 
with which the naſal twig is ſent to the noſe. k, Ita 
branch to the ee gland. I, The lenticular 
ganglion. m, The ſecond branch of the fifth pair, 
named ſuperior maxillary. n, The third branch of the 
fifth pair, named inferior maxillary. o, The fixth pair 
of nerves,—which ſends off p, The beginning of the 
great ſympathetic. q, The remainder of the ſixth 
pair, ſpent on e, The abductor oculi. 


FiG. 6. Repreſents the head of a youth, where 
the upper part of the cranium is ſawed off, to ſhew 
the upper part of the brain, covered by the pia mater, 
the veilels of which are minutely filled with wax. 

A A, The cut edges of the upper part of the cra- 
nium. B, The two tables and intermediate diploe. 
B B, The two hemiſpheres of the cerebrum. C C. The 
inciſure made by the falx. D, Part of the ten- 
torium cerebello ſuper expanſum. E, Part of the 
falx, which is fixed to the eriſta galli. 


Fic. 7. Repreſents the parts of the external ear, 

with the parotid gland and its duct. 

a a, The helix. b, The antihelix. c, The anti- 
tragus. d, The tragus. e, The lobe of the ear. f, 
The cavitas innominata. g, The ſcapha. h, The 
concha. i i, The parotid gland. k, A lymphatic 
gland, which is often found before the tragus. I, The 
duct of the parotid gland. m, Its opening into the 
mouth. | 


Fig. 8. A view of the poſterior part of the exter- 
nal ear, meatus auditorius, tympanum, with its {mall 
bones, and Eultachian tube of the right fide. 

a, The back part of the meatus, with the ſmall ce- 
ruminous glands. b, The incus. c, Malleus. d, The 
chorda tympani. e, Membrana tympani. f, The 
Euſtachian tube. g, Its mouth, from the fauces. 


Fic. 9. Repreſents the anterior part of the right 
external ear, the cavity of the tympanum—its ſmall 
bones, cochlea, and ſemi-circular canals. : 

a, The malleus. b, Incus with its long leg, reſting 
upon the tapes. c, Membrana tympani. d, e, The 
Euſtachian tube, covered by part. of—f f, The muſ- 
culus circumflexus palati. 1, 2, 3, The three ſemicir- 
cular canals. 4, The veſtible. 5, The cochlea. 6, 
The portio mollis of the ſeventh pair of nerves. 


Fi. 10. Shews the muſcles which compoſe the 

fleſhy ſubſtance of the tongue. 

a a, The tip of the tongue, with ſome of the pa- 
pille minimæ. b, The root of the tongue. c, Part 
of the membrane of the tongue, which covered the 
epiglottis. d d, Part of the muſculus hyo-gloſſus. 
e, The lingualis. f, Genio-gloſſus. g 8, Part of the 


ſtylo-gloſſus. 
ylo-gloſſus 1 


Part vil. 


Plate XXL. 
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AxAaTonY of Plants, See PLANTS. 
| AxaTonY of Brutes, See ComPARATIVE Anatomy. 
Avene  ANAXAGORAS, one of the molt celebrated phi- 

7 — loſophers of antiquity, was born at Clazomene in Ionia 
1 about the 70th Olympiad. He was diſciple of Anax- 
jmenes; and gave up his patrimony, to be more at lei- 
ſure for the ſtudy of philoſophy. He went firſt to 
Athens, and there taught eloquence; after which, 
having put himſelf under the tuition of Anaximenes, 
he gave leſſons in philoſophy in the ſame city. Theſe 
he only gave to ſome particular friends and diſciples, 
and with extreme caution. 'This, however, did not pre- 
vent, but rather was the cauſe of, his being accuſed 
of impiety, and thrown into priſon, notwit 3 
the credit and influence of Pericles, who was his dif- 
ciple and intimate, — been condemned to exile, 
he calmly yielded to the efforts of envy, and opened 
ſchool at Lampſacum, where he was extremely honour- 
ed during the remainder of his life, and ſtill more af- 
ter his death, having had ſtatues erected to his memo- 
rv. He is ſaid to have made ſome predictions relative 
to the phenomena of nature, upon which he wrote ſome 
treatiſes, His principal tenets may be reduced to the 
following. All things were in the beginning confu— 
ſedly placed together, without order and without mo- 
tion. The principle of things is at the ſame time one 
and multiplex, which obtained the name of hommemertes, 
or ſimilar particles, deprived of life. But there is be- 
fide this, from all eternity, another principle, namely 
an infinite and incorporeal ſpirit, who gave theſe par- 
ticles a motion; in virtue of which, ſuch as are homo- 
geneal united, and ſuch as were heterogeneal ſeparated 
according to their different kinds. In this manner all 
things being put into motion by the ſpirit, and ſimilar 
things being united to ſuch as were ſunilar, ſuch as 
had a or: motion produced heavenly bodies, the 
lighter particles aſcended, thoſe which were heavy de- 
ſcended. The rocks of the earth, being drawn up by 
the force of the air, took fire, and became itars, be- 
neath which the ſun and moon took their ſtations. 
Thus he did not look upon the ftars as divinities. 

ANAXARCHUS, a philoſopher of Abdera, high- 
ly eſteemed by Alexander the Great. His end was 


Anvomy 


the hands of the enemy, they pounded him alive in a 
mortar. 

ANAXIMANDER, a famous Greek philoſopher, 
born at Miletus in the 42% olympiad, in the time of Po- 
lyerates tyrant of Samos. 
licly taught philoſophy, and wrote upon philoſphical 
ſubjects. He carried his reſearches into nature very 
far for the time in which he lived. It is ſaid, that he 
diſcovered the obliquity of the Zodiac, was the firſt 
who publiſhed a geographical table, invented the gno- 
mon, and ſet up the firſt ſun- dial in an open place at La- 
cedæmon, He taught, that infinity of things was the 
principal and univerſal element; that this infinite al- 
ways preſerved its unity, but that its parts underwent 
changes; that all things came from it; and that all 
were about to return into it. According to all appear- 
ance, he meant by this obſcure and indeterminate prin- 
Clple the chaos of the other philoſophers. He aſſerted, 
that there are an inſinity of worlds; that the ſtars are 
compoſed of air and fire, which are carried in their 
ſpheres, and that theſe ſpheres are gods; and that the 
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peculiarly tragical : having the misfortune to fall into 


He was the firſt who pub- 
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earth is placed in the midſt of the univerſe, as in a com- 
mon centre. He added, that infinite worlds were the 
d of infinity, and that corruption proceeded from 
eparation. | 

ANAXIMENES, born at Milctus, an eminent 
Greek philoſopher, friend, ſcholar, and ſucceſſor of 
Anaximander. He diffuſed ſome degree of light upon 
the obſcurity of his maſter's ſyſtem. He made the firſt 
principle of things to conſiſt in the air, which he con- 
{idered as immenſe or infinite, and to which he aſcribed 
a perpetual motion. He aſſerted, that all things which 
proceeded from it, were definite and circumſcribed ; and 
that this air, therefore, was God]; ſince the divine power 
relided in it and agitated it. Coldneſs and moiſture, 
heat and motion, rendered it viſible, and dreſſed it in 
different forms, according to the different degrees of 
its condenſation. All the elements thus proceed from 
heat and cold. The earth was, in his opinion, one 
continued flat ſurface. 

ANAXIMENES, the ſon of Ariſtocles of Lampſacus, 
an orator, the diſciple of Diogenes the Cynic, and of 
Zoilus the railer againſt Homer. He was preceptor 
to Alexander of Macedon, and followed him to the 
wars. Alexander being incenſed againſt the people of 
Lampſacus, they ſent this philoſopher to intercede for 
them. Alexander knowing the cauſe of his coming, 
ſwore that he would do the very reverſe of whatever he 
deſired of him. Anaximenes begged of him to deſtroy 
Lampſacus. Alexander, unwilling to break his oath, 
and not able to elude this ſtratagem, pardoned Lamp- 
ſacus much againft his will. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS, in the hiſtory of philo- 
ſophy, the followers of Anaximander; the moſt an- 
cient of the philoſoptucal athieſts, who admitted of no 
other ſubſtance 1a nature but matter. 

ANAZARBUS, (Pliny); Ax AE ANA, (Stepha- 
nus); a town of Cilicia, on the river Pyramus, the 
birth place of Dioſcorides, and of the poet Oppian. 
It was ſometimes called Cæſarea, in konour either of 
Auguſtus or of Tiberius. The inhabitants are called 
fnazarbeni, (Pliny); and on coins Lrazarbeir, after 
the Greek idiom. It was deſtroyed by a dreadful 
earthquake in the year 525, along with ſeveral other 
important cities : but they were all repaired at a vaſt 


expence by the emperor Juſtin; who was fo much af- 


fected with their misfortune, that, putting off the dia- 
dem and purple, he appeared for ſeveral days in ſack- 
cloth. 

ANCARANO, a town of Italy, in the march of 
Ancona, ſituated in E. Long. 14. 54. N. Lat. 42. 48. 

ANCASTER, a town of Lincolaſhire, fitueted in 
W. Long. 30. N. Lat. 52. 30. It gives the title to a 
duke. 

ANCENTS, a town of France, in the province of 
Britany. W. Long. 1. 9. N. Lat. 47. 20. 

ANCESTORS, thofe from whom a perion is de- 
ſcended in a ſtraight liue. 

ANCHILOPS, a ſmall tumour in the great angle 
of the eye, frequently degenerating into an abſceſs or 
fiſtula lachrymalis. 

ANCHISES 1a fabulous hiſtory, a Trojan prince, 
deſcended from Dardanus, and the for of Capys. Ve- 
nus made love to him in the form of a beautiful nymph; 
and bore him Aneas, the hero of Virgil's /Eae:d. 

ANCHOR, (a7ch:ra, Lat. from azxv;z, Greek,) a 
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heavy, flrong, crooked inſtrument of iron, dropped 
from a ſhip into the bottom of the water, to retain her 
in a convenient ſtation in a harbour, road, or river. 

The moſt ancient anchors are ſaid to have been of 
ſtone; and ſometimes of wood, to which a _ quantity 
of lead was uſually fixed. In ſome places, baſkets full of 
ſtones, and ſacks filled with ſand, were employed for the 
ſame uſe. All theſe were let down by cords into the ſea, 
and by their weight ſtayed the courſe of the ſhip. Af- 
terwards they were compoſed of iron, and furniſhed with 
teeth, which, being faſtened to the bottom of the ſea, 
preſerved the veſſel immoveable ; whence ov; and 
dentes are frequently taken for anchors in the Greek 
and Latin poets. At firſt there was only one tooth, 
whence anchors were called :r:g0-240: ; but ina ſhort time 
the ſecond was added by Eupalamus, or Anacharſis, 
the Scythian philoſopher. The anchors with two teeth 
were called a«p1C:xo1, or 244i wg and from ancient mo— 
numents appear to have been much the ſame with thoſe 
uſed in our days, only the tranſverſe piece of wood upon 
their handles (the ſtock) 1s —_— in all of them. Every 
ſhip had ſeveral anchors, one of which, ſurpaſſing all the 
reſt in bigneſs and ſtrength, was peculiarly termed «x 
or ſacra, and was never uſed but in extreme danger; 
whence ſacram anchoram ſalvere, is proverbially applied 
to ſuch as are forced to their laſt refuge. 

The anchors now made are contrived ſo as to fink 
into the ground as ſoon as they reach it, and to hold 
a great ſtrain before they can be looſened or diſlodged 
from their ſtation. They are compoſed of a ſhank, a 
{tock, a ring, and two arms with their flukes. The 
ſtock, which is a long piece of timber fixed acroſs the 
ſhank, ſerves to guide the flukes in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the ſurface of the ground; ſo that one of 
them ſinks into it by its own weight as ſoon as it falls, 
and is ſtill preſerved ſteadily in that poſition by the 
ſtock,. which, together with the ſhank, lies flat on the 
bottom. In this ſituation it muſt neceſſarily ſuſtain a 
great effort beſore it can be dragged through the earth 
horizontally. Indeed this can only be effected by the 
violence of the wind or tide, or of both of them, ſome- 
times increaſed by the turbulence of the ſea, and act- 
ing upon the ſhip ſo as to ſtretch the cable to its ut- 
moſt tenſion, which accordingly may diſlodge the an- 
chor from its bed, eſpecially if the ground be ſoft and 
00zy, or rocky. When the anchor is thus diſplaced, it 
is ſaid, in the ſea-phraſe, to come home. 

That the figure of this uſeful inſtrument may be 
more clearly underſtood, let us ſuppoſe a long maſly 
beam of iron erected perpendicularly, 5, at the lower 
end of which are two arms, die, of equal thickneſs 
with the beam (uſually called the hart), only that they 
taper towards the points, which are elevated above the 
horizontal plane at an angle of thirty degrees, or in- 
clined to the ſhank at an angle of ſixty degrees; on 
the upper part of each arm (1n this poſition) is a fluke 
or thick plate of iron, g, commonly ſhaped like an 
iſoſceles triangle whoſe baſe reaches inwards to the mid- 
dle of the arm. On the upper end of the ſhank is fix- 
ed the ſtock tranſverſely with the flukes ; the ſtock is 
a long beam of oak, /, in two parts, ſtrongly bolted, 
and hooped together with iron rings. See alſo No 2. 
Cloſe above the ſtock is the ring a, to which the cable 
is faſtened, or bent: the ring is curiouſly covered with 
a number of pieces of ſhort rope, which are twiſted a. 
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bout it, ſo as to form a very thick texture or coverin 
called the puddening, and uſed to preſerve the cable 
from being fretted or chafed by the iron. 


anchors, with a cable to each, viz. the ſheet, maitreſe- 
ancre, (which is the anchora ſacra of the ancients) ; the 
beſt bower, ſecond ancre; and ſmall bower, ancre d 
fourche, ſo called from their uſual fituation on the ſhip's 
bows. 'There are beſides fmaller anchors, for removin 

a ſhip from place to place in a harbour or river, where 
there may not be room or wind for failing ; theſe are 
the {tream-anchor, ancre de toue ; the kedge and grap- 


pling, grapin: this laſt, however, is chiefly deſigned | 


r boats, 

At Ancnoa, the ſituation of a ſhip which rides by 
her anchor in a road or haven, &c. Plate XXII, fig. i. 
No ;. repreſents the fore-part of a ſhip as riding in 
this ſituation. See alſo Buoy-rorE. 

To fiſh the AnCior, to draw up the flukes upon the 
ſhip's tide after it is catted. See the articles Davir 
and Fis1. 

To ſheer the ſhip to her Axcuos, is to ſteer the ſhip's 
head towards the place where the anchor lies when they 
are heaving the cable into the ſhip ; that the cable may 
thereby enter the hauſe with leſs reſiſtance, and the 
ſhip advance towards the anchor with greater facility. 

Axcuos- Ground is a bottom which is neither too 
deep, too ſhallow, nor rocky; as in the firſt the cable bears 
too nearly perpendicular, and is thereby apt to jerk 
the anchor out of the ground; in the ſecond, the ſhip's 
bottom is apt to ſtrike at low water, or when the ſea 
runs high, by which ſhe is expoſed to the danger of 
ſinking; and in the third, the anchor 1s liable to hook 
the broken and pointed ends of rocks, and tear away 
its flukes, whilit the cable, from the ſame cauſe, is 
conſtantly in danger of being cut through as it rubs on 
their edges. | 

AncnoR, in architecture, a ſort of carving, ſome- 
what reſembling an anchor. It is n placed 
as part of the enrichments of the boultins of capitals 
of the Tuſcan, Doric, and Tonic orders, and alſo of 
the boultins of bed-mouldings of the Doric, Tonic, 
and Corinthian cornices, anchors and eggs being car- 
ved alternately through the whole building. 

AxcHnoRs, in heraldry, are emblems of hope, and 
are taken for ſuch in a ſpiritual as well as a temporal 
ſenſe. 

ANCHORAGE, in law, is a duty upon ſhips for the 
uſe of the port or harbour where they caſt anchor. 

ANCHOVY, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of 
the clupea encraſicolus. See CLUPEA, 

ANCHUSA, ALxaNtr, a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
of which there are eight : 

Species. The officinalis, or greater garden- bugloſs, is 
a native of France and of the warmer parts of Europe, 
but will thrive well enough in Britain; but the roots 
ſeldom continue longer than two years in this country, 
unleſs they happen to grow in rubbiſh, or out of an 
old wall, where they will live three or four years- 
2. The anguſtifolia, or perennial wild borage, grows to 
the height of two feet when cultivated in gardens ; but 
in thoſe places where it grows wild is ſeldom more than 
a foot and an half high. The leaves of this ſort arc 


narrow ; the ſpikes of flowers come out double, 2 
ave 
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Every ſhip has, or ought to have, three principal n 
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Anchuſa, have no leaves about them; the flowers are ſmall, and 
Ancient of a red colour. 


The roots will continue two years in 
a poor ſoil. 3. The undulata, or Portugal bugloſs, 
is a biennial plant, which grows to the height of two 
feet, and ſends out many lateral branches. The flow- 
ers are of a bright blue colour, and grow in an imbri- 
cated ſpike. 4. The orientalis, or eaſtern bugloſs, is 
a native of the Levant ; but hardy 23 to bear the 
open air in Britain, if it hath a dry ſandy ſoil. It 
is a perennial plant, with long trailing branches which 
lie on the ground. The flowers are yellow, and about 
the ſize of the common bugloſs, and there is a ſucceſ- 
ſion of theſe on the ſame plants great part of the year. 
5. The virginiana, or puccoon, grows naturally in the 
woods of North America; and being an early plant, 
generally flowers before the new leaves come out on the 
trees; ſo that in ſome woods where it abounds, the 

round ſeems entirely covered with its yellow flowers. 

t is a perenmal plant, which ſeldom riſes a foot high 
in good ground, but not above half that height where 
the ſoil 18 poor. The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes 
upon ſmooth ſtalks. 6. The ſempervirens, or ever- 
green borage, is a very hardy perennial plant, with 
weak trailing branches. It grows naturally in ſome 
parts of Britain and Spain. The flowers are blue, and 
come out between the leaves on the ſpike, like the 
fourth ſort. They appear during a great part of the 
year. 7. The cretica, or warted bugloſs of Crete, is 
a low trailing annual plant, whoſe branches ſeldom ex- 
tend more than fix inches. The flowers are ſmall, of a 
bright blue colour, and are collected into {mall bunch- 
es at the extremity of the branches. The plants pe- 
riſh ſoon after their ſeeds are ripe. 8. The tinctoria, 
or true alkanet, grows naturally in the Levant, but is 
equally hardy with the firſt ſpecies. The flowers grow 
in long ſpikes, coming out imbricatim, like the tiles 
of a houſe. 

Culture. All the ſpecies of anchuſa may be propa- 
gated by ſeeds ; which ſhould be ſown, either in the 
ſpring or autumn, upon a bed of light ſandy earth; and 
when the plants are ſtrong enough to be removed, tlicy 
muſt be planted on beds at two feet diſtance from one 
another, and watered, if the ſeaſon requires it, till they 
have taken root ; after which they e no other 
care than to keep them free from weeds. 

Medicinal Uſes, &c. The flowers of the firſt ſpecies 
have obtained the name of cordial flowers ; to which 
they have no other title than that they moderately cool 
and ſoften, without offending the palate or ſtomach ; 
and thus, in warm climates, or in hot diſeaſes, may in 
ſome meaſure refreſh the patient. The root of the tinc- 
toria is ikewife uſed, not as poſſeſſed of any medici- 
nal virtue, but on account of its imparting an elegant 
red colour to oily ſubſtances ; ſo is frequently direc- 
ted as a colouring ingredient for ointments, plaſters, &c. 
As the colour is confined to the cortical part, the ſmall 
roots are to be preferred, as having proportionably 
more bark than the large ones. The alkanet root which 
grows in England is greatly inferior to what comes 
from abroad. 

ANCIENT, or Avrirvr, a term applied to things 
which exiſted long ago, thus we ſay, ancient nations, 
ancient cuſtoms, &. | 

Axcikvr, ſometimes denotes elderly, or of Jong 
anding, in oppoſition to young, or new; thus we ſay, 
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an ancient barriſter, ancient buildings. 

AncitnT, in a military ſenſe, denotes either the 
enſign or colours. 

Rams, in ſhips of war, the ſtreamer or flag 
borne in the ſtern. | 

ANCILLON (David) a miniſter of the reformed 
church at Metz, where he was born the 17th of March 
1617. He ſtudied from the ninth or tenth year of his 
age in the Jeſuits college, where he gave ſuch proofs 
ot his genius, that the heads of the ſociety tried every 
means to draw him over to their religion and party ; 
but he continued firm againſt their attacks. He went 
to Geneva in 1623; and ſtudied divinity under Span- 
heim, Diodati, and 'Tronchin, who conceived a very 
great eſteem for him. He left Geneva in April 1641, 
and offered himſelf to the ſynod of Charenton in order 
to take upon him the office of a miniſter : his abilities 
were greatly admired by the examiners, and tne whole 
aſſembly were ſo highly pleaſed with him, that they gave 
him the church of Meaux, the moſt confiderable then 
unprovided for. Here he acquired a vaſt reputation for 
his learning, eloquence, and virtue, and was even high- 
ly reſpected by thoſe of the Roman-catholic commu- 
nion, He returned to his own country in the year 
1653, where he remained till the revocation of the e- 
dict of Nantes in 1685. He retired to Francfort after 
this fatal blow; and having preached in the French 
church at Hanau, the whole congregation were ſo edi- 
fied by it, that they — called together the 
heads of the families, in order to propoſe that he might 
be invited to accept of being miniſter there. The pro- 
poſition was agreed to; and he began the exerciſe of his 
miniſtry in that church about the end of the year 1685. 
His preaching made ſo great a noiſe at Hanau, that 
the profeſſors of divinity, and the German and Dutch 
minilters, attended his ſermons frequently : the count of 
Hanau himſelf, who had never before been ſeen in the 
French church, came thither to hear Mr Ancillon: 
they came from the neighbouring parts, and even from 
Francfort; people who underſtood nothing of French. 
novcked together with great eagerneſs, and ſaid they 
loved to fee him ſpeak. This occaſioned a great jea- 
louſy in the two other minifters; which tended to make 
his ſituation uneaſy. He therefore went to Berlin 
where he met with a kind reception from his highneſs 
the elector, and was made miniſter of the city. Here 
he had the pleaſure of ſeeing his eldeſt ſon made judge 
and director of the French in the ſame city, and his o- 
ther ſon rewarded with a penſion and entertained at the 
univerſity of Francfort upon the Oder. He had like- 
wiſe the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his brother made judge 
of all the French m the ſtates of Brandenburg ; and Mr 
Cayart his ſon-in-law, engineer to his electoral high- 
neſs. He enjoyed theſe agreeable circumſtances, and 
ſeveral others, till his death, which happened at Berlin 
the 39 of September, 1692, when he was 75, years of 
age. Mr Ancillon having got a conſiderable fortune by 
marriage, was enabled thereby to gratify his paſſion 
for books; his library was accordingly very curious 
and large, and he increaſed it every day with all that 
appeared new and important in the republic of letters, 
ſo that at laſt it was one of the nobleſt collections in the 
hands of any private perſon in the kingdom. He pub- 
liſhed a book, in quarto, in which the whole diſpute 
concerning Traditions is fully examined: he alſo wrote 
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an apology for Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, and Beza, 
and ſeveral other pieces. 

ANCLAM, a ſtrong town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, and duchy of Pomerania, remark- 
able for its excellent paſtures, Tt is ſeated on the r1- 
ver Pene. E. Long. 14. 5. N. Lat. 54. 10. 

ANCONA (marquiſate of), a province in the pope's 
territories in Italy. It lies between the gulph of Ve- 
nice and mount Appenine, which bound it on the north; 
Abruzzo on the eaſt; the duchy of Spoletto, and that 
of Urbino, on the weſt. 'The air is indifferent ; but the 
ſoil is fruitful, particularly in hemp and flax; and there 
is great plenty of wax and honey. It contains ſeveral 
large towns, as Fermo, Loretto, Recanati, Macerata, 
Jeſi, Tolentino, Aſcoli, Oſimo, St Severino, Monte 
Alto, Camerino, and Ripatranſone, which are all ar- 
chiepiſcopal or epiſcopal ſees. 

ANCONA, a ſea-port town of Italy, the capital of the 
marquiſate of that name, and the ſee of a biſhop. It 
was formerly the fineſt port in all Italy, being built by 
the emperor Trajan, about the year 115; but was al- 
moſt ruined, and its trade loſt: however, it has again 
begun to revive. Its harbour is the belt in all the 
pope's dominions. The town lies round it on two hills; 
one of which is at the point of Cape St Cyriaco, from 
whence there is a delightful proſpe&t. On the other 
ſtands the citadel, which commands the town and har- 
bour. The ſtreets of this city are narrow and uneven; 
and the public and private buildings inferior to thoſe of 
the other great towns in Italy. The cathedral is a low 
dark ſtructure; and though the front is covered with 
fine marble, the architecture has neither beauty nor re- 

ularity. The church of St Dominic, and that of the 
cies, have each an excellent picture of Titian. 
The exchange, where the merchants meet, is a hand- 
ſome ſquare portico, in which is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Trajan, who firſt built the port. At the four cor- 
ners are four other ſtatues. The triumphal arch of Tra- 
jan remains almoſt entire, with its inſcription. The 
common people in this town are a little particular and 
fantaſtical in their dreſs, but the better ſort follow the 
French mode. It is a great thorough-fare from the 
north of Italy to Loretto; which renders proviſions very 


dear. The tide does not riſe here above a foot, and 


near the Mediterranean it is ſcarce viſible. E. Long. 
15. 5. N. Lat. 43. 36. 
ANCONES, in architecture, the corners or coins of 


walls, croſs-beams, or rafters. — Vitruvius calls the con- 


ſoles by the ſame name. 


ANCONY, in the iron-works, a piece of half- 
wrought iron, of about three quarters of 100 weight, 
and of the ſhape of a bar in the middle, but rude and 
unwrought at the ends. The proceſs for bringing the 
iron to this ſlate is this: They firſt melt off” 
from a ſow of caſt-iron, of the proper ſize ; this they 
hammer at the forge into a maſs of two feet long, and 
of a ſquare ſhape, which they call a þ/zom ; when this 
1s done, they ſend it to the finery, where, after two or 
three heats and workings, they bring it to this figure, 
and call it an ancony. The middle part beat out at the 
finery, 1s about three feet long, and of the ſhape and 
thickneſs the whole is to be; this is then ſent to the 
chafery, and there the ends are wrought to the ſhape 
of the middle, and the whole made into a bar. See Bak. 

ANCORARUM URBS, Age iu a city in 


a piece 


the Nomos Aphroditopolites, towards the Red Sex 


ſo called becauſe there was in the neighbourhood a ſtone 


quarry, in which they hewed ſtoge anchors (Ptole. Ancony, 


my), before iron anchors came to be uſed, The gen- 
tilitious name is Ancyropolites, (Stephanus). 

ANCOURT (Florent-Cartond'), an eminent French 
actor and dramatic writer, born at Fontainbleau, Oc. 
tober 1661. He ſtudied in the Jeſuits college at Paris, 
under father De la Rue; who, diſcovering in him a re- 
markable vivacity and capacity for learning, was ex- 
tremely deſirous of engaging him in their order; but 
Ancourt's averſion to a religious life rendered all his 
efforts ineffectual. After he Pad one through a courſe 
of philoſophy, he applied himſelt to the civil law, and 
was admitted advocate at 17 years of age. But falling 
in love with an actreſs, he was induced to go upon the 
ſtage, and he married her. As he had all the qualifi- 
cations neceſſary for the theatre, he ſoon greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf: and not being ſatisfied with the ap- 
plauſe only of an actor, he began to write pieces for 
the ſtage; many of which had ſuch prodigious ſucceſs, 
that moſt of the players grew rich from the profits of 
them. His merit in this way procured him a very fa- 
vourable reception at court; and Lewis XIV. ſhewed 
him many marks of his fwour. His ſprightly conver- 
ſation and polite behaviour made his company agreeable 
to all the men of figure both at court and in the city, 
and the moſt conſiderable perſons were extremely plea- 
ſed to have him at their houſes. Having taken a jour- 
ney to Dunkirk, to ſee his eldeſt daughter who lived 
there, he took the opportunity of paying his compli- 
ments to the elector of Bavaria, who was then at Bruſ- 
ſels: this prince received him with the utmoſt civility; 
and having detained him a conſiderable time, diſmiſſed 
him with a preſent of a diamond valued at 1000 pi- 
ſtoles : he likewiſe rewarded him in a very generous 
manner, when, upon his coming to Paris, Ancourt com- 
poſed an entertainment for his diverſion. Ancourt be- 
gan at length to grow weary of the theatre, which he 
quitted in Lent 1718, and retired to his eſtate of Cour- 
celles le Roy, in Berry, where he applied himſelf wholly 
to devotion, and compoſed a tranſlation of David's 
Pſalms in verſe, and a ſacred tragedy, which were ne- 
ver printed. He died the 6*d of December, 1726, be- 
ing 65 years of age.—-'The plays which he wrote are 
52 in all; moſt of which were printed ſeparately at the 
time when they were firſt repreſented: they were after- 
wards collected into five volumes, then into ſeven, and 
at laſt into nine. This laſt edition is the moſt com- 

lete. 
K ANC RE, a ſmall town of France, in Picardy, with 
the title of a marquiſate, ſeated on a little river of the 
ſame name. E. Long. 2. 45. N. Lat. 49. 59. 

ANCUS MARTIUS, the fourth king of the Ro- 
mans, ſucceeded Tullius Hoftilius, 639 years beſore 
Chriſt. He defeated the Latins, ſubdued the Fide- 
nates, conquered the Sabines, Volſcii, and Veicutines, 
enlarged Rome by joining to it mount Janicula, and 
made the harbour of Oſtia. He died about 615 years 
before the Chriſtian æra. 

ANCYLE, in antiquity, a kind of ſhield that fell, 
as was pretended, from heaven, in the reign of Numa 
Pompilius; at which time, likewiſe, a voice was heard 
declaring that Rome ſhould be miſtreſs of the world as 
long as the ſhould preſerve this holy buckler. TO 
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me. 
Levis in ſurgery, See AncyLos1s. 

ANCYLOBLEPHA RON, (from «y:va@& bent, 
and 2x:pxp9v an eye- lid); a diſeaſe of the eye, which 
cloſes the eye-lids. Sometimes the eye-lids grow to- 

ether, and alſo to the tunica albuginea of the eye, 
| Mn careleſſneſs when there is an ulcer in theſe parts. 
Both theſe caſes are called ancylollepharon by the Greeks. 
This diſorder muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that coalition 
of the eye-lids which happens from viſcid matter glu- 
ing them together. If the coheſion is on the cornea, 
the ſight is inevitably loſt. This hath ſometimes hap- 

ened in the ſmall-pox. If there is only a growing to- 
gether of the eye - Iids, they may be ſeparated with the 
ſpecillum, and pledgets kept between them to prevent 
their re- union. If the eye- lids adhere to the eye, they 
are to be ſeparated by a fine-edged knife; and their 
re- union is to be prevented by a proper uſe of injec- 
tions, and lint placed between them, A 6 dipping it in 
ſome proper liniment. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM, (from «y*va:; crooked, and 
y»wcrz the tongue); a contraction of the ligaments of 
the tongue. 4 have this imperfection from their 
birth, others from ſome diſeaſe. In the firſt caſe, the 
membrane which ſupports the tongue is too ſhort or 
too hard: in the latter, an ulcer — the tongue, heal- 
ing and forming a cicatrix, is ſometimes the cauſe; 
theſe ſpeak with ſome difficulty. The ancylogloſh by 
nature are late before they ſpeak ; but when they be- 
gin, they ſoon ſpeak properly. Theſe we call tongue- 
tied, Mauriceau ſays, that in this caſe it is a ſmall mem- 
branous production, which extends from the frænulum 
to che tip of the tongue, that hinders the child from 
lucxing, &c. He juſtly condemns the cruel practice 
among nurſes, of tearing this membrane with their 
nails; for thus ulcers are ſometimes formed, which are 
of difficult cure: he adviſes to ſnip it with ſciffars in 
two or three places, taking care not to extend the 
points of the ſciſſars fo far as the frenulum. The in- 
*tances rarely occur which require any kind of aſſiſt- 
ance; for if the child can thruſt the tip of its tongue 
to the outer edge of its lip, this diſeaſe does not exiſt ; 
and if the tongue 1s not greatly reſtrained, the frænu- 
lum will ſtretch by the child's ſucking and crying. 
Beides, without an abſolute neceſſity for it, an opera- 
tron ſhould not be admitted of ; for, without great cir- 
cunſpection, by cutting the frænulum, the nerves paſ- 
ing there may be alſo cut, and then a loſs of ſpeech is 
the conſequence. Sometimes the tongue is bound down 
vith a fleſhy ſubſtance: when that is the caſe, it ſhould 
never be cut through, becauſe a dangerous hemorrhage 
ould follow, without any attending advantage; all 
that is adviſeable in this circumitance, is to deſire the 
ware, now and then, to ſtretch it gently by a light preſ- 
are on 1t with her finger- end. When, in conſequence 
ot delivering a child by the feet, a {ſwelling is obſerved 
under the tongue, the nurſe ſhould be forbid to uſe any 
means, for the complaint will be increaſed thereby: this 
tumour will ſoon ſubſide. 


v, CYLOSIS, in ſurgery, implies a diſtortion or 
0L, I. 


L 405 | 

eat care in the temple of Mars, under the 
direction 18 prieſts; and leſt any ſhould attempt 
to ſteal it, eleven others were made fo like, as not to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the ſacred one. Theſe ancylia 
were carried in proceſſion every year round the city of 


the year 1520. 


fortified by a caſtle capable of making a vigorous de- 
fence ; as appeared in the year 1670, when it was af- 


ſaulted by the bucaneers, who were repulſed with very 
great ſlaughter. 


Celtica, (Pliny, Ptolemy); now Angers. 
decavi, (Tacitus.) W. LG 30. Lat. 47. 30. 
ES 
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ſtiffneſs of the joints, cauſed by a ſettlement of the hu- 
mours, or a diſtenſion of the nerves, and therefore re- 
medies of a mollifying and relaxing nature are required. 

ANCYRA, the capital of Galatia, ( Livy, Pliny, 
Ptolemy); at no great diſtance from the river Halys, 
(Livy): ſaid to be built by Midas, king of Phrygta, 
and to take its name from an anchor found there, (Pau- 
ſanias). It was greatly improved by Auguftus, deem- 
ed the ſecond founder of it, as appears from the Mar- 
mor Ancyranum. It 18 now called Angura, or Angoura. 
E. Long. 33*. Lat. 41. 20. 

ANDABATEZ, in antiquity, a ſort of gladiators, 
who, mounted on horſeback or in chariots, fought 
hoodwinked, having a helmet that covered their eyes. 

ANDALUSTIA, is the moſt weſtern province of 
Spain, having Eſtremadura and La Mancha on the 
north ; the kingdom of Granada, the ſtraits of Gi- 
braltar, and the Ocean, on the eaſt and ſouth; and, 
on the weſt, the kingdom of Algarva in Portugal, 
from which it is ſeparated by the river Guadiana. It 
is about 182 miles long, and 150 broad. The chief 
cities and towns are Seville the capital, Baeza, Gibraltar, 
Corduba, Cadiz, Medina Sidonia, Jaen, Port St Mary, 
Sc. It is the beſt, molt fruitful, and the richeſt part of 
all Spain. There is a good air, a ſerene ſky, a fertile 
ſoil, and a great extent on the ſea-coaft fit for commerce. 

New ANDALUS14, a diviſion of the province of Ter— 
ra Firma in South America, whoſe boundaries cannot 
be well aſcertained, as the Spaniards pretend a right to 
countries in which they have never eſtabliſhed any ſet- 
tlements. According to the moſt reaſonable limits, it 
extends in length 500 miles from north to ſouth, and 
about 270 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The interior 
country is woody and mountainous, variegated with fine 
valleys that yield corn and paſturage. 'The produce of 
the country conſiſts chiefly in dying-drugs, gums, me- 
dicinal roots, brazil-wood, ſugar, tobacco, and ſome 
valuable timber. To this province alſo belonged five 
valuable pearl-fiſheries. The capital of New Andalu- 


ſia is Comana, Cumana, or New Corduba, fituated in 


N. Lat. 9. 


55. about nine miles from the north ſea. 
Here the Spaniards laid the foundation of a town in 


The place is ſtrong by nature, and 


ANDAMAN, or AxDEman Iſlands, in the Eat 


Indies, fituated about 80 leagues diſtance from Tanaſ- 
ſerim on the coaſt of Siam. They are but little known; 
only the Eaſt India ſhips ſometimes touch at them, and 
are ſupplied by the natives with rice, herbs, and fruits: 
the inhabitants are by ſome repreſented as an harmleſs 
inoffenſive race of men, and by others as cannibals. 
E. Long. 92. O0. N. Lat. from 10% to 159. 


ANDANTI, in muſic, ſignifies, eſpecially in tho- 


rough - baſſes, that the notes are to be played diſtinctly. 


NDECAVI, (Tacitus); Anpecavi, (Pliny) ; 


AnDEs, (Cæſar); Anpi, (Lucan); a people of Gal- 
lia Celtica, having the Turones to the eaſt, the Namne- 
tes to the welt, the Pictones to the ſouth, and the Au- 
lerci Cœnomani to the north; now Anjou. 


ANDEGAVI, or Axpfoavus, a town of Gallia 
Called An- 
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ANDELY, a town of Normandy in France, parted 
in two by a paved cauſeway. Here 1s a fountain to 
which pilgrims flock from all parts, to be cured of 
their diſorders, on the feaſt-day of the faint to which 
it is dedicated. It is 20 miles S. E. of Rouen, and 
five N. W. of Paris. E. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat. 49. 20. 

ANDENA, in old writers, denotes the ſwath made 
in mowing of hay, or as much ground as a man could 
ſtride over at once. 

ANDEOL (St), a town of France, in the Vivarez, 
five miles S. of St Viviers, whoſe biſhop formerly re- 
ſided there. E. Long. 2. 50. N. Lat. 44. 24. 

ANDERAB, the moſt ſouthern city of the pro- 
vince of Balkh, poſſeſſed by the Uſbeck Tartars. It 
is very rich and populous, but a place of no great 
ſtrength. The neighbouring mountains yield excel- 
lent quarries of lapis lazuli, in which the Bukhars 
drive a great trade with Perſia and India. This city 
is ſituated at the foot of the mountains dividing the do- 
minions of the Great Mogul and Perſia from Great 
Bukharia. As there is no other way of croſſing theſe 
mountains but by the road through this city, all tra- 
vellers with goods muſt pay 4 per cent. On this ac- 
count the Khan of Balkh maintains a good number of 
ſoldiers in the place. 

ANDERNACHT, acity of Cologne, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine. It is ſituated in a plain on the river 
Rhine; and is fortified with a wall, caſtle, and bulwarks. 
It has a trade in ſtone jugs and pitchers, which are ſent 
to the mineral waters at Dunchitein. There are three 
monaſteries here, and ſeveral churches. E. Long. 7. 4. 
N. Lat. 50. 27. 

ANDERO (St), a ſea-port town in the bay of Biſ- 
cay, in Old Caſtile, ſeated on a ſmall peninſula. It is 
a trading town, and contains about ſeven hundred hou- 


ſes, two pariſh-churches, and four monaſteries. Here 


the Spaniards build and Jay up ſome of their men of 
war. W. Long. 4. 30. N. Lat. 43. 20. 
ANDERSON (Sir Edmund), a younger ſon of an 
ancient Scotch family ſettled in Lincolnſhire. He 
was ſome time a ſtudent of Lincoln college, Oxford; 
and removed from thence to the Inner 'Temple, where 
he applied himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of the law, 
and became a barriſter. In the ninth of Queen Eliza- 
beth, he was both lent and ſummer reader, and in the 
ſixteenth double reader. He was appointed her maje- 
fty's ſerjeant at law in the nineteenth year of her reign; 
and ſome time after, one of the juſtices of aſſize. In 
1582 he was made lord chief juſtice of the common 
pleas, and in the year following was knighted. He 
held his office to the end of his life, died in the year 
1605, and was buried at Eyworth in Bedfordſhire. He 
was an able, but punctilious lawyer; a ſcourge to the 
Puritans ; and a ſtrenuous ſupporter of the eſtabliſhed 
church. His works are, 1. Reports of many princi- 
pal caſes argued and adjudged in the time of Queen E- 
lizabeth, in the common bench. Lond. 1644, fol. 
2. Reſolutions and judgments on the caſes and matters 
agitated in all the courts of Weſtminſter, in the latter 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Publiſhed by 
John Goldſborough, Eſq; Lond. 1653, 470. Beſides 
theſe, there is a manuſcript copy of his Readings ſtill 
in being. 
ANDES, a great chain of mountains in South A- 
merica, which running from the moſt northern part of 


a ND 
Peru to the ſtraits of Magellan, between 3 and 4000 
miles, are the longeſt and moſt remarkable in the 
world. The Spaniards call them the Cordillera de hy 
Andes ;5 they form two ridges, the lowermoſt of which 
is overſpread with woods and groves, and the upper. 
molt covered with everlaſting Wo Thoſe who have 
been at the top, affirm, that the ſky is always ſerene 
and bright; the air cold and piercing ; and yet ſo thin 
that they were ſcarce able to breathe, and the reſpiration 
was much quicker than ordinary; and this is attend- 
ed with reaching and vomiting ; which, however, has 
been conſidered by ſome as merely accidental. When 
they looked downwards, the country was hid by the 
clouds that hovered on the mountain's fides. The 
mountains juſt mentioned, which have been frequently 
aſcended, are much inferior in height to many others 
in this enormous chain, The following is the account 
given of the mountain called Pichincha, by the mathe- 
maticians ſent by the kings of France and Spain to 
make obſervations in relation to the figure of the earth. 
Soon after our artiſts arrived at Quito, they deter- 
mined to continue the ſeries of the triangles for mea- 
ſuring an arch of the meridian to the S. of that city: 
the company accordingly divided themſelves into two 
bodies, conſiſting of French and Spaniards, and each 
retired to the part aſſigned them. Don George Juan 
and M. Godin, who were at the head of one party, 
went to the mountain of Pambamarca; while M. 
Bouguer, de la Condamine, and Don Ulloa, together 
with their aſſiſtants, climbed up to the higheſt ſummit 
of Pichincha., Both parties ſuffered extremely, as well 
from the ſeverity of the cold, as from the impetuoſity of 
the winds, which on theſe heights blow with inceſſant 
violence; difficulties the more painful, as they had been 
little uſed to ſuch ſenſations. Thus in the torrid zone, 
nearly under the equinoctial, where it is natural to ſup- 
poſe they had moſt to fear from the heat, their greateſt 
pain was cauſed by the exceſſiveneſs of the cold. 
Their firſt ſcheme for ſhelter and lodging in theſe 
uncomfortable regions, was to pitch a Rel -tent for 
each company ; but on Pichincha this could not be 
done from the narrowneſs of the ſummit : they were 
therefore obliged to be contented with a hut ſo ſmall 
that they could hardly all creep into it. Nor will this 
appear ftrange, if the reader conſiders the bad diſpoſi- 
tion and ſmallneſs of the place, it being one of the 
loftieſt crags of a rocky mountain, 100 fathoms above 
the higheſt part of the deſart of Pichincha. Such was 
the ſituation of their manſion, which, like all the other 
adjacent parts, ſoon became covered with ice and ſnow. 
The aſcent up this ſtupendous rock, from the baſe, or 
the place where the mules could come, to their kabita- 
tion, was ſo craggy as only to be climbed on foot; and 
to perform it coſt them four hours continual labour and 
pain, from the violent efforts of the body, and the ſub- 
tility of the air; the latter being ſuch as to render re- 
ſpiration difficult. . 
The ſtrange manner of living to which our artiſts 
were reduced during the time they were employed in 
a geometrical e Tec of ſome degrees of the me- 
ridian, may not perhaps prove unentertaining to the 
reader; and therefore the following account is gen 
as a ſpecimen of it. The deſart of Pichincha, both 
with regard to the operations performed there, and its 


ineonveniencies, differing very little from others, 0 
i 
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\ndes. idea may be very eaſily formed of the fatigues, hard- 

—— ſhips, and dangers, to which they were continually 
expoſed during the time they were proſecuting the en- 
terprize, with the conduct of which they had been ho- 
noured. The principal difference between the ſeveral 
deſarts conſiſted in their greater or leſſer diſtance from 
places where they could procure proviſions ; and in the 
inclemency of the weather, which was proportionate to 
the height of the mountains, and the ſeaſon of the year. 

They generally kept within their hut. Indeed they 
were obliged to do this, both on account of the in- 
tenſeneſs of the cold, the violence of the wind, and 
their being continually involved in ſo thick a fog, 
that an obje& at fix or eight paces was hardly alt 
cernible. When the fog cleared up, the clouds by 
their gravity moved nearer to the ſurface of the earth, 
and on all fides ſurrounded the mountains to a vaſt 
diſtance, repreſenting the ſea, with their rock like an 
iſland in the centre of it. When this happened, they 
heard the horrid noiſes of the tempeſts, which then 
diſcharged themſelves on Quito and the neighbouring 
country. They ſaw the hghtnings iſſue from the 
clouds, and heard the thunders roll tar beneath them : 
and whilſt the lower parts were involved in tempeſts 
of thunder and rain, they enjoyed a delightful ſere- 
nity; the wind was abated, the ſky clear, and the 
enlivening rays of the ſun moderated the ſeverity of 
the cold. But their circumſtances were very different 
when the clouds roſe : their thickneſs rendered reſpi- 
ration difficult ; the ſnow and hail fell continually ; and 
the wind returned with all its violence; ſo that it was 
impoſſible entirely to overcome the fears of being, to- 
gether with their hut, blown down the precipice, on 
whoſe edge it was built, or of being buried under it 
by the daily accumulations of ice and ſnow. 

The wind was often ſo violent in theſe regions, that 
its velocity dazzled the fight, whilſt their fears were 
increaſed from the dreadfal concuſſions of the preci- 
pice, cauſed by the fall of enormous fragments of 
rocks, Theſe cruſhes were the more alarming, as no 
other noiſes are heard in theſe deſerts : and during the 
night, their reſt, which they ſo greatly wanted, was 
frequently diſturbed by ſuch ſudden ſounds. When 
the weather was any thing fair with them, and the 
clouds gathered about ſome of the other mountains 
which had a connection with their obſervations, ſo that 
they could not make all the uſe they defired of this in- 
terval of good weather, they left their hut to exerciſe 
themſelves. Sometimes they deſcended to ſome ſmall 
diſtance ; and at others, amuſed themſelves with roll- 
ing large fragments of rocks down the precipice ; and 
theſe Es = required the joint ſtrength of them all, 
though they often ſaw the ſame effected by the mere 
force of the wind. But they always took care in their 
excurſions not to go ſo far out, but that on the leaſt 
appearance of the clouds gathering about their cottage, 
which often happened very ſuddenly, they could regain 
their ſhelter. The door of their hut was faſtened with 
thongs of leather, and on the inſide not the ſmalleſt crevice 
was left unſtopped; beſide which, it was very compactly 
covered with ſtraw: but, notwithſtanding all their care, 
the wind penetrated through. The days were often 
little better than the nights; and all the light they en- 
Joyed was that of a lamp or two, which they kept con- 
unually burning. 
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Though their hut was ſmall, and crowded with in- 
habitants, beſide the heat of the lamps; yet the intenſe- 
neſs of the cold was ſuch, that every one of them was 


obliged to have a chafing-diſh of coals. Theſe precau- 


tions would have rendered the rigour of the climate ſup- 
2 had not the imminent danger of periſhing by 

eing blown down the precipice rouſed them, every 
time it ſnowed, to encounter the ſeverity of the out- 
ward air, and ſally out with ſhovels to free the roof of 
their hut from the maſſes of ſnow which were gather- 
ing on it. Nor would it, without this precaution, have 
been able to ſupport the weight. They were not in- 
deed without ſervants and Indians; but theſe were ſo 
benumbed with the cold, that it was with great diffi- 
culty they could get them out of a ſmall tent, where 
they kept a continual fire. So that all our artiſts could 
obtain from them was to take their turns in this la- 
bour ; and even then they went very unwillingly about 
it, and conſequently performed it ſlowly. 

It may eaſily be conceived what this company ſuf- 
fered from the aſperities of ſuch a climate. Their feet 
were ſwelled; and ſo tender, that they could not even 
bear the heat; and walking was attended with extreme 

ain. Their hands were covered with chilblains ; their 
2 ſwelled and chopped; ſo that every motion in 
ſpeaking, or the like, drew blood; conſequently they 
were obliged to ſtrict taciturnity, and little diſpoſed to 
laugh, as, by cauſing an extenſion of the lips, it produ- 
ced ſuch fiſſures as were very painful for two or three 
days after. | 
heir common food in this inhoſpitable region was 
a little rice boiled with ſome fleſh or fowl, procured 
from Quito; and, inſtead of fluid water, their pot was 
filled with ice ; they had the ſame reſource with re- 
gard to what they drank ; and while they were eating, 
every one was obliged to keep his plate over a chafing- 
diſh of coals, to prevent his proviſions from freezing. 
The ſame was done with regard to the water. At 
firſt they imagined the drinking ſtrong liquors would 
diffuſe a heat through the body, and conſequently 
render it leſs ſenſible of the painful ſharpneſs of the 
cold ; but, to their ſurpriſe, they felt no manner of 
ſtrength in ſuch liquors, nor were they any greater 
preſervative againſt the cold than the common water. 
At the ſame time they found it impoſſible to keep 


the Indians together. On their firſt feeling of the 


climate, their thoughts were immediately turned on 
deſerting their maſters. The firſt inſtance they had of 
this kind was ſo unexpected, that, had not one, of a 
better diſpoſition than the reſt, ſtaid and acquainted 


them of their deſign, it might have proved of very bad 


conſequence. 'The affair was this : There being on the 
top of the rock no room for pitching a tent for the In- 
dians, they uſed every evening to retire to a cave at the 
foot of the mountain ; where, beſide a natural diminu- 
tion of the cold, they could keep a continual fire; and, 
conſequently, enjoyed more comfortable quarters than 
their maſters. Before they withdrew at night, they 
faſtened, on the outſide, the door of the hut, which was 
ſo low that it was impoſſible to go in or out without 
ſtooping; and as every night the Jail and ſnow which 
had fallen formed a wall againſt the door, it was the 
buſineſs of one or two of the Indians to come early and 
remove this obſtruction. For though the negro ſervants 
were lodged in a little tent, their hands and feet were ſo 
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_Andes. covered with chilblains, that they would rather have 


ſuffered themſelves to have been killed than move. The 
Indians therefore came conſtantly up to diſpatch this 
work betwixt nine or ten in the morning : but they 
had not been there above four or five days, when they 
were not a little alarmed to ſee ten, eleven, and twelve 
o'clock come, without any news of their labourers; when 
they were relieved by the honeſt ſervant mentioned above, 
who had withſtood the ſeduQtion of his countrymen, 
and informed his maſters of the deſertion of the four 
ethers. As ſoon as the ſnow was cleared away from 
the door, they diſpatched the Indian to the corregidor 
of Quito, who with equal diſpatch ſent other Indians, 
threatening to chaſtiſe them ſeverely if they were want- 
ing in their duty. 

But the fear of puniſhment was not ſufficient to in- 
duce them to ſupport the rigour of this ſituation ; for 
within two days they deſerted. The corregidor there- 
fore, to prevent any other inconvenience, ſent four In- 
dians under the care of an alcalde, and gave orders for 
their being relieved every fourth day. 

Twenty-three tedious days our artiſts ſpent on this 
rock, viz. to the 6" of September, and even without 
any poſſibility of ere, their obſervations of the 
angles: for, when it was fair and clear weather with 
them, the others, on whoſe ſummits the ſignals which 
formed the triangles for meaſuring the degrees of the 
meridian, were Pig in the clove ; and when thoſe 
were clear, Pichincha was involved in clouds. It was 
therefore neceſlary to erect their ſignals in a lower ſi- 
tuation, and in a more favourable region. This how- 
ever did not produce any change in their habitation till 
the beginning of December; when, having finiſhed the 
obſervations which particularly concerned Pichincha, 
they proceeded to others; but with no abatement ei- 
ther of inconveniencies, cold, or fatigue ; for the pla- 
ces where they made their obſervations being neceſſari- 
ly on the higheſt parts of the deſarts, the only reſpite 
in which they enjoyed ſome little eaſe, was during the 
ſhort interval of pafling from one to the other. 

In all their ſtations Lbſequent to that on Pichincha, 
during their fatiguing menſuration of the degrees of 
the meridian, each company lodged in a field-tent, 
which, though ſmall, they found leſs inconvenient than 
the hut on Pichinchs though at the {ame time they 
had more trouble, being _— obliged to clear it 
from the ſnow, as the weight of it would otherwiſe 
have demoliſhed the tent. At firſt, indeed, they pitch- 
ed it in the moſt ſheltered places; but on taking a reſo- 
Jution that the tents themſelves ſhould ſerve for ſignals, 
to prevent the inconvenience of having others of wood, 
they removed them to a more expoſed ſituation, where 
the impetuoſity of the winds ſometimes tore up the pi- 
quets, and blew them down. 

Tho? this mountain is famous for its great height, it 
is conſiderably lower than the mountain of Cotopaxi : 
but it is impoſſible to conceive the coldneſs of the ſum- 
mit of the laſt mentioned mountain, from that felt on 
this; fince it muſt exceed every idea that can be form- 
ed by the human mind, tho? they are both ſeated in the 
midit of the torrid zone. In all this range of mountains, 
there is ſaid to be a conſtant inferior boundary, beyond 
which the ſnow never melts: this boundary, in the 
midſt of the torrid zone, is ſaid by ſome to be 2434 fa- 
choms above the level of the ſea; by otliers, only 2400 
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feet. The fnow indeed falls much lower, but then 


ing mountains, which throw out fire and ſmoke with a 


terrible noiſe. 3 of Chimborazo, ſaid to be 


the higheſt peak of the Andes, has been determined by 
geometrical calculations to be 20, 282 feet. But the 
great differences between the calculators of the height 
of mountains in other parts of the world, muſt ve 
much diminiſh the credit of ſuch calculations. Inſtan- 
ces of this we have already given under the article Er. 
NA. No leſs remarkable are the differences concernin 
the height of the peak of Teneriffe; which, according 
to the calculations of Varenius, is three miles and three 
quarters, or 19,800 feet; according to thoſe of Dr He- 
berden, it is only 15,396 feet ; and according to thoſe 
of M. Feuille, is no more than 13,128 feet. From 
theſe ſpecimens, we can ſcarce avoid concluding, that all 
the methods hitherto invented for calculating the exa& 
height of mountains are inſufficient. 

As all or moſt rivers have their ſource in mountains, 
it is no wonder a great number run down the ſides of the 
Andes. Some hurry _ with a prodigious rapidity ; 
while others form beautiful caſcades, or run thro? holes 
in rocks, which look like bridges of a ſtupendous 
height. There is a public road thro' the mountains, 
1000 miles in length, part of which runs from Quito 
to Cuſco. 

AxDEs, a hamlet of Mantua in Italy, the birth- 
place of Virgil. Hence the epithet Andinus, (Silius 
Italicus). Now called Pietola, two miles to the welt 
of Mantua. 

ANDETRIUM; AnprEeTiUM, (eons AnDE- 
CRIUM, or ANDRECIUM, (Ptolemy) ; an inland town 
of Dalmatia. The genuine name is Andetrium, (In- 
A It is deſeribed as ſituated near Salonæ, on 
a naturally ſtrong and inacceſſible rock, ſurrounded with 
deep valleys, with rapid torrents; from which it ap- 
pears to be the citadel now called C/;/a. E. Long. 17. 
46. Lat. 43. 20. 

ANDEUSE, a city of Languedoc in France, fitua- 
ted in E. Long. 3. 40. and N. Lat. 43. 4 

ANDOMADUNUM; AxrouATUNUn, (Ptole- 
my); and ANTEMATUNUM, (Antonine); CiviT4as 
Lixcoxum, (Tacitus); a city of Gallia Belgica ; 
now Langres in Champagne, fituated on an eminence 
(which ſeems to juſtify the termination dunum), on the 
borders of Burgundy, at the ſprings of the Marne. Ta- 
citus calls an inhabitant Lingon. E. Long. 5. 22. 
N. Lat. 48. o. ; 

ANDOVER, a large market-town in Hampftire, 
on the London road. It is ſeated on a branch of the 
river Teſt, and ſends two members to parliament. 
has ſeveral inns, which afford good accommodation for 
travellers; and has a market on Saturday, well ſtocked 
with proviſions. It is governed by a bailiff, a ſteward, 
a recorder, ten approved men, and twenty-two capital 
burgeſſes, who yearly chuſe the bailiff, and he elects 
two ſerjeants at mace to attend him. The living is 2 
vicarage, valued at 1711. 48. 4d. in the king's books. 
W. Long. o. 56. N. Lat. 51. 20. e 

ANDRACHNE, BasTarD OR INH; a genus © 
the gynandria order, belonging to the monœcia claſs of 
plants ; of which there are three 


Species. 1. The telephoides, or herbaceous trailing 
8 : andrachne, 


it 4 
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Andy | the ground. The leaves are ſmall, of an oval ſhape, 
A Antrea(St) ſmooth, and of a ſea- green colour. It is found wild in 
— — ſome parts of Italy and the Archipelago; but is a plant 
of no great beauty, and therefore ſeldom cultivated. 
2. The Troticoſa, or ſhrubby baſtard orpine, is a native of 
China and ſome places of America, where it riſes 12 or 
14 feet high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, pointed, and 
ſmooth ; and under them are produced the footftalks of 
the flowers, which are ſmall, and of an herbaceous 
white colour. 3. The arborea, with a tree-like ſtalk. 
This ſpecies was diſcovered by the late Dr William 
Houſton, growing naturally at Campeachy ; it has a 
ſtrong woody ſtem, which riſes more than 20 feet high, 
and ſends out many branches on every ſide. This has 
not yet flowered in Britain. A fourth ſort is alſo men- 
tioned by Mr Millar as raiſed by him from ſeeds ſent 
from Jamaica. It agrees in general with the third ſort; 
but the leaves are ſomewhat like the laurel, only much 
larger. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies may be raiſed, by ſowing 
the ſeeds in March, on a moderate hot-bed. The plants 
may be removed into ſmall pots, and plunged into ano- 
ther very moderate hot-bed, to bring them forward ; 
but in mild weather they ſhould have plenty of air ad- 
mitted to them, and be frequently refreſhed with wa- 
ter, In June they will produce flowers, and the ſeeds 
will ripen in Auguſt and September. The other ſpe- 
cies are very tender, and therefore muſt be kept con- 
ſtantly in the bark-ſtove. It is very difficult to procure 
good ſeeds of theſe ſorts ; the covers often containing 
nothing, though they appear very fair outwardly. Of 
all the ſeeds ſent over by Dr Houſton, only one was 
found to contain a kernel, ſo that only one plant was 
produced. | 

ANDRAPODISMUS, in ancient writers, the 
ſelling of perſons for ſlaves. Hence alſo andrapodiftes, 
a yas. in ſlaves, more particularly a 1 who 
ſteals men or children to ſell them; a crime for which 
the Theſſalians were noted. 

ANDRAPODOCAPELI, in antiquity, a kind 
of dealers in flaves. The andropodocapeli had a 
particular proceſs for taking off moles and the like 
disfigurements on the faces of the ſlaves they kept 
for ſale, by rubbing them with bran. At Athens, 
ſeveral places in the forum were appointed for the 
ſale of ſlaves. Upon the firſt me of every month, the 
merchants called Avipx72Jozar1xo brought them into the 
market, and expoſed them to ſale ; * crier ſtandin 
upon a ſtone erected for that purpoſe, called the people 
together. 

ANDREA (St), a ſmall village on the Malabar 
coaſt in the Eaſt-Indies, founded originally by the 
Portugueſe. It takes its name from a church dedica- 

ted to St Andrew, and ſerved by the prieſts of St 
Thomas. — On the ſhore of St Andrea, about half a 
league out in the ſea, lies Mud- bay, a place which few 
in the world can parallel. It is open to the wide o- 
cean, and has neither iſland nor bank to break the force 
of che billows, which come rolling with great violence 
from all parts, in the ſouth-weſt monſoons : but on this 
bank of mud they loſe themſelves in a moment; and 
ſhips lie on it as ſecure as in the beſt harbour, without 
motion or diſturbance. It reaches about a mile along 
ore, and has been obſerved to ſhift its place from the 
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northward about three miles in 30 years.—From St Andreas 


Andrea to Krangandor, about twelve leagues to the (John.) 
ſouth, the water has the bad property of cauſing ſwell- 
ings in the legs of thoſe who drink it conſtantly. Some 
it affects in one leg, and ſome in both. It cauſes no 
pain, but itching ; nor does the ſwelled leg ſeem hea- 
vier to the owner than the ſmall one, though ſome have 
been ſeen a yard in circumference at the ancle.—The 
Romiſh legends impute the cauſe of this diſtemper (for 
which no preventative or cure hath been hitherto found) 
to a curſe laid by St Thomas upon his murderers and 
their poſterity; though, according to the Romans 
themſelves, St Thomas was killed by the Tillinga prieſts 
at Meliaphvr, on the coaſt of Coromandel, about 400 
miles diſtant, and where the natives have not this diſ- 
temper. 

ANDREAS (John), acelebrated canoniſt in the 14" 
century, was born at Mugello, near Florence; and was 
profeſſor of canon- law at Padua, Piſa, and afterwards 
at Bologna. It is ſaid that he macerated his body with 
faſting; and lay upon the bare ground every night for 
20 years together, covered only with the ſkin of a bear. 
Aida a beautiful daughter, named Novella, whom 
he loved extremely: and he is ſaid to have inſtructed 
her ſo well in all parts of learning, that when he was en- 
paged in any affair which hindered him from reading 
ectures to his ſcholars, he ſent his daughter in his 
room ; and leſt her beauty ſhould prevent the attention 
of the hearers, ſhe had a little curtain drawn before 
her. To perpetuate the memory of this daughter, he 
intitled his commentary upon the Decretals of Grego- 
ry IX. the Novellæ. He married her to John Calde- 
rinus, a learned canoniſt. The firſt work of Andreas 
was his Gloſs upon the ſixth Book of the Decretals, 
which he wrote when he was very young. He wrote 
alſo Gloſſes upon the Clementines; and a Commentary 
in regulas Sexti, which he intitled Mercuriales, becauſe 
he either engaged in it on Wedneſdays {diebus Mercu- 
rii,) or becaufe he inſerted his Wedneſdays diſputes in 
it. He enlarged the Speculum of Durant, in the year 
1347. This is all which Mr Bayle mentions of his 
writings, tho” he wrote many more. Andreas died of 
the plague at Bologna, in 1348, after he had been a 
—— 45 years; and. was buried in the church of the 
Dominicans. Many eulogiums have been beſtowed 
upon him. He has been called archidoctor decreto- 
rum e In his epitaph, Rabbi dodforum ; lux, cenſor, 
normague morum ; Rabbi of the doctors, the light, 
cenſor, and rule of manners: And it is ſaid, that pope 
Boniface called him lumen mundi, the light of the 
world.“ | 

AnpREas (John) was born a Mahometan, at Xativa 
in the kingdom of Valencia, and ſucceeded his father 
in the dignity of alfaqui of that city. He was enlight- 
ened with the knowledge of the Chriſtian religion by 
being preſent at a ſermon in the great church of Va- 
lencia on the day of Aſſumption of the bleſſed Virgin, 
in the year 1487. Upon this he deſired to be bapti- 
zed; and, in memory of the calling of St John and St 


Andrew, he received the name John Andreas. Ha- 


ving received holy orders (ſays he), and, from an alfaqui 
and a flave of Lucifer, become a prieit and miniſter of 
Chriſt; I began, like St Paul, to preach and publiſh 
the contrary of what I had erroneouſly believed and 
aſſerted ;, and, with the aſſiſtance of Almighty _ 
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I converted at firſt a great many ſouls of the Moors, 
who were in danger of hell, and under the dominion 


of Lucifer, and conducted them into the way of ſalva- 
tion. After this, I was ſent for by the moſt catholic 


prince, king Ferdinand, and _ Iſabella, in order 


to preach in Granada to the Moors of that kingdom, 
which their majeſties had conquered: by God's bleſ- 
ſing on my preaching, an infinite number of Moors 
were brought to abjure Mahomet, and to turn to 
Chriſt. A little after this, I was made a canon by 
their grace; and ſent for again by the moſt Chriſtian 
queen Iſabella to Arragon, that I might be employed 
in the converſion of the Moors of thoſe kingdoms, who 
{ill perſiſted in their errors, to the great contempt and 
diſhonour of our crucified Saviour, and the prodigious 
loſs and danger of all Chriſtian princes. But this ex- 
cellent and pious deſign of her majeſty was rendered in- 
effectual by her death.” At the defire of Martin Gar- 
cia, biſhop of Barcelona, he undertook to tranſlate 
from the Arabic, into the language of Arragon, the 
whole law of the Moors ; and after having finiſhed this 
undertaking, he compoſed his famous work of The 
Confuſion of the Sect of Mahumed : it contains twelve 
chapters, wherein he has collected the fabulous ſtories, 
impoſtures, forgeries, brutalities, follies, obſcenities, 
abſurdities, impoſſibilities, lies, and contradictions, 
which Mahomet, in order to deceive the ſimple peo- 
le, has diſperſed in the writings of that ſe, and e- 
Toecially in the alcoran, which, as he ſays, was revealed 
to him in one night by an angel, in the city of Meke; 
though in another place he contradicts himſelf, and af- 
firms that he was 20 years in compoſing it. Andreas 
tells us, he wrote this work, that not only the learned 
amongſt Chriſtians, but even the common people might 
know the different belief and doctrine of the Moors; 
and on the one hand might laugh and ridicule ſuch in- 
ſolent and brutal notions, and on the other might la- 
ment their blindneſs and dangerous condition. This 
book, which was publiſhed at firſt in Spaniſh, has been 
tranſlated into ſeveral languages; all thoſe who write a- 
gainſt the Mahometans, quote it very much. 
ANDREINI (Iſabella), a native of Padua, was an 
excellent poeteſs, and one of the beſt comedians in I- 
taly, towards the beginning of the 17th century. The 
Intenti of Pavia thought they did their ſociety an ho- 
nour by admitting her a member of it; and ſhe, in ac- 
knowledgment of this honour, never forgot to mentian 
amongſt her titles that of Academica Infanta : her 
titles were theſe, © Iſabella Andreini, comica geloſa, a- 
cademica infanta, detta Pacceſſa.” She was alſo a wo- 
man of extraordinary beauty; which, added to a fine 
voice, made her charm both the eyes and ears of the 
audience. She died of a miſcarriage, at Lyons, the 
10 of June, 1604, in the 42d year of her age. Her 
death being a matter of general concern and lamenta- 
tion, there were many Latin and Italian elegies print- 
ed to her memory : ſeveral of theſe pieces were placed 
before her poems in the edition of Milan, in 160g. 
Beſides her ſonnets, madrigals, ſongs, and eclogues, 
there 1s a paſtoral of hers intitled Myrtilla, and letters, 
printed at Venice in 1610. She ſung extremely well, 
played admirably on ſeveral inſtruments, underſtood 
the French and Spaniſh languages, and was not unac- 
quainted with philoſophy. | 
ANDRELINUS (Publius Fauſtus), born at Forli 
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in Italy. He was a long time ome of poetry and Andes 
t 


hiloſophy in the univerſity of Paris. Lewis XII. of 
From made him his poet laureat; and Eraſmus tells 
us he was likewiſe poet to the queen. His pen was not 
wholly employed in making verſes; for he wrote alſo 
moral and proverbial letters in proſe, which were print. 
ed ſeveral times. His poems, which are chiefly in La- 
tin, are inſerted in Vol. I. of the Deliciæ Poetarum Ita- 
lorum. Mr De la Monnoie tells us, “ that Andrelinus, 
when he was but 22 years old, received the crown of 
laurel : That his love-verſes, divided into four books, 
intitled Livia, from the name of his miſtreſs, were e- 
ſteemed ſo fine by the Roman Academy, that they ad- 
judged the prize of the Latin elegy to the author.” 
He died in 1518. This author's manner of life wag 
not very exemplary; yet he was ſo fortunate, ſays E- 
raſmus, that though he took the liberty of rallying the 
divines, he was never brought into trouble about it. 
ANDREW (St), the apoſtle, born at Bethſaida i 
Galilee, brother to Simon Peter : he was a zealous 
preacher of the goſpel in ſeveral countries ; and ſealed 
it with his blood at Patræ, a city of Achaia, ſuffering 
martyrdom with great heroiſm, A. D. 69. 
ANDREW, or Kai hts of St AnDREw, an order of 


knights, more uſually called the order of the thiſtle “. See Till, 


nights of St AnDREw, is alſo an order inſtituted by 
Peter the Great of Muſcovy in 1698; the badge of 
which is a golden medal, on one fide whereof is re- 
preſented St Andrew's croſs, with theſe words, Cazar 
Pierre monarque de tout la Ruſſie. This medal, being 
faſtened to a blue ribbon, is ſuſpended from the right 
ſhoulder. 

St AnDrEw's Croſt, one in form of the letter X“. 

St Ax DbRRw's Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
celebrated on the zoth of November, in honour of the 
apoſtle St Andrew. 

ANDREWS (St), a town of Fifeſhire in Scotland, 
once the metropolis of the Pictiſn kingdom, lying in 
W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 56. 18. If we may credit 
legend, 8. Andrews owes its origin to a ſingular ac- 
cident. St Regulus, (or St Rule, as he is likewiſe call- 
ed,) a Greek of Achaia, was warned by a viſion to leave 
his native country, and viſit Albion, an iſle placed in 
the remoteſt part of the world; and to take with him 
the arm-bone, three fingers, and three toes, of St An- 
drew. He obeyed, and ſet fail with his companions, 
but had a very tempeſtuous paſſage. After being toſſed 
for ſome time on a ns ſea, he was at laſt ſhipwrecked 
on the coaſts of Otholania, in the territories of Hergu- 
ſtus king of the Picts, in the year 370. On hearing 
of the arrival of the ſtrangers, with their precious re- 
lis, the king mats gave orders for their recep- 
tion, afterwards preſenting the ſaint with his own pa- 
lace, and building near it the church, which Kill bears 
the name of St Regulus. 

At this time the place was ſtyled Mucroſs, or the 
land of boars ; all round was foreſt, and the lands be- 
ſtowed on the Saint were called Byrehid. The boars 
equalled in fize the ancient Erymanthian ; as a proo 
of which, two tuſks, each ſixteen inches lng and four 
thick, were chained to the altar of St Andrews. St 
Regulus changed the name to Kilrymont; and eſtabliſh- 
ed here the firſt Chriſtian prieſts of the country, call 
Culdees, This church was ſupreme in the kingdom 
the Pits; Ungus having granted to God and St An- 
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drew, that it ſhould be the head and mother of all the 
churches in his dominions. He alſo directed that the 
croſs of St Andrew ſhould become the —_— of the 
country» In 518, after the conqueſt of the Picts, he 
removed the epiſcopal ſee to St Andrews, and the bi- 
ſhop was ſtiled maximus Scotorum epiſcopus. In 1441, 
it was erected into an archbiſhopric by Sextus IV. at 
the interceſſion of James III. In 1606, the priory was 
ſuppreſſed ; and, in 1617, the power of election was 
transferred to eight biſhops, the principal of St Leo- 
nard's college, the arch-deacon, the vicars of St An- 
drews, Leuchars, and Coupar. 

The town of St Andrews was erected into a royal 
borough by David I. in the year 1140, and their pri- 
vileges afterwards confirmed. The charter of Mal- 
colm II. is preſerved in the tolbooth; and appears writ- 
ten on a bit of parchment, but the contents equally 
valid with what would at this time require whole ſkins. 
Here alſo are kept the filver keys of the city; which, 
for form's ſake, are delivered to the king, if he ſhould 
viſit the place, or to a victorious enemy, in token of 
ſubmiſſion, In this place, likewiſe, is to be ſeen the 
monſtrous ax which, in 1646, took off the heads of 
Sir Robert Spotſwood and other diſtinguiſhed loyaliſts, 
The town underwent a ſiege in 1337 ; at which time 
it was poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, and other partizans of 
Baliol; but the loyaliſts, under the earls of March and 
Fife, made themſelves maſters of it in three weeks, by 
the help of their battering machines, 

St Andrews is now greatly reduced in the number of 
its inhabitants; at preſent ſcarcely exceeding 2000. It 
is impoſſible to aſcertain the ſum when it was the feat 
of the primate : all that can be known is, that during 
the period of its ſplendor, there were between 60 and 
70 bakers; but now ꝗ or 10 are ſufficient for the place. 
It is a mile in circuit, and contains three prineipal 
ſtreets, On entering the weſt port, a well- built ſtreet, 
ſtraight, and of a vaſt length and breadth, appears; but 
ſo graſs-grown, and preſenting ſuch a dreary ſolitude, 
that it forms the perfect idea of having been laid walte 
by the peſtilence. ; 

The cathedral of St Andrews was founded by bi- 
ſhop Arnold in 1161, but did not attain its full mag- 
nificence till 1418. Its length from eaſt to weſt was 
370 feet; that of the tranſept, 322. But tho? this vaſt 
pile was 157 years in buitding, John Knox, in June 
1559, effected its demolition in a ſingle day; and ſo 


effectually has it been deſtroyed, that nothing now re- 


mains but part of the eaſt and weſt ends, and of the 
ſouth ſide. 

Near the eaſt end is the chapel of St Regulus; the 
tower of which is a lofty equilateral triangle, of 20 feet 
each fide, and 103 feet high; the body of the chapel 
remains, but the two ſide-chapels are ruined. The 
arches of the windows and doors are round, and ſome 
even more than ſemicircles; an undoubted proof of 
their antiquity.. 

The priory was founded by Alexander I. in 1122; 
and the monks (canons regular of St * 1 were 
brought from Scone, in 1140, by Robert, biſhop of this 
ſee. By an act of parliament, in the time of James I. 
the prior had precedence of all abbots and priors, and 
on the days of feſtival wore a mitre and all epiſcopal 
ornaments, Dependent on this priory were thoſe of 


Lockleven, Portmoak, Monimuſk, the ifle of May, and 
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Pittenweem, each originally a ſeat of the Culdees. 

The revenues of the houſe were vaſt, viz. In money 
2237. 25. 1054.; 38 chaldrons, 1 boll, 3 firlots of 
wheat; 132 ch. 7 bolls of bear; 114 ch. 3 bolls, 1 peck 
of meal; 151 ch. 10 bolls, 1 firlot, 1 peck and a half 
of oats; 3 ch. 7 bolls of peas and beans: 480 acres of 
land alſo belonged to it. 

Nothing remains of the priory except the walls of 
the precint, which ſhew its vaſt extent. In one part 
is a moſt artleſs gateway, formed only of ſeven ſtones. 
This incloſure begins near the cathedral, and extends 
to the ſhore. 

The other religious houſes were, one of Dominicans, 
founded, in 1274, by biſhop Wiſhart; another of Ob- 
ſervantines, founded by bilkop Kennedy, and finiſhed 
by his ſucceſſor Patrick Graham in 1478; and, accord- 
ng to ſome, the Carmelites had a fourth. 

mmediately above the harbour ſtood the collegiate 
church of Kirk-heugh, originally founded by 8 
tine III. who, retiring from the world, became here a 
Culdee. From its having been firſt built on a rock, it 
was ſtyled, Præpaſitura Sante Maklæ de rupe. 

On the eaſt ſide of the city are the poor remains of 
the caſtle, on a rock overlooking the ſea. This fortreſs 
was founded, in 1401, by biſhop Trail, who was bu- 
ried near the high altar of the cathedral, with this fin- 
gular epitaph : 


Hic fuit ecclehz directa columna, feneſtra 
Lucida, thuribulum redolens, campana ſonora. 


This caſtle was the refidence of cardinal Beaton ; 


who, after the death of George Wiſhart, apprehending 
ſome danger, cauſed it to be fortified ſo ſtrongly as to 
be at that time deemed impregnable. In this fortreſs, 
however, he was ſuprized and aſſaſſinated by Norman 
Leſly with 15 others. They ſeized on the gate of the 
caſtle early in the morning of May 29, 1546; it having 
been left open for the workmen who were finiſhing the 


fortifications : and having placed centinels at the door 


of the cardinal's apartment, they awakened his nume- 
rous domeſtics one by one; and, turning them out of 
the caſtle, they without violence, tumult, or offerin 
an injury to any other perſon, inflicted on Beaton the 
death he juſtly merited. "The confpirators were im- 
mediately befieged in this caſtle by the regent, earl of 
Arran; and notwithſtanding they had acquired no great- 
er ſtrength than 150 men, they reſiſted all his efforts 
for five months. This, however, was owing to the un- 
ſkilfulneſs of the beſiegers more than to the ſtrength of 
the place or the valour of the beſieged ; for in 1547 
the caſtle was reduced and demoliſhed. The entrance 
of it is ſtill to be ſeen; and the window is ſhewn, out 
of which it is ſaid the cardinal leaned to glut his eyes 
with the cruel martyrdom of George Wiſhart, who was 
burnt on a ſpot beneath. | 
In the church of St Salvator is a moſt beautiful tomb 
of biſhop Kennedy, who died, an honour to his family, 
in 1466. The Gothic work is uncommonly elegant. 
Within the tomb were diſcovercd ſix magnificent maces, 
which had been concealed here in troubleſome times. 
One was given to each of the other three Scotch uni- 
verſities, and three are preferved here. In the top is 
repreſented our Saviour; around are angels, with the 
inſtruments of the paſſion. 
With theſe are ſhewn ſome filver arrows, with large 
ſilver plates affixed to them, on which are inſcribed the 
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nual competitions in the generous art of archery, which 
were dropt but a few years ago; and golf is now the 
reigning ws That ſport, and foot-ball, were for- 
merly prohibited, as uſeleſs and unprofitable to the pu- 
blic ; and at all weapon ſchawings, or reviews of the 
people, it was ordered, that fute-bal and golfe be utter- 
ty cryed down, and that bow-markes be maid at ilk pa- 
riſh kirk, a pair of butts and ſchutting be uſed; and 
that ilk man ſchutte ſex ſhottes at leaſt, under the paine 
to be raiped upon them that cummis not, at leaſt tava 
pennyes to be given to them that cummis to the bow-markes 
ta drinke. 

The trade of St Andrews was once very conſiderable. 
In the time of Cromwell's uſurpation, 60 or 70 veſſels 
belonged to the port, but now ſcarce a ſingle one. The 
harbour is artificial, guarded by piers, with a narrow 
entrance, to give ſhelter to veſſels from the violence of 
a very heavy 2. by the encroachments of which it has 
ſuffered much. The manufactures this city might in 
former times poſſeſs, are now reduced to one, that of 
golf- balls; which, trifling as it may ſeem, maintains 
teveral people. The trade is commonly fatal to the ar- 
tiſts; for the balls are made by ſtuffing a great quantity 
of feathers into a leathern caſe, by help of an iron rod, 
with a wooden handle, preſſed againſt the breaſt, which 
ſeldom fails to bring on a conſumption. 

The celebrated univerlity of this city was founded in 
1411, by biſhop Wardlaw; and the next year he ob- 
tained from Benedict III. the bull of confirmation. It 
conſiſted once of three colleges. 1. St Salvator's, found- 
ed in 1458, by Biſhop Kennedy. 'This is a handſome 
building, with a court or quadrangle within : on one 
fide is & church, on another the library; the third con- 
tains apartments for ſtudents: the fourth is unfiniſhed. 
2. St Leonard's college was founded by prior Hep- 
burn, in 1522. 'This 18 now united with the laſt, and 
the buildings fold, and converted into private houſes. 
3. The new, or St Mary's, college, was eltabliſhed by 
archbiſhop Hamilton, in 1553; but the houſe was built 
by James and David Bethune, or Beaton, who did not 
live to complete it. This is ſaid to have been the ſite 
of a ſchola illuſtris long before the eſtabliſhment even of 
the univerſity ; where a eminent clergymen taught, 
gratis, the ſciences and languages. But it was called 
the new college, becauſe of its late erection into a divi- 
nity college - the archbiſhop. 

The univerlity is governed by a chancellor, an office 
originally deſigned to be perpetually veſted in the arch- 
biſhops of St Andrews; but fince the reformation, he 
18 elected by the two principals, and the profeſſors of 
both the colleges. 

I! he rector is the next great officer; to whoſe care is 
committed the privileges, diſcipline, and ſtatutes of the 
univerſity. The colleges have their rectors, and pro- 
teflors of different ſciences, who are indefatigable in 
, their attention to the inſtruction of the ſtudents, and to 
that eſſential article their morals. This place poſſeſſes 
ſeveral very great advantages reſpecting the education 
of youth. The air is pure and ſalubrious; the place for 
exerciſe, dry and extenſive; the exerciſes themſelves are 
healthy and innocent. The univerſity is fixed in a pe- 
ninſuJated county; remote from all commerce with the 
world, the haunt of diſſipation. From the ſmallneſs of 
the ſociety every ſtudent's character is perfectly known, 
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No little irregularity can be committed, but it is in- Andrey, 
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ſtantly diſcovered and checked: vice cannot attain a A 


ndria, 


head in this place, for the incortigible are never per — 


mitted to remain the corrupters of the ret, 
AnDREWS (Lancelot), biſhop of Wincheſter, wag 
born at London, in 1555, and educated at Cambridge, 
After ſeveral preferments, he was made biſhop, frft of 
Chicheſter, then of Ely, and, in 1618, was raiſcd to 
the ſee of Wincheſter. This very learned prelate, who 
was diſtinguiſhed by his piety, charity, and integrity, 
may be juſtly ranked with the beſt preachers and com- 
pleteſt ſcholars of his age; he appeared to much great- 
er advantage in the pulpit than he does now in his 
works, which abound with Latin quotations and trivial 
witticiſms. His ſermons, though full of puns, were 
ſuited to the taſte of the times in which he lived, and 
were conſequently greatly admired. He was a man of 
polite manners and lively converſation; and could quote 
Greck and Latin authors, or even pun, with king James. 
There is a pleaſant ſtory related of him in the life of 
Waller the poet. When that gentleman was young, he 
had the curioſity to go to court, and ſtood in the cirele 
to ſee king James dine; where, * other company, 
there ſat at table two biſhops, Neale and Andrews. 
The king propoſed aloud this queſtion, Whether he 
might not take his ſubjects money when he needed it, 
without all this formality of parliament? Neile replied, 
6 God forbid you ſhould not; for you are the breath 
of our noſtrils.” Whereupon the king turned, and ſaid 
to the biſhop of Wincheſter, «© Well my lord, what 
ſay you!“ © Sir (replied the biſhop), I have no {kill 
to judge of parliamentary caſes.” The king anſwer- 
ed, 6 No put-offs, my lord; anſwer me preſently.” 
Then, fir ary he), I think it lawful for you to take 
my brother Neale's money, for he offers it.” Mr Wal- 
ler ſays, the company was pleaſed with this anſwer, but 
the wit of it ſeemed to affect the king; for a certain 
lord coming ſoon after, his majeſty cried out, .O, my 
lord, they ſay you lig with my lady.” „ No, fir (ſays 
his lordſhip, in confuſion), but I like her company 
becauſe ſhe has ſo much wit.” „Why then (ſays the 
king) do not you lig with my lord of Wincheſter 
there??? — This great prelate was in no leſs reputation 
and eſteem with king Charles I. than he had been with 
his predeceſſors. He died at Wincheſter-houſe in 
Southwark, September 27, 1626, in the 71** year of 
his age; and was buried in the pariſh-church of St Sa- 
viour's, where his executors erected to him a very fair 
monument of marble and alabaſter, on which is an ele- 
gant inſcription, in Latin, written by one of his cha- 
plains. Mr Milton alſo, at 17 years of ages wrote 
a beautiful elegy on his death, in the ſame language. 
Biſhop Andrews had, 1. A ſhare in the tranſlat ion 
of the Pentateuch, and the hiſtorical books from ſo- 
ſhua to the firſt book of Chronicles excluſively. le 
alſo wrote, 2. Tortura Torti, in anſwer to a work ( 
cardinal Bellarmine, in which that cardinal aſſumes te 
name of Matthew Tortus. 3. A Manual of Private 
Devotions : and, 4. A Manval of Directions for the 
Viſitation of the Sick; beſides the Sermons and Tracts, 
in Engliſh and Latin, publiſhed after his death. : 
ANDRIA, in Grecian antiquity, public entertain 
ments firſt inſtituted by Minos of Crete, and, after on 
example, appointed by Lycurgus at Sparta, at which 
a whole city or a tribe aſſiſted. They were m—_—_ 
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admitted, the younger ſort being obliged by the law- 
ert to repair thither as to ſchools of temperance and 
obriety. 

1 is a city and a biſhop's ſee in the terri- 
tory of Bari, in the kingdom of Naples. It is pretty 
large, well peopled, and ſeated in a ſpacious plain, 
four miles from the Adriatic coaſt. E. Long. 17. 4. 
N. Lat. 41. 15. | 

ANDRISCUS, a man of mean extraction, who, 
pretending to be the ſon of Perſeus laſt king of Mace- 
donia, took upon him the name of Philip, for which 
reaſon he was called P/eudo- Philippus, the Falſe Philip. 
After a complete victory over Juventius the Roman 
Pretor ſent againſt him, he aſſumed kingly power, but 
exerciſed it with vaſt cruelty. At laſt, the Romans 
obliged him to fly into 'Thrace, where he was betrayed 
and delivered into the hands of Metellus. This vic- 
tory gained Macedonia once more into the power of 
the Romans, and to Metellus the name of Macedonicus, 
but coſt the Romans 25,000 men. Andriſcus adorned 
the triumph of Metellus, walking in chains before the 
general's chariot. 

ANDROAS, or AnprRoDAmaAs, among ancient 
naturaliſts, a kind of pyritz, to which they attributed 
certain magical virtues, 

ANDROGEUS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of 
Minos king of Crete, was murdered by the Athenian 
youth and thoſe of Megara, who envied his being 
always victor at the Attic games. But Minos, having 
taken Athens and Megara, obliged the inhabitants to 
ſend him an annual tribute of ſeven young men and as 
many virgins, to be devoured by the nar 1 but 
Theſeus delivered them from that tribute. 

ANDROGYNES, in natural hiſtory, a name $i” 
ven to thoſe living creatures which, by a monſtrous for- 
mation of their generative parts, ſeem (for it is only 
ſeeming) to unite in themſelves the two ſexes, that of 
the male and of the female. This /ufus nature, this 
defect, or perhaps redundancy, in the animal-ſtructure, 
is deſcribed by medical authors in the following man- 
ner. There is a depravation in the ſtructure of the 
« parts intended by nature for propagation, when, be- 
* ſides thoſe concealed parts that are found neceſſary 
for the diſcharge of prolific functions, the pudenda 
* of the other ſex likewiſe appear. This monſtrous 
production of nature is diverſified in four different 
ways; of which three appear in males, and one in fe- 
* males. In men, the female pudendum, cloathed with 
hair, ſometimes appears contiguous to the perinæum; 
* at other times, in the middle of the ſcrotum; at other 


* times, which conſtitutes the third diverſity, through 


that part itſelf which in the midſt of the ſcrotum ex- 
* hibits the form of a pudendum, urine is emitted. 
* Near that part which is the teſt of puberty, and a- 
* bove the pudendum, even in females, the maſculine 
: Hang appear in ſome, conſpicuous in all their three 
* torms, one reſembling the viretram or yard, the other 
like the two teſticles: but for the moſt part it hap- 
* pens, that, of the two inſtruments of generation, one 
* 18 feeble and inert; and it is extremely rare that both 
* are found ſufficiently valid and proper for feats of 
© love; nay, even in a great many, both theſe mem- 
bers are deficient and impotent, ſo that they can per- 


* form the office neither of a male nor of a female.” 
Vol. I. 
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With reſpe& to them, it appears, from a collation 22 
y . 


of all the circumſtances which have been obſerved by 
naturaliſts worthy of credit, that there is no ſuch thing 
as a | nega androgyne, or real hermaphrodite ; that 
is to ſay, a living creature which, by its unnatural, or 
rather preternatural ſtructure, poſſeſſes the 2 
N of both ſexes, in ſuch a manner as to be qua- 

fed for performing the functions of either with ſuc- 
ceſs : the irregularity of their fabrication almoſt always 
conſiſts in ſomething ſuperfluous added to one of the 
two ſexes, which gives it the appearance of the other, 
without beſtowing the real and characteriſtical diſtine- 
tion; and every — is almoſt always a very 
woman. Since this monſtrous exhibition of nature is 
not ſuch as to abrogate the rights or deſtroy the cha- 
racter of humanity amongſt human beings, this in vo- 
luntary misfortune implies no right to deprive thoſe 
upon whom it is inflicted by nature, of the privileges 
natural to every citizen; and as this deficiency is no 
more infectious than any other corporeal mutilation, it 
is not eaſy to ſee why marriage ſhould be prohibited to 
one of theſe unhappy beings, merely on account of its 
equivocal appearance, which acts in the character of its 
prevailing ſex. If ſuch a creature, by the defect of its 
conſtruction, ſhould be barren; this does not infer any 
right of diſſolving the marriage which it may have con- 
tracted, more than the ſame ſterility proceeding from 
any cauſe whether known or unknown, if his or her 
conſort ſhould not on that account require a divorce. 
It is only the licentious abuſe either of one or the other 
ſex which can be ſubjected to the animadverſion of the 
police. See HerRMAPHRODITE. 

Such are the ſentiments of the authors of the French 
Encyclopédie. After all, we cannot forbear to add, 
that from ſuch heterogeneous matches nature ſeems to 
recoil with innate and inextinguifhable horror. Nor are 
any of theſe invincible averſions implanted in our frame, 
without a final cauſe worthy of its Author, We would 
gladly aſk theſe free-thinking gentlemen, In caſes where 
the ſexes are ſo unnaturally confounded, how the po- 
lice can, by its moſt ſevere and rigorous animadverſions, 
either detect or prevent thoſe licentious abuſes againſt 
which they remonſtrate? Since, therefore, an evil ſo 
baneful to human ſociety could no otherwiſe be pre- 
vented than by the ſanction of nature againſt ſuch = 
rible conjunctions, the inſtinctive antipathy which they 
inſpire was highly worthy of her wiſdom and purity. 

ANDROGYNES, in ancient mythology, creatures, of 
whom, according to the fable, each individual poſſeſſed 
the powers and characters of both ſexes, having two 
heads, four arms, and two feet. The word itſelf is 
compounded of two Greek radical words; aver, in ge- 
nitive ge, a male; and yu, a female. Many of the 
rabbinical] writers pretend, that Adam was created 
double, one body being male, the other female, which 
in their origin not being eſſentially joined, God after- 
wards did nothing but ſeparate them. 

The gods, ſays Plato in his Banquet, had formed 
the ſtructure of man round, with two bodies and two 
ſexes. This fantaſtic being, poſſeſſing in itſelf the 
whole human ſyſtem, was endowed with a gigantic 
force, which rendered it inſolent, inſomuch that it 
reſolved to make war againſt the gods. Jupiter, ex- 
aſperated, was going to deſtroy it; but, ſorry at the 
ſame time to 3 * race, he ſatisfied * 
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AND 


Andro- ſelf with debilitating this double being, by disjoining 


gynes 


Androides. fiſt with its own 


the male from the female, and leaving each half to ſub- 
wers alone. He aſſigned to Apollo 
the taſk of repo iſhing theſe two half 3 and of 
extending their ſkins 2 that their whole ſurface might 
be covered. Apollo obeyed, and faſtened it at the am- 
Bilicus : If this half ſhould till rebel, it was once more 
to be ſubdivided by another ſe&ion, which would only 
leave it one of the parts of which it was then conſtitu- 
ted; and even this 2 of a man was to be annihila- 
ted, if it ſhould perſiſt in its obſtinacy and miſchief. 
The idea of theſe androgynes might well be borrowed 
from a paſſage in Moſes, where that hiſtorian of the 
birth and ey of nature deſcribes Adam as callin 
Eve bone of his bone and fleſh of his fleſh. However this 
may be, the fable of Plato has been uſed with great 
ingenuity by a French poet, who has been rendered al- 
moſt as conſpicuous by his misfortunes as by his verſes. 
With the ancient philoſopher, he attributes the pro- 
penſity which attracts one of the ſexes towards the o- 
ther, to the natural ardour which each half of the an- 
dropynes feels for reunion; and their inconſtancy, to the 
difficulty which each of the ſeparated parts encounters in 
its efforts to recover its _ and original half. If a 
woman appears to us amiable, we inſtantly imagine her 
to be that moiety with whom we ſhould only have con- 
ſtituted one whole, had it not been for the infolence of 
our original double-ſexed progenitor: 


The heart, with fond creduliry impreſs'd, 
Tells us the half is found, and hopes for reſt ; 
But *tis our curſe, that ſad experience ſhows, 
We neither find our half, nor gain repoſe, 


ANDROGYNOUS, in zoology, an appellation 
iven to animals which have both the male and female 
2 in the ſame individual. In botany, the term is ap- 
plied to ſuch plants as bear both male and female flowers 
on the ſame root. 

AND ROI DES, in mechanics, a human figure, 
which, by certain ſprings or other movements, is ca- 

able of performing ſome of the natural motions of a 
living man. The motions of the human body are more 
complicated, and conſequently more difficult to be imi- 
tated, than thoſe of any other creature; whence the con- 
ſtruction of an androides, in ſuch a manner as to imitate 
any of theſe actions with tolerable exactneſs, is juſtly 
ſuppoſed to indicate a greater ſkill in mechanics than 
any other piece of workmanſhip whatever. 

A very remarkable figure of this kind appeared in 
Paris, in the year 1738. It repreſented a flute-player, 
and was capable of performing many different pieces 
of muſic on the German flute; which, conſidering the 
difficulty of blowing that inſtrument, the different con- 
trations of the lips neeeſſary to produce the diſtinctions 
between the high and low notes, and the complicated 
motions of the fingers, muſt appear truly wonderful. 

This machine was the invention of M. Vaucanſon, 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences; and a par- 
ticular deſcription of it was publiſhed in the Memoirs 
of the Academy for that year : but as the deſcription 
there given behoved to be not only unentertaining, but 
abſolutely unintelligible, to a great number of readers, 
we muſt content ourſelves with giving an account 
only of its general principles, and the method by which 
the air was conducted to, and afterwards modified in, 


the body of the bgure, ſo as to produce the ſurpriſing 
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effects above mentioned. | 
The figure itſelf was about five feet and an half in 
height, ſituated at the end of an artificial rock, and pla. 
ced upon a ſquare pedeſtal four feet and an half high, 
and three and an half broad. 'The air entered the body 
by three pipes ſeparated one from the other. It was 


conveyed to them by nine pair of bellows, three of 


which were placed above, and fix below. Theſe were 


made to expand and contract regularly in ſucceſſion, hy 
means of an axis of ſteel ae | round by ſome clock. 
work. On this axis were different protuberances at 
proper diſtances, to which were fixed cords thrown o- 


ver pullies, and terminating in the upper boards of the 


bellows, ſo that, as the axis turned, theſe boards were al. 
ternately raiſed and let down. A contrivance was alſo 
uſed to prevent the diſagreeable hiſſing fluttering noiſe 
uſually attending the motion of bellows. This was by 
making the cord, by which the bellows was moved, 
preſs, in its deſcent, upon one end of a ſmaller lever, the 
other end of which aſcending forced open the ſmall lea- 
thern valve that admitted the air, and kept it ſo, till, the 
cord being relaxed by the deſcent of the upper board, 
the lever fell, and the air was forced out. Thus the 
bellows performed their functions conſtantly without 
the leaſt hiſſing or other noiſe by which it could be 
judged in what manner the air was conveyed to the ma- 
chine. The upper boards of three of the pairs of bel. 
lows were preſſed down by a weight of four pounds, 
that of three others by a weight of two pounds, and 
thoſe of the three remaining ones by nothing but their 
own weight. 

The three tubes, by which the air entered, termina- 
ted in three ſmall reſervoirs in the trunk of the figure. 
There they united, and, aſcending towards the throat, 
formed the cavity of the mouth, which terminated in 
two ſmall lips adapted in ſome meaſure to perform their 
proper functions. Within this cavity alfo was a ſmall 
moveable tongue; which by its play, at proper periods, 
admitted the air, or intercepted its paſſage to the flute. 

The fingers, lips, and tongue, received their pro- 
per directions by means of a ſteel cylinder turned by 
clock- work. It was divided into 15 equal parts, which 
by means of pegs, preſſing upon the ends of 15 differ- 
ent levers, cauſed the other extremities to aſcend. Se- 
ven of theſe levers directed the fingers, having wires 
and chains affixed to their aſcending extremities, which, 
being attached to the fingers, cauſed them aſcend in 
proportion as the other extremity was preſſed down by 
the motion of the cylinder, and vice verſa. Thus the 
aſcent or deſcent of one end of a lever produced a fi- 
milar aſcent or deſcent in the correſponding finger, by 
which one of the holes of the flute was occaſionally o- 
pened or ſtopped, as by a living performer. Three 
of the levers ſerved to regulate the ingreſs of the air, 
being contrived ſo as to open and ſhut, by means of 
valves, the three reſervoirs of air above mentioned, fo 
that more or leſs ſtrength might be given, and a higher 
or lower note produced, as occafion required. The lips 
were, by a ſimilar mechaniſm, dire&ed by four levers, 
one of which opened them, to give the air a freer paſ- 
ſage; the other contracted them; the third drew them 
backward; and the fourth puſhed them forward. The 
lips were projected upon that part of the flute which 
receives the air; and, by the different motions already 
mentioned, modified the tone in a proper —_— 


Android, 


— 


Iroides, 


— 


AND 


The remaining lever was employed in the direction of 


_—— the tongue, which it eafily moved ſo as to ſhut or o- 


n the mouth of the flute. 

Thus we ſee how all the motions neceflary for a 
German-flute-player could be performed by this ma- 
chine ; but a conſiderable difficulty ſtill remains, name- 
ly, how to 1 — theſe motions properly, and make 
each of them follow in juſt ſucceſſion. This, however, 
was effected by the following ſimple method. The 
extremity of the axis of the cylinder was terminated on 
the right ſide by an endleſs ſcrew, conſiſting of twelve 
threads, each < Favs) at the diſtance of a line and an 


half from the other. Above this ſcrew was fixed a 


iece of copper, and in it a ſteel pivot, which, falling 
in between the threads of the ſcrew, obliged the cy- 
linder to follow the threads, and, inſtead of turning di- 
realy round, it was continually puſhed to one fide, 
Heace, if a lever was moved, by a peg placed on the 
cylinder, in any one revolution, it could not be moved 
by the ſame peg in the ſucceeding revolution, becauſe 
the beg would be moved a line and an half beyond it 
by the lateral motion of the cylinder. Thus, by an ar- 
tificial diſpoſition of theſe pegs in different parts of 
the cylinder, the ſtatue was made, by the ſucceſſive e- 
levation of the proper levers, to exhibit all the different 
motions of a flute-player, to the admiration of every 
one who ſaw it. 

The conſtruction of machines capable of imitating 
even the mechanical actions of the human body, ſhew 
exquiſite ſkill ; but what ſhall we ſay of one capable, 
not only of imitating actions of this kind, but of act- 
ing as external circumſtances require, as though it were 
endowed with life and reaſon? This, nevertheleſs, has 
been done. One M. de Kempell, a gentleman of Preſ- 
burg in Hungary, excited by the performances of M. 
de Vaucanſon, at firſt endeavoured to imitate them, 
and at laſt far excelled them. This gentleman con- 
ſtructed an Androides capable of playing at cheſs!— 
Every one, who is in the leaſt acquainted with this game, 
muſt know, that it is ſo far from being mechanically 
performed, as to require a greater exertion of the judg- 
ment and rational faculties than is ſufficient to accom- 
pliſh many matters of greater importance. An attempt, 
therefore, to make a wooden cheſs-player, muſt appear 
as ridiculous as to make a wooden preacher, or coun- 
ſeller of ſtate. That this machine really was made, 
however, we have the atteſtation of the Revd Mr Du- 
tens, whoſe account appeared in 1770, and is as fol- 
lows, This machine repreſents a man of the natural 
ze, dreſſed like a Turk, ſitting before a table which 
holds a cheſs-board. This table (which is about three 
feet and a half long, and about two feet and an half 
broad) is ſupported by four feet, that roll on caſtors, 
m order the more eaſily to change its ſituation, which 
the compoſer fails not to do from time to time, in or- 
der to take away all ſuſpicion of any communication. 
Both the table and the figure are full of wheels, ſprings, 
and levers. M. de Kempell makes no difficulty of 
ſbewing the infide of the machine, eſpecially when he 
linds any one ſuſpects a boy to be concealed in it. I 
have examined with attention all the parts both of the 
table and figure, and I am well aſſured there is not the 
lealt ground for ſuch an imputation. I have played a 
Jame at cheſs with the automaton myſelf. I have par- 


ucularly remarked, with great aſtoniſhment, the pre- 
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ciſion with which it made the various and complicated Androides. 
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movements of the arm with which it plays. It raiſcs 
this arm; it advances it towards that part of the cheſs- 
board on which the piece ſtands which ought to be 
moved; and then, by a movement of the wriſt, it brings 
the hand down upon the piece, opens the hand, clo- 
ſes it upon the piece in order to graſp it, lifts it 
up and places it upon the ſquare it is to be removed 
to. This done, it lays its arm down upon a cuſhion, 
which ſtands beſide the cheſs-board. If it ought to take 
one of its adverſary's pieces, then, by one entire move- 
ment, it removes that piece quite off the cheſs-board, 
and, by a ſeries of ſuch movements as I have been de- 
ſcribing, it returns to take up its own piece, and place 
it in the ſquare which the other had left vacant. I at- 
tempted to practiſe a ſmall deception, by giving the 
queen the move of a knight: but my mechanic opponent 
was not to be ſo impoſed on; he took up my queen, and 
replaced her in the ſquare ſhe had been removed from. 
All this is done with the ſame readineſs that a common 
player ſhews at this game: and I have often engaged 
with perſons who played neither ſo expeditiouſly nor 
ſo ſkilfully as this automaton, who yet would have been 
extremely affronted if one had compared them to him.” 

Tho? this account 1s written in ſuch a manner that its 
authenticity can hardly be queſtioned, the fact appears ſo 
much beyond the verge of credibility, that, without ſome 
corroborating evidence, we could ſcarce have allowed 
ourſelves to believe it; but having been favoured with the 
following extract of a letter to $ Wu Forbes of Edin“, 
dated Paris, May 229 1777, concerning this machine, 
we muft now look upon its exiſtence as indiſputable. 
*I ſhall give you what particulars Irecolle& with regard 
to my ſurpriſing friend. —-I was then in company with 
ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen : we were introduced to the 
automaton's chamber: The machine was a well- dreſſed 
Turkiſh figure as large as life, ſeated at a ſquare table, 
or rather box (as it was cloſe on all ſides), ſurrounded 
at a little diſtance by a rail, within which no perſon en- 
tered but the proprietor (an independent gentleman of 
Preſburg.) The cheſs-board ſeemed fixed to the table, 
which was ſo placed, that any perſon from without the 
rail could play on it. Before the game began, the pro- 
prietor opened the ſides of the table, and the body of 
the Turk; but nothing was to be ſeen but wheels upon 
wheels. He then wound up the machine (this he repeated 
once during the * A gentleman of our company 
was his antagoniſt; and as he was but a wooden Turk, 
he gave him the firſt move. I do not underſtand the 
game; but thoſe preſent who did, ſaid he played very 
well. The game was left unfiniſhed, as all there were fully 
ſatished that this wooden Turk did play the game; 
but no one dared hazard a gueſs on what principle, 
or who directed. His right hand, with which he made all 
his moves, had the fingers as it were drawn together, 
which he opened and cloſed at pleaſure when he remo- 
ved any of his men. His face had a ſerious caſt ; which, 
added to a grave ſhake of the head when any difficulty 
aroſe in the game, had a molt ridiculous effect: on the 
contrary, when his adverſary laid himſelf open, his mo- 
tions were quicker; and when he made a falſe ſtroke 
(which he did on purpoſe), he immediately remo- 
ved the man off the board with which the ſtroke was 
made. I forgot to mention, that within the rail, at 
the diſtance of ſome feet from the machine, there ſtood 
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Androlepſy a ſmall ſquare box on a ſtool, which apparently had no appear in June and July. 3. The paniculata + is a na. And. 

. connection with the machine, but which the proprietor tive of Virginia and Carolina, growing in moiſt places, | wy 

N Andromeda ſajq he muſt have opened had it gone wrong. I imagi- The plants uſually arrive at the height of ten feet, with Aonica 
| ned I heard a noiſe in the box hke that occaſioned , thin leaves ſet alternately, and having their edges fine. L 

the turning of wheels. His arm moved horizontally, at ly ſerrated. The flowers are tubulous, ſmall, and of 2 
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a height ſo as not to diſcompoſe the men. When his 
hand came over the man he wanted to move, he open- 
ed his fingers, let it down, cloſed them on the man, 
lifted him up and carried him off the board, ſet him 
down, and laid his arm down upon the table.“ 

As the inventor of this admirable piece of mechaniſm 
hath not yet thought proper to communicate to the 
public the means by which it is actuated, it is in vain 
for any, except thoſe who are exquiſitely ſkilled in me- 
chanics, to form n them. Many 
other curious imitations of the human body, as well as 
that of other animals, have been exhibited, though none 
of them equal to the laſt mentioned one. See the ar- 
ticle AUTOMATON. * 

ANDROLEPSY, in Grecian antiquity, an action 
allowed by the Athenians againſt ſuch as protected 
perſons guilty of murder. The relations of the decea- 
ſed were empowered to ſeize three men in the city or 


houſe whither the malefactor had fled, till he were ei- 


ther ſurrendered, or ſatisfaction made ſome way or o- 
ther for the murder. 

ANDROMACHE, the wife of the valiant Hector, 
the mother of Aſtyanax, and daughter of Eton king 
of Thebes in Cilicia. After the death of Hector and 
the deſtruction of Troy, ſhe married Pyrrhus; and af- 
terwards Helenus the ſon of Priam, with whom ſhe 
reigned over part of Epirus. 


ANDROMACHUS's TztacLe. See Pharmacy, 
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ANDROMEDA, in aſtronomy, a northern con- 
ſtellation, behind Pegaſus, Caſſiopeia, and Perſeus. It 
repreſents the figure of a woman chained; and is 
fabled to have been formed in memory of Andromeda, 
daughter of Cepheus and Caffiopeia, and wife of Per- 
ſeus, by whom ſhe had been delivered from a ſea- monſter, 
to which ſhe had been expoſed to be devoured for her 
mother's pride. Minerva tranſlated her into the heavens. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Andromeda in Ptole- 
my's catalogue are 23, in Tycho's 22, in Bayer's 27, 
in Mr Flamſted's no leſs than 84. 

ANDROMEDA, the name of a celebrated trage- 
dy of Euripides, admired by the ancients above all the 
other compoſitions of that poet, but now loſt. 

It was the repreſentation of this play; in a hot ſum- 
mer day, that occaſioned that epidemic fever, or phren- 
zy, for which the Abderites are often mentioned, where- 
in they walked about the ſtreets, rehearfing verſes, and 
acting parts of this piece. See ABDERA. 

ANXDROMEDA, a genus of the monogynia order, be- 
longing to the decandria claſs of plants. For this ge- 
nus there is no Engliſh name. | 

Species. 1. The polifolia is a low plant, growin 
naturally in bogs in the northern countries. It is ai 
ficultly preſerved in gardens; and, being a plant of no 
great beauty, is ſeldom cultivated. 2. The mariana, a 
native of North America. It 1s a low ſhrub, ſending 
out many woody ſtalks from the root, which are gar- 
niſhed with oval leaves placed alternately; the flowers 
are collected in ſmall bunches, are of an herbaceous co 


lour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the ſtrawberry- tree. They 


a greeniſh white, cloſely ſet horizontally on one fide of 
the ſlender ſtalks. Theſe flowers are ſucceeded by ber. 
ries, which open when ripe; and divide into five ſec. 
tions, incloſing many ſmall ſeeds. 5. The arborea is 
a native of the ſame countries, where it is called the 
ſorrel- tree. It grows to the height of 20 feet, with a 
trunk uſually five or fix inches thick. The branches 
are ſlender, thick ſet with leaves like thoſe of the pear- 
tree. From the ends of the branches proceed many 
ſlender ſtalks, on one fide of which hang many ſmall 
white flowers like thoſe of the ſtrawberry-tree. 5. The 
caniculata, is a native of Siberia, and likewiſe of North 
America. It grows on moſſy land, and is therefore 
very difficult to keep in gardens. The leaves are ſha- 
ped like thoſe of the box-tree, and are of the ſame con- 
ſiſtence, having ſeveral ſmall punctures on them. The 
flowers grow in ſhort ſpikes from the extremity of the 
branches. They are produced fingle between two leaves, 
are of a white colour, and a cylindrical or pitcher-like 
ſhape. 

Culture. All the ſorts, except the fourth, are v 
hardy plants, which delight in moiſt ground. They 
increaſe by their creeping roots, which put up ſuckers 
at a diſtance. Theſe may be taken off with roots; and 
tranſplanted where they are to remain, for they cannot 
bear to be often removed. 'The fourth ſort requires to 
be ſheltered from froſt in winter, but in the ſummer 
ſhould be frequently watered. It is difficult to keep in 
gardens, as it grows naturally in boggy places, and re- 
quires a greater heat than that of this climate. It may 
be propagated' by ſeeds, which ſhould be procured from 
America. 

ANDRON, in Grecian antiquity, denotes the apart- 
ment in houſes defigned for the uſe of men; in which 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to Gynaceum. —The Greeks 
alſo gave their dining-rooms the title of andron, becauſe 
the women had no admittance to feaſts with the men. 

ANDRONA, in ancient writers, denotes a ftreet, 
or public place, where people met and converſed toge- 
ther. In ſome writers, androna is more expreſsly uſed 
for the ſpace between two houſes; in which ſenſe, the 
Greeks alſo uſe the term v9goves, for the way or pal- 
ſage between two apartments. 

ANDRONA is alſo uſed, in eccleſiaſtical writers, for 
that part in churches deſtined for the men. Anciently 
it was the cuſtom for the men and women to have ſepa- 
rate apartments in places of worſhip, where they per- 
formed their devotions aſunder ;. which method is {till 
religiouſly obſerved in the Greek church. The e, 
or androna, was in the ſouthern fide of the church, and 
the womens apartment on the northern. 

ANDRONICUS I. emperor of the Eaſt, cauſed 
Alexius II. who had been put under his care, to be 
ſtrangled; and' then took poſſeſſion of the throne of 
Conſtantinople, in 1183: but the people, becoming ex- 
aſperated at his cruelties, proclaimed Iſaac Angelus em- 
peror, and put Andronicus in irons: they then thruſt 
out his eyes ; and, aeg hs. him through the city 12 
an ignominious manner, hanged him. 

ANDRONICUS of Cyrrhus, dunn, at Athens, an 5 
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tagon tower, with figures carved on each ſide, repre- 
ſenting the eight principal winds. A braſs triton at 
the ſuramit, with a rod in its hand, turned round by 
the wind, pointed to the quarter from whence it blew. 
From this model is derived the cuſtom of placing wea- 
ther-cocks on ſteeples. 

ANDROPHAGI, in ancient geography, the name 
of a nation whofe country, according to Herodotus, 
was adjacent to Scythia. Their name, compounded of 
two Greek words, ſignifies man-eaters. Herodotus 
does not inform us whether their manner of ſubſiſtin 
correſponded with their name; whether they were 15 
ſavage as to eat human fleſh *®. They are repreſented, 
however, as the moſt barbarous and fierce of all na- 
tions. They were not governed by laws: the care of 
their cattle was their chief employment. Their dreſs 
was like that of the Scythians; and they had a language 


peculiar to themſelves. 


ANDROS, one of the ancient Cyclades, lying be- 
tween Tenedos and Eubcea ; being one mile diſtant 
from the former, and ten from the latter. 'The an- 
cients gave it various names, viz. Cauros, Laſia, No- 
nagria, Epagris, Antandros, and Hydruſtia, The 
name of Andros it received from one Andreus, ap- 
pointed, according to Diodorus Siculus, by Rhada- 
manthus, one of the generals, to govern the Cyclades, 
after they had of their own accord ſubmitted to him. 
As to the name of Antandros, the ſame author tells 
us, that Aſcanius the ſon of Eneas, —_ taken pri- 
ſoner by the Pelaſgians, gave them this ifland for his 
ranſom, which on that account was called Antandros, 
or „ delivered for one man.“ The name of Hydrufia it 
obtained in common with other places well ſupplied 
with water. It had formerly a city of great note, 
bearing the ſame name, and fituated very advanta- 
geouſly on the brow of an hill, which commanded the 
whole coaſt. In this city, according to Strabo and 
Pliny, ſtood a famous temple dedicated to Bacchus. 
Near this temple, Mutianus, as quoted by Pliny, tells 
us, there was a ſpring called the gift of Jupiter; the 
water of which had the taſte of wine in the month of 
January, during the feaſts of Bacchus, which laſted ſe- 
ven days. The ſame author adds, that the waters, if 
carried to a place whence the temple could not be ſeen, 
loſt their miraculous taſte. Pauſanias makes no men- 
tion of this ſpring; but ſays, that, during the feaſt of 
Bacchus, wine flowed, or was at leaſt by the Andrians 
believed to flow, from the temple of that ou The 
prieſts, no doubt, found their account in keeping up 
this belief, by conveying, thro? ſecret conduits, a great 
quantity of wine into the temple. 

The Andrians were the firſt of all the iſlanders who 
joined the Perſians at the time Xerxes invaded Greece; 
and therefore Themiſtocles, after the victory at Sala- 
mis, reſolved to attack the city of Andros, and oblige 
the inhabitants to pay large contributions for the main- 
tenance of his fleet. Having landed his men on the 
illand, he ſent heralds to the magiſtrates, acquainting 
them, that the Athenians were coming againſt them 
with two powerful divinities, perſuaſion and force ; and 
therefore they muſt part with their money by fair 
means or foul. The Andrians replied, that they like- 
wiſe had two mighty deities who were very fond of 
their iſland, viz. poverty and impoſſibility; and therefore 
could give no money. Themiſtocles, not ſatisfied with 
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this anſwer, laid ſiege to the town; which he probably 
made himſelf maſter of and deſtroyed, as we are in- 
formed by Plutarch, that Pericles, a few years after, 
ſent thither a colony of 250 Athenians. It was, how- 
ever, ſoon retaken by the Perſians; and, on the over- 
throw of that empire by Alexander the Great, ſubmit- 
ted to him, along with the other iſlands. On his death, 
it ſided with Antigonus, who was driven out by Ptole- 
my. The ſucceſſors of the laſt mentioned prince held 
it to the times of the Romans, when Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, beſieged the metropolis at the head of a 
Roman army; and, having taken it, was by them put 
in poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. Upon the death of 
Attalus, the republic claimed this iſland, as well as 
his other dominions, in virtue of his laſt will. It is 
now ſubje to the Turks; and contains a town of the 
ſame name, with a great many villages. It is the moſt 
fruitful iſland in all the Archipelago, and yields a great 
quantity of ſilk. There are ſaid to be about 6000 in- 
habitants, beſides thoſe of the villages Arni and Amol- 
deos, who are about two hundred, have a different lan- 
guage and cuſtoms, and are called A4/banois, There 
are ſeven monaſteries, a great number of churches, and 
a cathedral for the biſhops of the Roman-catholic per- 
ſuaſion; but moſt of the inhabitants are of the Greek 
communion. The Jeſuits had a houſe and a church in 
this iſland; but they were forced to quit them long 
ago. Here are ſome delightful valleys; but the air is 
bad, and the water of the city worſe. The women 
would be agreeable enough, if it was not for their dreſs, 
which is very unbecoming ; for they ſteF out their 
clothes without the leaſt regard to their ſhape: but the 
Albaneſe women make a much better appearance. The 
peaſants make wicker-baſkets, wherewith they ſupply 
the greateſt part of the Archipelago. They have all 
forts of game in the woods and mountains, but know 
not how to take them for want of guns. Their prin- 
cipal food is goats fleſh ; for there is no fiſh to be met 
with on their coaſts, When they are fick, they are ob- 
liged to let the diſeaſe take its natural courſe, havin 
neither phyſician nor ſurgeon on the iſland. A cadi, 
aſſiſted by a few of the principal perſons of the iſland, 
has the management of civil affairs, and his reſidence is 
in the caſtle: an aga, who preſides over the military 
force, lives in a tower without the city. About two 
miles from the preſent town are {till to be ſeen the ruins 
of a ſtrong wall with the fragments of many columns, 
A een bales, broken ſtatues, and ſeveral inſcriptions, 
ſome of which mention the ſenate and people of An- 
dros, and the prieſts of Bacchus; from which it is pro- 
bable, that this was the ſite of the ancient city. E. 
Long. 25. 30. N. Lat. 37. 50. 

ANDROSACE, a genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants, for which 
there is no Engliſh name. Of this genus Dr Linnzus 
reckons ſix 

Species. 1. The maxima grows naturally in Auftria 
and Bohemia, among the corn, It hath broad leaves, 
which ſpread near the ground ; from the centre of theſe 
the footſtalks ariſe, which are terminated by an umbel 
of white flowers like thoſe of the auricula. Theſe ap- 
pear in April and ger 1 and the ſeeds ripen in June ; 
ſoon after which the plants periſh. 2. The ſeptentrio- 
nalis, villoſa, carnea, and lactea, grow naturally on the 


Alps and Helvetian mountains, as alſo in Siberia. They 


are 


Andros, 


Androlace, 
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than three inches high. Of the other ſpecies, called 


Anduxal. the elongata, we have no particular deſcription. 


Culture. Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, other- 
wiſe they ſeldom come up the ſame year. If per- 
mitted to ſcatter, they will grow better than when they 
are ſown. 

ANDRUM, a kind of hydrocele, to which the peo- 
ple of Malabar are very ſubject.— Its origin is derived 
from the vitious quality of the country waters, impreg- 


nate with corroſive muriatic ſalts, the ſource of moſt 


other diſeaſes that infe& the Malabarians. Its ſigns, 
or ſymptoms, are an eryſipelas of the ſcrotum, return- 
ing every new moon, by which the lymphatics, being 
eroded, pour a ſerous ſaline humour into the cavity of 
the ſcrotum. The andrum is incurable ; thoſe once 
ſeized with it, have it for life: but it is not dangerous, 
nor very troubleſome, to thoſe uſed to it; tho ſome- 
times it degenerates into an hydroſarcocele. The means 
of prevention is by a heap of ſand fetched from a river of 
the province Mangatti, and ſtrowed in the wells. This 
is practiſed by the rich. As to the cure, they have on- 
ly a palliative one; which is by inciſion, or tapping, and 
drawing off the water from the ſcrotum, once in a 
month or two. | 
ANDRYALA, Downy $0W-THISTLE; a genus of 
the polygamia æqualis order, belonging to the 8 
ſia claſs of plants. 
Species. 1. The r is an annual plant, 
rowing naturally in the ſouth of France, Spain, and 
3 It riſes to the height of a foot and an half, 


With worry branching ſtalks. The flowers are produ- 


ced in ſmall cluſters at the top of the ſtalks. "They are 
yellow, and like thoſe of the ſow-thiſtle ; ſo do not 
make any great appearance. 2. The raguſina is a na- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are ex- 
tremely white, and much indented on their edges. The 
flower-ſtalks grow about a foot high, having ſmall 
cluſters of yellow flowers, which appear in July. The 
ſeeds ſometimes ripen in Britain, but not always. 3. The 
lanata is a native of Sicily and of the country round 
Montpelier. The lower leaves are indented and wool- 
ly, but thoſe on the ſtalks are entire. It ſeldom riſes 
more than a foot high, ſupporting a few yellow flowers 
at top. 4. The ſinuata grows in Spain and Portu— 
gal : the leaves are broader, longer, and more downy, 
than either of the other ſorts ; the flower-ſtalks riſin 
more than a foot high. They branch into ſeveral foot- 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one large yellow flower, ſha- 
ped like thoſe of hawk-weed, which are ſucceeded by 
oblong black ſeeds covered with down. 

Culture. All theſe plants are eaſily propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, where they are 
to remain, and will require no other culture than to 
thin them where they are too cloſe, and to keep them 
free from weeds. The third ſort muſt have a light dry 
ſoil, or it will not live in this country. 

ANDUXAR, a city in the province of Andaluſia, 
in Spain, ſeated on the Guadalquivir. It is pretty 
jor! 0 indifferently rich, and defended by a good 
caſtle. It is adorned with handſome churches and ſeve- 
ral religious houſes, and inhabited by many families of 
bigh rank. The land about it abounds in corn, wine, 
oil, honey, and fruit of all ſorts; and the inhabitants 
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Andrum are much ſmaller than the former, ſeldom gromng more 
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carry on a conſiderable trade in filk. W. Long. 4. 2, 
N. Lat. 37. 45. 

ANDUZE town of France in Lower Languedoc, 
ſeated on 'the river Gardon. It carries on a conſider. 
able trade in ſerges and woollen cloth. E. Long. 3. 42, 
N. Lat. 43. 39. | 

ANEAU (Bartholomew), a native of Bourges in 
France, a man of eminent learning in the 16th century, 
educated under Melchior Volmar. He was profeſſor at 
Lyons, where he propagated the doctrines of the Re- 
formation ſecretly for 12 time: but on the feſtival 
of the Holy Sacrament 1565, as the proceſſion was 
paſſing on towards the college, there was a large ſtone 
thrown from one of the windows upon the Hoſt and 

rieſt who carried it. The people, enraged at this, 

roke into the college, and aſſaſſinated Mr Aneau, 
whom they imagined to have been the occaſion, and 
the college itſelf was ſhut up next day by order of the 
city. 

ANECDOTE, among hiſtorians, implies ſome fa& 
not formerly publiſhed to the world, or very little 
known. The word is Greek, aner and compound- 
ed of a, priv. and , publiſhed. 

ANEE, in commerce, a meaſure for grain, uſed in 
ſome provinces of France. At Lyons, it ſignifies alſo 
a certain quantity of wine, which is the load an aſs can 
carry at once: which 1s fixed at 80 Engliſh quarts, wine- 
meaſure. 

ANEGADA, one of the Caribbee Iſlands in A. 
merica. W. Long. 63. 5. N. Lat. 18. 6. It is only 
remarkable for "oy nah birds, and beautifully co- 
loured crabs of a delicate taſte. 

ANELLO (Thomas). See MassAnitLLo, 

ANEMOMETER, in mechanics, implies a machine 
for meaſuring the force and velocity of the wind. 

Various machines of this kind have been invented at 
different times, and by different perſons. The follow- 
ing has been often experienced, and found to anſwer the 
intention. 


Anduv 
* 


meter. 
— 


An open frame of wood, ABC DEFGHI, * is ſup- · pl. XIII. 


orted by the ſhaft or arbor I. In the two croſs - pieces fig. 3 


K, LM, is moved a horizontal axis QM, by means 
of the four ſails, ah, cm, Of, gh, expoſed to the wind 
in a proper manner. Upon this axis is fixed a cone of 
wood, MNO ; upon which, as the fails move round, a 
weight R, or 8, is raiſed by a ſtring round its ſuper- 
ficies, Eng from the ſmaller to the larger end 

arger end or baſe of the cone, is fixed 
a rocket wheel, 4, in whoſe teeth the click X falls, to pre- 
vent any retrograde motion from the depending weight. 

The ſtructure of this machine ſufficiently ſhews that 
it may be accommodated to eſtimate the variable force 
of the wind ; becauſe the force of the weight will con- 
tinually increaſe, as the ſtring advances on the conical 
ſurface, by acting at a greater diſtance from the axis 
of motion; conſequently, if ſuch a weight be added 
on the ſmaller part, M, as will juſt keep the machine 
in equilibrio in the weakeſt wind, the weight to be 
raiſed, as the wind becomes ſtronger, will be increaſed 
in proportion, and the diameter of the cone N O may 
be ſo large in compariſon to that of the ſmaller end at 
M,. that the ſtrongeſt wind ſhall but juſt raiſe the 
weight at the greater end. 

If, for example, the diameter of the axis be to that 
of the baſe of the cone N O, as 1 to 28; then, if y 
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Anduze jnemore. be a weight of one pound at M on the axis, it will be 
A — equivalent to 28 pounds when raiſed to the gore end: 
— if therefore, when the wind is weakeſt, it ſupports one 
und on the axis, it muſt be 28 times as ſtrong to 
raiſe the weight to the baſe of the cone. If therefore a 
line or ſcale of 28 equal parts be drawn on the fide of 


that number an which the ſtring reſts. 

ANEMONE, winD-FLowER ; a genus of the po- 
lygyniaorder, belonging to the polyandriaclaſsof plants. 
It has its name from the Greek word «»:4@, ſignify- 
ing the wind; becauſe the flower is ſuppoſed not to 
open unleſs the wind blows. 

Of this genus Dr Linnæus enumerates 21 ſpecies ; 
but thoſe valuable on account of the beauty of their 
flowers are only the following. 1. The nemoroſa, 
which grows wild in the woods in many parts of Britain, 
where it flowers in April and May. The flowers are 
white, purple, or reddiſh purple, ſometimes ſingle, and 
ſometimes double, ſo that they make a pretty appear- 
ance. 2. The apennina is likewiſe a native of Britain, 
growing in woods. The flowers of this ſpecies, like 
the laſt, are ſometimes ſingle, and ſometimes double ; 
their colours are white, blue, or violet. They appear 
in April. 3. The coronaria. 4. The hortenſis. "Theſe 
two are natives of the Levant, particularly of the Ar- 
chipelago iſlands, where the borders of the fields are co- 
vered with them of the moſt beautiful colours. When 
they grow wild, the flowers are commonly ſingle; but 
by culture they are greatly improved: they become 
large and double, making 1 of the | ages orna- 
ments of gardens. Their principal colours are red, 
white, purple, and blue; ſome of them are finely va- 
riegated with red, white, purple, and many interme- 
diate ſhades of theſe colours. | 

Culture, The firſt and ſecond ſorts may be propa- 
gated by taking up their roots when the leaves decay, 
and tranſplanting them in wilderneſſes, where they 
will thrive and increaſe greatly, if they are not diſturb- 
ed. The two laſt ſorts require a good deal of care, 
and ample directions for their culture.—'The ſoil in 
which theſe flowers will thrive extremely, may be com- 
poſed in the following manner: Take a quantity of 
freſh untried earth * a common or ſome other pa- 
ſture land) that is of a light ſandy loam or hazel mould, 
obſerving not to take it above ten inches deep below the 
ſurface; and if the turf be taken with it, the better, 
provided it hath time to rot thoroughly before it is 
uſed: mix this with a third part of rotten cow-dung, 
and lay it in a heap, keeping it turned over at leaſt once 
a month for eight or ten months, the better to mix it, 
and rot the dung and turf, and to let it have the advan- 
tages of the free air. In doing this work, be careful 
to rake out all great ſtones, and break the clods; but 
by no means Ge or ſcreen the earth, which has been 
found very hurtful to many ſorts of roots. This earth 
ſhould be mixed twelve months before it is uſed, if poſ- 
bible: but if conſtrained to uſe it ſooner, it muſt be the 
oftener turned over, to mellow and break the clods ; 
obſerving to rake out all the parts of the green ſwaird 
that are not quite rotten, before it is uſed, as they would 
be prejudicial to the roots if ſuffered to remain. The 
beginning of September is a proper ſeaſon to prepare 
the beds for planting, which (if in a wet ſoil) ſhould 
be raiſed with this ſort of earth fix or eight inches above 
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the ſurface oſ tlie ground, laying at the bottom ſome Anemone. 
of the rakings of the heap to drain off the moiſture; 
but, in a dry ſoil, three inches above the ſurface will be 
ſufficient: this compoſt ſhould be laid at leaſt two feet 
and a half thick, and in the bottom there ſhould be a- 
bout four or five inches of rotten neats dung, or the 
rotten dung of an old melon or cucumber bed. The 
beds muſt A laid (if in a wet ſoil) a little round, to 
ſhoot off the water; but in a dry one, nearer to a le- 
vel. In wet land, where the beds are raiſed above the 
ſurface, it will be proper to fill up the paths between 
them, in winter, either with rotten tan or dung, to pre- 
vent the froſt from penetrating into the ſides of the beds, 
which otherwiſe may deſtroy their roots. The earth 
ſhould be laid in the beds at leaſt a fortnight or three 
weeks before the roots are planted, and a longer time 
would be yet better, that it may ſettle; and ves they 
are planted, ſtir the upper part of the ſoil about ſix 
inches deep, with a ſpade; then rake it even and ſmooth, 
and with a ſtick draw lines each way of the bed at fix 
inches diſtance, ſo that the whole may be in ſquares, 
that the roots may be planted regularly : then with 
three fingers make a hole in the centre of each ſquare, 
about three inches deep, laying therein a root with the 
eye uppermoſt; and when the bed is finiſhed, with the 
head of a rake draw the earth ſmooth, ſo as to cover 
the crown of the roots about two inches thick. 

The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe roots, if for for- 
ward flowers, is about the latter end of tember, 
and for thoſe of a middle ſeaſon any time in October- 
but obſerve to perform this work, if poſſible, at or near 
the time of ſome gentle ſhowers ; for if planted when 
the ground is Pentel dry, and there ſhould no rain 
fall for three weeks or a month after, the roots will be 
very apt to grow mouldy upon the crown; and if once 
they get this diſtemper, they ſeldom come to good after. 

As all the fine varieties of theſe flowers were firſt ob- 
tained from ſeeds, ſo no good floriſt that hath garden- 
room ſhould negle& to — them; in order to which, 
he ſhould provide himſelf with a quantity of good roots 
of the ſingle (or what the gardeners call poppy) ane- 
monies, of the beſt colours, and ſuch as have ſtrong 
ſtems and large flowers, but eſpecially ſuch as have more 
leaves than common, and alſo other good properties: 
theſe ſhould be planted early, that they may have 
ſtrength to produce good ſeeds, which will be ripe in 
three weeks or a month's time after the flowers are paſt; 
when the ſeeds muſt be carefully gathered, otherwiſe 
they will be blown away in a ſhort time, as being in- 
cloſed in a downy ſubſtance. You muſt preſerve this 
ſeed till the 1 of Auguſt, when you may ei- 
ther ſow it in pots, tubs, or a well- prepared bed of light 
earth: in the doing of it, you muſt be careful not to let 
your ſeeds be in heaps; to avoid which, the beſt me- 
thod is to mix them with a little fine ſand, and, when 
ſown, gently ſtreak the bed with a ſtrong hair-bruſh. 

In TS two months after ſowing, the plants will 
begin to appear, if the ſeaſon has proved favourable. 
The firſt winter after their appearing above ground, 
they are ſubje& to injuries from hard froſts, or too 
much wet, againſt both of which you mult equally de- 
fend them: Br the froſt is very apt to looſen the earth, 


ſo that the young plants are often turned out of the 
ground, after which a ſmall froſt will deſtroy them; 
and too much wet often rots their tender roots, ſo that 


all 
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Aremone, all your former trouble may be loſt in a ſhort time for 
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want of care in this particular: nor 1s any thing more 
deſtructive to thoſe tender plants than the cold black 
froſts and winds of February and March, from which 
you muſt be careful to defend them, by 14 u0 a low 
reed-fence on the north and eaſt ſides of the bed, which 
may be moveable, and only faſtened to a few ſtakes to 
ſupport it for the preſent, and may be taken quite a- 
way as the ſeaſon advances, or removed to the ſouth 
and weſt fides of the bed, to ſcreen it from the vio- 
lence of the ſun, which often impairs theſe plants when 
young. As the ſpring advances, if the weather ſhould 
prove dry, you muſt gently refreſh them with water, 
which will greatly ſtrengthen your roots ; and when 
the green leaves are decayed, if your roots are not too 
thick to remain in the ſame bed another year, you mult 
clear off all the weeds and decayed leaves from the bed, 
and fift a little more of the ſame prepared good earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick over the ſurface, and 
obſerve to keep them clear from weeds during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, and at Michaelmas repeat the ſame earth- 
ing; but as theſe roots ſo left in the ground will come 
up early in the autumn, the beds ſhould be carefully 
covered in froſty weather, otherwiſe their leaves will be 
injured, whereby the roots will be weakened, if not 
deſtroyed. If your roots ſucceed well, many of them 
will flower the ſecond year, when you may ſelect all 
ſuch as you like, by marking them with a ſtick : but 
you ſhould not deſtroy any of them till after the third 
year, when rs have ſeen them blow ſtrong, at which 
time you will be capable to judge of their goodneſs ; 
for until the roots have acquired ſtrength, the flowers 
will not ſhew themſelves to advantage. 

The fingle (or poppy) anemonies will flower moſt 
part of the winter and ſpring, when the ſeaſons are fa- 
vourable, if they are planted in a warm ſituation, at 
which time they make a fine appearance; therefore de- 
ſerve a place in every flower-garden, eſpecially as they 
require little culture. There are ſome fine blue colours 
amongſt theſe fingle anemonies, which, with the ſcar- 
lets and reds, — a beautiful mixture; and as theſe 
begin flowering in January or February, when the wea- 
ther is cold, they will continue a long time in beau- 
ty, provided the froſt is not too ſevere, or if they are 
covered with mats. The ſeeds of theſe are ripe by the 
middle or end of May ; and muſt be gathered daily as 
they ripen, otherwiſe they will be ſoon blown away by 
the winds. | 

ANEMOSCOPE, a machine that ſhews either the 
courſe or velocity of the wind *. 

The machine which ſhews the courſe of the wind, 
or from what point of the compaſs it blows, conſiſts 
of an index moving about an upright circular plate, 
like the dial of a » on which the 32 points of 
the compaſs are drawn inſtead of the hours. 'The in- 
dex, which points to the diviſions on the dial, is turned 
by a horizontal axis, having a trundle-head at its ex- 
ternal extremity. This trundle-head is moved by a 
cog-wheel on a perpendicular axis; on the top of which 
a vane 18 fixed, that moves with the courſe of the wind, 
and puts the whole machine in motion. 'The whole 
contrivance is extremely ſimple ; and nothing required 
in the conſtruction, but that the number of cogs in the 
wheel, and rounds in the trundle head, be equal; be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary, that, when the vane moves entire - 
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ly round, the index of the dial alſo make a complet 
revolution —An anemoſcope of this kind is Ne Fo 1 


one of the turrets of the queen's palace. 
ſcope, calculated for indicating the force or velocity 
of the wind, is the ſame with what moſt writers call an 
anemometer; and we have accordingly deſcribed one 
of thoſe machines under that article. We ſhall here 
add another, contrived by the late Mr Pickering, and 

ubliſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, No 43z. 

his anemoſcope 1s a machine four feet and a quarter 
high, conliſting of a broad and weighty pedeſtal, a 
pillar faſtened into it, and an iron axis of about half 
an inch diameter faſtened into the pillar. Upon this 
axis turns a wooden tube; at the top of which is pla- 
ced a vane, of the ſame materials, 21 inches long, con- 
ſiſting of a quadrant, graduated, and ſhod with an iron 
rim, notched to each degree; and a counterpoiſe of 
wood, as in the figure, on the other. Through the 
centre of the quadrant runs an iron pin, upon which 
are faſtened two ſmall round pieces of wood, which 
ſerve as moveable radii to deſcribe the degrees upon 
the quadrant, and as handles to a velum or fail, whoſe 
pane is one foot ſquare, made of canvas, ſtretched up- 
on four battens, and painted. On the upper bat- 
ten, next to the ſhod rim of the quadrant, is a ſmall 
ſpring which catches at every notch correſponding to 
each degree, as the wind ſhall, by preſſing againft the 
ſail, maile it up; and prevents the falling back of the ſail, 
upon leſſening of the force of the wind. At the bot- 
tom of the wooden tube, is an iron index, which moves 
round a circular piece of wood faſtened to the top of 
the pillar on the pedeſtal, on which are deſcribed the 
32 points of the compaſs. 'The figure of this machine 
is given on Plate XXII. fig. 4. where à is the pe- 
deflal; b, the pillar on which the iron axis is fitted; c, 
the circle of wood, on which are deſcribed the 32 points 
of the compaſs ; e, the wooden tube upon its axis; % 
the velum; g, the graduated quadrant ; 5, the coun- 
terpoiſe of the vane. The adjoining figure repreſents 
the velum, which takes off: à is the plane of the velum; 
z, the ſpring; c c, the wooden radii; d, d, the holes 
through which the pin in the centre of the quadrant 
goes. Its uſes are the following. 

1. Having a circular motion round the iron axis, 
and being furniſhed with a vane at top, and index at 
the bottom, when once you have fixed the artificial car- 
dinal points, deſcribed on the round piece of wood on 
the pillar, to the ſame quarters of the heavens, it gives 
a faithful account of that quarter from which the 
wind blows. 2. By having a velum or fail elevated by 
the wind along the arch of the quadrant to an height 
proportionable to the power of the column of wind 
preſſing againſt it, the relative force of. the wind, and 
its comparative power, at any two times of examina- 
tion, may be accurately taken. 3. By having 2 
ſpring fitted to the notches of the iron with which the 
quadrant 1s ſhod, the velum 1s prevented from returning 
back upon the fall of the wind ; and the machine gives 
the force to the higheſt blaſt, ſince the laſt time of 
examination, without the trouble of watching it. 

The ingenious contriver of this machine tells us, 
that he carefully examined what dependence may be 
had upon it, during the ſtorms of February 1743-4» 
and found that it anſwered exceeding well ; ſor that, 
in ſuch winds as the ſailors call violent ſtorms, the 4 
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knethum chine had fix degrees to ſpare for a more violent guſt, and lime made of calcined oyſter-ſhells ; with which Angeio- 

| before it comes to a horizontal poſition, It is cer- the walls and roof are plaiſtered in a very elegant man- 13 
An227% tainly to be depended upon in ordinary weather, the ner. The government of Angazia is a pure ariſtocra- — 
— velum bein hung ſo tenderly as to feel the moſt gentle ey; the iſland being ſubject to ten lords, who have all 
breeze. There is however reaſon to fear, that the ex- the title of Sultan. The people are very careful of 

ofing the anemoſcope to all winds for a continuance, their women; never permitting ſtrangers to ſee them, 
muſt diſorder it, eſpecially irregular blaſts and ſqualls. without permiſſion from a Sultan, or an order which 
It may not therefore be amiſs, in violent weather, for the the ſtranger brings with him. Many of them read and 
obſerver to take the tube with its vane and velum in his write Arabic with great facility; and ſome even under- 
hand, in order to know the force of the wind; and, ſtand Portugueſe, which they learn from their inter- 
when he has finiſhed his obſervations, to carry the ma- courſe with Moſambique, whither they trade in veſſels 
chine into the houſe, till the violence of the ſtorm is of 40 tons burthen. | | 
abated, when it may be replaced in its former fituaz=">>  ANGEIOTOMY, in ſurgery, implies the opening 
Rn a vein or artery, as in bleeding ; and conſequently in- 

ANETHUM, (from «vs and tw, to run up, becauſe cludes both arteriotomy and phlebotomy. 
it is of quick growth,) DILL; a genus of the digynia ANGEL, a ſpiritual intelligent ſubſtance, the firſt 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. in rank and dignity among created beings. 

Species, Of this genus Dr Linnzus mentions two Angels, in the proper ſignification of the word (4), 
ſpecies, the graveolens, and the fœniculum; but as do not import the nature of any being, but only the 
the latter is commonly reckoned a diſtinct genus, and office, to which they are appointed, eſpecially by way of 
ſeveral ſpecies of it are mentioned by other botanical meſſage, or intercourſe between God and his creatures; 
writers, we. chuſe to keep them ſeparate, and ſhall in which ſenſe they are called the miniſters of God, 
here take notice only of the graveolens. This is an a- who do his pleaſure, and uiniſtring ſpirits ſent forth 
nual plant: the root is long, ſlender, and white : the to miniſter for them who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation. 
leaves are divided into a multitude of fine, long, nar- That there are ſuch beings as we call angelt, that is, 
row ſegments like thoſe of fennel, but of a pla een certain permanent ſubſtances, inviſible, and impercep- 
colour, and leſs ſtrong ſmell. The ſtalk is 1 and tible to our ſenſes, endued with underſtanding and 
firm, growing to the height of four feet, with yellow power ſuperior to that of human nature, created by 
flowers in moderately large umbels. God, and ſubje& to him as the ſupreme Being ; mi- 

Culture. This plant thrives beſt in a 1 ſoil, and niſtring to his divine providence in the government of 
cannot bear to be tranſplanted. If the ſeeds are ſuf- the world by his appointment, and 7 at- 
fered to ſcatter, the trouble of ſowing will be prevented; tending the affairs of mankind ; is a truth fo fully at- 
but the plants muſt be thinned, ſo as to leave eight or teſted by ſcripture, that it cannot be doubted. Nay, 
ten inches between them, or they will be very weak. the exiſtence of ſuch inviſible beings was generally 

Medicinal Uſes. For the purpoſes of medicine only acknowledged by the antient heathens, though under 
the ſeeds of theſe plants are uſed. They are of a pale different appellations: the Greeks called them dxmons ; 
yellowiſh colour, in ſhape nearly oval, convex on one fide, and the Romans genii, or lares. Epicurus ſeems to 
and flat on the other. Their taſte is moderately warm have been the only one among the old philoſophers 
and pungent ; their ſmell aromatic, but not of the moſt who abſolutely rejected them. Indeed, the belief 
aprecable kind. They are recommended as a carmi- of middle intelligences influencing the affairs of the 
native, in flatulent colics proceeding from a cold cauſe world, and ſerving as miniſters or interpreters be- 
or a viſcidity of the juices. See MaArERIA M Dic, tween God and man, is as extenſive as the belief of a 
no 103. God; having never, ſo far as we know, been called in 

ANEURISM, in ſurgery, a throbbing tumor, di- queſtion by thoſe who had any religion at all. 
ſtended with blood, and formed by a dilatation or That the angels were in being long before the Mo- When crea- 
rupture of an artery. See SURGERY, ne 38. ſaic creation, is generally allowed; and indeed cannot *<4- 

ANGARIA, in Roman antiquity, a kind of pub- be doubted, ſince they were actually preſent, if not 
lic ſervice impoſed on the provincials, which conſiſted employed, in that creation, when the morning-/tars ſang 
in providing horſes and carriages for the conveyance Zogether, and all the fons of God ſhouted for joy; and 
of military ſtores, and other public burdens. It is fince it is more than probable, that the fall of the 
ſometimes alſo uſed for a guard of ſoldiers, poſted for apoſtate angels was ſome time at leaſt before it. 


the defence of a place. In a more . ſenſe, it is As to the nature of theſe beings, we are told, that Their na- 
uſed for any kind of oppreſſion or ſervices performed they are ſpirits; but whether pure ſpirits diveſted of all cy Power , 
through compulſion. matter, or united to ſome thin bodies, or corporeal ve- — he. 


ANGAZYA, one of the Comorra iſlands, lying hicles, has been a controverſy of long ſtanding. Not | 
between the north end of Madagaſcar, and the ns only the ancient philoſophers, but ſome of the Chriſ- 
of Zanguebar in Africa, from Lat. 10% to 159 8. It tian fathers, were of opinion, that angels were cloathed 
is inhabited by Moors, who trade with divers parts of with ethereal, or fiery, bodies, of the ſame nature with 
the continent, in cattle, fruits, and other commodities thoſe which we ſhall one day have when we come to 
of the iſland ; which they exchange for callicoes and be equal to them, But the more general opinion, e- 
other cotton cloths, 'The houſes here are built of ſtone, ſpecially of later times, has been, that they are ſub- 
Vor. I. G g g ſtances 


(a) The word Angel is Greek, and ſignifies a Slejonger the Hebrew 12 ſignifies the ſame thing. The angels 
are in Daniel (chap. iv. ver. 13, Cc.) called BW, or Watchers, from their vigilance : for the ſame reaſon they 
ere, in the remains we have of the prophecy attributed to Enoch, named Egregort ; which word imports the ſame 


in Greek, 


Angel. 


AN 8 
ſtances entirely ſpiritual, though they can at any time 
aſſume bodies, and appear in human or other ſhapes. 

That the angelical powers and abilities vaſtly excel 
thoſe of man, cannot be denied, if we conſider, that 
their faculties are not clogged or impeded, as ours 
are, by any of thoſe imperfections which are inſepara- 
ble from corporeal beings: ſo that their underſtandings 
are always in perfect vigour z their inclinations regu» 
lar; their motions ſtrong and quick; their actions ir- 
reſiſtible by material bodies, whoſe natural qualities 
they can controul, or manage to their purpoſes, and 
occaſion either bleſſings or calamities, public or pri- 
vate, here below, inſtances of which are too numerous 


to mention. 


Beſides their attendance on God, and their waiting 
and executing of his commands, they are alſo preſumed 
to be employed in taking care of mankind and their 
concerns : and that every man had ſuch a tutelar, or 
guardian angel, even from his birth, was a firm belief 
and tradition among the Jews; and our Saviour him- 
ſelf ſeems to have been of the ſame ſentiment, The 
heathens were alſo of the ſame perſuaſion, and thought 
it a crime to neglect the admonitions of ſo divine a 

ide, Socrates publicly confeſſed himſelf to be un- 
Jer the direction of ſuch an angel, or dæmon, as 


| ſeveral others have ſince done. And on this tutelar 


enius of each perſon they believed his happineſs and 
— depended. Every genius did his beſt for the 
intereſt of his client; and if a man came by the worlt, 
it was a ſign the ſtrength of his genius was inferior to 
that of his opponent, that is, of an inferior order ; 
and this was governed by chance. There were ſome 
genii, whoſe aſcendent was fo great over others, that 
their very preſence entirely diſconcerted them; which 
was the caſe of that of Augultus in reſpe& of that of 
Marc Anthony ; and for the ſame reaſon, perhaps, ſome 
perſons have wit, and ſpeak well, when others are ab- 
ſent, in whoſe preſence they are confounded, and out 


of countenance. The Romans thought the tutclar 


genii of thoſe who attained the empire, to be of an 
eminent order; on which account they had great ho- 
nours ſhewn them. Nations and cities alſo had their ſe- 
veral genii. The ancient Perſians ſo firmly believed 
the miniſtry of angels, and their ſuperintendence over 
human affairs, that they gave their names to their 
months, and the days of their month; and aſſigned 
them diftin& offices and provinces: and it is from them 
the Jews confeſs to have received the names of the 
months and angels which they brought with them 
when they returned from the Babyloniſh captivity. 
After which, we find, they alſo aſſigned charges to the 
angels, and in particular the patronage of empires and 
nations; Michael being the prince of the Jews, as 
Raphael is ſuppoſed i, Bar been of the Perſians. 

The Mahometans have ſo great a reſpect for the 
angels, that they account a man an infide] who either 
denies their exiſtence, or loves them not. They believe 
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them to be free from fin, enjoying the preſence of God, 4. 
to whom they are never diſobedient : that they have — 


ſubtil pure bodies, being created of light; and have 
no diſtinction of ſexes, nor do they need the refreſh. 
ment of food or ſleep. They ſuppoſe them to have gif. 
ferent forms and offices: that ſome adore God in ſeve- 
ral poſtures ; others fing his praiſes, and intereede for 
men; {ome carry and encompaſs his throne ; others 
write the actions of men, and are aſſigned guardian 
to them. 
As the numbers of theſe celeftial ſpirits are y 

great, it is likewiſe reaſonable to beheve that there 
are ſeveral orders and degrees among them; which is 
alſo confirmed by ſcripture : whence ſome ſpeculative 
men have diſtributed them inte nine orders, accordin 
to the diflerent names by which they are there called; 
and reduced thoſe orders into three hierarchies, as th 
call them; to the firſt of which belong ſeraphim, che- 
rubim, and thrones; to the ſecond, dominion, virtues, 
and powers; and to the third, principalities, arch - an- 
gels, and angels. They imagine farther, that there 
are ſome who conſtantly reſide in heaven; others who 
are miniſters, and ſent forth, as there is occaſion, to 
execute the orders they receive from God by the for- 
mer. The Jews reckon but four orders or companies 
of angels, each headed by an arch-angel ; the firſt or- 
der being that of Michael, the — of Gabriel, the 
third of Uriel, and the fourth of Raphael: but tho? 
the Jews believe them to be four, yet it ſeems there 
were rather ſeven. The Perſians alſo held, there were 
ſubordinate degrees among the angels. 


Although the angels were originally created perfect, of thefal 
good, and obedient to their Maſter's will, yet ſome of angel: 


them ſinned, and kept not their firſt eſtate, but left 
their habitation, and fo, of the moſt bleſſed and glorious, 
became the moſt vile and miſerable of all God's crea- 
tures. They were expelled the regions of light, and 
caſt down to hell, to be reſerved 1n everlaſting chains 
under darkneſs, until the day of judgment. With 
heaven they loſt their heavenly diſpoſition, which de- 
lighted once in doing good and praiſing God; and 
fell into a ſettled rancour againſt him, and malice a- 
gainſt men: their inward peace was gone; all deſire of 
doing good departed from them ; and, inſtead thereof, 
revengeful thoughts and deſpair took poſſeſſion of them, 
and created an eternal hell within them. 

When, and for what offence, theſe apoſtate ſpirits fell 
from heaven, and plunged themſelves into ſuch an a- 
byſs of wickedneſs and wo, are queſtions very hard, 


if not impoſſible, to be determined by any clear evi- 


dence of ſcripture. As to the time, it is moſt reafon- 
able to believe, that their fall preceded the creation of 
the world : though ſome have imagined it to have been 
after ; and that carnality, or luſting to converſe with 
women upon earth, was the fin which ruined them: an 
opinion (B) built on a miſtaken interpretation of ſerip- 
ture, as if angels were meant by the ſors of God who 

are 


(3) This opinion feems to have been originally occafioned by ſome copies of the Septuagint, which, in the days of 
St Auſtin, had in this place the angel, of Gad. Lactantius ſuppoſes the angels, who were guilty of this enormi. 
ty, had been fent down by God to guard and take care of mankind; and being endued with free-will, were charged 
by him not to forfeit the dignity of their celeſtial nature, by defiling themſelves with the corruptions of the earth; 
but that the devil at length enticed them to debauch themſelves with women. He adds, that, being not admitted into 
heaven by reaſon of the wickedneſs into which they had plunged themſelves, they fell down to the earth, and became 
the devi!'s miniſters ; but that thoſe who were begotten by them, being neither angels nor men, but of a middle na- 
ture, were not received into hell, no more than their parents were into heaven. Hence aroſe two kinds of demons, 


celeſtial 


Angel. 
—— 


d to have begotten the mighty men of old on the 
— — — of —— Others hve {uppoſed, that the 
angels, being informed of God's intention to create 
man after his own image, and to dignify his nature by 
Chriſt's aſſuming of it, and thinking their glory to be 
eclipſed thereby, envied man's happineſs, and fo revolt- 
ed: and with this opinion that of the Mahometans 
has ſome affinity, who are taught, that the devil, who 
was once one of thoſe angels who are neareſt to 
God's preſence, and named Azazil, forfeited paradiſe 
dor refuling to pay _— to Adam, at the com- 
mand of God. But on what occaſion ſoever it firſt 
ſhewed itſelf, pride ſeems to have been the —_y fin 
of the angels; who, admiring and valuing themſelves 
too much on the excellence of their nature and the 


— ———— — 
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were in t numbers, and that there was alſo ſome Angel. 
order and ſubordination preſerved among them; one 
eſpecially being conſidered as their prince, and called 
by ſeveral names, Beelzebub, Satan, or Sammael by 
the Jews; Abdriman, by the Perſians ; and Eblis, by 
the Mahometans. Their conſtant employment is not 
only doing evil themſelves, but endeavouring by all 
arts and means to ſeduce and pervert . by 
tempting them to all kind of ſin, and thereby bringing 
them into the ſame deſperate ſtate with — 

ANGEL is likewiſe a title given to biſhops of ſeveral 
churches. In this ſenſe is St Paul underſtood by ſome 
authors, where he ſays, Women ought to be covered in 
the church, becauſe of the angels. The learned Dr 
Prideaux obſerves, that the miniſter of the ſynagogue, 


height of their ſtation, came at length to entertain ſo who officiated in offering up the public prayers, being 
little reſpect for their Creator, as to be guilty of down- the mouth of the congregation, delegated by them as 
right rebellion and apoſtaſy. their repreſentative, — or angel, to ſpeak to 
It is certain from ſcripture, that theſe fallen angels God in prayer for them, was . in the He- 
Gg g 2 brew 


celeſtial and terreſtrial. Theſe are unclean ſpirits, the authors of whatever evils are committed, and whoſe prince 
is the devil. From hence very probably proceeded the notions of Incubi, or dæmons who are ſuppoſed to have 
carnal knowledge of women. 

But the fancy of angels defiling themſelves with women has been greatly propagated by that forgery entitled he 
prophecy of Enoch. As the fragments of it are extant which give a particular hiſtory of theſe imaginary tranſactions, 
we ſhall here inſert an extract of them for the amuſement of our readers. 

When men were greatly increaſed, they had daughters of ſuch excellent beauty, that the Egregori, or watching- 


a a> 


tions, that they would not recede from their reſolution, The number of theſe Egregori was two hundred; who, in 
the days of Jared, deſcended on the top of mount Hermon, which was ſo called from the oath they had taken. Their 
, Of thefall princes were twenty, whoſe names follow: Semiazas their chief, Atarcuph, Araciel, Chobabiel, Orammame, Ramiel, 
f angel:. 3 N Balciel, Azalzel, Pharmarus, Amariel, Anagemas, Thanſael, Samiel, Sarinas, Eumiel, Tyriel, 
uniel, Sariel. : 
J i* Theſe, and the reft of them, in the year of the world one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy, took themſelves 
wives, and began to commit lewdneſs with them, which they continued to do until the flood; and the women bore 
to them three generations. The firſt generation were the giants, the giants begat the Nephilim, and the Nephilim 
thoſe named Eliud; and they were multiplied according to their ſtature, and taught themſelves and their wives magic 
and enchantments. The tenth of their princes, named Azalzel, taught them to make ſwords, breaſtplates, and in- 
ſtruments of war; as alſo the working of metals, particularly gold and filver, and faſhioning various ornaments for 
the women: he alſo inſtructed them in the preparing of coſmetics, the poliſhing of precious ſtones, and the art of 
dycing. Theſe things the ſons of men provided for themſelves and their daughters, and they tranſgreſſed; and alſo 


theſe angels, taught the force of poiſonous roots and herbs ; Pharmarus, the eleventh, charms and incantations; the 
ninth, aſtroſcopy; the fourth, aſtrology ; the eighth, acroſcapy ; the third, the ſigns of the earth; the ſeventh, thoſe 
of the ſun; the twentieth, thoſe of the moon; and in like manner each of them revealed certain ſecrets to their 
wives and children. | 
'* Afterwards the giants began to devour human fleſh ; by which means the number of men daily decreafing, tho 
hat remained cried to heaven againſt their cruelty, and beſought God to remember them. This the four arch-angels 
hearing, looked down upon the earth, and beholding a great deal of bloodſhed thereon, and that all manner of im- 
picty and diforder was committed, made their report thereof to God, and at his command bound the princes of thoſe 


lent to Noah, the fon of Lamech, to acquaint him that the whole earth was to be deſtroyed by a deluge, and in- 


Mankind are alſo threatened with a general deſtruction, and that their life ſhauld be but one hundred and twenty years.” 
Ex primo libro Enoch. apud Syncellum. 


angels, + fell in love with them, and propoſed to one another that they ſhould go down and chuſe themſelves + See the 
wives of the daughters of men: to which Semiazas, their prince, replying, that he was apprehenſive they would not preceding 
go through with the affair, but leave tim to bear the guilt alone, they all ſwore and bound themſelves under impreca- note. 


ſeduced thofe that were virtuous among them, and wickedneſs prevailed greatly in the earth. Semiazas, the chief of 


trangreſſors, and threw them into the abyſs, there to be kept to the day of judgment. Uriel in particular was 


ſtruct him by what means to eſcape it. Raphael was ordered to bind Azael { Azalgel] hand and foot, and to throw 
him into darkneſs, in the deſert of Dudacl, and to lay him upon ſharp ſtones, and cover him with darkneſs, that he 
might dwell therein for ever, being deſtined to the puniſhment of fire on the day of judgment. The words which 
follow, directing him to heal the earth of the wounds cauſed therein, by the ſecrets revealed by the Egregori, are 
ſumething dark, and deſerve not the trouble of an explication. Gabriel's charge was to deſtroy the giants, the ſons 
of the Egregori, by exciting them to mutual and inteſtine wars, that they might fall by each others hands; and Mi- 
chael was commanded to bind Semiazas, and the reſt of his companions, and to lead them, after they had ſeen the 
laughter of their beloved ſons, to the utmoſt parts of the earth, where they were to be conkned for feventy genera- 
tions, til the conſummation of all things, and the day of judgment, when they were to be thrown into the gulph of 
fire, The giants, being begotten by a mixture of ſpirit and fleſh, were condemned to become evil ſpirits, doing miſ- 
chief upon the earth, appearing as ſpectres, and taking no food; but were to riſe with mankind at the general reſur- 
rection. Therefore, from the day of the flaughter of the giants, the Nephilim, the mighty men of the carth, and 
tne great men of renown, the ſpirits which went forth from their ſouls, as from fleſh, were to continue their miſ- 
chievous employments till the laſt day. It was alto decreed, that mount Hermon, where thoſe angels mutually bound 
lbemſelves by an oath, ſhould never be without ſnow and cold till the day of judgment, when it thould melt like wax. 
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Angel, brew language, called the angel of the church ; and 
_ Angelica. from thence the biſhops of the ſeven churches of Aſia 


are, by a name borrowed from the ſynagogue, called 
the angels of thoſe churches, 

ANGEL, in commerce, the name of a gold coin for- 
merly current in England. It had its name from the 
figure of an angel repreſented upon it, weighed four 

nnyweights, and was twenty-three and a alf carats 
fine. It had different values in different reigns; but 
is at preſent only an imaginary ſum, or money of ac- 
count, implying ten ſhillings. 

ANGEL-FISH, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of ſqua- 
lus. See SqQuaLvus. 

ANGELICA, a genus of the digynia order, be- 
longing to the pentandria claſs of 'plants, of which 
there are five 

Species. 1. The ſativa, or common angelica, which 
18 cultivated in gardens for medicinal uſe, and likewiſe 
for a ſweetmeat, grows naturally in the northern coun- 
tries. The root of this ſpecies is brown, oblong, and 
an inch or two thick, fragrant, and acrid. The leaves 
are very large, — of pinnated foliola, of an 


- oblong oval figure, dentated at the edge, and the odd 


leaf at the end of the pinna lobated; the ſtalk is round, 
ftriated, and as thick as a child's arm. The umbels 
are very large, and of a globoſe figure ; the flowers 
very ſmall, and greeniſh. 2. The * ar is a na- 
tive of Hungary and Germany. The leaves are much 
larger than thoſe of the former, and the flowers are 
yellow. 3. The ſylveſtris grows naturally in moiſt 
meadows, and by the ſides of rivers, in many parts of 
Britain; fo is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 4. The 
atro-purpurea canadenſis. 5. The Facida canadenſis. 
Theſe are natives of North America, but have neither 
beauty nor uſe. ä 

Culture. The common angelica delights to grow in 
a moiſt ſoil : the ſeeds ſhould be ſown Toon after they 
are ripe. When the plants come up about fix inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted very wide, as their 
leaves ſpread greatly. If they are planted on the ſides 
of ditches or pools of water, about three feer diſtance, 
they will thrive exceedingly. | 

Medicinal Uſes. For the purpoſes of medicine, 
Bohemia and Spain produce the beſt kinds of angeli- 
ca. The London college direct the roots brought ow 
Spain to be alone made uſe of. Angelica roots are 
apt to grow mouldy, and be preyed upon by inſets, 
unleſs thoroughly dried, kept in a dry place, and fre- 
quently aired. We apprehend that the roots which 
are ſubject to this inconvenience might be preſerved, by 
dipping them in boiling fpirit, or expoling them to its 
ſteam, after they are dried. 

All the parts of angelica, eſpecially the root, have 
a fragrant aromatic ſmell, and a pleaſant bitteriſh 
warm taſte, glowing upon the lips. and palate for a long 
time after they have been chewed. The flavour of the 
ſeeds and leaves is very periſhable, particularly that of 
the latter, which, on being barely dried, loſe the greateſt 
part of their taſte and ſmell: the roots are more tena- 
cious of their flavour, though even theſe loſe part of 
it upon Keeping. The freſh root, wounded early in 
the ſpring, yields an odorous, yellow juice, which, 
flowly exſiccated, proves an elegant gummy reſin, very 
rich in the virtues of the angelica. On drying the 
root, this juice concretes into diſtin molecule, which, 
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on cutting it longitudinally, appear diſtributed in litt 
veins ; in this ſtate, they are extracted by pure ſpirit, 
but not by watery liquors. 


Angelica is one of the moſt elegant aromatics of "— 


European growth, though little regarded in the pre- 
ſent practice. The root, which is the moſt efficacious 
part, is rarely met with in preſcription, and does not 
enter any officinal compoſition. See MaTERIA Ma- 
DICA, n“ 104. 

ANGELICS, in church-hiſtory, an ancient ſect of 
heretics, ſuppoſed by ſome to have got this appellation 
from their exceſſive veneration of angels; and by o- 
thers, from their maintaining that the world was created 


by angels. 


ANGELICS is alſo the name of an order of knights, 
inſtituted in 1191, by Angelus Flavius Commenus em- 
peror of Conſtantinople. 

ANGELI1CS is alſo a congregation of nuns, founded 
at Milan in 1534, by Louiſa Forelli, counteſs of Gua- 
ſtalla. They obſerve the rule of St Auguſtine, 

ANGELITES, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a ſe& of 
Chriſtian heretics, in the reign of the emperor Anaſta- 
ſius, and the pontificate of Symmachus, about the year 
494 ; ſo called from Angelium, a place in the city of 
Alexandria, where they held their firſt meetings. They 
were called likewiſe Severites, from one Severus, who 
Was the head of their ſe& ; as alſo Theodoſians, from 
one among them named Theodo/ius, whom they made 
pope at Alexandria. They held, that the perſons of 
the Trinity are not the ſame ; that none of them ex- 
iſts of himſelf, and of his own nature; but that there 
1s a common god, or deity, exiſting in them all ; and 
that each 1s God, by a participation af this deity. 

ANGELO (Michael.) There were five celebrated 
Italian painters of this name, who flouriſhed in the 165 
and 17h centuries'; but the two moſt — of 
of them are theſe. Firſt, Michael Angelo Buonarro- 
ti, who was a moſt incomparable painter, ſculptor, and 
architect, born in 1474, in the territory of Arezzi in 
Tuſcany. He was the diſciple of Dominico Ghurlan- 
daio; and erected an academy of painting and ſculpture 
in Florence, under the protection of Lorenzo di Me- 
dicis ; which, upon the troubles of that houſe, was obli- 
ged to remove to Bologna. About this time he made 
an image of Cupid, which he carried to Rome, broke 
off one of its arms, and buried the _ in a place he 
knew would ſoon be dug up, keeping the arm by him. 
It was accordingly found, and ſold to Cardinal St Gre- 
gory for an antique; until Michael, to their confuſion 
and his own credit, diſcovered his artifice, and con- 
firmed it by the deficient arm which he produced : it 
is rather unuſual for the manufacturers of antiques to 
be ſo ingenuous. His reputation was ſo great at Rome, 
that he was employed by pope Sixtus to paint his cha- 

el ; and by the command of pope Paul III. executed 
15 moſt celebrated piece, The /aft judgment. He has 
the character of being the greateſt deſigner that ever 
lived; and it is univerſally 2 that no painter ever 
underſtood anatomy fo well. He died immenſely rich 
at Rome, in 1564. Secondly, Michael Angelo de 
Caravaggio, born at that village in Milan, in 1569. 
He was at firſt no more than a bricklayer's labourer : 
but he was ſo charmed with ſeeing ſome painters at 
work, that he immediately applied himſelf to the art; 


de ſuch ſs in a f. 3, that he was 
and made ſuch a progreſs in a few years, Aue: 
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admired as the author of a new = in painting, It 


7 was obſerved of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, that he 
Angel, Ang” was incomparable in deſigning, but knew little of co- 
— — — pouring; and of Caravaggio, that he had as good a 
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oüt in colouring, as he had a bad one in deſigning. 
There is one picture of his in the Dominican church 
at Antwerp, which Rubens uſed to call his maſter. It 
is ſaid of this painter, that he was ſo ſtrangely conten- 
tious, that the pencil was no ſooner out of his hand, 
but his ſword was in it. He died in 1609. 

ANGELO (St.) a ſmall but ſtrong town of Italy, 
in the Capitanata. There are ſeveral other towns and 
caltles of the ſame name in Italy, and particularly the 
caſtle of St Angelo at Rome. E. long. 15. 56. N. lat. 


1. 43+ 

: ANGELOS (Los), a province of Mexico, the an- 
cient republic of Tlaſcala, of which a city called Tlaſ- 
cala was once the capital. That city is now reduced 
to an inconſiderable village, and has given place to 
another called Puebla des los Angelos, or the city of 
Angels. It is ſituated in W. Long. 103. 12. and 
N. Lat. 19. 13- It was formerly an Indian town ; 
but in 1530 was entirely abandoned by the natives, on 
account of the cruelties of the Spaniards. A ſuc- 
ceeding viceroy of Mexico, by a milder treatment, 
recalled them ; and the town is now exceedingly rich 
and populous, ſo as even to vie with Mexico itſelf in 
magnificence. It is ſituated on the river Zacatula, in 
a fine valley, about 25 leagues to the eaſtward of Me- 
xico. In the middle is a beautiful and ſpacious ſquare, 
from whence run the principal ſtreets in direct lines, 
which are croſſed by others at right Angles. One fide 
is almoſt entirely occupied by the magnificent front of 
the cathedral; while the other three conſiſts of piaz- 
228, under which are the ſhops of tradeſmen. The 
city is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
of Mexico, and we may form a judgment of the wealth 
of the place by the revenue of the cathedral and chap- 
ter, which amounts to 300,000 pieces of eight annual- 
ly. It muſt be remembered, however, that in all po- 
piſh countries the wealth of the laity by no means 
bears the ſame proportion to that of the clergy, as in 
Britain, What contributes greatly to increaſe the 
riches of this province is, that here is fituated the city 
of Vera Cruz, the natural centre of all the American 
treaſures belonging to Spain. See VERA Cruz. 

ANGELOT, a gold coin ſtruck at Paris, while 
ſubje& to the En lifh ; ſo called from the repreſenta- 
tion of an angel ſupporting the arms of England and 
France. 

ANGER, a violent paſſion of the mind, conſiſting 
in a propenſity to take vengeance on the author of 
ſome real or ſuppoſed injury done the offended party. 
See Moral PHrLosoPHY, n* 31, 212.; and the article 
EmoTioxs and Paſſions, no vi. and xi. 9, 10. 

Phyſicians and naturaliſts afford inſtances of very 
extraordinary effects of this paſhon. Borrichius cured 
a woman of an inveterate tertian ague, which had baf- 
fed the art of phy ſie, by putting the patient in a furious 
tit of anger, Valeriola made uſe of the ſame means, with 
the like ſucceſs, in a quartan ague. The ſame paſſion 
has been equally ſalutary to paralytic, gouty, and even 
dumb perſons; to which laſt it has ſometimes given 


the uſe of ſpeech, Etmuller gives divers inſtances of 


very ſingular cures wrought by anger; among others, 
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he mentions a perſon laid up in the gout, who, being 
provoked by his phyſician, flew upon him, and was 
cured, It 1s true, the remedy is ſomewhat dangerous 
in the application, when a patient does not know 
uſe it with moderation. We meet with ſeveral inſtances of 
princes to whom it has proved mortal; e: gr. Valenti- 
nian the firſt, Wenceſlas, Matthius Corvinus king of 
Hungary, and others. There are alſo inſtances where- 
in it has produced the epilepſy, jaundice, cholera- mor- 
bus, diarrhœa, Sc. Mem. de Trev. 1707. p. 923. 

ANGERMANIA, a province of the kingdom of 
Sweden, bounded on the N. by Lapland and Bothnia, 
on the E. by the gulph of Bothnia and Medelpadia, 
and on the W. by Jemti and Herndel. It is full of 
rocks, mountains, and foreſts ; and there is one very 
high mountain called Scul/. It has excellent iron- 
works, and lakes abounding with fiſh. | 

ANGERMOND, a town of the duchy of Berg, 
in Germany, on the E. fide of the Rhine, ſubje& to 
the EleQtor Palatine. E. Long. 6. 20. N. Lat. 51, 10. 

ANGERONA, in r the name of a pa- 
gan deity whom the Romans prayed to for the cure of 
a diſtemper called the guinzy ; in Latin, angina. Pliny 
calls her the goddeſs of filence and calmnr/7 of mind, 
who baniſhes all uneaſineſs and melancholy. She is re- 
preſented with her mouth covered, to denote patience 
and refraining from complaints. Her ſtatue was ſet up, 
and ſacrificed to, in the temple of the goddeſs Volu- 
pia, to ſhew that a patient enduring of affliction leads 
to pleaſure, 

ANGERONALIA, feaſts inſtituted at Rome is 
honour of. the goddeſs Angerona. They were cele- 
brated on the 21ſt of December. 

ANGERS, a great city of France, and capital of 
the duchy of Anjou, with a bpiſhop's ſee. It is ſeated 
a little above the place where the Sarte and the Loire 
loſe themſelves in the Maine. This laſt river divides 
the city into two equal parts. There are twelve pa- 
riſhes in the city, and four in the ſuburbs, which con- 
tain upwards of thirty-fix thouſand inhabitants. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are eight chapters, and a great num- 
ber of convents for both ſexes. Its greatett extent i. 
along the declivity of a hill, which reaches quite down 
to the river fide. The caſtle is flanked with eighteca 
large round towers and a ſtrong half- moon. From the 
platform there is a very delightful proſpect. The ca- 
thedral church is remarkable for the length and height 
of its great nave, which is without pillars, and is 
thought to be the fineſt in France. It contains a trea- 
ſure which is never ſhown but on great feſtival-days. 
Over the great gate are three very high ſteeples, the 
5 of which is ſupported by the other two, 
and ſeems to be ſuſpended in the air: it is very much 
admired by ſtrangers. At the foot of the caſtle there 
is a chain, which reaches to the other ſide of the ri- 
ver, and is faſtened to a tower, which prevents the en- 
trance by the river into the city. Near the church of 
St Michael is the handſomeſt ſquare in the city, from 
whence runs a ſtreet which has the name of the church. 
On one ſide of this ſtreet is the towen-houſe; which has 
a fine tower, with a clock, raiſed upon an arch, which 
ſerves for a paiſage into the great tquare. There are 


two large bridges, which keep up a communication 
between the two parts of the city; and in the leffer of 
theſe there is another ſquare, waich ſerves for a mar- 

ket. 
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ket. The univerſity of Angers was founded in 1498, 
and the academy of belles lettres in 1685. This 
laſt conſiſts of thirty academicians. At the end of 
the ſuburbs of Breſigny are the quarries of Angiers, 
ſo famous for the fine ſlate which is got from thence. 
The pieces are of the thickneſs of a crown-piece, and 
a foot ſquare. All the houſes in Angers are covered 
with this ſlate, which has gained it the appellation of 
the Black city. W. Long. ©. 30. N. Lat. 47. 28. 

ANGHIERA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
Milan, and capital of a county of the ſame name. It 
is ſeated on the eaſtern fide of the lake Maggiore, in 
E. Long. 9. 5. N. Lat. 45. 42. 

ANGINA, in medicine, a violent inflamation of 
the throat, otherwiſe called quizzy. See Quinzy, 

ANGIOSPERMIA, in the Linnæn ſyſtem of bo- 
tany, the ſecond order in the claſs Didynamia. It con- 
filts of thoſe plants, of that claſs, whoſe ſeeds are in- 
cloſed in a pericarpium. In this order the ſtigma 1s 
8 obtuſe. Theſe are the perſonati of Tourne- 

ort. 

ANGLE, in geometry, the inclination of two lines 
meeting one another in a point, and called the {gs of 
the angle. See GEOMETRY. 

ANGLE of Incidence, in optics, the angle which 
a ray of light makes with a perpendicular to that point 
of the unde of any medium on which it falls; tho? 
it is ſometimes underſtood of the angle which it makes 
with the ſurface itſelf. 

ANGLE of Reſraction now generally means the — 
which a ray of light, refracted by any medium, makes 
with a perpendicular to that point of the ſurface on 
which it was incident; but has ſometimes been under- 
ſtood of the angle which it makes with the ſurface of 
the refracting medium itſelf. 

ANGLER, a perſon who practices the art of ang- 
ling, whether as a diverſion, or otherwiſe, See the ar- 
ticle ANGLING. 

ANGLER, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cies of lophus. See Lor nus. 

ANGLES, an ancient German nation, originally 
a branch of the Suevi ; who, after various migrations, 
ſettled in that part of Denmark, and duchy of Sleſ- 
wick, which to this day is called Angel, and of which 
the city of Flenſburgh is the capital. Here they were 
known, even in the time of Tacitus, by the name of 
Angli. The origin of this name is variouſly accounted 
for. According to Saxo-Grammaticus, they were 
called Augli from one Angulus, ſon to Humblus king 
of Denmark. Widiſchind, a Saxon writer, will have 
them to be called Angli, from an iſland in the corner or 
angle of the ſea, which they conquered. Goropius 
derives their name from the Saxon word Angel, 
or Engel, ſignifying a fiſh-hook ; the Angles, like 
the other Saxon nations, being greatly addicted to 
piracy, and on that account being ſo named by the 
neighbouring nations; as if, like hooks, they caught al] 
that was in the ſea. To this nation the Britiſh ambaſſa- 
dors are ſaid to have applied when ſoliciting ſuccours 
apainſt the Scots and Pitts. The Angles therefore 


carne over in greater numbers than any other Saxon na- 


tion; and accordingly had the honour of giving the 
name of Anglia to England. See ENGLAND. 
ANGLESEY (Idle of,) is the moſt weſtern county 


of North Wales. It is 24 miles in length, 14 in 
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breadth, and ſends one member to parliament, It jy 
ſeparated from Caernarvonſhire by a ſtrait called Meni 
and on every other ſide is ſurrounded by the ſea, It 
is a fertile ſpot, and abounds in corn, cattle, fleſh, fiſh, 
and fowls; with very good mill-ſtones and grind-ſtones. 
The chief town 18 Beaumaris. Near Kemlyn-harbour 
is a quarry of ſtone called aſbeſtos, which is a beauti. 
ful marble, out of which may be got the linum aſbe- 
ſtinum, called here ſalamander s wool ; and will bear 
common fire: not far from this is a yellow ſul. 
phureous copper-ore, which has never been worked. 
At Llahbadrig, about three miles eaſtward from hence, 
is a great body or vein of ſtony-oker, of various co- 
lours, as red, yellow, blue; and an extremely fine 
white-clay, of the cimolia kind, of great ſervice to 
painters, potters, and ſtone-cutters. In ancient times 
this ifland was called Mon, Mona, or Moneg ; and pot 
the name of Angleſey only when conquered by the Eng- 
liſh, It was the great nurſery of the religion of $ 
Druids ; being the reſidence of the nd Druid, or 
chief pontiff, and conſequently of all the learned doc- 
tors in that religion. In the reign of the emperor 
Claudius (A. D. 45.) the Druids beginning to be 
perſecuted by the Romans on account of their facriti- 
cing human victims, molt of them retired to this if- 
land: but they did not long enjoy their retreat in ſafe- 
ty; for, in the year 61, Suetonius Paulinus governor 
of Britain, having obſerved that the iſland of Angle- 
ley was a great ſeat of diſaffection to the Roman go- 
vernment, and afforded an aſylum to all who were 
forming plots againſt it, he determined to root them out. 
He accordingly entered the iſland, and defeated the Bri- 
tons who attempted to defend it, though they were 
animated by the preſence, prayers, — exhortations 
of a great number of Druids and Druideſſes. After 
this victory, he cut down the groves, and overturned the 
altars, which had been polluted by the blood of many 
human victims ; and even requited the cruelties of the 
Pruids upon themſelves, by burning many of them in 
the fires they had prepared for the — priſoners if 
the Britons had got the victory. Many ancient monu- 
ments of this religion ſtill remain in the iſland. 
ANGLING, among ſportſmen, the art of fiſhing 
with a rod, to which are fitted a line, hook, and 
bait. See FisH1xG-Rzod, FisHinG- Hook, FisninG-Fhy. 
The angler's firſt buſineſs is to attract the fiſh to the 
place intended for A The method of doing this, 
in ſtanding waters, by throwing in grains, chopped 
worms, and the like, is well known: but the chief dif- 
ficulty is in running rivers and brooks. The method, in 
this caſe, is to prepare a tin box capable of holdin 
ſome hundred of worms, bored on all ſides, and ful 
of holes of ſuch a ſize as they may be juſt able to 
crawl out at; there muſt be a plummet faſtened to this 
box to fink it, and a line to draw it back at pleaſure; 
in this caſe it is to be thrown into the water in a pro- 
per place, above which the angler may ſtand under co- 
ver. The worms will flowly and gradually crawl out 
of this box, and the fiſh will be gathered about to feed 
on them; the baited hook is to be thrown in higher 
up and carried down by the ſtream. If this method 
do not * the fiſh about the place in a little time, 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome pike lies lurking 
thereabout, and deters them: in this caſe, it is proper 
to throw out a baited hook, and he will makes be 
taken : 
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taken; after this the attempt will ſucceed. 

When the angler takes his ſtand, he is to ſhelter 
himſelf under ſome tree or buſh, or ſtand ſo far from 
the brink of the water that he can only difcern his 
float; as the fiſh are timorous and eaſily frighted away. 
The angling rod muſt be kept in a moderate ſtate, nei- 
ther too dry nor too moiſt: in the firſt caſe, it will be 
brittle; in the other, rotten. When paſtes are uſed, 
it is proper to mix a little tow with them, and rub 
them over with honey; finally, a ſmall anointing 
with butter is of great uſe to keep them from waſhing 
off the hook. The eyes of any fiſh that is taken are an 
excellent bait for almoſt any other kind of fiſh. 'The 
beſt way of angling with the fly is down the river, 
and not up; neither need the angler ever make above 
half a dozen of trials in one place, either with fly or 
ground bait, when he angles for trout : by that time 
the fiſh will either offer to take, or refuſe the bait and 
not ſtir at all, 

In a pond, the beſt place for the angler to take his 
ſtand is uſually that where the cattle go up into water: 
in rivers, if breams are fiſhed for, it ſhould be in the 
deepeſt and moſt quiet places; if eels, under the banks 
of rivers that hang over; perch are to be expected in 
clean places, where the ſtream is ſwift; and chub in 
deep ſhaded holes : roach are moſtly found where the 

erch are, and trout only in ſwift and clear ſtreams. 

laces where there are many weeds, or old ſtumps of 
trees, harbour fiſh in great numbers, and they uſually 
bite freely there; but there is danger of entangling the 
line, or faſtening the hook to the weeds. In caſe of 
this accident, recourſe 1s to be had to a ring of lead, 
of about fix inches round, faſtened to a ſmall pack- 
thread: this ring 1s to be thruſt over the rod, and let 
fall into the water. It will deſcend to the place where 
the book is entangled; and then, by pulling the pack- 
thread gently, the hook will be ſoon diſengaged, or 
at the worſt it can only be broke off near the end of 
the line; whereas, when this is not employed, the rod 
_ is ſometimes broken, or the line nearer its upper 
end, 

Deep waters are beſt for angling in, for the fiſh do 
not love to be difturbed by wind and weather. 

The openings of ſluices and mill-dams always bring 
hſh up the current to ſeek for the food, which is brought 
with the ſtream; and angling in theſe places is uſually 
ſucceſsful], 

The belt ſeaſon is from April to October; for, in 
very cold ſtormy weather, the fiſh will not bite: the 
belt times of the day are from three till nine in the 
morning, and from three in the afternoon till ſun- ſet. 
In an ü wind, there is never much ſport for the 
angler; the foutherly winds are the beſt for his pur- 
poſe, and a warm but lowering day is moſt of all to 
be choſen; a gentle wind, after a ſudden ſhower, to diſ- 
turb the water, makes a very good opportunity for the 
angler : the cooler the weather in the hotteſt months, 
the better; but in winter, on the contrary, the warmer 
the day the better. A cloudy day, after a bright moon- 
light night, is always a good day for ſport; for the fiſh 
do not care for going after prey in the bright moon- 
thine, and are therefore hungry the next morning. 

1 hoſe who are fond of angling might ſave themſelves 
lome fruitleſs trouble, by * g when ſmall fiſh in 
a jar take or refuſe food, See Fist. 
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The ſeveral methods of angling for ſalmon, trout, 
carp, tench, pearch, pike, dace, gudgeons, roach, 
flounder, &c. may be ſeen under the articles Salmon- 
Fis uind, Trout-FishinNG, &c. | 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS, a name you by ſome 
writers to the members of the church of England, as 
agreeing with the other Calviniſts in moſt points ex- 
cept church-government. 

ANGLO-SAXON, an appellation given to the lan- 
guage ſpoken by the Engliſh Saxons; in contradiftinc- 
_ from the true Saxon, as well as from the modern 

ngliſh. 

NGLUS (Thomas), an Engliſh prieſt, well known 
for the ſingularity of his opinions, and ſeveral little 
tracts which he wrote in the 19" century. He went by 
ſeveral names. Mr Baillet ſays his true name was 
ite; but that he uſed to diſguiſe it under that of 
Candidus, Albius, Bianchi, and Richworth ; but he 
was moſt known in France by the name of Thomas An- 
glus. Des Cartes generally called him Mr Vitus. He 

ed ſome time in moſt countries of Europe; but his 
ongeſt ſtay was at Rome and Paris. When he was in 
England, he lived a conſiderable time in the family of 
Sir Kenelm Digby; and ſeems to have had a great e- 
ſteem for the opinions of this gentleman, as may be ſeen 
in his writings, particularly in the Preface to his Latin. 
work concerning the Inftitutions of the Peripatetic 
Philoſophy, according to the hypotheſis of Sir Kenelm. 
He was a great advocate for the peripatetic philoſo- 
phy. He attempted even to make the principles of 
Ariſtotle ſubſervient to the explaining the moit impe- 
netrable myſteries of religion; and with this view, he 
engaged in the diſcuſſion of predeſtination, free-will, 
and grace. Mr Baillet ſays, What he wrote 
this fubjea reſembles the ancient oracles for obſcurity.” 
In ſuch abſtruſe points as we have mentioned, he was 
much embarraſfed ; and, by giving too great ſcope to 
his own thoughts, he pleafed neither the Moliniſts nor 
Janſeniſts. He is allowed, however, to have been a 
man of an extenſive and penetrating genius. On the 
10" of June, 1658, the congregation of the Index Ex- 
rgatorius at Rome condemned ſome treatiſes of 
homas Anglus. The doctors of Douay cenſured alſo 
22 propoſitions extracted from his Sacred Inſtitutions. 
He publiſhed his Supplicatio poſtulativa juſtitiz, in op- 
poſition to their cenſure ; wherein he complains that they 
had given him a vague undetermined cenſure, without 
taxing any particular propofition. He died ſome time 
after the reſtoration of Charles II. but in what year is 
uncertain. 

ANGOL, a city of Chili in South America, ſitu- 
ated in W. Long. 78. and S. Lat. 389. 

ANGOLA, a kingdom on the weftern coaſt of A- 
frica, lying, according to the molt probable accounts, 
between Lat. 8. 30. and 16. 21. South, forming a coaſt 
of upwards of 480 miles; but how far it extends from 
welt to eaſt, has never been exactly determined. An- 
gola Proper is bounded on the north by the river Dan- 
da, which ſeparates it from Congo; and on the fouth 
by the Coanza, by which it is ſeparated from Benguela, 
This laſt, however, is now included in the kingdom of 
Angola, having been conquered by its monarchs, tho? 
it fill retains the name of kingdom, and is included in 
the dimenſions we have juſt now | ap The air here 
is very hot and unwholeſome, an 
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Anghiora ket, The univerſity of Angers was founded in 1398, 


An 1 


and the academy of belles lettres in 1685. This 


Angleſey laſt conſiſts of thirty academicians. At the end of 


the ſuburbs of Breſigny are the quarries of Angiers, 
ſo famous for the fine ſlate which is got from thence. 
The pieces are of the thickneſs of a crown-piece, and 
a foot ſquare. All the houſes in Angers are covered 
with this ſlate, which has gained it the appellation of 
the Black city. W. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 47. 28. 

ANGHIERA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of 
Milan, and capital of a county of the ſame name. It 
is ſeated on the eaſtern fide of the lake Maggiore, in 
E. Long. 9. 5. N. Lat. 45. 42. 

ANGINA, in medicine, a violent inflamation of 
the throat, otherwiſe called guinzy. See Quinzy, 

ANGIOSPERMIA, in the Linnen ſyſtem of bo- 
tany, the ſecond order in the claſs Didynamia. It con- 
fiſts of thoſe plants, of that claſs, whoſe ſeeds are in- 
cloſed in a pericarpium. In this order the ſtigma 1s 
S obtuſe. Theſe are the perſonati of Tourne- 

ort. ; 

ANGLE, in geometry, the inclination of two lines 
meeting one another in a point, and called the gr of 
the angle. See GEOMETRY. 

ANGLE of Incidence, in optics, the angle which 
a ray of light makes with a perpendicular to that point 
of the farface of any medium on which it falls ; tho? 
it is ſometimes underſtood of the angle which it makes 
with the ſurface itſelf. 

ANGLE of Refraction now generally means the _— 
which a ray of light, refracted by any medium, makes 
with a perpendicular to that point of the ſurface on 
which it was incident ; but has ſometimes been under- 
ſtood of the angle which it makes with the ſurface of 
the refracting medium itſelf. 

ANGLER, a perſon who practices the art of ang- 
ling, whether as a diverſion, or otherwiſe, See the ar- 
ticle ANGLING. 

ANGLER, in ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpe- 
cies of lophus. See Lornvs. 

ANGLES, an ancient German nation, originally 
a branch of the Suevi ; who, after various migrations, 
ſettled in that part of Denmark, and duchy of Sleſ- 
wick, which to this day is called Angel, and of which 
the city of Flenſburgh is the capital. Here they were 
known, even in the time of Tacitus, by the name of 
Angli. The origin of this name is variouſly accounted 
for- According to Saxo-Grammaticus, they were 
called Ang/i from one Angulus, ſon to Humblus king 
of Denmark. Widiſchind, a Saxon writer, will have 
them to be called Anugli, from an iſland in the corner or 
angle of the ſea, which they conquered. Goropius 
derives their name from the Saxon word Angel, 
or Engel, ſignifying a fiſh-hook; the Angles, like 
the other Saxon nations, being greatly addicted to 
piracy, and on that account being ſo named by the 
neighbouring nations; as if, like hooks, they caught all 
that was in the ſea. To this nation the Britiſh ambaſſa- 
dors are ſaid to have applied when ſoliciting ſuccours 
againſt the Scots and Pitts. The Angles therefore 


carne over in greater numbers than any other Saxon na- 


tion ; and accordingly had the honour of giving the 

name of Anglia to England. See EnGLanD. 
ANGLESEY (Iſſe of,) is the moſt weſtern county 

of North Wales. It is 24 miles in length, 14 in 
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breadth, and ſends one member to parliament, It jig 
ſeparated from Caernarvonſhire by a ſtrait called Meni, 
and on every other ſide is ſurrounded by the ſea, It 
is a fertile ſpot, and abounds in corn, cattle, fleſh, fiſh, 
and fowls; with very good mill-ſtones and grind-{tones, 
The chief town is Beaumaris. Near Kemlyn-harbour 
is a quarry of ſtone called aſbeſtos, which is a beauti. 
ful marble, out of which may be got the linum aſbe- 
ſtinum, called here falamander*s wool ; and will bear 


common fire: not far from this is a yellow ſul. 


phureous copper-ore, which has never been worked. 
At Llahbadrig, about three miles eaſtward from hence, 
is a great body or vein of ſtony-oker, of various co- 
lours, as red, yellow, blue; and an extremely fine 
white-clay, of the cimolia kind, of great ſervice to 
painters, potters, and ſtone-cutters. , ancient times 
this iſland was called Mon, Mona, or Moneg ; and pot 
the name of Ag/eſey only when conquered by the Eng- 
liſh, It was the great nurſery of the religion of the 
Druids ; being the reſidence of the nd Druid, or 
chief pontiff, and conſequently of all the learned doc- 
tors in that religion. In the reign of the emperor 
Claudius (A. D. 45.) the Druids beginning to be 
perſecuted by the Romans on account of their ſacrifi- 
eing human victims, molt of them retired to this iſ- 
land: but they did not long enjoy their retreat in ſafe- 
ty; for, in the year 61, Suetonius Paulinus governor 
of Britain, having obſerved that the iſland of Angle- 
ſey was a great ſeat of diſaffection to the Roman go- 
vernment, and afforded an aſylum to all who were 
forming plots againſt it, he determined to root them out. 
He accordingly entered the iſland, and defeated the Bri- 
tons who attempted to defend it, though they were 
animated by the preſence, prayers, — exhortations 
of a great number of Druids and Druideſſes. After 
this victory, he cut down the groves, and overturned the 
altars, which had been polluted by the blood of many 
human victims; and even requited the cruelties of the 
Druids upon themſelves, by burning many of them in 
the fires they had prepared for the | Yn. priſoners if 
the Britons had got the victory. Many ancient monu- 
ments of this religion ſtill remain in the iſland. 
ANGLING, among ſportſmen, the art of fiſhing 
with a rod, to which are fitted a line, hook, and 
bait. See FisH1xG-Rod, FisHixnG- Hook, FisninG-Fhy. 
The angler's firſt buſineſs is to attract the fiſh to the 
place intended for angling. The method of doing this, 
in ſtanding waters, 4 throwing in grains, chopped 
worms, and the like, is well known: but the chief dif- 
ficulty is in running rivers and brooks, The method, in 
this caſe, is to prepare a tin box capable of 9 
ſome hundred of worms, bored on all ſides, and full 
of holes of ſuch à ſize as they may be juſt able to 
crawl out at; there muſt be a plummet faſtened to this 
box to ſink it, and a line to draw it back at pleaſure; 
in this caſe it is to be thrown into the water in a pro- 
per place, above which the angler may ſtand under co- 


ver. The worms will ſtowly and gradually crawl out 


of this box, and the fiſh will be gathered about to feed 
on them; the baited hook is to be thrown in higher 
up and carried down by the ſtream. If this method 
do not bring the fiſh about the place in a little time, 
there is was, to ſuſpect that ſome pike lies lurking 
thereabout, and deters them : in this caſe, it 1s proper 
to throw out a baited hook, and he will n be 

taken! 
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taken; after this the attempt will ſucceed. 

When the angler takes his ſtand, he is to ſhelter 
himſelf under ſome tree or buſh, or ſtand ſo far from 
the brink of the water that he can only diſcern his 
float; as the fiſh are timorous and eaſily frighted away. 
The angling rod muſt be kept in a moderate ſtate, nei- 
ther too dry nor too moiſt: in the firſt caſe, it will be 
brittle; in the other, rotten. When paſtes are uſed, 
it is proper to mix a little tow with them, and rub 
them over with honey; finally, a ſmall anointing 
with butter is of great uſe to keep them from waſhing 
off the hook. The eyes of any fiſh that is taken are an 
excellent bait for almoſt any other kind of fiſh. The 
beſt way of angling with the fly is down the river, 
and not up; neither need the angler ever make above 
half a dozen of trials in one place, either with fly or 

ound bait, when he angles for trout : by that time 
the fiſh will either offer to take, or refuſe the bait and 
not ſtir at all. 

In a pond, the beſt place for the angler to take his 
ſtand is uſually that where the cattle go up into water: 
in rivers, if breams are fiſhed for, it ſhould be in the 
deepeſt and moſt quiet places; if eels, under the banks 
of rivers that hang over; perch are to be expected in 
clean places, where the ſtream is ſwift; and chub in 
deep ſhaded holes : roach are moſtly found where the 

erch are, and trout only in ſwift and clear ftreams. 

laces where there are many weeds, or old ſtumps of 
trees, harbour fiſh in great numbers, and they uſually 
bite freely there; but there is danger of entangling the 
line, or faſtening the hook to the weeds. in caſe of 
this accident, recourſe is to be had to a ring of lead, 
of about ſix inches round, faſtened to a ſmall pack- 
thread: this ring is to be thruſt over the rod, and let 
fall into the water. It will deſcend to the place where 
the hook is entangled; and then, by pulling the pack - 
thread gently, the hook will be ſoon diſengaged, or 
at the worſt it can only be broke off near the end of 
the line ; whereas, when this is not employed, the rod 
_ is ſometimes broken, or the line nearer its upper 
end, 

Deep waters are beſt for angling in, for the fiſh do 
not love to be difturbed by wind and weather. 

The openings of fluices and mill-dams always bring 
fiſh up the current to ſeek for the food, which is brought 
with the ſtream; and angling in theſe places is uſually 
ſucceſsful}, 

The beſt ſeaſon is from April to October; for, in 
very cold ſtormy weather, the fiſh will not bite : the 
belt times of the day are from three till nine in the 
morning, and from three in the afternoon till ſun-ſet, 
In an eaſterly wind, there is never much ſport for the 
angler; the foutherly winds are the beſt for his pur- 
pole, and a warm but lowering day is moſt of all to 
be choſen ; a gentle wind, after a ſudden ſhower, to diſ- 
turb the water, makes a very good opportunity for the 
angler : the cooler the weather in the hotteſt months, 
the better; but in winter, on the contrary, the warmer 
the day the better. A cloudy day, after a bright moon- 
light night, is always a good day for ſport; for the fiſh 

not care for going after prey in the bright moon- 

ine, and are therefore hungry the next morning. 

Thoſe who are fond of angling might ſave themſelves 
lome fruitleſs trouble, by h when ſmall fiſh in 
jar take or refuſe food, See Fish. 
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The ſeveral methods of angling for ſalmon, trout, 


carp, tench, pearch, pike, dace, gudgeons, roach, 
flounder, &c. may be ſeen under the articles Salmon- 
Frerrnc, Trout-FisHinG, &c. 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS, à name 6» by ſome 
writers to the members of the church of England, as 
agreeing with the other Calviniſts in moſt points ex- 
cept church-government. 

ANGLO-SAXON, an appellation given to the lan- 
guage ſpoken by the Engliſh Saxons; in contradiſtine- 
tion from the true Saxon, as well as from the modern 
Engliſh. h 

ANGLUS (Thomas), an Engliſh prieſt, well known 
for the ſingularity of his opinions, and ſeveral little 
tracts which he wrote in the 197th century. He went by 
ſeveral names. Mr Baillet ſays his true name was- 
IVhite ; but that he uſed to diſguiſe it under that of 
Candidus, Albius, Bianchi, — Richauorth; but he 
was moſt known in France by the name of Thomas An- 
glus. Des Cartes generally called him Mr Vitus. He 

ed ſome time in moſt countries of Europe; but his 
ongeſt ſtay was at Rome and Paris. When he was in 
England, he lived a conſiderable time in the family of 
Sir Kenelm Digby; and ſeems to have had a great e- 
ſteem for the opinions of this gentleman, as may be ſeen 
in his writings, particularly in the Preface to his Latin. 
work concerning the Inſtitutions of the Peripatetic 
Philoſophy, according to the hypotheſis of Sir Kenelm. 
He was a great advocate for the peripatetic philoſo- 
hy. He attempted even to make the principles of 
Ariſtotle ſubſervient to the explaining the moſt impe- 
netrable myſteries of religion; and with this view, he 
engaged in the diſcuſſion of predeſtination, free - will, 
and grace. Mr Baillet ſays, What he wrote upon 
this ſubject reſembles the ancient oracles for obſcurity.” 
In ſuch abſtruſe points as we have mentioned, he was 
much embarraſfed ; and, by giving too great ſcope to 
his own thoughts, he pleafed neither the Moliniſts nor 
Janſeniſts. He is allowed, however, to have been a 
man of an extenſive and penetrating genius. On the 
10" of June, 1658, the congregation of the Index Ex- 
rgatorius at Rome condemned ſome treatiſes of 
homas Anglus. The doors of Douay cenſured alſo 
22 propoſitions extracted from his Sacred Inſtitutions. 
He publiſhed his Supplicatic pyſtulativa juſtitie, in op- 
poſit ion to their cenſure ; wherein he complains that they 
had given him a vague undetermined cenſure, without 
taxing any particular propofition. He died ſome time 
after the reſtoration of Charles IT. but in what year is. 
uncertain. 

ANGOL, a city of Chili in South America, ſitu- 
ated in W. Long. 78. and S. Lat. 38“. 

ANGOLA, a kingdom on the weſtern coaſt of A- 
frica, lying, according to the moſt probable accounts, 
between Lat. 8. 30. and 16. 21. South, forming a coaſt 
of upwards of 480 miles; but how far it extends from 
welt to eaſt, has never been exactly determined. An- 
gola Proper is bounded on the north by the river Dan- 
da, which ſeparates it from Congo; and on the fouth 
by the Coanza, by which it is ſeparated from Benguela, 
This laſt, however, is now included in the kingdom of 
Angola, having been conquered by its monarchs, tho? 
it till retains the name of kingdom, and is included in 
the dimenſions we have juſt now 8 The air here 


is very hot and unwholeſome, and the country moun- 
tainous z. 
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5 Angola. tainous; there being but few plains to be met with in 
{| it, except on the ſea-coaſt, and between the huge ridges 
- of mountains. 

That part of the kingdom which we have diftinguiſhed 
by the name of Angola Proper, was ſubject to the kings 
| of Congo in the year 1484, when the Portugueſe firſt 
| | diſcovered the country: but how long it had been ſo 
11 before that time, is impoſſible to be diſcovered; as the 


Originally a 
province of 
Congo. 


1 inhabitants are utterly deſtitute of Chronology, and 
| have no other way of diſtinguiſhing paſt events but by 
i" ſaying they happened in ſuch a king's reign. Neither, 
| though Angola became a diſtin kingdom fince its diſ- 
covery by the Portugueſe, is it known with more cer- 
tainty at what time that revolution happened; or whe- 
ther the Portugueſe were not concerned in aſſiſting the 
viceroy of the king of Congo, who governed the pro- 
2 vince of Angola, to ſet up for himſelf. 


Tradition All accounts agree, that this kingdom was founded 
ng 28 by one Nxola, or Angola, from whom it took its name. 


ming a di- According to the tradition of the country, this Ngola 
tint king- was a ſmith, and the inventor of that trade, in which 
dom. he had been inſtructed by the demons of the country. 
In conſequence of this, he became exceeding rich, not 
in gold, filver, or ſhell- money, which were not at that 
time in uſe; but in corn, cattle, and fruits, which were 
then exchanged in traffic. The country being not long 
after viſited by a grievous famine, Ngola generouſly re- 
lieved his diſtreſſed countrymen, and ſaved the lives of 
. ſome thouſands. In gratitude for this generoſity, he 
| was unanimouſly choſen king; and hence the ſmith's 
| 3 trade is reckoned among the royal arts of Angola. 
More au- According to other accounts which can be more de- 
thentic ac- pended upon, Ngola was the king of Congo's viceroy ; 
9 who, having become powerful by the reduction of ſeve- 
veral of the neighbouring ſtates, was induced to ſet up 
for himſelf. — nevertheleſs, the power of his 
old maſter, he choſe to ſend him the uſual tribute and 
preſents annually, till he reckoned himſelf firmly ſeat- 
ed on the throne, and had ſecured it to his deſcendents. 
His meaſures were greatly facilitated by the wars which 
the king of Congo was then engaged inwith the Giagas, 
a barbarous and cannibal nation in the neighbourhood. 
Theſe made ſuch a powerful inroad into his dominions, 
that he was glad to aſk aſſiſtance from Ngola ; not as 
a ſubject, but as a friend and ally. This was readily 
6% "xn and the two monarchs continued ever after 
ending preſents and aſſiſtance to each other, and en- 
couraging a mutual commerce between their ſubje&s. 
Ngala the Ngola lived to a great age, highly reſpected by his 
ficit king. ſubjects, and in alliance with the king of Congo and 
the Portugueſe, whoſe numerous ſettlements on the 
coalt had made them become very powerful. Accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the country, he had many wives 
and concubines. By his chief favourite he had three 
daughters, Zunda Riangola, Tumba Riangola, and an- 
other whoſe name is unknown. Towards the latter 
part of his life, the king's chief care was to ſecure the 
crown to the eldeſt of theſe; for which purpoſe he con- 
ſulted his beloved queen, who encouraged him in the 
| deſign with all the eloquence in her power. By her 
| advice, he ſent for his lieutenant-general, a favourite 
ſlave, whom he had created viceroy over the whole kin 
dom, to acquaint h'm with his reſolution. The artful 
miniſter did not fail to applaud his deſign, though his 
intention was to defraud the princeſs, and ſeize the 
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throne for himſelf. He accordingly took the A 
< court = 


nity, one day, when that princeſs and the wh — 


were employed in ſowing their lands, to ſpread a re- 

port that the Angolic enemies had entered the king. 

dom, and were deſtroying every thing with fire and 
ſword. In this confulion, the treacherous viceroy con- 
ducted the three princeſſes to the royal palace; and ac- 
quainting Ngola with the pretended danger, urged him 

to betake himſelf to a ſpeedy flight. The frighted mo. 
narch, unable to ftir with age, deſired his miniſter to y,, 5 
take the moſt proper means for his ſafety: whereupon, er 
being a ſtout young fellow, he takes his majeſty on his miniſter, 
back, and carries him into a neighbouring wood; where ho feet 
he no ſooner had him in a convenient place, than he the 
ſtabbed him with a dagger. This ſtratagem was too 
ſhallow to remain long concealed; the murderer was 
quickly diſcovered, — many of the nobles roſe in arms 
againſt him; but * his party too ſtrong to be op- 
poſed, they were at laſt obliged to ſubmit, and luer 
him quietly to aſcend the throne, upon his publicly de- 
claring that he had not ſeized it but with a view of ſe- 
curing it to the young princeſs Zunda Riangola. 

To this princeſs, the uſurper palliated his conduct in 
the beſt manner he could ; and ſhe had art enough to 
diſguiſe her reſentment ſo effectually, that he never diſ- 
covered, nor did ſhe give him the ſmalleſt occaſion for p 
jealouſy. At laſt, his ſudden death gave Zunda an op- Dey $6, 
papacy of aſcending the throne peaceably ; when ſhe vſurpes 

haved with ſuch moderation and juſtice, as to gain e is fu. 
the love and affection of all her ſubjects. Her * — 
temper prevented her from marrying; and, by giving angel. 
too much way to it, ſhe came at laſt to dread as ri- 
vals the two ſons of her younger ſiſter Tumba, and to 
form deſigns againſt their life. To accompliſh her pur- 
poſes, ſhe ordered them to be brought to court, pre- 


This was declined for ſome time; but at length the 
queen prevailed ſo far as to have the eldeſt ſent to, 
her; whom ſhe no ſooner got into her power, than ſhe Murdenbe 
cauſed him to be maſſacred, with all his attendants; nephev. 
only one eſcaping, all covered with wounds, to carry | 
the dreadful news to the princeſs and her huſband. 

On hearing of this bloody act, the afflicted parents 
immediately FAllied forth at the head of all their vaſſals. 
They were waited for by Queen Zunda at the head of 
a numerous army; but, no ſooner did her ſoldiers per- 
ceive the parents of the deceaſed prince, than they im- 
mediately abandoned the queen to their reſentment. 
Tumba immediately ruſhed upon her ſiſter, and ſtab- Is herfl 
bed her to the heart; after which, ſhe commanded her _—_ 
entrails to be taken out, and thrown into the hole in 
which her ſon's body had been caſt. Upon this Tumba 
was crowned queen of Angola, and invited her huſ- 
band to participate with her in the management of 
public affairs. This offer he was too wife to accept; 
and Tumba, upon his refuſal, reſigned the crown into 
the hands of her ſurviving ſon, named Angola Chilvagni. 
He proved a great and wiſe prince, pgs his do- 
minions by conqueſt, and gaining the love of his ſub- 
jects by the moderation and equity of his garner Ly 
He was ſucceeded by one of his younger ſons, named mw 
Dambi Angola; who no ſooner aſcended the throne, — 
than he put all his brethren to death, left they ſhould 
unite in favour of the eldeſt. The reſt of his reign 
proved conformable to ſuch a beginning. He "ul a 
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monſter of cruelty, avarice, lewdneſs, and faithleſsneſs: 
death, however, in a ſhort time, happily delivered his 
ſubjects from this tyrant; who, notwithſtanding his 
infamous life, was buried with the greateſt magnifi- 
cence; and a mount was erected over his grave, con- 
ſiting, according to the cuſtom of the country, of a 
prodigious number of human victims which had been 
{acrificed to his ghoſt. Dambi Angola was ſucceeded 
by Ngola Chilivagni, a warlike and cruel prince. He 


bung; bis conquered many nations, and made the moſt dreadful 


inroads into the 1 of Congo, along the rivers of 
Danda, Lucalla, Zanda, and Coanza; whoſe waters 
were often tinged with the blood of thouſands whom 
he maſſacred in his excurſions. Notwithſtanding theſe 
horrid butcheries, Ngola Chilivagni ſhewed ſuch gene- 
roſity to thoſe who readily ſubmitted to him, that he 
was ſure to conquer, not only wherever he came, but 
wherever he ſeemed to direct his forces. At laſt, as if 
weary of conqueſt, he 1 a tree on the banks of 
the Coanza, about eight leagues from Loanda San 
Paulo, as a boundary to his ravages. This tree the 
Portugueſe called Jſanda, or Jſandaura; and afterwards 
erected a fortreſs near it. 

The ſame folly and inſolence which took place in the 
breaſt of Alexander the Great, on account of his rapid 
conqueſts, ſoon puffed up the mind of this vetty Abi. 
can tyrant, Becauſe he had conquered and ravaged 
ſome of the neighbouring countries, and brought under 
his ſubjection a few cowardly barbarians; he firſt fan- 
cied himſelf invincible, and then that he was a god. 
He demanded the ſame reſpe& and adoration that was 
paid to their other deities; and with this infamous de- 
mand his ſubjects were mean enough to comply. This 
pretended deity, however, was forced to ſubmit to the 
fate of other mortals, and died without leaving a ſuc- 
ceſſor behind him. 

On the deceaſe of Ngola Chilivagni, the ſtates elec- 
ted Ngingha- Angola-Chilombo-Kickaſanda, great-ne- 
phew to queen Tumba's huſband, as his CE He 
proved ſuch a rapacious and cruel tyrant, that his ſub- 
jects univerſally wiſhed for his death; which, luckily 
for them, ſoon happened. He was interred with the 
uſual pomp and ſolemnities, particularly that of havin 
a whole hecatomb of human victims ſacrificed upon his 
His ſon Bandi Angola, who ſucceeded him, 
proved yet a greater tyrant than his father; ſo that he 
ſoon became intolerable to his ſubjects. A general re- 
volt enſued, in which his ſubjects called in the cannibal 
1 1 to their aſſiſtance. Theſe immediately poured 
in like a band of hungry dogs haſtening to feed N a 
carcaſe; and, having defeated and devoured the forces 
of the tyrant, beſieged him in an inacceſſible mountain; 
where, not being able to come at him, they reſolved to 
reduce him by * Bandi Angola, being now re- 
duced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, applied to the king of Con- 
go for aſſiſtance, As it was the intereſt of that prince 
to hinder the ravenous Giagas from entering into the 
Angolic dominions, whence they could ſo eaſily paſs 
into his own, he did not heſitate at granting his re- 
queſt; and ordered a ſtrong reinforcement of the Por- 
tuguele, of whoſe valour he had a high opinion, and of 
whom he entertained a great number at his court, to 
march to the aſſiſtance of the king of Angola. The 
command of the army was given to one of the moſt 
ae” Portugueſe officers; who, depending more 
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on the handful of Europeans under his command, than Angola. 
on the Congoeſe, attacked the rebels, tho? greatly ſu- 
perior in number; and, having utterly defeated them, 
reſtored the king of Angola to his throne. 
This. eſſential piece of ſervice ſo endeared the Portu- 
gueſe to Bandi Angola, that he took them into his ſer- 14 
vice, and even into his council. Their general became 1 — 8 


a t favourite of the king, but much more ſo of his 4%½8, 
2. * who conceived L violent paſſion for him. _ - 
Unlortunately for them both, the amour was carried Portugueſe 
on with ſo little precaution on her part, that the king general. 
quickly diſcovered it; and immediately formed a reſo- 
lution of exterminating the Portugueſe all at once. 
Such violent meaſures, Ae could not be concert- 
ed ſo privately but the princeſs got ſome intelligence of 
it; and having apprized her lover of his danger, he im- 15 
mediately withdrew into Congo, taking with him as Who retires 
many of his countrymen as he conveniently could. The to Congo. 
king of Congo expreſſed ſuch ſtrong reſentment againſt 
Bandi Aces for his ingratitude, that the Portugueſe 
general would have probably prevailed upon him to de- 
clare war ageinſt Angola, had he not been obliged to 
defend his own domimons againſt a neighbouring prince 
who then made an invaſion. This afforded that gene- 
ral a fair pretence of aſking leave to return home ; pro- 
miſing to return with ſuch reinforcements as would en- 
able the king of Congo to revenge himſelf for the af- 
front put upon him by the Angolic monarch. His real 
intention, however, was, to give the king of Portugal 
a fair pretence for ſeizing upon the kingdom of An- 

ola. 
a On his return to Liſbon, the Portugueſe general ha- 
ving laid his plan before the king, it was ſo well reliſh- ue ef An. 
ed = him, that an armament was ordered to be fitted — 3 
out, well furniſhed with every neceſſary for building the king of 
fortreſſes, &c. and a ſufficient number of men. The Portugal. 
wind proving favourable all the way back, the Portu- 

ueſe ſoon arrived ſafe at Loanda San Paulo ; whence 
the general diſpatched a meſſenger to acquaint the kin 
of Congo with his arrival, and to make him ſome rick 
preſents. Theſe were no ſooner gone, than the admi- 
ral ſailed up the Coanza; and, landing without oppoſi- 
tion in the kingdom of Angola, ſet about erecting a 
fortreſs in a convenient ſituation, which was completed 
in a few days. 

The king being informed of the return of the Por- 

tugueſe, and of their fortifying themſelves on advan- 
tageous ground, gathered together a numerous army : 17 
but his = though upwards of 100,000 in num- Defeats the 
ber, were utterly defeated by the Portugueſe; vaſt num- Angolans. 
bers killed, and many more carried into ſlavery. The 
admiral now ravaged the whole country, putting all to 
fire and ſword, and making himſelf maſter of every ad- 
vantageous ſpot of ground. The king, however, had 
{till the good luck to eſcape all the ſtratagems that 
were laid for him; and once more got ſafe to his inac- 
ceſſible fortreſs. 
All this time Bandi Angola had himſelf tyrannized, 
and allowed his favourites to tyrannize, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his ſubjects were become no leſs weary of his 
government than when they formerly revolted. Being 
now exaſperated beyond meaſure at the calamitous war 
of which he had been the occaſion, they formed 2 de- 
ſign of putting an end to his life; and in order to Craw 
him out of his retreat, where he wallowed in all manner 
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of debaucheries, they had recourſe to the following 
ſtratagem: A deputation was ſent, acquainting him 
with the revolt of one Cuculo Cabazzo ; who, at the 
head of a numerons band, committed the moſt cruel 
ravages, 'They beſought his majeſty either to levy a 
ſufficient number of troops, and march in perſon againſt 
him, or to allow them to arm themſelves againſt him. 
The credulous king comphed with this laſt propoſal ; 
and granted them leave to raiſe what forces —_— be 
thought neceſſary. Four days after, notice was fent to 
the king, that his ſubjects had attacked the rebels, and 
had been repulſed with loſs; but that, if his majeſty 
would but condeſcend to animate them with his pre- 
ſence, the fight of him would infpire them with ſuch 
courage, that they would aſſuredly prove victorious. 
'This Fad the defired effect; and the king ſet out a few 
days after, without any other precaution than his own 

uards, to head his army, which was encamped on the 
— of the Lucalla. He no ſooner appeared in view, 
than all the chief officers came out to meet him; and, 
having, under pretence of paying their reſpects, gradu- 
ally ſeparated him from his guards, they fell upon him, 
and diſpatched him at once. 

Bandi Angola was fucceeded by his ſon Ngola Ban- 
di, whoſe mother had been a ſlave; and whole title to 
the crown was conſequently diſputable, according to the 
laws of the country. Of this the new king being well 
apprized, thought proper to begin his reign by putting 
to death every perſon who had oppoſed his election. 
He began with the Tendula, or commander of the king's 
rear- guard; who, by his office, is the chief of the elec- 
tors, and the perſon who governs the kingdom durin 
the interregnum. Him he ordered to be put to death, 
with all his family. Theſe were followed by the prin- 
cipal officers of his father's court; all his concubines, 
together with their parents and near relations, whom 
he cauſed to be cruelly butchered ; together with his 
half-brother, his father's ſon by a favourite concubine, 
and then but an infant. He did not ſpare even the ſon 
of his ſiſter Zingha Bandi, whom ſhe had by one of her 
paramours. The intereſt of his ſiſter had contributed 
greatly to raiſe this tyrant to the throne ; and his in- 

titude, with the murder of her ſon, ſo exaſperated 
her, that ſhe ſwore to be revenged on him in the ſame 
way. 

The Portugueſe were the next objects of his reſent- 
ment. Theſe he ſo much dreaded on account of their 
valour and policy, that he immediately declared war, 
reſolving not to lay down his arms till he had extermi- 
nated them to the laſt man, or driven them totally out 


of his dominions. His raſhneſs, however, coſt him dear. 


Myriads of the Angolic poltroons were overthrown b 
an handful of Portugueſe; and the king himſelf forced 
to fly, firit into the iſland of Chiconda in the river Co- 
anza, and then into the deſarts of Oacco. Here his 
conquerors, out of great clemency, allowed him to live 
among the wild beaſts, without any other ſuſtenance 
than what the deſarts afforded. He had the misfortune 
alſo to loſe his queen and two filters Cambi and Fun— 
gi, who were taken priſoners by the Portugueſe, but 
treated very honourably. 

Ihe king being informed of the generous treatment 
of theſe three princeſſes, ſent an embaſſy to treat of 
their ranſom, and an exchange of priſoners. This was 
readily agreed to; but all the misfortunes of the king 


of Angola had not yet taught him wiſdom. The prin. | 
ceſſes Too fent back, laden wich preſents; but the in ok. 
refuſed to perform his part of the agreement, and there. ni; _ 
by plunged himſelf into ſtill greater difficulties, A ery, 
new Portugueſe viceroy being arrived about this time, 
Ngola was quite at a loſs how to excuſe the non- per. 


formance of his part of the treaty. At laſt, he had 21 


recourſe to his exaſperated ſiſter Zingha; and having Sends his f. 


excuſed, as well as he could, the murder of her fon, ſter Zing}, 
propoſed to ſend her on a ſplendid embaſſy to the vice. Jn" es. 
roy; and, as her embracing the religion of the Portu- 85 
ueſe would intitle her more to their favour and conh. 
8 he deſired her to conſent to it for the preſent. 
To this propoſal Zingha conſented; but without for- 
etting her reſentment. She ſet out, as plenipotentiary 
for the king of Angola, with a magnificent retinue, 
was en. with all the honour due to her rank, and 
lodged in- a ſplendid palace prepared for her. 11 
At the gell audience Zingha had of Don John (the Her hinge 
Portugueſe viceroy), ſhe was greatly ſurpriſed to find beben. 
a ſtate] elbow-chair prepared for him to fit upon, and *" 
for herfelf only a rich tapeſtry ſpread on the floor, with 
a velvet cuſhion embroidered with gold, and placed oyer 
againſt the chair of ſtate. Diſſembling her diſplea- 
ſure, however, ſhe beckoned to one of the ladies of her 
retinue, commanded her to lay herſelf down on her el- 
bows and knees upon the carpet, and fat herſelf upon 
her back during the whole time of the audience. She 
behaved with ſuch addreſs and dignity, as to gain the 
admiration of the whole council. A propoſal was made 
of entering into an alliance offenfive and defenſive with 
the king of Angola, provided he acknowledged him- 
ſelf the vaſſal of the king of Portugal, and ſubmitted 
to pay a yearly tribute. To this Zingha replied, that 
ſuch conditions were indeed fit to be impoſed upon thoſe- 
who had been conquered by the ſword; but not upon 
a great and eee monarch, who only ſought their 
friendſhip and alliance : upon which, the treaty was 
concluded on both ſides, without any other conditions 
than the exchange of priſoners. "The audience being 
over, Don John took notice to Zingha, as he conduc- 
ted her out of the hall, that the lady who had ſerved 
her as a ſeat, continued ſtill in the fame poiture; up- 
on which ſhe replied, That it did not become the am- 
baſſadreſs of a great monarch to make uſe of the ſame 
chair twice, ſo ſhe looked upon her as a piece of caſt- 
off goods not worthy of further notice. 
Pogha was ſo taken with the honours done her by 
the Portugueſe, and ſo intent upon obſerving the or- 
der, dreſs, arms, &c. of their troops, that ſhe ſtaid 
at Loanda a conſiderable time, during which ſhe was 23 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion, and conſented to Emlrices 
be baptized in the year 1622, the 40th of her age. * wt 
Don John and his ſpouſe were her ſponſors; who dif- * 
miſſed her ſoon after, with all poſſible honours, and 
highly ſatisfied with her reception and ſucceſs. At 
her return, ſhe took care to have the articles ratified by 
her brother; who expreſſed his approbation of them, 
and the higheſt obligations to her. He even went ſo 
far as to deſire the Viceroy to fend him ſome proper 
perſons to inſtru him in the Chriſtian religion, which 
he ſaid he was very deſirous of embracing. This Te 
queſt was immediately granted, and Don Denis de 
Faria, a negro prieſt, a native of Angola, was diſ- 
patched, along with an officer of diſtinction, to ſtand 
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odfather to the king. Theſe met at firſt with a gra- 
cious reception: but when they came to talk of bap- 
tiſm, Ngola altered his tone, and told them it was too 
much below his dignity to receive it from the ſon of 
one of his ſlaves, and ſent them both back. This was 
cried up by the courtiers as a princely a& : but Zingha 
repreſented that it could not fail to exaſperate the vice- 
rov; and tried all poſſible means to diſſuade him from 
it, but in vain. He ſuffered, however, his other two 
ſiſters, Cambi and Fungi, to be baptized ; which was 
performed in 1625, with a ſplendor ſuited to their 
dignity. 

As no experience ſeems to have been a ſufficient an- 
tidote againſt the innate folly of Ngola Bandi, he ſoon 
after took it into his head to make war on the Portu- 
gueſe, and invaded ſome of their territories, This laſt 
action proved his ruin: his troops were all cut off, and 
himſelf forced to ſwim for his life to a ſmall iſland in 
the Coanza, about a mile long, and two bow-ſhoots 
in breadth ; whither the Portugueſe purſued and ſur- 
rounded him, fo that he had no other chance, but either 
to fall into their hands, or be devoured by the wild beaſts 
with which the place ſwarmed. From both theſe dan- 
gers he was relieved by a doſe of poiſon, given him, as 
was ſuppoſed, by his ſiſter Zingha. Before this time, 
however, he had taken care to ſend his eldeſt ſon to 
the country of the Giagas, and put him under the care 
of one of their chiefs called Giaga Caza, whom he be- 
ſought to take care of him — protect him from his 
aunt Zingha, as he rightly imagined ſhe would not 
fail of attempting his lite, in order to ſecure herſelf on 
the throne. 

Zingha Bandi was crowned queen of Angola, with- 
out oppoſition, in 1627. — She was a very arttul woman, 
endowed with great preſence of mind, firm in her reſolu- 
tions, of an mtrepid courage, and a great miſtreſs in the 
art of diſſimulation. She inherited a large ſhare of her 
brother's jealous and cruel temper, to which ſhe would 
not heſitate to ſacrifice her neareſt relations, if they 
gave her the leaſt umbrage.—To this jealouſy there- 
tore ſhe reſolved to ſacrifice her nephew, as well know- 
ing he had a better title to the crown than herſelf. She 
made uſe of the moſt ſolemn oaths to draw bim out of 
the hands of his guardian, proteſting that ſhe had ac- 
cepted of the throne with no other view than to pre- 
ſerye it for him. But Giaga, being well acquainted 
with her temper, was proof againſt all her oaths and 
fair ſpeeches. —Zingha, finding this method ineffectual, 
pretended a deſire of} reſigning the crown to her nephew; 
to which ſhe ſaid ſhe had no other objection, than that 
the was afraid he was yet incapable of aſſuming the reins 
of government. She therefore deſired an interview with 
tim, though ever ſo ſhort, that ſhe might ſatisfy her- 
elf in this particular, and promiſed to detain him no 
longer than Giaga ſhould think neceſſary. Giaga 
thought there could be no danger in conſenting to a 
ſhort interview; and therefore ſent the unfortunate 
Prince to her, attended by a magnificent retinue. The 
Cruel queen no ſooner got him in her power, than ſhe 


© murdered him with her own hand, and cauſed his body 


to be thrown*into the Coanza, ridding herſelf, by that 
inhuman act, of a dangerous rival, as well as reveng- 
ing herſelf on her brother, as ſhe had ſworn to do, for 
the murder of her ſon. 


Lingha's next ſcheme was to rid herſelf of-the Por- 


tugueſe, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves in ſuch a man- Angola. 
ner as to be almoſt entire maſters of the country. They 
had built fortreſſes on every convenient ſpot that ſuited 
them, eſpecially near her principal towns, which they 
could level with the ground with the greateſt eaſe. 
They had engroſſed all her commerce, were become 
very wealthy, and their numbers increaſed daily ; ſo 
that they were dreaded not only by her ſubjects, but 
by all the neighbouring nations. As Zingha was of ,, 
a martial temper, ſhe did not long heſitate. She quick- Declarcs 
ly made all neceſſary proviſions, ſtrengthened herſelf war agaiaſt 
by alliances with the Giagas and other idolatrous na- _— — 
tions, and even with the Dutch, and the king of Congo. — 
With this combined force ſhe attacked the Portugueſe 
ſo ſuddenly and unexpectedly, that ſhe gained ſome 
advantages over them, and the Dutch made them- 
ſelves maſters of San Paulo de Loanda, and ſoon after 
of ſome of the belt provinces in the kingdom. This 
happened in the year 1641 ; and the Portugueſe did 
not recover theſe places till the year 1648, when the 
Dutch were entirely driven out of Angola. 30 

Zingha's ſucceſſes proved ſtill more ſhort-lived. Her Her bad ſue- 
allies the Congoeſe were ſo completely overthrown, that . 
they were forced to ſue for peace; which the Portu- 
gueſe did not grant till they had obtained a ſufficient 
number of hoſtages, and obliged the Congoeſe to de- 
liver up to them ſome conſiderable poſts, upon which 
they immediately erected fortreſſes. Zingha's troops 
were now defeated in every battle; and theſe defeats 
followed one anather ſo cloſe, that ſhe was ſoon aban- 
doned, not only by her allies, but by her own troops. 
She was now conſtrained to abandon her dominions, 
and retire to ſome of the eaſtern deſarts, whither the 
Portugueſe did not think it worth while to follow her. 

Zingha being reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, the Portu- 
gueſe, after giving her ſome time to ruminate on her 
ſituation, ſent her propoſals of peace, upon condi- 
tion that ſhe ſhould become tributary to the crown 
of Portugal. This propoſal ſhe rejected with ſcorn ; T 
and let them know, that, however her daſtardly ſubjects Refuſes to 
might ſubmiſſively and ſhamefully behave towards them, 3 _ 
their queen diſdained ſubjection to any foreign power. them 
On this haughty anſwer, the Portugueſe, to mortify 
her ſtill more, ſet up a king in her place. The per- _ 
ſon they pitched upon was named Angola Oarij, or They tet up 
Aaru, who was of the royal family. Before he was a king. 
crowned, the Portugueſe obliged him to turn Chri- 
ſtian; and he was accordingly baptized by the name 
of John. The new king, however, ſoon died of grief, 
at ſecing himſelf ſo hardly treated by his maſters the 
Portugueſe. They quickly ſet up another, named Phi- 
lip, who bore the yoke with more patience, and lived 
to the year 1660. | 3 

In the mean time Zingha, exaſperated almoſt to mad- 7ingha's a- 
neſs at ſceing herſelf deprived of eleven of the beft poFicy and 
provinces in her dominions, and her authority in the qr _ 
remaining fix greatly weakened, reavunced the Chri- 4 
ſtian religion, and embraced all the horrid and bloody 
cuſtoms of the Giagas, whom ſhe outdid even in their 
own barbarity.— We have already hinted the barbarity 
of this nation in cating human fleſh, In tlis Zingha 
not only joined them, but took pleaſure in devouring 
the raw tieſh of human victims, and drinking their 
blood while warm, both at her ſacrifices aud at her pub- 
lic meals, —She afſected a martial and heroic ſpirit, to- 
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gether with an utter averſion to the male ſex; but, ac- 
cording to the Portugueſe, maintained a number of the 
ſtrongeſt and Juſtieft youths, in whoſe embraces ſhe 
gave a full ſcope to her inclinations, and managed mat- 
ters with ſuch ſecrecy that her intrigues could never 
be diſcovered. At the ſame time ſhe ordered many of 
her own ſex to be ripped up, when their incontinency 
was manifeſted by their pregnancy ; and their bodies, 
with thoſe of the infants, to be caſt to wild beaſts. 
But what made her moſt admired, as well as dreaded, 
by her ſubjects, was a notion that ſhe had by various 
ſtratagems inculcated upon them, of her being able to 
penetrate into the molt ſecret thoughts. To keep up 
this apprehenſion, ſhe ordered the bones of her deceaſed 
brother to be brought from the iſland where he was 
poiſoned, locked up in a cheſt covered with coarſe plates 
of ſilver, and laid on a fine carpet upon a pedeſtal. A 
number of ſinghillos or prieſts were ordered to offer 
ſacrifices to theſe bones, and to keep lamps continually 
burning before them. To this place ſhe herſelf fre- 
quently repaired, to aſſiſt at thoſe rites, which, as ſhe 
gave out, and every body believed, engaged the ſpirit 
of the deceaſed to inform her of every thing that was 
done, ſaid, or even deſigned, either in the kingdom or 
out of it. To procure, however, as much ww intelli- 
gence as poſlible, ſhe kept vaſt numbers of ſpies all 
over the kingdom, who conſtantly gave her notice of 
what happened in their reſpective circles; and this 
ſhe ſo cunningly improved to her own ends, that her 
ſubjects — upon her as a kind of deity from whom 
nothing could be concealed. 
Her inf u- By boch means as theſe, Zingha gained ſuch autho- 
ence over rity over the Giagas, that they were ready, at the very 
the Giagas. 6: | indication of her will, to follow her through the 
moſt dreadful dangers, and to engage in the molt deſ- 
perate enterprizes. She now made many ſtrenuous and 
daring efforts to drive out the Portugueſe ; but though 
ſhe had, in all probability, more _ and ſkill than 
her enemies, the fire-arms gave them ſuch an advantage, 
that ſhe was always defeated with great loſs. Per- 
ceiving therefore the folly of attempts of this kind, 
ſhe contented herſelf with making continual inroads 
2 into their country, carrying off or deſtroying every 
Her terrible thing that fell in her way. Though ſhe ſpared nei- 
ravagess ther Europeans, nor blacks who were ſubjects of the 
mock-monarchs ſet up by the Portugueſe, yet the cafe 
of the former was peculiarly dreadful when they hap- 
pened to be taken priſoners. They were either roaſted 
by a flow fire, or had their fleſh cut off in pieces, and 
devoured before their faces, in the manner related by 
See Africa. Mr Bruce of the Abyſſinian oxen *. In this manner 
ſhe infeſted the Portugueſe territories for 28 years, 
ſcarce ever allowing them a moment's ceſſation of arms. 
Their mock kings were often gbliged to ſhelter them- 
ſelves from her fury in an innacceſſible rock called 
Mavpongo; and they themſelves could never hope to 
enjoy their ill-· gotten dominions with any kind of peace 
ſo long as this furious queen continued alive. They 
in vain exhauſted all their polities either to reduce her 
by force, or to mollify her by preſents and fair offers. 
The one ſhe rejected with diſdain, and always found 
means to baffle the other; nor would ſhe hearken to 
any terms, unleſs they conſented to reſign all their 
conqueſts. The refuſal of this demand was ſo com- 
monly followed by ſome marks of her reſentment, that 
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it was with the utmoſt difficulty the Portugueſe could Angel 
prevail on any body to carry their propoſals to her; — 
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and as for Zingha, ſhe diſdained to make any to them 
except thoſe of the hoſtile kind. The terror of ber 
arms procured her a free paſſage wherever ſhe directed 
her courſe ; all the inhabitants of a province makin 
no leſs haſte to abandon, than ſhe to invade it. Thus 
ſhe continued to advance, till at length ſhe was got ſo 
far as the ſmall iſland of Dangii in the river Coanza. 
The Portugueſe now found themſelves under a ne- 
ceſſity of railing an army of negroes, in order to drive 
her out of it. Accordingly they ſurrounded the iſland, 
and intrenched themſelves along the banks on both fides 
of the river; but while they were buſy at their work, 
Zingha attacked them with ſuch advantage, that ſhe 
killed and wounded ſeveral hundreds of the blacks, 
and ſome of the white men. Elated with this advan- 
tage, ſhe was preparing for another attack ; when ſhe 
perceived, to her — that the Portugueſe had drawn 
their lines ſo cloſe, and raiſed them to ſuch a height, 
that they overlooked her whole camp, and could fire 
upon her naked ſoldiers as if they ſhot at a mark. 
hus great numbers of her men were cut off, particu- 
larly her chief officers. — The queen, now perceiving the 


danger of her ſituation, amuſed the Portugueſe with wet the 
propoſals of an accommodation; and having obtained Portogzele 


a truce for three days, croſſed the river in the dead of 
the night, and led her forces to the province of Oacco. 
The next morning the Portugueſe, ſeeing no human 
creature upon the iſland, began to apprehend ſome 
new ſtratagem; but, upon landing ſome of their troops, 
they perceived themſelves over-reached, and deprived 
of the faireſt opportunity they ever had of forcing her 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

Zingha ſtaid no longer in the province whither ſhe 
had retired, than till ſhe was aſſured that the Portu- 
gueſe were retired from the Coanza; and then, croſſing 
that river once more, marched directly towards the 
kingdom of Metamba, which had been invaded by 
ſome of the neighbouring princes. The ſpeed with 
which ſhe led her forces thither, and recruited her army 
with multitudes of Giagas, who were all emulous of 
fighting under her banner, quickly enabled her to re- 


* * * . * 7 
cover ſome of her territories in that kingdom. * Her gt 
ning now to think herſelf ſucceſsful, ſhe again attacked cared nil 
at loſs, ſo as foriuncs. 


the Portugueſe; but was defeated with 
to be obliged to ſend for freſh troops. To complete 
her misfortune, ſhe received news that the Giaga Cal- 
ſangi had taken the advantage of her abſence, to en- 
ter the kingdom of Metamba with a numerous army, 
had ner off the greateſt part of the inhabitants, de- 
ſtroyed all the fruits of the earth, plundered the towns 
of all that was valuable, and ſet fire to the reſt, lea- 
ving that kingdom in a manner deſolate. To add to 
all this, her troops, exaſperated at the loſs of their 
wives, children, and goods, which were carried to the 
fartheſt corner of Benguela, were all on the point of 


revoltin g. 


e this terrible and complicated di- 


ſaſter, Zingha behaved with ſuch reſolution and ad- A 
dreſs, that the Portugueſe, who, according to charac- . her. 


ter, had probably inſtigated the Giaga againſt her, 
were ſo much afraid of her joining with him in alliance 
« age them, that they diſpatched one Anthony Cor 
glio, a learned prieſt and an excellent negotiator, 5 


39 
Their pro- 
polals rejec+ 
ted, 
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Don Gaſpar Borgia an eminent oſſicer, under pretence 
f negotiating a peace between them, firſt to the Gia- 
a, and afterwards to the queen. They met with a 
very civil reception from the firſt, who told them that 
he was very willing to live at peace with that princeſs, 
and even to let her enjoy the kingdom of Metamba, 
though he was the rightful heir to it, provided ſhe 
would lay down her arms, 'This anſwer encouraged the 
prieſt to try whether he could prevail on him to em- 
brace the Chriſtian religion ; but this was declined by 
the Giaga in ſuch ſtrong terms, that the prieſt thought 
proper to deſiſt, and ſet out for Zingha's camp. 

39 Our ambaſſadors, at their firſt arrival, met with ſuch 
_ Pl... a polite reception, as made them hope for ſucceſs : but 
th after ſhe had heard their propoſals, ſhe aſſumed a 
| haughty threatening tone; and told them, in the conclu- 
ſion of her ſpeech, That it did not become her dig- 
nity to lay down her arms, till ſhe had brought the war 
ſhe had begun to an honourable concluſion : that as to 
the Giagas, whoſe ſe& ſhe had embraced ſome years 
before, and who had furniſhed her with ſuch a prodi- 
gious number of forces to fight in her defence, her ho- 
nour and intereſt required that ſhe ſhould ſtill keep 

36 them in her ſervice, and under her protection: and 
ut wis the laitly, that as to herſelf, ſhe remembered, indeed, that 
ortuguele, ſhe had formerly embraced Chriſtianity ; but that it was 
not now a proper ſeaſon to propoſe her returning to it, 
and they ought to remember, that they themſelves were 
the cauſe of her abandoning it.“ 

Borgia, perceiving that ſhe was not to be wrought 
upon by religious motives, ſhifted the topic ; and told 
her, that ſhe had gained honour —. in war, and 
that it was now high time to think of granting peace 
and tranquillity to the ſubjects of two ſuch. powerful 
kingdoms, and accept of the favour and friendſhip of 
the king of Portugal, which was offered her by his 
viceroy. To this the queen made anſwer, that ſhe was 
perfectly well acquainted with the valour and ſtrength 
of the Portugueſe, and ſhould eſteem it an honour to 
be allied to that monarch; but that ſhe thought it juſt 
that their reſpective claims to the dominions which ſhe 
juſtly inherited from her anceſtors, and of which he had 
unjuſtly deprived her, ſhould firſt of all be decided, ei- 
ther by the ſword, or by ſome equitable judges. 

Borgia, vainly imagining that he had now obtained 
enough, ſet off — 299. þ for Loanda San Paulo; 
but left the prieſt, on ſome pretence or other, to ſee 
whether, in the time of ſickneſs, he could make any im- 
preſſion on the inflexible mind of Zingha, who now 
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found all his arts to no purpoſe; and, upon the queen's 
recovery, ſhe recommenced the war with more fury than 
ever. 


rious ſucceſs ; Zingha being ſometimes victorious, and 
ſometimes defeated. In one attempt of the latter kind, 
before the fortreſs of Maſſangana, ſhe not only loſt a 


wy great number of men, but had her two ſiſters Cambi 
pueſe jend and Fungi taken priſoners, ſhe herſelf eſcaping with the 
an embab utmoſt difficulty, Exaſperated by this loſs, ſhe led her 


to ler. troops into ſome of the belt provinces of the Portu- 
gueſe; and, abandoning them to the fury of the Gia- 


gas, reduced them to a mere wilderneſs. Still, however, 
Ihe had the mortification to find her lofles vaſtly greater 
than what ſhe gained; and had now the additional miſ- 
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laboured under a lingering diſeaſe. Coglio, however, 


For ſome time, hoſtilities were carried on with va- 
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fortunes of loſing her ſiſter Fungi, who was put to death Angola 
by the Portugueſe for treachery ; and ſeeing her allies ; 
the Dutch totally expelled out of Angola. 41 

Zingha being thus oppreſſed with a complication of Begins to re- 
misfortunes, and conſcious of the crimes ſhe had com- lent. 
mitted, began ſeriouſly to conſider whether ſuch a conti- 
nued ſeries of diſaſters was not owing to the diſpleaſure 
of the God of the Chriſtians. To this opinion ſhe 
ſeemed to have inclined; and therefore began to treat 
with more lenity ſuch Chriſtians as fell into her hands, 
eſpecially if they happened to be prieſts or monks. To 
theſe ſhe now began to liſten with ſome attention 2 
ordered them, under ſevere penalties; with 
all poſſible reſpe& ; yet without loſing in the leaſt that 
invincible hatred ſhe had conceived againſt thoſe who 
had ſtripped her of her dominions, or dropping her reſo- 
lution never to make peace till ſhe had recovered them. 

The viceroy, Don Salvador Correa, who had driven 
out the Dutch, being appriſed of the regard ſhewn to 
the clergy by Queen Zingha, thought proper to ſend 
ſome capuchins to her, in hopes that they might now 4 
find her more tractable. But Zingha was ſtill proof But (til. re- 
againſt their utmoſt art; and, when they taxed her with fiſts the arti- 
her apoſtacy, gave them the anſwer which ſuch hypo- — of — 
crites deſerved, namely, that ſhe had been driven to it — 
by the injuſtice of the Portugueſe, themſelves; and that 
if they would conſent to reſtore what they had unjuſtly 
taken from her, ſhe would not only return to the 
Chriſtian religion, but encourage it to the utmoſt of 
her power. 

The viceroy, being now afraid that Zingha might 
make an alliance againſt him with the king of Congo, 
firſt raiſed a powerful army; and then acquainted that 
monarch, that, if he deſigned to prevent the total ruin 
of his dominions, he muſt immediately make repara- 
tion for all the damage he had cauſed to the Portugueſe 
by his alliance with the Dutch. The fame of the Por- 
tugueſe valour ſo intimidated the king, that he ſubmit- 
ted to a treaty almoſt on the viceroy's own terms; and 
as ſoon as this treaty was concluded, Don Ruy Pegado, 
an old experienced officer, was diſpatched to Zingha, 
offering a firm and laſting alliance with her, provided 
ſhe renounced the Giagan ſect, and returned to the bo- 
ſom of the church. To this embaſly ſhe returned the 
old anſwer, namely, that the Portugueſe themſelves had 
been the occaſion of all that had happened; as they had 
not only ſtripped her of her hereditary dominions, but 
dared to proclaim one of her vaſſals king of Angola; 
but, provided theſe dominions were reſtored, ſhe would 
immediately embrace Chriſtianity. 

All this time the furious Queen Zingha went on with 
her ravages, notwithitanding the viceroy kept plying _ 
her with letters for near three years. At laſt he had Their inf: . 
recourſe to the execrable artifice of taking advantage of mous con- 
the remorſe for her crimes with which Zingha was duct. 
ſometimes affected, in order to procure the peaceable 
enjoyment of his owa ill-gotten conqueſts. | 

It is eaſy to ſee, that had this viceroy, or the prieſts 
he employed, really intended to convert Zingha to Chri- 
ſtianity, they ought to have ſo far ſet her an example as 
at leaſt to abandon part of the countries of which they 
had robbed her. But, inſtead of this, they imptouſly 
made uſe of the ſacred name of our Saviour in order tu 
deter a poor ſavage African from recovering what juſt- 
ly belonged to her: A piece of conduct which it is 

doubt fu! 
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doubtful whether it was more antichriſtian, or mean in 
itſelf; eſpecially if we conſider that their antagoniſt 
was a auman, who fought againſt them under every poſ- 
ſible diſadvantage; and, by having recourſe to this 
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44 {tratagem, they in effe& confeſſed her to be invincible. 
Her ſtrata- ueen Zingha, at laſt, came to incline ſo much to 
g-ms to pre- 


Senta cebit return to the Chriſtian religion, that a general murmur 

of her ſub- ran ary her army; to quiet which, the had recourſe 

jects. to many ſtratagems, too tedious here to enumerate par- 
ticularly. The principal one was, to cauſe the ſing- 
hillos or prieſts command her, in the preſence of four 
of her officers, to return to Chriſtianity ; and this, as 
if they had received it as a revelation from the ſpirit of 
her deceaſed brother, who, according to their account, 
was damned to eternity. Five of the ſinghillos having 
acted a farce of this kind, the queen aſked the officers 
who were preſent, their opinion of what they had heard 
and ſeen, and their advice how ſhe ought to act. To 
this they replied, “ that the matter depended wholly 
upon her will; that, let her act in it as ſhe pleaſed, ſhe 
would always find her ſubjects ready to approve of and 
conform 'to it, and think it moſt for their honour and 
advantage to follow her example.“ 

When ſhe thought, by artifices of this kind, that the 
minds of her ſubjects were ſufficiently prepared for 
hearing her ſentiments openly, Zingha drew up her ar- 
my (in 1655), and putting herſelf at their head, with 
a majeftic, yet ſeemingly joyful aſpect, ſhe let fly an 
arrow, with her uſual ſtrength and vigour, and then 
turning to them, « Who is there (ſays ſhe) that is 
ſtrong enough to ſtand againſt my arms, or to reſiſt the 
force of this arm ?” On this, they all fell a-clappin 
their hands, and cried out three times ſucceſſively, “ 6 
| gr and mighty queen, none, none, none, will ever 

e able to conquer you.” —Encouraged by their accla- 
; mations, Zingha now made a ſpeech, in which ſhe ac- 
Se % te. quainted them with her renouncing the ſect of the Gia- 
—— and gas, and of her return to Chriſtianity ; giving at the 
returns to fame time liberty to thoſe who choſe to abandon her on 
Chriſtianity this account to go where they would; and ſuch was 
their attachment to her, that even in ſuch a ſudden and 
important change in her reſolutions they expreſſed no 
uneaſineſs, but on the contrary applauded her to the 

higheſt degree. | 
Ehe Portugueſe, after having been harraſſed in a ter- 
rible manner for 28 years, and at laſt obliged baſely to 
profane the name of their Saviour to procure a peace, 
46 began now freely to enjoy the rewards of their villany. 
Treaty with A treaty was unanimouſly ſet on foot between the vice- 
the ee roy and Zingha; which, however, was not eafily con- 
3 cluded. She demanded the releaſe of her ſiſter Cambi, 
whoſe Chriſtian name was Donna Barbara; and the 
Portugueſe demanded a ranſom of 200 ſlaves, or an 
equivalent in money. This Zingha did not well reliſh; 
and, being preſſed to a compliance, threatened them with 
a more furious war than any they had yet experienced. 
Upon this the viceroy was obliged to have recourſe to 
the uſual method of ſending prieſts to perſuade her to 
comply through motives of religion. Theſe deteſtable 
hypocrites effected their porpoſe, and the ſlaves were 
ſent, as if Chriſtianity required the delivering up inno- 
cent people to thoſe who had no lawful authority over 
them: but not being able to conclude a laſting peace 
about the ceſſion of the Angolic provinces, they were 
forced to conclude a ſhort truce, and ſend back her 
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This princeſs was received by Zingha in a very af. 
fectionate manner; and, ſome time after, the queen, her 
mind being probably weakened through the infirmities 
of old age, not only was thoroughly reconciled to the 
Portugueſe, but looked upon them as her belt friends. 
She encouraged the Chriſtian religion; had a church 
built in her capital; made ſeveral laws againſt Paganiſm; 
and, fo encourage marriage, ſhe herſelf wedded a hand- 
ſome young fellow in the 75" year of her age. vl 

The Portugueſe now imagining they would at laſt 
gain their point, propoſed to her the following terms, 


0 
as the baſis of a laſting treaty between the two nations. 47 3 

1, * That they ſhould yield to her, as a preſent, The Pot — d 
ſome of the countries of which they had already rob. 8't{ tem | 
bed her. 

2. That, in conſideration of the ſaid preſent, re 
which ſhould in noways be interpreted as an 1uveſti- tt 
ture, the queen ſhould pay yearly a certain acknow- ſc 
ledgment to the king of 1 who ſhould be at li- 
berty to withdraw the ſaid preſent whenever ſhe failed e) 
of making the ſaid acknowledgment. ſh 

3. * That a free commerce ſhould be opened be- 
tween thoſe two ſtates, as well for ſlaves, as for other rc 
merchandizes. k 

4. That the queen ſhould moleſt none of the lords ye 
that were feudatory to the Portugueſe, whatever dama- th 
pe and ravages they might have committed during the th 

ate wars between them. he 

5. "That ſhe ſhould reſtore all the Portugueſe ſlaves Rod 
that had taken refuge in her dominions. =_— 

6. That the ſhould deliver up the Giaga Colan- don. be 
da, who had revolted from the Portugueſe, upon con- di 
dition that his crime ſhould go unpuniſhed.“ le: 

The queen, having now a thorough view of the deep- de 
rooted villany of thoſe with whom ſhe had to do, con- as 
ceived ſuch diſpleaſure againſt the Portugueſe, that ſhe pe 
fell ſick. During this fickneſs, father Anthony, her to 
chief confident, and a creature of the viceroy, never up 
left off ſoliciting her to make her peace with God, and br 
to accept of the terms offered her by the —_— w} 
but Zingha, though worn out with age and ſickneſs, na 
had ſtill the good ſenſe to perceive, that there was no T. 
connection between making her peace with God, and rat 
complying with ſuch infamous terms; and therefore ga 

ave the Elowing anſwer, which, under ſuch circum- gu 
— ſhews a magnanimity ſcarce equalled in any | do 
age or in any country. 45 gi 

of DS 7 8 to "064 converſion, as it was neither owing mou do 
to any delire of obtaining a peace, or other worldly 56, ſta 
motives, but the Divine Graee by which ſhe was re- bai 
called, ſhe was reſolved to perſevere in it to her laſt mil 
breath. i nic 

2. That, as to her going over to the Giagan ſect, 
ſhe had in a great meaſure been forced to it by the Por- qui 


tugueſe viceroy. 

3. * That the king of Portugal would do a gene 
rous act in reſtoring = of her Angolic dominions 3 
but it would be more ſo, were he to reſtore them all, 

4. That as to her paying homage to him, neither 
her mind nor heart were baſe enough to conſent to it; 1 

and that as ſhe had refuſed the propoſal while ſhe lived R nd ag: 
among the Giagas, much more did ſhe think herſelf 3 
bove it, now ſhe was a Chriſtian queen, and owed neither 


tribute nor homage to any but to the Supreme _ 
ro 
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upp. from whom ſhe had received both her being and her 
—— kingdom: That, nevertheleſs, 1f ſhe could be convinced 
that there was any thing in her dominions that would 
be acceptable to his Portugueſe majeſty, ſhe would vo- 
luntarily make him a prefent of it; and as to the reſt of 
the articles, ſuch was her defire of making a firm and 
laſting peace with them, that ſhe ſhould make no diffi- 
culty of conſenting to them.” 

This anſwer was not altogether ſatisfactory to the 
viceroy ; but the prieſt, finding it impoſſible to make any 
impreſſion upon her mind, eaſily prevailed upon him to 
conſent to the following terms. 

1. „ That the river Lucalla ſhould be the boun- 
dary between the dominions of the Portugueſe and of 
Queen Zingha. 

2, That neither fide ſhould thenceforth give any 
reception to the fugitive ſlaves of the other, Pi fend 
them back without any delay, together with the pri- 
ſoners which had been taken during the laſt war. 

3. That the queen ſhould remain wholly free and 
exempt from all tribute and homage whatever, provided 
ſhe agreed to the other articles.” 

Theſe terms were at laſt ſigned by the queen and vice- 
roy in the month of April 1657, and ratified by the 
king of Portugal in the month of November the ſame 
year. — The only difficulty the queen had — 
this treafy was with regard to the Giaga Colanda; an 
the manner in which ſhe extricated herſelf from it, with 
her ſubſequent behaviour, cannot fail to give us an high 
idea of the mental abilities of our heroine. 

This Giagan chief, weary of the Portugneſe yoke, 
had retired from them, at the head of 1000 ſtout ſol- 
diers, and a much greater number of flaves, ſome 
leagues beyond the river Lucalla, and put himſelf un- 
der the queen's protection. This ſhe readily granted, 
as he was very able to be ſerviceable to her in cafe the 
perfidious conduct of the Portugueſe ſhould oblige her 
to renew the war. She could not therefore but look 
upon it as unjuſt and difhonourable, to deliver up a 
brave chief who had devoted himfelf to her ſervice, and 
whom ſhe had taken under her fpecial protection, to a 
nation whoſe perfidy ſhe was fo well acquainted with. 
To ſave her honour, therefore, ſome time before the 
ratification of the treaty, ſhe ſent privately for the Gia- 
ga, and acquainted him with the demand of the Portu- 
gueſe; telling him, at the ſame time, that though ſhe 
doubted not of the viceroy's keeping his word, and for- 
giving his offence, yet ſhe adviſed him to go out of her 
dominions, and ſettle himſelf and his men in ſome di- 
ſtant country from the Portugueſe frontiers ; but for- 
bad him, on pain of her higheſt diſpleaſure, ta com- 
mit the leaſt outrage or hoſtility within their domi- 
nons, 

The Giaga thanked her majeſty, and ſeemed to ac- 
quieſce with her advice, but did not follow it. On 


he ſet himſelf about fortifying it in ſuch a manner as 
looked rather like defiance than defence; and, havin 

gathered a conſiderable army, ſoon ſpread a os 
terror around him, Of this the Portugueſe failed not 
„to complain to the queen; who immediately marched 
= againſt him, ſurpriſed and defeated his army; and he 
bas himſelf being killed in the action, his head was cut off 

and ſent to the Portugueſe. 


This was among the laſt memorable actions perform- 
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the contrary, he had no ſooner reached his fortreſs, than 
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ed by this famous queen; who, now finding herſelf un- Angola. 
fit for the fatigues of war, contented herſelf (in 1658), ll 
with diſpatching an old experienced general againſt a 
neighbouring prince who had invaded her territories. 
He proyed no leſs ſacceſsful than herſelf, and quickly 33 
forced the aggreſſor to ſubmit to her terms. She now Encourages 
gave herſelf up to ſtudy the beſt method of propagating Chriſtianity 
Chriſtianity among her ſubjects; and for this — 
ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Rome, to pay homage to the 
Pope in her name, and to requeſt a freſh — of miſ- 
ſionaries. To this letter ſhe received an anſwer from 
his Holineſs in 1662; and it was read in the church, 
that fame year, in the moſt public and ſolemn manner. 
The day appointed was the 15*) of July; on which ſhe 
repaired to the church at the head of a numerous reti- 
nue, and having the letter hanging about her neck in 
a purſe made of cloth of gold. The concourſe was ſo 
great, that the church could not contain one half of the- 

ople, ſo that none were admitted but perſons of rank. 

he father having finiſhed the maſs, read the letter at 
the altar in the Portugueſe language; and the ſecretary _, 
interpreted it in that of the country. The queen, who Ceremonics 
had Rood all the while it was reading, went towards at receiving 
the altar, and on her knees received it from the fa- * from 
ther; and having kiſſed it, and ſworn afreſh upon the Pee. 
golpel to continue in obedience to the church of Rome, 

iſſed the letter again, put it into the purſe, and re- 
turned to the palace amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations 
of many. thouſands of her ſubjects. On that day ſhe 
gave a magnificent treat to the Portugueſe reſident, and 
to all her court, in two great porticos, and ſhe herſelf 
vouchſafed to eat after the European manner; that is, 
fitting on a ſtately elbow chair, with a high table be- 
fore her, covered with the fineſt linen, and with diſhes,. 
plates, knives, and forks, all of filver gilt. She be- 
{towed ſome largeſſes upon her chief a” releaſed 
a good number of ſlaves, and at night appeared at the 
head of her ladies of honour, both the and they dreſſed 
in the Amazonian manner. They performed a kind of 
combat, in which the queen, tho' upwards of 80 years 
of age, behaved with as great vigour and activity as any 
woman of zo could have done. 15 

Her life, however, was not lengthened in proportion Zingha dies. 
to her vigour and activity: for in the month of Sep- 
tember he was ſeized with an inflammation in her 
throat; which, in December, having ſeized her hreaſt 
and lungs, ſhe expired on the 177 of that month, and 
was fucceeded by her ſiſter Barbara. 

The deceaſed queen was buried with extraordinary 36 
pomp; and, out of regard to her, Barbara was inau- Socceeded 
gurated a ſecond and third time, with the greateſt 4 "ou 
pomp, and the moſt joyful acclamations.—She was 2 
very zealous Chriſtian, but far ſhort of her ſiſter's abi- 
lities, and had the misfortune of being in the decline of 
life, lame, and almoſt blind. Beſides this, ſhe had 
been married to a proud, ill-natured huſband 3 who had 
dared, even in the late queen's time, to treat her not 
only with contempt, but with brutiſh cruelty ; though 
to her he owed all his fortune and advancement, being 
himſelf no more than the ſon of a ſlave. 57 

This ungrateful wretch, whoſe name was Mona Zin- Cruelty of 

ha, ſoon after his marriage with the princeſs Barbara, — RW 
uſed her with ſuch cruelty, that ſhe was obliged to take 7776 dr 
refuge in the palace, from whence he had the inſolence 


immediately to fetch her. This ſo cxalperated queen 
Zingha 


mann 4 
a — 
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Angola, Zingha, that ſhe had well nigh ordered him to be cut in 
— pieces before her face; but pardoned him at the re- 
queſt of father Anthony, who 3 knew he was 
privy to ſome religious ſecrets which he mi ght, in a caſe 
of ſuch emergency, have diſcloſed. On Barbara's acceſ- 
fion to the throne, however, he not only redoubled his 
cruelty to her, in hopes of getting the management of 
affairs entirely into his own hands, but invented the 
He accuſes moſt helliſh accuſations againſt Anthony himſelf, with 
Father An- a deſign to extirpate both him and his religion. He 
thony. ve out that the late queen had been poiſoned by ſome 
— European diſhes, with which brother Ignatio 
uſed to regale her during her laſt illneſs; and attributed 
his wife's lameneſs and blindneſs to ſome ſorceries or 
charms uſed by the convent againſt her. He had even 
perſuaded, or rather forced, his queen to conſent that 
ſome of the ſinghillos or prieſts ſhould be brought to 
countercharm her diſtemper. 
Who repri- Father Anthony, far from being intimidated at the 
mands the accuſations brought againſt him, repaired immediately 
deen. to the palace; where he boldly reprimanded the queen 
for giving ear to theſe jugglers, threatening at the ſame 
time to leave her dominions, and carry off with him all 
the croſſes, and other religious utenſils, from which a- 
lone they could have any benefit. The queen return- 
ed a very ſubmiſſive anſwer; and promiſed to deliver up 
the counter-charms which ſhe at. that time had upon 
her, before ſunſet; which ſhe accordiugly did, and ſent 
them to the convent by the hands of her ſecretary. This 
ſo exaſperated her huſband, and all the Giagan ſect, 
that they reſolved upon the deſtruction of all the prieſts 
and Europeans, and even the queen herſelf. This, 
however, was found improper to be attempted ; and 
Mona Zingha was ſo much chagrined at his diſappoint- 
ment, that he retired to his own eſtate ; giving out, 
that he deſigned to meddle no more with ſtate- affairs; 
but, in reality, to concert meaſures for engroſling the 
ſovereignty to himſelf, and to deprive his wife of her 
life wa, crown. 
To accompliſh his wicked purpoſe, he ſent a meſſen- 
ßer to her, deſiring her to repair to his houſe, where 
e had ſomething of importance to communicate ; but 
ſhe declining the invitation by the advice of father An- 
thony, he found himſelf diſappointed, and begged leave 
to retire to a neighbouring province, which was under 
his government ; but here he was again diſappointed, 
and forbid to ſtir out of the province of Metamba. 'The 
queen was, however, guilty of an error not long after, 
6o in ſending Mona Zingha at the head of an army to 
Mona Zin- quell a revolt on the 1 On his returning vic- 
cha revives torious, he thought himſelf ſtrong enough to revive the 


3 ancient Giagan rites, and therefore ordered 100 ſlaves 

to be ſacrificed to the manes of the deceaſed queen. 

Though the queen was immediately appriſed of his in- 

tention, and diſpatched a meſſenger expreſsly command- 

ing him to deſiſt; yet Mona, by diſtributing ſome pre- 

ſents, particularly ſome European wines, among the 

counſellors, effected his purpoſe with impunity. He did 

not forget to ſend ſome of this wine to father Antony: 

6: but, to prevent ſuſpicion, preſented him only with a ſmall 

And poi- quantity, to be uſed, as he ſaid, at the maſs; adding, 

tons Father that, if it proved agrecable, he would ſupply him with 
Anthony. 


a larger quantity. The unſuſpecting prieſt drank about 
two 3 of it; and in about a quarter of an hour was 
ſeized with violent convulſions in his bowels, and other 
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ſymptoms of being poiſoned. By proper aſſiſtance, 


however, he recovered ; yet ſo far was he diſabled b 
this doſe, that he was obliged to abandon his nt 
The queen's infirmities in the mean time daily = 
creaſing, Mona Zingha was ſoon delivered from all fur. 
ther oppoſition on her, part, by her death, which hap- 
pened on the 247 of March, 1666. Upon this, Mona 
Zingha made all poſſible haſte to get himſelf elected 
king; and immediately renounced the Chriſtian reli. 
gion, raiſing a perſecution at the ſame time againſt its 
profeſſors. He even wrote to the Portugueſe viceroy, 
acquainting him with his having „ Chriſtianity, 
which he had only embraced out of complaiſance to his 
* and with his deſign to revive the Giagan rites. 


o ſhew that he meant to be as good as his word, he Rad 
ordered all the children under fix years of age, that crucltics of 
could be found, to be ſacrificed in honour of their in- Mona Zine 

He alſo recalled the nghillos, and Bln. 


fernal deities. 
heaped many favours upon them; ſo that they became 
entirely devoted to his purpoſes. He alſo cauſed many 
of his ſubjects to be privately poiſoned; and then gave 
out, that their unaccountable deaths were owing to 
their having abandoned the religion of their anceſtors, 
and embraced Chriſtianity ; which he ſtyled the religion 
of a parcel of famiſhed ſtrangers, who, thro' their ex- 
treme miſery, had been forced to leave their natiye coun- 
try, and ſeek for a livelihood in the richeſt provinces 
of Africa. 

By theſe and ſuch like ſtratagems he almoſt entirely 
extirpated Chriſtianity, and any appearances of civili- 
zation which had been introduced among his ſubjects, 
His carreer, however, was ſtopped by Don John the prin- 
ceſs Barbara's firſt huſband, from whom ſhe had been 
divorced on account of his having another wife. He 
ſoon compelled the uſurper to fly into an iſland in the 
Coanza; but not having the precaution to reduce him 
entirely, Mona Zingha found means to retrieve his af- 
fairs, and at laſt delested and killed Don John himſelf, 
by which he became maſter of the throne without any 
further oppoſition. He was no ſooner re-eſtabliſhed, 
than he began to purſue his butcheries with more fury 
than ever; when, on a ſudden, Don Franciſco, the ſon 
of Don John, appeared at the head of an army in op- 
poſition to the uſurper; and in the firſt eng 


. 0 
Mona Zingha being defeated and killed, Don Francil- * 


ed. 


co became ſole maſter of the empire. 

Here we are obliged to conclude our hiſtory; no 
further accounts, which can be depended upon, having 
ever appeared; neither is it known whether this prince 
kept to the terms of the alliance made by Queen Zingha 
with the Portugueſe or not.— Certain it is, howcver, 
that the Portugueſe have preſerved their conqueſts, and 
for ſome time allowed the natives of theſe proviuces 
which are under their power to chuſe a king for them- 
ſelves, or rather they choſe him for them, as we have 
already noticed. Theſe kings enjoyed only a mere 


ſhadow of royalty ; their whole grandeur r, in 2 

ves 1 
: . : up by th 
with their feathers, which was forbidden to their ſub- = 


being allowed to breed peacocks, and adorn themle 


jects under pain of perpetual ſſavery.— The lalt of theſe 
kings was named Ngola Sedeſio, who, diſliking a8 
empty name of royalty, revolted from the Portuguele, 
and carried on a long war with them ; but being at 
laſt defeated and killed, his head was cut off, ſalted, 


and ſent to Liſbon in pickle, After this the Portu- 
gueſe 


Angola, 
— 


1 
The Queen 
dies, 


0 
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iugueſe ſeem not to have thought it ſafe to truſt their 


— Angolic ſubjects even with the name of a kin of their 


own, but have veſted the power entirely in their vice- 
roy; but as to the extent of his dominions, and how 
matters ſtand between him and that race of Angolic 

rinces who have preſerved their liberty, we are entire- 
ly in the dark. 

Being ſo much in the dark as to theſe particu- 
lars, it is impoflible we can ſay any thing with re- 
gard to the diviſion of the preſent kingdom, or the ex- 
tent and number of its provinces. hen in its great - 
eſt ſplendor, the kingdom of Angola contained the 17 
following provinces: Cheſſama, Sumbi, Benguela, 
Rimba, Sietta, High and Low Bembea, Temba, O- 
acco, Cabezzo, Lubolo, Loanda, Bengo, Danda, 
Moſiche, Higher and Lower Ilamba, Oraij, and Em- 
bacca. The provinces conquered by the Portugueſe 
during the wars abovementioned were, Danda, Mo- 
ſiche, yy the higher and lower Ilamba, Oarij, 
Embacca, Benguela, Sietta, Cabezzo, Lubolo, and 
Oacco. Of all theſe we have given a particular de- 
ſcription under their reſpective names. 

The principal rivers in this kingdom are thoſe al- 
ready mentioned, viz. the Danda and Coanza. 'The 
Coanza is large, deep, and rapid. It empties itſelf into 
the Atlantic ocean about Latitude 9® 20. 8. twelve 
leagues ſouth of Loando the capital of the king- 
dom. It is naviggþle for 150 miles, and abounds with 
variety of fiſh, It forms ſeveral iſlands, has ſome 
catarats, and one in particular which bears its name. 
As for its ſource, and the length of ground it croſſes 
from eaſt to weſt before it comes to the Portugueſe ſet- 
tlement, it is abſolutely unknown, as well as the coun- 
tries thro? which it runs. Its mouth, which runs between 
the capes Palmerino and Lego, is above a league wide; 
the northern ſhore is the deepeſt, and along which the 
veſſels ſail. The fall of this river into the ocean is ſo ra- 
pid, that the ſea appears quite muddy for two or three 

agues below it. Its mouth is not eaſily perceived 
from the open ſea, by reaſon of an iſland quite cover- 
ed with high trees which lies juſt before it. The two 
principal iſlands formed by this river are called Maſſan- 
der and Motchiamia. The one is ſix leagues long, and 
about two miles broad: it is very fertile in maize, 
millet, and ſome other grains, which are reaped at three 
different ſeaſons of the year. It produces likewiſe vaſt 
quantities of manhioc, a root, of which they make a 
coarſe kind of meal, which ſerves inſtead of bread. 
Here alſo grow great numbers of palm and other fruit 
trees of various kinds. The iſland of Motchiamia is 
four or five miles long, and one in breadth, moſtly 
plain, and producing variety of roots and herbs. It 
likewiſe abounds in cattle ; and there were formerly five 
or fix Portugueſe families ſettled upon it, who drove a 


a conſiderable trade in theſe commodities, and likewiſe 


in ſlaves, 


Concerning the river Danda we know little or no- 
thing: only, that though its mouth is not above 70 or 
80 miles diſtant from that of the Coanza, yet their di- 
ſtance grows ſo conſiderably wider as you penetrate 
further into the inlands, as to be much above twice if 
not thrice that ſpace; though how much, is not exactly 

nown, 

As for cities, there are none in this kingdom, ex- 


* 9 5 belong to the Portugueſe; and even of theſe 
oL. I. | 
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we know little or nothing. Queen Zingha indeed found- 
ed a city in the kingdom of Metamba, of which a de- 
ſcription is given under that article. The manner, re- 
ligion, and dreſs, &c. of the inhabitants, being a mix- 
of thoſe of the Congoeſe and Giagas, fall to be men- 
tioned under theſe two articles. 

AnxcoLa Pea, the name of a ſhrub much cultivated 
in the Weſt Indies, whither it was brought from Afri- 
ca, of which it is a native. It grows to the height of 
four feet, lives four years, and is uſeful throughout its 
whole duration. It bears huſks, which contain five or 
fix grains of a ſpecies of a very wholeſome and very 
nouriſhing pea. Every part belonging to this ſhrub is 
remarkable for ſome particular virtue. Its bloſſom is 
good for a cough ; its leaves, when boiled, are applied 
to wounds; and of the aſhes of this plant is made a 
lixivium, which cleanſes ulcers, and diſſipates exter- 
nal inflammations of the ſkin. It flouriſhes equally 
in lands naturally barren, and in thoſe which have 
been exhauſted. For this reaſon, the beſt managers a- 
mongſt the coloniſts never fail to ſow it on all thoſe 
parts of their eſtates, which in other hands would re- 
main uncultivated. 

ANGON, in the ancient military art, a kind of ja- 
velin uſed by the French. They darted it at a conſi- 
derable diſtance. The iron head of this weapon reſem- 
bled a flower-de-luce. It is the opinion of ſome wri- 
ters, that the arms of France are not flowers-de-luce, 
but the iron point of the angon or javelin of the an- 
cient French. | 

ANGOR, among ancient phyſicians, a concentration 
of the natural heat; the conſequence of which is a pain 
of the head, palpitation, and ſadneſs. 

ANGOT, a province or kingdom of Abyſſinia, for- 
merly rich and fertile, but almoſt ruined by the Gallas, 
a wandering nation in the internal parts of Africa, 
who diſpoſſeſſed the Abyſſinian monarchs of all that 
was worth poſſeſſing. | 

ANGOULESM E, a city of France, the capital of 
the duchy of Angoumois, and the ſee of a biſhop. It 
is ſeated on the top of a hill, ſurrounded with rocks, at 
the foot of which runs the river Charante. The inha- 
bitants are ſaid to be about 8000, and to drive a conſi- 
derable trade in paper, which is their manufacture. 
E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 45. 39. 

ANGOUMOIS, a province of France, bounded on 
the north by Poitou, on the eaſt by Limouſin and 
March, on the ſouth by Perigord, and on the weſt by 
Saintonge. Through this province run the rivers 
Touvre and Charante. This laft is full of excellent 
fiſh; and though it often overflows its banks, it is ſo far 
from doing any damage, that it greatly enriches the 
ſoil. The | A is full of trouts. The air is generally 
warmer than at Paris, though the country is hilly. The 
ſoil produces plenty of wheat, rye, oats, Spaniſh corn, 
ſaffron, grapes, and all ſorts of fruits. Here are ſeveral 
iron mines, which yield a very good fort of iron. 

ANGOURA, AxGora, or AxGor1, a city of A- 
ſia, in Anatolia, formerly called Ancyra, and til] full 
of remarkable antiquities, which are ſo many marks of 
its ancient magnificence. It is at preſent one of the 
belt cities in 3 its ſtreets are full of pillars and 
old marbles, among which are ſome of pprphyry and 
jaſper. The greateſt part of the pillars are ſmooth and 
cylindrical ; ſome are channelled ſpirally; but the moſt 
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Angoy. ſingular are oval, with plate-bands before and behind human ſpecies. Civet-cats abound here in 


t pl | 
from the top to the bottom of the pedeſtal. The houſes and parrots may be bought for three or = 7 ogy Avgrivar 
are now made of clay, which is ſometimes intermixed Knives. The coaſts abound ſo with oyſters, that the A". 9 
with fine pieces of marble. The walls of the city are ſailors quickly load their boats with them; they being Ins — 
low, with very mean battlements. The maſonry of the found lying in great heaps like ſmall rocks. The na. 


walls is intermixed with pillars, architraves, capitals, tives follow the occupation of fiſhing more than any 
and other ancient fragments, eſpecially that of the other. They fiſh both on the ſea and in the rivers, ma- 
towers and gates. The caſtle of Angora has a triple king uſe of drag-nets, which have long canes fixed at 
incloſure ; and the walls are of large pieces of white equal diſtances, inſtead of corks, to ſhew when any fiſh 
marble, and a ſtone much like OS, is caught. Theſe nets are made of a peculiar kind of 
The baſha of Angora has about 30 purſes income; root, which, after being beaten, may be ſpun like hemp. 
and there are here about 300 janizaries, under the The dreſs of the inhabitants is the ſame with that of 
command of a ſardar. The Turks are ſaid to be 40,000, the Congoeſe. They allow polygamy, and the beſt be- 
the Armenians 4000 or 5000, and the Greeks 600. loved wife hath the command of the reſt ; but is no leſs 
The Armenians have ſeven churches, beſides a mona- liable to be turned out, if ſhe proves unfaithful. The 
ſtery; and the Greeks two. They breed the fineſt goats ladies of the blood-royal have the privilege of chuſing 
in the world; and their hair, which is of a dazzling their huſbands out of any, even the meaneſt rank; — 
white, is almoſt as fine as ſilk, and nine inches in length: have even the power of life and death over them; as 
it is worked into very fine ſtuffs, particularly camblet. likewiſe over their paramours, if any of them are caught 
All the inhabitants are * * in this manufacture. tripping: but the huſbands are by no means entitle 


Several large caravans paſs through this city to diffe- to expect the ſame fidelity from their royal ladies. Wo- 


See Ancyra rent places. E. Long. 32. 5 N. Lat. 39. 30 “. men of the lower rank are obliged, when they receive 
L 


ANGOY, a kingdom of Loango in Africa, bound- a ftranger, to admit them for a night or two into their 
ed on the north by Cacongo, and on the ſouth by Con- embraces. 'This obliged the ena, who travel- 
o; from the former of which it is ſeparated by the led through this country, to give notice of their ap- 
river Cabinda, and from the latter by the river Zaire. proach to any of their houſes, that none of the female 
It is but of ſmall extent; being only a vaſſal province ſex might enter within their doors. — Their religion 
of Cacongo, till the mani or prince, who had married conſiſts chiefly in a variety of ſuperſtitious cuſtoms ; 
a Portugueſe's daughter, was perſuaded by his father- ſuch as powdering their public and domeſtic idols with 
in-law to make himſelf independent. This he effected the duſt of a kind of red wood, on the firſt day of the 
at a favourable juncture, the king of Loango having moon, and paying a kind of worſhip to that planet. 
but juſt before revolted from the king of Congo, and If, on that night, it happens to ſhine clear and bright, 
the king of Cacongo from the new king of Loango. they cry out, „Thus may I renew my life as 4a 
The country 1s full” of woods and thickets; and has no doſt;“ but if the air is cloudy, they imagine the moon 
towns of any note, except one called Bomangoy, fitu- hath loſt her virtue, and pay her no Ned, We do 
ated on the north banks of the Zaire, and not far from not hear of their offering any ſacrifices to their idols; 
its mouth. Its chief port is Cabinda, called alſo Ka- though they commonly conſult them about the ſucceſs 
benda, or Cubenda, ſituated on the mouth of a river of of their enterpriſes, thefts, or ſuch like. The king of 
the ſame name about five leagues north of Cape Pal- Congo till ſtiles himſelf ſovereign of Angoy ; but the 
merino, on the north fide of the Zaire's mouth. The king of this little ſtate pays neither tribute nor homage 
bay is very commodious for trade, or wooding and wa- to any foreign power. 

tering along the ſhore. It is flat and marſhy in ſome ANGRA, acity of Tercera one of the Azores, the 
places; but aſcends gradually about three miles inland, capital not only of that iſland, but of all the reſt, 
and then forms itſelf into a ridge of hills. On the aſcent and is the reſidence of the governor. It is ſeated 
of theſe is ſituated a town belonging to the father- in- on the ſouth ſide, near the middle of the longeſt 
law of the Sing above mentioned, where he conſtantly diameter of the iſland, on the edge of the ſea, The 
kept a ſtock of wood ready cut, to ſell to foreign ſhips harbour is the only tolerable one in the whole 
at an eaſy rate. From theſe wood-piles, ſouth-weſt iſland, being equally ſecure againſt ſtorms and the ef- 
along the bay, lie ſcattered a number of fiſhermens forts of an enemy. It is of the form of a creſcent; the 
huts, on each fide a ſmall freſh water river which falls extremities of which are defended by two high rocks, 
into the bay; and thence all the water for ſhips is that run ſo far into the ſea as to render. the entrance 
brought in caſks to the mouth of the river, which is ſo narrow, and eafily covered by the batteries on each 
ſhallow, that even at full flood it can only be entered by fide. From this harbour the town. is ſaid to derive its 
a yawl carrying a caſk or two. The town ſtands on the name, the word Angra ſignifying a creek, bay, or ſta- 
round point of the bay looking to the weſtward ; and tion for ſhipping ;z and this is the only convenient one 
the Engliſh have a factory on the ſouth-weſt of the among all the Azores. The opening of the port is from 
road. For a deſcription of the town itſelf, ſee the ar- the eaſt to the ſouth-weſt ; and, according to Frezier, 
ticle CABIx DA. it is not above four cable's-length in breadth, and not 
The country round the bay is moſtly barren; owing two of good bottom. Here ſhips may ride in great 
chiefly to the lazineſs of the inhabitants, which often. ſafety during the ſummer ; but as ſoon as the winter 
occaſions a ſcarcity of proviſions. 'The wild beaſts begins, the ſtorms are ſo furious, that the only ſafety 
{warm ſo in the woods, that they deſtroy all the tame for ſhipping is the putting to ſea with all poſſible ex- 

kinds; ſo thgre are no cattle bred here but hogs. From pedition. . however, theſe ſtorms are precede 
the woods i this country ſome monkeys have been by infallible ſigns, with which experience has made the 
brought away, which in ſhape and ſtature reſembled the inhabitants perfectly well acquainted. On theſe _— 
__ | . 
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gons the Pico, a high mountain in another of the A- 
zores, is overcalt with thick clouds, and grows exceed- 
ingly dark; but what they look upon as the moſt cer- 
7 ; irpi birds 
tain ſign is the fluttering and chirping of flocks of b 
round the city for ſome days before the ſtorm begins. 

The town is well-built and populous, is the ſee of a 
biſhop, under the juriſdiftion of the archbiſhop of Lif- 
bon. It hath five pariſhes, a cathedral, four monaſteries, 
as many nunneries, beſides an inquiſition and biſhop's 
court, which extends its juriſdiction over all the Azores, 
Flores, and Corvo. It is ſurrounded by a good wall, 
a dry ditch of great depth and breadth, an defended 
by a ſtrong 2 rendered famous by the impriſon- 
ment of king Alphonſo by his brother Peter in 1668. 
Though molt of the public and private buildings have 
a good appearance externally, they are but indifferent- 
ly furniſhed within; but for this poverty the Portu- 
gueſe excuſe themſelves, by ſaying, that too much fur- 
niture would prove inconvenient in ſo warm a climate. 

At Angra are kept the royal magazines for anchors, 
cables, Caiſs, and other ſtores for the royal navy, or oc- 
caſionally for merchantmen in great diſtreſs. All ma- 
ritime affairs are under the inſpection of an officer call- 
ed Deſembergrador, who hath ſubordinate officers and 
pilots for conducting ſhips into the harbour, or to pro- 
per watering-places. The Engliſh, French, and Dutch, 
have each a conſul reſiding here, though the commerce 
of any of theſe nations with the Azores is very incon- 
ſiderable. | 

ANGRIVARII, (Tacitus), a people of Germany, 
ſituated between the Weſer and the Ems, and eaſtward 
reaching beyond the Weſer, as far as the Cheruſci, on 
which fide they raiſed a rampart (Tacitus); to the ſouth, 
having the Tubantes on the Ems, and on the Weſer 
where it bends to the foreſt Bacemis; to the weſt, the 
Ems and the confines of the Bructeri; and to the north, 
the territory of the Angrivarit lay between the Chama- 
vi and Anſibarii. N places them between the 
Cauchi and Suevi or Catti. Suppoſed now to contain 
a part of the county of 3 the half of the 
hithoprick or principality of Minden; to the ſouth, the 
greateſt part of the biſhoprick of Oſnabrug, the north 
part of the county of Teclenburg, and a part of the 
county of Ravenſberg. A trace of the name of the 
people {till remains in the appellation Eugern, a ſmall 
town in the county of Ravenſberg. 

ANGROGNA, a town of Piedmont, belonging to 
the king of Sardinia. . E. Long. 7. 2. N. Lat. 48. 42. 
— ANGUILLA, one of the Weſt-India or Carribbee 
iſlands, lying in about 15 N. Lat. It has its name 
from its ſnake- like form; and is about ten leagues in 
length, and three in breadth. It was firſt diſcovered by 
the Engliſh in 1650, when it was filled with alligators 
and other noxious animals ; but they, finding the ſoil 
fruitful, and proper for raiſing tobacco and corn, ſettled 
a colony on it, and imported live cattle, which have 
lince multiplied exceedingly. But the colony not being 
ſettled under any public encouragement, each planter 
laboured for himſelf, and the iſſand became a prey to 
every rapacious invader, which diſheartened the inhabi- 
tants ſo much, that all induſtry was loſt among them. 
Their chief ſuffering was from a party of wild Iriſh, 
who landed here after the Revolution, and treated them 
worſe than any of the French pirates who had attacked 
them before. The people of Barbadoes, and other En- 
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of them removed to Anguilla, where they remained for 
many years, and even carried on a profitable trade, 
though without any government either civil or eccle- 
ſiaſtical. In 1745, their militia, though not exceeding 
I00 men, defended a breaſt- work againſt 1000 French 
who came to attack them; and at laſt obliged them to 
retire with the loſs of 150 men, beſides carrying off 
ſome of their arms and colours as trophies of their vic- 
tory. Since that time the inhabitants have ſubſiſted 
moſtly by farming; though they, ſtill plant ſugar, and 
the iſland is ſaid to be capable of great improvements. 

ANGUINA. See TxicosAxTuEs. 

ANGULLLIFORM, an appellation given by zoo+ 
logiſts, not only to the different ſpecies # eels, but to 
other animals reſembling them in ſhape. 

ANGUINUM ovvun, a fabulous kind of egg, ſaid 
to be produced by the ſaliva of a cluſter of ſerpents, 
and poſſeſſed of certain magical virtues. The ſuper- 
ſtition in reſpect to theſe was very prevalent among the 
ancient Britons, and there ſtill remains a ſtrong tradi- 
tion of it in Wales. The account Pliny “ gives of it 
is as follows: PR 

% Præterea eſt ovorum genus in magna Galliarum 
ce fama, omiſſum Græcis. Angues innumeri æſtate 
* convoluti, ſalivis faucium corporumque ſpumis arti- 
<« fici complexu glomerantur ; anguinum appellatur. 
& Druidz fibilis id dicunt in ſublime jactari, ſagoque 
e oportere intercipi, ne tellurem attingat : profugere 
« raptorem equo : ſerpentes enim inſequi, donec ar- 
«© ceantur amnis alicujus interventu.” —Of which the 
following may ſerve as a tranſlation : (from Maſon's 
Caradtacus ; the perſon ſpeaking, a Druid.) 

But tell me yet 
From the grut of charms and ſpells, 
Where our matron ſiſter dwells, 
Brennus, has thy holy hand 
Safely brought the Druid wand, 
And the potent Adder-ſtone, 
Gender'd *fore the autumnal moon? 
When, in undulating twine, 
The foaming ſnakes prolific join ; 
When they iſs, and when they bear 
Their wond'rovs egg aloof in air: 
Thence before to ea: th it fall, 
The Druidin his hallow'd pall, 
Receives the prize, 
And inſtant flics, 
Follow'd by the enrenom'd brood, 
"Till he croſs the cryſtal flood. 

This wondrous egg ſeems to be nothing more than 
a bead of plaſs, uſed by the Druids as a charm to im- 
poſe on the vulgar, whom they taught to believe, that 
the poſſeſſor would be fortunate in all his attempts, and 
that it would gain him the favour of the great. 

Our modern Druideſſes (ſays Mr Pennant, from whom 
we extract) give much the ſame account of the ovum 
anguinum, giain neidr, as the Welſh call it, or the 
adder-gem, as the Roman philoſopher does; but ſeem 
not to have ſo exalted an opinion of its powers, uſing 
it only to aſſiſt children in cutting their teeth, or to 
cure the chin-congh, or to drive away an ague. 

Theſe beads are of a very rich blue colour ; ſome 
plain, others ſtreaked. For their figure, ſee Plate XXIV. 
(B). fig. 22. n“ 1, 2, 3. 

ANGUIS, or Sxaxx, in zoology, a genus belong- 
ing to the order of amphibia ſerpentes. The charac- 
ters of the anguis are theſe : They are ſquamous or 
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ſcaly in the belly and under the tail; without any ſcu- 


ta. There are 15 ſpecies of the anguis, viz. I. 
The eryx, a native of Britain and likewiſe of Ame- 
rica, is about a ſpan in length, and about the thick - 
neſs of a man's finger. One from Aberdeenſhire, de- 


| ſcribed by Mr Pennant, was 15 inches long; tongue 


* Plate x x11. 
ng. $. 


a milky grey on the back, variegat 


broad and forked; noſtrils ſmall, round, and placed 
near the tip of the noſe ; eyes lodged in oblong fiſſures 
above the angle of the mouth; belly of a bluiſh lead 
colour, marked with ſmall white ſpots irregularly diſ- 
poſed : 'The reſt of the body of a greyiſh brown, with 
three longitudinal duſky lines; one extendin from 
the head along the back to the point of the tail ; the 
others broader, and extending the whole length of the 
ſides. It was entirely covered with ſmall ſcales; largeſt 
on the upper part of the head. 2. The fragilis, blind- 
worm, or {low-worm, grows to about a foot in length, 
and to the thickneſs of a man's little finger : the irides 
are red; the head is ſmall ; the neck ſtill more flender; 
from that part the body grows ſuddenly, and continues 
of an equal bulk to the tail, which ends quite blunt. 
The colour of the back is cinereous, marked with very 
ſmall lines compoſed of minute black ſpecks : the fides 
are of a reddiſh caſt ; the belly duſky; both marked 
iike the back. The tongue is broad and forky ; the 
teeth are minute, but numerous; the ſcales ſmall. The 


motion of this ſerpent is ſlow, from which, and from 


the ſmallneſs of the eyes, are derived its names. It re- 
ſembles the viper in the manner of producing its young, 
which are put forth alive. It is frequent with us in 
gardens and paſtures, where it lives principally under 
ground feeding on worms. Like others of the genus, 
they lie torpid during winter, and are ſometimesfoundin 
vaſt quantities twiſted together. 3. The ventralis, or 
glaſs-ſnake of Cateſby, has 127 ſquamæ on the belly, and 
223 on the tail. The head is very ſmall, and the tongue 
of a ſingular form. The upper part of the body is of 
a colour blended brown and green, moſt regularly and 
elegantly ſpotted with yellow, the undermoſt part of 


which is brighteſt. The ſkin is very ſmooth; and ſhining 


with ſmall ſcales, more cloſely connected, and of a diffe- 
rent ſtructure from thoſe of other ſerpents. A ſmall 
blow with a ſtick will cauſe the body to ſeparate, not 
only at the place ſtruck, but at two or three other pla- 
ces, the muſcles being articulated in a ſingular manner 
quite through to the vertebra. They appear earlier in 
the ſpring than any other ſerpent, and are numerous 
in the ſandy woods of Virginia and Carolina, They 
are generally ſaid to be harmleſs. 4. The jaculus, 
or dart-ſnake, is. about three hand-breadths long, and 
about the thickneſs of one's little finger. Its colour 1s 
with ſmall black 
ſpots like ſo many eyes; and on the belly it is per- 
fealy white. The neck is wholly black; and from 
that two milk- white ſtreaks run all the way along the 
back to the tail: the black ſpots alſo are each ſurround- 
ed with a ſmall circle of white. It has its name from its 
vibrating its body in the manner of a dart. It is a native 
of Egypt, Libya, and the iſlands of the Mediterranean. 

e quadrupes : The body of this ſpecies is cylin- 
drical, with 14 or 15 longitudinal aſn- coloured ſtreaks; 
the teeth are extremely ſmall; it has no ears: the feet 
are at a great diſtance from each other, very ſhort, with 
five toes and ſmall nails; but the toes are ſo minute, 
that they can hardly be numbered ; It is a native of 
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Java. 6. The bipes, is a native of the Indies; it has 


two ſhort feet, with two toes, near the anus. In every 
ſcale of the bipes there is a brown point. 5, The me. 
leagris, is likewiſe a native of the Indies; it has ſmall 
teeth, but no ears. This ſpecies has a 


cat reſem. 
blance to the former“. 8. The colubri 


5 an inha- 


and yellow colours, 


9. 


e maculata, a native of A. 


merica, is yellow, and interſperſed with aſh- coloured 


lines on the back: the head is ſmall in proportion to 
the body f. 10. The reticulata, a native of America, 
has browniſh ſcales, with a white margin. 11. The 
ceraſtes, with 200 ſquamæ on the belly, and 15 on the 
tail, is a native of Egypt. 12. The lumbricalis, a na- 
tive of America, has 230 ſquamæ on the belly, and 7 
on the tail; its colour is a yellowiſh white. 13. The 
Pome The head is oblong and without teeth; the 

ody is about a foot and a half long, black above and 
white below ; the tail is about one ninth of the length 
of the animal, much compreſſed or flatted, and varie- 

ated with black and white; the ſcales are roundiſh, 
mall, not imbricated, but they cannot be numbered, 
14. The laticauda, a native of Surinam: the tail is 
compreſſed, acute, pale, with browniſh belts. 15. The 
ſcytale, a native of the Indies, with 220 ſquamæ on 
the belly, and 13 on the tail. The head is ſmall and 
oval, and the eyes are little ; the body is cylindrical, 
about a foot and a half long, covered with oval obtuſe 
ſcales : the tail is thick — obtuſe like the head; its 
colour is white, interſperſed with browniſh rings; the 
margins of the ſcales are of an iron colour; and the 
top of the head is blue f.—According to Linnæus, 
none of this genus are poiſonous. 

ANGURIA, the WATER-MELON; a genus of the 
— order, belonging to the monoecia claſs of 
plants. 

Species, Of this genus, Linnzus reckons three ſpe- 
cies, the trilobata, pedata, and trifoliata; but only 
one is known in this country, by the name of Citrul. 
The fruit is cultivated in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
other warm countries of Europe; as alſo in Africa, 
Aſia, and America; where it is eſteemed on account 
of its wholeſome cooling quality; but in Britain it is 
held in little eſtimation. 

Culture. To have this fruit good, ſome ſeeds muſt 
be procured of three or four years old; new ſeeds be- 
ing apt to produce vigorous plants, which are ſeldom 
ſo fruitful as thoſe of a moderate ſtrength. Theſe are 
to be ſown in the hot- bed for early cucumbers. Some 
new dung is to be prepared in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, which ſhould be thrown into a — to heat, as 
is practiſed for early cucumbers. The bed is then to 
be made in the ſame manner as for the muſk-melon, 
covering the dung about five inches thick with loamy 
earth ; but as theſe plants require much more room 
than either cucumbers or common melons, there ſhould 
be but one plant put into a three-light frame. A hill 
of the fame loamy earth ſhould therefore be raiſed a foot 
and a half high, in the middle light of each frame; 
into which, when the bed is of a proper temper for 
heat, the plants ſhould be carefully planted, 2 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken good 
root. As to other particulars, their management dif- 
fers very little from that of the muſk-melon : only they 


muſt frequently have freſh air admitted to them; wm 
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„en when the nights are cold, the glaſſes muſt be covered 
j with mats to keep the beds warm. 
arimval, ANGUS. See FoRFARSHIRE. 
— ANGUSTICLAVIA, in Roman antiquity, a tu- 
nica embroidered with little purple ſtuds. It was worn 
by the Roman knights, as the laticlavia was by the 
ſenators. 
ANHALT, an iſland of Denmark, in North Jut- 
land, lying in the Categut, eight miles from the coaſt 


It is dangerous for ſeamen, for which reaſon there 1s a 
light-houſe. i 
Axualr, a principality of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, about 42 miles in length, and eight 
in breadth. It is bounded on the S. by the county of 
Mansfield, on the W. by the duchy of Halberſtadt, on 
the E. by the duchy of Saxony, and on the N. by the 
duchy of Magdeburg. It abounds in corn, and is wa- 
tered by the Salde and Mulda; its principal trade is in 


beer. 

ANHELATIO, or AnxetiTuvs, among phyſi- 

cians, a ſhortneſs of breath. 
ANTAN, the name of a ſtrait formerly ſuppoſed 
to lie between the north-eaſt of Aſia, and the north- 
welt of America ; but now found to exiſt only in ima- 
gination. 

AX1AN is alſo the name of a barren ſandy deſert ly- 
ing on the eaſt coaſt of Africa. It is ſo exceſſively hot 
and otherwiſe inhoſpitable, that it contains but very 
few inhabitants, except ſome wandering Arabs who live 
in camps. 

ANJENGO, a ſmall town and factory on the coaſt of 
Malabar, in the peninſula on this ſide the Ganges, be- 
longing to the Eaſt India company. Their merchan- 
diſe conſiſts chiefly in pepper and callicoes. E. Long. 
76. 1. N. Lat. 7. o. 

ANIL, in botany, a ſynonyme of a ſpecies of in- 
digotera, See INDEGOFERA. | | 

ANIMA, among divines and naturaliſts, denotes 
the ſoul, or 1 of life, in animals. See Sour. 
Anima, among chemiſts, denotes the volatile or 
ſpiritous parts of * 

Anima Hepatis, is a name by which ſome call /al 
martis, or ſalt of iron, on account of its ſuppoſed 
efficacy in diſeaſes of the liver. 

Anima Saturni, a white powder obtained by pour- 
ing diſtilled vinegar on litharge, of conſiderable uſe in 
enamelling. See ENAMEL. 

ANIMADVERSION, in matters of literature, is 
uſed to ſignify, ſometimes correction, ſometimes re- 
marks upon a book, &c. and ſometimes a ſerious con- 
lideration upon any point. 

ANIMAL, in natural hiſtory, an organized and li- 
ving body, which is alſo endowed with — thus, 
minerals are ſaid to grow or increaſe, plants to grow 
and live, but animals alone to have ſenſation. 

It is this property of ſenſation alone that ean be 
deemed the eſſential characteriſtic of an animal; and 
by which the, animal and vegetable kingdoms ſeem to 

e fo eſſentially ſeparated, that we cannot even imagine 
the leaſt approximation of the one to the other. Tfoſe 
naturaliſts, indeed, who have ſuppoſed the diſtinction 
between animals. and vegetables to confiſt in any thing 
elſe than what we have already mentioned, have found 


themſelves greatly embarraſſed; and have generally a- 


of Jutland, ten from Zealand, and ſeven from Holland. 
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greed, that it was extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, Auimal. 
to ſettle the boundaries between the animal and vege- © 
table kingdoms. But this difficulty will be eaſily Fen 

to ariſe from their taking the characteriſtic marks of 

the animal kingdom, from ſomething that was evi- 

dently common to both. Thus, 0%. anew attempted 

to diſtinguiſh an animal from a vegetable, by the for- 

mer having a mouth, which the 3 has not: but 

here, as the mouth of an animal is only the inſtrument 

by which nouriſhment is conveyed to its body, it is 
evident, that this can be no eſſential diſtinction, be- 

cauſe vegetables alſo require nouriſhment, and have in- 
ſtruments proper for conveying it into their bodies; 

and where the end is the ſame, a difference in the means 

can never be eſſential. The fixing the difference in an 
animal's having a gula, ſtomach, and inteſtines, as 18 

done by Dr Tyſon, is as little to the purpoſe. 

The power of moving from one ks to another, 
hath by many been thought to conſtitute their differ- 
ence; and indeed, in — caſes, it is the obvious mark 
by which we diſtinguiſh an animal from a vegetable: 
but Lord Kaimes hath given ſeveral very curious in- 
ſtances of the locomotive power of plants; ſome of which, 
as he ſays, would do honour to an animal.—* Up- 
on the ſlighteſt touch, the ſenſitive plant ſhrinks Nox. 
and folds up its leaves, ſimilar to a ſnail; which on the 
ſlighteſt touch retires within its ſhell. A new ſpecies 
of the ſenſitive plant hath been lately diſcovered“. If a *SecDionee; 
fly perch upon one of its flower-leaves, it cloſes inſtant- 
ly, and cruſhes the inſect to death. There is not an ar- 
ticle in botany more admirable than a contrivance, vi- 
ſible in many plants, to take advantage of good wea- 
ther, and to protect themſelves againſt bad. They open 
and cloſe their flowers and leaves in different circum- 
ſtances: ſome cloſe before ſunſet, ſome after: ſome open 
to receive rain, ſome cloſe to avoid it. The petals of ma- 
ny flowers expand in the ſun; but contract at night, or 
on the approach of rain. After the ſeeds are fecunda- 


ted, the petals no longer contract. All the trefoils may 


ſerve as a barometer to the huſbandman; they always 
contract their leaves on an impending ſtorm. Some 
plants follow the ſun, others turn from it. Many plants, 
on the ſun's receſs, vary the poſition of their leaves, 
which is ſtyled the Heep of plants. A ſingular plant + f A fpecies 
was lately diſcovered in Bengal. Its leaves are in con- _ _ 
tinual motion all day long; but when night approach- that article 
es, they fall down from an ere& poſture to reit. 
« A plant has a power of directing its roots for pro- 
curing food. The red whortle-berry, a low evergreen 
plant, grows naturally on the tops of our higheſt hills, 
among ſtones and gravel, This ſhrub was planted in 
an edying to a rich border, under a fruit wail. In two 
or three years, it over-ran the adjoining deep-laid gra- 
vel walk; and ſeemed to fly from the Any in which 
not a fingle runner appeared. An effort to come at 
food in a bad ſituation, is extremely remarkable in the 
following inſtance. Among the ruins of Newabhey, 
formerly a monaſtery in Galloway, there grows on the 
top of a wall a plane-tree about 20 feet high. Strait- 
encd for nouriſhment in that barren ſituation, it ſeveral 
years ago directed roots down the fide of the wall, till 
they reached the ground ten feet below; and now the 
nouriſhment it afforded to thoſe roots during the time 
of their deſcending is amply repaid, having every year 
ſince that time made vigorous ſhoots, From the top of 
the 
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the wall to the ſurface of the earth, theſe roots have not 


thrown out a ſingle fibre; but are now united in a ſingle 
root, 


« Plants, when forced from their natural poſition, are 


endowed with a power to reſtore themſelves. A hop- 


plant, twiſting round a ſtick, directs its courſe from 
ſouth to weſt, as the ſun does. Untwiſt it, and tie 
it in the oppoſite direction: it dies. Leave it looſe 
in the wrong direction: it recovers its natural direc- 
tion in a ſingle night. "Twiſt a branch of a tree ſo as 
to invert its leaves, and fix it in that poſition : if left 
in any degree looſe, it untwiſts itſelf gradually, till the 
Jeaves be reſtored to their natural poſition. What bet- 
ter can an animal do for its welfare? A root of a tree 
meeting with a ditch in its progreſs, is laid open to the 
air. hat follows? It alters its courſe like a rational 
being, dips into the ground, ſurrounds the ditch, riſes 
on the oppoſite fide to its wonted diſtance from the ſur- 
face, and then proceeds in its original direction. Lay 
a wet ſpunge near a root laid open to the air; the root 
will direct its courſe to the ſpunge. Change the place 
of the ſpunge; the root varies its direction. Thruſt a 
pole into the ground at a moderate diſtance from a 
ſcandent plant: the plant directs its courſe to the pole, 
lays hold of it, and riſes on it to its natural height. A 
honeyſuckle proceeds in its courſe, till it be too — 
for ſupporting its weight ; and then ſtrengthens itſelf 
by ſhooting into a ſpiral. If it meet with another plant 
of the ſame kind, they coaleſce for mutual ſupport ; the 
one ſcrewing to the right, the other to the left. If a 
honeyſuckle twig meets with a dead branch, it ſcrews 
from the right to the left. The claſpers of briony ſhoot 
intoa ſpiral, and lay hold of whatever comes in their way 
for ſupport. If, after compleating a ſpiral of three 
rounds, they meet with nothing, they try again by al- 
tering their courſe.” 

By comparing theſe and other inſtances of ſeemin 
voluntary motion in plants, with that ſhare of life where- 
with ſome of the inferior kinds of animals are endowed, 
we can ſcarce hefitate at aſcribing the ſuperiority to 
the former; that is, putting ſenſation out of the que- 
ſtion. Muſcles, for initance, are fixed to one place as 
much as plants are; nor have they any power of mo- 
tion, beſides that of opening and ſhutting their ſhells: 
and in this reſpe& they have no ſuperiority over the 
motion of the ſenſitive plant; nor doth their action diſ- 
cover more ſagacity, or even ſo much as the roots of 
the plane-tree mentioned by Lord Kaimes. 

Mr Buffon, who ſeems to be defirous of confound- 
ing the animal and — kingdoms, denies ſenſa- 
tion to be any eſſential diſtinction. “ Senſation (ſays 
he) more eſſentially diſtinguiſhes animals from vege- 
tables: but ſenſation is a complex idea, and requires 
ſome explication. For if ſenſation implied no more than 
motion conſequent upon a ſtroke or an impulſe, the 
ſenſitive plant enjoys this power. But if, by ſenſation, 
we mean the faculty of perceiving and comparing ideas, 
it 1s uncertain whether brute animals are endowed with 
it. If it ſhould be allowed to dogs, elephants, &c. 
whoſe actions ſeem to proceed from motives ſimilar to 
thoſe by which men are actuated, it muſt be denied to 
many ſpecies of animals, particularly to thoſe which ap- 
pear not to poſſeſs the faculty of progreſſive motion. If 
the ſenſation of an oyſter, for e differed only in 
degree from that of a dog; why do we not aſeribe the 
ſame ſenſation to vegetables, though in a degree {till 
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inferior? This diſtinction, therefore, between the ani. 
mal and vegetable, is neither ſufficiently general nor 
determined. 5 

From this inveſtigation we are led to conclude 
that there is no abſolute and eſſential diſtinction between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; but that nature 
proceeds, by imperceptible degrees, from the moſt 
fe& to the moſt imperfe& animal, and from that to the 
vegetables; and the freſh water polypus may be re. 
garded as the laſt of animals, and the firſt of plants,” 

It were to be wiſhed, that philoſophers would on 
ſome occaſions conſider, that a ſubject may be dark as 
well on account of their inability to ſee, as when it really 
affords no light. Our author boldly concludes, that 
there is no clfential difference between a plant and an 
animal, becauſe we aſcribe ſenſation to an oyſter, and 
none to the ſenſitive plant; but we 3 to remember, 
that, though we cannot perceive a diſtinction, it may 
— —. exiſt, Before Mr Buffon, therefore, had 
concluded in this manner, he ought to have proved that 
ſome vegetables were endowed with ſenſation. 

It is no doubt, however, as much incumbent on thoſe 
who take the contrary ſide of the queſtion, to prove 
that vegetables are not- endowed with ſenſation, as it 
was incumbent on Mr Buffon to have proved that they 
are. But a little attention will ſhew us, that the difficul- 
ty here proceeds entirely from our inability to ſee the 
principle of ſenſation. We perceive this principle in 
ourſelves, but no man can perceive it in another. Why 
then does every individual of mankind conclude that 
his neighbour has the ſame ſenſations with himſelf ? It 
can x. be from analogy : Every man perceives his 
neighbour formed in a manner ſimilar to himſelf; he acts 
in a ſimilar manner on ſimilar occaſions; c. Juſt ſo it 
is with brute animals. It is no more doubtful that 
they have ſenſations, than that we have them ourſelves. 
If a man is wounded with a knife, for inſtance, he ex- 
preſſes a ſenſe of pain, and endeavours to avoid a repe- 
tition of the injury. Wound a dog in the ſame man- 
ner, he will alſo expreſs a ſenſe of pain; and, if you of- 
fer to ſtrike him again, will endeavour to eſcape, be- 
fore he feels the ſtroke. To conclude, here, that the 
action of the dog proceeded from a principle different 
from that of the man, would be abſurd and unphilo- 
ſophical to the laſt degree. N 

We muſt further take notice, that there are ſenſations 
eſſentially diſtinct from one another; and in proportion 
as an animal is endowed with more or fewer of theſe 
different ſpecies, it is more or leſs perfect as an animal: 
but, as long as one of them remains, it makes not the 
leaſt approach to the vegetable kingdom; and, when 
they are all taken away, is ſo far from becoming a 
vegetable, that it is only a maſs of dead matter. The 
ſenſes of a perfect animal, for inſtance, are five in num- 
ber. Take away one of them, ſuppoſe ſight; he be- 
comes then a leſs perfect animal, but is as unlike a ve- 

table as before. Suppoſe him next deprived of hear- 
ing: his reſemblance to a vegetable would be as little 
as before; becanſe a vegetable can neither feel, taſte, 
nor ſmell, and we ſuppoſe him ſtill to enjoy theſe three 
ſenſes. Let us, laſtly, ſuppoſe him endowed only with 
the ſenſe of feeling, which, however, ſeems to include 
that of taſte; and he is no more a . than for- 
merly, but only an imperfect animal. If this ſenſe 
is then taken away, we conne& him not with the 


vegetable kingdom, but with what Mr Buiſon cal 


ANI 
knimal. brute- matter. It is to this kingdom, and not to the 
imd. —— yeoctable, that animals plainly approximate as they 
MY Ieſcend. Indeed, to ſuppoſe an approximation between 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, is very abſurd: for, 
at that rate, the moſt imperfe& animal mg to be the 
moſt perfect plant; but we obſerve no ſuch thing. All 
animals, from the higheſt to the loweſt, are poſſeſſed of 
vegetable life; and that, as far as we can perceive, in 
an equal degree, whether the animal-life is perfect or 
imperfe& : nor doth there ſeem to be the ſmalleſt con- 
nexion between the 1 degree of vegetation and 
the loweſt degree of ſenſation. Though all animals, 
therefore, are poſſeſſed of vegetable life, theſe two ſeem 
to be as perfectly diſtin& and incommenſurate to one 
another, as any two things we can poſſibly imagine. 
The power of vegetation, for inſtance, is as perfect 
in an onion or leek, as in a dog, an elephant, or a man: 
and yet, though you threaten a leek or an onion ever 
ſo much, it pays no regard to your words, as a dog 
would do; nor, though you wound it, does it avoid a 
ſecond ſtroke. - It is this principle of ſelf-preſervation 
in all animals, which, being the moſt powerful one in 
their nature, is generally taken, and with very -u 
reaſon, as the true characteriſtic of animal-life, hi 

principle is undoubtedly a conſequence of ſenſation; 
and as it is never obſerved to take place in vegetables, 
we have a right to ſay that the foundation of it, Ro 
ſenſation, belongs not to them. — There is no animal, 
which makes any motion in conſequence of external 
impulſe, where danger 1s threatened, but what puts 
itſelf in a poſture of defence; but no vegetable what- 
ever does ſo. A muſcle, when it is touched, immedi- 
ately ſhuts its ſhell 3 and as this action puts it ina ſtate 
of defence, we conclude that it proceeded from the prin- 
ciple of ſelf- preſervation. When the ſenfitive plant 
contracts from a touch, it is no more in a ſtate of de- 
fence than before; for whatever would have deſtroyed 
it in its expanded ſtate, will alſo do it in its contracted 
ſtate. We conclude, therefore, that the motion of the 
ſenſitive plant proceeds only from a certain property 
called by phyſicians irritability ; and which, though 
our bodies poſſeſs it in an eminent degree, is a charac- 
teriſtic neither of animal nor vegetable life, but be- 
Jongs to us in common with brute-matter. It is cer- 
tain, that an electrified ſilk- thread ſhews.a much great- 
er variety of motions than any ſenſitive plant. If a 
bit of filk-thread is dropt on an electrified metal- plate, 
it immediately erects itſelf; ſpreads out the ſmall fibres 
like arms; and, if not detained, will fly off. If a finger 
is brought near it, the thread ſeems greedily to catch 
at it. If a candle approaches, it claps cloſe to the plate, 
as if afraid of it. Why do we not conclude that the 
thread in this caſe is really afraid of the candle? For 
this plain reaſon, That its ſeeming flight is not to get 
away from the candle, but to get towards the electri- 
hed metal; and, if allowed to remain there, will ſuf- 
fer itſelf to be burnt without offering to ſtir. —The 
ſenſitive plant, in like manner, after it has contracted, 
will ſuffer itſelf to be cut in pieces, without making the 
leaſt effort to eſcape. The caſe is not ſo with the mean- 
elt animal. An hedge-hog, when alarmed, draws its 
body together, and e its prickles, thereby put- 
ting itſelf in a poſture of defence. Throw it into wa- 
der; and the ſame principle of ſelf-preſervation prompts 


it to expand its body, and ſwim. A. ſnail, when touched, 


e 
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withdraws itſelf into its ſhell; but if a little quicklime Animal, 


is ſprinkled upon it, ſo that its ſhell-is no longer a place 
of ſafety, it is thrown into agonies, and endeavours to 
avail itſelf of its locomotive power in order to eſcape 
the danger. In muſcles and oyſters, indeed, we can- 
not obſerve this principle of ſelf-preſervation ſo ſtrong- 
ly, as nature has deprived them of the power of progreſ- 
five motion: but, as we obſerve them conſtantly to uſe 
the means which nature has given them for ſelf-preſer- 
vation, we can have no * to think that they are 
deſtitute of that principle upon which it is founded. 

But there is no need of arguments drawn from the in- 
ferior creation. We ourſelves are poſſeſſed both of the 
animal and vegetable life, and certainly muſt know whe- 
ther there is any connection between vegetation and ſen- 
ſation or not. We are conſcious that we exiſt; that we 
hear, ſee, &c.: but of our vegetation we are abſolutely 
inconſcious. We feel a w for ans for inſtance, in grati- 
fying the calls of hunger, and thirſt ; but of the proceſs 
by which our aliment is formed into chyle, the chyle 
mixed with the blood, the circulation of that fluid, and. 
the ſeparation of all the humours from it, we are al- 
together ignorant. If we then, who are more per- 
fe than other vegetables, are utterly inſenſible of our 
own vegetable life, why ſhould we imagine that the leſs 
perfe& vegetables are ſenſible of it ? 

To illuſtrate our reaſoning here by an example.— 
The direction of the roots of the plane-tree mentioned 
by Lord Kaimes, ſhews as much ſagacity, if we are to 
look only to the outward action, as can be obſerved in 
any. mqtion of the moſt perfe& animal whatever ; ne- 
vertheleſs, we have not the leaſt ſuſpicion, either that 
the tree ſaw the ground at a diſtance, or that it was in- 
formed of its being there by the reſt of its roots. It 
a wound is made in the body of a man, and a loſs of. 
ſubſtance is to be repaired, the ſame ſagacity will be 
obſerved in the arrangement of the fibres, not only as 
if they were animated, but they will diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves ſeemingly with a degree of wiſdom far ſuperior * 
to what we have any.idea of; yet this is done without 
our having the leaſt knowledge either how it is done, 
or of its being done at all. We have therefore in our- 
ſelves a demonſtration, that vegetable life ats without 
knowing what it does: and if vegetables are ignorant 
of their moſt ſagacious actions, why ſhould we ſuſpect 
that they have a ſenſation, let it be ever ſo. obſcure, 
of any of their inferior ones, ſuch as contracting from 
a touch, turning towards the ſun, or advancing to meet 
a pole? | 

Thus we may eaſily give Mr Buffon a reaſon why 
we aſcribe ſenſation to an oyſter, and none to a vege- 
table; namely, becauſe we perceive the vegetable do 
nothing but what is alſo da mee, in our own bodies, 
without our having the leaſt ſenſation of it ; where- 
as an oyſter puts itſelf in a defenſive poſture on the 
approach of danger; and this being an action ſimi- 
lar to our own upon a like occaſion, we conclude that 
it proceeds from the ſame principle of ſenſation. Here 
it may alſo be obſerved, that though the inferior ani- 
mals are deficient in the number, they are by no means 
ſo in the acuteneſs, of their ſenſations; on the contrary, 
though a muſcle or an oyſter is probably endowed with 
no other ſenſe than that of feeling, yet this ſenſe is fo 
exquiſite, that it will contract upon the ſlighteſt touch, 
ſuch as we would be altogether inſenſible of. 
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As to that power of contractility, or irritability, 
which is obſerved in-ſome plants; our ſolids have it, 
when deprived both of vegetable and animal life : for 
a muſcle, cut out of a living body, will continue to con- 
tract, if it is irritated by pricking it, after it has neither 
ſenſation nor vegetation. 3-4 
A very good moral reaſon may alſo be adduced why 


ve do not believe vegetables to be endowed with ſen- 


ſation.— Had they been ſo, we muſt ſuppoſe them to 
ſuffer pain when they are cut or deſtroyed; and, if ſo, 
what an unhappy ſtate muſt they be in, who have not 
the leaſt power to avoid the injuries daily offered them ? 
In fact, the goodnefs of the Deity is very conſpicuous 
in not giving to vegetables the ſame ſenſations as to 
animals; and, as he hath given them no means of de- 
fence, though we had not been told it by himſelf, we 
might have known that he gave them for food to a- 
nimals; and, in this caſe, to have endowed them with 
ſenſation would have been a piece of cruelty, Though 
animals without number prey upon one another, yet 
all of them have ſome means of defence; from whence 
we may juſtly conclude, that their mutual deſtruction 
was not an oripinal appointment of the creator, but 
what he foreſaw would happen in a courſe of time, and 
which he therefore gave every one of them ſome means 
of guarding againſt. It may no doubt be here ob- 
jected, that the giving ſome means of ſelf defence to 
every animal cannot be reckoned a ſufficient proof that 
it was not the original deſign of the Creator that they 
ſhould be deftroyed, ſeeing theſe means are not always 
effectual for their preſervation. —This objection, how- 
ever, cannot be completely obviated without a ſolution 
of the queſtion concerning the origin of evil among 
the works of a perfectly good Being. But whatever 
difficulty there may be in ſolving this queſtion, it is 
certain, that, as ſome means of ſelf-defence is given to 
every animal, it has been the original deſign of the 
Creator, that, in all caſes, one ſpecies of animals ſhould 
not be deſtroyed at the pleaſure of any other ſpecies 
and as no means of ſelf-defence is given to any vege- 
table, it is as plain, that they have been deſtined for a 

rey to every ſpecies of animals that had acceſs to them. 
Philoſophers have inſiſted much on the neceſſity of one 
animal's devouring another, that there might be room 
ſufficient for all; but this, fo far from being a ſyſtem 
worthy of the divine wiſdom, ſeems to us to be a re- 
flection upon it, as if the author of nature could not 
have found means to preſerve the life of one part of his 
creatures, without the deſtruction and miſery of the reſt. 
The facred writings leave us at no loſs to ſee how this 
carnivorous diſpoſition came in ; and, in the next world, 
this piece of perfection, (as the ſanguinary philoſo- 
* abovementioned would have it to be), ſeems to 

e left out; for there, it is ſaid, © They ſhall not hurt 
* nor deſtroy, the lion ſhall eat ſtraw like the ox, and 
6 there ſhall be no more pain.“ 

When ſpeaking of the food of plants, we took occa- 
ſion to mention a certain power, totally different from 
that of attraction or repulſion, by which the food of 
a plant, after it was attracted, or otherwiſe brought to 
it, was aſſimilated to its ſubſtance. This power, which 
we there diſtinguiſh by the name of tranſmutation, be- 
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longs in a more eminent degree to animals. The all. 
mentary ſubſtance is changed into two kinds of matter. 
e An excrementitious one, which paſſes off through 
the inteſtines; and (2.) A fluid, which is the direct 
pabulum of the animal. Different ſubſtances, how. 
ever, are not equally changeable by this proceſs. The 
human ſtomach is not capable of acting upon any a. 
nimal ſubſtance till it has loſt its vital principle: the 
ſtomachs of ſome animals cannot a& upon' creatures of 
their own ſpecies : ſome have an apparatus for grind. 
ing their food after it is ſwallowed, &c. and there are 
no animals but what are ſubject to death by taking cer. 
tain ſubſtances into their ſtomach. Some ſubſtances al. 
ſo, though they reſiſt the action of the ſtomach, and 
paſs —— into the ſyſtem, produce no bad ef. 
fects. Thus, madder will turn the bones of animals 
red; rhubarb will communicate its purgati ve nature to 
the milk, and its deep yellow colour to the urine.— All 
theſe changes, however, ſeem to belong to the vegeta- 
tive part of our ſyſtem: for as one of them are 
performed without our knowledge of the manner how; 
and not only ſo, but while we are abſolutely unconſcious 
of their being done; we can have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that the animal life, properly ſo called, is at al con- 
nected with them, any farther than as are at pre- 
ſent the means of preſerving the creature alive, and ma- 
king the connexion betwixt the principle of life and 
this. viſible creation. 

The deſcription, hiſtory, and claſſing of animals, 
makes not — a conſiderable, but the moſt excellent, 
part of Natural Hiſtory, known by the name of Zoolo- 


gy. See the article Zool ov. 


For particulars relating to different animals, their a- 
nalogous ſtructure, ſagacity, inſtinct, peculiarities, &c. 
ſee mer os Anatomy, InsTinctT, MrGxaTion, 
PairinG, AmnPHiBious, Bird, Fisn, QuapruPED, 
Sc. SinGinG, NiDiFicaTiION, Viviearkous, Ovipa- 
ROUS, Oc. 

Ax1MaL, uſed adjectively, denotes any thing belong- 
ing to, or partaking of, the nature of animals, Thus, 
animal actions, thoſe that are peculiar to animals; ſuch 
are ſenſation and muſcular motion. 

AnimaL Earth. See ChemisTaY, ne 38, 

AnimarL FLowER, in zoology, a name given to ſe- 
veral ſpecies of animals belonging to the genus of 
Actinia of Linnæus (4). They have likewiſe been 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Urtica Marina, or 
Sea-nettle, from their ſuppoſed property of ſinging; 
and Sea-anemone, from their- claws or tentacles being 
diſpoſed in regular circles, and tinged with a variety 
of bright lively colours, reſembling the petals of ſome 
of our moſt beautiful lowers. As to one ſpecies parti- 
cularly, mentioned by Abbe Diequemarre, (Phil. Tranſ. 
for 1773, art 37.) the pureſt white, carmine, and ul- 
tramarine, are ſaid to be ſcarce ſufficient to expreſs 
their brilliancy. The bodies of ſome of them arc he- 
miſpherical, of others cylindrical, and of others ſhaped 
like a fig. Their ſubſtance likewiſe differs; ſome are 
ſtiff and gelatinous, others fleſhy and muſcular ; but all 
of them are capable of altering their figure when they 
extend their bodies and claws in ſearch of food. They 
are found in many of the rocky coaſts of the Weſt 4 


0 a) The name of this genus happened to be omitted in the order of the alphabet. It belongs to the order of Ver. 
mis Molluſca ;. and its characters are theſe : The body is oblong, round, affixing itſelf to ſome other ſubſtance ; the 
top dilatable, ſurrounded with numberleſs tentacula; mouth the only aperture, and furniſhed with crooked teeth. 
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Animd \niwal- dia iſlands, and likewiſe on ſome parts of the coaſt of 
k flower. England. EET | | 
— — They have only one opening, which is in the centre 
— of the uppermoſt part of the animal ; round this are 
placed rows of fleſhy claws; this opening is the mouth 
of the animal, and is capable of great extenſion. The 
animals themſelves, though exceedingly voracious, will 
bear long faſting. They may be preſerved alive a 
whole year, or perhaps longer, in a veſſel of ſea-water, 
without any viſible food ; but, when food 1s preſented, 
one of them will ſucceſſively. devour two muſcles in their 
ſhells, or even ſwallow a whole crab as large as a hen's 
egg. In a day or two the crab-ſhell is voided at the 
mouth, perfectly cleared of all the meat. The muſcle- 
ſhells are likewiſe diſcharged whole, with the two ſhells 
joined together, but entirely empty, ſo that not the 
leaft particle of fiſh is to be perceived on opening them. 
An anemone of one ſpecies will even ſwallow an indi- 
vidual of another ſpecies; but, after retaining it ten or 
twelve hours, will throw it up alive and uninjured. 
Through this opening alſo it produces its young ones 
alive, already furniſhed with little claws, which, as ſoon 
as they fix themſelves, they begin to extend in ſearch 
of food. | 

One of the extremities of the ſea-anemone reſembles, 
as we have ſaid, the outward leaves of that flower ; 
while its limbs are not unlike the ſhag or inner part of 
it. By the other extremity it fixes itſelf, as by a fucker, 
to the rocks or ſtones lying in the ſand ; but it is not 
totally deprived of the power of progreſlive motion, as 
it can ſhift its ſituation, though very ſlowly. 

A particular ſpecies of animal-flowers has been found 
in ſome of the iſlands ceded to Britain at the laſt treaty 
of peace with France; and the — account of 
them was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
rol. 57. by Mr Ellis, in a letter to Lord Hillſborough. 

This compound animal, which is of a tender fleſhy 
ſubſtance, conſiſts of many tubular bodies, ſwellin 
gently towards the upper part, and ending like a bul 
or very ſmall onion 3 on the top of each is its mouth, 
ſurrounded by one or two rows of tentacles, or claws, 
which when contracted look like circles' of beads. 
The lower part of all theſe bodies have a com- 
munication with a firm fleſhy wrinkled tube, which 
ſticks faſt to the rocks, and ſends forth other fleſhy 
tubes, which creep along them in various directions. 
Theſe are full of different ſizes of theſe remarkable 
animals, which riſe up irregularly in groupes near to 
one another. 

This adhering tube, that ſecures them faſt to the 
rock, or ſhelly bottom, is worthy of our notice. The 
knobs that we obſerve, are formed in ſeveral parts of 
it by its inſinuating itſelf into the inequalities of the 
coral rock, or by graſping pieces of ſheils, part of 
which {till remain in it, with the fleſhy ſubſtance grown 
over them. 
This ſhews us the inſtinct of nature, that directs 
theſe animals to preſerve themſelves from the violence 
of the waves, not unlike the anchoring of muſcles, by 
their fine ſilken filaments that end in ſuckers ; or ra- 
ther like the ſhelly baſis of the ſerpula, or worm-ſhell, 
the tree-oyſter, and the ſlipper barnacle, &c. whoſe ba- 
les conform to the ſhape of whatever ſubſtance they 
tix themſelves to, graſping it faſt with their teſtaceous 
Fo COTTON the fury of a ſtorm. | 
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« When we view the inſide of this animal diſſected Avnimal- 


lengthwiſe, we find like a little tube leading from the 
mouth to the ſtomach, from whence there riſe eight 
wrinkled ſmall guts, in a circular order, with a yel- 
lowiſh ſoft ſubſtance in them; theſe bend over in the 
form of arches towards the lower part of the bulb, 
from whence they may be traced downwards, to the 
narrow part of the upright tube, till they come to the 
fleſhy adhering tube, where ſome of them may be per- 
ceived entering into a papilla, or the beginning of an 
animal of the like kind, moſt probably to convey it 
nouriſhment till it is provided with claws: the re- 
maining part of theſe {lender guts are continued on in 
the fleſhy tube, without doubt for the ſame purpoſe of 
producing and ſupporting more young ones from the 
ſame common parent. | 

« The many longitudinal fibres that we diſcover 
lying parallel to each other, on the infide of the ſemi- 
ens ſkin, are all inſerted in the ſeveral claws 
round the animal's mouth, and are plainly the tendons 
of the muſcles for moving and directing the claws 
at the will of the animal : theſe may be likewiſe tra- 
ced down to the adhering tube, - 

« As this ſpecimen has been preſerved in ſpirits, 
the colour of the animal, when living, cannot be certain- 
ly known; it is at preſent of a pale yellowiſh brown. 

„With regard to its name, it may be called Actinia 
Sociata, or the Cluſter Animal-flower.” | 

The abbe Dicquemarre, by many curious, though 
cruel experiments related in the Phil. Tranſ. for 1773, 
has ſhewn that theſe animals poſſeſs, in a moſt extra- 
ordinary degree, the power of reproduction; ſo that 
ſcarce any thing more is neceſſary to produce as many 
ſea-anemonies as we pleaſe, than to cut a ſingle one in- 
to as many pieces. A ſea-anemone being cut in two 
by a ſection through the body, that part, where the 
limbs and mouth are placed, eat a piece of a muſcle 


offered to it ſoon after the operation, and continued to 


feed and grow daily for three months after. The food 
ſometimes paſſed through the animal; but was gene- 
rally thrown up again, conſiderably changed, as in the 
perfe& ſea-anemone. In about two months, two rows 
of limbs were perceived growing out of the part where 
the incifion was made, 'On offering food to this new 
mouth, it was laid hold of and eat; and the limbs con- 
tinually increaſing, the animal gradually became as 
perfect as thoſe which had never been cut. In ſome 
inſtances, however, he found, that, when one of theſe 
creatures was cut through, new limbs would be produ- 
ced from the cut place, thoſe at the mouth remaining 
as before; ſo that a monſtrous animal was the conſe- 
quence, having two mouths, and feeding at both 
ends. Having put ſome of them into a pan of water, 
ſet over a ſlow fire, he found that they loſt their life 
at 50 degrees of Reamur's thermometer. To avoid 
the imputation of cruelty in theſe experiments, the 
author argues the favourable conſequences that have 
attended his operations on the ſea-anemonies which 
have been ſo fortunate as to fall into his hands; as he 
hath not only multiplied their exiſtence, but alſo re- 
newed their youth ; which laſt, he adds, * is ſurely 
no ſmall advantage.” 
In Hughe's Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes an ac- 
count is alſo given of ſeveral ſpecies of animal- flowers. 
They are there deſcribed as only found in a baſon in 
K k k. one 


Flower. 
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Animal- one particular cave; and of the moſt remarkable ſpecies 
Flo er. 


mentioned by him we have the following deſcription. 

« In the middle of the baſon, there is a fixed ſtone, 
or rock, which is always under water. Round its 
ſides, at different depths, ſeldom exceeding 18 inches, 
are ſeen, at all times of the year, iſſuing out of little 
holes, certain ſubſtances that have the appearance of 
fine radiated flowers, of a pale yellow, or a bright 
ſtraw colour, ſlightly tinged with green, having a cir- 
cular border of thick - ſet petals, about the fize- of, and 
much reſembling, thoſe of a fingle garden-marigold, 
except that the whole of this ſeeming flower is nar- 
rower at the difcus, or ſetting on of the leaves, than 
any flower of that kind. 

4% J have attempted to pluck one of theſe from the 
rock, to which they are always fixed; but never could 
effe& it. For as ſoon as my fingers came withm two or 
three inches of it, it would immediately contract cloſe 
together its yellow border, and ſhrink back into the 
hole of the rock; but, if left undiſturbed for about four 
minutes, it would come gradually in fight, expanding, 
though at firſt very cautiouſly, its ſeeming leaves, tall 
at Jai it appeared in its former bloom. However, it 
would again recoil, with a ſurpriſing quickneſs, when my 
hand came within a fmall diſtance of it. Having tried 
the ſame experiment by attempting to touch it with my 
cane, and a ſmall ſlender rod, the effect was the ſame. 

„ Though I could not by any means contrive to 
take or pluck from the rock one of theſe animals en- 
tire; yet I once cut off (with a knife which I had held 
for a long time out of fight, near the mouth of an hole 
out'of which one of theſe animals appeared) two of 
theſe ſeeming leaves. "Theſe, when out of the water, 
retained their ſhape and colour; but, being compoſed 
of a — he ſubſtance, furprifingly thin, it 
ſoon ſhrivelled up, and decayed.” 

The reproductive power of the Barbadoes animal- 
flower ts prodigious. Many people coming to ſee 
theſe ſtrange creatures, and occaſioning ſome inconve- 
nience to a perſon through whoſe grounds they were 
obliged to paſs, he reſolved to deftroy the objects of 
their curioſity; and, that he might do ſo effectually, 
cauſed all the holes out of which the y appeared, to be 
carefully bored and drilled with an iron inſtrument, ſo 
that we cannot ſuppoſe but their bodies muſt have been 
entirely cruſhed to a pulp: nevertheleſs, they again ap- 

ared in a few weeks, from the very ſame places. 

Plate XXIV. fig. 1- repreſents the actinia ſoeiata, 
or cluſtered animal- flower, deſeribed by Mr Ellis, with 
its radieal tube adhering to a rock: (a) One of the ani- 
mals ſtretehing out its claws. Fig. 2. A perpendicular 
diſſection of one of the bodies, to ſhew the gullet, in- 
teſtines, ſtomach, and fibres or tendons that move the 
claws : (a) A young one arifing out of the adherin 
tube. Fig. 3. The actinia aſter, or animal- flower of the 
newly ceded iſlands. Fig. 4. The actinia anemone, or 
ſea · anemony from the ſame place. Fig. 5. The under part 
of the ſame by which it adheres to the rocks. Fig. 6. 
The actima helianthus, or the ſea-ſun-flower from ditto. 
Fig. 7. The under part of the ſame. Fig. 8. The 
actinia dianthus, or ſea-carnation, from the rocks at 
Haſtings in Suſſex. This animal adheres by its tail, or 
fucker, to the under part of the projecting rocks op- 
polite to the town; and, when the tide is out, has the 


appearance of a long white fig : this is the form of 
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it when put into a glaſs of ſea- water. It is introdu. 
ced here as a new variety of this animal not yet de- 
ſerĩibed. 

ANIMAL Spirits, See Nxxvous Fluid. 

ANIMAL Subſtances. See CutmisTy, no 62, 519, 

AximaLl Syſtem denotes the whole claſs of beings 


ein 


endowed with animal life, otherwiſe called Animal 
Kingdom. | 

Pairing of Animals. See PairinG. 

ANI LCULE, in general, ſignifies a little ani. 

mal; and thus the term might be applied to every ani. 
mal which is confiderably inferior in ſize to ourſelves, 
It hath been cuſtomary, however, to diſtinguiſh by the 
name of animalcules only ſuch animals as, are of a ſize 
ſo diminutive, that their true figure cannot be diſcerned 
without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes ; and more eſpecially it 
is applied to ſuch as are altogether inviſible to the na- 
ked eye, and cannot even be perceived to exiſt but by 
the aſſiſtance of microſcopes, 
By the help of magnitying glaſſes, we are brought 
into a kind of new world; and numberleſs animals are 
diſcovered, which from, their minuteneſs muſt otherwiſe 
for ever have eſcaped. our obſervation : and how many 
kinds of theſe inviſibles there may be, is till unknown; 
as they are diſcerned of all ſizes, from thoſe which are 
barely inviſible to the naked eye, to ſuch as reſiſt the 
action of the microſcope, as the fixed ftars do that of 
the teleſcope, and with the belt magnifiers hitherto in- 
vented appear only as ſo many moving points. 

The ſmalleſt living creatures our inſtruments can 
ſhew are thoſe that inhabit the waters: for though poſ- 
ſibly animalcules equally minute, or perhaps more ſo, 
may fly in the air, or creep upon the earth, it is ſcarce 
poſſible to bring ſuch under our examination ; but wa- 
ter being tranſparent, and confining the creatures in it, 
we are able, by applying a drop of it to our glaſſes, to 
diſcover, to a certain degree of ſmallneſs, all that it 
contains, —Some of the moſt curious of theſe animal- 
cules, which have been deſcribed by microſcopical ob- 
ſervers, we ſhall here give an account of. 

1. The Hair-like Inſect. This is ſo called by Mr Ba- 
ker on account of its ſhape ; being extremely ſlender, 
and frequently an hundred and fifty times as long as 
broad. The body or middle part, which is nearly 
{traight, appears, in ſome, compoſed of ſuch rings as the 
windpipe of land- animals is made up of; but in others, 
ſeems rather ſcaled, or made up of rings that obliquely 
croſs one another. Its two ends are hooked or bent, 
pretty nearly in the ſame degree, but in a direction op- 
poſite to one another; and as no eyes can be diſcern- 
ed, it is difficult to judge which is the bead or tail. Its 
progreſſive * motion is very fingular, being performed 
by turning upon one end as a centre, and deſcribing al- 
moſt a quarter of a circle with the other, as repreſented 
in the figure. Its motions are very flow, and requre 
much patience and attention in the obſerver. Theſe 
creatures are ſo ſmall, that millions of millions of them 
might be contained in an inch ſquare, When viewed 
ſingly, they are exceedingly tranſparent, and of a beau- 
tiful green colour; but when numbers of them are 
brought together, they become opaque, loſe their green 


colour, and grow entirely black. 


Notwithſtanding the extreme minuteneſs of theſe ani- 
malcules, they feem to be fond of ſociety ; for, 
viewing for ſome time a parcel of them taken up at 
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Animal- random, they will be ſeen diſpoſing themſelves in a kind 

cue. of regular order F. If a multitude of them are put into 
du "I a jar of water, they will form themſelves into a regular 
(4 body, and aſcend {lowly to the top, where, after they 
+ liz. have remained for ſome time expoſed to the air, their 
green colour changes to a beautiful ſky-blue. When 
they are weary of this ſituation, they form themſelves 
into a kind of rope, which ſlowly deſcends as low as 
they intend z but if they happen to be cloſe to the fide 
of the jar, they will deſcend it. They are ſo near- 
ly of the ſpecific gravity of water itſelf, that they will 
either remain at the bottom, float on the ſurface, or be 
ſuſpended in the middle, according as they are origi- 
nally placed, or as they themſelves have a mind. 

A ſmall quantity of the matter containing theſe ani- 
Fig. 3 malcules ę having been put into a jar of water, it ſo hap- 
pened, that one part went down immediately to the 
bottom, whilſt the other continued floating on the top. 
When things had remained for ſome time in this con- 
dition, each of theſe ſwarms of animalcules began to 

row weary of its ſituation, and had a mind to change 
its quarters. Both armies, therefore, ſet out at the ſame 
time, the one proceeding upwards, and the other down+ 
5 wards; ſo that, after ſome hours journey, they met in 
ems poſe the middle. A defire of knowing how they- would be- 
tobe . have on this occaſion engaged the obſerver to watch 
= of (a. them carefully; and to his ſurpriſe he ſaw the army 
ricity, that was marching upwards, open to the right and left, 
to make room for thoſe that were deſcending. Thus, 
without confuſion or intermixture, each held on its way; 
the army that was going up, marching in two columns 
to the top, and the other proceeding in one column to 
the bottom, as if each had been 3 the direction of 

1 wile leaders. 

Found in The hair- like inſect was firſt diſcovered in a ditch at 


— Norwich, one end of which communicates with the ri- 


which ſeveral kennels empty themſelves. The length of 
this ditch, when Mr Baker wrote his account of this 
animalcule, was at leaſt 100 yards, and its breadth 
nine. The bottom, for more than a foot thick, was co- 
vered with a blackiſh green ſubſtance, in appearance 
like mud, made up for the moſt part of theſe inſects; 
but, ſuppoſing only an half er a quarter part of it to 
be compoſed of them, according to the dimenſions we 
have given, their numbers muſt exceed all imagination. 
2. Eeli in paſte, &. When paſte is allowed to ſtand 
till it becomes ſour, it is then found to be the habita- 
tion of numberleſs animalcules, which may be diſcern- 
ed by the naked eye; and though their form cannot be 
perfectly diſtinguiſhed, their motion is very percep- 
tible, and the whole paſte will ſeem to be animated. 
A. : Fig. 4. repreſents one of theſe anguillæ magnified. 
4 The moſt remarkable property of theſe inſets 1s, that 
they are viviparous. If one of them is cut thro” near 

the middle, ſeveral oval bodies of different ſizes will be 
ſeen to iſſue forth. Theſe are young anguillz, each of 
them coiled up and incloſed in its proper membrane, 
which is ſo exquiſitely fine, as ſcarce to be diſcernible by 
the greateſt magnifier, while it incloſes the embryo ani- 
mal. The largeſt and moſt forward immediately break 
through this covering, unfold themſelves, and wriggle 
about in the water nimbly ; others get out, uncoil, and 
move themſelves about more ſlowly ; and the leaſt ma- 
ture continue entirely without motion. The uterus, 
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ver there, and the other end with a ſecond ditch into 
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or veſſel that contains all theſe oval bodies, is compo» Animd- 
ſed of many ringlets, not unlike the aſpera arteria of __<<- 
land-animals, and ſeems to be confiderably elaſtic; for Plate XXIV 
as ſoon as the animalcule is cut in two, the oval bodies (A) 
are thruſt out with ſome degree of violence, from the 
ſpringing-back or action of this bowel. An hundred and 
upwards of the "oy ones have been ſeen to iſſue from 
the body of one ſingle cel, whereby the prodigous in- 
creaſe of them 9 accounted for; as probably ſe- 
vera] ſuch numerous generations are produced in a ſhort. 
time. They ſeem to be all prolific; and unleſs trial 
happens to be made upon one that has brought forth all 
its young, or when the paſte has been kept for a very long 
time, the experiment will always ſucceed. — This pro- 
y of theſe eels being viviparous, renders it highly 

improbable that they ever become flies. 

Animalcules of a ſimilar kind are likewiſe found in 
vinegar; and like thoſe already deſcribed, are found to 
be viviparous. But it is not only in acid matters that 
ſuch appearances are obſerved. In ſome fields of wheat, Similar 
many grains may be obſerved, that appear blackiſh out- creatures 
wardly, as if ſcorched ; but, when opened, are found to 1 
contain a ſoft white ſubſtance, which, attentively conſi- * 
dered, appears to be nothing elſe than a congeries of 


threads or fibres lying cloſe to each other in a parallel 


dire&tion, much reſembling the unripe down of ſome 
thiſtles on cutting open the flower-heads before they 
begin to blow. This fibrous matter diſcovers not the 
leaſt ſign of life or motion, unleſs water is applied; but 
immediately on wetting, provided the grains of wheat 
have been newly gathered, the ſuppoſed fibres feparate, 
and appear to be living creatures. 'Their motions at 
firſt are very languid; but gradually become more vi- 
gorous, twiſting and wriggling themſelves ſomewhat in 
the manner of the eels in paſte, but always ſlower than 
they, and with a great deal of leſs regularity. 
If the grains of wheat are grown dry by keeping, 

and in that condition are cut open, the fibrous matter 
is very diſtinguiſhable; and, on putting water to it, will 
ſeparate with great readineſs, and ſeem like fine tubes 
or threads tapering at both ends: but not the leaſt mo- 
tion will be perceived till they have been in water for ſe- 
veral hours, and ſometimes they will never move at all. 10 
But if the ſame grains are ſteeped in water for three or How diſco- 
four hours, or buried for ſome days in the earth till verable. 
they are fully ſaturated with moiſture, and then open- 
ed with a penknife ; on taking out a ſmall portion of 
the white matter carefully, and ſpreading it thin upon 
a ſlip of glaſs, the animalcules will be ſeen bundled to- 
gether, and extended longitudinally, but without mo- 
tion : and though, upon the application of water, they 
will not revive {o ſoon as thoſe taken from freſh grains, 
whoſe moiſture has never been exhaled ; yet, 2 re- 
maining an hour or two in water, they are conſtantly 
found alive and vigorous, even though the grains have 
been kept in a dry condition for ſeveral years. —It is precautions 
neceſſary, however, to adapt, m ſome meaſure, the neceſſary in 
time of continuing the grains in water or earth to the making the 
age and dryneſs of them: for if they are not opened *Periment. 
before they are too much ſoftened, the animalcules will 
be dead; and unleſs the huſks are opened to let thoſe 
creatures out after they have been ſteeped, they ine- 
vitably periſh in them : otherwiſe, they will continue 
alive in water for many months; and, ſhould the water 
dry away, may be revived again by giving them a freſh 
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Animal- ſupply. 
cule. 3. The Proteus. This animalcule has been dignified 
Plate XXIV by Mr Baker with the name of Proteus, on account of 
(A) its aſſuming a great number of different ſhapes, ſo as 

12 {ſcarce to be known as the ſame animal in its various 
| * transformations; and indeed unleſs it be carefully watch- 
ed while paſſing from one ſhape to another, it will often 
become fadenty inviſible, as happened more than once 
13 to Mr Baker. 

2 When water, wherein any ſort of vegetable has been 
TT” infuſed, or animals preſerved, has ſtood quietly for 
ſome days, or weeks, in any glaſs or other veſſel, a 
ſlimy ſubſtance will be collected about the ſides: ſome 
of which being taken up with the point of a penknife, 
placed on a flip of glaſs in a drop of water, and looked 
at through the microſcope, will be found to harbour 
ſeveral kinds of little animals that are ſeldom found 
14 ſwimming about at large; among which the proteus is 
Its ſb.pe, one. Its ſhape is better underſtood from the figure, 
colour, &e. than from any deſcription that could be given. Its 
ſubſtance and colour ſeems to reſemble that of a ſnail ; 
and its whole ſhape ſeems to bear a conſiderable reſem- 
blance to that of a ſwan. It ſwims to and fro with 
great vivacity : but will now and then ſtop for a mi- 
nute or two; during which time its long neck is uſual- 
ly employed as far as it can reach, forwards, and on 
every ſide, with a ſomewhat flow, but equable mo- 
tion, like that of a ſnake, frequently extending thrice 
the length of its body, and ſeemingly in ſearch of food. 
There are no eyes, nor any opening in the head like 
a mouth, to be diſcerned: but its actions plainly prove 
it to be an animal that can ſee; for though multitudes 
of different animalcules ſwim about in the ſame water, 
and its own progreſſive motion is very ſwift, it never 
ſtrikes againſt any of them, but directs its courſe be- 
tween them with a dexterity wholly unaccountable 

15 ſnould we ſuppoſe it deſtitute of ſiglit. | 
Its transfor- When the proteus is alarmed, it ſuddenly draws in 
mations. jts long neck, repreſented in fig. 5. and 6. transform- 
| ing itſelf into the ſhape repreſented 1n fig. 7. when it 
becomes more opaque, and moves about very flowly 
with the large end foremoſt. When it has continued 
ſome time in this poſture, it will often, inſtead of the 
head and neck it had formerly, put forth -a new one, 
with a kind of wheel machinery, repreſented fig. 8. 
the motions of which draw a current of water to it from 
a conſiderable diſtance. Having often pulled in and 
thrult out this ſhort head, ſometimes with and ſome- 
times withont the wheel-work, the creature, as if 
_ weary, will remain motionleſs for a while; then its head 
and long neck will be very ſlowly protruded, as in fig. g. 
and it ſoon reſumes its former agility. Sometimes it 
16 diſpoſes of its neck and head as repreſented in fig. 10. 
Vorticella, 4. The Wheel- Animal, or Vorticella. This wonder— 
wherefound ful animalcule is found in rain-water that has ſtood 
ſome days in leaden gutters, or in hollows of lead on 
the tops of houſes ; or in the ſlime or ſediment left by 
ſuch water; and perhaps may alſo be found in other 
places : but if the water ſtanding in gutters of lead, or 
the ſediment left behind it, has any thing of a red co- 


lour in it, one may be almoſt certain of finding them. 


thercin. "Though it diſcovers no figns of life except 
when in the water, yet it is capable of continuing alive 
for many months after it is taken out of the water, and 
kept iu a tate as dry as duſt, In this ſtate it is of a glo- 
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bular ſhape, exceeds not the bigneſs of a grain of ſand, 


and no ſigns of life appear: but, being put into water, 
in the ſpace of half an hour, a languid motion beging, 
the globule turns itſelf about, lengthens itſelf by flow 
degrees, aſſumes the form of a lively maggot, and moſt 
commonly in a few minutes afterwards puts out its 


wheels; ſwimming vigorouſly through the water, as if 


in ſearch of food; or elſe, fixing itſelf by the tail, works 
the wheels in ſuch a manner as to bring its food to it. 
Fig. 23. and 24. ſhew the wheel-animal in its glo- 
bular form; fig. 11. and 12. in its maggot ſtate; and 
fig. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22. ſhew 
the different appearances of its wheels, and alſo its va- 


rious intermediate changes between the globular and 
maggot ſtate, , 


The moſt remarkable part of this animalcule is its ts . 
wheel-work. This conſiſts of a couple of ſemicircular work deicri. 
inſtruments, round the edges of which many little fi- bed 


brillæ move themſelves very briſkly, ſometimes with a 
kind of rotation, and ſometimes in a trembling or vi- 
brating manner. When in this ſtate, it ſometimes un- 
faſtens its tail, and ſwims along with a great deal of 
ſwiftneſs, ſeemingly in purſuit of its prey. Sometimes 
the wheels ſeem to be entire circles, armed with ſmall 
teeth like thoſe of the balance-wheel of a watch, ap- 
pearing projected forwards beyond the head, and ex- 
tending ſideways ſomewhat wider than its diameter, 
The teeth or cogs of theſe wheels ſeem to ſtand very 
regularly at equal diſtances : but the figure of them 
varies according to their poſition, the degree of their 
protruſion, a perhaps the will of the animal itſelf, 
They appear ſometimes like minute oblong ſquares, ri- 
ſing at right angles from the periphery off a circle, hike 
ancient battlements on a round tower; at other times 
they terminate in ſharp points, and all together reſemble 
a kind of Gothic crown. 'They are often ſeen in a kind 
of curvular direction, all bending the ſame way, and 
ſeeming hke ſo many hooks ; and now and then the 
ends of them will be perceived to be clubbed like mal- 
lets. This figure, however, as well as the firſt, they aſ- 
ſume but rarely. 

As theſe wheels are every where exceſſively tranſpa- 
rent, except about their circular rim or edge, where 
the cogs are ſet; it is very difficult to determine by 
what contrivance they are turned about, or what their 


13 
real figure is, though they ſeem exactly to reſemble Sbeu allt 
It is alſo hardly mars 
poſſible to be certain whether thoſe circular bodies in ,; 


wheels moving round upon an axis. 


which the teeth are ſet, are of a flat form, or hollow 
and conical ; but they ſeem rather to be of a conical 
figure. The difficulty of conceiving how an articula- 
tion could he contrived fo as to — a real rotation, 
hath cauſed many people imagine that there was a de- 
ception in this caſe: but Mr Baker aſſures us, that, when 
the wheels are fully protruded, they never fail to ſhew 
all the viſible marks of a regular rotation; and, in ſome 
politions, the ſame cogs or teeth may be traced by the 
eye during a complete revolution. 


All the actions of this creature ſeem to imply ſaga- She 


city and quickneſs of ſenſation, 
motion in the water, they inſtantly draw in their wheels; 
and Mr Baker conjectures, that their eyes are lodged 
ſomewhere about the wheels: becauſe, while in the 
maggot · ſtate, its motions are ſlow and blundering; but, 


after the wheels are protruded, they are performed en 
grea 
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great regularity, ſwiftneſs, and ſteadineſs. 

Notwithſtanding the minuteneſs of this animalcule, 
the microſcope generally diſcovers others in the ſame 
drop of water, compared with which the wheel. animal 
may be ſaid to be a whale. The tranſparency of its bo- 
dy, therefore, allows its internal parts to be ſeen, which 
cannot be perceived in the minuteſt animalcules on ac- 
count of the ſmallneſs of their ſize. a, Is the appearance 
of the head; and, though it is every where tranſparent, 
a ring or circle more particularly remarkable for its 
clearneſs is commonly perceived about the middle of 
the forehead, a little above the mouth. This, Mr Ba- 
ker thinks, might juſtly be called the ſeat of the brain. 
Many veſſels which ſeem to take their origin from 
thence are diſcernible in the head, wherein ſome tranſ- 
parent fluid appears continually agitated by a kind of 
fluctuating motion. 

The thorax, 5, is joined to the head by a very ſhort 
neck, c, and appears to be about the ſixth part of the 
whole length of the animal. In the middle of the 
thorax is placed the heart, d, where its ſyſtole and dia- 
ſtole is plainly viſible. It is ſeen through the back of 
the inſect, ſhutting and opening alternately with great 
regularity and exactneſs. Its ſize is proportionable to 
the creature's bigneſs; and its ſhape, _—_ the ſyſtole, 
is nearly circular, being compoſed — y of two ſe- 
milunar parts, which then approach each other late- 
rally, and form between them a roundiſh or horſe-ſhoe 
like figure, whoſe upper fide 1s flat, and the under one 
convex. The diaſtole is performed by a ſeeming ſe- 
paration, or opening, of theſe two ſemilunar parts, 
whereby the tranſverſe diameter of the heart 1s very 
much enlarged. This ſeparation begins exactly in the 
middle of the lower part next the tail; and opens to 
ſuch a conſiderable width upwards, that the two parts, 
when at their utmoſt diſtenſion, ſeem only joined by an 
arched veſſel at their anterior end. The alternate mo- 
tions of contraction and dilatation are performed with 
great ſtrength and vigour, in pretty much the ſame 
time as the pulſations of the arteries of a man in health. 
The motions of the heart are communicated to all the 
internal parts of the thorax; and ſeem to extend a great 
deal further; for a ſtrict examination diſcovers, at the 
ſame time, throughout the whole animal, contractions 
and dilatations going on, that are apparently corre- 
ipondent thereto. heſe motions of the heart, how- 
ever, are ſometimes ſuſpended, or imperceptible, for two 
or three minutes; after which they are renewed, and 
£0 on again with the ſame regularity as before. From 
the under part of the thorax proceeds a ſmall tranſpa- 
rent horn repreſented at a fig. 11. and 12. It is never 
viſible but when the animal turns on its back or fide. 

The blood or circulating fluid of the wheel-animal is 
ſo abſolutely colourleſs, that the current of it through 
the veſſels is indiſtinguiſhable by glaſſes. A ſort of ir- 
regular agitation of ſome fluid is indeed perceived, 
which is perhaps a compound motion of currents run- 
ning different ways, and forming ſuch an appearance, 
tho? no ſingle current is any where diſtinctly viſible. 

| Immediately below the thorax is another annular di- 
vilion, e, joining upwards to the thorax, and down- 
wards to the abdomen, the entrance whereof it ſerves 
vccitionally to enlarge or diminiſh. The abdomen, /, 
is by much the largeſt part of the animal, and contains 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. When the inſect is full of 
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food, theſe bowels appear opaque and of a blood-red 
colour, extending quite through the belly and great 
part of the tail, and exhibiting a variety of . 


Animal- 
cule. 


— ꝰ— 


ions Plate XXIV 


and dilatations. The belly is capable of ſtretching out (A) 


greatly in length, or being ſhortened very much, and 
widening its diameter. ſt aſſumes many ſhapes, and 


2 occaſionally a caſe for all the other parts of the 
ody. 


2 
Beſides the abovementioned one, there are found in Other 


the waters ſeveral other ſpecies of animals furniſhed of wheel- 


with wheels, ſome of which appear to have a rotatory, 
and others a vibratory, motion. Fig. 25. repreſents a 
kind found in the ditch at Norwich, where the hair- 
like inſect is produced. They differ from the forego- 
ing only in having very long tails. Fig. 26, 27, and 
28, repreſent a ſpecies of wheel-animals, which are alſo 
covered with ſhells. The body of this ſpecies conſiſts 
of three parts, in like manner as the other; only the 
thorax and abdomen, in this, are not ſeparated by any 
gut, or intermediate veſſel, but are joined immediately 
_—_— The heart is plainly perceived, having a re- 
gular ſyſtole and diaſtole, at a, as in the former ſpe- 
cies. Theſe creatures occaſionally draw themſelves in- 
tirely within their ſhells; and the ſhell then appears 
terminated by fix ſhort ſpikes on one fide, and two on 
the other. 

The young ones of this ſpecies are carried in oval ſac- 
culi, or integuments, faſtened externally to the lower- 
part of their ſhells ſomewhere about the tail: theſe ſac- 
culi are ſometimes opaque only at one end, and ſeem- 
ingly empty at the other; ſometimes they appear o- 
paque in the middle, with a tranſparency all round, as 
in tip. 26. When a young one is about to burit its in- 
teguments, the parent aſſiſts it greys by wagging its 
tail, and ſtriking the oval bag, ſo that the young one's 
head becomes as it were forced into the water, though 
the tail cannot be ſo ſoon diſengaged. 
tion the young one ſets its wheels a-going, and exerts 
all its endeavours to free itſelf from its- confinement. 
When it has got clear, it ſwims away, wagging its tail 
as the old one does, and leaving the integument adhe- 
ring to the ſhell of the parent. The old one then uſes 
a number of efforts to get rid of this incumbrance, ſtri- 
king againſt it with her tail, fixing the end of her tail 
upon it, and then darting her body forward; with ſe- 


veral very odd motions not eaſy to be deſcribed. This 


kind. of wheel-animals are great tormentors of the wa- 
ter-flea, Pulex aquaticus arboreſcens of Swammerdam ; 
of which a figure is given from that author (Plate 
XXIV. B): hg. 2. ſhews the natural ſize of the flea; 
and fig. 1. ſhews it magnified, with ſome of the wheel- 
—— adhering to it. Theſe inſects are often found 
in great numbers in the ſame waters: and when that is 
the caſe, it is not uncommon to diſcover five or ſix of 
theſe cruſtaceous wheel- animals faſtened by their tail to 
the ſhell or horns of the flea; cauſing it, ſeemingly, a 
vaſt deal of uneaſineſs; nor can they be driven away, or 
ſhaken off, by all the efforts the flea can uſe for that 
purpoſe. 

5. The Bell-flower Animal, or Plumed Polype. Theſe 
animalcules dwell in colonies together, from ten to. fif- 
tcen, (ſeldom falling ſhort of the former number, or 
exceeding the latter), in a ſlimy kind of mucilaginous 
or gelatinous caſe; which, out of the water, has no de- 
termined form, appearing like a little lump of * 
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Animal- bat, when expanded therein, has ſome reſemblance to 
cule. che figure of a bell with its mouth upwards; and is 
Plate XXIV uſually about half an inch long, and a quarter of an 
(* inch in diameter. Theſe bells, or colonies, are to be 
25 found adhering to the large leaves of duckweed, and 
Made rea other aquatic plants. They may be moſt. eaſily diſco- 
rea.  vered by letting a quantity of water, with duckweed in 
it, ſtand quietly for three or four hours in glaſs-veſlels 
in a window, or other place whence a ftrong light 
comes: for then, if any are about the duckweed, they 
will be found, on careful inſpection, extending them- 
ſelves out of their caſes, and making an elegant ap- 
pearance. | 

The bell, or caſe, which theſe animals inhabit, being 

very tranſparent, all the motions of its inhabitants may 
be diſcerned through it diſtinctly. It ſeems divided in- 
ternally into —. apartments, or rather to contain ſe- 
veral ſmaller ſacculi, each of which incloſes one of theſe 
animals. 'The openings at the tops of thefe ſacculi, are 
but juſt ſufſicient to admit the creature's head and a 
ſmall part of its body to be thruft out beyond them, 
the reſt remaining always in the caſe. It can, how- 
ever, occalionally retire into its caſe altogether ; and 
never fails to do ſo when alarmed by any ſudden mo- 
tion of the water, or of the veſſel] which contains it. 

Beſides the particular and ſeparate motion which each 
of theſe creatures 1s able to exert within its own caſe, 
and independent of the reſt; the whole colony together 
has a power of altering the poſition of the bell, or even 
of removing it from one place to another; and hence 
this bell is Eb found ſtanding perfectly upright, 
as in fig. 29 and 33, and ſometimes bending the upper 
part downwards, as in fig. 30. As theſe animalcules 
ſeem not to chuſe to ſtay together in ſocieties whoſe 
number exceeds 15; when the colony happens to in- 
creaſe in number, the bell may be obſerved to ſplit gra- 
dually, beginning from about the middle of the upper 
or anterior extremity, and proceeding downwards to- 
wards the bottom, as in fig. 32. till they at laſt ſepa- 
rate intirely, and become two complete colonies inde- 
pendent of each other, one of which ſometimes removes 
to another part of the veſſel. 

The arms of each individual of this colony are ſet 
round the head, to the number of 40, having each the 
figure of an Italic / one of whoſe hooked ends is fa- 
ſtened to the head; and all together, when expanded, 
compoſe a figure ſhaped ſomewhat like a horſe's ſhoe, 
convex on the fide next the body, but gradually open- 
ing and turning outwards, ſo as to leave a conſiderable 
area within the outer extremities of the arms. When 
the arms are thus extended, the creature, by giving them 
a vibrating motion, can produce a current in the water, 
which brings the animalcules, or whatever other mi- 
nute bodies are within the ſphere of its action, with 
great velocity to its mouth, ſituated between the arms; 
where they are taken in if liked, or driven away by a 
contrary motion. The food is conveyed immediately 
from the mouth or opening between the arms, through 
a narrow neck, into a nov ag ſeemingly correſpondent 
to the eſophagus in land- animals; down which it paſ- 
ſes into the ſtomach, where it remains for ſome time, 
and then 1s voided upwards, in ſmall round pellets, thro? 
a gut whoſe exit is near the neck. The body conſiſts of 
three diviſions; in the uppermoſt of which are contain- 
ed all the abovementioned inteſtines, which are only to 
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be diſcerned when the creature is full, at which time 
they become opaque, The other two diviſions, which 
are probably fixed to the bell, ſeem to be of no other uſe 
than to give the creature a power of contraction and 
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Cule, 


pus 


extenſion. The arms are not able to contract like thoſe 8 


of the common polypi; but, when the animal retires 
into its caſe, they are brought together in a cloſe and 
curious order, ſo as to be eafily drawn in. Though 
their Pre appearance when expanded is that of a 
cup whoſe baſe and top are of an horſe-ſhoe form, they 
ſometimes ſeparate into four parts, and range themſelyes 
as in fig. 36. ſo as to reſemble four ſeparate plumes of 
feathers. Tho' their eyes cannot be diſcovered, yet Mr 7 
Baker thinks they have ſome perception of the light: bue a fe. 
for, when kept in the dark, they always remain con. cehton «f 
tracted; but, on being expoſed to the light of the ſun "ght, 
or of a candle, they conſtantly extend their arms, and 
ſhew evident ſigns of being pleaſed. _ 

Fig. 29. repreſents one complete colony or bell ſtand. 
ing erect, with all the animals out of their kingdom, 
and their arms extended, exhibiting all together a very 
pretty appearance. à repreſents two oval bodies, ſup. 
poſed by Mr Baker to be eggs. | 

Fig. 30. ſhews all the creatures withdrawn into their 
cells, and the end of the bell hanging downwards, 

Fig. 33. ſhews the bell erect, . only one of the 
animals coming out, in order to ſhow its connection 
with the bell. 6 

Fig. 34. ſhews the head and arms of a ſingle polype 
cloſing together, and diſpoſing themſelves in order to 
be drawn into the bell. 

Fig. 35. ſhews one complete animal greatly magni- 
fied, to ſhow its ſeveral parts more diſtinctly; viz. a, 
the head, reſembling an horſe-ſhoe; bb, the arms ſeen 
from one fide; c, the narrow neck; d, the eſophagus; 
e, the ſtomach; F, the gut or laſt inteſtine thro? which 
the food paſſes after being digeſted in the ſtomach; 4 
the anus, where the fæces are diſcharged in little pel- 
lets; + i, that part of the bell which ſurrounds the body 
of the animal, and cloſes upon it when it retires down. 

Fig. 37. the head and arms ſeen in front. 9 

6. The Globe- animal. This animalcule, reprefented Globe u 
fig. 38. ſcems exactly globular, having no appearance 
of either head, tail, or fins. It moves in all directions, 
forwards or backwards, up or down, either _ o- 
ver and over like a bowl, ſpinning horizontally li ea 
top, or gliding along ſmoothly without turning itſelf 
at all. Sometimes its motions are ſlow, at other times 
very ſwift; and, when it pleaſes, it can turn round, as 
it were upon an axis, very nimbly, without removing 
out of its place. The whole body is tranſparent, ex- 
cept where the circular black ſpots are ſhewn in the 
figure. Some of the animals have no ſpots, and others 
from one to ſeven, The ſurface of the whole body ap- 
pears, in ſome, as if all over dotted with points; in o- 

thers, as if granulated like ſhagreen ; but their more 
eneral appearance is, as if beſet thinly round with 
| on moveable hairs or briſtles, which probably are 
the inſtruments by which their motions are performe 
Theſe animalcules may be ſeen by the naked eye, but 
appear only like moving points. 1 

7. The Pipe- animal. Theſe creatures are found on wy 
the coaſt of Norfolk, living in ſmall tubes or caſes of 9% 
ſandy matter, in ſuch multitudes as to compoſe a ma 


ſometimes of three feet in length. Fig. 39- ous 
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ue: piece of ſueh a congeries broke off, where a 4 a a repre- 
"at. ſent the mouths or openings of the pipes wherein the 
—Lx1V little animals make their abode, Fig. 40. ſhews one 
knole pipe, with its inhabitant, ſeparated from the reſt, 
and magnified nine or ten times in diameter. The 

pe or caſe þ is made of ſand, intermixed here and there 
with minute ſhells, and all cemented together by a glu- 
tinous flime, probably ifſuing from the animal's own 
body c, which is compoſed of muſcular ringlets like 
thoſe of a worm, capable of great extenſion or con- 
traction. The anterior end or Ling: d, is exceeding- 
ly beautiful, having round it a double row of little arms 
diſpoſed in a very regular order, and probably capable 
of extenſion, in order to catch its food, and bring it 
«ms to its mouth. Some of theſe tubes are found etriked, 
14 petri- and conſtitute one ſpecies of fringoides. 
. 8. An Inſect with net: lile- arme. The properties and 
dunn ſhape of this little animal are very extraordinary. It is 
ect wil . . 
ike found only in caſcades, where the water runs very ſwift. 
ms. There theſe inſets are found in cluſters, ſtanding e- 
rect on their tails; and reſembling, when all together, 
the combs of bees at the time they are filled with their 
aurcliz. On being taken out of the water, they ſpin 
threads, by which they hang exactly in the ſame man- 
ner as the garden-ſpider. Fe. 42. ſhews one of theſe 
inſets magnified. , Its body appears curiouſly turned 
as on a lathe; and at the tail are three ſharp ſpines, on 
which it raiſes itſelf, and ſtands upright in the water: 
but the moſt curious apparatus is about its head, where 
it is furniſhed with two inſtruments like fans or nets, 
which ferve to provide its food. Theſe it frequently 
ſpreads oft and draws in again; and when drawn up they 
are folded together with the utmoſt nicety and exactneſs, 
ſo as to be indifcernible when brought cloſe to the bo- 
dy. At the bottom of theſe fans a couple of claws 
are faltened to the lower part of the head, which, every 
time the nets are drawn in, conduct to the mouth of the 
animal whatever 1s taken in them. When the creature 
doth not employ its nets, it thruſts out-a pair of ſharp 
horns, as in fig. 41. where the inſet is ſhewn magni- 
hed about 400 times. 

Some of theſe creatures being kept with water in a 
vial, moſt of them died in two days; and the reſt, ha- 
ving ſpun themſelyes tranſparent caſes, (which were 
faſtened either to the ſides of the glaſs, or to pieces 
of graſs put into it,) ſeemed to be K — ed into a kind 
of chryſalis: but before taking this . they ap- 
peared as in fig. 43. which ſhape they likewiſe aſſumed 
when weary with catching their food, or when lying 
in wait for it. None of them lived above three days; 

3 and though freſh water was given them two or three 
. times a-day, yet in a few hours it would ſtink to a 
Ming war degree ſcarce conceivable, and that too at ſeveral yards 

diſtance, though, in proportion to the water, all the 
included inſects were not more than as 1 to 1,150,000. 
L his makes it probable, that it is neceſſary for them to 
live in a rapid ſtream, leſt they ſhould be poiſoned by 
the effluvia iſſuing from their own bodies, as no doubt 
. they were in the vial. 
mn 9. 4 curious aquatic worm. This animalcule is 
ſewn, magnified, at fig. 31. It is found in ditch- 
water; and is of various ſizes, from g to + an inch in 
length, About the head it has ſomewhat of a yellow- 
a colour; but all the reſt of the body is perfectly co- 
vurleſs and tranſparent, except the inteſtines, which 
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are conſiderably opaque, and diſpoſed as in the figure, Animat- 
Along its ſides are ſeveral papillz, with Jong hairs grow- _ 
ing Gas them: it has two black eyes, and is very Plate XXIV 
nimble. But the moſt remarkable thing in this crea- (5) 

ture, is a Jong horn or proboſcis; which, in the large ones, ., _ 
may be ſeen with the naked eye, if the water is clear, proboſcis. 
and is ſometimes of an inch in length: this it waves 

to and fro as it moves in the water, or creeps up the fide 

of the glaſs; but it is not known whether it is hollow, 

or of what uſe it is to the creature itſelf, 

10. Spermatic Animals, and Animalcala Infuſoria. 36 
The diſcovery of living animalcules in the ſemen of Spermatic 
moſt animals, is claimed by Mr Lewenbock and Mr Ni- . 
cholas Hartſocker; who both ſay, they publiſhed it vered. 
about the end of the year 1677, or beginning of 1678: 
but Mr Lewenhoek having given the moſt particular 
deſcription of, and made by Er the greateſt number of 
experiments concerning them, the diſcovery is com- 
monly attributed to him. 

According to this naturaliſt, theſe animalcules are 35 
found in the ſemen maſculinum of every kind of ani- General a9 
mal; but their general appearance is very much the Pearancetne 
ſame, nor doth their ſize differ in proportion to the e 
bulk of the animal to which they belong. The bodies K : 
of all of them ſeem to be of an oblong oval form, with 
long tapering ſlender tails iſſuing from them; and as 
by this ſhape they reſemble tadpo/cs, they have been 
frequently called by that name; tho” the tails of them, 
in proportion to their bodies, are much longer than the 
tails of tadpoles are: and it is obfervable, that the ani- 
malcules in the ſemen of fiſhes, have tails much longer 
and more ſlender, than the tails of thoſe in other ani- 
mals; inſomuch, that the extremity of them is not to- 
be diſcerned without the beſt glaſics, and the utmoſt 
attention. Lig. 21. Ne 1, 2, 3, 4, repreſent the ſper- Plate XXtV 
matic animalcula of the rabbit; and Ne 5, 6, 7, 8, thoſe (B 
of a dog; according to Mr Lewenhock. 233 

The numbers of theſe animalcula are inconceivable, Inconceiy- 
On viewing with a microſcope, the milt, or ſemen maſ. bels num 
culinum of a living cod-fiſh, innumerable multitudes of ee gh 
animalcules were und therein, of ſuck a diminutĩve ſize, 
that he ſuppoſed at leaſt 10,000 of them capable of 
being contained in the bulk of a grain of fand; whence 
he concludes, that the milt of this fingle fiſh contained 
more living animalcules than there are to be found peo- 
ple living in the whole world. To find the compara- 
tive ſize of theſe animalcules, Mr Lewenhoek placed 
an hair of his head near them; which hair, through his 
microſcope, appeared an inch in breadth; and he was 
ſatisfied, that at leaſt 60 ſuch animaleules could eafily 
lie within that diameter ; whence, their bodies being 
ſpherical, it follows, that 216,000 of them are but e- 
qual to a globe whoſe diameter is the breadth of a hair. 

He obſerved, that, when the water wherewith he had 
diluted the ſemen of a cod-fiſh was exhaled, the little 
bodies of the animalcules burft in pieces; which did 
not happen to thoſe in the femen of a ram: and this he 
imputes to the greater firmneſs and conſiſtency of the 
latter, as the fleſh of a land-animal is more compact 
than fiſh. 20 


Theſe animalcules appear to be very vigorous, and Are contle 
nually ig 


mogon, 


— — — 


g after the animal from which they are taken is dead. 


long 


They have this peculiarity alſo, that they are eontinu- 


ally in motion, without the leak reſt or intermiſſion, 
provided 


1 Animal- provided there is fluid ſufficient for them to ſwim about 
i cule. in. Theſe animalcula are peculiar to the ſemen; nothing 
Plate XXLV that has the leaſt token of life being diſcovered, by the 
. | (B) beſt glaſſes, either in the blood, ſpittle, urine, gall, or 
11 chyle. Great numbers, however, are to be found in 
the whitiſh matter that ſticks between the teeth; ſome 

40 Of whichare of an oval figure, and others reſemble eels. 
| Animalcula The Animalcula Inſuſoria, take their name from their 
14 Infuſoria. being found in all kinds either of „ or animal in- 
14 fuſions. Indeed, there is ſcarce any kind of water, unleſs 
| 41 impregnated with ſome mineral ſubſtance, but what will 
| Mr Lewen- diſcover living creatures. Mr Lewenhoek ſays, that 
hoek's ac- at firſt he could diſcern no living creatures in rain- wa- 
arts by ter; but after ftanding ſome days, he diſcovered innu- 
in rain-wa. merable animalcules, many thouſands of times leſs than 
ier. a grain of ſand, and in proportion to a mite as a bee 
is to a horſe.— In other rain- water, which had likewiſe 

ſtood ſome time, he found the {malleit fort he had ever 

ſeen ; and, in a few days more, met with others eight 

| times as big as theſe, and almoſt round. In another 
| quantity of rain-water, that had bcen expoſed like the 
| former, he diſcovered a kind of animalcules with two 

little horns in continual motion. Ihe ſpace between 
the horns was flat, though the body was roundiſh, but 


ed, four times as long as the budy, and the thickneſs 
of a ſpider's web. e obſerved ſeveral hundreds of 
theſe within the ſpace a grain of ſand would occupy. 
If they 8A ye 4 on the leaſt filament or ſtring, they 
were entangled in it; and then would extend their bo- 
dies into an oblong round, and ſtruggle hard to diſen- 
gage their tails. He obſerved a ſecond ſort of an oval fi- 
rure, and imagined the head to ſtand at the ſharpeſt end. 
The body was flat, with ſeveral ſmall feet moving ex- 
ceeding quick, but not diſcernible without a great deal 
of attention. Sometimes they changed their ſhape in- 
to a perfect round, eſpecially when the water began to 
dry away. He met alſo with a third ſort, twice as long 
as broad, and eight times ſmaller than the firſt: yet in 
theſe he diſcerned little feet, whereby they moved very 
nimbly. He perceived likewiſe a fourth fort, a thou- 
ſand times ſmaller than a louſe's eye, and which ex- 
ceeded all the reſt in briſkneſs: he found theſe turning 
themſelves round, as it were upon a point, with the ce- 
lerity of a top. And he ſays, there were ſeveral other 
ſorts. 

The production of animalcula infuſoria is very ſur- 
priſing. In four hours time, an infuſion of cantharides 
1as produced animalcula leſs than even the tails of the 
ſpermatic animals we have already deſcribed. Neither 
do they ſeem to be ſubject to the fate of other animals 
but, ſeveral kinds of them at leaſt, by dividing them- 
ſelves in two, to enjoy a ſort of immortality. Nor do 
the common methods by which other animals are de- 
ſtroy ed, ſeem to be eſſectual for deſtroying their vital 
principle. Hot mutton-gravy, ſecured in a vial with a 
cork, and afterwards ſet among hot aſhes to deſtroy as 

effectually as poſſible every living creature that could 

be ſuppoſed to exiſt in it, has nevertheleſs been found 
_ ſwarming with animalcules after ſtandin 
Mr Ellis's In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LIX. we have 
account of the following curious account, given us by Mr Ellis, of 
animalcules animalcules produced from an infuſion of potatoes and 
from infult- of hempſeed. 


agg pota» « On the 25" of May 1768, Fahrenheit's thermo- 
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meter 70% I boiled a potatoe in the New. River water Ann 

till it was reduced to a mealy conſiſtence. I put part rg 
of it, with an equal proportion of the boiling liquor, in- p;, 
to a cylindrical glaſs- veſſel that held ſomething leſs than (8) 
half a wine-pint, and covered it eloſe immediately with 
a glaſs- cover. At the ſame time, I ſliced an unboiled 
potatoe; and, as near as I could judge, put the ſame 
quantity into a glaſs-veſſel of the ſame kind; with the 
ſame proportion of New River water not boiled; and 
covered it with a glaſs cover; and placed both veſſels 
cloſe to each other. 

« On the 26") of May, 24 hours afterwards, I ex. 
amined a ſmall drop of each, by the firſt magnifier of 
Wilſon's microſcope, whoſe focal diſtance is reckoned 
at ot part of an inch; and, to my amazement, they 
were both full of animalcula of a linear ſhape, very di- 
ſtinguiſnable, moving to and fro with great celerity; 
ſo that there appeared to be more particles of animal 
than vegetable life in each drop. 

£ This experiment Ihave repeatedly tried, and always 
found it to ſucceed in proportion to the heat of the cir. 
cumambient air; ſo that even in winter, if the liquors 
are kept properly warm, at leaſt in two or three days 
the experiment will ſucceed. 

«© What I have obſerved are infinitely ſmaller than 
ſpermatic animals, and of a very different ſhape : the 
truth of which, every accurate obſerver will ſoon be 
convinced of, whoſe curioſity may lead him to compare 
them; and I am perſuaded he will find they are no 
way akin. 

At preſent I ſhall paſs over many other curious 
obſervations, which I have made on two years experi- 
ments, in order to proceed to the explaining a hint 
which I received laſt January from Mr De Sauſſure of 
Geneva, when he was here; which is, that he found 
one kind of theſe animalcula infuſoria that increaſe by 
dividing acroſs into nearly two equal parts. 4) 

& I had often ſeen this appearance in various ſpe- — 
cies a year or two ago, as I found upon looking over 33 
the minutes I had taken when I made any new obſer- malcules, 
vation; but always ſuppoſed the animal, when in this 
ſtate, to be in coition. 

Not hearing, till afer M. De Sauſſure left this king- 
dom, from what infuſion he had made his obſervation; 
his friend Dr de la Roche of Geneva informed me, the 
latter end of February laſt, that it was from hempſeed. 4 

] immediately procured hempſeed from different From! 
ſeeds-men in diſtant parts of the town, Some of it I — 
put into New-River water, ſome into diſtilled water, P 
and ſome I put into very hard pump water. The re- 
ſult was, that in proportion to the heat of the weather, 
or the warmth in which they were kept, there was an 
appearance of millions of minute animalcula in all the in- 
fuſions ; and, ſome time after, ſome oval ones made their 
appearance, as at fig. 3. b c. Theſe were much larger 
than the firſt, which {till continued; theſe wr! = toand 
froin an undulatory motion, turning al ves round 
very quick all the time that they moved forwards. I was 4% 
very attentive to ſee theſe animals divide themſelves; Diels 
and at laſt I perceived a few of the appearance of fig · 3 1 
a, as it is repreſented by the firſt magnifier of Wilſon's 
microſcope; but I am ſo well convinced by experience, 
that they would ſeparate, that I did not wait to ſec the 
operation: however, as the following ſketches, which I 


have drawn from five other ſpecies, will very fully in 
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in this extraordinary phenomenon, there will be no 

8 in conceiving the manner of the firſt, See 
fig. 41 5» 6, 7. Be 

« 'The proportion of the number of theſe animals 
which I have obſerved to divide in this manner, to the 
reſt, is ſcarce 1 to 50z ſo that it appears rather to a- 
riſe from hurts received by ſome few ammalcula among 
the many, than to be the natural manner in which theſe 
kinds of animals multiply; eſpecially if we conſider the 
infinite quantity of young ones which are viſible to us 
through the tranſparent ins of their bodies, and even 
the young ones that are vilible in thoſe young ones 
while in the body of the old ones. 

« But nothing more plainly ſhews them to be Z00- 
phytes, than this circumſtance, That when, by acci- 
dent, the extremity of their bodies has been ſhrivelled 
for want of a ſupply of freſh water, the applying more 
freſh water has given motion to the part of the animal 
that was {till alive; by which means, this ſhapeleſs fi- 
gure has continued to live and ſwim to and fro all the 
timc it was ſupplied with freſh water. 

« ] cannot finiſh this part of my remarks on theſe 
animals, without obſerving, that the excellent Linnzus 
has joined the beroe with the volvox, one of the animal- 
cula infuſoria, The beroe is a marine animal, found 
on our coaſts; of a gelatinous tranſparent nature, and 
of an oval or ſpherical form, about half an inch to an 
inch diameter; divided like a melon into longitudinal 
ribs, each of which is furniſhed with rows of minute 
fins; by means of which, this animal, like the animal- 
eula infuſoria, can ſwim in all directions with great 
ſwiftneſs. In the ſame manner I have ſeen moſt of 
thoſe minute animals move ſo ſwift that we could not 
account for it, without ſuppoſing ſuch a proviſion in na- 
ture, which is really true, but cannot be ſeen till the 
animals grow faint for want of water; then, if we at- 
tend, we may with good glaſſes plainly diſcover them. 

% have lately found out, by mere accident, a me- 
thod to make their fins appear very diſtinctly, eſpeci- 
ally in the larger kind of animalcula, which are com- 
mon to molt vegetable infuſions ; ſuch as the terebella. 
This has a longiſh body, with a cavity or groove at one 
end, like a gimlet: by applying, then, a ſmall ſtalk of 
the horſe-ſhoe geranium, (or geranium zonale of Lin- 
nzus), freſh broken, to a drop of water in which theſe 
animalcula are ſwimming, we ſhall find that they will 
become torpid inſtantly; contracting themſelves into an 
oblong oval ſhape, with their fins extended like ſo 
many briſtles all round their bodies. The fins are in 
length about half the diameter of the middle of their 
bodies. Before I diſcovered this expedient, I tried to 
kill them by different kinds of ſalts and ſpirits ; but 
though they were deſtroyed by this means, their fins 
were ſo contracted, that I could not diſtinguiſh them 
in the leaſt, After lying in this ſtate of torpidity 
for two or three minutes, if a drop of clean water is 
applied to them, they will recover their ſhape, and 

r about immediately, rendering their fins again in- 
ble.“ 

Fig. 3, 4, 5, 6, 5, 8. repreſent different ſpecies of ani- 
malcula infuſoria, mentioned by Mr Ellis as belonging 
to the genus of volvox of Linnæus. 

Fig. 3. repreſents the volvox ovalis, or egg-ſhaped 
rolvox ; at (b) and (c) it 1s expreſſed in its natural 


* 1 (a) the manner in which it becomes two ani- 
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mals, by 21 acroſs the middle. This was found Avimal- 


in the infuſion of hempſeed; but is found in other ve- 
getable infuſions, particularly that of tea- ſeed. 


is repreſented its divided ſtate; at (b) and (e) its na- 
tural ſtate: this is common to moſt vegetable infuſions, 
as is the following. 

Fig. 5. is the volvox volutans, or the roller. At (a) 
the animal is ſeparated, and becomes two diſtinct be- 
ings, each ſwimming about and providing for itſelf : 
this is often the prey of another ſpecies of this genus, 
eſpecially while it is weak by this ſeparation, not bein 
ſo active for ſome time till it can recover itfelf. At (c 
the animal appears to be hurt on one fide; this impreſ- 
ſion in a little time is ſucceeded by another in the op- 
polite fide, as at (b), which ſoon occaſions a diviſion. 
At (d) is the fide-view, and at (e) the front-view, of 
the natural ſhape of the animal. 

Fig. 6. is the volvox oniſcus, or wood-loufe. At (a) 
is the natural ſhape of it, as it appears full of little 
hairs both at the head and tail; with thoſe at the head, 
it whirls the water about to draw its prey to it; the 
feet, which are many, are very viſible, but remarkably 
ſo in a ſide - view at (d). At (b) it is repreſented be- 
ginning to divide; and at (e) the animals are ready 
to part: in this ſtate, as if in exquiſite pain, they 
ſwim round and round, and to and fro, with uncom- 
mon velocity, violently agitated till they get aſunder. 
This was found in an infuſion of different kinds of pine- 
branches. f 

Fig. 7. is the volvox terebella, or the gimlet. This is 
one A the largeſt of the kind, and is very viſible to the 
naked eye. It moves along ſwiftly, turning itſelf round 
as it ſwims, juſt as if boring its way. (a) and (b) are 
two views of its natural ſhape, (c) ſhews the manner 
of its dividing. When they are ſeparated, the lower 
animal rolls very awkwardly along, till it gets a groove 
in the upper part. (d)»repreſents one of them lying 


torpid, by means of the juice of the horſe-ſhoe gera- 
nium, with its fins extended. This animal is found in 


many infuſions, particularly of graſs or corn. 

Fig. 8. is the volvox vorax, or glutton. This ani- 
mal was found in an infuſion of the Tartarian pine; it 
varies its ſhape very much, contracting and extending 
its proboſcis, turning it to and fro, in various direc- 
tions, as at a, b, c, d, e. It opens its proboſcis un- 
derneath the extremity, when it ſeizes its prey. The 
leſs active animals, that have lately been divided, ſuch 
as thoſe at fig. 3. (a), and at fig. 4. (a), ſerve it as 
food, when they come in its way : theſe it ſwallows 
down inſtantly, as it is repreſented at fig. 8. h and 1. 
At (f) it is ready to divide, and at (g) it is divided; 
where the hinder part of the divided animal has got a 
proboſcis or beak, to procure nouriſhment for itſelf, 


and ſoon becomes a diſtinct being from the fore part. 


Thus we have given as full an account as our limits 
would admit, of the moſt curious kinds of animalcules 
that have hitherto been obſerved. We cannot, how- 
ever, diſmiſs this ſubject, without taking notice of 
ſome of the moſt remarkable hypotheſes which have 
been formed concerning their nature and origin. 


cule. 
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Fig. 4. is the volvox torquilla, or wryneck. At (a) (B) 
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Before the invention of microſcopes, the doctrine of Doctrine of 
equi vocal generation, both with _ to animals and eduivocal 


plants of ſome kinds, was univerſally received: but 
this inſtrument ſoon convinced every intelligent perſon, 
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1 
that thoſe plants which formerly were ſuppoſed to be 


produced by equivocal generation aroſe from ſeeds, 
and the animals, in like manner, from a male and fe- 


male. But as the microſcope threw light upon one 


part of nature, it left another involved in darkneſs ; 
for the origin of the animalcula infuſoria, or of the 
ſpermatic animals already mentioned, remains as yet 
as much unknown as that of many other kinds was 
when the doctrine of equivocal generation reigned in 
full force. 

The 2 of ſpermatic animalcules was thought 
to throw ſome light on the myſterious affair of genera- 
tion itſelf, and theſe minute creatures were imagined to 
be each of them individuals of the ſame ſpecies with the 
parent. Here the infinite number of theſe animalcules 
was an objection, and the difficulty remained as great 
as before; for, as every one of theſe animalcules beho- 
ved to be produced from a male and female, to explain 
their origin by animalcular generation in the ſame man- 
ner, was only explaining generation by itſelf. 

This hypotheſis, therefore, having proved unſatisfac- 
tory, others have been invented. Mr Buffon, particularly, 
hath invented one, by which he at once annihilates the 
whole animalcular world; and in this he hath been follow- 
ed by ſeveral very ingenious philoſophers. For a particu- 
lar account of this, ſo far as it concerns generation, we 
muſt refer to that article; but as he gives ſuch a par- 
ticular account of his having examined the human ſe- 
men, that we cannot doubt of his accuracy, we ſhall 
here contraſt his account with that of Mr Lewenhoeck 
already mentioned. 

Having procured the ſeminal veſſels of a man who 
died a violent death, he extracted all the liquor from 
them while they were {till warm; and having examined 
a drop of it with a double microſcope, it had the ap- 

arance fig. 9. Large filaments appeared, which in 

ome places ſpread out into branches, and in others in- 
termingled with one another. "Theſe filaments clearly 
appeared to be agitated by an internal undulatory mo- 
tion, like hollow tubes, which contained ſome movin 
ſubſtance. He ſaw diſtinctly this appearance —. 
for that fig. 10. Two of theſe filaments, which were 
joined longitudinally, gradually ſeparated from each o- 
ther in the middle, alternately approaching and rece- 
ding, like two tenſe cords fixed by the ends, and 
drawn aſunder in the middle. Theſe filaments were 
compoſed of globules that touched one another, and re- 
ſembled a chaplet of beads. After this, he obſerved 
the filaments ſwelled in ſeveral places, and perceived 
ſmall globular bodies iſſue from the ſwelled parts, which 
had a vibratory motion like a pendulum. Theſe ſmall 
bodies were attached to the filaments by ſmall threads, 
which gradually lengthened as the bodies moved. At 
laſt, the ſmall bodies detached themſelves entirely from 
the filaments, drawing after them the ſmall thread, 
which looked like a tail. When a drop of the ſeminal 
liquor was diluted, theſe ſmall bodies moved in all di- 
rections very briſkly; and had he not ſeen them ſepa- 
rate themſelves from the filaments, he would, he ſays, 
have thought them to be animals. The ſeminal matter 
was at firſt too thick, but gradually became more fluid; 
and, in proportion as its fluidity increaſed, the filaments 
diſappeared, but the ſmall bodies became exceedingly 
numerous. Each of them had a long thread or tail at- 
tached to it, from which it evidently endeayoured to 
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et free. Their progreſſive motion was extrem 

Bow, during which hey vibrated to the right ne 
left, and at each vibration they had a rolling unſtead 
motion in a vertical direction. 4 

At the end of two or three hours, the ſeminal matter 
— more fluid, a greater number of theſe 
movin ies appeared. They were then more free of 
incumbrances; their tails were ſhorter; their progreſſive 
motion was more direct, and their horizontal motion 
greatly diminiſhed. In five or fix hours, the liquor had 
acquired almoſt all the fluidity it could acquire, without 
being decompoſed. Moſt of the ſmall bodies were now 
diſengaged from their threads; their figure was oval, 
They moved forward with conſiderable quickneſs, and, 
by their irregular motions backward and forward, they 
had now more than ever the appearance of animals, 
Thoſe that had tails adhering to them, ſeemed to have 
leſs vivacity than the others; and of thoſe that had no 
tails, ſome altered both their figure and their ſize. In 
twelve hours, the liquor had depoſited at the bottom of 
the vial a kind of aſn- coloured gelatinous ſubſtance, 


and the fluid at top was almoſt as tranſparent as water. 


The little bodies being now entirely freed from their 
threads, moved with great agility, and ſome of them 
turned round their centres. They alſo often changed 
their figures, from oval becoming round, and often break- 
ing into ſmaller ones. Their activity always increaſed 
as their ſize diminiſhed, In 24 hours, the liquor had de- 
1 a greater quantity of gelatinous matter, which, 

ing with ſome difficulty diluted in water, exhibited 
an appearance ſomewhat reſembling lace. In the clear 
ſemen itſelf only a few ſmall bodies were now ſeen mo- 
ving; next day, theſe were ſtill farther diminiſhed; and 
after this nothing was to be ſeen but globules, without 
the leaſt appearance of motion. Moſt of the above- 
mentioned appearances are ſhewn fig. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16. Fig. 17. and 18. repreſent an appearance 
of the globules in another experiment, in which they 
arranged themſelves in troops, and paſſed very quickly 
over the field of the microſcope. In this experiment 
they were found to proceed from a ſmall quantity of ge- 

atinous mucilage. 

From theſe experiments, Mr Buffon concludes, that 
what have been called ſpermatic animals, are not crea- 
tures really endowed with life, but ſomething proper 
to compoſe a living creature; and he diſtinguiſhes them 
by the name of organic particles. The ſame individual 
kinds of animals he declares he has found in the fluids ſe. 
parated from the ovaria of females; and for the truth of 
this appeals to the teſtimony of Mr Needham, who was 
an eye-witneſs of his experiments. He alſo brings an 
additional proof of his do&rine from Mr Needham's 


obſervations on the milt of the calmar, a ſpecies of cut- ©, 


tle-fiſh. Here the ſpermatic animals, at leaſt what 
have the only appearance of life, are vaſtly larger than 
in any other creature, ſo as to be plainly viſible to the 
naked eye. When magnified, they appear as at fig. 19- 
and 20. a. Their firſt appearance is at fig. 19. 4 and, 
when they reſemble ſprings incloſed in a tranſparent 
caſe. Theſe ſprings were equally perfect at firſt as af- 
terwards z only in time they contracted themſelves, an 
became like a kind of ſcrew. The head of the caſe 18 
a ſpecies of valve which opens outward, and through 
which every thing within may be forced out. It con- 
tains, beſides, another valve 5, a little barrel c, and a 
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ws ſybſtance d e. Thus the whole machine con- 
2 ee an outer tranſparent cartilaginous caſe a, the ſu- 
ior extremity of which is terminated by a round 
dite XXIV per — 
| head formed by the caſe itſelf, and performs the office 
0 10 of a valve. This external caſe contains a tranſparent 
tube; which includes the ſpring, a piſton or valve, a 
little barrel, and a ſpongy ſubſtance. The ſcrew occu- 
ies the ſuperior part of the tube and caſe, the piſton 
and barrel are ſituated in the middle, and the ſpongy 
ſubſtance occupies the inferior part. Theſe machines 
pump the liquor of the milt; the ſpongy ſubſtance is 
full of this liquor; and, before the animal ſpawns, the 
whole milt is only a congeries of theſe bodies which 
have ſucked up all the liquor of it. Whenever theſe 
ſmall machines are taken out of the body of the am- 
mal, and put in water, or expoſed to the air, they be- 
gin to act, as repreſented fig. 19. and 20; the 'pring 
mounts up, and 1s followed by the piſton, the. barrel, 
and the — ſubſtance which contains the liquor: 
and, as ſoon as the ſpring and the tube in which it is 
contained begin to iſſue out of the caſe, the ſpring 
plaits, and the whole internal apparatus moves, till the 
ſpring, the piſton, and the barrel, have entirely eſcaped 
from the caſe. When this is effected, all the reſt in- 
ſtantly follow, and the milty liquor which had been 
pumped in, and confined in the ſpongy ſubſtance, runs 
out through the barrel. 
* — * to this account, the milt of the calmar 
dee contains no animalcules; and therefore we may from a- 
imalcules. nalogy conclude, that the ſmall moving bodies which 
are to be ſeen in the ſemen of other animals, are not 
really creatures endowed with life. Mr Buffon extends 
the analogy {till further; and concludes, that all the mo- 
ving bodies which are to be found in the infuſions ei- 
ther of animal or vegetable ſubſtances are of a ſimilar na- 
ture.“ To diſcover, ſays he, whether all the parts of 
animals, and all the ſeeds of plants, contained movin 
organic particles, I made infuſions of the fleſh of differ- 
ent animals, and of the ſeeds of more than 20 different 
ſpecies of vegetables; and after remaining ſome days in 
cloſe glaſſes, I had the pleaſure of ſeeing organic moving 
particles in all of them. In ſome they appeared ſooner, 
in others later; ſome preſerved their motions for months, 
and others ſoon loſt it. Some at firſt produced large mo- 
ring globules reſembling animals, which changed their 
hiyure, ſplit, and became gradually ſmaller. Others pro- 
duced only ſmall globules, whoſe motions were extreme- 
ly rapid; and others produced filaments, which grew 
longer, ſeemed to vegetate, and then ſwelled and pour- 
NN ed forth torrents of moving globules.” 
ni; This laſt obſervation gave riſe to a new ſyſtem. Ba- 
i, ron Munchanſen, perceiving that the laſt mentioned 
moving globules, after moving for ſome time, began a- 
gen to vegetate, concluded that they were firſt animals 
and then plants.—This ſtrange hypotheſis Mr Ellis has 
overturned in the paper already quoted; in which he 
alerts, that they are no other than the ſeeds of that 
genus of fungi called mucor or mouldineſt, and that 
their motion is owing to numbers of minute animalcules 
attacking them for Pod. Having (ſays he), at the 
requeſt of Dr Linnzus, made ſeveral experiments on 
the infuſion of muſhrooms in water, in order to prove 
the theory of Baron Munchanſen, that their ſeeds are firſt 
8 and then plants, (which he takes notice of in 
$ Dyitem of Nature, p. 1326, under the genus of 
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chaos, by the name of chaos fungorum ſeminum) it ap- Animal. 
peared evidently, that the ſeeds were put into motion by cute. 
very minute animalcules, which proceeded from the pu- Plate XX1V 
trefaction of the muſhroom : for, by pecking at theſe (B) 
ſeeds, which are reddiſh, light, round bodies, they mo- 

ved them about with great agility in a varicty of direc- 

tions; while the little animals themfelves were ſcarce 

viſible, till the food they had eaten had diſcovered them: 

The ſatisfaction I received from clearing up this point, 

led me into many other curious and intereſting experi- 

ments. 

The ingenious Mr Needham ſuppoſes theſe little 
tranſparent ramified filaments, and jointed or coralloid 
bodies, which the microſcope diſcovers to us on the 
ſurface of moſt animal and vegetable infuſions when they 
become putrid, to be zoophytes, or branched animals : 
but to me they appear, after a careful ſcrutiny with the 
beſt glaſſes, to be of that genus of fungi called u⁰,̃, 
or mouldineſs ; many of which Michelius has figured, 
and Linnzus has accurately deſcribed. 

Their vegetation is ſo amazingly quick, that they 
may be perceived in the microſcope even to grow and 
ſeed under the eye of the obſerver. 

« Mr Needham has pointed out to us a ſpecies that 
is very remarkable for its parts of fruftification. (See 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xlv. tab. 5. fig. 3. a, A.] 
This, he ſays, proceeded from an infuſion of bruiſed 
wheat. 

] have ſeen the ſame ſpecies ariſe from the body of 
a dead fly, which was become putrid by lying floating 
for ſome time in a glaſs of water, where ſome flowers 
had been in the month of Auguſt, 1768. This ſpecies 
of mucor ſends forth a maſs of tranſparent filamentous 
roots; from whence ariſe hollow ſtems, that ſupport 
little oblong oval ſeed-veſſels, with a hole on the top 
of each. — theſe I could plainly ſee minute globu- 
lar ſeeds iſſue forth in great abundance with an elaſtic 
force, and turn about in the water as if they were ani- 
mated, | 
Continuing to view them with ſome attention, I 
could juſt diſcover, that the putrid water which ſurrounded 
them was full of the minuteſt animalcula; and that theſe 
little creatures began to attack the ſeeds of the mucor 
for food, as I have obſerved before in the experiment 
on the ſeeds of the larger kind of fungi or muſhrooms. 
This new motion continued the appearance of their be- 
ing alive for ſome time longer: but, ſoon after, many 
of them aroſe to the ſurface of the water, remaining 
there without motion ; and a ſucceſſion of them after- 
wards coming up, they united together in little thin 
maſſes, and floated to the edge of the water, remaining 
there quite inactive during the time of obſervation. 

As this diſcovery cleared up many doubts which 
I had received from reading Mr Needham's learned diſ- 
ſertation, I put into the glaſs ſeveral other dead flies, 
by which means this ſpecies of mucor was propagated 
ſo plentifully, as to give me an opportunity of frequent- 
ly trying the ſame experiment to my full ſatisfaction. 

« Laſtly, Theſe jointed coralloid bodies, which Mr 
Needham calls chaplets and pearl necklaces, J have ſeen 
frequently very diſtintly. Theſe appear not only on 
an infuſion of bruiſed wheat when it becomes putrid, 
but on moſt other bodies when they throw up a viſcid 
ſcum and are in a ſtate putrefaction. Theſe, then, are 


evidently no more than the moſt common mucor, the 
L11z ſeeds 
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Arimal- ſeeds of which are every where floating in the air; and inch and an half, or two inches, and a length 


__evle.  hodies in this ſtate afford them a natural proper foil to tionable. They ſwam up and down very briſk gr "rg gs 

Plate XXIV grow upon. Here they ſend downwards their fine tranſ= motion of their inteſtines was plainly viſible; when the -— 2 

(B) parent ramified roots into the moiſture which they float water dried up, they died with apparent agonies, and 88 3 
upon; and from the upper part of the ſcum, their joint - their mouths gaped very wide. Were we to ſind a crea. 
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ed coralloid branches riſe full of ſeed into little grove- 
hike figures. When a {mall portion of theſe branches 
and ſeeds are put into a drop of the ſame putrid water 
upon which the ſcum floats, many of theſe millions of 
little animalcula with which it abounds, immediately 
ſeize them as food, and turn them about with a variety of 
motions, as in the experiments on the ſeeds of the com- 
mon muſhrooms, either ſingly, or two or three ſeeds 
connected together; anſwering exactly to Mr Need- 
ham's deſcription, but evidently without any motion of 
their own, and conſequently not animated.” 

Mr Buffon, however, is not content with denying life 


ture of the ſize of this magnified eel, gaſping in a place 
where water had lately been, we certainly would never 
conclude it to be an organic particle, or a fortuitous af. 
ſemblage of them; but a fiſh. Why then ſhould we con- 
clude otherwiſe with regard to the eel while in its natural 
ſtate, than that it is a little fiſh ? In reaſoning on this 
ſubject, we ought always to remember, that, however 
eſſential the diſtinction of bodies into great and ſmall 
may appear to us, they are not ſo to the Deity; 
with whom, as Mr Baker well expreſſes himſelf, «“ an 
atom is as a world, and a world but as an atom.“ 
Were the Deity to exert his power for a little, and 


—— of only to thoſe beings where the ſigns of it are the moſt give a natural philoſopher a view of a quantity of 
kinds of anj- £quivocal ; but includes in the — rank of organic paſte filled with eels, from each of whoſe bodies the 


malcules. 


particles, almoſt every animal too ſmall to be diſcover- 
ed by the naked eye, and even ſome of thoſe whoſe 
motions are evidently perceptible to the eye.“ Al- 
molt all microſcopic animals,” ſays he, “ are of the 
ſame nature with the moving bodies in the ſeminal 
fluids and infuſions of animal and vegetable ſubſtances. 
The eels in paſte, in vinegar, &c. are all of the ſame 
nature, and derived from the ſame origin. There are, 
perhaps, as many beings that either live or vegetate, 
produced by a fortuitous aſſemblage of organic parti - 
cles, as by a conſtant and ſucceſſive generation. Some 
of them, as thoſe of the calmar, are only a kind of ma- 
chines, which, though exceedingly ſimple, are very ac- 
tive. Others, as the ſpermatic animalcules, ſeem to imi- 
tate the movements of animals. Others reſemble vege- 
tables in their manner of growth and extenſion. There 
are others, as thoſe of blighted wheat, which at pleaſure 
can be madealternately either to live or die, and it is dif- 
ficult to know to what they ſhould be compared. There 
are ſtill others, and in great numbers, which are at firſt 
a kind of animals, then become a ſpecies of vegetables, 
and again return alternately to their vegetable ſtate. 
The eels in paſte have no other origin than the union 
of the organic particles of the moſt eſſential part of the 
grain. The firſt eels that appear are certainly not pro- 
duced by other eels ; but tho? they are not propagated 
themſelves, they fail not to engender other living eels. 
By cutting them with the point of a lancet, we diſcover 
ſmaller eels iſſuing in great numbers out of their bodies. 
'The body of this animal ſeems to be only a ſheath or 
ſac, containing a multitude of ſmaller animals, which 
perhaps are other ſheaths of the ſame kind, in which 


light was reflected as when it paſſes through a ſolar 
microfcope ; inſtead of para ener | them organic par- 
ticles, the paſte would appear like a little mountain, 
he would probably look upon the whole as a monſtrous 
aſſemblage of ſerpents, and be afraid to come near them, 
Wherever, therefore, we diſcover beings to appcarance 
endowed with the principle of felf-preſervation, or 
whatever elſe we make the characteriſtie of animals, nci- 
ther the ſmallneſs of their fize, nor the impoſſibility of 
our knowing how they come there, ought to cauſe us 
doubt of their being really animated. At the ſame 
time, it muſt alſo be remembered, that -zction is not 
always a characteriſtic of animal life, even though 
the moving bodies ſhould avoid one another, or any 


. ſeeming obſtacle placed in their way. We know, that 


inanimate bodies, when electriſied, will avoid others 
endowed with an electricity of the ſame kind, and ad- 
here to thoſe which have the oppoſite one. As we are 
by no means acquainted with the utmoſt powers of 
electricity, but on the contrary, from what we do know 
of it have all the reaſon in the world to conclude that 
it can produce effects utterly beyond our comprehen- 
fion, it is impoſſible for us to know what ſhare it may 
have in producing the motions obſerved in vegetable- 
infuſions, or in the ſemen of animals. We may alſo 
further obſerve, that though in Mr Ellis's experiment 
of the boiled potatoe he took it for granted that every 
ſeed of animal life would be deſtroyed by the boiling 
water, yet even this cannot be proved; nay, on the 
contrary, it hath been proved by undeniable experiments, 
that the human body itſelf hath endured a heat of 240 
degrees of Fahrenheit (28 degrees above that of boil- 


56 the organic matter is aſſimilated into the form of eels.” ing water) without injury. e eggs of theſe ani- 
His reaſon- Though we can by no means pretend to account for malcula might therefore be ſtrong enough to refiſt the 
3 the appearance of theſe animalcules, yet we cannot help heat hitherto uſed in Mr Ellis's or any other experi- 


obſerving, that our ignorance of the cauſe of any phe- 
nomenon 18 no argument againſt its exiſtence, Though 
we are not able to account in a ſatisfactory manner Br 
the origin of the native Americans, we ſuppoſe Mr 
Buffon himſelf would reckon it abſurd to maintain that 
the Spaniards on their arrival there found only organic 
particles moving about in diſorder. The caſe 1s the 
very ſame with the eels in paſte. They are exceeding- 
ly minute in compariſon with us; but, with the ſolar 
microſcope, Mr Baker has made them aſſume a more 
reſpeQable appearance, ſo as to have a diameter of an 


ment. 

A conſiderable objection to the exiſtence of animal- 
cules in the ſemen, or any other part of animal bodies, 
muſt ariſe from the total excluſion of air, which is found i 
ſo neceſſary to the life of larger animals. . 
ces, however, have been obſerved of large animals being 
found in ſuch ſituations as they could not poſſibly have 
enjoyed the leaſt benefit from the air for a great num- 
ber of years; and in this ſtate they have not only lived, 
but lived much longer than they would otherwiſe have 
done. 1 
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In Toulon harbour, andthe road, are found ſolid hard 


tones, and perfectly entire; containing, in different 
cells, ſeeluded from all communication with the air, ſe- 
veral living ſhell-fiſh, of an exquiſite taſte, called Dac- 
5 i. e. Dates: to come at theſe fiſh, the ſtones are 
hroken with mauls. Alfo, along the coaſt of Anco- 
nia, in the Adriatic, are {tones ofually weighing about 
50 pounds, and ſometimes even more; the outſide rug- 
ved, and eaſily broken, but the inſide ſo hard, as to 
require a ſtrong arm and an iron maul to break them : 
within them, and in ſeparate niches, are found ſmall 
ſhell-fiſh, quite alive, and very palatzble, called S-/enes 
or Coppe lunghe. Theſe facts are atteſted by Gaſſendi, 
Blondel, Mayol, the learned biſhop of Sulturara, and 
more particularly by Aldrovandi a phyſician of Bo- 
logn2. The two latter ſpeak of it as a common fact, 
which they themſelves ſaw. 

In the volume for 1719, of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, is the following paſſage. 

In the foot of an y A, of the bigneſs of a pretty 
corpulent man, three or four feet above the root, and 
exactly in the centre, has been found a live toad, 
middle- ſized, but lean, and filling up the whole vacant 
ſpace: no ſooner was a paſſage opened, by ſplitting the 
wood, than it ſcuttled away very haſtily: a more firm 
and ſound elm never grew ; ſo that the toad cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have got into it. The egg whence it was 
formed, muſt, by ſome very ſingular accident, have been 
lodged in the tree at its firit growth. There the crea- 
ture had lived without air, feeding on the ſubſtance 
of the tree, and growing only as the tree grew. This 
is atteſted by Mr Hubert, profeſſor of hiloſopby at 
Caen.“ 

The volume for the year 1731 has a ſimilar obſer- 
vation, expreſſed in theſe words. 

In 1719 we gave an account of a fact, which, tho? 
improbable, was well atteſted; that a toad had been found, 
living and growing in the ſtem of a middling elm, with- 
out any way for the creature to come out or to have 
got in. M. Seigne, of Nantes, lays before the aca- 
demy a fact juſt of the very ſame nature, except that, 
inſtead of an elm, it was an oak, and larger than the elm, 
which {till heightens the wonder. He judges, by the 
time requiſite 12 the growth of the oak, that the toad 
muſt have ſubſiſted in it, without air, or any adven- 
titibus aliment, during 80 or 100 years. M. Seigne 
ſeems to have known nothing of the fact in 1719.” 

With the two foregoing may be claſſed a narrative 
of Ambroſe Pare chief ſurgeon to Henry III. king of 
France, who, being a very ſenſible writer, relates the 
following fact, of which he was an eye-witneſs. 

« Being (ſays he) at my ſeat, near the village of 

eudon, and over-looking a quarry-man whom I had 
let to break ſome very large and hard ſtones; in the 
middle of one we found a huge toad, full of life, and 
without any viſible aperture by which it could get there. 

began to wonder how it received birth, had grown 
and lived ; but the labourer told me, it was not the 


firſt time he kad met with a toad, and the like creatures, 


_— huge blocks of ſtone, and no viſible opening or 
ure.“ 

Obſervations of living toads, found in very hard 
and entire ſtones, occur in ſeveral authors, particularly 
Baptiſt Fulgoſa doge of Genoa, the famous phyſi- 
cans Agricola and Horſtius, and lord Verulam: others 
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pive very ſpecious account of ſnakes, frogs, crabs, aud Aima: 


1 


obſters, being found alive, incloſed within blocks of 
marble, rocks, and large ſtones. 


An inſtance fimilar to theſe, of the truth of which - 


we have no reaſon to doubt, was obſerved in this coun- Plate XXIV 


try in the year 1773, where a large toad was found in 
the middle of a piece of coal having not the Jeaft viſible 
crack or fiſſure. ; 


$3 
Upon the whole, therefore, though philoſophers ate The ſubjcat 
not yet able, to diſcover how theſe minute creatures ſtill obſcure, 


are produced ; yet, that there really are animals much 
ſinaller than what we can diſcern with our naked eye, 
ſeems to be indiſputable. The ſubject, however, is {till 


. evidently obſcure, and will no doubt require the ut- 


moſt attention of philoſophers, as well as further im- 
provements in the conſtruction of microſcopes, fully to 
inveſtigate it. | 

ANIMATED, or Axtmarr, in a general ſenſe, 
denotes ſomething endowed with animal-life. It alſo 
imports a thing to be impregnated with vermin or ani- 
malcules. 

AnimaTeD Horſe-hairr. See HoxsE-HAIRs. 

ANIMATION figniftes the informing an animal 
body with a ſoul : ſee the articles CxeaTioN and Sour. 
— The different hypotheſis of phylicians and philoſo- 
phers, concerning the time of animation, have had their 
influence on the penal laws made againſt artificial abor- 
tions; it having been made capital to procure miſcar- 
riage in the one flate, while in the other it was on! 
deemed a venial crime. 'The emperor Charles V. by a 
conſtitution publiſhed in 1532, put the matter on ano- 
ther footing ; inſtead of the diſtinction of an animated 
and unanimated fœtus, he introduced that of a vital and 
non-vital foetus, as a thing of more obvious and eaſy 
deciſion, and not depending on any ſyſtem either of 
creation, traduction, or infuſion. Accordingly a foetus 
is ſaid, in a legal ſenſe, to be animated, when it is per- 
ceived to ftir in the womb ; which uſually happens a- 
bout the middle of the term of geſtation. 

ANIME, in heraldry, a term uſed when the eyes 
of a rapacious creature are borne of a different tincture 
from the creature itſelf. 

ANnimt, a reſin exſuding from the trunk of a large 
American tree, called by Piſo fetaiba, by the Indians 
courbaril. This reſin is of a tranſparent amber colour, 
a light agreeable ſmell, and little or no taſte, It dif- 
ſolves entirely, but not very readily, in rectified ſpirit 
of wine; the impurities, which are often in large quan- 
tity, remaining behind. The Brazilians are ſaid to em- 
ploy anime in fumigations for pains and aches proceed- 
ing from a cold cauſe : with us, it is rarely, if ever, 
made uſe of for any medicinal purpoſes. 

ANIMETTA, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes 
the cloth wherewith the cup of the eucharift is covercd. 

ANINGA, in commerce, a root which grows in the 
Antilles iſlands, and is E much like the China 
plant. It is uſed by ſugar- bakers, for refining the ſugar. 

ANJOU, a province and duchy of France, bounded 
on the ealt b 8 on the ſouth by Poictou, on 
the welt by Bretagne, and on the north by Maine. It 


is 70 miles in length, and in breadth 60. Through this 
province run five navigable rivers: the Loire, which 
divides it in two parts; the Vienne, the Toue, the 

Maienne, and the Sarte. 
The air is temperate, and the country agreeably di- 
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verſified with hills and meadows. There are 33 foreſts 
of oak-trees mixed with beech. The country produces 
white-wine, wheat, barley, rye, oats, peaſe, beans, flax, 
hemp, walnuts, and ſome cheſnuts. In Lower Anjou 
they make cyder. There are fruit-trees of all kinds, 
and paſture proper for horſes. The greateſt riches of 
the province conſiſt in cows, oxen, and ſheep. There 
are rt coal and iron mines; and yet there are but 
two forges in the whole province. There are quarries 
of marble and of ſlate; as well as quarries of white 
ſtone, proper for building, on the fide of the river Loire. 
Here are alſo ſeveral ſaltpetre- works and ſome glaſs- 
houſes. The remarkable towns, beſides Angers the ca- 
pital, are Saumur, Briſac, Pons de Cea, La Fleche, 
and Beaufort. 

ANIO, (Cicero, Horace, Priſcian); Axikx, (Sta- 
tius); now i Teverone : a river of Italy, which falls into 
the Tiber, three miles to the north of Rome, not far from 
Antemnæ. It riſes in a mountain near Treba, (Pli- 
ny); and, _ through the country of the /Equi- 
culi, or Æqui, it afterwardsſeparated the Latins from the 
Sabines; but nearer its mouth, or confluence, it had the 
Sabines on each ſide. It forms three beautiful lakes in 
its courſe, (Pliny). In the territories of Tibur it falls 
from a great height, and there forms a very rapid cata- 
rat; hence the epithet praceps, and hence the ſteam 
cauſed by its fall, (Horace). Anienus is the epithet form- 
ed from it, (Virgil, Propertius) : Anienui is alſo the god 
of the river, ( Propertius, Statius). 

ANISUM, or An1ist. See PimPINELLA. 

ANKER, a liquid meaſure at Amſterdam. It con- 
tains about 32 gallons Engliſh meaſure. 

ANKLE, in anatomy, the joint which joins the foot 
to the leg. We have an account of the menſes bein 
regularly evacuated at an ulcer of the ankle, Edin. 
Med. OBſ. vol. iii. art. 29. 

ANN, or Anwar, in Scots law, is half a year's ſti- 
pend, which the law gives to the executors of miniſters 
of the church of Scotland, over and above what was 
due to the miniſter himſelf, for his incumbency. 

ANNA, a town of Turkey, in Aſia, ſeated on the 
weſtern bank of the river Euphrates. It 1s the plea- 
ſanteſt place in all theſe parts; for there is plenty of o- 
lives, oranges, citrons, lemons, pomegranates, and dates. 
Of theſe laſt there are prodigious quantities, and there 
are two ſorts not common elſewhere. The fields are 
ſown with cotton, and the corn grows extremely high. 
The town is divided into two parts, the largeſt of which 
1s ſurrounded with old walls ; and the houſes are built 
with brick and ſtone, with gardens belonging to them. 
E. Long. 41. 35. N. Lat. 33. 30. 

ANNALE, in the church of Rome, a term applied 
to the maſſes celebrated for the dead during a whole 

ear. 

ANNALS, in matters of literature, a ſpecies of hi- 
ſtory, which relates events in the chronological order 
wherein they happened. They differ from perfect hi- 
ſtory in this, that annals are but a bare relation of what 
paſſes every year, as a journal is of what paſſes every 
day; whereas hiſtory relates not only the tranſactions 
themſelves, but alſo the cauſes, motives, and ſprings of 
actions. Annals require nothing but brevity ; + 
demands ornament.— Cicero „ Slots us of the origin 
of annals. To preſerve the memory of events, the Pen- 
tifex Maximus, ſays he, wrote what paſſed each year, 
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i covered with all ſorts of freſh-water fowl. There is a 
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and expoſed it on tablets in his own houſe, where every An 
one was at liberty to read: this they called annale; * 
maximi; and hence the writers who imitated this fim. Annates, 
ple method of narrating facts were called annaliſti. 
ANNAN, the capital of Annandale, a diviſion of 
Dumfriesſhire in Scotland; a ſmall town, containin 
400 or 500 inhabitants, and ſituated on a river of the 
ſame name, in W. Long. 3*. N. Lat. 54. 40. This 
place has ſome trade in wine, and exports annually be. 
tween 20 and 30,000 Wincheſter buſhels, (10 and 
15,000 bolls) of corn. Veſſels of about 250 tons can 
come within half a mile of the town; and of 60, as high 
as the bridge; which conſiſts of five arches, defended 
by a gateway. Here was formerly a caſtle; but it way 
demofiſhed, by order of parliament, after the acceſſion 
of James VI. to the crown of England, and at preſent 
only the ditches remain. The Bruces were once lords 
of this place, as appears by a ſtone taken from the ruing 
of the caſtle, with this inſcription, 4 Robert de Brus 
Counte de Carrick et ſenteur du val de Annand. 1300.“ 
Annan was ruined in the time of Edward VI. at which 
time it was fortified againſt the Engliſh by a Lyon of 
the houſe of Glammis; but Lord Wharton, preſident of 
the marches, took the town, burnt it, aud overthrew 
the church. 
ANNANO, a ſtrong fort of Italy, in the duchy of 
Milan. It has been twice taken by the French; but 
was reſtored to the duke of Savoy in 1706. It is ſeat- 
ed on the river 'Tanaro, in E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 


44. 40. 

ANNAPOLIS, the chief town in Maryland, in 
North America, which as yet is but mean, becauſe the 
people in this province chuſe to live on their planta- 
tions, as in Virginia. St Mary's was once the capital 
of the province of Maryland, and the town of Anna- 

olis was known by the name of Severn. It received 
its preſent name in 1694, when it was made a port- 
town, and the reſidence of a collector and naval offi- 
cer. The county court was removed thither in 1699, 
and ever fince it has been the chief ſeat of juſtice, and 
held to be the capital of the province. W. Long. 78. 
10. N. Lat. 39. 25. 

AxxAroris Roval, the capital of Nova Scotia, is 
ſeated in the bay of Fundy, and has a fine harbour; but 
there is a difficulty in entering in and coming out, and 
it is ſubject to fogs. The town is but ſmall; and yet 
there are ſome handſome buildings, though the gene- 
rality are but two ſtories high. It is defended by new 
and regular fortifications, and batteries of guns towards 
the ſea. At the bottom of the harbour is a point of 
land, which divides two rivers; and on each fide there 
are pleaſant meadows, which in "Oy and autumn are 


trade carried on by the Indians with furs, which they 
exchange for European goods. A governor reſides here, 
with a Britiſh garriſon. W. Long. 64. 5. N. Lat. 
45. 10. 

ANNATES, among eccleſiaſtical writers, a year's 
income of a ſpiritual living. 

Theſe were, in ancient times, given to the Pope 
through all Chriſtendom, upon the deceaſe of any bi- 
ſhop, abbot, or pariſh-clerk, and were paid by his ſuc- 
ceſlor. At the Reformation they were taken from the 
Pope, and veſted in the king ; and, finally, Queen Anne 


reſtored them to the church, by appropriating —_— 
the 


ANN 


jag the augmentation of poor livings. 
ho” "B "ANNEALING, or NEALinG, the burning or ba- 


Anaclley. king glaſs, earthen ware, Oc. in an oven or furnace. 
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burning or fixing metalline colours on 2 See GT Ass. 
ANNE, Queen of Great Britain, daughter of James 
II. when duke of Vork, was born in 1664, and mar- 
ried to prince George of Denmark in 1683, by whom 
ſhe had ſeveral children, but ſurvived them all. Upon 
the death of William III. March 8, 1702, ſhe Re- 
ceeded to the throne, and to a war with France, which 
was proſecuted under her reign by the great duke of 
Marlborough, with more glory than profit to this na- 
tion. She effected the long wiſhed- for union between 
England and Scotland, which took ue May 1ſt, 1707; 
and dying Auguſt 1ſt, 1714, was ſucceeded by George 
Lewis Auguſtus elector of Hanover, as the direct de- 
ſcendant from James I. by his daughter Elizabeth queen 
of Bohemia. 
St AnxE's-Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
celebrated by the Latins on the 26*h of July, but by 
the Greeks on the gen of December. It is kept in ho- 
nour of Anne, or Anna, mother of the Virgin Mary. 
ANNECY, a city of Savoy, ſeated between Cham- 
berry and Geneva, on the banks of a lake of the ſame 
name, from whence run ſeveral brooks, which flow 
through the town, and uniting at length form a river, 
There are piazzas in moſt of the ſtreets of the town, 
which ſerve to ſhelter the inhabitants from rain. It has 
ſeveral collegiate and pariſh churches, as well as con- 
vents for men and women. The lake is about nine miles 


long, and four broad. E. Long. 6. 12. N. Lat. 45. 53. 


privy ſeal in the reign of king Charles II. was the ſon 
of Sir Francis Anneſley, Bart. lord Mount Norris, and 
viſcount Valentia, in Ireland; and was born at Dublin 
on the tenth of July, 1614. He was for ſome time 
at the univerſity of Oxford, and afterwards ſtudied the 
law at Lincoln's Inn. He had a conſiderable ſhare in 
the public tranſactions of the laſt century; for in the 
beginning of the civil war he fat in the parliament held 
at Oxford, but afterwards became reconciled to the op- 
polite. party, and was ſent commiſſioner to Ulſter, to 
oppoſe the deſigns of the rebel Owen Roe O'Neal. He 
engaged in ſeveral other affairs with great ſucceſs. He 
was preſident of the council of ſtate after the death of 
Oliver, and was principally concerned in bringing a- 
bout the Reſtoration : ſoon after which, king Charles IT. 
raiſed him to the dignity of a baron, 5 the title 
of lord Anneſley, of Newport Pagnell, Bucks; and a 
ſhort time after, he was made * Angleſey. Du- 
ring that reign he was employed in ſome very impor- 
tant affairs, was made treaſurer of the navy, and after- 
wards lord privy-ſeal. In October 1680, his lordſhip 
was charged by one Dangerfield, in an information 
delivered upon oath, at the bar of the houſe of com- 
mons, with endeavouring to ſtifle evidence in relation 
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4 to the Popiſh plot, and to promote the belief of a Preſ- 

byterian one. The uneaſineſs he received from this at- 
pe tack did not prevent his ſpeaking his opinion freely of 
55 thoſe matters in the houſe of lords, particularly in re- 
de gard to the Popiſh plot. About the ſame time he an- 
- Iwered the lord Caſtlehaven's Memoirs, in which that 
44 nobleman endeavoured to paint the Iriſh rebellion in the 


lighteſt colours; and a ſharp diſpute was raiſed, which 
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ended in the ſeals being taken from him. He was a Annexation 
perſon of great abilities, had uncommon learning, and Annihila- 
was well acquainted with the conſtitution and laws of — . 
——_ e wrote, beſides his Animadverſions on 
Caſtlehaven's Memoirs, 1. The privileges of the Houſe 

of Lords and Commons ſtated. 2. A diſcourſe on 

the Houſe of Lords. 3. Memoirs. 4. The hiſtory 

of the troubles in Ireland, from the rebellion in 1641, 

till the reſtoration. 5. Truth Unveiled, in behalf of 

the Church of England ;—and ſome other works. He 

died in April 1686, in the 73d year of his age; and 

was ſucceeded by his ſon James. 

ANNEXA TION, in law, a term uſed to imply the 
the uniting of lands or rents to the crown. 

ANNIHILATION, the act of reducing any crea- 
ted being into nothing, 

Chriftians, Heathens, Jews, Siameſe, Perſians, di- 
vines, philoſophers, &c. have their peculiar ſyſtems, 
ſentiments, conjectures, not to ſay dreams, concerning 
annihilation; and we find great diſputes among them 
about the reality, the poſſibility, the means, meaſures, 
prevention, ends, &c. of annihilation. | 

The firſt notions of the production of a thing from, 

or reduction of it to, nothing, Dr Burnet ſhews, aroſe 
from the Chriſtian theology; the words creation and 
annihilation, in the ſenſe now given to them, having been 
equally unknown to the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the 
Latins. 
The ancient philoſophers in effe& denied all annihi- 
lation as well as creation, reſolving all the changes in 
the world into new modifications, without ſuppoſing 
the production of any thing new, or deſtruction of the 
old. By daily experience, they ſaw compounds diſſolved 
and that in their diſſolution nothing periſhed, but their 
union or connection of parts: when in death the body 
and ſoul were ſeparated, the man they held was gone, 
but that the ſpirit remained inits original the great ſoul 
of the world, and the body in its earth from whence it 
came; theſe were again wrought by nature into new 
compoſitions, and entered new ſtates of being which 
had no relation to the former. | 

The Perſian bramins hold, that, after a certain period 
of time, conſiſting of 71 joogs, God not only annihi- 
lates the whole univerſe, but every thing elſe, angels, 
ſouls, ſpirits, and all, by which he returns to the — 
ſtate he was in before the creation; but that, having 
breathed a while, he goes to work again, and a new 
creation ariſes, to ſubſiſt 71 joogs more, and then to be 
annihilated in its turn. 'Thus they hold there have been 
almoſt an infinite number of worlds : but how many 
joogs are elapſed ſince the laſt creation, they cannot cer- 
tainly-tell; only in an almanac written in the Sanſcript 
language in 1670, the world is ſaid to be then 3,892,771 
years old from the laſt creation. 

The Siameſe heaven is exactly the hell of ſome Soci- 
nians, and other Chriſtian writers; who, ſhocked with 
the horrible proſpect of eternal torments, have taken 
refuge in the ſyſtem of annihilation. This ſyſtem ſeems 
countenanced by ſcripture; for that the words death, 
deſtruction, and periſhing, whereby the puniſhment of 
the wicked is molt frequently expreſſed in ſcripture, do 
moſt properly import annihilation and an utter end of 


being. To this Tillotſon anſwers, that theſe words, as 


well as thoſe Eg to them in other languages, 
are often uſed, both in ſcripture and other writings, 
to 
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to ſignify a ſtate of great miſery and ſuffering, without 
the utter extinction of the miſerable. Thus God is of- 
ten ſaid in ſeripture to bring de/frudtion on a nation, 
when he ſends judgments upon them, but without exter- 
minating or making an end of them. So, in other lan- 

uages, it is frequent, by peri/hing, to expreſs a perſon's 
Paid made miſerable; as in that known paſlage in Ti- 
berius's letter to the Roman ſenate : Ita me dii, dexque 
omnes, pejus perdant, quam hodie perire me ſentio. As 
to the word death, a ſtate of miſery which is as bad or 
worſe than death may properly enough be called by 
that name; and thus the puniſhment of wicked men 
after the day of judgment is in the book of Revelations 
frequently called the /econd death. 

Some Chriſtian writers allow a long time of the moſt 
terrible torments of finners; and after that r 
that there ſhall be an utter end of their being. Of this 
opinion Irenæus appears to have been; who, accordin 
to M. du Pin, taught that the ſouls, at leaſt of the 
wicked, would not fubſiſt eternally; but that, after ha- 
ving undergone their torments for a certain period, they 
would at laſt ceaſe to be at all. But Tillemont, Petit, 
Didier, and others, endeavour to defend Irenæus from 
this imputation, as being too favourable to the wicked. 

It has been much di uted among divines, whether, 
at the conſummation of ah things, this earth is to be an- 

nimzilated, or only purified, and fitted for the habitation 

of ſome new order of beings. Gerard in his common 
places, and Hakewil in his apology, contend earneſtly 
for a total abolition or annihilation. Ray, Calmet, 
and others, think the ſyſtem of renovation or reſti- 
tution more probable, and more conſonant to ſerip- 
ture, reaſon, and antiquity. The fathers who have 
treated on the queſtion are divided; ſome holding that 
the univerſe ſhall not be annihilated, but only its exter- 
nal face changed;; others aſſerting, that the ſubſtance 
of it ſhal] be deſtroyed. 

How widely have the ſentiments of mankind differ- 
ed as to the poſſibility and impoſſibility of annihila- 
tion? According to ſome, nothing ſo difficult ; it re- 
quires the infinite power of the 3 to effect it: 
ſome go further, and ſeem to put it out of the power of 
God himſelf. According to others, nothing ſo eaſy: 
Exiſtence is a ſtate of ws hols all things are continual- 
ly endeavouring to return to their primitive nothing; 
it requires no power at all; it will do itſelf; nay, what 
is more, it requires an infinite power to prevent it. 

Many authors conſider preſervation as a continual re- 
production of a thing, which, ſubſiſting no longer of 
itſelf, would every moment return into nothing. Gaſ- 

ſendi on the contrary aſſerts, that the world may in- 
deed be annihilated by the ſame power which firſt crea- 
ted it, but that to continue it there is no occaſion for 
any power of preſervation. 

Some divines, of which number the learned biſhop 
King ſeems to be, hold annihilation for the greateſt of 
all evils, worſe than even the utmoſt torments of hell- 
flames: while others, with ſome of the eaſtern philo- 
ſophers, acknowledge annihilation for the ultimate pitch 
of happineſs human nature is capable of; that ſove- 
reign good, that abſolute beatitude, ſo long vainly 
fought for by the philoſophers, is found here. No 
wonder it had been 10 long concealed; for who would 
have thought of lookin 157 the ſummum bonum, where 
others have placed the ho of miſery? 


Annili- 
lation. 


— — ————— 
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The ſaid prelate propoſes it as a queſtion, whether ſuf. 
fering eternal torments be a greater evil than not exiſting ? 
He thinks it highly probable, that the damned will be 
ſuch fools, that, feeling their own miſery in the mot 
exquiſite degree, they will rather applaud their own 
conduct, pas, or to be, and to be what they are, ra. 
ther than not to be at all; fond of their condition, 
however wretched, like people enraged, they will per. 
fiſt in their former ſentiments without opening their 
eyes to their folly, and perſevere by way of indignation 
and revenge. Mr Bayle refutes him on this head; but 
might, one would think, have ſaved himſelf the trouble. 

he Talapoins hold it the ſupreme degree of happineſs 
to have the ul totally annihilated, and freed from the 
burden and ſlavery of tranſmigrations. They ſpeak of 
three Talapoins, who, after a great number of tranſ. 
migrations, became gods; =. when arrived at this 
ſtate, procured this further reward of their merit to 
be annihilated. The ultimate reward of the higheſt 
perfection man can arrive at is nieurepan, or — 
tion; which at length is granted to thoſe who are per- 
fectly pure and good, 2 their ſouls have wandered 
many thouſand years through various bodies. 

ANNI xvs1LEs, in law, denotes the marriageable 
age of a woman, viz. after ſhe has arrived at twelve. 

ANNIVERSARY, the annual return of any re- 
markable day, Anniverſary days, in old times, more 
particularly denoted thoſe days in which an office was 
yearly performed for the ſouls of the deceaſed, or the 
martyrdom of the ſaints was yearly celebrated in the 
church. | 

ANNOBON, a ſmall iſland of Africa, on the coaſt 
of Loango, belonging to the Portugueſe. It lies in 
E. Long. 5. 10. 5 Lat. I. 50. and receives its name 
from being diſcovered on New-year's day. According 
to Pyrard, it is about five or fix French leagues in com- 
paſs; but Bandrand ſays, it is ten leagues round. Here 
are two high mountains, the tops of which being con- 
tinually covered with clouds, occaſion frequent rains, 
On the ſouth-eaſt of the iſland are two rocks; one of 
which is low, and upon a level with the ſurface of the 
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ſea; the other higher and larger, but both danger- 


ous in the night to ſhipping; but between them the 
channel is deep and clear. Theſe rocks are inhabited 
by vaſt numbers of birds, ſo tame, that the ſailors fre- 
quently catch them with their hands. On the ſame ſide 
of the iſland, is a convenient watering- place at the foot 
of a rivulet, which tumbles from the mountains down to 
a valley covered with orange and citron trees, & c. and 
affording a pleaſant and refreſhing ſhade; but the road 
on the north-weſt fide is difficult and dangerous, though 
moſt frequented by ſhips who haye no intention of 
touching upon the continent. In either place it is dit- 
ficult to take in a ſufficient quantity of water, on ac- 
count of the violent breakings of the ſea, and a ſtone 
intrenchment erected by the negroes, from which they 
annoy all ſtrangers that attempt to land. The true 
road for ſhipping lies on the north-eaſt fide, where 
they may anchor in ſeven, ten, thirteen, or ſixteen fa- 
thoms, on a fine ſand cloſe to the land, oppoſite to the 
village where the negroes have thrown up their in- 
trenchments. 

The climate is wholeſome, and the air clear and ſerene 
for the greateſt part of the year. Every part of the 


iſland is watered by pleaſant brooks, aud freſh-water 
ſprings, 


mn . 
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anno Do- ſprings, which, however, at the new and full moons, 
| * 


or in all high tides, acquire a brackiſhneſs, The banks 
of every rivulet are covered with palms, whence the in- 
habitants extract their wine by inciſion. Here are a 
nuraber of fertile valleys, which produce 'Turky-corn, 
rice, millet, yams, potatoes, &c. and afford paſture 
for abundance of oxen, ſheep, goats, c. Poultry 
and ſſh alſo abound here; but the only mercantile pro- 
duction is cotton, which is eſteemed equal in quali- 
ty to any produced in India, though the quantity is 
ſmall, 

All the inhabitants are meanly clothed ; the women 
have only a piece of linen cloth wrapped under their 
ſtomach, and falling down in the form of a petticoat to 
the knees. They carry their children on their backs, 
and ſuekle them over the ſhoulder. The governor is a 
Portugueſe, who has a few European ſervants about 
him: all the reſt are natives, who pay him an implicit 
obedience, and are bigotted in their attachment to the 
Catholic religion; — provided they can ſay their pa- 
ter- noſter, ave- maria, and confeſs themſelves to the 
prieſt, they reckon themſelves good Chriſtians. 

ANNO Domin1, 1. e. the year of our Lord; the 
computation of time from our Saviour's incarnation. 

ANNOMINA TION, in rethoric, the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called paronomaſia. See Paroxo- 
MASIA. 

ANNONA, in Roman antiquity, denotes proviſion 
for a year of all ſorts, as of fleſh, wine, &c. but eſpe- 
cially of corn. Annona is likewiſe the allowance of 
oil, falt, bread, fleſh, corn, wine, hay, and ſtraw, 
which was annually provided by the contractors for the 
maintenance of an army. 

\xNONA, the Cuſtard Apple, a genus of the PoIygy- 
nia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of plants. 
Of this genus there are eight 

Species. 1. The reticulata, or cuſtard-apple, is a 
native of the Weſt-Indies, where it grows to the height 
of 25 feet, and is well furniſhed with branches on every 
ſide: the bark is ſmooth, and of an aſh colour; the 
leaves are of a light green, oblong, and have ſeveral 
dec tronſverſe ribs or veins, ending in acute points; 
the fruit is of a conical form, as large as a tennis-ball, 
of an orange colour when ripe, having a ſoft, ſweet, 
yellowiſh pulp, of the confiſtence of a cuſtard, from 
hence it has its name. 2. The muricatis, or ſour- 
ſop, rarely riſes above 20 feet high, and is not ſo well 
furniſhed with branches as the other; the leaves are 
broader, have a ſmooth ſurface without any furrows, 
and are of a ſhining green colour: the fruit is large, 
of an oval ſhape, irregular, and pointed at the top, of 
a greeniſh yellow colour, and full of ſmall knobs on 
the outſide : the pulp is ſoft, white, and of a ſour and 
Iweet taſte intermixed, having many oblong, dark -co- 
loured ſeeds. 3. The ſquamoſa, or ſweet ſop, ſeldom 
riſes higher than 1 5 feet, and well furniſhed with 
branches on every ſide. The leaves have an agreeable 
ſcent when rubbed ; the fruit is roundiſh and ſcaly, and 
when ripe turns of a purple colour, and hath a ſweet 
pulp. 4. The paluſtris, or water-apple, grows to the 
height of 30 or 40 feet. The leaves are oblong, 
pointed, with ſome ſlender furrows, and have a ſtrong 
ſcent when rubbed ; the fruit is ſeldom eaten but by 
The tree grows in moiſt places in all the 
* 5 . iſlands, 5. The cherimola, with oblong 
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ſcaly fruit, is a native of Peru, where it is much culti- 
vated for the fruit, and grows to be a very large tree 
well furniſhed with branches. The leaves are of a 
bright green colour, and much larger than thoſe of any 
of the other ſorts. The fruit is oblong, and ſcaly on 
the outſide, of a dark purple colour when ripe, and the 
fleſh is foft and ſweet, intermixed with many brown 
ſeeds which are ſmooth and ſhining. 6. The Africana, 
with ſmooth bluiſh fruit. 7. The Aftatica, or purple 
= This grows in ſome of the French iſlands, as 
alſo in Cuba, in great plenty. The trees riſe to the 
height of zo feet or more. The fruit is eſteemed by the 
inhabitants of thoſe iſlands, who frequently give them 
to ſick perſons. 8. The triloba, or North · American 
annona, called by the inhabitants papanv, is a native of 
the Bahama Iſlands, and likewiſe of Virginia and Caro- 
lina. The trunks of the trees are ſeldom bigger than 
the ſmall of a man's leg, and are about 10 or 12 feet 
high, having a ſmooth greeniſh-brown bark. In 
March, when the leaves begin to ſprout, the bloſſoms 
appear, conſiſting of fix greeniſh-white petals. The 
frait grows in cluſters of three, and ſometimes of four 
together: when ripe, they are yellow, covered with a 
thin ſmooth ſkin, which contains a yellow pulp of a 
{ſweet luſcious taſte, In the middle of this pulp, lie in 
two rows twelve ſeeds, divided by as many thin mem- 
branes, All parts of the tree have a rank, if not a 
fetid, ſmell ; nor is the fruit reliſhed by many except 
negrocs. Theſe trees grow in low ſhady ſwamps, and 
in a very fat ſoil. 

Culture. The laſt ſort will thrive in the open air in 
Britain, if it is placed in a warm and ſheltered ſitua- 
tion; but the plants ſhould be trained up in pots, and 
ſheltered in winter for two or three years till they have 
acquired ftrength. The ſeeds frequently remain a 
whole year in the ground; and therefore the earth in 
the pots ought not to be diſturbed, though the plants 
do not come up the firſt year. If the pots where thoſe 
plants are ſown, are plunged into a new hot-bed, 
they will come up much ſooner than thoſe that are ex- 
poſed to the open air. All the other ſorts require to 
be kept in a warm ſtove, or they will not live in this 
country. 

ANNONZ erxrecrvs, in antiquity, an extraor- 
dinary magiſtrate, whoſe buſineſs it was to prevent a 
ſcarcity of proviſion, and to regulate the weight and 
fineneſs of bread. 

ANNONAY, a ſmall town of France, in the Up- 
per Vivarais, ſeated on the river Deunre. E. Long. 
4. 52. N. Lat. 45. 15. 

ANNOT, a ſmall city in the mountains of Provence 
in France. E. Long. 7. o. N. Lat. 44. 4. 

ANNOTATION, in matters of literature, a brief 
commentary, or remark, upon a book or writing, in or- 
der to clear up ſome paſſage, or draw ſome concluſion 
from it. 

ANNOTTO, in dyeing, an elegant red colour, for- 
med from the pellicles of the ſeeds of a tree common in 
South-Americu. It is alſo called or/ean and roucou. The 
manner of making annotto is as follows: The red ſeeds 
cleared from the pods, are ſteeped in water for ſeven or 
eight days or longer, till the liquor begins to ferment ; 
then ſtrongly ſtirred, ſtamped with wooden paddles and 
beaters, to promote the ſeparation of the red {kins: this 
proceſs is repeated ſeveral times till the ſecds are left 
Mm m white, 
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white. The liquor, paſſed through cloſe cane - ſieves, is 
pretty chick, of a deep red colour, and a very ill ſmel] ; 
in boiling, it throws up its colouring matter to the ſur- 
face in = of ſcum, which is afterwards boiled down 
by itſelf to a due conſiſtence, and made up while ſoft 
into balls. 'The annotto commonly met with among 
vs, is moderately hard and dry, of a brown colour on 
the outſide, and a dull red within. It is difficultly ac- 
ted upon by water, and tinges the liquor only of a pale 
browniſh-yellow colour. Fo rectified ſpirit of wine, it 
very readily diſſolves, and communicates a high orange 
or yellowiſh red. Hence it is uſed as an ingredient in 
varniſhes, for giving more or leſs of an orange-caſt to 
the ſimple yellows. Alkaline ſalts render it perfectly 
ſoluble in boiling water, without altering its colour. 
Wool or filk bailed in the ſolution, acquire a deep, but 
not a very durable, orange-dye. Its colour is not 
changed by alum or by acids, any more than by alca- 
lies: but when imbibed in cloth, it is diſcharged by 
ſoap, and deſtroyed by expoſure to the air. It is 
ſaid to be an antidote to the poiſonous juice of mamoc 
or caſſaya.-—Labat informs as, that the Indians pre- 
pare an annotto greatly ſuperior to that which is 
brought to us, of a bright ſhining red colour, almoſt 
equal to carmine: that, for this purpoſe, inſtead of 
ſteeping and fermenting the feeds in water, they rub 
them with the hands, previouſly dipt in oil, till the 
pellicles come ofi, and are reduced into a clear paſte; 
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AN Annuity is a ſum of money, payable yearly, 
half yearly, or quarterly, to continue @ certain 
number of years, for ever, or for life. 

An annuity 1s ſaid to be an arrear, when it continues 
unpaid after it falls due. And an annuity is faid to be 
in reverſion, when the purchaſer, upon paying the price, 
does not immediately enter upon poſſeſſion; the annuity 
not commencing till ſome time after. 

Intereſt on annuities may be computed either in the 
way of ſimple or compound intereſt. But compound 
intereſt, being found moit equitable, both tor buyer 
and ſeller, the computation by ſimple intereſt is uni- 


verſally diſuſed. 


I. Annuities for a certain time. 


PROBLEM 1. Annuity, rate, and time, given, to 
find the amount, or ſum of yearly payments, and in- 
tereſt. 

Rur. Make 1 the firſt term of a geometrical ſeries 
and the amount of 1 J. for a year the common ratio; 
continue this ſeries to as many terms as their are years 
in the queſtion ; and the ſum of this ſeries is the amount 
of 1 J. annuity for the given years; which, multiplied 
by the given annuity, will produce the amount ſought. 

ExAMrrx. An annuity of 40 l. payable yearly, is 
forborn and unpaid till the end of 5 years; What will 
then be due, reckoning compound intereſt at 5 per cent. 
on all the payments then in arrear.? 

: 2 5 4 5 
1 1.05: 1.1025: 1.157625: 1.21550625? whoſe 
dum is 5.52563125 l. ; and 5. 25563125 X 40 
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which is ſcraped off from the hands with a knife 
laid on a clean leaf in the ſhade to dry. De Laet, in 


his notes on Margrave's natural hiſtory of Brazil, men. 


tions alſo two kinds of annotto; one of a permanent t. 


crimſon colour, uſed as a fucus or paint for the face 
* 


and another which gives a colour inclining more to that 
of ſaffron. This laſt, which is our annotto, he ſyn. 
poſes to be a mixture of the firſt ſort with certain re. 
ſinous matters, and with the juice of the root of the 
tree. 

ANNUAL, in a general ſenſe, an appellation given 
to whatever returns every year, or is always performed 
within that ſpace of time. 

AxxvUAL Motion of the Earth. See AsrRO NOx. 

ANNUAL Leaves, are ſuch leaves as come up afreſh 
in the ſpring, and periſh in winter. Theſe ſtand op- 
poſed to Ever-greens. 

ANNUAL Plants, called alſo ſimply annuals, are 
ſuch as only live their year, z.e. come up in the ſpring 
and die again in the autumn; and accordingly are to 
be recruited every year. 

ANNUALRENT, in Scots law, an yearly profit due 
by a dehtor in a ſum of money to a creditor for the 
ule of it. 

Right of ANNUALRENT, in Scots law, the original 
method of burdening lands with an yearly payment for 
the loan of money, before the taking of intereſt for 
money was allowed by Ratute, 
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221.0252 5 ＋¼œ e 1. J. 0s. 6 d. the amount fought. 
The amount may alſo be found thus: Multiply the 
given annuity by the amount of 1 l. for a year; to the 
product add the given annuity, and the ſum 1s the a- 
mount in 2 years; which multiply by the amount of 
I |. for a year; to the product add the given annuity 
and the ſum is the amount in 3 years, Sc. The for- 
mer queſtion wrought in this manner follows. 
40 am. in 1 year. 126.1 am. in 3 Years» 


1.05 1.05 
42.00 132.405 
40 40 
82 am. in 2 years, 172.405 am. in 4 years. 
1.05 1.05 
86. 10 181.02525 
40 40 


126.1 am. in 3 years. 221.02 525 am. in 5 years. 

If the given time be years and quarters, find the a- 
mount for the whole years, as above; then find the a- 
mount of 1 l. for the given quarters; by which multi- 
ply the amount for the whole years; and to the pro- 
duct add ſuch a part of the annuity as the given quar- 
ters are of a year. 

If the given annuity be payable half yearly, or quar- 
terly, find the amount of 1]. for half a year or a quar- 
ter; by which find the amount for the ſeveral half-years 
or quarters, in the ſame manner as the amount for the 
ſeveral years 1s found above, | 
PRrQB. 2 
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paon. 2. Annuity, rate, and time given, to find 


[x a certain the preſent worth, or ſum of money that will purchaſe 
pms. the annuity» 


Rutbr. Find the amount of the given annuity by 
the former problem; and then, by compound intereſt, 
6nd the preſent worth of this amount, as a ſum due at 
the end of the given time, 

Exame., What is the preſent worth of an annuity 
of 401. to continue 5 years, diſcounting at 5 per cent. 
compound intereſt? 

By the former problem, the amount of the given an- 
nuity for 5 years, at 5 per cent. is 22 1.02525 and by 
compound intereſt, the amount of 1 l. for 5 years, at 
5 l. per cont. is 1. 2762815625 

And, 1.2762815625)221.02525000(173.179= 
1731. 38. 7d. the preſent worth fought. 

The preſent worth may be alſo found thus: By com- 

ound intereſt, find the preſent worth of each year by 
itlelf, aud the ſum of theſe is the preſent worth fought. 
Ihe former example done in this way follows. 
1.2762315625)40.000000000( 31.34.10 
1. 2155062 5 )40.00c0000 (32.9080 


1.157625 40. 0 (34-5535 

1. 1025) 40. o 36.2811 
1.05) 40. o 7 7 pron 

Preſent worth, 173.1788 


If the annuity to be purchaſed be in revertion, find 
ib the preſent worth of the annuity, as commencing 
immediately, by any of the methods taught above; and 
then, by compound intereſt, find the preſent worth of 
that preſent worth, rebating for the time in reverſion ; 
and this Jaſt preſent worth is the anſwer. 

Exame. What is the preſent. worth of a yearly pen- 
fion or rent of 751. to continue 4 years, but not to com- 
rence till 3 years hence, diſcounting at 5 per cent.? 

05: 12:75 : 1500 
1.05 XI. or XI. oõ XI. 5 . 215 50625 
1. 21550625) 1 50. o00000( 1234.005371 
1500 
123405371 


265. 94629, preſent worth of the annuity, if it 
was to commence immediately. 
. 0¹⁵ XI. oõ XI. g 1.157625 ZL. 7. d. 
1.157625) 265.94629(229. 73442229 14 8; 
P8083. 3. Preſent worth, rate and time given, to 
ind the annuity. | 
Rurr. By the preceding problem, find the preſent 
worth of 11, annuity for the rate and time given; and 
then ſay, As the preſent worth thus found to 11. an- 
naity, ſo the preſent worth given to its annuity; that is, 
divide the given preſent worth by that of 11. annuity. 
Exaur. What annuity, to continue 5 years, will 
173]. 38. 7d. purchaſe, allowing compound intereſt at 
5 per cent.? 
05:13:35 sl. 
1.25 X1.05 XI.OFX1.05X1I.05=1.2762815625 
1.27628156025 )20.00000000( 1 5.6705. 
20 
I5.6705. 
4.3295 preſent worth of 1 1. annuity. 
4.329) 173.179(40 l. annuity. Au. 


II. Annuities for ever, or freehold Eſtates. 


Is freehold eſtates, commonly called annuities in foe- 


ſimple, the things chiefly to be conſidered are, 1. The 


annuity or yearly rent. 2. The price or preſent worth. 
3. The rate of intereſt. The queſtions that uſually oc- 
cur on this head will fall under one or other of the fol- 
lowing problems. 

Pros. 1. Annuity and rate of intereſt given, to find 
the price. 
As the rate of 11. to 11. ſo the rent to the price. 

Exaur. The yearly rent of a ſmall eſtate is 40 J.: 
What is it worth in ready money, computing intereſt at 
3 per cent.? 

£5. 
As. 035: 1:: 40: 1142.857142 1142 17 14 

PROB. 2. Price and rate of intereſt given, to find 
the rent or annuity. 

As 11. to its rate, ſo the price to the rent. 

Examye. A gentleman purchaſes an eſtate for 40co |. 
and has 4+ per cent. for his money: Required the rent. 

As 1 : .C45 :: 4000: 180]. rent ſought. 

Pros. 3. Price and rent given, to find the rate of 
intereſt, 

As the price to the rent, ſo 1 to the rate. 

Exame. An eſtate of 180 l. yearly rent is bought 
for 4000. : What rate of intereſt has the purchaſer for 
his money ? 

As 4000 : 180 :: 1 : .045 rate ſought. 

ProB. 4. The rate of intereſt given, to find how 
many years purchaſe an eſtate is worth. 

Divide 1 by the rate, and the quot is the number of 
years purchaſe the eſtate is worth. 

Examy. A gentleman is willing to purchaſe an e- 
ſtate, provided he can have 24 per cent. for his money: 
How many years purchaſe may he offer ? 

.025)1.000(40 years purchaſe. A/c 

Pros. 5. The number of years purchaſe, at which 
an eſtate is bought or ſold, given, to find the rate of 
intereſt. 

Divide 1 by the number of years purchaſe, and the 
quot 1s the rate of intereſt. 

Exame. A gentleman gives 40 years purchaſe for 
an eſtate; What intereſt has he for his moncy ? 

40)1.000(.025 rate ſought. 

The computations hitherto are all performed by a 


ſingle diviſion or multiplication, and it will ſcarcely be 


perceived that the operations are conducted by the rules 
of compound intereſt; but when a reverſion occurs, re- 
courſe muit be had to tables of annuities on compound 
intereſt, 

Pros. 6. The rate of intereſt, and the rent of a 


freehold eſtate in reverſion, given, to find the preſent 


worth or value of the reverſion. 

By Prob. 1. find the price or preſent worth of the 
eſtate, as if poſſeſſion was to commence preſently ; and 
then, by the Tables, find the preſent value of the given 
annuity, or rent, for the years prior to the commence- 
ment ; ſubtract this value from the former value, and 
the remainder is the value of the reverſion, 

Examry. A has the poſſeſſion of an eſtate of 130]. 


per annum, to continue 20 years; B has the reverſion 


of the ſame eſtate from that time for ever: What is the 


M m m 2 value 
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Life Annui- value of the eſtate, what the value of the 20 years poſ- Dr Halley's table on the bills of mortality at Breſlaw. Lite 


Arti. 
"oF ties. ſeſſion, and what the value of the reverſion, reckoning the 
44 compound intereſt at 6 per cent. ? Age. P * A, 70 . ** 4. 7 2 ene 
By Prob. 1. . 06) 1 30. 0002166. 6666 value of the eſtate. - liv. iv. iv. liv. 
if By Tables 1491.0896 val. of the poſſeſſion, ey 7 7 75 7 7 5 PR 
1 675.5770 val. of the reverſion. 2 | 8551125] 5671148] 307[171| 131 
| Pros. 7. The price or value of a reverſion, the 3 | 798]:26] 560 [49 357]|72! 120 
[ time prior to the commencement, and rate of intereſt, 4 | 76027 553 [50 346/73 | 109 
| given, to find the annuity or rent. : 5 | 7321128] 546051 335 744 98 
1 By the Tables, ſind the amount of the price of the 671029 43952] 324||75| 88 
1! reverſion for the years prior to the commencement; and 7 | 692/030 531]}53] 3131176 78 
| | then by Prob. 3. find the annuity which that amount c Foe - ; : F f — 4 | 3 
I | will purchaſe. | 5 
| p . The reverſion of a freehold eſtate, to com- 10 | 6611133] 5071} 56] 2821079 49 
if | mence 20 years hence, is bought for 675.5771. com- 11 | 6531134] 499]}57] 2721[]80| 41 
| | | pound intereſt being allowed at 6 per cent.: Required [2 | 640}! 35] 49058 262[|81] 34 
| the annuity or rent. 14 27 5 475 59 __ 5 15 
j | By the Tables the amount of 675.5771. TY 15628038 4631161] 2321185 2 
| for 20 years, at 6 per cent. is a 16 | 622039 4541162] 222085 = 
1 By Prob. 2. 2166.6X.06=130.0 rent ſought. 17 | 616140 4451163] 2120086 11 
a A 18 | 610/[41 436064] 202]][87 8 
| III. Life Annuities, t9 604042 54-67 65] 1920/88 5 
i : Tux value of annvities for life is determined from 20 | 5981143] 4171166] 182][8g 3 
| obſervations made on the bills of mortality. Dr Hal- 21 | 5921144] 4071167] 172/00 I 
| | ley, Mr Simpſon, and Monf. de Moivre, are gentle- 2258645] 3971168] 162191 O 
N men of diſtinguiſhed _ in er. of OI | 23 | 5791146} 38769 152 
l! Dr Halley had recourſe to the bills of mortality at : a 8 a 
| War e = ws of Sileſia, as a proper e They fo Mr Simpſon s table on the bills of mortality at London. 
. the other parts of Europe, being a place pretty central, Per, Bey, Per / Per. 
I} | at a . from the fla, and * much crowded with Age. xg A. I” A. cg A. * 
1 traffickers or foreigners. He pitches upon 1000 per- — coo 8 
"| ſons all born in one year, and obſerves how many of o [1250124] 434048] 2200072] 59 
theſe were alive every year, from their birth to the ex- 1 | 870/025 4261]49] 212 108” 
tinction of the laſt, and conſequently how many died 2 | 7001126] 418||50| 204] 74 49 
| | each year, as in the firſt of the co wy, ogra ; which 3 | 6351127] 41057 1960 75 45 
Li! is well adapted to Europe in general. ut in the city 4 | 600/28 402]|52| 1880076 41 
5 of London, there is obſerved to be a 23 diſparity 5 | 5801129] 394053] 180077 38 
il in the births and burials than in any other place, owing 6564030 385||54| 172078] 35 
[| probably to the vaſt reſort of people thither, in the 7 | 5511131] 3761|55| 165||79] 32 
[| way of commerce, from all parts of the known world, 8 | 54100320 367|j56] 158]|[8| 29 
. Mr Simpſon, therefore, in order to have a table parti- 9 | 5321133] 358]|57] 151]|8x] 26 
4 cularly ſuited to this populous city, pitches upon 1280 10 | 5241134] 349||58] 1441182| 23 
i perſons all born in the ſame year, and records the num- it | 517/0035 340[|59] 1371|83 20 
i ber remaining ahve each year, till none were in life. 12 | 510136] 3311|60| 130084] 17 
1 It may not be improper, however, to obſerve, that 13 | 504\[37] 322 61 1230085 14 
it however perfect tables of this ſort may be in themſclves, 144980038 3130/62] 1171186] 12 
| i and however well adapted to any particular climate, yet 15 | 4921139] 304/63] 111]]87| 10 
w | the concluſions deduced from them mult always be un- 16 48640 294||64 10588 8 
1 certain, being nothing more than probabilities, or con- 1748047 284 [65] 9989 6 
1 jectures drawn from the uſual period of human life. 1847442 2741166 931190 5 
i And the practice of buying and ſelling annuities on 19468043 264[|67| 87/97 4 
[| lives, by rules founded on ſuch principles, may be juſtly 2046244 255||68] 81092 3 
"| | conſidered as a fort of lottery or chance-work, in which 21 | 4551145] 246069 151193 2 
| the parties concerned muit often be deceived. But as 22448046 237]|70] 69194 I 
| eſtimates and computations of this kind arte now be- 2 I 2871 0 
| , P yn 3 | 44111471 228]'71} 6495 
[ come faſhionable, we ſhall ſubjoin ſome brief account 


of ſuch as appear molt material. From the preceding tables the probability of the 


continuance or extinction of human life is eſtimated as 
follows. 

1. The probability that a perſon of a given age ſhall 
live a certain number of years, is meaſured by x pro- 
4 portion which the number of perſons living at the pro- 
{1 3 ; poſed age has to the difference between ihe ſaid _ 

| cop 


—— 
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ber and the number of perſons living at the given age. ing table. 
Thus, if it be demanded, what chance a perſon of 
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— 40 ycars has to live ſeven years longer? from 445, the 5 
number of perſons living at 40 years of age in Dr Hal- Acc. [3 per pere per U y fer c ſo per c. 
Iy's table, ſubtract 377, the number of perſons living RY 
at 47 years of age, and the remainder 68, is the num- |g=10| 19.87 | 18.27 | 16.88 | 15.67 | 14.60 | 12.80 | 
her of perſons that died during theſe 7 years; and the 8811 19.74 | 18.16 | 16.79 | 15.59 | 14-53 | 12.75 
robability or chance that the perſon in the queſtion |; =12] 19.60] 18.05 | 16.64 | 15.51 | 14-47 | 12.70 
hall live theſe 7 years is as 377 to 68, or nearly as 5+ 13] 19.47 | 17.94 | 16.60 | 15.43 | 14.41 | 12.65 
to 1. But, by Mr Simpſon's table, the chance is fome- |6=14| 19.33 | 17.82 | 16.50 | 15.35 | 14.44 | 12.60 
thing leſs than that of 4 to 1. : | 15 19.19 | 17.71 | 16.41 | 15.27 | 14.27 | 12.55 
2. If the year to which a perſon of a given age a: 
an equal chance of arriving before he dies, be required, 16] 19.05 | 17.59 | 16.31 | 15.1914. 20. 12.50 
it may be found thus: Find half the number of per- |5=17] 18.90 | 17.46 | 16.21 | 15.10 | 14.12 | 12.45 
ſons living at the — age in the tables, and in the 18] 18.76 | 17.33 | 16.10 | 15.01 | 14.05 | 12.40 
column of age you have che year required. 19 18.61 | 17.21 | 15.99 | 14-92 | 13.97 | 12.35 
Thus, if the queſtion be put with reſpe& to a per- 4220 18.46 | 17.09 | 15.89 | 14.83 | 13.89 | 12.30 
ſon of zo years of age, the number of that age in Dr | 5 
Halley's table is 531, the half whereof is 265, which 21] 18.30 16.96 | 15.78 | 14.73 [13.81 12.20 | 
is found in the table between 57 and 58 years; ſo that 22] 13.15 | 16.83 | 15.07 | 14.04 | 18-72 | 12.15 
a perſon of zo years has an equal chance of living be- 23] 17.99 | 16.69 | 15.55 | 14-54 | 13.04 | 12.10 
tween 27 and 28 years longer. | - 13=24] 17.83 | 16.56 | 15.43 | 14:44 | 13455 |] 12.00 
3. By the tables, the premium of inſurance upon 25] 17.66 | 16.42 | 15.31 | 14-34 | 13-46 | 11.95 
lives may in ſome meaſure be regulated. — — 
Thus, the chance that a perſon of 25 years has to 26] 17.50 | 16.28 | 13.19 | 14-23 | 13-37 | 11.90 
live another year, is, by Dr Halley's table, as 80 to 27] 17.33 | 16.13 | 15.04 | 14-12 | 13.28 | 11.80 
1; but the chance that a perſon of 50 years has to 2%} 17.16 | 15.98 | 14.94 | 14-02 | 13.18 | 11.75 
live a year longer is only 30 to 1. And, conſequently, 29] 16.98 | 15.83 | 14.81 | 13.90 | 13.09 | 11.65 
the premium for inſuring the former ouglit to be to tlie 3c] 16.80 | 15.68 | 14.68 | 13.79 | 12.99 | 11.60 
A premium for inſuring the latter for one year, as 3010 ——— 
So, or as 3 to 8. | 2=31\] 16.62 | 15.53 | 14-54 | 13.67 | 12.88 | 11.50 
POB. I. To find the value of an annuity of 1 1. 32] 16.44 | 15.37 | 14-41 | 12.55 | 12.78 | 11.40 
for the life of a ſingle perſon of any given age. 32] 16.25 | 15.21 | 14-27 | 13.43 | 12.67 | 11.35 
Monſ. de Moivre, by obſerving the decreaſe of the 34] 16.06 | 15.05 | 14-12 | 13.30 | 12.56 | 11.25 | 
probabilities of life, as exhibited in the table, compo- 35] 15.86 | 14.89 | 13.98 | 13.17 | 12.45 | 11.15 
ſed an algebraic theorem or canon, for computing the {——|P—— — 
value of an annuity for life; which canon we here lay 36] 15.67 | 14-71 | 13-32 | 13.24 | 12.33 | 11.05 | 
down by way of 37] 15.46 | 14.52 | 13.67 | 12.90 | 12.21 | 11.c0 
RuLt. Find the complement of life; and, by the 28] 15.29 | 14-34 | 13-52 | 12.77 | 12.c9 | 10.90 
tables, find the value of 11. annuity for the years de- {1 = 239] 15.05 | 14-16 | 13.36 | 12.63 | 11.96 | 10.50 
noted by the ſaid complement ; multiply this value by 40] 14.84 | 13.98 | 13-20 | 12.48 | 11.83 | 10.70 
the amount of 1 J. for a year, and divide the product | 
by the complement of life; then ſubtra& the quot 41] 14.63 | 13.79 | 13-02 | 12.33 | 11.70 | 10.55 
from i; divide the remainder by the intereſt of 1 J. for 42] 14.41 | 13.59 | 12.85 | 12.13 | 11.57 | 10.45 
a year; and this laſt quot will be the value of the an- 43] 14-19 | 13.40 | 12.68 | 12.02 | 11.43 | 10.35 
nuity fought, or, in other words, the number of years 44] 13-96 | 13.20 | 12.50 | 11.87 | 11.29 | 10.25 
purchaſe the annuity is worth. 45] 13-73 | 12.99 | 12.32 | 11.70 | 11.14 | 10.10 
Exame. What is the value of an annuity of 11. for [-—<|— 
an age of 50 years, intereſt at 5 per cent.? 46] 13.49 | 12.78 | 12.13 | 11.54 | 10.99 | 10.00 
47] 13-25 | 12.56 | 11.94 | 11.37 | 10.84 | 9.85 
50 age given. 480 13.01 | 12.36 | 11.74 | 11.19 | 10.68 | 9.75 
— 49] 12.76 | 12.14 | 11.54 | 11.00 | IO.51 | 9.60 
36 complement of life. 500 12.51 | 11.92 | 11.34 | 10.82 | 10.35 | 9.45 
By the tables, the value is, 16.5468 — — — — 
Amount of 1 l. for a year, 1.05 51] 12.26 | 11.69 | 11.13 | 10.64 | 10.17 | 9.30 
52]-12.00 | I1.45 | 10.92 | 19.44 | 9-99 | 9.20 
827340 53] 11-73 | 11-20 | 10.70 | 10.24 | 9.32 | 9. oo 
165468 54] 11.46 | 10.95 | 10.47 | 10.04 | 9.63 | 8.85 
the — 55 11.18 | 10.69 | 10.24 | 9.82 | 9.44 8.70 
1 Complement of life, 36) 17.374140). 482615 | 55 = 
rom unity, vis. I.000000 56] 10.90 | 10.44 | 10.01 | 9.61 | 9.24 8.55 
mall Subtract 482615 57] 10.61 j 10.18 | 9.77 | 9.39 | 9.04 8.35 
pro- — — 58! 10.32 | 9.91 | 9.52 9.16] 8.83 8.20 
s- Intereſt of 1 l. -05).517385(10.3477 value ſought. 59] 10.03 | 9.64 | 9.27 | 8.93 | 5.61 | 8.00 
um- By che preceding problem is conſtructed the — 600 9.23 ! 9.36 9.01 [ 8.0 8.20 | 
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The value of 1 l. annuity for a ſingle life. 
AJ. 3 per c. Iz er c. q per . 4 Perc. 5 per c. 6 per c. 


61] 9.42 | 9.08 8.75 8.44 | 8.16 | 7.60 
62] 9. 11 8.79] 8.48] 8.19 7.93 7.40 
63] 8.79 | 8.49] 8.20 7.94 | 7-68 | 7.20 
1+43 
7.18 


G41 8.46 | 8.19] 7.92 | 7.67 6.95 
65| 8.13 7.88] 7.63] 7.39 6.75 


66] 7.79 | 7-56] 7-33] 7-12 | 6.91 | 6.50 
G7] 7-45 | 7-24 | 7-02 | 6.83 | 6.64 | 6.25 
68] 7.10 6.91-] 6.75 6.54 | 6.35 | 6.00 
69 6.751 6.57] 6.39] 6.23 | 6.07 | 5.75 
70] 6.38 | 6.22 6.06] 5.92 | 5.77 | 5.50 


71 6.01 | 5.87 | 5.72] 5-59 | 5.47 | 5-20 
72] $5.63 | 5.51 $5.38] 5. 26 5.15 | 4-90 
[73] 5-25 | 5-14 | 5-02 | 4-92 | 4-82 | 4.60 
74] 485 | 4:77 | 4:00] 4.57 449] 4:30 


75] 4:45] 438 | 4.29] 422 | 4-14 | 4-00 
76] 4-05 | 3-98 | 3-91 | 3-34 | 3-78 | 3-65 
77] 3-63] 3.57] 3-52 | 3-47 | 3-41 | 3-30 
78] 3.21 | 3-105 3.11 $-07 | 3-03 | 2.95 
70) 2.78] 2-74] 2.70] 2-67 | 2.64 | 2.55 
8ol 2.34 2.31 2.28 | 2.26 | 2.23 | 2.15 


The above table ſhews the value of an annuity of one 
pound for a ſingle life, at all the current rates of inte- 
reſt; and is eſteemed the beſt table of this kind extant, 
and preferable to any other of a different conſtruction. 
But yet thoſe who ſell annuities have generally one and 
a half or two years more value, than ſpecified in the 
table, from purchaſers whoſe age 1s 20 years or upwards. 

Annuities of this ſort are commonly bought or ſold 
at ſo many years purchaſe; and the value aſſigned in the 
table may be ſo reckoned. Thus the value of an annuity 
of one pound for an age of 50 years, at 3 per cent. in- 
tereſt, is 12.51; that is, 121, 10 8. or twelve and a half 
years purchaſe. The marginal figures on the left of the 
column of age ſerve to ſhorten the table, and ſignify, 
that the value of an annuity for the age denoted by 
them, is the ſame with the value of an annuity tor the 
age denoted by the numbers before which they ſtand. 
Thus the value of an annuity for the age of 9 and 10 
years is the ſame; and the value of an annuity for the 
age of 6 and 14, for the age of 3 and 24, c. is the 
ſame. The further uſe of the table will appear in the 
queſtions and problems following. 


"QuesrT. 1. A perſon of 50 years would purchaſe an 
anmuty for life of 2col.: What ready money ought 
he to pay, reckoning intereſt at 45 fer cent.? 


By the table the value of 11. is 10.8 
| Multiply by 200 


Value to be paid in ready money 2164.00 Auſ. 


QuesT. 2. A young merchant marries a widow lady 
of 40 years of age, with a jointure of 3001. a- year, and 
wants to diſpoſe of the jointure for ready money: What 
ſum ought he to receive, reckoning intereſt at 34 per 
cent. ? 


the followtn 


LT 4: 0 


. 
By the table the value of 11. is 13.98 
a 300 

Value to be received in ready money 4194.00 Anſ. 
ProB. 2. To find the value of an annuity for the 
joint continuance of two lives, one life failing, the an. 

nuity to ceaſe, | 
Here there are two caſes, according as the ages of 
the two perfons are equal or unequal, 
1. If the two perſons be of the ſame age, work by 


RuLte. "Take the value of any one of the lives ſrom 
the table; multiply this value by the intereft of 1 l. for 
a year, ſubtract the product from 2; divide the foreſaid 
value by the remainder; and the quot will be the value 
of 1 l. annuity, or the number of years purchaſe ſought, 

Exaur. What is the value of 100 l. annuity for the 
joint lives of two perſons, of the age of 30 years each, 
reckoning interett at 4 per cent.? | 

By the table, one life of 30 years is - 14.68 

Multiply by - = 04 
Subtract the product 5872 
From - - 2*0000 
Remains - - 1.4128 

And 1.4128)14.68(10.39 value of 1 J. annuity, 

And 10.39 X 100=103g the value ſought. 

2. If the two perſons are of different ages, work as 
directed in the following 

Rur. Take the values of the two lives from the 
table; multiply them into one another, calling the re- 
ſult the firſt product; then multiply the ſaid firſt pro- 
duct by the intereſt of 1 1. for a year, calling the reſult 
the ſecond product ; add the values of the two lives, 
and from their ſum ſubtract the ſecond product; divide 
the ſirſt product by the remainder, and the quot will be 
the value of 11. annuity, or the number of years pur- 
chaſe ſought. 

Exame. What is the value of 70 l. annuity for the 
joint lives of two perſons, whereof one is 40 and the 
other 50 years of age, reckoning interelt at 5 per cent.? 

By the table the value of 40 years is — 11.83 


And the value of 5o years is - - 10.35 
Firſt product, 122.4405 
Multiply by - 05 


— Ümürᷣ— — — 


Second product, 6. 122025 


—— — — 


Sum of the two lives, - 22.180000 
Second product deduct, - - 6.122025 


Remainder, - 16.057975 
And 16.057975)122.4405(7.62 value of 11, annuity. 
70 
533.40 value ſought. 

Pros. 3. To find the value of an annuity upon the 
longeſt of two lives; that is, to continue ſo long as ci- 

ther of the perſons is in life. ; 
RuLEe. From the ſum of the values of the ſingle lives 
ſubtract the value of the joint lives, and the remainder 
will be the value ſought. 


Exame. What is the value of an annuity of 1 J. up- 
| on 
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Life Anau rife Annvi- on the longeſt of two lives, the one perſon being 30, Pros, 6. To find the value of the joint continuance Life Annui- 
gs ties and the other 40 years of age, intereſt at 4 per cent. of three lives, one life —_— the annuity to ceaſe. ties. 
— ==" By the table, 30 years 18 - - 14.68 Rure. Find the ſingle values of the three lives from 
40 years is 13. 20 the table; multiply theſe 17 values continually, call - 
. 3 — — ing the reſult the product of the three lives; multipl 
0 value of their joint lives, by Prob. ”y 27.88 that product by the intereſt of 11. and that . 
4 G. hh 9.62 again by 2, calling the reſult the double product; then, 
— — from the ſum of the ſeveral products of the lives, taken 
* Value ſought, 18.26 two and two, ſubtract the * product; divide the 
If the annuity be any other than 11. multiply the product of the three lives by the remainder, and the 
Yy anſwer found as above by the given annuity. gnot will be the value of the three joint lives. 
If the two perſons be of equal age, find the value of Examy.-A is 18 years of age, B 34, and C 56: 
m their joint lives by Caſe 1. of Prob. 2. What is the value of their joint lives, reckoning intereſt 
or PROB. 4. To find the value of the next preſentation at 4 per cent.? 
id to a living. By the table, the value of A's life is 16.1, of B's 
ue Rurk. From the value of the ſucceſſor's life ſub- 14.12, and of C's 10.01. 
it, tract the joint value of his and the incumbent's life, and 16.1X14.12X10.01=2275.6, product of the three lives, 
he the remainder will be the value of 11. annuity ; which 04 
h, multiplied by the yearly income, will give the ſum to — 
be paid for the next preſentation. 91.024 
68 Exane. A enjoys a living of 1001. per annum, and 2 
04 B would purchaſe the ſaid _ for his life after A's — 
72 death : 'The queſtion 18, What he ought to pay for it, 182.048, double product. 
00 reckoning intereſt at 5 per cent. A being 60, and B 25 Product of A and B, 16.1 X14.12X227.33 
— years of age ? Thins; A and C, 16.1 X10.01=161.16 
28 L. B and C, 14. 12 & 10.00 141.34 
By the table, B's life is - - 13.46 e 
Joint value of both lives, by Prob. 2. is 6.97 Sum of all, two and two, - 529.83 
TL — Double product ſubtract - - 182.048 
The value of 1 l. annuity, - . 6.49 6 
the Multiply by . - 100 Remainder - 347.782 
re- : — And 347.782) 2275. 60006. 54 value ſought. 
bro- Value of next preſentation, - - 649.00 Pros. 7. To find the value of an annuity upon the 
ſult The value of a direct preſentation is the ſame as that longeſt of three lives. 
ves, of any other annuity for life, and is found for 1 l. by b From the ſum of the values of the three ſingle 
vide the table : which being multiplied by the yearly in- lives, taken from the table, ſubtract the ſum of all the 
| be come, gives the value ſought. joint lives, taken two and two, as found by Prob. 2. 
pur- Pros. 5. To find the value of a reverſion for ever, and to the remainder add the value of the three joint 
after two ſucceſhve lives; or to find the value of a living lives, as found by Prob. 6. and that ſam will be the 
the after the death of the preſent incumbent and his ſuc- value of the longeſt life ſought. | 
| the ceſſor. Exaur. A 18 years of age, B 34, and C 56: 
t.? Rurk. By Prob. 3. find the value of the longeſt of What is the value of the longeſt of theſe three lives, in- 
1.83 the two lives, and ſubtract that value from the value of tereſt at 4 per cent. ? 
0.35 the perpetuity, and the remainder will be the value By the table, the ſingle value of A's life is 16.1 
—— ſought. ſingle value of B's life is 14. 12 
405 Exaur. A, aged 5o, enjoys an eſtate or living of ſingle value of C's life is 10.0 
05 1001. per annum; B, aged 30, is intitled to his lifetime — 
— of the ſame eſtate after A's death; and it is propoſed Sum of the ſingle values, 40.23 
2025 to ſell the eltate juſt now with the burden of A and 
W ee B s lives on it: What is the reverſion worth, reckoning By Prob. 2. the joint value of Aand B is 10.76 
C000 intereſt at 4 per cent.? joint value of A and C is 8.19 
2025 | Z. joint value of B and C is 7.65 
— By the table, A's life of 50 is, a _ 
7975 X B's life of 30 is 14.68 Sum of the joint lives, 26.60 
auity. 
| g Sum, 26.02 Remainder, - 13.63 
Value of their joint lives, found by - 8.60 By Prob. 6. the value of the 3 joiut lives is 6.54 
: : Prob. 2. Caſe 2. is, | | fea 
"mn the Value of the longeſt life, - — 17. 42 ſub. Value of the longeſt of the 3 lives, 20.17 
as ei- From the value of the perpetuity, 25.00 Other problems might be added, but theſe adduced 
; f are ſufficient for moſt purpoſes. The reader probably 
e lives Remains the value of 11. reverſion, - 5. 58 may wiſh that the reaſon of the rules, which, it muſt be 
ainder Multiply by 100 owned, are intricate, had been aſſigned; but this could 
| — not be done without entering deeper into the ſubject than 
. up- Value of the reverſion, - - 758.00 was practicable in this place. See CHances. 
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ANNUITY or T1rxDs, in Scots law, a certaig pro- 
portion of the tiends of erected benefices formerly pay- 
able to the crown, but now gone into diſuſe. 

ANNULAR, in a general ſenſe, ſomething in the 
form of, or reſembling, a ring. It is alſo a peculiar deno- 
mination of the fourth finger, commonly called the ring- 


finger. 


ANNULET, in architecture, a ſmall ſquare member 
in the Doric capital, under the quarter-round. 

Annulet is alſo a narrow flat moulding, which 1s 
common to divers places of the columns, as in the ba- 
ſes, capitals, &c. It is the ſame member which Vi- 
truvius calls a fllet; Palladio, a /i/tel or cinfure 5 Sca- 
mozzi, and Mr Brown, a ſupercilium, liſt, tinea, eye- 
brow, ſquare, rabbit. See ARCHITECTURE. 

ANNULET, alittle circle, borne as a charge in coats-of- 
arms, as allo added to them as a difference. Among the 
Romans it repreſented liberty and nobility. It alſo de- 
notes ſtrength and eternity, by reaſon of its circularform. 

When this figure is added as a difference, ſome au- 
thors aſſert, that it ſerves to remind the bearer to at- 
chieve great actions. | 

ANNULLING, a term ſometimes uſed for cancel- 
ling or making void a deed, ſentence, or the like. 

ANNUNCIADA, AxN UN TIA DA, or ANNUNTIA- 
TA, an order of knighthood in Savoy, firſt inſtituted by 
Amadeus I. in the year 1409: their collar was of 15 
links, interwoven one with another, in form of a true- 
lover's-knot ; and the motto, F. E. R. T. ſignifying, 
Fortitudo ejus Rhoadum tenuit. Amadeus VIII. gave the 
name Annunciada to this order, which was | 
known by that of the kn? of love; changing at the ſame 
time the image of St Maurice patron of 1 which 
hung at the collar, for that of the Virgin Mary; and, 
inſtead of the motto above mentioned, ſubſtituting the 
words of the angel's ſalutation. 

ANNUNCIADA is alſo the title of ſeveral religious or- 
ders, inſtituted at different times, and at different places, 
in honour of the annunciation. See the next article. 

ANNUNCIA TION, the tidings brought by the 
angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of the incarnation 
of Chriſt. 

ANNUNCIATION is alſo a feſtival, kept by the church 
on the 25th of March, in commemoration of theſe ti- 
dings. This feſtival appears to be of very great anti- 
quity. There is mention made of it in a ſermon which 
goes under the name of Athanaſius. Others carry it 
up to the time of Gregory Thaumaturgus, becauſe 
there is a ſermon likewiſe attributed to him upon the 
ſame ſubject. But the beſt critics reject both theſe 
writings as ſpurious. However, it 1s certain, this fe- 
ſtival was obſerved before the time of the council of 


Trullo, in which there is a canon forbidding the cele- 


bration of all feſtivals in Lent, excepting the Lord's 
day, and the feaſt of the annunciation : ſo that we 
may date its original from the ſeventh century. 

In the Romiſh church, on this feaſt, the pope per- 
forms the ceremony of marrying or cloyſtering a cer- 
tain number of maidens, who are preſented to him in 
the church, clothed in white ſerge, and muffled up 
from head to foot: An officer ſtands by, with purſes 
containing notes of fifty crowns for thoſe who make 
choice of marriage, and notes of a hundred for thoſe 
who chuſe to veil. 


ANNUNCIATION is likewiſe a title given by the Jews 
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to part of the ceremony of the paſſover. 
ANNUNCIA TOR, the name of an officer in the 


church of Conſtantinople. It was his buſineſs to inform 


the people of the feſtivals that were to be celebrated. 


ANODYNE (from à privative, and 94, doleo: 
or a neg. and «wn, pain ;) a term applied to medi. 
cines which eaſe pain, and procure ſleep. They are 
divided in to threeſorts, viz. 1. Paregorics, or ſuch as 
allwage pain. 2. Hypnotics, or ſuch as relieve h 
procuring _ 3- Narcotics, or ſuch as eaſe the pa- 
tient by ſtupifying him. | 

Opiates and narcotics deſtroy ſenſation. Some hyp- 
notics and paregorics, as nitre, camphor, &c. procure 
eaſe and ſſeep by removing the offending cauſe. Cam- 
phor is the beſt anodyne in nervous . and at the 
decline of fevers. The doſes of theſe medicines are 
generally regulated by the pulſe. | 

ANOLYMPIADES, in antiquity, a name given 
by the Eleans to thoſe Olympic games which had 
been celebrated under the direction of the Piſæans and 
Arcadians. The Eleans claimed the ſole right of ma- 
naging the Olympic games, in which they ſometimes 
met with competitors. The hundred and fourth Olym- 
piad was celebrated by order of the Arcadiane, by 
whom the Eleans were at that time reduced, very low : 
this, as well as thoſe managed by the inhabitants of Pi- 
la, they called zr0xvwnizfa;, that is, “ unlawful Olym- 
piads;“ and left them out of their annals, wherein the 
names of their victors and other occurences were re- 
giltred, 

ANOMALISTICAL Yx ax, inaftronomy, the time 
that the earth takes to paſs through her orbit: it is alſo 
called the Periodical Year. The Pace of time belong- 
ing to this year is greater than the tropical year, on ac- 
count of the proceſſion of the equinoxes “ 

ANOMALOUS, a term applied to whatever is ir- 
regular, or deviates from the rule obſerved by other 
things of the like nature, 

Axomalovs Verbs, in grammar, ſuch as are not 
conjugated conformably to the paradigm of their con- 
jugation. They are found in all languages. In Latin, 
the verb /ego is the paradigm of the third conjugation; 
and runs thus, 4%, /egis, legit : By the ſame rule it 
ſhould be fero, feris, ferit; but we ſay fero, fers, fort; 

fero, then, is an anomalous verb. In Engliſh, the irre- 
gularity relates often to the preter ten: and paſſive 
participle: for example, give, were it formed accordin 
to rule, would wake gjved in the preter tenſe and Ss 
ſive participle; whereas, in the former, it makes gave, 
and in the latter given. 

ANOMALY, in aſtronomy, an irregularity in the 
motion of the planets, whereby they deviate from the 
aphelion or apogee. | 

ANOMIA, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ng to the order of vermes teſtacea. The ſhell is bi- 
valve, and the valves are unequal. One valve 1s per- 
forated near the hinge ; affixed by that perforation to 
ſome other body. There are 25 ſpecies of the ano- 
mia; of which, only two are natives of the Britiſh 
ſeas, viz. 1. The ephippium, with the habit of an 
oyſter ; the one ſide convex, the other flat; perforated; 
adherent to other bodies, often to oyſter-ſhells, by 3 
ſtrong tendinous ligature ; colour of the inſide, perla- 
ceous. Size, near two inches diameter. 2. The ſquam- 


mula, with ſhells reſembling the ſcales of fiſh ; very 
delicate, 


* See Af 
nom. 
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los cirs delicate, and ſilvery; much flatted z, perforated; very 


ſmall. Adheres to oyſters, crabs, lobſters, and ſhells. 
The ſpecies of this genus are commonly called Beaked 
;chlzs. No name has been given to the fiſh that inha- 
Lit it ; for the recent ſhells of this kind are ſo very 
rare, that there is ſcarcely one to be found perfect. 
They are perhaps, as well as that which has given its 
form to the cornu ammonis, inhabitants of the deepeſt 
parts of the ocean conſequently it muſt be ſome ex- 
traordinary agitation of that great body of water that 
can bring them at all to our knowledge in their recent 
ſtate. 

The foſſile ſpecies of the Anomia genus are uncom- 
monly numerous in this iſland, in our chalk-pits and 
limeſtone-quarries; and, in Glouceſterſhire, they are as 
common on the ploughed lands as pebbles in other pla- 
ccs. 

ANOMOEANS, in eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, the name 
by which the pure Arians were called in the fourth 
century, in contradiſtinction to the Semi-Arians. 
The word is formed from the Greek, 1040:@, differ- 
ent, diſſimilar ; For the pure Arians aſſerted, that the 
Son was of a nature different from, and in nothing like, 
that of the Father: whereas the Semi-Arians —— 
ledged a likeneſs of nature in the Son; at the ſame 
time that they denied, with the pure Arians, the con- 
ſubſtantiality of the Word. — The Semi -Arians con- 
demned the Anomcaans in the council of Seleucia; and 
the Anomaans in their turn condemned the Semi-A- 
rians in the councils of Conſtantinople and Antioch, 
eraling the word 249:@, lite, out of the Formula of 
Rimini and that of Conſtantinople. 

ANOMORHOMBOIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of ſpars ; the word is derived from 
the Greek, avowarnc, irregular, and ene ne a rhoms 
voidal figure. The bodies of this genus are pellucid 
cryſtaline ſpars of no determinate or regular external 
torm, but always breaking into Spa te. rhomboidal 
maſſes ; eaſily fiſſile, and compoſed of plates running 
both horizontally and perpendicularly thro? the maſſes, 
but cleaving more readily and evenly in an horizontal, 
than in a perpendicular direction; the plates bein 
ever compoſed of irregular arrangements of chomboidal 
concretions. Of this genus there are five known ſpe- 
cies. 1. A white, bright, and ſhattery one; found in 
great quantities in the lead · mines of Derbyſhire, Vork- 
ſhire, and Wales. 2. A milk- white, opaque, and ſhat- 
tery one, found in ſome parts of France, and very 
plentifully in Germany, and ſometimes in Wales and 
Scotland, and in the hills of Yorkſhire. 3. A hard, 
dull, and ſnow-white one, found in ſome of the mines 
in Derbyſhire, and in many of our northern countries. 
4. A hard grey and pellucid one, found in the lead- 
mines of Yorkſhire, and very common in Germany. 
And, 5. A pellucid and colourleſs one; this is found in 
the lead-mines of Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire. All 
theſe in ſome degree have the double refraction of the 
Uand cryſtal. See ISLAND-CRYSTAL. | 

ANONIS in botany. See Oxox1s. 

ANONYMOUS, ſomething that is nameleſs, or of 
which the name is concealed. It is a term uſually ap- 
plied to books which do not expreſs the author's name, 
or to authors whoſe names are unknown. 

. ANOREXIA, ANOREXY, (from « neg. and 

N 7. ; a want of appetite, or a loathing of 
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food. The diſorder is either original or ſymptomatic. 
When it is original, its cauſes are, bad diet, too free 
drinking, voraciouſneſs, &c. : In which caſes, a vomit 
or two of ipecacuanha may be taken; and temperance, 
a light but cordial nouriſhing diet, and daily exerciſe, 
perſiſted in, will generally effect a recovery. But it is 
more frequently a ſymptom of ſome other diſorder ; 
and then'the cure depends on the removal of the origi- 
nal one. 

ANOSS]I, a province of the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
lying between Lat. 23 18' and 26* S, It is watered 
by many rivers, moſt of which run into the Franchere, 
Ramevatte, or Immour, the ſpring of which is in a moun- 
tain called Manghage, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſea in Lat. 25. 18. 8 The mouth of this river is of- 
ten ſtopped, and the courſe to the ſea interrupted, un- 
leſs kept open by the overflowings of great rains and 
high tides. The water runs ſalt one league above the 
mouth, particularly in a free communication with the 
ſea. A lake, called Ambou, is formed at the mouth, 
half a league wide, with depth ſufficient for any ſhip 
if the mouth of the river was kept open. Next in 
bigneſs tothe Franchere is the Manghafia, which ſprings 
from a mountain called Sliva, and empties itſelf into 
the ſea, where large ſhips may ride at anchor. Croco- 
diles breed in theſe and all the other rivers of the iſland. 

Between the two rivers above-mentioned lies Cape 
St Romain, half a mile diſtant from the mouth of the 
Franchere, and which runs from the north-weſt ſix or 
ſeven leagues into the ſea, When the Cape is paſſed, 
the coalt forms a great bay, in the ſhape of a croſs, 
which extends to the mouth of a river called Dias 
Panouge, or Pitorab. In the middle of this bay the 
land runs out, and almoſt forms a peninſula called Tho- 
langare. Fort Dauphin lies to the north of this pe- 
ninſula, and Port Dauphin over againſt it. This pro- 
vince has ſeveral other peninſulas and ſmall iſſands be- 
longing to it. The country is beautiful ; abounds in 
fruit- trees; is fertile in paſtures for cattle; and, if care- 
fully cultivated, would produce all the neceſſaries of life. 
It is ſurrounded by high mountains, which are covered 
with woods and ſhrubs ; but, about four miles diſtant 
from Fort Dauphin, the adjacent hills are quite deſti- 
tute of verdure. 'The French often dug in this neigh- 
bourhood, expecting to meet with mines of gold and 
ſilver, particularly in one mountain where ſeveral ſprings 
flow near each otherand empty themſelves into a 4 
bouring river. In this river they found ſeveral ſtones 
and heaps intermixed with yellow clay, with a great 
quantity of black and white ſpangles ſhining like filver, 
which they carefully pounded and waſhed, but without 
effet. About 60 yards above theſe ſprings the graſs, 
and every ſort of vegetable, appears half dried _ yel- 
low, from a metalline ſulphur, which gives that aſpect; 
but the top of the mountain is covered with a freſh and 
beautiful verdure. It is ſaid that the Portugueſe found 
gold at the foot of this mountain on the north- ſide, 
but that the place they had dug was fi led up by the 
chiefs of the country after the Portugueſe had been 
driven out. 

The province of Anoſſi is inhabited by three diſſe- 
rent ſorts of whites, and four forts of negroes. The 
whites are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Rohandorians, 
Anacandrians, and Ondzatfi. The whites are diſtin— 
guiſhed from the negroes by the general name of Za- 
nn | feramint, 
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ſtinguiſhed above the other whites. When they pro- 
ceed to an election of a ſovereign, whom they call Om- 
piandrian, or Dian Bahouache ; he is choſen from the 
Rohandrian race. Next to him the others hold the 
rank of princes, and are honoured as ſuch by all the 
reſt of the ſubjects. The Anacandrians are deſcendants 
of the chiefs, but who have degenerated, and are ac- 
counted the baſtards of princes, or thoſe who are de- 
ſcended from a Rohandrian and any inferior white 
or black woman. Theſe are likewiſe called by the 
name of Ontempaſſemaca, or people from the ſandy parts 
of Mecca, from whence, they ſay, came the Rohan- 
drians. Both the Rohandrians and Anacandrians wear 
long hair, which hangs down in curls ; and enjoy the 
privilege of killing beaſts. The Ondzatfi, or loweſt 
claſs of whites, are deſcended from the baſtards of the 
Anacandrians. Theſe are all fiſhermen, and are al- 
lowed to kill no land- animal except a chicken. 

The four claſſes of negroes are named Veadziri, Lo- 
Havohi ts, —_— and Ondeves. The Voadziri, the moſt 
powerful and the richeſt, are maſters of ſeveral villages, 
and deſcended from the original lords of the country. 
They enjoy the privilege of killing beaſts, when at a 
diſtance from the whites, and no Rohandrian or Ana- 
eandrian in the village. The Lohavohuts are deſcen- 
dents from the Voad:ziri, and alſo lords; but with this 
difference, that the one commands a whole diſtrict, and 
the juriſdiction of the others extends only to their own 
village and family. They are alſo permitted to kill 
thoſe beaſts they intend to eat, when at a diftance from 
the whites. The Ontſoa are next to the Lohavohits, 
and are their near relations. The Ondeves are the loweſt 
of all, being originally ſlaves by father and mother. 
The Voadziri, Lohavohits, and Ontſoa, enjoy the pri- 
vilege of ſubmitting themſelves, on the death of their 
yas oh king, to any chief they pleaſe. In return for ſuch 
homage the new lord makes them a reſent, in conſe- 
quence of which he becomes heir to all their poſſeſſions. 
Hence the lower claſſes both of whites and blacks, 
when death approaches, are under the greateſt con- 
cern and anguiſh of mind, well knowing that their 
lords will not fail to deprive their children of every 
thing they poſſeſs. The Ondeves have not the ſame 
liberty with the others: but, in times of famine, 
the chiefs are obliged to ſupply them with neceſſaries; 
which if they fail to do, they have the liberty of ſub- 
mitting themſelves to new maſters. The inhabitants 
of this province have no temples, and very little ap- 

earance of religion; only they keep up a cuſtom of 
immolating beaſts upon particular occaſions, as in ſick- 
neſs, planting yams or rice, on aſſemblies, &c. They 
offer the firſt-born heaſt to the devil and to God, na- 
ming the devil firſt, in this manner, Dianbilis Aminhan- 
habare, or, „Lord Devil and God.” — There are ſe- 


veral towns on the river Franchere; and near this river 


the Portugueſe had a fort built upon a ſteep rock, and 


ſeveral buildings below, with incloſures, which furniſh- 
ed all ſorts of neceſſaries for their ſubſiſtence ; but they 
were all maſſacred by the natives. 

This province ſeems originally to have been inhabited 
by negroes. The whites or Zaferamini ſettled in it 
about 200 years ago, and conquered the negroes. But 
they themſelves were conquered by the French, though 
under the government of a king whom they honoured 
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Anoſſi. foramini, or Rahimini; and the Rohandrians are di- 


& N 
as a god, In 1642, captain Rivault obtained a permit. 
ſion — eſtabliſh a —— in this part of the ied; — 
2 he took poſſeſſion of it in the name of the 
king of France, in the month of September, that fame 
year. The French landed 200 men well armed and 

rovided with ſtore of ammunition and other neceſſaries 
or building a fort, which they immediately ſet about: 
but no ſooner did the natives obſerve their intention. 
than they uſed their utmoſt art to prevent their defi k 
from taking effect. This created a war, in which the 
French were victors; and, the natives becoming in time 
much better reconciled to them, they intermarried, 
and lived up and down in ſeveral towns at ſome diſtance 
from one another, not above five or ſix in a place. This 
tranquillity laſted for ſome years ; but at laſt the na- 
tives, growing jealous, reſolved to free themſelves from 
a foreign yoke, and accordingly formed a conſpira 
to cut off all the French in one day ; which they ſoon 
after effected, not leaving a ſingle perſon alive. In 16 
the above-mentioned Fort Dauphin was erected in 

Lat. 25. 6. 8. Many buildings were erected, behind 
the Fort, adjoining to the governor's houſe, with great 
incloſures that produced every fort of fruit and kitch- 
en herb. In 1656 this fort was accidentally deſtroyed 
by fire; but was ſoon after repaired, and ſtill continues 
notwithſtanding the cataſtrophe above-mentioned, and 
its gue carries on frequent wars with the natives. 

NOUT, a ſmall iſland in the Schagerrack, or that 
part of the ſea of Denmark which has Worwny on the 
north, Jutland on the weſt, and the iſle of Zealand on 
the ſouth; it lies in 13% E. Long. and 56% 36 N. Lat. 

ANS. E, in aſtronomy, imphes the parts of Saturns 
ring projecting beyond the diſk of the planet. —The 
word is Latin, and properly ſignifies handles ; theſe 
parts of the ring appearing like handles to the body of 
the planet. 

ANSE, an ancient town of France, in the Lyonois, 
ten miles north of Lyons, Long. 6. 55. N. Lat. 45. 55. 

ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reigns 
of William Rufus and Henry I. He was born in the 
year 1033, at Aoſt, a town in Savoy at the foot of the 
Alps. He became a monk in the abbey of Bec in 
Normandy ; of which he was afterwards choſen prior, 
and then abbot. In the year 1092, he was invited over 
to England by Hugh earl of Cheſter ; and in the year 
following was prevailed on, as we are told, with great 
difficulty, to accept the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury. 
He enjoined celibacy on the clergy ; for which he was 
baniſhed by king Rufus, but recalled by Henry at his 
coming to the crown, He refuſed to conſecrate ſuch 
biſhops as were inveſted bythe king, according to pope 

-Urban's decree; flatly denying it to be the king's pre- 
rogative: for this he was outed again; till, the pope and 
king agreeing, he was recalled in 1107. In ſhort, from 
the day of his conſecration to that of his death, he was 
continually employed in fighting the prerogative of the 
church againſt that of the crown; and for that purpoſe 
ſpent much of his time in travelling backwards and for- 
wards between England and Rome, for the advice and 


direction of his holineſs. At the council of Bari, in 


the kingdom of Naples, the pope being uzzled by 
the arguments of the Greeks againſt the oly Ghoſt's 
proceeding from the Father, he called upon Anſelm, 
who was preſent, and he diſcuſſed their objections with 


great applauſe. Priefts call him a reſolute ſaint ; a” 


An 
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inſolent prieſt. He wrought many miracles, if we be- 


anſk0. ſieve the author of his life, both before and after his 


death, which happened at Canterbury, in the 76 year 
of his age, amo 1109. He was canonſeg in the reign 
of Henry VII. Anſelm, tho? we may diſregard him 
as a ſaint, deſerves to be remembered as one of the 
principal revivers of literature, after three centuries of 
profound ignorance. * 

His works have been printed in different years, and 
at different places, viz. Nuremb. 1491. Paris, 1544 
and 1549. Venice, 1549. Cologn, 1573 and 1612. 
Lyons, 1630. But the beſt is that of father Gerberon, 
printed at Paris, 1675. It is divided into three parts; 
the firſt contains dogmatical tracts, and is intitled Mo- 
1/:5ia ; the ſecond contains practical and devotional 
tracts; the third part conſiſts of letters, in four books. 

ANSER, in ornithology, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of anas. See Ax As. 

AnsER, in aſtronomy, a ſmall Rar, of the fifth or 
fixth magnitude, in the milky way, between the ſwan 


and eagle, firſt brought into order by Hevelius. 


ANSERES, the name which Linnzus gives to his 
third order of birds. See ZooLoGy, n' 8. 

ANSIBARII, or AnsivaRiti, an ancient people of 
Germany, ſituated ſomewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the Chauci. All we know of their hiſtory is, that, in 
the reign of the Emperor Nero, they were driven from 
their own poſſeſſions by the Chauci. Being then in a 
fxclorn condition, they took poſſeſſion of ſome uninha- 
bited lands, which had been uſed as paſture for the 
horſes of the Roman ſoldiers. They were led by one 
Boiocalus, a man of great valour, and of known fidelity 
to the Romans. He remonſtrated to the Romans, who 
objected to their taking poſſeſſion of theſe lands, That 
the territory in diſpute was large ; and requeſted, that 
it might be allowed to an unhappy people, driven from 
their own habitations : that, at the ſame time, wide 
tracts might be retained for the horſes and cattle of 
the ſoldiers to graze in: that it was inconliſtent with 
humanity to famiſh men in order to feed beaſts, &c, 
and at laſt, lifting up his eyes to heaven, he aſked the 
cele{tial luminaries how they could behold a deſolate 
oll, and if they would not more jultly let looſe the ſea 
to ſwallow up uſurpers, who had engroſſed the whole 
carth ? To this the Roman commander, Avitus, replied, 
that the weakeſt mult ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt ; and 
that, ſince the gods, to whom they had appealed, had 
loft the ſovereign judgment to the Romans, they were 
relolved to ſuffer no other judges than themſelves. To 
Botocalus himſelf, however, he privately offered lands 
as a reward for his long attachment to the Romans: 
but this offer the brave German rejected, as a price for 
betraying his people; adding,“ A place to live in we 
may want, but a place to die in we cannot.” The An- 
libarii now invited the neighbouring nations to join 
them againſt the Romans ; but they, dreading the 
power of that nation, refuſed to give them any aſſiſt- 
ace: upon which they applied to the neighbouring 
ations, begging leave to ſettle in their territories ; 
but being every where driven out as enemies and in- 
iruders, theſe unhappy people were reduced to wander 
up and down till every one of them periſhed. 

ANSIKO, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on the 
welt by the river Umbre which runs into the Zaire, 
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alm ther people he _ to have been an obſtinate and 
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the _— of Wangua, and the Amboes who bor- Anſiko 


der on Loango; on the north, by ſome deſerts of Nu- 
bia; and on the ſouth, by Songo and Sonda, pro- 
vinces of Congo. Here are great numbers of wild 
beaſts, as lions, rhinoceroſes, &c. and many copper 
mines. 'The king of Anſiko, or the great Macoco, 
commands 13 kingdoms, and is eſteemed the moſt 
powerful monarch in Africa. The inhabitants of An- 
gola have a tradition, that this is the proper country of 
the Giagas, who came originally from Sierra Leona, 
and over-ran like a torrent the whole coaſt as far as 
Benguela ; that, being weakened by numerous battles, 
and unable to force the deſiles in order to return to Si- 
erra Leona, they arrived on the borders of Monomo- 
tapa, where being defeated, they were forced to remain 
in the provinces of Anſiko. Be this as it will, the An- 
ſikans yield not in the leaſt to the Giagas in fierceneſs 
and barbarity. They are fo accuſtomed to the eating 


of human fleſh, that it is aſſerted they have markets 


where it is publicly ſold, and that there are no other 
graves for the dead than the bellies of the living. 'They 
try the courage of their priſoners of war by ſhooting 
at them as at marks, directing their arrows above or 
around their heads; and whoever diſcovers the leaſt 
ſigns of fear, is immediately devoured without remedy. 
Thoſe who appear intrepid and reſolute, have their 
noſes and ears bored, and two fore- teeth of the upper 
jaw drawn, They are then improved in barbarity, by 
accuſtoming them to the moſt horrid eruelties. 

The Anſikans are neat, well-proportioned, and 
ſtrong ; wandering about from place to place, without 
either ſowing or reaping. They are dreaded for their 
extreme brutality, and never traded with by the Euro- 
pw. Their language is barbarous, and difficult to be 
earned, even by the inhabitants of Congo. The moſt 
diſtinguiſhed among them wear red and black caps of 
Portugueſe velvet; the lower ranks go naked from the 
waiſt upwards ; and, to preſerve their health, anoint 
their bodies with a compoſition of pounded white ſan- 
dal-wood, and palm-oil. Their arms are battle-axes, 
and ſmall but very ſtrong bows adorned with ſerpents 
ſkins. Their firings are made of ſupple and tender 
ſhoots of trees, that will not break, and their arrows of 
hard and light wood. Theſe people, who kill birds fly- 
ing, ſhoot with ſuch ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, that they can 
Ange 28 arrows from the bow before the firſt falle 
to the ground. With equal dexterity they manage their 
battle-axes; one end of which is ſharpened and cuts 
like a wedge, and the other flattened like a mallet, with 
an handle ſet between, about half the length of the 
iron, rounded at the end like an apple, and covered 
with the ſkin of a ſerpent. — The current money in this 
country 1s the zimbis or ſhell, which is fiſhed for, and 
paſſes among ſeveral African nations. — They worſhip 
the ſun as their chief deity; whom they repreſent by 
the figure of a man, and the moon by that of a woman. 
They have alſo an infinite number of inferior deities, 
each individual having a particular idol whom he ad- 
dreſſes on certain occaſions. | 

ANSLO, a ſea-port town of Norway, in the pro- 
vince of Aggerhuys, with a biſhop's ſee. The ſupreme 
court of juſtice 1s held here for Norway. It is ſeated on a 
bay of the ſame name. E. Long. 10. 14. N. Lat. 50.24. 

ANSON (George), a gentleman whoſe merit and 
good fortune, as a naval commander, exalted him to the 
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rank of nobility. He was the fon of William Anſon, 
Eſq; of r e e in Staffordſhire; and, ſhewing 


an early inclination for the ſea, received a ſuitable edu- 


cation. The firſt command he enjoyed was that of the 


Weazle ſloop, in 1722 ; but the moſt memorable action 
of his life, and the foundation of his future good for- 
tune, took place on his receiving the command of five 
ſhips, a ſloop, and two victuallers, equipped to annoy 
the Spaniards in the South ſeas, and to co-operate with 
admiral Vernon acroſs the Iſthmus of Darien : an ex- 
pedition the principal object of which failed by the 
unaccountable delay in _— him out. He failed, 
however, in Sept. 1740; doubled Cape Horn in a dan- 
gerous ſeaſon ; loſt molt of his men by the ſcurvy ; and 
with only one remaining ſhip, the Centurion, croſſed 
the great Pacific Ocean. If no conſiderable national ad- 
vantage reſulted from this voyage, Commodore Anſon 
made his own fortune, and enriched his ſurviving com- 
anions, by the capture of a rich galleon on her paſſage 
— Acapulco to Manilla; with which he returned 
home round the Cape of Good Hope. If he was lucky 
in meeting this galleon, he was no leſs fortunate in 
eſcaping a French fleet then cruiſing in the channel, by 


ſailing through it during a fog. He arrived at Spithead 


in June 1744. In a ſhort time after his return, he was 
appointed rear-admiral of the blue, and one of the lords 
of the admiralty. In April 1745, he was made rear- 
admiral of the white, and the following year vice-ad- 
miral of the blue; at which time he was choſen to re- 
preſent the borough of Fleydon in parliament. In 
1747, being on board the Prince George of 90 guns, 
in company with Admiral Warren, and twelve other 
ſhips, he intercepted, off Cape Finiſterre, a powerful 
fleet, hound from France to the Eaſt and Welt Indies; 


| when, by his valour and conduct, he again enriched 


himſelf and his officers, and at the ſame time ftrength- 
ened the Britiſh navy, by taking ſix men of war and 
four Eaſt-Indiamen, not one of them eſcaping. The 
French admiral, M. Jonquiere, on preſenting his ſword 
to the conqueror, ſaid, Monſieur, vous avez vaincu / In- 
vincible, et la Gloire vous ſuit : Sir, you have con- 
quered the Invincible, and Glory follows you ;** point- 
ing to the ſhips, named the Invincible and the Glory, he 
had taken. For his ſignal ſervices, his late majeſty 
created him Baron of Soberton, in Hants. The ſame 
year he was appointed vice-admiral of the red; and, 
on the death of Sir John Norris, was made vice-admiral 
of England. In 1748 he was made admiral of the blue: 


he was afterwards appointed firſt lord of the admiralty, 


and was at length made admiral and commander in 
chief of his majeſty's forces; in which rank he conti- 
nued, with a very ſhort interval, until his death; and 
the laſt fervice he performed was to convoy queen Char- 
lotte to England. He died in June 1762. No perfor- 
mance ever met with a more favourable reception, than 
the account of Anſon's voyage round the world. Tho' 
it is printed under the name of his chaplain, it was 
compoſed under his lordſhip's own inſpection, and from 
the materials he himſelf furniſhed, by the ingenious Mr 
Benjamin Robins. 

ANSPACH (the marquiſate of) is a ſmall territory 
of Franconia, in Germany, bounded on the north by 
the biſhopricks of Wartſburg and Bamberg, which laſt 
likewiſe hes to the weſt; the earldoms of Holach and 


Qcting, with the biſhoprick of Aichſtet, lie on the 
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ſouth; and the palatinate of Bavaria and the territ 
of Nuremberg on the eaſt. The country is fruitful, and 
interſperſed with woods, which render it agreeable for 
hunting. Beſides the city Anſpach, which is the capi- 
tal, the chief towns are Kreglin, Swaſbach, Kreilſheim 
Rot, and Waſſer-Truding. | / 

ANSPACH 1s a ſmall but pretty town, very well built, 
and has ſeveral churches. It is walled round, but has 
no other fortifications. In the palace there is a remark. 
able cabinet of curioſities. It is ſeated on a river of the 
ſame name, and belongs to the houſe of Brandenburg, 
E. Long. 10. 42. N. Lat. 49. 14. 

ANSPESSADES, in the French armies, a kind of 
inferior officer in the foot, below the corporals, hut 
above the common centinels. There are uſually four 
or five of them in a company. 

ANSTRUTHER after, and Weſter, two royal 
burghs of Scotland, ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of 
the county of Fife, in W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 56. 20. 

ANT), in zoology. See " Hhaah 

AnT-Bear, or Ant-eater, in zoology. 
MECOPHAGA., | 

AnT-L.ion, in zoology. See Formica-Leo. 

AnT-£ggs, a name popularly given to a kind of 
little white balls found in the banks or neſts of ants, 
ordinarily ſuppoſed to be the ova of this inſect. 

Late naturaliits have obſerved, that theſe are not 
properly the ants eggs, but the young brood them- 
ſelves in their firſt ſtate ; they are ſo many little vermi- 
culi wrapped up in a film, or ſkin, compoſed of a ſort 
of ſilk, which they ſpin out of themſelves as filk-worms 
and caterpillars do. At firſt they are hardly obſerved 
to ſtir : but, after a few days continuance, they exhibit 
a feeble motion of flexion and extenſion ; and begin to 
look yellowiſh and hairy, ſhaped like ſmall maggots, 
in which ſhape they grow up till they are almoſt as 
_ as ants. When they paſs their metamorphoſis, 
and appear in their proper ſhape, they have a ſmall 
black ſpeck on them cloſe to the anus of the included 
ant, which M. Lewenhoeck probably enough imagines 
to be the feces voided by it. Dr Ed. King opened 
ſeveral of theſe vulgarly reputed eggs; in ſome of which 
he found only a maggot in the circumſtances as above 
deſcribed ; while in another the maggot had begun to 
put on the ſhape of an ant about the . having two 
little yellow ſpecks, where the eyes were to be. In 
others, a further progreſs was obſerved, the included 
maggots being furniſhed with every thing to complete 
the ſhape of an ant, but wholly tranſparent, the eyes 
only excepted, which were as black as bugles. Laſtly, 
in others, he took out every way perfect and complete 
ants, which immediately crept about among the reſt. 


See Mrx- 


Theſe ſuppoſed ants eggs are brought up every morning 


in ſummer, near the top of the bank, where they are 
lodged all the warm part of the day, within reach of 
the ſun's influence. At night, or if it be cool, or like 
to rain, they carry them down to a greater depth; ſo 
that you may dig a foot depth e'er you come at them. 
The true ants eggs are the white ſubſtance which, up- 
on opening their banks, appears to the eye like the 
ſcatterings of fine white ſugar, or ſalt, but very ſoft 
and tender. Examined by a microſcope, it is found to 
conſiſt of ſeveral pure, white appearances, in diſtin 
membranes, all figured like the leſſer ſort of birds egg, 


and as clear as a fiſhes bladder. The ſame a 
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ſpawn, when emitted, they lie in multitudes, to brood, 
tes, commonly called ants-eggs. 
® Avr. Hl are little hillocks of earth, which the 
ants throw up for their habitation and the breeding of 
their young. They are a very great miſchief to dry 
altures, not only by waſting ſo much land as they co- 
ver, but by —— the ſcythe in mowing the graſs, 
and yielding a poor hungry food pernicious to cattle. 
The manner of deſtroying them is to cut them into four 
parts from the top, and then dig into them ſo deep as 
to take out the core below, ſo that, when the turf 
is laid down again, it may lie ſomewhat lower than 
the level of the reſt of the land: by this means it will 
be wetter than the reſt of the land; and this will pre- 
vent the ants from returning to the ſame place, which 
otherwiſe they would certainly do. The earth that is 
taken out mult be ſcattered to as great a diſtance every 
way as may be, otherwiſe they will collect it together 
and make another hill juſt by. The proper time for 
doing this is winter; and if the places be left open, 
the Fol and rains of that time of the year will deſtroy 
the reſt: but in this caſe care muſt be taken that they 
are covered up early enough in the ſpring, otherwiſe 
they will be leſs fertile in graſs than the other places. 
In Hertfordſhire they uſe a particular kind of ſpade 
for this purpoſe. It is very ſharp, and formed at the 
top into the ſhape of a creſcent, ſo that the whole edge 
makes up more than three fourths of a circle ; this cuts 
in every part, and does the buſineſs very quickly and 
effectually, Others uſe the ſame inſtruments that they 
do for mole-hills. Human dung is a better remedy 
than all theſe, as is proved by experiment; for it will 
kill great numbers of them, and drive all the reit away, 
if 9 a ſmall quantity of it be put into their hills, 

ANTA, in the ancient architecture, a ſquare pila- 
ſter, placed at the corners of buildings. 

AxTa, or Ante, a ſmall kingdom on the * coaſt 
of Africa, extending about ten leagues in length.— 
The country is covered with large trees, among which 
ſtand a number of fine villages. The ſoil is exceeding- 
ly rich, and the face of the country beautiful. The 
air is alſo much more ſalubrious than in other places of 
the gold coaſt ; it being obſerved by all writers, that 
the number of deaths here bears no proportion to that 
on any other part on the coaſts of Guinea. 'This coun- 
try contains the following villages, which deſerve a 
particular deſcription on account of the commerce they 
drive; viz. Bourtrey, Tokorari, Sukoada, and Sama ; 
for which, ſee thoſe articles. —Formerly Anta was po- 
tent and popalous, inhabited by a bold and rapacious 


people, who greatly annoyed the Europeans by their 


frequent incurſions ; but by continual wars with their 
neighbours they are now greatly enfeebled, and the 
country in a manner depopulated. The ſpirit of the 
few remaining inhabitants is fled: they are deſponding, 
diſpirited, and abject, ſeeking protection from the Dutch 
aid other Europeans who have forts on this coaſt, and 
looking upon them as their beſt friends. 
ANTACIDS, in pharmacy, an appellation given 
to all medicines proper to correct acid or ſour humours. 
Under the claſs of antacids come, 1. Abſorbents ; 
as Chalk, coral, ſea-ſhells, hzmatites, and tee] filings. 
2. Obtundents ; as oils, and fats. 3. Immutants; as 
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is found in the bodies of the ants themſelves. On this 
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lixivious ſalts, and, ſoaps. 


ſon of Neptune and Terra. Deſigning to build a tem- 
2a to his father, of mens ſculls, he — all he met; 
ut Hercules fighting him, and perceiving the aſſiſtance 
he received from his mother (for by a touch of the 
earth he refreſhed himſelf when weary), lifted him up 
from the earth, and ſqueezed him to death. 
ANTAGONIST, denotes an adverſary, eſpecially 


in ſpeaking of combats and games. 


ANTAGONIST muſcles, in anatomy, thoſe which have 
oppoſite functions; as flexors and extenſors, abductors 
and adductors, &c. 

ANTANACLASITS, in rhetoric, a figure which re- 
peats the ſame word, but in a different ſenſe ; as, dum 
VIVIMUS, divamus. 

ANTAGOGE, in rhetoric, a fi gure by which, when 
the accuſation of the adverſary is unanſwerable, we 
load him with the ſame or other crimes. 

ANTAPHRODISIACS, in pharmacy, medicines 
proper to diminiſh the ſemen, and conſequently extin- 
guiſh or leſſen all defires of venery. 

ANTARCTIC, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing oppoſite to the arctie or northern pole. Hence 
antarctic circle is one of the leſſer circles of the ſpheres, 
and diſtant only 23% 30 from the ſouth pole, which is 
likewiſe called antarctic for the ſame reaſon. 

ANTARES, in aſtronomy, the name of a ſtar of 
the firtt magnitude, called alſo the ſcorpion's heart. 


Its lorgitude is 6013 14” of Sagittarius; and its ; 


latitude 49 31 26 8. 

ANTAVARE, a province of the Iſland of Mada- 
gaſcar, lying about 21 30“ S. Lat; and bounded by 
the province and cape of Manouſi. The greateſt part 
of it is watered by the river Mananzari, whaſe ſource 
is in the red mountains of Ambohitſmene. 

ANT E, in heraldry, denotes that the pieces are 


let into one another in ſuch form as there is expreſſed; 


for inſtance, by dove-tails, rounds, ſwallow-tails, or 
the like. | 

ANTEAMBULONES, in Roman antiquity, fer- 
vants who went before perſons of diſtinction to clear the 
way before them. They uſed this formula, Date locum 
domino mev, i. e. Make room or way for my maſter. 

ANTECEDENT, in general, ſomething that goes 
before another, either in order of time or + wy 

ANTECEDENT, in grammar, the words to which a 
relative refers. 

ANTECEDENT, 1n logic, is the firſt of the two pro- 
poſitions in an enthymeme. 

ANTECEDENT, in mathematics, is the firſt of two terms. 
of a ratio, or that which is compared with the other. 

ANTECEDENCE, in aſtronomy, an apparent mo- 
tion of a planet towards the weſt, or contrary to the 
order of the ſigns. 

ANTECESSOR, one that goes before. Tt was an. 
appellation given to thoſe who excelled in any ſcience. 
Juſtinian applied it particularly to profeſſors of civil 
law; and, in the univerſities of France, the teachers of 
law take the title antece/ores in all their theſes. 

ANTECURSORES, in the Roman armies, a party 
of horſe detached before, partly to get ng, ag pro- 
viſions, &c. and partly to chuſe a proper place to en- 
camp in. Theſe were otherwiſe called arteceſyres, and 


by the Greeks predromi. 
ANTEDATE, 


Antri15 


ANT Us, in fabulous hiſtory, a giant of Libya, 31 


res, 
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ANTEDATE, among lawyers, a ſpurious or falſe 
date prior to the true date of a bond, bill, or the like, 

ANTEDILUVIAN, in a general ſenſe, implies 
ſomething that exiſted before the flood. 

AnTEDiLUvian World; the earth as it exiſted be- 
fore the flood. See EarTH. 

ANTEDILUVIANS, a general name for all man- 
kind who lived before the flood, and ſo includes the 
whole of the human race from Adam to Noah and his 
family. Concerning them all the authentic parti- 
culars we have are contained in the book of Geneſis; 
and from the ſhort hints given there, we can only form 
a few conjectures. 

The only thing we know as to their religious rites 
is, that they offered ſacrifices, and that very early, 
both of the fruits of the carth, and of animals; but 
whether the blood and fleſh of the animals, or only 
their milk and wool, were offered, is a diſputed point. — 
Some have endeavoured to prove, that all the patri- 
archs from Adam had ſtated places, and — and 
weekly times, ſet apart for divine worſhip, and alſo a 
ſeparate maintenance for the prieſts: all which parti- 
culars may -be true, though they cannot be made out 
from ſcripture. But what is more extraordinary, they 
pretend to tell us the very day of the week on which 
the antediluvian ſabbath was kept; and that it was the 
ſame with the Chriſtian ſabbath, or Sunday. 

Of the arts and ſciences of theſe people we have not 
much more to ſay. They ſeem rather to have ſpent 
their time in luxury and wantonneſs, to which the a- 
bundant fertility of the firſt earth invited them, than in 
diſcoveries or improvements, which probably they ſtood 
much leſs in need of than their ſucceſſors. The art of 
working metals was found out by the laſt generation of 
Cain's I ; and muſic, which they might be ſuppoſed 
to practiſe for their pleaſure, was not brought to any 
perfection, if invented, before the ſame generation. 
Some authors have ſuppoſed aſtronomy to have been 
cultivated by the antediluvians, though this is probably 
owing to a miſtake of Joſephus : but it is to be pre- 
ſumed, the progreſs they made therein, or in any other 
ſcience, was not extraordinary ; it being even very 
doubtful whether letters were ſo much as known before 
the flood; whatever is pretended by ſome men, who 
have conceived ſo high an opinion of Adam's know- 
ledge, that they ſuppoſe it to have been almoſt uni- 
verſal : nor can any thing be inferred from the books 
attributed to that patriarch, or to Seth, and Enoch, 
which are forgeries too groſs to deſerve any conſide- 
ration. 

As to their politics and civil conſtitutions, we have 
not ſo much as any circumſtances whereon to build con- 
jectures. It is probable, the patriarchal form of go- 
vernment, which certainly was the firſt, was ſet aſide 
when tyranny and e began to take place, and 
much ſooner among the race of Gain than that of Seth. 
It ſeems alſo, that their communities were but few, and 
eonſiſted of vaſtly larger numbers of people than any 
formed ſince the flood: or rather, it is a queſtion, whe- 
ther, after the union of the two great families of Seth 
and Cain, there were any diſtinction of civil ſocieties, or 
diverſity of regular governments, at all. It is more like- 
ly, that all mankind then made but one great nation, 
though living in a kind of anarchy, divided into ſeveral 
diſorderly aſſociations ; which, as it was almoſt the na- 
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tural conſequence of their having, in all probab 
but one common language, ſo it was à circum 
which greatly contributed to that general corruption 
which otherwiſe perhaps could 42 ſo univerſally 
overſpread the antediluvian world. And for this — 
ſon chiefly, as it ſeems, ſo ſoon as the Polterity of Noah 
were ſufficiently increaſed, a plurality of tongues was 
miraculouſly introduced, in order to divide them into 
diftinQ ſocieties, and thereby prevent any ſuch total 
depravation for the future. See Cox us io Tongues 

The antediluvian world was, in all robability, Cock. 
ed with a much greater number of inhabit than the 
preſent earth either actually does, or perhaps is capable 
of containing or ſupplying. This ſeems naturally to 
follow from the great length of their lives, which ex. 
ceeding the preſent ſtandard of life in the Proportion 
at leaſt, of ten to one, the antediluvians muſt accord. 
ingly. in any long ſpace of time double themſelves, at 
leait, in about the tenth part of the time in which man. 
kind do now double themſelves: for they began to be- 
get children as early, and left off as late, in proportion, 
as men do now, and the ſeveral children of the ſame fa. 
ther ſeem to have ſucceeded as quickly one after ano- 
ther as they uſually do at this day; and as many gene. 
rations, which are but ſucceſſive with us, were contem- 
porary before the flood ; the number of people living 
on the earth at once would be by that means ſufficient- 
ly increaſed to anſwer any defect which might ariſe 
from other circumſtances not conſidered. 80 that, if 
we make a computation on theſe principles, we ſhall 
find, that there were a conſiderable number of people 
in the world at the death of Abel, though their father 
Adam was not then 130 years old ; and that the num- 
ber of mankind before the deluge would caſily amount 
to above one hundred thouſand millions (even accord- 
ing to the Samaritan chronology), that is, to twenty 
times as many as our preſent earth has, in all pro- 
bability, now upon it, or can well be ſuppoſed capable 
of maintaining in its preſent conſtitution. 

The following table, made upon the abovementioned 


ſtance 


principles by Mr Whiſton, ſhews at leaſt what number 
of people might have been in the antediluvian world. 

Q > S 2 
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SD 

4 2 2 I 
8 6 4 2 
16 12 6 3 
32 20 8 4 
64 30 10 5 
128 42 12 6 
256 56 14 7 
512 72 16 8 
1024 90 „ 
2048 110 20 10 

4096 132 22 11 
8192 156 24 12 
16,384 182 1 
32,768 210 28 14 
65,536 240 30 15 
131,072 272 2 
262,144 306 34 17 
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524,288 342 36 18 
1,048,576 380 38 19 
2,097,152 420 40 20 
4,194,304 462 42 21 
8,388,608 506 44 22 
16,777,216 552 46 23 

33,554,432 600 48 24 
67,108,864 650 50 25 
134,217,728 702 52 26 
268,435,456 756 54 27 
536,870,912 812 56 28 
1,073,741,824 870 58 29 
2,147,483, 648 930 60 30 
4,294,967, 296 992 3 
8,5 89,934,892 1056 64 32 
17,179,869, 184 1122 66 33 
34:359738,368 1190 68 34 
68,719,476,736 1260 3 
137,438,95 3-472 1332 6 
274, 877, 906, 944 1406 > a” 
549,758 13,888 1482 1 


As to any hiſtory of tranſactions before the flood, 
beſides the general acoount already given, we are left 
entirely in the dark by the ſacred hiſtorian. The Jews 
and eaſtern nations, however, have made ample amends 
for the filence of Moſes, by the abundance of fables 
they have invented. The only part of their traditions 
which can be connected in any thing like hiſtory is 
what follows. After the death of Adam, Seth 
with his family ſeparated themſelves from the profligate 
race of Cain, and choſe for their habitation the moun- 
tain where Adam was buried, the Cainites remaining 


below in the plain where Abel was killed ; and, ac- 


cording to our hiſtorians, this mountain was ſo high, 


that the inhabitants could hear the angels ſinging the 
praiſes of God, and even join them in that ſervice. 
Here they lived in great purity and ſanctity of man- 
ners. Their conſtant employment was praiſing God, 
from which they had few or no avocations ; for their 
only food was the fruits of the trees which. grew on the 
mountain, ſo that they had no occaſion to undergo any 
lervile Iabours, nor the trouble of ſowing and gather- 
ing in their harveſt. They were utter ſtrangers to en- 
y, injuſtice, or deceit. Their only oath was, By 
the blood of Abel;ꝰ and they every day went up to the 
top of the mountain to worſhip God, and to viſit the 


body of Adam, as a mean of procuring the Divine 


bleſling. Here, by contemplation of the heavenly bo- 
dies, they laid the foundations of the ſcience of aſtro- 
nomy ; and, leſt their inventions ſhould be forgotten, or 
ot before they were publicly known, underſtanding, 
from a prediction of Adam's, that there would be a 
general deſtruction of all things, once by fire, and once 
by water, they built two pillars, one of brick, and the 
other of ſtone, that if the brick one happened to be o- 
verthrown by the flood, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, that of 
_ might remain. This laſt, Joſephus ſays, was to 
be ſeen in his time in the land of Siriad, ( thought to be 
m Upper Egypt). 
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The deſcendents of Seth continued in the practice of Antedilu. 


virtue till the 40th year of Jared, when an hundred of 
them hearing the noiſe of the muſic, and the riotous 
mirth of the Cainites, agreed to go down to them from 
the holy mountain. On their arrival in the plain, they 
were immediately captivated by the beauty of the wo- 
men, who were naked, and defiled themſelves with 
them; and this is what they mean by the intermar- 
riage of the ſons of God with the daughters of men, 
mentioned by Moſes. The example of theſe apoſtate 
ſons of Seth was ſoon followed by others; and from 
time to time, great numbers continued to deſcend 
from the mountain, who, in like manner, took wives 
from the abandoned race of Cain. From theſe mar- 


ria ſprung the giants, (who, however, accordin 
to Moſes, exiſted before) ; dy theſe being as — 
able for their impiety as for their ſtrength of body, 
tyrannized in a cruel manner, and polluted the earth 
with wickedneſs of every kind. is defection be- 
came at laſt ſo univerſal, that none were left in the 
holy mountain, except Noah, his wife, his three ſons 

and their wives. | 
Beroſus, a Chaldzan hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in the 
time of Alexander the Great, enumerates ten kin 
who reigned in Chaldea before the flood; of whom the 
firſt, called Alorus, is ſuppoſed to be Adam, and Xi- 
ſuthrus, the laſt, to be Noah. — This Alorus declared 
that he held his kingdom by divine right, and that God 
himſelf had appointed him to be the paſtor of the peo- 
ple. According to our hiſtorian, in the firſt year of 
the world, there appeared out of the Red Sea, at a 
place near the confines of Babylonia, a certain irra- 
tional animal called Cannes, He had his whole body 
like that of a fiſh 3 but beneath his fiſhes head grew 
another of a different ſort, (probably a human one). 
He had alſo feet like a man, which proceeded from his 
fiſhes tail, and a human voice, the picture of him be- 
ing preſerved ever after. This animal converſed with 
mankind in the day-time, without eating any thing: 
he delivered to them the knowledge of letters, ſciences, 
and various arts : he taught them to dwell e in 
cities, to erect temples, to introduce laws, and inſtrue- 
ted them in geometry: he likewiſe ſhewed them how 
to gather ſeeds and fruits, and imparted to them what- 
ever was neceſſary and convenient for a civilized life; 
but after this time there was nothing excellent invent- 
ed. When the ſun ſet, Oannes retired into the ſea, 
and continued there all night. He not only delivered 
his inſtructions by word of mouth, but, as our author 
aſſures us, wrote of the origin of things, and of poli- 
tical c my. This, or a ſimilar animal, is alſo 
mentioned by other authors. | 

Of Alaſporus, the ſecond king, nothing remarkable 
is related. His ſucceſſor, Amelon, or Amillarus, was 
of a city called Pantabibla. In his time another ani- 
mal reſembling the former appeared, 260 years after 
the beginning of this monarchy. Amelon was ſucceed- 
ed by — and he by Daonus, all of whom were 
of the ſame city. In his time, four animals, of a 
double form, half man and half fiſh, made their ap- 
pearance. Their names were Euedocus, Eneugamus, 
Encubulus, and Anementus. Under the next prince, 
who was likewiſe of Pantabibla, appeared another ani- 
mal of the ſame kind, whoſe name was Odacon. All 
theſe explained more particularly what had been con- 
eiſely 


vians. 
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In the reign of the tenth king, Xiſuthrus, happened 
the great 3 of which our author gives the follow- 
ing account: Cronus, or Saturn, appeared to Xiſu- 


thrus in a dream, and warned him, that on the fifteenth 
of the month Dæſius mankind would be deſtroyed by 
a flood; and therefore commanded him to write down 


the original, intermediate ſtate, and end of all things, 
and bury the writings under ground in Sippara, the 
city of the ſun; that he ſhould alſo build a ſhip, and 
go into it with his relations and dearelt friends, 1 
firſt furniſhed it with proviſions, and taken into it fowls 
aud four-footed beaſts; and that, when he had provided 


every thing, and was aſked whither he was ſailing, he 


ſhould anſwer, Ts the gods, to pray for happineſs to man- 
kind. Niſuthrus did not diſobey, but built a veſlel, 
whoſe length was five furlongs, and breadth two fur- 
longs. He put on board all 3 was directed, and went 
into it with his wife, children, and friends. The flood 
being come, and ſoon ceaſing, Xiſuthrus let out cer- 
tain binds, which finding no food, nor place to reſt up- 
on, returned again to the ſhip. Xiſuthrus, after ſome 
days, let out the birds again ; but they came back a- 
ain to the ſhip, having their feet daubed with mud : 
Gat when they were let go the third time, they came 
no more to the ſhip, whereby Xiſuthrus underſtood, 
that the carth appeared Win and thereupon he made 
an opening between the planks of the ſhip, and ſeein 
that it reſted on a certain mountain, he came out wit 
his wife, and his daughter, and his pilot; and having 
worſhipped the earth, and raiſed an altar, and ſacrifi- 
ced to the gods, he and thoſe who went out with him 
diſappeared. They who were left behind in the ſhip, 
Xiſuthrus, and the perſons that accompanied 
bim, did not return, went out themſelves to ſeek for 
him, calling him aloud by his name: but Xiſuthrus was 
no more ſcen by them; only a voice came out of the 
air, which enjoined them, as their duty was, to be re- 
ligious; and informed them, that, on account of his 
own piety, he was gone to dwell with the gods; and 
that his wife, and daughter, and pilot, were partakers 
of the ſame honour. It alſo directed them to return to 
Babylon, and that, as the fates had ordained, they 
ſhould take the writings from Sippara, and communi- 
cate them to mankind ; and told them, that the place 
where they were was the country of Armenia. When 
they had heard this, they offered ſacrifice to the gods, 
and unanimouſly went to Babylon; and when they came 
thither, they dug up the writings at Sippara, built 
many cities, raiſed temples, and i Babylon again. 
The Egyptians, who would give place to no nation 
in point of antiquity, have alſo a ſeries of kings, who, 
as is pretended, reigned in Egypt before the flood; and, 
to be even with the Chaldeans, began their account the 
very ſame year that theirs does according to Beroſus. 
There was an antient chronicle extant among the 
Egyptians, not many centuries ago, which contained 
30 dynaſties of princes who ruled in that country, by 
a ſeries of 113 generations, through an immenſe ſpace 
of 36,525 years, during which Egypt was ſuccefſive- 
ly governed by three different races ; of whom the firſt 
were the Auritæ, the ſecond the Meſtræi, and the third 
the Egyptians, 
But this extravagant number of years Manetho (to 
whoſe remains we muſt chiefly have recourſe for the an- 
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cient Egyptian hiſtory) has not adopted, however 
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other reſpects he is ſuppoſed to have been led into a * Antediln 
rors in chronology by this old chronicle, which yet ſeems 0 15 
to have been a compoſition ſince Manetho's time. Artenns 
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The account given by Beroſus is manifeſtly taken 
from the writings of Moſes ; but we have another ac- 
count of the firſt ages of mankind, in which no men. 
tion is made of the flood at all. This is contained in 
ſome fragments of a Phanician author called Sachs. 
niatho, who is by ſome ſaid to have been cotempora 
with Gideon, by others to have lived in the days of kin 
David ; while ſome boldly affert there never was fuck 
a perſon, and that the whole is a fiction of Philo-Bib. 
lius, in oppoſition to the books of Joſephus wrote a. 
gainſt Apion. To gratify the readers curioſity, however, 
we have ſubjoined an account of the firſt ten generations 
mentioned by him, which are ſuppoſed by the compilers 
of the univerſal hiſtory to correſpond to the generations 
mentioned by Moſes before the flood. -_ 

Sanchoniatho having delivered his coſmogony, or 
gm of the other —_ of the world, begins his 
iſtory of mankind with the production of the firſt 
pair of mortals, whom Philo, his tranſlator, calls Pr. 
togonus and Hon, the latter of whom found out the 
food which was gathered from trees. 

Their iſſue were called Genus and Genea, and dwelt 
in Phœnicia; but when the great droughts came, they 
ſtretched forth their hands to heaven towards the ſun ; 
for him they thought the only God and Lord of heaven, 
calling him SO which in Phoenician is, Lord of 
heaven, and in Greek, Zeus. 

Afterwards from Genus, the ſon of Protogonus and 
Son, other mortal iſſue was begotten, whoſe names 
were Phos, Pur, and Phlox; that is, Light, Fire, and 
Flame. Theſe found out the way of generating fire, 
by the rubbing of pieces of wood againſt each other, 
and taught men the uſe thereof. Theſe begat ſons of 
vaſt bulk, and height, whoſe names were given to the 
mountains on which they fiezed : ſo from them were 
named mount Caſſius, and Libanus, Antilibanus, and 
Brathys. 

Of theſe laſt were begotten Memrumus, and Hypſu- 
ranius, but they were 2 named by their mothers, the 
women of thoſe times, who without ſhame lay with any 
man they could light upon. Hypſuranius inhabited 
Tyre, and he invented the making of huts of reeds and 
ruſhes, and the papyrus. He alſo fell into enmity with 
his brother Uſous, who firſt invented a covering for his 
body out of the ſkins of the wild beaſts which he could 
catch, And when violent tempeſts of winds and rains 
came, the boughs in Tyre, being rubbed againſt each 
other, took fire, and burnt the wood there. And U- 
ſous, having taken a tree, and broke off its boughs, 
firſt was ſo bold as to venture upon it into the ſea. He 
alſo conſecrated two rude ſtones, or pillars, to fire and 
wind, and he worſhipped them, and poured out to 
them the blood of ſuch wild beaſts as had been caught 
in hunting. But when theſe were dead, thoſe that re- 
mained, conſecrated to them ſtumps of wood aud pil- 
lars, worſhipping them, and kept anniverſary feaſts un- 
to them. 

Many years after this generation, came Agreus and 
Halicus, the inventors of the arts of hunting and fiſh- 
ing, from whom huntſmen and fiſhermen are named. 


Of theſe were begotten two brothers, the * 
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and of the forging thereof: one of theſe, cal- 
Jed Chryſor, the fame with Hepheſtus, or Vulcan, ex- 
erciſed himſelf in words and charms and divinations ; 


Artennz. found out the hook, bait, and fiſhing line, and boats 


lightly built, and was the firſt of all men that failed. 
Wherefore he alſo was worſhipped after his death for a 
god ; and they called him Zeus Michius, or Jupiter the 
engineer; and ſome fay, his brothers invented the way 
of making walls of brick. 

Afterwards from this generation came two brothers; 
one of whom was called Technites, or the Artiſt; the 
other, Geinus Autochthon, [the home-born man of the 
earth.) Theſe found out to mingle ſtubble, or ſmall 
twigs, with the brick earth, and to dry them in the 
ſun, and ſo made tyling. 

By theſe were begotten others ; of which one was 
called Agrus [Field]; and the other Agrouerus, or A.- 
groter, L uſbandman ], who had a ſtatue much worſhip- 
ped, and a temple carried about by one or more yoke 
of oxen, in Phœnicia, and among thoſe of Byblus he 
is eminently called the greateſt of the gods. Thele found 
out how to make courts about mens houſes, and fen- 
ces, and caves, or cellars. Huſhandmen, and ſuch as 
ule dogs in hunting, derive from theſe ; and they are 
alſo called Aletæ and Titans. 

Of theſe were begotten Amynus, and Magus, who 
ſhewed men to conbitute villages and flocks. 

In theſe mens age there was one Eliun, which imports 
in Greek Hyßſiſtus [the moſt high], and his wife was 
named Beruth, who dwelt about Byblus: and by him 
was begotten one Epigeus, or Autochthon, whom they 
afterwards called Uranus [heaven]; ſo that from him 
that element which is over us, by reaſon of its excel- 
lent beauty, 1s called heaven: and he had a ſiſter of 
the ſame parents, called Ge, [the earth]; and by rea- 
ſon of her beauty, the earth had her name given to it. 

Hypliſtus, the father of theſe, dying in fight with 
wild beaſts, was conſecrated, and his children offered 
{acrifices and libations to him. But Uranus taking the 
kingdom of his father, married his ſiſter Ge, and had 
by her four ſons; Ilus, who is called Cronus [or Saturn); 
Petylus; Dagon, who is Siton or the god of corn; and 
Atlas: but by other wives Uranus had much iſſue. 

ANTEGO. See AxTiGua. 

ANTEJURAMENTUM, by our anceſtors called 
ſuramentum calumniæ, an oath which anciently both 
accuſer and accuſed were to take before any trial or 
r ef "Op accuſer was to ſwear that he would 
proſecute the criminal; and the accuſed to make oath, 
on the day he was to undergo the ordeal, that he was 
innocent of the crime charged againſt him. 

ANTELOPE, in zoology. See Carra. 

ANTELUCAN, in ecclefiaſtical writers, is applied 
to things done in the night or before day. We find 
frequent mention of the antelucan aſſemblies C Cætu- 
antelucani Jof the ancient Chriſtians in times of per- 
ſecution for religious worſhip. 

ANTEMURALE, in the ancient military art, de- 
aa much the ſame with what the moderns call an of- 
Work, 

ANTENCLEMA, in oratory, is where the whole 
defence of the perſon accuſed turns on criminating the 
accuſer. Such is the defence of Oreſtes, or the oration 
tor Milo : Dcciſus eſt, ſed latro. ExſeQus, ſed raptor. 
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dies with which nature has furniſhed the heads of theſe 
creatures, being the ſame with what in Engliſh are call- 
ed horns or * 

ANTENOR, a Trojan prince, came into Italy, ex- 
pelled the Enganians on the river Po, and built the city 
of Padua, where his tomb is ſaid to be ſtill extant. 

ANTEPAGMENTA, in the ancient architecture, 
the jambs of a door. They are alſo ornaments, or gar- 
niſhings, in carved work, of men, animals, &c. made 
either of wood or ſtone, and ſet on the architrave. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, in grammar, the third ſyl- 
lable of a word from the end, or the laſt ſyllable but 
two. 

_-ANTEPIL ANT, in the Roman armies, a name gi- 
ven to the haſtati and principes, becauſe they marched 
next before the triarii, who were called pilani. 

ANTEPILEPTICS, among phyſicians, medicines 
eſteemed good in the epilepſy. 

ANTEPOSITION, a grammatical figure, where- 
by a word, which by the ordinary rules of ſyntax ought 
to follow another, comes before it. As when, in the - 
tin, the adjective is put before the ſubſtantive, the verb 
before the nominative caſe, &c. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, among logicians, cer- 
tain preliminary queſtions which illuſtrate the doctrine 
of predicaments and categories. 

ANTEQUIERA, a handſome town of Spain, is 
the kingdom of Granada, divided into two parts, the 
upper and lower. The upper is ſeated on a hill, and 
has a caſtle: the lower ſtands in a fertile plain, and is 
watered with a great number of brooks. There is a 
large quantity of ſalt in the mountain; and five miles 
from the town, a ſpring famous for the cure of the gra- 
vel. W. Long. 4. 40. N. Lat. 36. 51. 

ANTERIOR, denotes ſomething placed before an- 
other, either with reſpect to time or place. 

ANTESIGNANI, in the Roman armies, ſoldiers 
placed before the ſtandards, in order to defend them, 
according to Limpfius ; but Cæſar and Livy mention 
the anteſignani as the firſt line, or firſt body, of heavy- 
armed troops. The velites, who uſed to ſkirmiſh be- 
fore the army, were likewiſe called antefignant. 

ANTESTATURE, in fortification, a ſmall re- 
trenchment made of paliſadoes, or ſacks of earth, with 
a view to diſpute with an enemy the remainder of a 
piece of ground. 


ANTEVIRGILLIAN hvsBaAxDRy, an appellation 
given to Mr Tull's new method of horſe-hoeing huſ- 
andry. See AGRICULTURE, ne 171, &c. 

ANTHELITIX, in anatomy, the inward protuberance 
of the external ear, being a ſemicircle within, and al- 
molt parallel to the helix. See AvnaTonmy, ne 405. 

ANTHELMINTICS, among phyſicians, medi- 
eines proper to deſtroy worms. 

ANTHEM, a church-ſong performed in cathedral- 
ſervice by choriſters, who ling alternately. It was uſed 
to denote both pſalms and hymns, when performed in 
this manner. But, at preſent, anthem 1s uſed in a more 
confined ſenſe, being applied to certain paſſages taken 
out of the ſcriptures, and adapted to a particular ſo- 
lemnity. 

ANTHEMIS, camon1LE, a genus of the polyga- 
mia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia this 
of plants. Of this genus . Jas enumerates 17 

Species, But the moſt remarkable are the following. 

Ooo 1. The 
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Anthemis. 1. The nobilis, or common camomile, grows in plenty the whole; neither of them elevate any thin 


' heſt 
upon commons, and other waſte land. It is a trailing ſtillation, The principal uſe of pyrethrum >. — * im 
perennial plant, which puts out roots from the branch- ſent practice is as a maſticatory, for promoting the alj. A"the0er, 1 
es, by which it ſpreads and multiplies greatly. Of val flux, and evacuating viſcid humours from the head — 
this kind there is a variety with double leaves. — For- 


merly this plant was uſed for planting of walks, which, 
when mowed and rolled, looked well for ſome time; 
but as it was ſubje& to decay in large patches, the 
walks became unſightly, and this was therefore diſuſed. 
2. The pyrethrum, or pellitory of Spain, is a perennial 
plant, which grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
from whence the roots are brought to Britain. The 
branches trail upon the ground, and ſpread a foot or 
more each way; theſe are garniſhed with fine winged 
leaves like thoſe of the common camomile. At the ex- 
tremity of each branch is produced one large fingle 
flower, like camomile, but much larger; the rays of 
which are of a pure white within, but purple on the 
outſide. After the flowers are paſt, the receptacle ſwells 
to a large ſcaly cone, having the ſeeds lodged between 
its ſcales ; but unleſs the ſeaſon is dry, the ſeeds will 
not come to perfection in this country. 3. The tinc- 
toria, with ſawed winged leaves, is a perennial plant, 
which flowers from June to November, and makes a 
very pretty appearance, ſome of the flowers being of a 
white, others of a ſulphur, and ſome of a bright yel- 
low colour. 4. The Arabica, with a branching em- 
palement. The ſeeds of this ſpecies were brought from 
Africa by the late Dr Shaw, and diſtributed to many 
curious botaniſts in this and other countries of Europe. 
It grows near two feet high, with an upright ſtem, 
having a ſingle flower at the top, from whole empale- 
ment there are two or three foot - ſtalks put out hori- 
zontally, about two inches long, each having a ſingle 
flower ſmaller than the firſt, like the childing marigold, 
or hen-and-chicken daiſy. : 

Culture. The firſt ſort may be very eaſily propaga- 
ted by procuring a few lips in the ſpring, and plant- 
ing them about a foot diſtant from one another, where 
they will ſoon cover the ground. The other ſorts may 
be propagated from ſeeds ſown in the ſpring, and will 
require no other care than to be kept free from weeds: 
only the third ſort muſt be tranſplanted when come up 
from the ſeeds into borders near ſhrubs, where they 
may have room to grow; for they ſpread very wide, 
and therefore require to be placed three feet diſtant 
from. other plants. 

Medicinal Uſes. The firſt and ſecond ſorts are uſed 
in medicine. The firſt have a ftrong, not ungrateful, 
aromatic ſmell, and a very bitter nauſeous taſte. They 
are accounted carminative, aperient, emollient, and in 
ſome meaſure anodyne; and ſtand recommended in fla- 
tulent colics, for promoting the uterine purgations, in 
ſpaſmodic pains, and the pains of childbed-women :. 
ſometimes they have been employed in intermittent fe- 
vers, and the nephritis. Theſe flowers are frequent- 
ly alſo uſed externally in diſcutient and antiſeptic 
fomentations, and in emollient glyſters: — The root. 


of the pyrethrum is the only part endowed with 


medical virtue. It has no ſenſible ſmell; its taſte 
is very hot and acrid, but leſs ſo than that of arum 
or dracunculus: the juice expreſſed from it has ſcarce 


any acrimony, nor is the root itſelf ſo pungent when 


freſh as after it has been dried. Water, aſſiſted by 
heat, extracts ſome ſhare of its taſte, rectiſicd ſpirit 


and neighbouring parts; by this means it often relieves 
the tooth-ach, ſome kinds of pains of the head, and le. 
thargic complaints, 

ANTHERA, among botaniſts, that part of the ſta. 
men which 1s fixed on the top of the filamentum, with. 
in the corolla: it contains the pollen or fine duſt, which 
when mature, it emits for the impregnation of the plant 
according to Linnæus. The Avrztx of Ray, Tour- 
nef. & Rivin.; 27 ftaminis, of Malpighi. 

ANTHERICUM, sripra-wokr; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants. Of this genus Linnzus reckons up nine 

Species. But Fs 2 the three following ſeem to deſerve 
notice. 1. The ramoſum, with a branching ſtalk. 2. 
The liliago. Theſe are perennial plants, which are na- 
tives of Spain, Portugal, and other warm countries. 
They were formerly pretty common in the Engliſh gar- 
dens ; but the ſevere winter of 1740 killed molt of 
their roots. They flower in June and July, and the 
ſeeds are ripe in September. 3. The fruteſcens, with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk, was formerly known among the par- 
deners near London by the name of onion-leaved aloe. 
It produces many ligneous branches from the root, each 
ſupporting a plant with long taper leaves, in ſhape like 
thoſe of an onion, and full of a yellow pulp very juicy. 
Theſe plants ſend out roots, which run down and faſten 
themſelves into. the earth, by which they multiply 
greatly. The flowers are produced on long looſe ſpikes, 
are yellow, and appear at different times, ſo that the 
plants are never long deſtitute of flowers. This ſpe- 
cies is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Culture. The two ſirſt are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the autumn, in a warm fituation, on 
a bed of light ſandy earth. When the plants come up 
they muſt be kept clear of weeds during the ſummer; 
and in autumn, when the leaves decay, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up and tranſplanted into a bed of light 
earth, at a foot diſtance from one another. If the win- 


ter prove ſevere, they ſhould be covered with ſtraw, 


peaſe-haulm, or old tan. The third likewiſe requires 
ſhelter in winter; though ſome of them will live in the 
open air, if planted cloſe to the warm wall. 


ANTHESPHORIA, in antiquity, a Sicilian feſtival 


inſtituted in honour of Proſerpine. The word is de- 
rivedfrom the Greek ag, flower, and go, I carry; be- 
cauſe that goddeſs was forced away by Pluto when 
ſhe was gathering flowers in the fields. Yet Feſtus 
does not aſcribe the feaſt to Proſerpine ; but ſays it was 
thus called by reaſon ears of corn were carried on this 
day to the temples. —Antheſphoria ſeems to be the ſame: 
thing with the foriſertum of the Latins, and anſwers 
to the harveſt-home among us. 

ANTHESTERIA, in antiquity, was a feaſt ce- 
lebrated by the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. The 
moſt natural derivation of the word is from the Greek 
4e ( los), a flower, it being the cuſtom at this fealt to 
offer garlands of flowers to 1 | 

The anthefteria laſted. three days, the Iich, 12" and 
13'd of the month; each of which had a name ſuited 
to the proper office of the day. The firſt day of the 
feaſt was called . D, i. e. opening of the _ 
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becauſe on this day they tapped the veſſels, and taſted 
the wine. The ſecond day they called x99, congii, the 
name of a meaſure containing the weight of ten pounds; 
on this they drank the wine prepared the day before, 
The third day they called vp, kettles on this day 
they boiled all ſorts of pulſe in kettles; which however 
they were not allowed to taſte, as being offered to Mer- 


Ir. 
"ANTHESTERION, in ancient chronology, the 
ſixth month of the Athenian year. It contained 29 days; 
and anſwered to the latter part of our November, and 
beginning of December. The Macedonians called it 
dejion or deſion. It had its name from the feſtival an- 
thereſteria kept in it. 

ANTHOCE ROS, or nhoaN-YLTOowrn, a genus of 
the order of algz, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs 
of plants. The calix of the male is ſeſſile, cylindrical, 
and entire; the antheræ are very long, ſubulated, and 
two-valved ; the calix of the female is divided into fix 
pieces; the ſeeds are three. There are only three ſpe- 
cies of the anthoceros, viz. the punctatus or ſpotted 
anthoceros, a native of Britain; the lævis, a native of 
Europe and America; and the multiſidus, a native of 
Germany. It is found in moiſt ſnady places, and on 
heaths. - 

ANTHOLOGION, the title of the ſervice · book 
noſed in the Greek church. It is divided into 12 months, 
containing the offices ſung throughout the year, on the 
feſtivals of our Saviour, Ke Virgin, and other remark- 
able ſaints. 

ANTHOLOGY, a diſcourſe of flowers, or of beau- 
tiful paſſages from any authors.—It is alſo the name 
given to a collection of epigrams taken from ſeveral 
Greek poets. 

ANTHOLYZA, a genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the triandria claſs of plants, for which there 
is no Engliſh name. | 

Species. 1. The ringens, whoſe flower-ſlips ſpread 
aſunder. This hath red, round, bulbous roots, from 
which ariſe ſeveral rough furrowed leaves, near a 
foot long, and half an inch broad: between theſe 
comes out the flower- ſtalk immediately from the root, 
which riſes two feet high, is hairy, and hath ſeveral 
red flowers coming out on each ſide. Theſe appear in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 2. The ſpi- 
cata, with narrow furrowed leaves, is in ſhape and 2 
like the vernal crocus, but the outer ſkin is thin and 
white ; from this ariſe five or ſix long narrow leaves, 
which are deeply furrowed. Between theſe ariſe the 
flower-ſtem, which is a foot and an half high, bend- 
ing on one fide towards the top, where the flowers come 
out on one ſide, ſtanding erect. They are of a white 
colour, appear in May, and the ſeeds ripen in Augult. 
Both theſe ſpecies are natives of Africa, from whence 
their ſeeds were firſt obtained, and raiſed in the Dutch 
gardens, 

Culture, The antholyza may be propagated by off- 
ſets, which it ſends off in pretty great plenty; or by 
ſceds, which are ſometimes perfected in Europe. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in pots of light 
earth ; which, if plunged in an old bed of tan which 
has loſt its heat, and ſhaded in the middle of the day 
in hot weather, they will come up the following win- 
ter: therefore they muſt be kept covered with glaſles 
ta ſereen them from cold, otherwiſe the young plants 
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will be deſtroyed. They may remain in the pots two Anthony 
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years, if the plants are not too cloſe, when they will 
have acquired ſtrength enough to bear tranſplanting ; 
the proper time for which is in July and Auguſt, when 
their leaves are decayed. In ſummer the pots may be 
placed in the open air, but in winter they mult be placed 
under a hot-bed frame. 

ANTHONY (St), was born in Egypt in 251, and 
inherited a large fortune, which he diſtributed among 
his neighbours and the poor, retired into ſolitude, 
founded a religious order, built many monaſteries, and 
died anno 356. Many ridiculous ſtories are told, of his 
conflicts with the devil, and of his miracles: there are 
ſeven epiſtles extant, attributed to him. 

ANTHONY, or Knights of St AnTroxy, a mili- 
tary order, inſtituted by Albert duke of Bavaria, Hol- 
land, and Zealand, when he deſigned to make war a- 
gainſt the Turks in 1382. The ni hts wore a collar 
of gold made in form of a hermit's girdle, from which 
hung a ſtick cut like a crutch, with a little bell, as 
they are repreſented in St Anthony's pictures. 

St ANTHONY alſo gives the denomination to an or- 
der of religious founded in France about the year 1095, 
to take care of thoſe afflited with St: Anthony's fire: 
(ſee the next article.) — It is ſaid, that, in ſome places, 
theſe monks aſſume to themſelves a power of giving, as 
well as removing, the ignis ſacer, or eryſipelas; a power 
which ſtands them in great ſtead for keeping the poor 
people in ſubjection, and extorting alms. To avoid the 
menaces of theſe monks, the country people preſent 
them every year with a fat hog a-piece. Some prelates 
endeavoured to perſuade pope Paul III. to aboliſh the 
order; gueſtuarios iſtos ſancti Anthonii, qui decipiunt ru- 


ſticos & ſimplicet, eoſque innumeris ſuperſtitionibus im- 


plicent, de medio tollendos eſſe. But they ſubſiſt, notwith- 
ſtanding, to this day in ſeveral places. 

St Ax TON 's Fix E, a name popularly given to the 
eryſipelas.—Apparently it took this denomination, 
as thoſe afflicted with it made their peculiar applica- 
tion to St Anthony of Padua for cure. It is known, 
that anciently particular diſeaſes had their peculiar 
ſaints: thus, in the opthalmia, perſons had recourſe to 
St Lucia; in the tooth - ach, to St Apollonia; in the hy- 
drophobia, to St Hubert, &c. In effect, the Romaniſts 
in ſome parts are ſtill ſaid to repreſent St Anthony with 
a fire kindled at his fide, to ſignify that he delivers peo- 
ple from the /acer ignis or eryſipelas. They alſo paint 
a hog near him, as a token that he cures beaſts of all 
diſeaſes. To do him the greater honour in ſeveral pla- 
ces, they keep at common charges a hog denominated 
St Anthony's hog, for which they have great veneration. 
Some will have St Anthony's picture on the walls of 
their houſes, hoping by that to be preſerved from the 
plague ; and the Italians, who do not know the true 
ſignification of the fire painted at the ſide of their faint, 
concluding that he preſerves houſes from being burnt, 
invoke him on ſuch occaſions. 

ANTHORA, in botany, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of aconitum. See ACconiTUM. 

ANTHORISMUS, in rhetoric, denotes a contrary 
deſcription or definition of a thing from that given by 
the adverſe party.,—Thus, if the plaintiff urge, that to 
take any thing away from another without his know- 
ledge or conſent, is a theft; this is called oc, or defi- 
nition. If the defendant reply, that to take a thing a- 
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Anthoſper- way from another without his knowledge or conſent, writers, denotes the hereſy or error of the Anthropo. Anh 
mum provided it be done with deſign to return it to him a- morphites. See the next article. — 
1 gain, is not theft; this is an Av9gio og, ANTHROPOMORPHITES, in church. hiſtory 
morhiſm. ANTHOSPERMUM, the amBER-TREE; a genus a ſect of ancient heretics, who taking every thing ſpo- Anthrogs, 
of the dicecia order, belonging to the polygamia claſs ken of God in ſcripture in a literal 7 


morphites thyls t 


Aurhyllis. 


nſe, particularly — 


of plants. that paſſage of Geneſis in which it is ſaid God made man , 
Species. Of this genus Dr Linnzus mentions two, after his own image, maintained, That God had a hu. F 
the Æthiopicum and ciliare; but the firſt is molt ge- man ſhape. They are likewiſe called Auden, from 
nerally known in the gardens of the curious. Its beau- Audeus their leader, 
ty conſiſts in its ſmall evergreen leaves, which grow as ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, an appellation given | 
cloſe as heath. Theſe _— bruiſed between the fin- to whatever reſembles the human form. f 
gers emit a very fragrant odour. ANTHROPOPATHY, a figure or expreſſion by 4 
Culture. This plant is eaſily propagated, by cuttings, which ſome paſſion is aſcribed to God, which properly { 
during any of the ſummer months, in a border of light belongs only to man. a 
earth; where they will take root in ſix weeks time, pro- ANT HRO POSCOPV, that part of phyſio gnomy 0 
vided they are watered or ſhaded as the ſeaſon may re- which judges of a man's character, &c. from the linea- n 
quire; or if they are planted in pots plunged in a mo- ments of his body.—Otto publiſhed an Anthropoſeopia, p 
derate hot-bed, they will take root the ſooner, and five judicium hominis de homine ex lineamentis externi;. 
there will be a greater certainty of their growing, They Regiom. 1647, 4to. 4 
muſt be frequently renewed by cuttings, as the old NTHROPOPHAGI, (of , a man, and 
plants are very ſubject to decay, and ſeldom laſt above #=y» to eat), Mtn-taTERs. at there have been, in 8 
three or four years. | almoſt all ages of the world, nations who have followed 
ANTHOXANTHUM, or vtRNAL-GRAsSsS; a ge- this barbarous practice, we have abundance of teſtimo- d 
nus of the digynia order, —_—_— to the diandria nies. According to Herodotus, among the Eſſedonian p 
claſs of plants, is one of the earlieſt ſpring graſſes, and Scythians, when a man's father died, the neighbours 
is extremely common in our fertile paſtures. The de- brought ſeveral beaſts, which they killed, nuxed up a 
lightful ſmell of new-mown hay is chiefly from this their fleſh with that of the deceaſed, and made a feaſt. N 
os. Cows, horſes, ſheep, and goats eat it. Among the Maſſagetæ, when any perſon grew old, they e 
ANTHRACIS, AxThxracias, or ANnTHRACIT1s, Killed him and eat his fleſh; but if he died of fickneſs, 2 
names promiſcuouſly uſed by ancient naturaliſts for very they buried him, eſteeming him unhappy. The ſame v 
different foſſils, viz. the carbuncle, hæmatites, and a author alſo aſſures us, that ſeveral nations in the Indies 5 
kind of aſteria. See CARBUNXCLE, Cc. killed all their old people and their ſick, to feed on their t; 
 ANTHRACOSIS, in medicine, a corroſive ſcaly fleſh: he adds, that perſons in health were ſometimes t. 
ulcer, either in the bulb of the eye or the eye-lids. accuſed of being ſick, to afford a pretence for devour- t. 
ANTHRAX, a Greek term, literally ſignifying a ing them. According to Sextus Empiricus, the firſt I 
burning coal, uſed by the ancients to denote a gem, as laws that were made, were for the prevention of this i 
well as a diſeaſe, more generally known by the name of barbarous practice, which the Greek writers repreſent 1 
carbuncle. as univerſal before the time of Orpheus. l 
AnTHRAX is ſometimes alſo uſed for lithanthrax, or Of the practice of anthropophagy in latter times, we 0 
it-coal, See LiTHANTHRAX. have the teſtimonies of all the Romiſh miſſionaries who f 
ANTHROPOGLOTTUS, among zoologiſts, an have viſited the internal parts of Africa, and even ſome t 
appellation given to ſuch animals as have tongues re- parts of Aſia. Herrera autos of great markets in Chi- d 
ſembling that of mankind, particularly to the parrot na, furniſhed wholly with human fleſh, for the better I: 
kind. | ſort of people. Marcus Paulus ſpeaks of the like in ri 
ANTHROPOGRAPHY, denotes the deſcription his time, in the kingdom of Concha towards Quinſay, h 
See Ana of the human body, its parts, ſtructure, &c*. and the iſland of Zapengit; others, of the great Java; a 
* ANTHROPOLAT RE, in church-hiſtory, an ap- Barboſa, of the kingdom of Siam and [Nani of Suma- f. 
pellation given to the Neſtorians, on account of their tra; others, of the iflands in the Gulf of Bengal, of the 1 
worſhipping Chriſt, notwithſtanding that they believed country of the Samogitians, &c. If 
him to be a mere man. | When America was diſcovered, this practice was p 
ANTHROPOLATRIA, the paying divine ho- found to be almoſt univerſal, inſomuch that ſeveral au- Ir 
nours to a man; ſuppoſed to be the molt ancient kind thors have ſuppoſed it to be occaſioned through a want a 
of idolatry. of other food, or through the indolence of the people ſl 
ANTHROPOLOGY, a diſcourſe upon human na- to ſeek for it : but this Dr Robertſon denies and a- { 
ture. | ſcribes the origin of ſuch a barbarous cuſtom to its moſt 71 
ANTHROPOLOGY, among divines, denotes that man- probable cauſe, viz. an implacable ſpirit of revenge. W 
ner of expreſſion by which the inſpired writers attribute Notwithſtanding all theſe teſtimonies, however, the ex- d 
human parts and paſſions to God. iſtence of anthropophagy has been denied by many, u 
ANTHROPOMANCY, a fpecies of divination, and much argumentation pro and con has been carried w 
performed by inſpecting the intrails of a human crea- on; but Mr Forſter, in his account of Captain Cook's n 
ture. voyage, hath given us ſuch a teſtimony, as we ima tl 
ANTHROPOMORPHA, a term formerly given gine will convince the moſt ſceptical. This gentleman 01 
to the primates of that claſs of animals which have the Path aſſured us, that not only he, but the whole ſhip's tc 
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ed, with a ravenous appetite; and that they affirmed its 
taſte to be exceedingly delicious. See New ZEALAND. 

The philoſophers Diogenes, Chryſppus, and Zeno, 
followed by the whole ſect of Stoics, affirmed that 
there was nothing unnatural in the eating of human 
fleſh ; and that it was very reaſonable to uſe dead bo- 
dies for food, rather than give them a prey to worms 
and putrefaction. In order to make the trial, however, 
whether there was any real repugnancy in nature to 
the feeding of an animal with the fleſh of its own —_— 
Leonardus Floroventius fed a hog with hog's fleſh, and 
a dog with dog's fleſh; upon which he found the bri- 
ſtles of the hog to fall off, and the dog to become full 
of ulcers. —To the cuſtom of eating human fleſh the 
origin of the venereal diſeaſe hath been aſcribed; and 
not without great probability, as it is found to exiſt in 
all thoſe places where ſuch barbarity is practiſed. 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA, the inhuman practiſe of 
offering human ſacrifices. See SACRIFICE. 

ANTHUS, in ornithology, a ſynonime of the loſeia. 
See Los EIA. 

ANTHYLLIS, Kipxevy-veETCH, a po of the 
decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of 

lants. 

l Species. Dr Linnæus enumerates nine ſpecies of 
anthyllis; of which, the following ſeem to be moſt 
worthy of attention. 1. The vulneraria, with un- 
equal winged leaves, is a native of Spain and Portu- 
gal, as likewiſe of Wales. It is a biennial plant, ha- 
ving ſingle leaves at bottom, which are oval and hairy; 
but thoſe which grow out of the ſtalks are winged, each 
being compoſed of two or three pair of lobes termina- 
ted by an odd one. The flowers grow collected in- 
to heads at the top of the ſtalks, are of a bright ſcar- 
let colour, and make a pretty appearance. It flowers 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in October. 2. 
The montana or herbaceous woundwort, with winged 
leaves, grows naturally in the mountains in the ſouth 
of France, and in Italy. It is garniſhed with winged 
leaves, which have an equal number of hairy lobes at. 
the extremity of the branches. The flowers are pro- 
duced in heads, and are of a purple colour and globu- 
lar form. They apear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in October. 3. The barba jovis, or filver-buſh, 
has its name from the whiteneſs of its leaves. This is 
a ſhrub which often grows to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, dividing into many lateral branches, garniſhed with 
winged leaves compoſed of an equal number of narrow 
lobes, which are very white and hairy : the flowers are 
produced at the extremities of the branches, collected 
into ſmall heads; theſe are of a bright yellow colour, 
and appear in June; ſometimes they are ſucceeded by 
ſhort woolly pods, containing two orthree kidney-ſhaped 
feeds : but unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm, they do not 
ripen in this country, 4. The cytiſoides, or ſhrubby 
woundwort, has long been known in the Englith gar- 
dens. It is a low ſhrub, ſeldom riſing above two feet 
high, but ſends out many ſlender branches, garniſhed 
with hoary leaves, which are ſometimes ſingle, but ge- 
nerally have three oval lobes, the middle being longer 
than the other two : the flowers are yellow, and come 
out from the ſides of the branches, three or four joined 
together, having woolly impalements; but theſe are ra- 
rely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

Culture. The firſt and ſecond ſorts require no par- 
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ticular management further than being kept free from 
weeds. The third and fourth may be propagated by 
cuttings planted during any of the ſummer months; ob- 
ſerving to ſhade and water them till they have taken 
good root; when they are to be tranſplanted into pots, 
and muſt always be houſed in winter. 

ANTHYPOPHORA, in rhetoric, a figure of 
ſpeech ; being the counter-part of an hypophora. See 
HyrorHrora. 

ANTI, a Greek prepofition, which enters into the 
compoſition of — words, both Latin, French, and 
Engliſh, in different ſenſes. Sometimes it ſignifies he- 
fore, as in anti- chamber; and ſometimes oppoſrte or con- 
trary, as in the names of theſe medicines, anti-ſcorbutic, 
anti-venereal. 

ANTIBACCHTUS, in ancient poetry, a foot con- 
fiſting of three ſyllables, the two firſt long, and the 
laſt one ſhort : ſuch is the word ambire. 

ANTIBES, a ſea-port town of Provence in France, 
with a ſtrong caſtle. Its territory produces excellent 
fruit; and the town ftands oppoſite to Nice, in the Me- 
diterranean. E. Long. 7. 5. N. Lat. 43. 35. 

ANTICHAMBER, an outer chamber for ſtrangers 
2 wait in, till the perſon to be ſpoken with is at lei- 

ure. 

ANTICHRIST, among eccleſiaſtical writers, de- 
notes a great adverſary of Chriſtianity, who 1s to ap- 

ar upon the earth towards the end of the world. He 
is called in ſcripture, The man of Jin, the man of per- 
dition, &c. 

We have demonſtrations, diſputations, and proofs, 
in great order and number, both that the pope is, and 
that he is not, Antichriſt. 

F. Calmet is very large in deſcribing the father and 


mother of Antichriſt, his tribe and pedigree, his wars 


and conqueſts, his atchievements againſt Gog, Ma- 
B08» Sc. ; 

zome place his capital at Conſtantinople, others at 
Jeruſalem, others at Moſcow, and ſome few at London; 
but the generality at Rome, though theſe laſt are di- 
vided; Grotius and ſome others ſuppoſe Rome Pagan 
to have been the ſeat of Antichriſt : moſt of the — 
theran and reformed doctors contend earneſtly for Rome 
Chriſtian under the papal hierarchy. 

M. Le Clerc holds, that the rebel Jews and their 
leader Simon, whoſe hiſtory is given by Joſephus, are 


to be reputed as the true Antichriſt. Lightfoot and 
Vanderhart rather apply this character to the Jewiſh 


Sanhedrim. Hippolitus and others held that the devil 
himſelf was the true Antichriſt ; that he was to be in- 
carnate, and make his appearance in human ſhape be- 
fore the conſummation of all things. Others among the 
ancients held that Antichriſt was to be born of a virgin, 
by ſome prolific power imparted to her by the devil. A 
modern writer * of the female ſex, whom many hold 
for a ſaint, has improved on this ſentiment; maintain- 
ing that Antichriſt is to be begotten by the devil on 
the body of a witch by means of the ſemen of a man 
caught in the commiſſion of a certain crime, and con- 
veyed, &c. 

How endleſs are conjectures? Some of the Jews, we 
are told, actually took Cromwell for the Chriſt ; while 
ſome others have laboured to prove him Antichrill 
himſelf. Pfaffius aſſures us he ſaw a folio book in the 
Bodleian library, written on purpoſe to * 
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Hunnius and ſome others, to ſecure Antichriſt to 
the pope, (notwithſtanding that this latter ſeemed ex- 
cluded by not being of the tribe of Dan), have broke 
in upon the unity of Antichriſt, and aſſert that there 
is to be both an eaſtern and a weſtern Antichriſt. 

Father Malvenda, a Jeſuit, hath publiſhed a —_ 
work intitled Antichriſto, in which this ſubject is amply 
diſcuſſed. It conſiſts of thirteen books. In the firſt, 
he relates all the opinions of the fathers with regard 
to Antichriſt. In the ſecond, he ſpeaks of the times 
when he ſhall appear ; and ſhews, that all the fathers 
who ſuppoſed Antichriſt to be near at hand, judged 
the world was near its period. In the third, he diſ- 
courſes of his origin and nation; and ſhews that he is 
to be a Jew, of the tribe of Dan : this he founds on 
the authority of the fathers; on the paſſage in Geneſis 
xlix. 17. Dan ſhall be a ſerpent by the way, &.; on 
that of Jeremy viii. 16. where it is ſaid, The armies of 
Dan ſhall devour the earth ; and on Rev. vii. where 
St John, enumerating all the tribes of Iſrael, makes no 
mention of that of Dan. In the fourth and fifth books, 
he treats of the ſigns of Antichriſt. In the ſixth, of 
his reign and wars. In the ſeventh, of his vices. In 
the eighth, of his doctrine and miracles. In the ninth, 
of his perſecutions : and in the reſt, of the coming of 
Enoch and Elias, the converſion of the Jews, the reign 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and the death of Antichriſt, after he 
has reigned three years and an half. See alſo Lowman 
on the Revelation. 

ANTICHRISTIANISM, a ſtate or quality in 
perſons or principles, which denominates them anti- 
chriſtian, or oppoſite to the kingdom of Chriſt. 

M. Jurieu takes the idea of the unity of the church 
to have been the ſource of Antichriſtianiſin. Had not 
mankind been infatuated with this, they would never 
have ſtood in ſuch awe of the anathema's of Rome, 
It is on this the popes erected their monarchial power. 

ANTICHRISTIANS properly denote the follow- 
ers or worſhippers of Antichriſt. x 

ANTICHRISTIANS are more particularly underſtood 
of thoſe who ſet up or believe a falſe Chriſt, or Meſ- 
ſiah. : 

ANTICHTHONES, in ancient geography, an 
appellation given to the inhabitants of oppolite hemi- 
ſpheres. 

ANTICIRRHA, gag ANTICYRA, (Pauſa- 
nias, Stephanus, Livy) ; a town in Phocis, on the 
Corinthian bay, oppoſite to Cirrha, lying to the welt 
on the ſame bay. Another Anticirrha, or Anticyra, 
on the Sinus Maliacus, and near mount Oeta, where 
grew the beſt hellebore, (Strabo, Stephanus ;) but 
which Pauſanias aſcribes to the Anticyra of Phocis : 
Hence the adage, Naviget Anticyram, (Horace, ) uſed 
of a perſon of an unſound mind. The gentilitious name 
is Anticyreus, (Pauſanias.) 

ANTICOR, or AxTicotvk, among farriers, an in- 
flammation in a horſe's throat, being the ſame with 
the quinzy in mankind. See Farkitky, xxxvil. 2. 

ANTICOSTE, a barren iſland lying in the mouth 
of the river St Laurence, in North America, W. Long. 
64. 16. N. Lat. from 49. to 53. 

ANTICUS, a term uſed by anatomiſts, importing, 
that the part with which it is joined ſtands before ſome 
others: Thus, we meet with /erratus anticus, peroneus 
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anticus. 

ANTIDESMA, in botany, a genus of the diccia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants 
The calix of the male conſiſts of five leaves; it has 
no corolla: The calix of the female is entire, gaping a 
little on one fide; it has no corolla, but two (tyli, and 
a double-valved capſule incloſed in the calix, There 
is but one ſpecies of the antideſma, viz. the alexteria 
a native of India. 4 , 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES, ancient heretics, 
who pretended that the holy virgin did not preſerve a 
4 virginity, but that ſhe had nk children 

y Joſeph after our Saviour's birth. — Their opinion was 

rounded on ſome expreſſions of our Saviour, wherein 
Fe mentions his brothers and his ſiſters; and of St 
Matthew, where he ſays, that Joſeph knew not Mary 
till ſhe had brought forth her firſt-born ſon. The An. 
tidicomarianites_were the diſciples of Helvidius and ſo. 
vinian, who appeared in Rome toward the cloſe of the 
fourth century. 

ANTIDOSIS, in antiquity, denotes an exchange 
of eſtates, practiſed by the Greeks on certain occaſions 
with peculiar ceremonies, and firſt inſtituted by Solon, 

When a perſon was nominated to an office, the ex- 
pence of which he was not able to ſupport, he had re- 
courſe to the antidoſis; that is, he was to ſeek ſome other 
citizen of better ſubſtance than himſelf, who was free from 
this, and other offices; in which caſe the former was excu- 
ſed. In caſe the perſon thus ſubſtituted denied himſelf 
to be the richeſt, they were to exchange eſtates, after 
this manner: the doors of their houſes were cloſe ſhut 
up and ſealed, that nothing might be conveyed away 
then both took an oath to make a faithful diſcovery of 
all their eſſects, except what lay in the filver-mines, 
which by the laws was excuſed from all impoſts; ac- 
cordingly, within three days, a full diſcovery and ex- 
change of eſtates was made. 

ANTIDOTE, among phyſicians, a remedy taken to 
prevent, or to cure the effects of poiſon, &c. 

ANTIENT. See ANCIENT. 

ANTIGONUS, one of Alexander's commanders, 
to whom Aſia fell. He conquered Eumenes, and ex- 
| Ph Seleucus out of Syria ; who flying to Ptolemy 

agus in Egypt, a bloody war commenced betwixt 
him, Caſſander, and Antigonus, wherein, by the help 
of his ſon Demetrius, Antigonus prevailed, and built 
the city Antigonia, anno Romæ 448. Afterward 
Caſſander, Seleucus, and Lyſimachus, uniting againſt 
him, routed him, in league with king | un amy and 
ſlew him near Epirus, 3o1 years before Chriſt. 

AxT1GoNnus, king of the Jews, was the ſon of Ari- 
ſtobulus. He entercd into an alliance with the kin of 
the Parthians, and beſieged Jeruſalem. He cut off his 
uncle Hircanus's ears, to incapacitate him for the high- 
prieſthood; and put Joſephus, Herod's brother, to 
death. At length, Herod took him and ſent him to 
M. Anthony; who, to gratify Herod, cut off his 
head, and thereby extinguiſhed the Aſmoneans, whs 
had reigned 126 years. This happened 36 years be- 
fore Chriſt. 

ANTIGUA, one of the Antilles or Caribbee iſland*, 
belonging to the Engliſh, and ſituated in about W. 
Long. 62. N. Lat. 17. 30. It is above 50 miles in 
circumference, and is reckoned the largeſt of all the 
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to be uninhabitable, becauſe of its being deſtitute of 
freſh water; but this loſs was ſupplied by the induſtry 
of t he inhabitants, who have diſcovered ſome ſprings, 
and made reſervoirs for preſerving the rain water. It 
is the beſt provided with harbours of all the Leeward 
iJands; but the approach to it is dangerous to any but 
{:ilful pilots, on account of the vaſt number of rocks 
with which it is ſurrounded. One of thoſe is called 
Five-iſle-harbour; and, though difficult of acceſs, is of- 
ten of great ſervice to ſhips in diſtreſs. St John's har- 
bour, which lies due north, would be the beſt in the 
whole iſland, were it not for a ſandy bar that runs a- 
croſs it. At the mouth of St John's river, is a fort, 
which is mounted with 14 cannon ; and ſeveral batte- 
ries, mounting in the whole 26 guns, are raiſed for the 
defence of as many landing-places. None-ſuch har- 
bour lies on the weſt fide of the iſland, in a ſpacious 
bay. Willoughby bay 1s almoſt a league over at the 
mouth ; but is above two thirds blocked up with a ſhoal 
ſtretching from the north to the ſouth point; from 
whence hes Sandy-point, with an iſland in it; but be- 
tween the north and ſouth point there is an open chan- 
nel where ſhips may enter, and, when entered, may 
have good riding. But the moſt convenient harbour 
in Antigua, or perhaps in the Weſt Indies, is Engliſh- 
harbour; which is proper for careening ſhips of war, 
and might be improved in ſuch a manner as to admit 
thoſe of the greateſt burthen. At the bottom of Fal- 
mouth harbour, lies Falmouth town, which is defended 
by Fort-Charles, and Monkſhill Fort. The latter con- 
tains a magazine of 410 muſkets and Boo bayonets, and 
is mounted with 30 pieces of cannon. 

The climate of Antigua is very hot, and ſo liable to 
hurricanes, that were it not for the great conveniency 
of its ſituation and harbours, it muſt have lain a mere 
deſert. Wild cinnamon grows in the low lands; and 
this iſland is generally ſaid to have greater plenty of 
veniſon upon it than any other of the Carribbees; be- 
ſides its producing abundance of fowl, and black cat- 
tle. Its chief commodities are ſugar and tobacco; but 
the inhabitants formerly cultivated indigo and pepper. 
The annual export of ſugar from this iſland is compu— 
ted to be 16,000 hogſheads ; but the inhabitants do not 
make rum in proportion. 

Antigua was very early planted by ſome Engliſh ad- 
venturers, whoſe hiſtory is now uncertain. Accord- 
ing to ſome French writers, the Engliſh, ſo far back 
as the year 1640, were very numerous, inſomuch that 
they gave offence to the native Carribbees, who had 
probably received them kindly at firſt. The event of 
the quarre] was, that the natives killed fifty of the 
Engliſh, and carried off the governor's lady. Long 
after this the iſland was inhabited both by French and 
Engliſh, who lived together with great cordiality ; but 
the former were at laſt treated with ſuch ſeverity, be- 
cauſe they heſitated at ſwearing allegiance to the En- 
gliſh government, that they were forced to retire to 
Guadaloupe. Thoſe exiles immediately diſcloſed to 
their countrymen the weak ſtate of the Englith colony, 
and how eaſily it might be reduced; upon which an ex- 
pedition was immediately undertaken.. The Engliſh 
were beſieged in form, their forts taken, their gover- 
nor made priſoner, and they themſelves obliged to ac- 
cept of a capitulation for ſurrendering the whole iſland. 

cfore this capitulation, however, could be put in ex- 
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ecution, a reinforcement arrived, which prevented its Antigua. 


taking place. The governors of the French Carribbecs 
underſtanding this, muſtered a greater force, and land- 
ing upon Antigua in 1669, the En liſh governor, Fiſh, 
was obliged to ratify the treaty ; the iſſand was, how- 
ever, reſtored to the Engliſh the following year, by an 
article of the treaty of Breda. 

From this time, the colony of Antigua began to 
flouriſh, chiefly through the prudent management of 
colonel Chriſtopher Codrington ; who, having been ap- 
pointed captain-general, and general-governor of all 
the Leeward iſlands, removed from Barbadoes to An- 
tigua, which he made the ſeat of his government; and 
here, by his great knowledge and experience in Weſt- 
India plantations, he introduced a new and better ſy- 
ſtem of colonizing and improving. It was not in his 
power, however, to prevent the effects of thoſe dread- 
ful hurricanes to which the iſland 1s ſubject, and which 
more than once in his time rendered it a ſcene of de- 
ſolation, particularly in 1681 ; and nine years after, it 
was — entirely ruined by an earthquake. 

The Indians, inſtigated by the French, never failed 
to avail themſelves of thoſe natural calamities by ma- 
king deſcents upon the iſland: but after having plun- 
dered the plantations neareſt the ſea, they were gene- 
rally driven off with loſs. Sometimes, however, they 
made their deſcents with a force ſufficient to carry off 
negroes and other prey. On theſe occaſions the French 
privateers were partly manned with Iriſh Roman-ca- 
tholics, whom the inhabitants found to be their moſt 
crue] enemies. To make themſelves ſome amends for 
theſe depredations, the Antiguans made a deſcent up- 
on the French iſland of Marigalante, where they took 
and burnt the chief town, demoliſhed the fort and ſpi- 
ked up its guns, drove the inhabitants into the woods, 
and returned to Antigua laden with plunder. 

Notwithſtanding theſe ſkirmiſhes, the trade of An- 
tigua continued to flouriſh, ſo that in 1696, eleven load- 
X ſhips were ſent from the iſland at one time. This 
year died Colonel Codrington, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon, of the ſame name and rank; and who had di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf equally in arms, and in the polite 
arts. This gentleman very early formed a deſign of at- 
tacking the French Weſt-India iflands; and, having uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to procure a ſufficient armament 
for this purpoſe, as well as encouraged the merchants 
and planters to fit out privateers, to which he himſelt 
contributed largely, he made a deſcent upon Guada- 
loupe. Here be firſt diſlodged the enemy from a poſt 
called Le petits Habitans, and having landed about 800 
more men, they boldly marched up to a town called the 
Bayliffe, where the French had manned a breaſt-work, 
which they vigorouſly defended, and killed three En- 

liſh captains at the head of their grenadiers. But the 
Engliſh ſoldiers having briſkly kept up their fire, at 
laſt Jaid the muzzles of their pieces acroſs the top of 
the breaſt-work, and ſoon became maſters of it. This 
was followed by the conqueſt of all the other breaſt- 
works, of the town of Bayliſſe itſelf, and of the Jaco- 
bine church and plantation, both of which were ſtrong- 
ly fortified. At laſt the main town of Baſſe Terre was 
taken, and the French retired to the fort, leaving all 
the open country to be plundered and deſtroyed by the 
Engliſh. When now nothing remained to complete the 
conqueſt of the. iſland, but the reduction of Baſle * 
ort 
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fort and caſtle, a diſagreement aroſe between the ſea 
and land officers, the particulars of which were ſo lit- 


tle to the credit of either, that they were never made 
public : the expedition, however, was abandoned, on 


pretence that the reduction of the iſland was a matter 
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of much greater difficulty than had been foreſeen; and 
that, conſidering the vigorous defence made by the 
French, the Engliſh army, which was now both weak 
and fickly, was unable to do duty any longer. 

Colonel Codrington was ſucceeded, in 1704, by Sir 
William Matthews, and he by colonel Park, who re- 
ceived the government from the hands of John Yeo- 
mans, Eſq; the preſident of the iſland, and of the 
council. All this time, notwithſtanding the repeated 
attacks of the French upon the other Weſt-India 
iſlands, Antigua remained unmoleſted ; and the inha- 
bitants grew rich by their privateering, in which they 
became ſo expert, that a French ſloop with 50 men was 
taken, and 40 of her men killed by an Engliſh veſſel 
having no more than nine men and fix boys on board. 
The new governor began his adminiſtration in the moſt 
unpopular manner that can be conceived. He appoint- 
ed a common foot-fſoldier to act as provoſt- marſhal of 
the iſland; and that too without obliging him to give 
any ſecurity, which was highly neceſſary. When talk- 
ed to upon this head, he refuſed to give any other an- 
ſwer than, that a foot- ſoldier was a gentleman. In o- 
ther reſpects he behaved in a manner ſo unbecoming 
his ſtation, that an impeachment of his conduct was 
tranſmitted to England by the principal inhabitants of 
the iſland, and he was in the end ordered home. With 
this command, however, he did not comply, but ſuffered 
a ſhip to ſail without him, in which he ought to have re- 
turned to England. Upon this, the iſlanders began to 
look upon him as an uſurper, and formed a acts n of 
taking him priſoner and ſending him home by 3 
Park prepared for his defence againſt the iſlanders, who 
appeared in arms againſt him to the number of 400. 
He had garriſoned his houſe with all the regulars he 
found upon the iſland, and was attended by ſome of his 
worthleſs creatures whom he had raiſed to places of 
power and truſt, He now ſent his provoſt-marſhal to 
the inhabitants, with a proclamation, requiring them 
to diſperſe; but this they deſpiſed, declaring that the 

overnor's troops ſhould not prevent him from being 
Pot priſoner to England. The more moderate amon 
them were for compromiling matters, and Park him- 
ſelf now offered them very reaſonable terms; but the 
greater part thinking that they had gone too far to re- 
tract, attacked the houſe, and having wounded the go- 
vernor and then got him into their hands, murdered 
him in a ſhocking manner. 

From this time, no very remarkable tranſactions have 
happened with regard to the iſland of Antigua, It 
hath continued unmoleſted in all the late wars with 
France. The number of white inhabitants is reckon- 
ed about 10,000. It is divided into five pariſhes; that 
of St John's-town, which is reckoned the capital of the 
north-weſt part, and conſiſts of above 200 houſes ; 
thoſe of Falmouth, Porham, and Bridge-town, on the 
ſouth-ſide; and St Peter's, which is no town, but lies 
almoſt in the middle of the iſland. 

ANTIHECTICS, in pharmacy, medicines good in 
hectical diſorders, 

ANTIHECTICUM yorTtr1:, the name of a me- 
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dicine formerly much celebrated, but now laid aſide in Anti 
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common practice. 


ſlands. 

ANTILOGARITHM, the complement of the lo. 
garithm of a ſine, tangent, or ſecant; or the difference 
of that logarithm from the logarithm of go degrees, 

ANTILOGY, in matters of literature, an inconſiſt. 
ency between two or more paſſages of the ſame book. 

ANTILYSSUS rurvis. See PrHarmacy, no 807, 

ANTIMERIA, in grammar, a figure whereby one 
part of ſpeech is uſed for another: e. gr. velle ſuum 
cuique eft, for, voluntas ſua cuique eft ; alſo, populus 
late rex, for populus late regnans. 

ANTIMERIA, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, is a figure 
where the noun is repeated inſtead of the pronoun, 
The antimeria is frequent in the Hebrew, and is ſome. 
times retained in our verſion of the Old Teſtament ac. 


.cordingly : e. gr. Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 


for my wives, Gen. iv. 23. 

ANTIMETABOLE, in rhetoric, a figure which 
ſets two things in oppoſition to each other. The word 
is Greek, compounded of «vt, againſt, and Ae 
from «tleCaxxy, I /hift or transſer; i. e. a ſhifting, or 
ſetting two things over-againſt each other. This fi- 
gure is twice exemplified in an apophthegm of Muſo- 
nius; which, on account of its E . is called au- 
reum monitum, the golden maxim or precept. 

ANTIMONA RCHICAL, an appellation given to 
whatever oppoſes monarchical government. 

ANTIMONIALS, in medicine, preparations of 
antimony. See the references at Mart. Mev. no 110. 

ANTIMONY, a blackiſh mineral ſubſtance, ſtain- 
ing the hands, full of long, ſhining, needle-like ſtriæ, 
hard, brittle, and conſiderably heavy. It is found in 
different parts of Europe, as Bohemia, Saxony, Tranſyl- 
vania, Hungary, France and England; commonly in 
mines by itſelf, intermixed with earth and ſtony mat- 
ters. Sometimes it is blended with the richer ores of 
filver, and renders the extraction of that metal difficult 
by volatilizing a part of the ſilver, or, in the language 
of the miners, robbing the ore. 

This mineral is ſeparated from its natural impurities 
by fuſion in an earthen pot whoſe bottom is full of 
holes ; the fluid antimony paſſing through, while the 
unfuſible matters remain behind. The melting veſſel 
is ſet into another pot ſunk in the ground. This laſt, 
which is of a conical figure, and ſerves for a receiver, 
gives the ſhape to the — of antimony uſually met 
with. The juncture of the two veſſels is cloſely luted, 
the uppermoſt one covered, and a fire made round it. 
In ſome places, inſtead of a pot with a perforated bot- 
tom, one is made uſe of which has no bottom, and a 
perforated iron plate is interpoſed betwixt it and the re- 
ceiver. But the former method is preferable, as the 
antimony, while in fuſion, is apt to diſſolve ſome of the 
iron. Very little heat is neceſſary in this operation, for 
the antimony melts before it is red hot. ; 

Medicinal Li, &c. For a long time this mineral 
was eſteemed poiſonous. In 1566, its uſe was prohi- 
bited in France by an ediQ of parliament ; and in 
1609, one Beſnier was expelled the faculty for having 

iven it. The edict was repealed in 1650; antimony 
having a few years before been received into the num- 


ber of purgatives, In 1668, a new edit came * 
| or- 
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forbidding its uſe by any but doctors of the faculty.— 
It is now univerſally allowed, that pure antimony in its 
Antioch. crude ſtate has no noxious quality; and that tho” many 
— of its preparations are moſt virulently emetic and ca- 
thartic, yet, by a ſlight alteration or addition, they loſe 
their virulence, and become mild in their operation. 
Antimony was uſed by-the ancients in collyria againſt 
inflammations of the eyes, and for ſtaining the eye- 
brows black. Its moſt efficacious preparations, are the 
b Gee Chemie regulus, glaſs, and liver“. Antimony is alſo made uſe 
12133, of for purifying and heightening the colour of gold. 
211, 255, See that article. 
49, 4% ANTINOEIA, in antiquity, annual ſacrifices, and 
he | quinquennial games, in memory of Antinous the Bithy- 
wi u nian. They were inſtituted at the command of Adrian 
Man the Roman emperor, at Mantinca in Arcadia, where 
Antinous was honoured with a temple and divine wor- 


Antinoe's 


ſhip. 

ANTINOMIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, certain 
heretics who firſt appeared in the year 1535. The 
word is formed from the Greek, 2»: agairf?, and v@ 
a law. They were ſo called, becauſe they rejected the 
law as of no uſe under the goſpel-diſpenſation. 
held, that good works do not further, nor evil hinder, 
ſalvation ; that the child of God cannot ſin ; that God 
never chaſtiſes any land for their fins ; that murder, 
adultery, drunkenneſs, and the like, are no fins in the 
children of God; that an hypocrite may have all the 
graces that were in Adam before his fall; and the like 
range opinions. 

ANTINOUS, the favourite of Adrian, was born 
at Bithynus in Bithynia. His beauty engaged the heart 
of Adrian in ſuch a manner, that there never was a 
more boundleſs and extravagant paſſion than that of 
this emperor toward this youth. After his death, the 
emperor ordered divine honours to be paid him. 

ANTIOCH, a city of Syria in Aſia, fituated on 
the river Orontes, in E. Long. 37. 5. N. Lat. 36. 20. 
It was built by Seleucus Nicator, founder of the Syro- 
Macedonian empire, who made it his capital. It ſtood 
on the above mentioned river, about 20 miles from the 
place where it empties itſelf into- the Mediterranean ; 
being equally diſtant from Conſtantinople and Alex- 
andria in Egypt, that is, about 700 miles from each. 
Heleucus called it Antioch, from his father's name, ac- 
cording to ſome; or from that of his ſon, according 
to others. He built 16 other citics bearing the ſame 
ne me; of which one, ſituated in Piſidia, is probably 
that where the name of Chri/tians was firſt given to 
the followers of Jeſus Chriſt. But that ſituated on 
tue Orontes, by far eclipſed, not only all the others of 
tins name, but all the cities built by Seleucus. Anti- 
gonus, not long before, had founded a city in that 
neighbourhood, which from his own name he had called 
Antigonia, and deſigned it for the capital of his em- 
pire; but it was raſed to the ground by Seleucus, who 
enployed the materials in building his metropolis, and 
allo tranſplanted the inhabitants thither. 

The city of Antioch was afterwards known by the 
name of Tetrapolis, being divided as it were into four 
cities, each of them being {urrounded with its proper 
wall, beſides a common one which incloſed them all. 
The firſt of theſe cities was built by Selcucus Nicator, 
as already mentioned; the ſecond by thoſe who-flock- 


cd ke on its being made the capital of the Syro- 
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Macedonian empire; the third by Seleucus Callinicus; Antioch. 
and the fourth by Antiochus Epiphanes.— About four 
or five miles diſtant, ſtood a place called Daphne, which 
was nevertheleſs reckoned a ſuburbs of Antioch. Here 
Seleucus planted a grove, and in the middle of it built a 
temple which he conſecrated to Apollo and Diana, ma- 
king the whole an aſylum. To this place the inhabitants 
of Antioch reſorted for their pleaſures and diverſions ; 
whereby it became at laſt ſo infamous, that, to live 
after the manner of Daphne,” was uſed as a proverb 
to expreſs the moſt voluptuous and diſſolute way of li- 
ving. Here Lucius Verus, the colleague of M. Au- 
relius, choſe to take up his reſidence, inſtead of march- 
ing againſt the Parthians ; while his general Caſſius 
forbad by proclamation any of his ſoldiers to enter or 
even go near the place. In ſhort, ſo remarkable was 
Daphne of old, that the metropolis itſelf was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by it, and called Antioch near Daphne. 

Though Antioch continued to be, as Pliny calls it, 
the queen of the eaſt, for near 1600 years; yet ſcarce 
any city mentioned in hiſtory hath undergone ſuch ca- 
lamities, both from the attacks of its enemies, and its 
being naturally ſubjected to earthquakes The firſt 
diſaſter, mentioned in hiſtory, which befel the Antio- 
chians, happened about 145 years before Chriſt. Bein 
at that time very much diſaffected to the perſon "I 
government of Demetrius their king, they were conti- 
nually raiſing tumults and ſeditions; inſomuch that he 
found himſelf at laſt obliged to ſolicit aſſiſtance from 
the Jews; and was furniſhed by Jonathan, one of the 
Maccabees, with 3000 men: by which reinforcement 
believing himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to reduce the mu- 
tineers by force, he ordered them immediately to de- 
liver up their arms. This unexpected order cauſed 
a great uproar in the city. The inhabitants ran to 
arms, and inveſted the king's palace, to the number 
of 120,000, with a defign to * him to death. All 
the Jews haſtened to his relief, fell upon the rebels, 
killed 100, ooo of them, and ſet fire to the city. On 

the deſtruction of the Syrian empire by the Romans, 
Antioch ſubmitted to them as well as the other cities 
of that kingdom, and continued for a long time under 
their dominion. About the year 115, in the reign of 
the emperor Trajan, it was almoſt entirely ruined by 
one of the moſt dreadful earthquakes mentioned in 
hiſtory. Trajan himſelf happened to be there at that 
time, being returned from an expedition againſt the 
Parthians; ſo that the city was then full of troops, 
and ſtrangers come from all. quarters either out of cu- 
riofity or upon buſineſs and embaſſies : the calamity 
was by this means felt almoſt in every province of the 
Roman empire. 'The earthquake was preceded by vio- 
lent claps of thunder, unuſual winds, and a dread- 
ful noiſe under ground. "The ſhock was ſo terrible, that 
great numbers of houſes were overturned, and others 
toſſed to and fro like a ſhip at fea, Thoſe who hap- 
pened to be in their houſes were for the molt part bu- 
ried under their ruins: thoſe who were walking in the 
ſtreets, or in the ſquares, were, by the violence of the 
ſhock, daſhed againſt each other, and moſt of them ei- 
ther killed or dangerouſly wounded, — This earthquake 
continued, with ſome ſmall intermiſſion, for many days 
and nights; ſo that vaſt numbers periſhed. The molt 
violent ſhock, according to the Acts of St Ignatius, 
was on a Sunday, December 23. By this Trajan was 
P pp much 
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_ Antioch. much hurt, but eſcaped through a window. Dio Caſ- 


ius pretends, that he was taken out of the window by 
one who exceeded the human ſize in tallneſs. The 
ſame hiſtorian adds, that mount Liſon, which ſtood at 
a ſmall diſtance from the city, bowed with its head and 
threatened to fall down upon it ; that other mountains 
fell; that new rivers appeared; and others, that had 
flowed before, forſook their courſe and vaniſhed. When 
the carthquake ceaſed, a woman was heard crying un- 
der the ruins ; which being immediately removed, ſhe 
was found, with a living child in her arms. Search 
was made for others; but none was found alive, except 
one child, which continued ſucking its dead mother. 

No doubt, Trajan, who was an eye-witneſs of this 
terrible calamity, would contribute largely towards the 
re-eſtabliſhment of Antioch in its ancient ſplendor. Its 
good fortune, however, did not continue — for in 
155, it was almoſt entirely burnt by accidental fire; 
when it was again reſtored by Antoninus Pius. In 176 
or 177, the inhabitants having ſided with Caſſius, the 
abovementioned Roman general, who had revolted from 
M. Aurelius, that emperor publiſhed a ſevere edict a- 
gainſt them, deprived them of all their privileges, ſup- 
preſſed their public aſſemblies, and took from them the 
ſhews and ſpectacles to which they were greatly addic- 
ted: but his anger being ſoon appeaſed, he reſtored 
them to their former — "T-yony and even condeſcended 
to viſit their city. In 194, having ſided with Niger 
againſt Severus, the latter ae 

rivileges, and ſubjected Antioch as a mere village to 
D but, however, pardoned them the next year 
at the intreaties of his eldeſt ſon, then a child. 

When the power of the Roman empire began to de- 
cline, Antioch became the bone of contention between 
them and the eaſtern nations; and accordingly, on the 
breaking out of a Perſian war, it was almoſt always 
ſure to foffer. In 242, it was taken and plundered by 
Sapor; and, though he was defeated by Gordian, it un- 
derwent the ſame misfortune in the time of Valerian, 
about 18 years after; and after the defeat and capti- 
vity of Valerian, being taken by the Perſian monarch 
a third time, he not only plundered it, but levelled all 
the public buildings with the ground. The Perſians, 
however, being ſoon driven out, this unfortunate city 
continued free from any remarkable calamity till about 
the time of the diviſion of the Roman empire by Con- 
ſtantine in 331. It was then affliffed with ſo grievous 
a famine, that a buſhel of wheat was ſold for 400 pieces 
of filver. During this grievous diſtreſs, Conſtantine 
ſent to the biſhop 30,000 buſhels of corn; beſides an 
incredible quantity of all kinds of proviſions, to be di- 
{tributed among the ecclefiaſtics, widows, orphans, &c. 
In the year 347, Conſtantine II. cauſed an harbour to 
be made at Seleucia, for the conveniency of Antioch. 
This was effected at an immenſe expence, the mouth 
of the Orontes, where the port was made, being full 
of ſands and rocks. When the emperor Julian ſet out 
on his expedition againſt the Perſians, he made a lon 
ftay at Antioch; during which time, many of the Ro- 
man provinces were >fMited with a famine, but which 
raged more violently at Antioch than in other places. 
The eccleſiaſtic writers of thoſe times ſay, that this fa- 
mine followed Julian from place to place; and as he 
continued longer at Antioch than any other city, it 
raged more violently there than any where elſe. To re- 
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conveying their corn privately to other places, ſo that 
this metropolis was reduced to a moſt deplorable ſitu- 
ation. In 381, in the reign of Theodoſius the Great, 
Antioch was again viſited by a famine, accompanied by 
a grievous plague. The latter ſoon ceaſed: but, the fa- 
mine {till continuing, the biſhop, Libanius, applied to 
Icarius, count of K. Eaſt, 1 him by ſome 
means or other to relieve the poor, who had flocked 
from all parts to the metropolis, and were daily periſh- 
ing in great numbers; but to this Icarius gave no o- 
ther anſwer, than that they were abhorred and juſtly 
puniſhed by the gods. This inhuman anſwer raiſed 

eat diſturbances ; which, however, were terminated 
without bloodſhed. In 387, Theodoſius finding his 
exchequer quite drained, and being obliged to be at an 
extraordinary expence in celebrating the fifth year of 
the reign of his ſon Arcadius, and the tenth of his own, 
an extraordinary tax was laid upon all the people in the 
empire. Moſt of the cities ſubmitted willingly to this; 
but the people of Antioch, 5 of it as an un- 
reaſonable oppreſſion, crowded to the houſe of Flavia- 
nus their biſhop, as ſoon as the edit was publiſhed, to 
implore his protection. Being unable to find him, they 
returned to the forum; and would have torn the gover- 
nor in pieces, had not the officers who attended him 
kept back with great difficulty the enraged multitude, 


till he made his eſcape. Upon this, they broke ſome 


of the emperor's ſtatues and dragged others through 
the city, uttering the moſt injurious and abuſive expreſ- 
ſions againſt him and his whole family. They were, 
however, diſperſed by a body of archers, who, by wound- 
ing only two of the rabble, ſtruek terror into all the 
reſt The governor proceeded _=_ the offenders with 
the utmoſt cruelty ; expoling ſome to wild beaſts in 
the theatre, and burning others alive. He-did not ſpare 
even the children, who Jad inſulted the emperor's ſta- 
tues; and cauſed ſeveral perſons to be executed, who 


had been only ſpectators of the diſorder. In the mean 


time, a report was ſpread, that a body of troops was at 
hand, with orders to plunder the city, and put all to the 
ſword, without diſtinction of ſex or age; upon which, 
the citizens abandoned their dwellings in the utmolt 
terror and confuſion, retiring to the neighbouring moun- 
tains with their wives and families. As the report pro- 
ved groundleſs, ſome of them returned; but the great- 
er part, dreading the cruelty of the governor, and 
the diſpleaſure of the emperor, continued in their re- 
treats. To thoſe who returned, St Chryſoſtom preach- 
ed ſome Homilies, which have reached our times, and 
are greatly admired; and which are ſaid by St Chry- 
ſoſtom himſelf, as well as ſome cotemporary writers, to 
have had a conſiderable effect in reforming the lives of 
this licentious and diſſolute people. On hearing the 
news of this tumult, Theodoſius was ſo much enraged, 
that he commanded the city to be deſtroyed, and its in- 
habitants to be put to the ſword without diſtinction; 
but this order was revoked before it could be put into 
execution, and he contented himſelf with a puniſhmeat 
Gmilar to that inflicted by Severus above-mentioned. 
He appointed judges to puniſh the offenders; who pro- 
ceeded with ſuch ſeverity, and condemned ſuch num- 
bers, that the city was thrown into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, On this occaſion, St Chryſoſtom and _— 
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mits, who were very numerous in the neighbourhood, 
exerted all their eloquence in. behalf of the unhappy 
people, and obtained a reſpite for thoſe who had been 
condemned. They next proceeded to draw up a me- 
morial to the emperor in favour of the citizens in gene- 
ral; and being joined by Flavianus, at laſt obtained a 


general pardon, and had the city reſtored to all its for- 


mer privileges, ; 
In the year 458, Antioch was almoſt entirely ruined 
by an earthquake, which happened on the 145 of eſe 
tember; ſcarce a ſingle houſe being left ſtanding in the 
moſt beautiful quarter of the city. 'The like misfor- 
tune it experienced in 525, rg ns reign of the em- 
peror Juſtin; and 15 years after, being taken by Coſ- 
rhoes king of Perſia, that inſulting and haughty mo- 
narch gave it up to his ſoldiers, who put all they met to 
the ſword. The king himſelf ſeized on all the gold and 
ſilver veſſels belonging to the great church; nk. cauſed 
all the valuable ſtatues, pictures, &c. to be taken down 
and conveyed to Perſia, while his ſoldiers carricd off e- 
very thing elſe. The city being thus completely plun- 
dered, Colrhoes ordered his men to ſet fire to it; which 
was accordingly done ſo 3 that none of the 
buildings even without the walls eſcaped. Such of the 
inhabitants as eſcaped ſlaughter were carried into Per- 
lia, and ſold as ſlaves. . 
Notwithſtanding ſo many and ſo great calamities, 
the city of Antioch ſoon recovered its wonted ſplendor ; 
but in a ſhort time underwent its uſual fate, being al- 
moſt entirely deſtroyed by an earthquake in 587, by 
which 30,000 perſons loſt their lives. In 634, it fell 
into the hands of the Saracens, who kept poſſeſſion of 
it till the year 858, when it was ſurpriſed by one Burt- 
zas, and again annexed to the Roman empire. The 
Romans continued maſters of it for ſome time, till the 


civil diſſenſions in the empire gave the Turks an oppor- 


tunity of ſeizing upon it as well as the whole kingdom 
of Syria, From them it was again taken by the Cru- 
ſaders in 1098. In 1262, it was taken by Bibaris ſul- 
tan of Egypt, who put a final period to its glory. It 
15 now only a ſmall and contemptible village, known 
by the name of Antbatia; and the name + the river 
Orontes is changed for that of Ai. The walls of each 
quarter, as well as thoſe which ſurrounded the whole, 
are ſtill remaining; but as the houſes are entirely de- 
ſtroyed, theſe quarters look like ſo many incloſed fields. 


Its former grandeur, however, appears in the many 


magnificent ruins that ſtill remain. 
ANTIOCHETTA, a town of Turky, in Afia, 
in Carimania, with a biſhop's ſee, over-againſt the 
iſland of Cyprus. E. Long. 32. 15. N. Lat. 36. 42. 
ANTIOCHUS Taz Grtar, king of Syria, ſuc- 
ceeded his brother Seleucus Ceraunus, 223 years be- 
fore Chriſt, He was defeated in a bloody battle, by 
Ptolemy Philopater, near Raphia, 217 years before 
Chriſt, Some time after, he took Sardes; attacked the 
Medes and Parthians; conquered Judea, Phœnicia, and 
Cœloſyria; and formed the deſign of reducing Smyrna, 
Lampſacus, and other cities of Aſiatic Greece. Theſe 
cities implored the aſſiſtance of the Romans; who ſent 
ambaſſadors to oblige him to reſtore to Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus the countries he had taken from him, and to 
ſuffer the free cities of Greece to enjoy the bleſſings of 
peace. Antiochus being enraged, at the ſolicitation 
of Hannibal declared war againſt the Romans; but 
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was defeated by Acilius Glabrio, and loſt a great bat - 
tle guar Scipio Aſiaticus, near Magneſia : in ſhort, 


the Romans granted him a peace on very diſgraceful 
conditions. At laſt, finding his exchequer low, and 
oing to recruit it with the plunder of the temple of 
lus, he was killed by the rabble, who came to fave 
the ſacred treaſure, about 187 years before Chriſt ; and 
was ſucceeded by Seleucus Philopater. 

AnTiOCHUsS 1 or the 1lluſtrivus, uſurped 
the throne of Syria from his nephew Demetrius, 175 
wage before Chriſt, and attempted to take Egypt from 

is nephew Ptolemy Philometer ; but was repulſed, 
He depoſed Onias, the high-priefſt of the Jews; and 
beſieged and took Jeruſalem, 170 years before Chriſt, 
when he prophaned the temple of God, offered ſacri- 
fices in it to | CT Olympius, carried away the ſacred 
veſſels, and committed the moſt horrid acts of cruelty. 
At his return to Antioch, 167 years before Chriſt, 
he put to death the ſeven brothers, the Maccabees, 
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with old Eleazar. However, Matthias and Judas Mac- 


cabeus defeated his armies; and he himſelf was routed 
by the Elymeans, and obliged to return to Babylon, 
where he was ſeized with a dreadful diſeaſe, and died 
in the greateſt inward agonies, 164 years before the 
Chriſtian æra. He was 8 by his ſon, — 

Axriocuus EvuyaTor, king of Syria, 164 years 
before Chriſt. By the advice of Lyſias his ſon-in-law, 
he entered Judea, with an army of 80,000 foot, and 
80 elephants; but was defeated by Judas Maccabeus. 
He was killed by Demetrius his couſin-german, 162 
years before the Chriſtian ra, 

There have been ſeveral other princes of the ſame 
name. 

Axriochus of Aſcalon, a celebrated philoſopher, 
the diſciple of Philo of Lariſſa, the maſter of Cice- 
ro, and the friend of Lucullus and Brutus. He was 
founder of a fifth academy; but, inſtead of attacking 
other ſeats, he ſet himſelf down to reconcile them to- 
gether, particularly the ſect of the ſtoics with that of 
the ancient academy. 

ANTIOPE, in 1 hiſtory, the wife of Lycus, 
king of Thebes, who, being deflowered by Jupiter in 
the form of a ſatyr, brought forth Amphion and Ze- 
thus. — Another Antiope was queen of the Amazons; 
and, with the aſſiſtance of the Scythians, invaded the 
Athenians; but was vanquiſhed by Theſeus. 

ANTIPAROS, an iſland in the Archipelago, op- 
poſite to Paros, from which it is ſeparated by a ſtrait 
about ſeven miles over. It is the Clearos, or Oliaros, 
mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, Virgil, Ovid, &c.; and 
was, according to Heraclides Ponticus as quoted by 
Stephanus, fr peopled by a Phœnician colony from 
Sidon. According to Mr Tournefort's account, it is 
about 16 miles in circumference, produces a little wine 


and cotton, with as much corn as is neceſſary for the 


maintenance of 60 or 70 families, who live together in 
a village at one end of the iſland, and are moſtly Mal- 
teſe and French corſairs. ; 

This iſland is remarkable for a ſubterraneous cavern 
or grotto, accounted one of the greateſt natural curio- 
fities in the world. It was firſt diſcovered in the laſt 
century by one Magni an Italian traveller, who has gi- 
ven us the following account. Having been inform- 
ed (ſays he) by the natives of Paros, that in the little 
iſland of Antiparos, which lies about two miles from 
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the former, of a gigantic ſtatue that was to be ſeen at 
the mouth of a cavern in that place, it was reſolved that 
we (the French conſul and himſelf) ſhould pay it a vi- 
ſit. In purſuance of this reſolution, after we had land- 
ed on the iſland, and walked about four miles — 
the midſt of beautiful plains and floping woodlands, 
we at length came to a little hill, on the fide of which 
yawned a moſt horrid cavern, that with its gloom at 
firſt ſtruck us with terror, and almoſt repreſſed curioſity. 
Recovering the firſt ſurpriſe, however, we entered 
boldly ; and had not r above 20 paces, when 
the ſuppoſed ſtatue of the giant preſented itſelf to our 
view. We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant 
natives had been terrified at as a giant, was nothing 
more than a ſparry concretion, formed by the water 
dropping from the roof of the cave, and by degrees 
hardening into a figure that their fears had formed in- 
to a monſter. Incited by this extraordinary appear- 
ance, we were induced to proceed ſtill farther, in queſt 
of new adventures in this ſubterranean abode. As we 

rocecded, new wonders offered themſelves: the ſpars, 
Ported into trees and ſhrubs, preſented a kind of pe- 
trified grove; ſome white, ſome green; and all rece- 
ding in due perſpective. They ſtruck us with the more 
amazement, as we knew them to be mere productions 
of Nature, who, hitherto in ſolitude, had, in her ne A 
ful moments, dreſſed the ſcene, as if for her own amuſe 
ment. 

« But we had as yet ſeen but a few of the wonders 
of the place ; and we were introduced as yet only into 
the portico of this amazing temple. In one corner of 
this half- illuminated receſs, there appeared an opening 
of about three feet wide, which ſeemed to lead to a 
place totally dark, and that one of the natives aſſured 
us contained nothing more than a reſervoir of water. 
Upon this we tried, by throwing down ſome ſtones, 
which rumbling along the ſides of the deſcent for ſome 
time, the found ſeemed at laſt quaſhed in a bed of wa- 
ter. In order, however, to be more certain, we ſent 
in a Levantine mariner, who, by the promiſe of a good 
reward, with a flambeaux in his hand, ventured into this 
narrow aperture. After continuing within it for about 
a quarter of an hour, he returned, carrying ſome beau- 
tiful pieces of white ſpar in his hand, which art could 
neither imitate nor equal. Upon being informed by 
him that the place was full of theſe beautiful incruſta- 
tions, I ventured in once more with him, for about 50 
paces, anxiouſly and cautiouſly deſcending by a ſteep 
and dangerous way. Finding, however, that we came 
to a precipice which led into a ſpacious amphitheatre, 
if I may 50 call it, ſtill deeper than any other part, we 
returned; and being provided with a ladder, flambeaux, 
and other things to expedite our deſcent, our whole 
company, man by man, ventured into the ſame open- 
ing, and, deſcending one after another, we at laſt ſaw 
ourſelves all together in the moſt magnificent part of the 
cavern. 

« Our candles being now all lighted up, and the 
whole place completely illuminated, never could the eye 
be preſented with a more glittering or a more magnifi- 
cent ſcene. The roof all hung with ſolid icicles, tran- 


ſparent as glaſs, yet ſolid as marble. The eye could 


{carce reach the lofty and noble cieling; the ſides were 


regularly formed with ſpars ; and the whole preſented 


the idea of a magnificent theatre, illuminated with an 
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immenſe profuſion of lights. The floor confiſted of ſo. 
lid marble; and in ſeveral places, magnificent columns 
thrones, altars, and other objects, appeared, as if nature 
had deſigned to mock the curioſities of art. Our voices, 
upon ſpeaking or anging, were redoubled to an afto. 
niſhing loudneſs; and, upon the firing of a gun, the 
noiſe and reverberations were almoſt deafening. In the 
midſt of this grand amphitheatre roſe a concretion of 
about 15 feet high, that, in ſome meaſure, reſembled 
an altar; from which, taking the hint, we cauſed maſs 
to be celebrated there. 'The beautiful columns that 
ſhot up round the altar, appeared like candleſticks; and 
many other natural objects repreſented the cuſtomary 
ornaments of this ſacrament. 

„ Below even this ſpacious grotto, there ſeemed an- 
other cavern; down which I ventured with my former 
mariner, and deſcended about 5o paces by means of a 
rope. I at laſt arrived at a ſmall ſpot of level ground, 
where the bottom appeared different from that of the 
amphitheatre, being compoſed of ſoft clay, yielding to 
the preſſure, and in which I thruſt a ſtick to about fix 
feet deep. In this, however, as above, numbers of the 
molt beautiful cryſtals were formed; one of which, 
particularly, reſembled a table. Upon our egreſs from 
this amazing cavern, we perceived a Greek inſcription 
upon a rock at the mouth; but ſo obliterated by time, 
that we could not read it. It ſeemed to import, that 
one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had come 
thither ; but whether he penetrated into the depths of 
the cavern, he does not think fit to inform us.“ 

From this account Mr Tournefort's differs conſide- 
rably. Mr Magni mentions only one deſcent or pre- 
cipice from the entry of the cave to the grotto, or 
moſt magnificent part: Mr Tournefort ſays that there 
were many very dangerous precipices and rugged ways, 

_ through which they were obliged to paſs ſometimes on 
their dy and ſometimes on their belly; but gives no 
particular account of his journey till he comes to the 
2 cavern. This indeed he deſeribes very pompouſ- 

; but as by it he evidently wants to ſupport a favou- 
rite hypotheſis, namely, the vegetation mY ſtones, per- 
haps the particulars are not altogether to be depended 
upon. He informs us, that, at the entry into the ca- 
vern, he met with a Greek inſcription almoſt defaced, 
containing a good number of proper names; and that 
there was a tradition among the inhabitants, that theſe 
were the names of ſome who had conſpired againſt A- 
lexander the Great, and having miſſed their aim, had 
taken refuge in this grotto. 

The moſt tir af acount, however, of this fa- 
mous grotto that hath hitherto been publiſhed, appear- 
ed in the Britiſh magazine, in a letter ſigned Charles 

Saunders, and dated Feb. 24 1746-7; which, as it 
is very particular, and ſeems to bear ſufficient marks of 
authenticity, we ſhall here inſert. © Its entrance lies 
in the ſide of a rock, about two miles from the ſea- 
ſhore ; and, is a ſpacious and very large arch, formed 
of rough craggy rocks, overhung with brambles and 
a great many climbing plants, that give it a gloomi- 
neſs which is very awful and agreeable. Our | am 
myſelf, and four paſſengers, attended by fix guides 
with lighted torches, entered this cavern about eight 
o'clock in the morning, in the middle of Auguſt laſt. 
We had not gone 20 yards in this cavity, when we loſt 
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all ſight of day- light: but our guides going before us 


with- 
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h nichts, we entered into a low narrow kind of al- 
n every way with ſtone all glittering like 
diamonds by the light of our torches; the whole be- 
ing covered and lined throughout with ſmall cryitals, 
which gave a thouſand various colours by their different 
refletions. This alley grows lower and narrower as 
one goes on, till at length one can ſcarce get _ it, 
At the end of this paſſage, we were each of us preſent- 
ed with a rope to tie about our middles ; which when 
we had done, our guides led us to the brink of a moſt 
horrible precipice. 'The deſcent into this was quite 
{teep, and the place all dark and gloomy. - We could 
{ce nothing, in ſhort, but ſome of our guides with 
torches in a miſerable dark place, at a vaſt diſtance be- 
low us. The dreadful depth of this place, and the 
horror of the deſcent thro* a miſerable darkneſs into it, 
made me look back to the lane of diamonds, if I may 
{ call it, thro' which we had juſt paſſed ; and I could 
not but think I was leaving heaven, to deſcend into the 
infernal regions. The hope of ſomething fine at my 
journey's end, tempted me, however, to truſt.myſelf 
to the rope and my guides at the top, to let myſelf 
down. After about two minutes dangling in this po- 
ture, not without much pain as well as terror, I 
found myſelf ſafe, however, at the bottom ; and our 
friends all ſoon followed the example. When we had 
congratulated here with one another on our ſafe de- 
ſcent ; I was inquiring where the grotto, as they call- 
ed it, was. Our guides, ſhaking their heads, told us, 
we had a great way to that yet ; and led us forward 
about zo yards under a roof of ragged rocks, in a 
{cene of terrible darkneſs, and at a vaſt depth from the 
ſurface of the earth, to the brink of another precipice 
much deeper and more terrible than the former. 'I'wo 
of the guides went down here with their torches firſt; 
and by their light we could fee, that this paſſage was 
not ſo perpendicular indeed as the other, but lay in a 
very ſteep ſlant, with a very ſlippery rock for the bot- 
tom ; valt pieces of rough rugged mo — out in 
many places on the right hand, in the deſcent, and for- 
cing the guides ſometimes to climb over, ſometimes to 
creep under them, and ſometimes to round them ; and 
on the left, a thouſand dark caverns, like ſo many mon- 
ſtrous wells, ready, if a foot ſhould lip, to ſwallow them 
up for ever. We ſtood on the edge to ſee theſe people 
with their lights deſcend before us; and were amazed 
and terrified to ſee them continue deſcending till they 
ſeemed at a monſtrous and moſt frightful depth. When 
they were at the bottom, however, they hallowed to- 
us; and we, trembling and quaking, began to deſcend 
after them. We had not gone 3 own, when we 
came to a place where the rock was perfectly perpendi- 
cular; and a vaſt cavern ſeemed to open its mouth to 
ſwallow us up on one fide, while a wall of rugged 
rock threatened to tear us to pieces on the other. I 
was quite diſheartened at this terrible proſpect, and de- 
clared I would go back: but our guides aſſured us 
there was no danger; and the reſt of the company re- 
ſolving to ſee the . now they were come ſo far, I 
would not leave them: ſo on we went to a corner where 
there was placed an old ſlippery and rotten ladder, 


which hung down cloſe to the rock; and down this, | 


one after another, we at length all deſcended. When 
ve had got to the bottom of this we found ourſelves at 
the entrance of another paſſage, which was terrible e- 
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nough indeed; but in this there was not wanting ſome- Antiparos. 


thing of beauty. 
ſcent; at the entrance of which one of our guides ſeat- 
ed himſelf on his breech, and began to flide down, 
telling us we muſt do the fame. We could diſcover, by 
the light of his torch, that this paſſage was one of the 
noble vaults in the world. It is about nine feet high, 
ſeven wide, and has for its bottom a fine green gloſſy 
marble. The walls and arch of the roof of this — 
as ſmooth and even in moſt places as if wrought by 
art, and made of a fine gliſtering red and white gra- 
nite, ſupported here and there with columns of a | nol 
blood-red ſhining porphyry, made, with the reflection 
of the lights, an appearance not to be conceived. This 
paſſage is at leaſt 40 yards long; and of ſo ſteep a de- 
ſcent, that one has enough to do, when ſeated on one's 
breech, not to deſcend too quickly. Our guides that we 
kept with us, could here keep on each fide of us: and, 
what with the prodigious grandeur and beauty of the 
place, our eaſy travelling thro? it, and the diverſion of 
our now and then running over one another whether we 
would or not; this was much the pleaſanteſt part of 
our journey. When we had entered this paſſage, I 
imagined we ſhould at the bottom join the two guides 
we bad firſt ſent down: but alas! when we were got 
there, we found ourſelves only at the mouth of ano- 
ther precipice, down which we deſcended by a ſe- 
cond ladder not much better than the former. I 
could have admired this place alſo, would my terror 
have ſuffered me; but the dread of falling, kept all 
my thoughts employed during my deſcent. I could. 
not but obſerve, however, as my companions were co- 
ming down after me, that the wall, if I may ſo call it, 
which the ladder hung by, was one mals of blood- 
red marble, covered with white ſprigs of rock cryſtal 
as long as my finger, and making, with the glow of the 
purple from behind, one continued immenſe ſheet of a- 
methyſts. From the foot of this ladder we flided on 
our bellies through another ſhallow vault of poliſhed 
green and white marble, about 20 feet; and at the bot- 
tom of this joined our guides. Here we all got toge- 
ther once again; and drank ſome rum, to give us cou- 
rage before we proceeded any farther. After this ſhort 
— we proceeded by a ſtrait, but ſomewhat 
ſlanting paſſage, of a rough, hard, and ſomewhat coarſe 
ſtone, Pall of a thouſand * figures of ſnakes rolled 
round, and looking as if alive; Pat in reality as cold. 
and hard as the re of the ſtone, and nothing but ſome 
of the ſtone itſelf in that ſhape. We walked pretty 
eaſily along this deſcent for near 200 yards; where we 
ſaw two pillars ſeemingly made to ſupport the roof from 
falling in: but in reality it was no ſuch thing; for they 
were very brittle, and made of a fine glittering yellow 
marble. When we had paſſed theſe about 20 yards, 
we found ourſelves at the brink of another very terrible 
precipice: but this our guides aſſured us was the laſt; 
and there being a very good Jad(er to get down by, we 
readily ventured. At the bottom of this ſteep wall, as 
I may call it,, we found ourſelves for ſome way upon 
plain even ground; but, after about 40 yards walking, 
were preſented by our guides with ropes again; which 
we faſtened about our middles, though not to be ſwung 
down by, but only for fear of danger, as there are lakes 
and deep waters all the way from hence on the left hand. 
With this caution, however, we entered the laſt alley; 


and 


This was a wide and gradual de- ; 
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and horrible work it was indeed to get through it. All 
was perfectly horrid and diſmal here. The ſides and 
roof of the paſſage were all of black ſtone; and the 
rocks in our way were in ſome places ſo ſteep, that we 
were forced to lie all along on our backs, and ſlide 
down; and ſo rough, that they cut our clothes, and 
bruiſed us miſerably in paſſing. Over our heads, there 
were nothing but ragged black rocks, ſome of them 
looking as if they were every moment ready to fall in 
upon us; and, on our left hands, the light of our guides 
torches ſhewed us continually the furkice of dirty and 
miſerably looking lakes of water. If I had heartily 
repented of my expedition often before, here I aſſure 
you I was all in a cold ſweat, and fairly gave myſelf 
over for loſt ; heartily curſing all the travellers that had 
written of this place, that they had deſcribed it ſo as 
to tempt people to ſee it, and never told us of the hor- 
rors that lay in the way. In the midſt of all theſe re- 
flections, and in the very diſmaleſt part of all the ca- 
vern, on a ſudden we had loſt four of our ſix guides. 
What was my terror on this fight! The place was a 
thouſand times darker and more terrible for want of 
their torches; and I expected no other, but every mo- 
ment to follow them into ſome of theſe lakes, into 
which I doubted not but they were fallen. 'The remain- 
ing two guides ſaid all they could, indeed, to cheer us 
up; and told us we ſhould ſee the other four again 
ſoon, and that we were near the end of our journey, 
I don't know what effe& this might have upon the reſt 
of my companions ; but I aſſure you I believed no part 
of the ſpeech but the laſt, which I expected every mo- 
ment to find fulfilled in ſome pond or precipice. Our 
paſſage was by this time become very narrow, and we 
were obliged to crawl on all-fours over rugged rocks; 
when in an inſtant, and in the midſt of theſe melancho- 
ly apprehenſions, I heard a little hiſſing noiſe, and ſaw 
myſelf in utter, and not to be deſcribed, darkneſs. Our 

uides called indeed cheerfully to us, and told us that 
they had accidentally dropped their torches into a pud- 
dle of water, but we ſhould ſoon come to the reſt of 
them, and they would light them again; and told us 
there was no danger, and we had nothing to do but to 
crawl forward. I cannot ſay but 1 was amazed at the 
courage of theſe people; who were in a place where, 
I thought, four of them had already periſhed, and 
from oe we could none of us ever eſcape; and de- 
termined to lie down and die where I was. Words can- 
not deſcribe the horror, or the extreme darkneſs, of the 
place. One of our guides, however, perceiving that I 
did not advance, came up to me, and clapping his hand 
firmly over my eyes, dragged me a few paces forward. 
While J was in this ſtrange condition, expecting every 
moment death in a thouſand ſhapes, and trembling to 
think what the guide meant by this rough proceeding, 
he lifted me at once over a great ſtone, fer me down on 
my feet, and took his hand from before my eyes. What 
words can deſcribe at that inſtant my aſtoniſhment and 
tranſport! Inſtead of darkneſs and deſpair, all was 
ſplendor and magnificence before me; our guides all 
appeared about us; the place was illuminated by 50 
torches, and the guides all welcomed me into the grot- 
to of Antiparos. The four that were firſt miſſing, I 
now found, had only given us the flip, to get the torches 
lighted up before we came; and the other two had put 
out their lights on purpoſe, to make us enter out of ut- 
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ter darkneſs into this pavilion of ſplendor and 
I am now come to the proper buſineſs of this letter ; 
But I muſt con. 
feſs to you that words cannot do it. The amazing beau. 
ties of the place, the eye that ſees them only can con. 


accept of. * 
The people told us, the depth of this place was 48 5 
yards. The grotto, in which we now were, is a cavery 
of 120 yards wide, and 113 long, and ſeems about 60 
yards high in moſt places. heſe meaſures differ ſome. 
thing from the accounts travellersin general give us; but 
you may depend upon them as exact, for J took them 
with my own hand. Imagine then with yourſelf, an im. 
menſe arch like this, almoſt all over lined with fine and 
bright chryſtalized white marble, and illuminated with 
56 torches; and you will then have ſome faint idea of the 
ee I had the pleaſure to ſpend three hours in. This, 
owever, is but a faint deſcription of its beauties. The 
roof, which isa fine vaulted arch, is hung all over with ici- 
clesof white ſhining marble, ſome of them ten foot long, 
and as thick as one's middle at the root: and among 
theſe there hang 1000 feſtoons of leaves and flowers # 
the ſame ſubſtance ; but ſo very glittering, that there 
is no bearing to look up at them. The ſides of the 
arch are planted with ſeeming trees of the ſame white 
marble, rifing in rows one above another, and often 
incloſing the points of the icicles. From theſe trees 
there allo hung feſtoons, tied as it were from one to ano- 
ther in vaſt quantities; and in fome places among them 
there ſeem rivers of marble winding through them in a 
thouſand meanders. All theſe things are only made, 
in a long courſe of years, from the 3 of water, 
but ok like trees and brooks turned to marble. 
The floor we trod upon was rough and uneven, with 
cryſtals of all colours growing irregularly out of it, 
red, blue, green, and ſome of a pale yellow. Theſe 
were all ſhaped like pieces of ſalt- petre; but ſo hard, 
that they cut our ſhoes: among theſe, here and there, are 
placedicicles of the ſame ſhining white marble with thoſe 
above, and ſeeming to have fallen down from the roof 
and fixed there; _ the big end of theſe is to the floor. 
To all theſe our guides had tied torches, two or three 
to a pillar, and kept continually beating them to make 
them burn bright. You may gueſs what a pur of 
ſplendor and beauty mult be the effect of this i umina- 
tion, among ſuch rocks and columns of marble. 
round the lower part of the ſides of the arch are a thou- 
ſand white maſſes of marble, in the ſhape of oak- trees. 
Mr Tournefort compares them to cauliflowers, but I 
ſhould as ſoon compared them to toad-ftools. In ſhort, 
they are large enough to incloſe, in many places, a piece 
of ground big enough for a bed-chamber. One of 
chele chambers has a fair white curtain, whiter than 
ſattin, of the ſame marble, ſtretched all over the front 
of it. In this we all cut our names, and the date 
the year, as a great many people have done before us. 
In a courſe of years afterwards, the ſtone bliſters out 
like this white marble over the letters, Mr Tourne- 
fort thinks the rock grows like oaks or A 
for this reaſon; but I remember I ſaw ſome of the fineſt 
cockle and muſcle ſhells, in the rock thereabouts, that 
ever I ſaw in my life. I wonder whether he thinks 
they grow there too. Beſides, if this rock grows lo 
faſt, the cavern ought to be all grown up by this * f 
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«er, and yet, according to his meaſures and mine, it ſeems 
2 on the other hand to be grown bigger fince. Indeed, , firmed, or rather nothing is more falſe, than theſe 


all that I can gather from his account of this glorious 
lace is, that he had drank a bottle or two too much 
before he went down into it.“ 

ANTIPATER, the diſciple of Ariſtotle, and one 
of Alexander the Great's generals, was a man of great 
abilities, and a lover of the ſciences ; but was accuſed 
of poiſoning Alexander. He ſubdued the revolted 
Thracians, relieved Megalopolis, and overthrew the 
Spartans there, He died 321 years before the Chri- 

lan æra. 
ANTIPATER, an Idumean of illuftrious birth, and 
poſſeſſed of great riches and abilities, taking advantage 
of the confuſion into which the two brothers Hyrcanus 
and Ariſtobulus plunged Judea by their conteſt for 
the office of high-prieſt, took fuch meaſures as to gain 
Hvrcanus that office, and under his government to 
obtain the abſolute direction of all affairs; while his 

eat abilites and application to buſineſs made him ſo 
conſiderable, that he was honoured as much as if he 
had been inveſted with the royal authority in form : 
but he was at laſt poiſoned by a Jew, named Malachus, 
43 years before the Chriſtian æra. He left among his 
otaer children, the famous Herod king of the Jews. 

ANTIPATER (Czlius), a Roman hiſtorian, who wrote 
a hiſtory of the Punic war, much valued by Cicero. 
The emperor Adrian preferred him to Salluſt. 

AxTIPATER of Sydon, a Stoic philoſopher, and like- 
wiſe-a poet, commended by Cicero and Seneca : he 
flouriſhed about the 171 Olympiad. We have ſeveral 
of his epigrams in the Anthologia. 

ANTIPATHY „in phyſiology, is formed from the 
two Greek words, «vr: contrary, and Trav paſſion. Li- 
terally taken, the word ſignifies incompatibility : but for 
the moſt part the term antipathy is not uſed to ſignify 
ſuch iacompatibilities as are merely phyſical ; it is re- 
ſerved to expreſs the averſion which an animated or 
ſenſitive being feels at the real or ideal preſence of par- 
ticular objects. In this point of view, which is the 
light in which we at preſent conſider the term, antipa- 
thy, in common language, ſignifies, „a natural hor- 
* ror aud deteſtation, an inſuperable hatred, an invo- 
* luntary averſion, which a ſenſitive being feels for ſome 
H other object, whatever it is, though the perſon who 
* feels this abhorrence is entirely ignorant of its cauſe, 
and can by no means account for it.” Such is, they 
lay, the natural and reciprocal hoſtility between the ſa- 
lamander and the tortoiſe; between the toad and the 
weaſel ; or between ſheep and wolves. Such is the in- 
vincible averſion of particular perſons againſt cats, mice, 
ſpiders, &c. z a prepoſſeſſion which is ſometimes ſo vio- 
lent, as to make them faint at the ſight of theſe ani- 
mals. Of theſe and a thouſand other antipathies the 
ancient naturaliſts, the ſchoolmen, and the vulgar, 
form ſo many legends; and relate them as certain facts, 
that they may demand an explication of them from the 
philoſophers. But theſe ſages begin with inveſtigating 
whether ſuch antipathies actually exiſt or not. 

To explore the matter without prejudice, we ſhall 
find it neceſſary to abſtract from the ſubjects of this 

iſquiſition, 1. All ſuch antipathies as are not aſcer- 
tamed; as that which is ſuppoſed to be felt by hens 
22 found of an harp whoſe ſtrings are made of a 
ox's bowels, between the ſalamander and tortoiſe, aud 
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between the weaſcl and the toad. Nothing is leſs con- Antipathy. 


1 


facts, with which vulgar credulity and aſtoniſhment 
are amuſed and actuated: and though ſome of theſe 
antipathies ſhould be aſcertained, this would be no 
proof that the animals which feel them are not ac- 
quainted with their cauſes, according to their mode and 
eee of knowledge; in which caſe, it will be no 
onger the antipathy which we have defined. 

2. We muſt abſtra& thoſe antipathies which can be 
extinguiſhed or reſumed at pleaſure ; thoſe fictitious a- 
verſions, which certain 1 feel, or pretend to feel, 
with affected airs, that they may appear more preciſe 
and finical, or ſingularly and prodigiouſly elegant; 
that they may ſeem to have qualities fo exquiſitely fine, 
as require to be treated with peculiar delicacy. One 
who beſtows any attention on the ſubject, would be a- 
ſtoniſhed to find how many of theſe chimerical aver- 
ſions there are, which are pretended, and paſſed upon 
the world by thoſe who affe& them as natural and un- 
conquerable. 

3. When we abſtra&t thoſe averſions the cauſes of 
which are known and evident; we ſhall be ſurpriſed, 
after our deduction of theſe pretended antipathies from 
the general ſum, how ſmall, how inconſiderable, is the 
quantity of thoſe which are conformable to our defini- 
tion. Will any one pretend to call by the name of an- 
tipathy,” thoſe real, innate, and inconteſtable averſions 
which prevail between ſheep and wolves ? Their cauſe 
is obvious: the wolf devours the ſheep, and ſubſiſts up- 
on his victims; and every animal naturally flies with 
terror from pain or deſtruction: ſheep ought therefore 
to regard wolves with horror, which for their nutrition 
tear and mangle the unreſiſting prey. From principles 
ſimilar to this, ariſes that averſion which numbers of 
people feel againſt ſerpents; againſt ſmall animals, ſuch 
as reptiles in general, and the greateſt number of in- 
ſeas. During the credulous and ſuſceptible period of 
infancy, pains have been taken to impreſs on our minds 
the frightful idea that they are venomous ; that their 
bite is mortal; that their ſting is dangerous, produc- 
tive of tormenting inflammations or tumours, and 
ſometimes fatal : * have been repreſented to us as 
ugly and ſordid; as being, for that reaſon, pernicious 
to thoſe who touch them; as poiſoning thoſe who have 
the misfortune to ſwallow them. Theſe horrible pre- 
poſſeſſions are induſtriouſly inculcated from our infan- 
cy; they are ſometimes attended and ſupported by diſ- 
mal tales, which are greedily imbibed, and indelibly 
engraven on our memories. It has been taught us 
both by precept and example, when others at their 
approach have aſſumed in our view the appearance of 
deteſtation and even of terror, that we ſhould fly from 
them, that we ſhould not touch them. Is it then won- 
derful (if our falſe impreſſions as to this ſubje& have 
been corrected neither by future reſſections nor experi- 
ments), that we ſhould entertain, during our whole 
lives, an averſion from theſe objects, even when we 
have forgot the admonitions, the converſations, and ex- 
amples, which have taught us to believe and apprehend 
them as noxious beings ? and in proportion to the ſen- 
ſibility of our frame, in proportion as our nerves are ir- 
ritable, our emotions at the ſight of what we fear will 
be more violent, eſpecially if they anticipate our expec- 
tation, aud ſeize us unprepared, though our ideas _ 
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neceſſary to fly to the exploded ſubterfuge of occult 
qualities inherent in bodies, to latent relations produc- 
tive of antipathies, of which no perſon could ever form 
an idea ? | 
It is often ſufficient to influence a perſon who had 
formerly no averſion for an object, if he lives with ſome 
other aſſociate who gives himſelf up to ſuch capricious 
panics; the habit is inſenſibly contracted to be agitated 
with diſagreeable emotions at the preſence of an ob- 
je& which had been formerly beheld with indifference 
and cold blood. I was acquainted, (ſays the author 
of the article Antipathy in the French Encyclopédie) 
with a perſon of a very ſound underſtanding, whom 
thunder and lightning by no means terrified ; nay, 
to whom the ſpectacle appeared magnificent and the 
ſound majeſtic ; yet to a mind thus ſeemingly fortified 
againſt the infectious terror, no more was neceſſary 
than ſpending the ſummer with a friend in whom the 
appearance of lightning excited the ſtrongelt emotions, 
and whom the remotelt clap of thunder affected with 
extravagant paroxiſms, to become timid in exceſs at 
the approach of thunder, nor could he ever afterwards 
ſurmount the fear which it inſpired.— The fright ful 
ſtories of dogs and cats, which have killed their maſters, 
or which have given them mortal wounds, are more 
than ſufficient to inſpire a timorous perſon with aver- 
ſion againſt theſe animals; and if the olfactory nerves 
of ſuch a perſon be delicate, he will immediately diſ- 
cover the ſmell of them in a chamber: diſturbed by the 
apprehenſion which theſe effluvia excite in his mind, 
he gives himſelf up to the moſt violent uneaſineſs, which 
is tranquillized when he is aſſured that the animal is no 
longer in the room. If by chance, in the ſearch which 
is made to calm the uneaſineſs of this timorous per- 
ſon, one of theſe creatures ſhould at laſt be diſcover- 
ed, every one preſently exclaims, A miracle! and ad- 
mits the reality of antipathies into his creed; whilſt all 
this is nothing but the effect of a childiſh fear, founded 
on certain confuſed and exaggerated ideas of the ha- 
zard which one may run with theſe animals. The an- 
tipathy which ſome people entertain againſt eels, tho? 
they are eaten by others with pleaſure, ariſes from no- 
thing but the fear of ſerpents, to which theſe fiſhes are 
in ſome degree ſimilar. There are likewiſe other anti- 
pathies which do not originate in the imagination, but 
ariſe from ſome natural incongruity; ſuch as we often 
remark in children, for particular kinds of victuals, 
with which their taſte is not offended, but which their 
flomachs cannot digeſt, and which are therefore diſ- 
gorged as ſoon as ſwallowed, 
I o what then are thoſe antipathizs, of which we have 
heard ſo much, reducible ? Either to legendary tales ; 
or to averſions againſt objects which os 4 dange- 
rous; or to a childiſh terror of imaginary perils ; or to 
a difreliſh, of which the cauſe is diſguiſed ; or to a ri- 
diculous aflectation of delicacy ; or to an infirmity of 
the ſtomach; in a word, to a real or pretended reluc- 
tance for things which are either inveſted, or ſuppoſed 
to be inveſted, with qualities hurtful to us. Too much 
care cannot be taken in preventing, or regulating, the 
antipathies of children; in familiarizing them with ob- 
jects of every kind; in diſcovering to them, without 
emotion, ſuch as are dangerous; in teaching them the 
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means of defence and ſecurity, or the methods of efca. 
ping their noxious influence; and, when the rational 


powers are matured by age, in refle&ing on the na. 4 


ture,of thoſe objects which we fear, in aſcertaining what 
has , been told concerning their qualities, or in vi or- 
ouſly operating upon our own diſpofitions to — 
thoſe vain repugnances which we may feel. See Syn. 
PATHY, which is the oppolite of Antipathy. 
AnTiPATHY, in ethics, hatred, averſion, repugnancy, 


Hatred is entertained * perſons; averſion, and 


antipathy, indiſcriminately againſt perſons or things ; 
and repugnancy,. againft actions alone. 1 

Hatred is more voluntary than aver/ion, antipathy, or 
repugnancy. Theſe laſt have greater affinity with the 
animal conſtitution. The cauſes of AxTieAaTHy are leſs 
known than thoſe of aver/ion. Repugnancy is leſs per- 
manent than either the one or the other.—We hate a 
vitious character, we feel aver/ion to its exertions: we 
are affected with anTIPATHY for certain perſons at firſt 
light; there are ſome affairs which we tranſa& with 
repugnancy.—Hatred calumniates; averſion keeps us at 
a diſtance from certain perſons; Ax TIP ATV makes 


N deteſt them; repug nancy hinders us from imitating 
them. 


ANTIPHONY, in muſic, the name which the 
Greeks gave to that kind of ſymphony which was ex- 
ecuted in octave or double octave. It is likewiſe tlie 
anſwer made by one choir to another, when an anthem 
is ſung between them. 1 

ANTIPODES, in geography, a name given to 
thoſe inhabitants of the globe that live diametrically 
oppoſite to each other. The word is Greek, and com- 
3 of «vr: oppoſite, and Tvs a foot 5 becauſe their 

cet are oppolite to each other, 

The antipodes lie under oppoſite meridians and op- 
polite parallels ; in the ſame degreee of latitude, but 
of oppoſite denominations, one being north and the 
other ſouth. They have nearly the ſame degree of 
heat and cold, days and nights of equal length, but 
in oppoſite ſeaſons. It is noon to one, when midnight 
to the other; and the longeſt day with the one, is the 
ſhorteſt with the other. 

Plato is eſteemed the firſt who thought it poſſible 
that the antipodes ſubſiſted, and is looked upon as the 
inventor of the word. As this philoſopher apprehen- 
ded the earth to be ſpherical, he had only one ſtep to 
make to conclude the exiſtence of the antipodes. 
The ancients, in general, treated this opinion with 
the higheſt contempt ; never bein 
how men and trees could ſubſiſt ſuſpended in the arr 
with their feet upwards, for ſo they apprehended they 
muſt be in the other hemiſphere. 

They never reflected that theſe terms upwards and 
downavards are merely relative; and fignify only 
nearer to, or farther from, the centre of the earth, the 
common centre to which all heavy bodies gravitate ; 
and that, therefore, our antipodes have not their feet 
upwards and head downwards any more than ourſelves; 
becauſe they, like us, have their feet nearer the centre 
of the earth, and their heads further from it. To have 
the head downwards and feet upwards, is to place the 
body in a direction of gravity tending from the feet to 
the head : but this cannot be ſuppoſed with re ard to 
the antipodes ; for they, .like us, tend toward the cer 
tre of the earth, in a direction from head to foot. 
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ANTIQUARY, a perſon who ſtudies and ſearches 


aſter monuments and remains of antiquity. 

There were formerly, in the chief cities of Greece 
and Italy, perſons of diſtinction called antiqnaries, who 
made it their bufineſs to explain the ancient inſcriptions, 
and give every other aſſiſtance in their power to ſtran- 
gers who were lovers of that kind of learning. There 
is a ſociety of antiquaries in London, incorporated by 
the king's charter. See SOCIETY. 

AN'TIQUATED, ſomething obſolete, out of date, 
or out of uſe. * -- 

ANTIQUE, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that is 
ancient: but the term is chiefly uſed by ſculptors, pain- 
ters, and architects, to denote ſuch pieces of their dif- 
ferent arts as were made by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Thus we ſay, an antique buſt, an antique 
ſtatue, &c. 

Axriayr is ſometimes contradiſtinguiſhed from an- 
cient, which ſignifies a leſs degree of antiquity. Thus, 
antique architecture is frequently diſtinguiſhed from an- 
cient architecture. 

ANTIQUITIES, a term implying all teſtimonies, 
or authentic accounts, that have come down to us, of 
ancient nations. Bacon calls antiquities the wrecks 
of hiſtory, or ſuch particulars as induſtrious and learn- 
ed perſons have collected from genealogies, inſcriptions, 
monuments, coins, names, etymologies, archives, in- 
flruments, fragments of hiſtory, &c. 

Antiquities form a very extenfive ſcience, including 
« an hiſtorical knowledge of the edifices, magiſtrates, 
offices, habiliments, manners, cuſtoms, ceremonies, 
worſhip, and other objects worthy of curioſity, of all 
the principal ancient nations of the earth.” 

This ſcience is not a matter of mere curioſity, but 
is indiſpenſable to the theologian ; who ought ro be 
thoroughly acquainted with the antiquities of the Jews, 
to enable him properly to explain numberleſs paſſages 
in the Old and New Teſtaments : to the lawyer; who, 
without the knowledge of the antiquities of Greece 


and Rome, can never well underſtand, and properly ap- 


ply, the greateſt part of the Roman laws: to the 
phyſician and the philoſopher, that they may have a 
complete knowledge of the hiſtory and principles of 
the phyſic and philoſophy of the ancients : to the eri- 
tic, that he may be able to underſtand and interpret 
ancient authors : to the orator and poet ; who will be 
thereby enabled to ornament their writings with num- 
berleſs images, alluſions, compariſons, &c. 

Antiquities are divided into ſaered and profane, into 
public and private, univerſal and particular, &. It is 
true, that the antiquaries (eſpecially ſuch as are infected 
with a ſpirit of pedantry, and the number of theſe is 
great) frequently carry their inquiries too far, and em- 
ploy themſelves in laborious reſearches after learned 
trifles : but the abuſe of a ſcience ought never to make 
OE the applying it to rational and uſeful pur- 
poſes. | 

Many antiquaries alſo reſtrain their learned labours to 
the ecclairciſſement of the antiquities of Greece and 
Rome : but this field is far too confined, and by no 
means contains the whole of this ſcience, ſeeing it pro- 
perly includes the antiquities of the Jews, Egyptians, 
Perhans, Phenicians, Carthaginians, Hetruſcans, Ger- 


* h. mans, and, in general, all thoſe principal nations men- 
Fam. tioned in ancient hiſtory “; ſo far as any accounts 
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of them are come down to us. 

If to the general ſubjects above-mentioned we add 
the particular ſtudy of antiques, of the ſtatues, baſſ- 
relieves, and the precious relies of architecture, paint- 
ing, camaieus, medals, &c. it is eaſy to conceive that 
antiquities form a ſcience very extenſive and very com- 
plicated, and with which only a very ſmall acquaintance 
could have been attainable by any one man, if our pre- 


deceſſors had not prepared the way for us; if they had 


not left us ſuch ineſtimable works as thoſe of Gronovius, 
Grævius, Montfaucon, count Caylus, Winckelman, 
the Hebraic antiquities of D. Iken of Bremen, the 
Grecian antiquities of Brunings, the Roman antiqui- 
ties of Nieupoort, and eſpecially that work which is 
intitled Biblographia Antiquaria Joh. Alberti Fabricii, 
profeſſor at Hamburg ; &c. &c. Nor muſt we here 
forget that very valuable work, with which our coun- 
tryman Mr Robert Wood has lately 'enriched this 
ſcience, and which is ſo well known, and fo juſtly e- 
ſteemed by all true connoiſſeurs, under the title of the 
Ruins of Palmyra, and thoſe of Balbeck. It is by this 
work that we are fully convinced of the grandeur and 
magnificence, the taſte and elegance, of the buildings 
of the ancients. We here ſee that the invention of 
theſe matters is not all owing to the Greeks, but that 
there were other nations who ſerved them as models. 
For, tho? many of the edifices of Palmyra are to be at- 
tributed to the emperor Aurelian, and to Odenatus and 
his wife Zenobia, who reigned there about the year 
264, yet there are found, at the ſame place, ruins of 
buildings, that appear to be of far greater antiquity, 
and that are not leſs beautiful. The ancient Perſe- 
polis is ſufficient to prove this aſſertion. When we 
duly reflect on all theſe matters, aud eſpecially if 
we attempt to acquire any knowledge of this ſcience, 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced that it but ill becomes a 
petit-maitre to laugh at a learned antiquary. 

The knowledge of thoſe monuments of the ancients, 
the works of ſculpture, ſtatuary, ving, painting, 
&c. which they call antiques, requires a ſtrict atten- 
tion, with regard to the matter itſelf on which the art 
has been exerciſed ; as the wax, clay, wood, ivory, 
ſtones of every kind, marble, flint, bronze, and every 
ſort of metal. We ſhould begin by learning on what 


matter each ancient nation Py worked, and in 


which of the fine arts they excelled. For the matter 
itſelf, as the different ſorts of marble, compoſitions of 
metals, and the ſpecies of precious ſtones, ſerve fre- 
quently to characterize the true antique, and to diſ- 
cover the counterfeit. The connoiſſeurs pretend alſo 
to know, by certain diſtinct characters in the defign 
and execution of a work of art, the age and nation 
where it was made. They find, moreover, in the in- 
vention and execution, a degree of excellence, which 
modern artiſts are not able to imitate. Now, though 
we ought to allow, in general, the great merit of the 
ancients in the polite arts, we ſhould not, however, 
ſuffer our admiration to lead us into a blind ſuperſti- 
tion. There are pieces of antiquity of every ſort, 
which have come down to us; ſome that are perfectly 
excellent; and others ſo wretched, that the meaneſt 
among modern artiſts would not acknowledge them. 
The mixture of the good and bad has taken place in 
all ſubjects, at all times, and in all nations. he miſ- 
fortune is, that moſt of our great antiquaries have 
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how to draw a circle with a pair of compaſſes. It is 
prejudice, therefore, which frequently directs them to 
give the palm to the ancients, rather than a judgement 
directed by a knowledge of the art. That character 
of expreſſion, which they ſind ſo marvellous in the 
works of antiquity, is often nothing more than a mere 
chimera. They pretend that the artiſts of our days 
conſtantly exaggerate their expreſſions ; that a modern 
Bacchus has the appearance of a man diſtracted with 
intoxication ; that a Mercury ſeems to be animated with 
the ſpirit of a fury; and ſo of the reſt. But let them 
not decide too haſtily. . Almoſt all the antique fi- 


gures are totally void of all ſpirit of exprefſion ; we 


are forced to gueſs at their characters. Every artiſi- 
cial expreſſion requires, moreover, to be ſomewhat ex- 
aggerated. A ſtatue or portrait is an inanimate 
figure; and muſt therefore have a very different ef- 
fect from one which, being endowed with life, has 


the muſcles conſtantly in play, and where the continual 


change of the features, the mation of the eyes, aud 
the looks, more or leſs lively, eafily and clearly expreſs 
the paſſions and ſentiments. Whereas, in a figure that 
is the produce of art, the delieate touches, that ſhould 
expreſs the paſſions, are loſt to the eyes of the ſpecta- 
tors: they muſt therefore be ſtruck by ſtrong, bold 
characters, which can affect them at the firſt * of 
the eye. A very moderate artiſt is ſenſible, at the 
ſame time, that he is not to give his figures extravagant 
expreſſions, nor to place them in diſtorted attitudes. 

Beſides the knowledge above explained, there re- 
main, 1. That of medals and coins“: 2. The diplo- 
matic, and the explication of inſcriptions : And, 3, 
The knowledge of books f. 

ANTIQUITY ſignifies times or ages palt long a- 
go. Thus, we ſay, the heroes of antiquity, &c. 

AnT1qQuiTY is alſo uſed to denote the works or 
monuments of antiquity. See Ax riqpiriks. 

AnTiqQuitY hkewiſe expreſſes the great age of a 
thing; and in this ſenſe we ſay the antiquity of a fami- 
ly, the antiquity of a kingdom. 

ANTIRRHINUM, s$NAr-DRAGON, or CALVES- 
SNOUT ; a genus of the angioſpermia order, belonging 
to the didynamia claſs of — To this genus Lin- 
næus has joined the linaria and aſſarina; but as theſe 
are generally kept ſeparate by other botanical writers, 
and ſeveral ſpecies of each of them deſcribed, we chuſe 
to follow their example. . 

Species. 1. The majus, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ha- 
ving footſtalks. This is not a native of Britain; but 
having been brought into gardens, the ſeeds ſcattered a- 
bout in fo great plenty, that it is become common upon 

walls and old buildings in many parts of the country. Of 


this ſort there are ſeveral varieties, which differ in the 


colour of their flowers; ſome having red flowers with 


white mouths, ſome with yellow mouths, and others 
have white flowers with yellow mouths. 
one with {tripped leaves. 2. The latifolium, with 
ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, is a native of the Archi- 
pelagoiſlands. The leaves are much broader, the flowers 
greatly larger and more beautiful, than thoſe of any 
other ſpecics, and therefore this beſt deſerves a place in 
gardens. The other ſpecies are the minus, with ob- 
tuſe ſpear-ſhaped leaves; the Italicum, with narrow, 
bairy leaves; and the Siculum, with foot-ſalks pro- 
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There is alſo 


ANT 
cceding from the wings of the leaves. 
Culture. Theſe plants grow belt on old walls, or 


on a ſandy rocky foil. In rich ground they grow very Antiftheag 


luxuriant for a while, but are apt to rot in winter, 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the beginning of March where they are to remain, 
When the plants come up, they require no other care 
than to be kept free from weeds. The variety of the 
firſt ſpecies with {tripped leaves, may alſo be propaga- 
ted by cuttings. They begin to flower in July, and 
continue flowering till prevented by froſt. When plant. - 
ed on walls, they will have ſtrong woody ftems, which 
are rarcly hurt by froſt. | 

ANTIRRHIUM, a promontory at the mouth of 
the Corinthian bay, where it is ſcarce a mile broad, 
and where it ſeparates the Ætolians from the Pelopon- 
neſus ; ſo called from its oppoſite fituation to Rhium 
in Peloponneſus, . (Pliny): both are now called the 
Dardanelles of Lepanto. 

ANTISABBATARIANS, a modern religious 
ſet, who oppoſe the obſervance of the Chriſtian ſab- 
bath. The great principle of the Antiſabbatarians is, 
that the Jewiſh ſabbath was only- of ceremonial, not 
moral obligation ; and conſequently is aboliſhed by the 
coming of Chrift, 

ANT ISAGOGE, in rhetoric, a figure differin 
little from that called conceſſion. The lowing 2 
ſage from Cicero is an inſtance of it: Difficilic ratis 
belli geremdi; at plena fidei, plena pietatis : et ſi di- 
cas, magnus labor, multa pericula proponuntur ; at glo- 
ria ex his immortalis eſt conſecutura. See Coxckssiox. 


ANTISCII, in geography, people who live on dif- 


ferent ſides of the equator, whoſe ſhadows at noon are 


projected oppoſite ways. Thus the people of the north 
are Antiſcii to thoſe of the ſouth; the one projecting 
their ſhadows at noon toward the north pole, and the 
other toward the ſouth pole. 

ANTISCORBUTICS, medicines good in ſcorbu- 
tical caſes. | 

ANTISEPTICS, among phyſicians, a denomina- 
tion given to all ſubſtances that reſiſt putrefaQon * ; 
ſuch as ſalts of all kinds, vinegar, myrrh, ſnake-root, / 
pepper, &c. 

ANTISTASIS, in oratory, a defence of an action 
from the conſideration that had'it been omitted worſe 
would have enſued. This is called by Latin writers 
comparativum argumentum ; ſuch, e. gr. would be the 
general's defence, who had made an inglorious capi- 
tulation, that, without it, the whole army mult have 
periſhed. | a 

ANTISTHENES, a Greek philoſopher, and foun- 
der of the Cynics. He was born at Athens, and paſſed 
the former part of his life as a ſoldier. Having after- 
wards been an attendant at the lectures of Socrates, he 
was principally charmed with thoſe exhortations of that 
great philoſopher, which perſuaded to 2 to tem- 
perance, and to moderation: theſe Antiſthenes was re- 
ſolved to practiſe by carrying every precept to its ut- 
moſt extent. Permitting therefore his beard to grow, he 
went about the ſtreets in a thread - bare coat, ſcarcely 
to be diſtinguiſhed from a common beggar. He prided 
bimſelf upon the moſt rigid virtue, and thought himſelf 


obliged to attack the vitious where-ever he found them. 


This gave him ſome reputation in the city ; 2 od 


he 


be ſuppoſed, that, in a place ſo very luxurious as 
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he had more enemies than diſciples, His philoſophy 
conſiſted rather in action than ſpeculation : it was 
therefore his conſtant maxim, That to be virtuous was 
o be happy, and that all virtue conſiſted in action; 
that the wiſe man ſhould live for himſelf, contented in 
all fituations, and happy alone in the conſciouſneſs of 
his own virtue. He 2 — nothing to be good 
but what was honourable ; and aſſerted, that virtue 
might be acquired by practice. Laertius tells us there 
were 10 tomes of his works; and he has given us many 
of his apophthegms. 

ANTIS'TOECHON, in grammar, the uſing one 
letter inſtead of another ; as cui for illi. 

ANTISTROPHE, in grammar, a figure by which 
two things mutually depending on one another, are re- 
ciprocally converted ; as, the ſervant of the maſter, the 
mafler of the ſervant. 

ANnTiSTROPHE, among lyric poets, that part of a 
ſons and dance in uſe among the ancients, which was 
„ before the altar, in returning from weſt to 
eaſt ; in oppoſition to ſtrophe. See STROPHE, and Ob, 

ANT ac Tx, in church-hiſtory, a branch of 
Gnoſtics, who held, that God was and juſt, but 
that a creature had created evil; and conſequently that 
it is our duty to oppoſe this author of evil, in order to 
avenge God of his adverſary. | 

ANTITHENA R, in anatomy, a name given to 
the adductor indicis. See AnaTtonr, Table of the 
Muſcles. | 

NTITHESIS, contraſt, or oppoſition of words 


or ſentiments ; as, 


Though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without &erflowing, full. 

ANTI1THES18 is ſometimes uſed for controverſy. In 
this ſenſe, we meet with antithetic method, antithetic 
diſcourſes, &c. Marcion compoſed a volume of Anti- 
theſes, or contrarieties and oppoſitions between the law 
and the goſpel. 

AN RAGUS mvscvLvs, in anatomy, a muſcle 
of the ear. See Ax Aroux, no 405, a; and Table of the 
Muſcles. 

NTITRINITARIANS, a general name given 
to all thoſe who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
particularly to the Arians and Socinians. 

ATITYPE, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes a 
type correſponding to | Fn other type or figure. 

ANTIUM, (Livy ) Antia, Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſæus; a city of the Volſci, (Livy) ; fituated on the 
Tuſcan ſea, yet without a harbour, becauſe they had 
a neighbouring hamlet, called Ceno, with a harbour, 
(Stra o The Romans gained their firſt reputation 
in naval affairs againſt the Antiates ; part of whoſe 
ſhips they conveyed into the arſenal of Rome, and part 
they burnt, and with their beaks, or roſtra, adorned 
the pulpit erected in the Forum, thence called Roſtra, 
(Livy, Florus). Several colonies were ſucceſſively ſent 
thither, (Livy, Tacitus). The epithet is Antianus, 
Antienſis, Antiatinus, and Antias,-atis ; the people 
Antiates, Here ſtood a famous temple of Fortune, 
Horace). Addiſon ſays, there were two Fortune 
worſhiped at Antium.—'The birth-place of Caligula 
and Nero, (Sueton) : but, according to Pliny, the 
Ambiatinus Vicus was the birth-place of Caligula. It 
13 now extinct, but the name ſtill remains in the Capo 
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ANTIVARI, a firong town of Turky, in Europe, Antivari 
in Dalmatia, a Greek archbiſhop's ſee, and ſubjeQ to 4 3 
the Turks. E. Lon. 29. 15. N. Lat. 43. o. 0 

ANTLER, among ſportſmen, a ſtart or branch of a 
deer's attire. 

. denotes the branch next the head; 
and, | 

Bes-AnTLER, the branch next above the brow-antler. 

ANTLIA, an ancient machine, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with our pump. Hence the phraſe, in antlian: 
condemnari, according to the critics, denotes a kind 
of puniſhment, whereby criminals were condemned to 
drain ponds, ditches, or the like. 

ANTOECI, in geography, thoſe inhabitants of the 
earth who live under the ſame meridian, and at the 
ſame diſtance from the equator ; the one toward the 
north, and the other toward the ſouth. Hence they 
have the ſame longitude ; and their latitude is alſo the 
ſame, but of a different denomination. 'They are in the 
ſame ſemicircle of the meridian, but oppoſite in paral- 
lels. They have preciſely the ſame hours of the day and 
night, but oppoſite fentous ; and the night of the one 
is always equal to the day of the other. 

ANTOINE, a town of France, in Dauphiny, in the 
dioceſe of Vienne, with a celebrated abbey. It is ſeated 
among the mountains, 13 miles eaſt of Lyons. E. Lon. 
5. 20. N. Lat. 45. 43. 

ANTONIA, a citadel of Jeruſalem, the origin of 
which we have in Joſephus ; who ſays, that Hyrcanus, 
the firſt high- prieſt of that name, built Baris near the 
temple, a Rouſe with turrets, where he generally reſi- 
ded. Herod afterwards made it ſtronger, for the ſecu- 
curity and defence of the temple; and in honour of 
Marc Antony, who then commanded in the eaſt, called 
it Antonia. It was very extenſive, and could accommo- 
date a Roman legion : from it there was a full view of 
the temple. 

ANTONIA (St), a town of France, in Rouergue, 
in the dioceſe of Rhoderz, whoſe fortifications are de- 
moliſhed. It is ſeated on the river Aveirou. E. Long. 
o. 55. N. Lat. 44. 10. 

ANTONIAN wars, medicinal waters of Ger- 
many, very pleaſant to the taſte, and eſteemed good in 
many chronic and hypochondriac caſes. 

ANTONIANO r a man of great learning, 
who raiſed himſelf from a low condition by his merit, 
was born at Rome in the year 1540. When he was but 
ten years old, he could make verſes upon any ſubject 
propoſed to him; and theſe ſo excellent, though pro- 
nounced extempore, that even a man of gue could not. 
compoſe the like without a good deal of time and pains. 
The duke de Ferrara coming to Rome, to congratulate 
Marcellus II. upon his being raiſed to the pontiſicate, 
was ſo charmed with the genius of Antoniano, that he 
carried him to Ferrara, where he provided able maſters 
to inſtruct him in all the ſciences. From thence he was 
ſent for by Pius IV. who made him profeſſor of the 
belles lettres in the college at Rome. Antoniano filled 
this place with ſo much reputation, that, on the day 

when he began to explain the oration pro Marco Mar- 
cello, he Nay a vaſt crowd of auditors, and among theſe 
no leſs than 25 cardinals. He was afterwards choſen 
rector of the college; and after the death of Pius IV. 
being ſeized with a ſpirit of devotion, he joined himſelf 
to Philip Neri, and accepted the office of ſecretary to 
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executed for 25 years with the reputation of an honeſt 
and able man. He refuſed a biſhopric which Grego- 
ry XIV. would have given him; but he accepted the 
office of ſecretary to the briefs, offered him by Cle- 
ment VIII. who made him his chamberlain, and after- 
wards a cardinal. Antoniano killed himſelf by too great 
fatigue : for he ſpent whole nights in writing letters ; 
which brought on a ſickneſs, whereof he died, in the 
634 year of his age. He wrote with ſuch eaſe and flu- 
ency, that he never almoſt made any blot or raſure; and 
it is ſaid of him, that he preſerved the flower of his vir- 
ginity during his whole life. 

ATONIDES Vanvptsx Gors (John), an eminent 
Dutch poet, born at Goes, in Zealand, the 34 of April, 
1647. His parents were Anabaptiſts, people of good 
character, but of low circumſtances. They went to live 
at Amſterdam when Antonides was about four years 
old ; and, in the ninth year of his age, he began his ſtu- 
dies, under the direction of Hadrian Junius and James 
Cocceius. Antonides took great pleaſure in reading the 
Latin poets, and carefully compared them with Gro- 
tius, Heinſius, &c. By this means he acquired a taſte 
for poetry, and enriched his mind with noble ideas. He 
firſt attempted to tranſlate ſome pieces of Ovid, Horace, 
and other ancients ; and, having formed his taſte on 
theſe excellent models, he at length undertook one of 
the moſt difficult taſks in poetry, to write a tragedy : 
this was intitled Tyazil, or The Invaſion of China. An- 
tonides, however, was ſo modeſt, as not to permit it to 
be publiſhed. Vondel, who was then engaged in a dra- 
matic piece, which was taken alſo from 9 event that 
happened in China, read Antonides's tragedy; and was 
ſo well pleaſed with it, that he declared, if the author 
would not print it, he would take ſome paſſages out of 
it, and make uſe of them in his own tragedy. He ac- 
cordingly did ſo; and it was reckoned much to the ho- 
nour of Antonides, to have written what might be 
adopted by ſo great a poet, as Vondel was acknow- 
ledged to be by all good judges. Upon the concluſion 
of the peace between Great Britain and Holland, in the 
year 1697, Antonides wrote a piece, intitled Bellona 
aan band, 1.e. * Bellona chained;“ a very elegant poem, 
conliſting of ſeveral hundred verſes. He next wrote an 
ingenious heroic poem, which he intitled The River Y 
(the river on which Amſterdam 1s built). 

Antonides's parents had bred him up an apothecary ; 
but his remarkable genius for poetry ſoon gained him 
the eſteem. and friendſhip of ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
tion; and particularly of Mr Buiſero, one of the lords of 
the admiralty at Amſterdam, and a great lover of poe- 
try, who ſent him at his expence to purſue his ſtudies 
at Leyden, where he remained till he took his de- 
gree of doctor of phyſic, and then his patron gave him 
a place in the admiralty. In 1678, Antonides married 
Suſanna Bermans, a miniſter's daughter, who had alſo 
a talent for poetry. His marriage was celebrated by 
ſeveral eminent poets, particularly by the famous Pe- 
ter Francius, profeſſor of eloquence, who compoſed 
ſome Latin verſes on the occaſion. After marriage, he 
did not much indulge his poetic genius; and within a 


few years he fell into a conſumption, of which he died. 
then but thirty- 


on the 18h September, 1684, bein 
ſeven years and a few months old. He is eſteemed the 
moſt eminent Dutch poet, after Vondel, His works 
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Antonides. the ſacred college, offered him by Pius V. which he 
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have been printed ſeveral times, 
by his father Anthony 'Tanſz. 
printed by Nicholas Ten Hoom, at Amſterdam, in the 
year 1714, in quarto, under the direction of David Van 
Hoogſtraaten, one of the maſters of the Latin ſchool of 
that city, who added to it alſo the life of the poet. 

ANTONINUS Pius, the Roman emperor, was 
born at Lanuvinm, in Italy, A. C. 86, of a family ori. 
ginally from Niſmes in Languedoc. His character was 
in all reſpects one of the nobleſt that can be imagined ; 
and he had the title of Pius given him by the — 
We have no regular account of the tranſactions of his 
reign, ſince Capitolinus has written in a very confuſed 
manner; and we have only an abridgment of Dion 
Caſſius's hiſtory by Xiphilin now remaining. He ma- 
naged the public revenues with great fragalies, yet was 
extremely generous; was fond of peace, and in war 
preferred the reputation of juſtice to all the advantages 
which might be gained by victory. He was more in- 
tent upon preſerving the bounds of his empire, than 
extending them; and he often made uſe of Scipio's ex- 
3 That he choſe rather to ſave one citizen than 

il] a thouſand enemies. By this conduct he made him- 
ſelf univerſally eſteemed and revered in that age, and 
admired by poſterity. This great and good emperor 
died 1n 161, aged 75 years, having reigned 23. 

ANTONINUS Puirosoruuvs (Marcus Aurelius), 
the Roman emperor, born at Rome, the 26ñh of April, 
in the 121* year of the Chriſtian æra. He was called 
by ſeveral names, till he was admitted into the Aure- 
lian family, when he took that of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, Hadrian, upon the death of Cejonius Com- 
modus, turned his eyes upon Marcus Aurelius; but, as 
he was not then 18 years of age, and conſequently too 
young for ſo important a ſtation, he fixed upon Anto- 
ninus Pius, whom he adopted, upon condition that he 
ſhould likewiſe adopt Marcus Aurelius. The year after 
this adoption, Hadrian appointed him quæſtor, though 
he had not yet attained the age preſcribed by the laws. 
After the death of Hadrian, Aurelius married Fauſti- 
na, the daughter of Antoninus Pius, by whom he had 
ſeveral children. In the year 139, he was inveſted with 
new honours by the emperor Pius, in which he beha- 
ved in ſuch a manner as endeared him to that prince 
and the whole people. 

Upon the death of Pius, which happened in the year 
161, he was obliged by the ſenate to take upon him 
the government, in the management of which he took 
Lucius Verus as his collegue. Dion Caſſius ſays, that 
the reaſon of doing this was, that he might have leiſure 
to purſue his ſtudies, and on account of his ill ſtate of 
health; Lucius being of a ſtrong vigorous conſtitution, 
and conſequently more fit for the fatigues of war. The 
ſame day he took upon him the name of Antoninus, 
which he gave likewiſe to Verus his collegue, and be- 
trothed his daughter Lucilla to him. The two empe- 
rors went afterwards to the camp; where, after having 
performed the funeral rites of Pius, they pronounced 
each of them a panegyric to his memory. They diſ- 
charged the government in a very amicable manner. It 
is ſaid, that, ſoon after Antoninus had performed the 
apotheoſis of Pius, petitions were preſented to him by 
the pagan prieſts, philoſophers, and governors of pro- 
vinces, in order to excite him to perſecute the Chn- 
ſtians ; which he rejected with indignation, and inter- 
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ofed his authority for their protection, by writing a 
jetter to the common aſſembly of Aſia, then held at 
(A). The happineſs which the empire began 
to enjoy under theſe two emperors was interrupted, in 
the year 162, by a dreadful inundation of the Tiber, 
which deſtroyed a valt number of cattle, and occaſioned 
. famine at Rome. This calamity was followed by the 
Parthian war; and at the ſame time the Catti ravaged 
Germany and Rhztia, Lucius Verus went in perſon 
to oppoſe the Parthians; and Antoninus continued at 
Rome, where his preſence was neceſſary. _ 

During this war with the Parthians, about the year 
164 or 164, Antoninus ſent his R_— Lucilla to 
Verus, ſhe having been betrothed to him in marriage, 
and attended her as far as Brunduſium: he intended to 
have conducted her to Syria; but it having been inſi- 
nuated by ſome perſons, that his _— of going into the 
eaſt, was to claim the honour of having finiſhed the 
Parthian war, he returned to Rome. 'The Romans ha- 
ving gained a victory over the Parthians, who were 
obliged to abandon Meſopotamia, the two emperors 
triumphed over them at Rome, in the year 166 ; and 
were honoured with the title of Fathers of their coun- 
try. This year was fatal, on account of a terrible peſti- 
lence which ſpread itſelf over the whole world, and a 
famine under which Rome laboured: it was likewiſe 
in this year that the Marcomanni, and many other peo- 
ple of Germany, took up arms againſt the Romans; 
but the two emperors having marched in perſon againſt 
them, obliged the Germans to ſue for peace. The war, 
however, was renewed the year following, and the two 
emperors marched again in perſon ; but Lucius Verus 
was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, and died at Altinum. 
The Romans were now defeated with great flaugh- 
ter; and the emperor, not chuſing to burden his ſub- 
jets with new taxes, expoſed to public ſale the furni- 
ture of the palace, the gold and ſilver plate belonging 
to the crown, and his wife's rich garments embroider- 
ed with gold, and a curious collection of pearls, which 
Adrian had purchaſed during his long progreſs thro? 
the provinces of the empire, and was called Adrian 
cabinet, 

In the year 170, Antoninus made vaſt preparations 
againſt the Germans, and carried on the war with great 
vigour, During this war, in 174, a very extraordinary 
event 1s ſaid to have happened, which, according to Dion 
Caſſius, was as follows: Antoninus's army being block- 
ed up by the Quadi, in a very diſadvantageous place, 
where there was no poſſibility of procuring water; in 
this ſituation, being worn out with fatigue and wounds, 
oppreſſed with heat and thirſt, and incapable of retiring 
or engaging the enemy, in an inſtant the ſky was co- 
vered with clouds, and there fell a vaſt quantity of rain : 
the Roman army were about to quench their thirſt, 
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when the enemy came upon them with ſuch fury, that Antoninns. 
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they muſt certainly have been defeated, had it not been 
for a ſhower of hail, accompanied with a ſtorm of thun- 
der and lightning, which fell upon the enemy, without 
the leaſt annoyance to the Romans, who by this means 
gained the victory (B). In 175, Antoninus made a 
treaty with ſeveral nations of Germany. Soon after, 
Avidius Caſſius, governor of Syria, revolted from the 
emperor: this inſurrection, however, was put an end to 
by the death of Caſſius, who was killed by a centurion 
named Anthony. Antoninus behaved with great lenity 
towards thoſe who had been engaged in Caſſius's par- 
ty: he would not put to death, nor impriſon, nor even 
ſit in judgment himſelf upon any of the ſenators enga- 

ed in this revolt ; but he referred them to the ſenate, 
king a day for their appearance, as if it had been on- 
ly a civil affair. He wrote alſo to the ſenate, deſiring 
them to act with indulgence rather than ſeverity ; not 
to ſhed the blood of any ſenator or perſon of quality, 
or of any other perſon whatſoever, but to allow this ho- 
nour to his reign, that, even under the misfortune of a 


rebellion, none had loſt their lives, except in the firſt 


heat of the tumult. In 176, Antoninus viſited Syria 
and Egypt: the kings of thoſe countries, and ambaſ- 
ſadors alſo from Parthia, came to viſit him. He ſtaid 
ſeveral days at Smyrna ; and, after he had ſettled the 
affairs of the eaſt, went to Athens, on which city he 
conferred ſeveral honours, and appointed public profeſ- 
ſors there. From thence he returned to Rome with his 
ſon Commodus, whom he choſe conſul for the year fol- 
lowing, though he was then but 16 years of age, ha- 
ving — a diſpenſation for that purpoſe. On the 
27*h of September, the ſame year, he gave him the title 
of Iinperalor; and on the 23d of December, he entered 
Rome in triumph, with Commodus, on account of the 
victories gained over the Germans. Dion Caſſius tells 
us, that he remitted all the debts which were due to 
himſelf and the public treaſury during 46 years, from 
the time that Hadrian had granted the ſame favour, 
and burnt all the writings relating to thoſe debts. He 
applied himſelf likewiſe to correct many enormities, 
and introduced ſeveral excellent regulations. In the 
year 179, he left Rome with his Da Commodus, in 
order to go againſt the Marcomanni, and other barba- 
rous nations; and the year following gained a conſider- 
able victory over them, and would, in all probability, 
have entirely ſubdued them in a very ſhort time, had 
he not been taken with an illneſs, which carried him off 
on the 14th of March, 180, in the 5gth year of his 
age, and 19th of his reign. The whole empire regret- 
ted the loſs of ſo valuable a prince, and paid the great- 
elt regard to his memory: he was ranked amongſt the 
gods, and almoſt every perſon had a ſtatue of bim in 
their houſes. His book of Meditations has been much 


admired 


(4) Euſebius has preſerved this letter, Hiſt. Kceleſ. lib. iv. cap. 13. but he falſely aſcribes it to Antoninus Pius, 
Whereas it was wrote by Marcus Antoninus, as Valerius makes it appear in his annotations on Euſebius. 

(B) The pagans as well as Chriſtians, according to Mr Tillemont (p. 621. art. xvi.), have acknowledged the truth 
of this prodigy, but have greatly differed as to the cauſe of ſuch a miraculous event; the former aſcribing it, ſome to 
one magician and ſome to another: In Antoninus's Pillar, the glory is aſcribed to Jupiter the god of rain and thun- 
der. But the Chriſtians affirmed, that God granted this favour at the prayer of the Chriſtian ſoldiers in the Roman 
*rmy, who are ſaid to have compoſed the twelfth or Melitene legion; and, as a mark of diſtinction, we are told that 
they received the title of the Thundering Legion, from Antoninus, (Euſeb. Eecleſ. Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 5.). Mr Moyle, 
in the letters publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his works, has endeavoured to explode this ſtory of the Thundering 


Legion; which occaſioned Mr Whiſton to publiſh an anſwer, in 1726, intitled, Gf the Thundering 


Legion ; or, Of the 


raculous deliverance of Marcus Antoninus and hit army, upon the prayers of the Chriſtians, 
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Antoninus's admired by the beſt judges, 

— AnTtowinus's Wall, the name of the third rampart or 
defence that had been built or repaired by the Romans 
againſt the incurſions of the North Britons, It is call- 
ed by the people in the neighbourhood, Graham's Dyke; 
from the notion that one — or Grimus, firſt made 
a breach in it after the retreat of the Romans out of Bri- 

tain. The firſt barrier erected by the Romans was the 

+ See Ag. chain of forts made by Agricola + from the frith of 

cola, Forth to that of Clyde, in the year 81, to protect his 

- conqueſts from the inroads of the Caledonians. The 

* See Adri- ſecond was the vallum, or dyke, flung up by Adrian * 

258 in the year 121. It terminated on the weſtern ſide of 
the kingdom, at Axeladu num, or Brugh, on the Solway 
ſands; and was ſuppoſed to have reached no further 
than Pons li, or Newcaſtle, on the eaſtern. But from 
an inſcription lately diſcovered, it appears to have ex- 

+ Sce Seve- tended as far as the wall of Severus f. This rampart 

Fu of Adrian's was ſituated much further ſouth than A- 
gricola's chain; the country to the north having been 
either, according to ſome authors, recovered by the na- 
tive Britons after the departure of Agricolaz or, ac- 
cording to others, voluntarily ſlighted by Adrian. How- 
ever, this work of Adrian's did not long continue to be 
the extreme boundary of the Roman territories to the 
north in Britain, For Antoninus Pius, the adopted 
ſon and immediate ſucceſſor of Adrian, having, by his 
lieutenant Lollius Urbicus, recovered the country once 
conquered by Agricola, commanded another rampart 
to be erected between the friths of Forth and Clyde, in 
the tract where Agricola had formerly built his chain 
of forts. The great number of inſcriptions which have 
been found in or near the ruins of this wall, or rampart, 
to the honour of Antoninus Pius, leave us no room to 
doubt its having been built by his direction and com- 
mand, If the Fo ment of a Roman pillar with an in- 
ſcription, now in the college library of Edinburgh, be- 
longed to this work, as it is generally ſuppoſed to 
have done, it fixes the date of its execution to the third 
conſulſhip of Antoninus, which was A. D. 140, only 
20 years after that of Adrian, of which this ſeems to 
have been an imitation. This wall or rampart, as ſome 
imagine, reached from Caer-ridden on the frith of 
Forth, to Old Kirkpatrick on the Clyde; or, as o- 
thers think, from Kinniel on the eaſt, to Dunglaſs on 
the weſt. Theſe different ſuppoſitions hardly make a 
mile of difference in the length of this work, which, 
from ſeveral actual menſurations, appears to have been 
37 Engliſh or 40 Roman miles. Capitolinus, in his life 
of Antoninus Pius, directly affirms, that the wall which 
that emperor built in Britain was of turf. This in the 
main is unqueſtionably true; though it is evident (from 
the veſtiges of it ſtill remaining, which not very many 
years ago were ns up and examined for near a mile 
together) that the foundation was of ſtone. Mr Cam- 

den alſo tells us, from the papers of one Mr Anthony 
Pont, that the principal rampart was faced with ſquare 
ſtone, to prevent the earth from falling into the ditch, 
The chief parts of this work were as follows: 1. A 
broad and deep ditch, whoſe dimenſions cannot now be 
diſcovered with certainty and exactneſs, tho* Mr Pont 
ſays it was 12 feet wide. 2. The principal wall or 


rampart was about 12 feet thick at the foundation, but 
its original height cannot now be determined. This wall 


3. A 


was fituated on the ſouth brink of the ditch. 
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military way on the ſouth fide of the principal wall, Away 
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well paved, and raiſęd a little above the level of the Va 1 


ground. This work, as well as that of Adrian 


defended by garriſons placed in forts and ſtationg yu bs 
the line of it The — of theſe forts — daten l 
whoſe veſtiges were viſible in Mr Pont's time, were 1 5 
ſituated at about the diſtance of two miles from each . My 
other. In the intervals between the forts; there were a 
turrets or watch-towers. But the number of theſe y 
and their diſtance from each other, cannot now be dil. 
covered, | ' . 
It is not a little ſurpriſing, that though it is now | 
more than 1600 years ſince this work was finiſhed, and be 
more than 1300 ſince it was ſlighted, we can yet dif. a 
cover, from authentic monuments, which are ill re. c 
maining, by what particular bodies of Roman tr — 
almoſt every part of it was executed. This diſcovery he 
is made from inſcriptions upon ſtones, which were ori- M 
— built into the face of the wall, and have been ce 
ound in or near its ruins, and are carefully preſerved. he 
The number of {tones with inſcriptions of this kind now hi 
extant, is 11: of which ſix may be ſeen at one view a 
in the college of Glaſgow, one in the college of Aber- B 
deen, one in the college of Edinburgh, one in the col- B, 
lection of Baron Clerk, one at Cochnoch-houſe, and of 
one at Calder-houſe. From theſe inſcriptions it ap- 10 
pears in general, that this t work was executed by ch 
the ſecond legion, the vexillations of the ſixth legion 0 
and of the twentieth legion, and one cohort of auxilia- th 
ries. If theſe corps were all complete, they would M 
make in all a body of 7800 men. Some of theſe in- Na 
ſcriptions have ſuffered greatly by-the injuries of time de 
and other accidents; ſo that we cannot diſcover from co 
them with abſolute certainty, how many paces of this of 
work were executed by each of theſe bodies of troops. By 
The ſum of the certain and probable information con- tig 
tained in thefe inſcriptions, as it is collected by the Bi 
learned and illuſtrious Mr Horſley, ftands thus: of 
Paces, wc 
The ſecond legion built - - 11, 603 ni 
The vexillation of the ſixth legion 7,411 ane 
The vexillation of the twentieth legion 7,801 ter 
. ca 
All certain - - 26,815 > 
The vexillation of the twentieth legion, the ch: 
monument certain, and the number probable 3,41 pet 
— lib 
The ſame vexillation, on a plain monument, no anc 
number viſible, ſuppoſed - 3,500 bli 
The fixth legion, a monument, but no num- the 
ber, ſuppoſed 22 - 3,009 the 
Cohors prima Cugernorum - - 3,009 et 
9 the 
Total 39,726 


or 39 miles 726 paces, nearly the whole length of the 


wall. It would have been both uſeful and agreeable to par 
have known how long time theſe troops were employ- ne] 
ed in the execution of this great work. But of this we god 
have no information. Neither do we know what par. ter 
ticular bodies of troops were in garriſon in the ſeve the 


forts and ſtations along the line of this wall, becauſe 
theſe garriſons were withdrawn before the Notitia Impe- 
rii was written. | 
Though we cannot difcover exactly how many years 
this wall of the emperor Antoninus continued to 


ton d. 
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the boundary of the Roman territories in Britain, yet 
we know with certainty that it was not very long. For 


ve are told by an author of undoubted credit, that, 


in the reign of Commodus, A. D. 180, “ he had 
wars with ſeveral foreign nations, but none ſo danger- 
ous as that of Britain, For the people of the iſſand, ba- 
ving paſſed the wall which divided them from the Ro- 
mans, attacked them, and cut them in pieces.” 
ANTONIO fr ye” knight of the order of St 
James and canon of Seville, did great honour to the 
Spaniſh nation by his Bibliotheque of their writers. He 
was born at Seville, in 1617, being the ſon of a gentle- 
man whom king Philip IV. made preſident of the ad- 
miralty eſtabliſhed in that city in 1626, After havin 
gone through a courſe of philoſophy and divinity in his 
own country, he went to ſtudy law at Salamanca, where 
he cloſely attended the lectures of Franciſco Ramos del 
Manzano, afterwards counſellor to the king, and pre- 
ceptor to Charles IT. on his return to Seville, after 
he had finiſhed his law-ſtudies at Salamanca, he ſhut 
himſelf up in the royal monaſtery of Benedictines, 
where he employed himſelf ſeveral years in writing his 
Bibliotheca Hiſpanica, having the uſe of the books of 
Bennet de la Sana, abbot of that monaſtery, and dean 
of the faculty of divinity at Salamanca. In the year 
1659, he was ſent to Rome by king Philip IV. in the 
character of agent-general from this prince : he had al- 
ſo particular commiſſions from the inquiſition of Spain, 
the viceroys of Naples and Sicily, and the governor of 
Milan, to negociate their affairs at Rome. The cardi- 
nal of Arragon procured him, from pope Alexan- 
der VII. a canonry in the church of Seville, the in- 
come whereof he employed in charity and purchaſing 
of books: he had above 30, ooo volumes in his library. 
By this help, joined to continual labour and indefa- 
tigable application, he was at laſt enabled to finiſh his 
Bibliotheca Hiſpanica, in four volumes in folio, two 
of which he publiſhed at Rome in the year 1672. The 
work conſiſts of two parts; the one containing the Spa- 
mh writers who flouriſhed before the 15th century, 
and the other thoſe ſince the end of that century. Af- 
ter the publication of theſe two volumes, he was re- 
called to Madrid by king Charles II. to take upon him 
the office of counſellor to the cruſade ; which he diſ- 
charged with great integrity till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1684. He left nothing at his death but his vaſt 
library, which he had brought from Rome to Madrid; 
and his two brothers, and nephews, being unable to pu- 
bliſh the remaining volumes of his Bibliotheca, ſent 
them to cardinal d' Aguiſne, who paid the charge of 
the impreſſion, and committed the care thereof to Mon- 
cur Marti, his librarian, who added notes to them, in 
the name of the cardinal. | 
ANTONIO (St), one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, 
lying in E. Long. o. 26. N. Lat. 18. 10. It is ſe- 
parated from St Vincent's by a clear navigable chan- 
nel two leagues in breadth. On the north Fe, it has a 
good road for ſhipping, with a collection of freſh wa- 
ter riſing from ſprings, which, however, ſcarcely merits 
the name of a pond. The iſland ſtretches from north- 
ealt to ſouth-weſt, and is fillẽd with mountains; one of 
which is of ſo extraordinary a height, as to be compa- 
red with the Peak of Teneriffe : Tts top 18 conſtant] 
covered with ſnow, and, notwithſtanding the 3 
of the ſky, is generally hid in clouds, Here are pro- 
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duced a variety of fruits; oranges, lemons, palms, me- 
lons, &c. and ſome ſugar-canes. The potatoes and melons 
are particularly abs, ab and are much ſought after by 
mariners. But, notwithflanding all this plenty, the in- 
habitants live in the moſt wretched poverty. They are 
in number about 500, chiefly negroes, under the pro- 
tection of the Portugueſe, whoſe language they ſpeak, 
and imitate their manners. To the north-weſt ſtands a 
village, containing about 20 huts, and at leaſt 50 fa- 
milies, under the direction of a governor, or, as they 
call him, a captain; a prieſt, and a ſchoolmaſter. The 
latter trains up the children in the Chriſtian religion, 
and the firſt principles of knowledge; which, however, 
ſeldom exceeds the being able to read the bible in a 
bungling manner. 

ANTONIO (St), a Dutch fort in Axim, on the 
gold coaſt of Africa. It ſtands on a high rock, which 
projects into the ſea in form of a peninſula ; and is ſo 
environed by rocks and dangerous ſhoals, as to be in- 
acceſſible to an enemy but by land, where it is fortified 
by a parapet, draw-bridge, and two batteries of heavy 
cannon. Beſides this it has a battery towards the ſea. 
The three batteries conſiſt of 24 cannon. Its form is 
triangular; the building is neat, ſtrong, and commo- 
dious for the extent, that being but ſmall, on account 
of the narrowneſs of the rock on which it is built. The 
garriſon is uſually compoſed of 25 white men, and an 
equal number of negroes, under the command of a ſer- 
jeant, It is maintained at the expence of the Weſt- 
India Company; and, when well ſtored with proviſions, 
is capable of making a long defence againſt any num- 
ber of negroes, It is, however, as well as all other forts 
on this coaſt, liable to inconveniences from the heavy 
and continual rains, which damage the walls, and ren- 
der frequent reparations neceſſary, This obliges the 
Dutch always to keep ready a quantity of lime or ce- 
ment made of calcined oyſter-ſhells, of which the coaſt 
produces great numbers. 

This ſettlement was firſt founded by the Portu- 
gueſe during the reign of Emanuel. They fixed at firſt 
upon a nal point; where finding themſelves inſecure, 
they built the fort where it now ſtands. They were 
driven out by the Dutch in 1642; and, upon the con- 
eluſion of a peace with the States-General, the fort re- 
mained by treaty in the hands of the Dutch Weſt- India 
Company, who have kept poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. 

ANTONIUS (Marcus), a famous Roman orator. 
While he filled the office of prætor, Sicily fell to his 
lot, and he cleared the ſeas of the pirates which infeſt- 
ed that coaſt, He was made a1 with A. Poſthumi- 
us Albinus, in the year of Rome 653; when he oppo- 
ſed the turbulent deſigus of Sextus Titus, tribune of 
the people, with great reſolution and ſucceſs, Some 
time after, he was made governor of Cilicia, in quality 
of proconſul ; where he performed ſo many great ex- 
ploits, that he obtained the honour of a triumph. We 
cannot omit obſerving, that, in order to improve his 
great talent for eloquence, he became a ſcholar to the 

reateſt men at Rhodes and Athens, in his way to Ci- 
fieia, and when on his return to Rome. Soon after, he 
was appointed cenſor ; which office he diſcharged with 
great reputation, having carried his cauſe before the 
people, againſt Marcus Duronius, who had preferred 
an accuſation of bribery againſt him, in revenge for 
Antonius's having eraſed his name out of the lift of ſe- 
nators, 
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ronius, when tribune of the people, had abrogated a fion. Hearing of the quarrel between Fulvia and Oda. 
law which reſtrained immoderate expence in feaſts, He vius, and finding Octavius was become publicly his 
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was one of the greateſt orators ever known at Rome; 
and it was owing to him, according to the teſtimony of 
Cicero, that Rome might boaſt herſelf a rival even to 
Greece itſelf in the art of eloquence, He defended, a- 
mongſt many others, Marcus Aquilius; and moved the 
judges in ſo ſenſible a manner, by the tears he ſhed, 
and the ſcars he ſhewed upon the breaſt of his client, 
that he carried his cauſe. He never would publiſh any 
of his pleadings, that he might not, as he ſaid, be 
proved to ſay in one cauſe, what might be contrary to 
what he ſhould advance in another. He affe&ed to be 
a man of no learning. His modeſty, and many other 

ualifications, rendered him no leſs dear to many per- 
fond of diſtinction, than his eloquence made him uni- 
verſally admired. He was unfortunately killed du- 
ring thoſe bloody conſuſions raiſed at Rome by Marius 
and Cinna. He was diſcovered in the place where he 
hid himſelf, and ſoldiers were ſent to-diſpatch him; 
but his manner of addreſſing them had ſuch an effect, 
that none but he who commanded them, and had not 
heard his diſcourſe, had the cruelty to kill him. His 
head was expoſed before the roſtra, a place which he 
had adorned with his triumphal ſpoils. This happen- 
ed go years before the Chriſtian æra. 

ANTONIUS (Marcus) the triumvir, grandſon to 
the former, was very handſome in his youth; for which 
reaſon he was greatly beloved by Curio a ſenator, who, 
by carrying him about in all his debaucheries, made him 
contract ſuch heavy debts, that his own father forbad 
him his houſe. Curio, however, was ſo generous as to 
bail him for 250 talents. When the civil war broke 
out, Curio took Cæſar's party, and prevailed with An- 
tonius to do the ſame; for which he was made a tribune 
of the people, and in that office did Cæſar great ſer- 
vice. Cæſar, having made himſelf maſter of Rome, gave 
Antonius the goverment of Italy : at the battle of 
Pharſalia, Cæſar confided ſo much in him, that he gave 
him the command of the left wing of his army, whilſt 
he himſelf led the right. After Erſar was made dic- 
tator, he made Antonius general of the horſe, though 
he had never been prætor; in which command he ex- 
erted his power with the utmoſt violence. He was made 
conſul, when Cæſar enjoyed that honour for the fifth 
time, the laſt year of that uſurper's life. On Cæſar's 
death he harangued the populace with great art, and 
raiſed their fury againſt his murderers; flattering him- 
ſelf that he ſhould eaſily get into the place which Cæ- 
ſar had filled : but his haughty behaviour made him 
loſe all the advantages his affected concern for Cæſar 
had gained him. His ill treatment of Octavius, and 
quarrel with him, produced another civil war ; which 
ended in an accommodation between him, Octavius, and 
Lepidus, fatal to the peace of Rome. They agreed to 
ſhare the ſupreme power among them; and many of the 
moſt illuſtrious Romans were aerifced by proſeription 
to cement this bloody league, which is known by the 
name of the Second Triumvirate. But the triumvirs 
were too ambitious, and hated one another too much, 
to be long united. Antonius went into Aſia to raiſe 
money for his ſoldiers; during his abſence, Fulvia his 
wife quarreled with Octavius. When Antonius was in 


Aſia, indulging himſelf in all manner of luxury, the fa- 


enemy, Antonius entered into a confederacy with Sex. 
tus Pompeius, who was ſtill maſter of Sicily. He then 
went into Italy in order to fight Octavius; but Fulvia 
who had been the author and promoter of this war 
dying, Octavius and Antonius came to an agreement. 
One of the conditions of this new peace was, that the 
ſhould together attack Pompey, though the former had 
lately made an alliance with him. Antonius then mar. 
ried Octavia, ſiſter to Octavius, as a pledge of their re. 
newed friendſhip ; but returned ſoon after to his belo- 
ved Cleopatra, and again lived with her in Alexandria. 
Octavius took hold of this pretence to inveigh againſt 
him, and begin the war again. At laſt they engaged 
in a ſea-fight at Actium, in which Octavius gained a 
complete victory; which was followed by the deaths 
both of Antonius and Cleopatra. The infatuated An. 
tonius fell upon his own ſword ; and Cleopatra ſtung 
herſelf to death with an aſp, as was ſuppoſed, to avoid 
gracing the victor's triumph at Rome. 
ANTONOMASIA, a form of ſpeech, in which, 
for a proper name, is put the name of ſome. dignity, 
office, profeſſion, ſcience, or trade; or when a proper 
name is put in the room of an 3 Thus a 
king is called his majeſty; a nobleman, his /rd/hip. 
We ſay the philoſopher inſtead of Ariſtotle, and the ora- 
tor for Cicero : Thus a man 1s called by the name of 
his country, a German, an Italian; and a grave man 
is called a Cato, and a wiſe man a Solomon. 
ANTRIM, the moſt northerly county of Ireland. 
It is bounded by that of Down on the ſouth-eaſt, 
that of Londonderry on the weſt, from which it is ſe- 


3 by the river Bann, part of Armagh on the 


outh, St George's channel on the eaſt, and the Deu- 
caledonian ocean on the north. Its greateſt length is 
about 46 miles, its greateſt breadth about 27 ; and the 
number of acres it contains, plantation-meaſure, are 
computed at 383,000. Though the country is much 
incumbered with bogs and marſhes, yet it enjoys a 
pretty good air, and 1s well peopled, chiefly with pro- 


teſtants. Where it is free from bogs the ſoil is fruit- 


ful. It ſends two members for the ſhire, and two for 
each of the following towns, viz. Liſburn, Belfaſt, 
Antrim, and Randalſtown. | 
Certain narrow valleys, called glyns, „ here, 
and running a great way along the coaſt, be * 
formerly to the Biſſets, noblemen of Scotland, who, ha- 
ving been obliged to quit that country for having aſſaſ- 
ſinated Patrick earl of Athol upon a private quarrel, 
came hither, and had a preat eſtate beſtowed upon them 
by Henry III. of * of which, in the reign of 
Edward II. a part was forfeited by the rebellion of 
Hugh, then chief of the family. Another tract near 
this, called the Rowte, belonged anciently to the Mac- 
guillers, but now to the M«Donnels, earls of Antrim. 
Upon the coaſt of this country are the promontories 
called by Ptolemy, Robogdium, Vennicinium, and Bo- 
ræum, now Fair-Foreland, Ramſhead, and St He- 
len's-head. The river alſo, ſtyled by the ſame author 
Vidua, and now Crodagh, runs thro? this country.— 
Here alſo is the remarkable natural curiolity called the 
Giant's-cauſeway ; for a particular deſcription of which 
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Avratu, the capital town of the county of An- 
trim, in Ireland, ſeated at the north end of the lake 


Antwerp. Lough-Neagh. It is but a poor place, 13 miles weſt 
| cit 


of Carrickfergus, W. Long. 6. 26. N. Lat. 54. 45. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

ANTRUM, among anatomiſts, a term uſed to de- 
note ſeveral cavities of the body : as the antrum high- 
1rianums or that in the maxillary or jaw-bone ; an- 
trum pylori, or that at the bottom of the 2 &c. 

ANTWERP, a city of the duchy of Brabant, in 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, capital of the marquiſate of 
Antwerp, otherwiſe called the marguiſate of the holy 
Roman empire, ſituated in E. Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 51. 
12. It lies in a low marſhy ground on the Scheld, 
25 miles from. Bruſſels to the north. It is the third ci- 
ty in rank in Brabant, large and well built, contain- 
ing 22 ſquares, and above 200 ſtreets, all ſtraight and 
broad, eſpecially that called the Mere, in which fix 
coaches can go abreaſt. Moſt of the houſes are of free- 
ſtone, and have an air of antiquity, being high, with 
courts before and gardens behind. At the head of the, 
Mere is a crucifix of braſs thirty-three feet high. The 
cathedral dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the ſtadt-houſe, 
and the exchange, are magnificent ſtructures : the lat- 
ter is the firſt building of that kind in Europe, and 
on its model the exchanges of London and Amiterdam 
are built: its pillars are all of blue marble, aud carved, 
but all in a different manner, The exchange coſt the 
city 300,000 crowns. Antwerp, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, was one of the molt celebrated 
towns that ever exilted. The Scheld, on which it 
ſtands, being 20 feet at low water, and riſing 20 feet 
more at flood, ſhips of the greateſt burden came up to 
the keys, as in the river Thames at London; but when 
the United Provinces formed themſelves into a free ſtate, 
after having ſhaken off the yoke of Spain, they got the 
entire command of the navigation of the Scheld ; which 
ruined the trade of Antwerp, and transferred it to Am- 
ſterdam. This made the inhabitants turn their heads to 
painting, jewelling, and banking, which they have 
continued to this =o with great ſucceſs and reputa- 
tion: for at Antwerp bills of exchange may be nego- 
trated for any ſum to any part of Europe ; and 1n the 
war before the laſt, two brothers of the name of de 
Koning, paid the one the army of France, and the o- 
ther that of the confederates. Beſides, here is a fine 
manufacture of tapeſtry and lace; and, for the pro- 
moting of trade, an inſurance-company has bcen erec- 
ted. This city is the ſee of a biſhop, who, as ab- 
bot of St Bernard, is the ſecond prelate in Brabant. 
The biſhopric is of great extent, and the cathedral a 
molt noble pile, with one of the fineſt ſteeples in the 
world. The emperor Charles V. when he made his 
entry into Antwerp, ſaid it ought to be put in a caſe, 
and ſhewed only once a-year for a rarity. The houſe 
of the hanſe-towns, built when the city was in its 
2 condition, is a ſtately building, with ma- 
gazines above for dry goods, and cellars below for 
wet, and in the middle ſtory were 300 lodging rooms 
for merchants; but now it is turned to a horſe-bar- 
rack, There is a market here called the Fridays mar- 
ket, becauſe it is held every Friday, where all ſorts of 
houſehold goods, pictures, and jewels, are fold by 
auction. No city in the Netherlands has ſo many and 
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the cathedral and Jeſuits church, are adorned with Aytwerp - 
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paintings, by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, who was a na- 
tive of this city; and by Quintin Maſſeys, who is 
ſaid to have been a blackſmith; but having fallen in 
love with a painter's daughter, and been told by her 
father, when he aſked her of him in marriage, that he 
would have none but a painter for his ſon-in-law, he 
went to Italy to ſtudy painting, and, in a few years, 
returned ſo eminent in his new profeſſion, that he found 
no difficulty in obtaining the father's. conſent. He is 
interred at the entry of he cathedral, where his effigy 
1s 4 up, with an inſcription, ſignifying, that conju- 
gal love made an Apelles of a blackſmith. The above- 
mentioned Jeſuits church is extremely magnificent, and 
the chapel of the Virgin, joining to it, ſtill more ſo. 
Among the cloiſters the moſt remarkable are, the 
noble and rich abbey of St Michael, on the banks of 
the Scheld, the apartments of which are truly royal, and 
in which all ſovereign princes that paſs this way actual- 
ly lodge; and the Engliſh nunnery, of the order of St 
Tereſa, the nuns of which never wear linen, nor eat 
fleſh, and lie upon ſtraw: the grates of the convent are 
ſo diſmal, that it looks like a priſon. As to the forti- 
fications of the city, it is environed with a fine wall, 
planted with rows of trees on each fide, with walks be- 
tween, broad enough for two coaches to go abreaſt, 
being alſo defended by a very ſtrong, large, regular ci- 
— in form of a pentagon, erected by the duke of 
Alva in 1568, which commands the town, and the 
neighbouring country. The magiſtracy of this city is 
choſen only out of the ſeven patrician families; and 
conſiſts of two burgomaſters, and 18 echevins, beſides 
inferior magiſtrates. Among the privileges granted to 
it by its princes, there is one by which every perſon 
born in it is a citizen, though both his father and mo- 
ther were foreigners. 

In 1585, Antwerp underwent a remarkable ſiege by 
the duke of Parma. It was then the moſt wealthy city 
in the Netherlands, and had long been the object of 
his defigns; but the difficulties attending the enterprize 
obliged him to poſtpone it for a conſiderable time. 
In order to ſuccced, it was neceſſary to cut off the com- 
munication of the city with Holland, Ghent, and all 
places above and below Antwerp on the Scheld. To 
effect this, he laid ſiege to Liſkenſhouk and Tillo, places 
of the utmoſt conſequence to the ſecurity and commerce 
of the city; both were obſtinately defended ; and the 
ſiege of the latter was raiſed, after it had been carried on 
for three months: however, the duke gained ſeveral o- 
ther poſts on the river, where he built forts, and great- 
ly annoyed the ſhipping and trade of the city. He 
next laid fiege to Dendermonde, in order to cut off the 
communication with Ghent, in which he ſucceeded by 
the reduction of the town. His next attempt was on 


Vilvorde: this place he took by aſſault, and thereby 


cut off the communication with Bruſſels. Finding, 
however, this method of hemming 1a the city tedious, 
and ineffectual while an 2 to the mouth of the ri- 
ver remained, he formed a de ign of building a bridge 
acroſs the Scheld, the extremities of which were to be 
defended by ſtrong forts and out-works. He began 
with collecting great quantities of wood at Callo and 
fort St Philip, where he intended the bridge ſhould be 
built; but his project was for ſome time retarded by the 
Antwerpers, who broke Soon the dykes, a” 
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wo the whole country, and carried off his magazines by 
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the inundation. Not diſcouraged by this loſs, he ap- 
plied himſelf diligently to repair it, and with incredible 
expedition cut a canal from Steken to Callo, by which 
he carried off the waters. He then ſet to work upon 
the bridge, and finiſhed it in ſeven months, without 
any interruption from the Zealanders. During the 
building of this bridge, Aldegonde, governor of Ant- 
werp, propoſed building a fort on Couvenſteyn dyke, 
in order to ſecure that important poſt, and then break- 
ing down the dyke, when the bridge was near finiſhed: 
but he was violently oppoſed by certain citizens, who 
apprehended that their lands and villas would be de- 
ſtroyed by the inundation., This unſeaſonable oppoſi- 
tion, with the negligence of the magiſtrates, who, be- 
cauſe the markets were high, had not laid in a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock of corn, occaſioned the loſs of the city. 
However, in deſpite of all the duke of Parma's pre- 
cautions, the Zealanders found means to throw in a 
convoy of corn: but the citizens, knowing they would 
not run the riſk of carrying it back a gains ſo cheapened 
the price, that theſe bold traders refuſed ever to bring 
their goods again to ſo bad a market. The Antwerp- 
ers, having thus through avarice brought on their ruin, 
began in a ſhort time to ſuffer by famine ; they then 
preſſed the Zealanders to attempt ſomething for their 
relief, but it was now too late. While the magiſtrates 
were deliberating on ſome means for deſtroying the 
bridge, which they might have prevented from * 
ever completed, one Ginebelli, a Mantuan engineer, 
offered his ſervices, undertaking at a certain expence 
to blow it into the air. Even in this extremity the ex- 
pence was grudged: but neceſſity at laſt overcame this 
obſtacle; Cincbelli was furniſhed with two large veſ- 
ſels, a number of ſmall boats, and every thing neceſ- 
ſary. He formed the two large veſſels into fire- ſnips, 
which he ſet adrift with the ſtream, deceiving the ene- 


my by means of falſe fires lighted up in the fleet of 


ſmall boats. The train of one of the fire-ſhips was ex- 
pended before the time expected, and ſhe blew up with a 
terrible exploſion, but with little damage to the bridge. 
The other was more ſucceſsful, carrying off all the out- 
works, ſetting fire to the whole bridge, and burying 
above 500 ſoldiers in the ruins it made. The fire how- 
ever was ſoon extinguiſhed, and the bridge repaired by 
the duke of Parma, while the Antwerpers were pre- 
vented by avarice from repeating the experiment; ſo 
that they were ſoon reduced to the greateſt ſtraits, 
and obliged to ſurrender. It is ſaid that the city of 
Amſterdam had obſtructed every meaſure for the relief 
of Antwerp, hoping to profit by its deſtruction. It 
was not doubted but the proteſtants would forſake it 
as foon as it fell into the hands of an arbitrary catho- 
lic prince; and this conjecture was ſoon fulfilled by the 
removal of many families with their effects to Amſter- 
dam.— After the battle of Ramillies, the city of Ant- 
werp ſurrendered to the duke of Marlborough. It 
was taken by the French in 1746, but reſtored to the 
houſe of Auſtria at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
ANXUR, a city of the Volſci, (Pliny, Livy), in 
Latium; called Tarracina, by the Greeks and Latins: 
now Terracina ; ſituated on an eminence, (Livy, Ho- 
race, Sil. Italicus). Anxuras, a citizen of Anxur, (Li- 
vy). And the epithet, Anxurus, a name of Jupiter, wor- 


ſhipped without a beard at Anxur, (Virgil). Though 
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others read Axurus, or Axyrus, without a razor. 
Long. 14. 5. Lat. 41. 18. 


AONIDES, in mythology, one of the many appel. . 


lations of the muſes; ſo called from Aonia, a part of 
ancient Bœotia. ; 

AORASIA, in antiquity, the inviſibility of the 
gods. The word is Greek, «pac, and derived from 
4, priv. and eg, to fee, The opinion of the ancients 
with regard to the appearance of the gods to men, was, 
that they never ſhewed themſelves Lice to face, but 
were known from their backs as they withdrew. Nep. 
tune aſſumed the form of Calchas to ſpeak to the two 
Ajaxes; but they knew him not till he turned his back 
to leave them, and diſcovered the god by his majeſtie ſtep 
as he went from them. Venus appeared to Æneas in 
the character of a huntreſs : but her ſon knew her not 
till ſhe departed from him; her divinity was then be- 
trayed by her radiant head, her flowing robe, and her 
majeſtic pace. 

AORIST, among grammarians, a tenſe peculiar to 
the Greek language, comprehending all the tenſes; or 
rather, e an action in an indeterminate man- 
ner, without any regard to paſt, preſent, or future. 

AORIST IA, in the ſceptic philoſophy, denotes that 
ſtate of the mind wherein we neither aſſert nor deny 
any thing poſitively, but only ſpeak of things as ſeem- 
ing or appearing to us in ſuch a manner. The aoriſtia 
is one of the great points or terms of ſcepticiſm, to 
which the philoſophers of that denomination had con- 
tinual recourſe by way of explication, or ſubterfuge. 
Their adverſaries, the Dogmatiſts, charged them with 
dogmatizing, and aſſerting the principles and poſitions 
of their ſect to be true and certain. 

AORNUS, a very high rock of India, having its 
name from its extraordinary height, as being above the 
flight of a bird. Its circuit was about 25 miles, its 
height 11 furlongs, and the way leading up to the top 
artificial and narrow. At the bottom, on one fide, ran 
the river Indus; on the top was a fine plain, part of 
which was covered with a thick wood; the reſt arable 
land, with a fountain furniſhing abundance of excellent 
water. This rock was taken * Alexander the Great, 
in whoſe time there was a report that Hercules had at- 
tempted it in vain; however, according to Arrian, this 
report was without foundation. It is probable indeed, 
that it was raiſed after the place was taken, in order 
to magnify Alexander's exploit. While the Macedo- 
nian monarch was preparing all things neceſſary for the 
ſiege, an old man with his two ſons, who had long li- 
— in a cave near the ſummit, came and offered to ſhew 
him a private way of aſcending. This being readily 
accepted, Ptolemy, with a 5 body of 3 
armed troops, was diſpatched with them, with orders, 
in caſe they ſucceeded, to entrench themſelves ſtrongly 
upon the rock, in the wood to which the old man was 
to dire& them, before they ventured to attack the In- 
dians. Ptolemy exactly executed his orders; and gave 
notice by a lighted torch ſet upon a pole, that he had 


got ſafely up. Upon this, Alexander gave immediate 


orders for a body of troops to attempt the paſſage by 
which the rock was commonly aſcended ; but they were 
repulſed with great ſlaughter. He then ſent an Indian 
with letters to Ptolemy, defiring him, the next time an 
attack was made by the common way, to fall upon the 
enemy behind. But in the mean time, thoſe who de- 
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fended the rock attacked Ptolemy with great vigour; 
but were at laſt repulſed, though with much difficulty : 


though Ptolemy attacked the Indians in the rear, the 
Macedonians were repulſed on both ſides. At laſt the 
king, perceiving that the ſtrength of the Indians lay in 
the ſtraitneſs and declivity of the way by which they 
were attacked, cauſed a great quantity of trees to be 
felled, and with them filled the cavities between the 
plain on which the Indians were encamped, and the 
higheſt of his own advanced poſts. The Indians at firſt 
derided his undertaking; but at length perceiving the 
ardour with which the work was carried on, and having 
felt the effects of the miſſile weapons of the Macedonians, 
they ſent deputies to 3 terms of capitulation. 
Alexander, ſuſpecting that their deſign was only to a- 
muſe him till they made their eſcape, withdrew his 

nards from the avenues. As ſoon as he knew the 
2 were deſcended, he, with 700 of Ptolemy's 
light · armed foot, took poſſeſſion of the deſerted rock, 
and then made a ſignal for his forces to fall upon the 
flying Indians. They ſetting up a loud ſhout, ſo ter- 
riſied the fugitives, that numbers of them fell from the 
rocks and precipices, and were daſhed to pieces, while 
the greatelt part of the remainder were cut off in the 
roads. 

AORTA, in anatomy, the great artery which riſes 
immediately from the left ventricle of the heart, and is 
from thence diſtributed to all parts of the body. It is 
divided into two grand trunks, diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
thets aſcending and deſcending. See Ne, n* 387. 

AOUSTA, or Aosr, a town of Italy, in Pied- 
mont, and capital of the duchy of the ſame name, a 
biſhop's ſee, and ſubject to the king of Sardinia, It 
is remarkable for ſeveral monuments of the Romans, 
and for the birth of Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
It is ſeated at the foot of the Alps, on the river Doria, 
E. Long. 7. 33. N. Lat. 45. 38. 

OUSTA, a territory of Piedmont, with the title of 
a duchy. It is a valley zo miles in length, and ex- 
tends from the paſs of St Martin's, near the frontiers 
of Yvree, to St Bernard. It abounds in paſtures, and 
all forts of fruits; the capital is of the ſame name. 

APACHES, a people of New Mexico in North 
America. 'They are brave, reſolute, and warlike, fond 
of liberty, and the inveterate enemies of tyranny and 
oppreſſion. Of this diſpoſition the Spaniards had fa- 


tal experience towards the end of the laſt century, when 


they revolted againſt the Catholic king, maſſacred ſe- 
veral of his officers, and committed the greateſt deva- 
ſtations. Ever ſince, they have remained the allies, not 
the ſubjects, of the Spaniards; and the viceroy of Mexi- 
co has been obliged to maintain a more formidable 
garriſon, and a greater number of troops. 

— APADEUSIA, denotes ignorance or unſkilfulneſs 
in what relates to learning and the ſciences. Hence al- 
lo perſons uninſtructed and illiterate are called apedeu- 
tz. The term apederute was particularly uſed amon 
the French in the time of Huet ; when the men of wit 
at Paris were divided into two factions, one called by 
way of reproach apedeutz, and the others eruditi. The 
apedeute are repreſented by Huet, as perſons who, 


linding themſelves either incapable or unwilling to un- 
dergo a ſevere courſe of ſtudy in order to become tru- 


ly learned, confpired to decry learning, and turn the 
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knowledge of antiquity into ridicule, thus making a 
merit of their own incapacity. The apedeutz in effect 
were the men of pleaſure ;- the eruditi the men of ſtu- 
dy. The apædeutæ in every thing preferred the mo- 
dern writers to the ancient, to ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
ſtudying the latter. The eruditi derided the moderns, 
and valued themſelves wholly on their acquaintance with 
the ancients, 

APAGOGE, in logic. See Anppucrtion. 

APpAGoGE, in the Athenian law, the carrying a 
criminal taken in the fact, to the magiſtrate. If the 
accuſer was not able to bring him to the ma iſtrate, it 
was uſual to take the magiſtrate along with 90 to the 
houſe where the criminal lay concealed, or defended 
himſelf. 

Arcos, in mathematics, is ſometimes uſed to de- 
note a progreſs or paſſage from one propoſition to ano- 
ther; when the firſt having been once demonſtrated, is 
afterwards employed in the proving of others. 

APAGOGICAL DemonsTrAT1ON, an indirect 
way of proof, by ſhewing the abſurdity of the contrary. 

APALACHIAN MovnTains, more properly 
called the Aligany Monntains, have their ſouthern be- 
ginning near the bay of Mexico, in the Latitude of 30%, 
extending northerly on the back of the Britiſh colo- 
nies, and running parallel with the ſea- coaſt to the La- 
titude of 40 North; but their diſtance from the ſea, on 
the weſt, is not exactly known, though it is generally 
thought to be above 200 miles. A. great part of theſe 
mountains are covered with rocks, ſome of which are 
of alſtupendous height and bulk; the ſoil between them 
is generally black and ſandy, but in ſome places diffe- 
rently coloured, compoſed of pieces of broken rock and 
ſpar, of a glittering appearance, which ſeem to be in- 
dications of minerals and ores if proper ſearch was 
made for them. Cheſnuts and ſmall oaks are the trees 
that principally grow on theſe mountains, with ſome 
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chinkapin * and other ſmall ſhrubs. The graſs is thin, + pagys pu- 
mixed with vetch and ſmall peaſe; and in ſome places mila. Ses 


there is very little vegetable appearance. 

The rocks of the „ee. mountains ſeem to en- 

ry one half of the ſurface. They are moſtly of a 
ight grey colour: ſome are of a coarſe-grained marble 
like der; others, of a metallic luſtre: ſome pieces 
are in the form of ſlate, and brittle; others in lumps, 
and hard: and ſome appear with ſpangles, or covered 
over with innumerable ſmall ſhining ſpecks, like filver. 
Theſe frequently appear at the roots of trees when 
blown down. The different ſpars are found moſt on 
the higheſt and ſteepeſt parts of the hills, where there 
is little graſs and few trees; but the greateſt part of 
the ſoil between the rocks is generally a dark ſandy- 
coloured kind of mould, and ſhallow; yet fertile, and 
productive of good corn, which encourages the Talli- 
pooſes, a clan of the Cherokee Indians, to ſettle amon 
them in Latitude 34“; and they are the only Indian 
nation that has a conſtant reſidence upon theſe moun- 
tains. 

APAMEA, or Ayania, a city of Bithynia, for- 
merly called Myrlea, from Myrlus, general of the Co- 
lophonians: deſtroyed by Philip, father of Perſeus; and 
given to his ally Prufias, who rebuilt it, and called it 
Apamea, from the name of his queen Apama, (Strabo). 
Stephanus ſays, that Nicomedes Epiphanes, ſon of Pru- 
ſias, called it after his motber; and that it had its an- 
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cient name from Myrlea, an Amazon. 'The Romans 
led a colony thither, (Strabo); called Colonea Apame- 
na, (Pliny, Appian). The gentilitious name is Apa- 
meus, and Apamenus, (Trajan in a letter to Pliny ).— 
Another Apamea, called Cibotos, of Phrygia, at ſome 
diſtance from the Meander, (Agathodzmon) ; but by 
a coin of Tiberius, on the Meander. The name is from 
Apame, mother of Antiochus Soter, the founder, and 
the daughter of Artabazus, (Strabo). The riſe, or at 
leaſt the increaſe, of Apamea, was owing to the ruins 
of Celenæ. The inhabitants are called Apamienſes, (Ta- 
citus).—A third, on the confines of Parthia and Media, 
ſurnamed Raphane, (Strabo, Pliny ).—A fourth Apa- 
mea, a town of Meſene, an iſland in the Tigris, (Pliny, 
Ammian); where a branch of the Euphrates, called the 
Royal river, falls into the Tigris, (Ptolemy). A fifth 
in Meſopotamia, on the other ſide the Euphrates, op- 
polite to Zeugma on this fide, both founded by Scleu- 
cus, and joined by a bridge, from which the latter 
takes its name, (Pliny, Ifidor, Characenus).—A fixth 
Apamea, now Afamin, alſo in Syria, below the conflu- 
ence of the Orontes and Marſyas; a ſtrong city, and ſi- 
tuated in a peninſula, formed by the Orontes and a 
lake: it was a place of ſuch plenty, that Seleucus, the 
founder of it, there maintained 500 elephants, (Stra- 
bo). Apamea was alſo the ancient name of Pella, in 
the Decapolis. 

APANAGE, or ArrrNNVAGE, in the French cuſ- 
toms, lands aſſigned by a ſovereign for the ſubſiſtence 
of his younger ſons, which revert to the crown upon 
the failure of male iſſue in that branch to which the 
lands are granted. 

APANOMIA, a town of Santorin, an iſland in the 
Mediterranean ſea, called in this part, by ſome, the Sea 
of Candia : it has a ſpacious harbour, in the form of a 
half-moon ; but the bottom is ſo deep, that ſhips can- 
not anchor there. E. Long. 25. 59. N. Lat. 36. 18. 

APANTHROPY, in medicine, denotes a love of 
ſolitude, and averfion for the company of mankind. 
Apanthropy 1s by ſome reckoned among the ſymptoms, 
by others among the ſpecies or degrees, of melancholy; 
— alſo paſſes br an ill indication in leucophlegmatic 
caſes. 

APARINE, in botany, a ſynonime of the utricu— 
laria and ſeveral other plants. 

APARITHMESIS, in rhetoric, denotes the an- 
{wer to the protaſis or propofitiun itſelf. Thus, if the 
protaſis be, Appellandi tempus non erat, - the aparith- 
meſis is, At tecum anno plus vixi. 

APARTISMENUS, in the ancient poetry, an ap- 
pellation given to a verſe, which comprehended an en- 
tire ſenſe or ſentence in itſelf. This is ſometimes alſo 
written, apartemenus, i. e. ſuſpended, as not needing 
any following verſe. 

APATHY, among the ancient philoſophers, im- 
plied an utter privation of paſſion, and an inſenſibility 
of pain. The word is compounded of a priv. and 
wa, aſſection. The Stoics affected an entire apathy : 
they conſidered it as the higheſt wiſdom to enjoy a per- 
fet calmneſs or tranquillity of mind, incapable of 
being ruffled by either pleaſure or pain. The primitive 
Chriſtiaus uſed the word to expreſs a contempt for the 
things of this world. 

APATURIA, in antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt celebra- 
ted by the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. It laſted 
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four days: the firſt day, thoſe of the ſame tribe m 
merry together; and this they called Joprmia, The fe. 
cond day, which they called «r=ppvoic, they ſacrificed to 
Jupiter and Minerva. The third day, which they call. 
ed »vgrori;, ſuch of their young men and maids a3 
were of age were admitted into their tribes. The 
fourth day they called «TiÞ5nc, 

APAULTA, in antiquity, the third day of a mar. 
riage ſolemnity. It was thus called, becaufs the bride, 
returning to her father's houſe, did aravaittobe: rv wu, 
lodge apart from the bridegroom. Some will have the 
apaulia to have been the ſecond day of the marriage, 
viz. that whereon the chief ceremony was performed; 
thus called by way of contradiſt inction from the firſt day, 
which was called rgn«va:z. On the day called zrav>is 
(whenever that was), thebride preſented her bridegroom 
with a garment called 2Tazva»lnguz, 

APE, in zoology, the general Engliſh name of a very 
numerous race of animals, the natural hiſtory of which 
is given at large under the article Sim14: comprehend- 
ing Apes properly fo called, or ſuch as want tails; and 
NMkeys and Baboons, or fuch as have tails, the former 
long, and the other /h5rt, ones. See S1MIA, 

APELITES, Chriſtian heretics in the ſecond cen- 
tury, who affirmed that Chrift received a body from 
the four elements, which at his death he rendered back 
to the world, and ſo aſcended into heaven without a body. 

APELLA, among phyſicians, a name given to 
thoſe, whoſe prepuce is either wanting, or ſhrunk, fo 
that it can no longer cover the glans. Many authors 
have ſuppoſed this fenſe of the word Apella warrant- 
ed from the paſſage in Horace, credat Fudeus Apella, 
non ego. But, according to Salmaſius and others, 
Apella 18 the proper name of a certain Jew, and not 
an adjective ſignifying circumciſed. 

APELLES, one of the molt celebrated painters of 
antiquity. He was born in the ifle of Cos, and flou- 
riſned in the time of Alexander the Great, with whom 
he was in high favour. He executed a picture of this 
prince, m—_— a thunderbolt in his hand : a piece, 
ſiniſhed with ſo much kill and dexterity, that it uſed 
to be ſaid there were two Alexanders; one invincible, 
the ſon of Philip ; the other inimitable, the produc- 
tion of Apelles. Alexander gave him a remarkable 
proof of his _ for when he employed Apelles 
to draw Campaſpe, one of his miſtreſſes, having found 
that he had conceived an affection for her, he reſigned 
her to him; and it was from her that Apelles is ſaid to 
have drawn his Venus Anadyomene. 

One of Apelles's chief excellencies was his making 
his pictures ſo exactly reſemble the perſons repreſented; 
inſomuch that the phyſiognomiſts are ſaid to have been 
able to form a judgment as readily from his portraits as 
if they had ſeen the originals. His readineſs and dex- 
terity at taking a likeneſs was of great ſervice to him, 
in extricating him from a difficulty in which he was in 
volved at the court of Egypt : He had not the good 
fortune to be in favour with Ptolemy ; a ſtorm forced 
him, however, to take ſhelter at Alexandria, during 
the reign of this prince: a miſchievous fellow, in or- 
der to do him a diſkindneſs, went to him, and in the 
king's name invited him to dinner. Apelles went 3 
and ſeeing the king in a prodigious paſſion, told him, 
by way of excuſe, that he ſhould not have come to bis 


table but by his orders. He was commanded to my 
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the man who had invited bim; this was impoſſible, 
the perſon who had put the trick upon him not being 
reſent : Apelles, however, drew a ſketch of his pic- 


diſcovered him immediately to Ptolemy. 

Apelles left many excellent pictures, which are men- 
tioned with great honour by the ancients ; but his Ve- 
nus Anadyomene is reckoned his maſter-piece, His 
Antigonus has alſo been much celebrated ; this was 
drawn with a ſide- face, to hide the deformity of An- 
tigonus, who had loſt an eye. His picture of Ca- 
jumny has alſo been much taken notice of; and he is 
ſaid to have painted a horſe ſo naturally, that horſes 
neighed when they ſaw it. 

APENE, in antiquity, a kind of chariot where- 
in the images of the Gods were carried in proceſ- 
ſion on certain days, attended with a ſolemn pomp, 
ſongs, hymns, dancing, &c. It was very rich, made 
ſometimes of ivory, or of filver itſelf, and variouſly de- 
corated. | 

APENNINUS, now the Apennine, a mountain, or 
ridge of mountains, running thro” the middle of Italy, 
from north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt for ſeven hundred 
miles, in the form of a creſcent, (Pliny) ; beginuin 
at the Alps in Liguria, or the Rivierra di Genoa 45, 
terminating at the ſtrait of Meſſana, or at Reggio, 
and the promontory Leucopetra ; and ſeparating, as by 
2 back or ridge, the Adriatic from the "Tuſcan ſca, 
(Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, Polybius, Vitruvius). This 
mountain, though high, is greatly ſhort of the height 
of the Alps. Its name is Celtic, ſignifying a high 
mountain. 

APENRADE, a town of Denmark, in the duchy 
of Sleſwiek, ſeated at the bottom of a gulph in the 
Baltic ſea, between Flenſbourg aud Hadaichleben. It 
is 25 miles north from Sleſwick. E. Long. 9. 28. 
N. Lat. 55. 4. 

APENZEL, a town of Switzerland, in the canton 
of the ſame name, ſeated on the river Chuz, E. Long. 
9. 1. N. Lat. 47. 31. The canton itſelf, which was 
allied to the others in 15 13, conſiſts only of three or 
tour valleys; having the town and abbey of St Gall on 
the north; the county of Toggenburg on the welt ; 
the lordſhip of Sax in the canton of Zurich, and that 
of Gambs in the canton of Schweiz, on the ſouth ; 
and the Rheinthal, or Rhine valley, on the calt. Its 
greateſt length is about 30 miles, and its breadth about 
20, It yields paſturage, and conſequently is not 
deſtitute of cattle, milk, butter, or cheeſe. Conſide- 
rable quantities alſo of wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
peaſe, flax, and wine, are produced in it; beſides a 
great deal of fruit, wood, and turf; with mineral wa- 
ters, and warm baths. There are many mountains in 
the canton, the higheſt of which is that called the Ho- 
heſantis, or the Hohe-Meſmer, which commands a pro- 
ſpect of a prodigious "extent. There are alſo ſeveral 
lakes and rivers. The inhabitants, who are partly Pro- 
teſtants, and partly Roman-catholics, ſubſiſt chiefly 
by their manufactures of linen, crape, fuſtian, and 
thread, or by bleaching, and the ſale of their cattle, 
butter, cheeſe, horſes, wood, and coal. Of the twen- 
ty-three pariſhes in the canton, four are Popiſh and 
nineteen Proteſtant. Before the Reformation, the in- 
habitants were ſubject to the abbot of St Gall; but 
they then ſhook off his yoke, and united themſelves 
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with the other cantons; after that, however, there were 
violent animoſities between the Papiſts and Proteſtants, 
the former continually perſecuting the latter, till at 
laſt, in 1587, by the mediation of the other cantons, 
the two parties came to an accommodation, by which 
certain diſtricts were aſſigned to each party, whereas 
before they lived promifcuouſly together; and though 
theſe two divihons now cart be one canton, yet 
each forms a diſtinct community or free ſtate, ſending 
its particular repreſentatives to the diets of the con- 
federacy, and having its ſeparate councils and officers. 
In ſpirituals the Papiſts are ſubject to the biſhop of 
Conſtance, but the Proteſtants to their own conſiſtory. 
The militia of the former does not exceed three thou- 
— whereas thoſe of the latter amount to ten thou- 
and. 

APEPSIA, (from a, neg. and =:w1, to digeſt.) 
Indigeſtion. 

Abſtemiouſneſs and exceſs are alike cauſes of indi- 
2 An over diſtenſion of the ſtomach may in 
ome meaſure injure its proper tone; and long faſting, 
by inducing a bad quality in the juices ſecerned into the 
ſtomach, renders it feeble, and generates wind. Hard 
drinking, and any of the caules of an anorexy, allo 
injure digeſtion. 

The columbo root is particularly uſeful when the 
ſtomach is languid, the appetite d-feCtive, digeſtion 
with difficulty carried on, or when a nauſea with fla- 
tulence attends. It may be given in ſubſtance with 
any grateful aromatic, or infuſed in Madeira wine, 
now and then interpoſing gentle doſes of the tincture 
of rhubarb, 

A mixture of muſtard- ſeed with the columbo root is 
of admirable utility in complaints of this kind; par- 
ticularly where acidity and flatulence prevail much in 
the prime viz. 

APER, in zoology, a ſynonime cf the ſus ſeroſa “. 

APERIENTS, in the materia medica, an appel- 
lation given to ſuch medicines as facilitate the circula- 
tion of the humours by removing obſtructions.— The 
five aperient roots of the ſhops are ſmallage, fennel, 
aſparagus, parſley, and butcher's broom. 

APERTURE, the opening of any thing, or a hole 
or cleft in any continuous ſubſect. 

ArERTURE, in geometry, the ſpace between two 
right lines which meet in a point and form an angle. 

APERTURE, in optics, a round hole in a turned bit 
of wood or plate of tin, placed within the ſide of a 
teleſcope or microſcope, near to the objeQ-glaſs, by 
means of which more rays are admitted, 1 a more 
diſtinct appearance of the object is obtained. 


APERTURES, or Apertions, in architecture, are uſed 
to ſignify doors, windows, chimneys, &c. | 


APETALOSE, or ArETATLous, among botaniſts, 
an appellation given to ſuch plants as have no flower- 
leaves. 

APEX, in antiquity, the cret of a helmet, but. 
more eſpecially a kind of cap worn by the flamens. 

Artx, among grammarians, denotes the mark of 3 
long ſyllable, falſely called a ng accent. 

PHACA, the name of a place in Syria, ſituated 
between the Heliopolis and Byblus, near Lebanon, 
(Zoſimus); infamous for a temple of Venus, called 
Aphacitis, near which was a lake, round which fire 


uſually burſt forth, and its waters were ſo heavy, that 
budies 
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Aphæreſis bodies floated on them. The temple was deſtroyed by 

Aphis Conſtantine, as being a ſchool of incontinence, (Eu- 

— ſebius). The name is of Syriac origin, ſignifying em- 
braces. 

APHARESIS, in grammar, a figure by which a 
letter or ſyllable is cut off from the beginning of a word. 

Aruæxkrsis, that part of ſurgery which teaches to 
take away ſuperfluities. 

APHANES, a genus of the monogynia order, be- 
longing to the tetrandria claſs of plants, of which there 
is only one ſpecies known. It is extremely common in 
corn-fields. The talks riſe five or fix 3 they 
are three inches long, round, hairy, and procumbent 
the leaves ſtand very thick upon them, and are round- 
iſh, but divided, as it were, into three parts, and thoſe 
deeply ſerrated at their edges. The flowers come out 
in a double ſeries, — all along the branches, and 
are of a greeniſh white, and the whole plant is of a 
greyiſh, or whitiſh-green colour. 

APHELIUM, or ar#£EL10x, in aſtronomy, is that 
point in any planet's orbit, in which it is furtheſt di- 
ſtant from the ſun, being that end of the greater axis 


of the elliptical orbit of the planet molt remote from 
the focus where the ſun is. 


_ APHIOM KARAHISSART, a town of Nato- 
lia, in Aſiatic Turky ; it is called Aphiom becauſe it 
produces a great deal of opium, called aphiom by the 
Turks. E. Long. 32. 18. N. Lat. 38. 35. 

APHIS, in zoology, the pucERON, VINE-FRETTER, 
or PLANT-LOUSE ; a genus of inſets belonging to the 
order of inſecta hemiptera. The roſtrum or beak of 
the aphis is inflected; the antennæ or feelers are long- 
er than the thorax ; the wings are four, and erect, or 
they are wanting ; the feet are of the ambulatory 
kind ; and the belly often ends in two horns, from 
which is ejected that moſt delicate juice called Honey- 

See Honey- Jau *. 
" Linnzus enumerates 33 ſpecies of the Aphis, all of 
them inhabitants of particular plants, from which their 
trivial names are taken; as, aphis ribis, ulmi, roſe, &c.: 
And he adds, that there ſeem to be a greater variety of 
plants producing aphides, than there are different ſorts of 
this inſet. But ſomelate obſervers have been able to diſ- 
on * more than double the above number of ſpecies ; 
and it is probable that many more remain ſtill to be 
added, as many of the ſame kind of plants are found 
to ſupport two or three quite different ſorts of aphides. 
Thus the plum-tree has two ſorts very diſtin& from 
each other: one of a yellowiſh green, with a round 
ſhort body ; the other of a bluiſh green, as it were 
enamelled with white, and the ſhape more oblong. On 
the gooſeberry-buſh and currant the ſame aphides may 
be found; but each of theſe is inhabited by two very 
different ſpecies : one being of a duſky green, with a 
ſhort plump body ; the other of a paler green, the bo- 
dy more taper, and tranſverſely wrinkled. The roſe- 
tree, again, ſupports not leſs than three diſtin& ſpecies: 
the largeſt is of a deep green, having long legs of a 
browniſh caſt, with the joints of a very dark brown, 
as are alſo the horns and antennz ; a ſecond ſort is of a 
paler green, has much ſhorter legs, and a moreflat bo- 
dy ; the third ſort is of a pale red, its body tranſverſe- 
ly wrinkled, and is moſt frequently on the ſweet-briar. 
The extraordinary nature of theſe inſets have for 
ſome time paſt juſtly excited the wonder and atten- 
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tion of naturaliſts. They were long ranked amon 
the animals which had been claſſed with the true an. 
drogynes ſpoken of Mr Breynius ; for having never 
been catched copulating, it was haſtily concluded that 
they multiplied without copulation. This, however, 
was but a doubt, or at beſt a mere ſurmiſe : but this 
ſurmiſe was believed and adopted by Mr Reaumur ; and 
tho? he ſupported it by ſome obſervations peculiar to 
himſelf, the queſtion remained ſtill undecided, till Mr 
Bonnet ſeemed to have cleared it up in the affirmative, 
by taking and ſhutting up a young aphis, at the inſtant 
of its birth, in the moſt perfect ſolitude, which yet 
brought forth in his fight ninety-five young ones. The 
ſame experiment being made on one of the individuals 
of this family, that had been tried with its chief, the 
new hermit ſoon multiplied like its parent ; and one of 
this third generation, in like manner brought up in ſo- 
litude, proved no leſs fruitful than the former. Re- 
peated experiments, in this reſpect, as far as the fifth or 
ſixth generation, all uniformly preſenting the obſer- 
ver with fecund virgins, were communicated to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences; when an unforeſeen and. 
very ſtrange ſuſpicion, imparted by Mr Trembley to Mr 
Bonnet, engaged him anew in a ſeries of ſtill more 
painful experiments than the foregoing. In a letter 
which that celebrated obſerver wrote to him from the 
Hague, the 27" January 1741, he thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf : „ I formed, ſince the month of November, the 
deſign of rearing ſeveral generations of ſolitary puce- 
rons, in order to ſee if they would all equally bring 
forth young. In caſes ſo remote from uſual circum- 
ſtances, it is allowed to try all ſorts of means; and I 
argued with myſelf, Who knows, but that one copu- 
lation might ſerve for ſeveral generations? This © who 
knows,” to be ſure, was next to n nothing; 
but, as it came from Mr Trembley, it was ſufficient to 
perſuade Mr Bonnet that he had not gone far enough 
in his inveſtigation. If the fecundity of aphides was 
owing to the ſecret copulation ſuggeſted by Mr Trem- 
bley, this copulation ſerved at leaſt five or more ſuccel- 
ſive generations. Mr Bonnet therefore reared to the 
amount of the tenth generation of ſolitary aphides, 
and had the patience to keep an account of the days 
and hours of the births of each generation. In ſhort, 
it was diſcovered, That they are really diſtinguiſhed by 
ſexes : that there are males and females amongſt them, 
whoſe amours are the leaſt equivocal of any in the 
world: that the males are produced only in the tenth 

eneration, and are but few in number : that theſe, 
oon arriving at their full growth, copulate with the 
females : that the virtue of this copulation ſerves for 
ten generations : that all theſe generations, except 
the firſt (from the fecundated ar are produced vi- 


viparous ; and all the individuals are females, except 


thoſe of the laſt generazion, among whom, as we have 
already obſerved, ſome males make their appearance, 
to lay the foundations of a freſh ſeries. —Theſe circum- 
ſtances have been confirmed by other naturaliſts. In 


particular, we have a curious and accurate detail of 


them by Dr Richardſon of Rippon, in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, Vol. xi. art. 22. an extract of which 
we ſhall here inſert, in order to give the reader as full 
an inſight into the nature of theſe ſingular inſects, as can 
be done by a mere detail of facts in themſelves utterly 
unaccountable. 
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« 'The great variety of ſpecies which occur in the 
inſects now under conſideration, may make an inquiry 
into their particular natures ſeem not a little perplexed; 
having them, however, ſk:]Ifully reduced under their pro- 
per genus, the difficulty is by this means conſiderably 
diminiſhed. All the inſects comprehended under any 
diſtin genus, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe to partake 
of one general nature; and, by diligently examining 
any of the particular ſpecies, may thence gain ſome 
inüght into the nature of all the reſt. With this view 
J have choſen, out of the various ſort of aphides, the 
largeſt of thoſe found on the roſe-tree; not only as its 
ze makes it the more conſpicuous, but as there are 
few others of ſo long a duration. This ſort, appearing 
early in the ſpring, continues late in the autumn; 
while ſeveral are limited to a much ſhorter term, in 
conformity to the different trees and plants from whence 
they drew their nouriſhment. | 

1, © If at the beginning of February the weather 
happens to be ſo warm, as to make the buds of the 
e ſwell and appear green; ſmall aphides are 
frequently to be found upon them, not larger than the 
young ones in ſummer when firſt produced. But there 
being no old ones to be found at this time of the year, 
which in ſummer I had obſerved to be viviparous, I 
was formerly not a little perplexed by ſuch appearan- 
ces, and almoſt induced to give credit to the old doc- 
trine of equivocal generation. That the ſame kind of 
animal ſhould at one time of the year be viviparous, 
and at another time oviparous, was an opinion I could 
then by no means entertain. This, however, frequent 
obſervation has at laſt convinced me to be fact; having 
found thoſe aphides which appear early in the ſpring, 
to proceed from ſmall black oval eggs which were de- 
| poſited on the laſt years ſhoots in autumn: though, 
when it happens that the inſects make too early an 
appearance, I have obſerved the greateſt part to ſuffer 
ſrom the ſharp weather that uſually ſucceeds, by which 
means the roſe-trees are ſome years in a manner freed 
from them. 

« "Thoſe which withſtand the ſeverity of the weather 
ſeldom come to their full growth before the month of 
April ; at which time they uſually begin to breed, af- 
ter twice caſting off their exuviz or outward covering. 
It appears then that they are all females, which pro- 
duce each of them a very numerous progeny, and that 
without having intercourſe with any — inſect. As 
I obſerved bel they are viviparous; and what is e- 


qually uncommon, the young ones all come into the 
world backwards. 


in this ſituation the appearance of an oval egg ; which, 
I apprehend, muſt have induced Reaumur to- ſuſpe& 
that the eggs diſcovered by Bonnet were nothing more 
than mere abortions. 'Theſe egg-like appearances ad- 
here by one extremity to the mother ; while the young 
ones contained in them extend the other ; by that 


means gradually drawing the ruptured membrane over 


the head and body, to the hind feet. During this o- 
peration, and for ſome time after, by means of ſome- 
thing glutinous, the fore part of the head adheres to 
the vent of the parent. Being thus ſuſpended in the 
ar, it ſoon frees itſelf from the membrane in which it 
was Confined, and, after its limbs are a little ſtrengthen- 
ened, is {ct down on ſome tender ſhoot, and then left to 
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When they firſt come from the pa- 
rent, they are enveloped by a thin membrane, having 
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provide for itſelf. 
2. © In the ſpring-months, there appear on the roſe- 
trees but two generations of aphides, including thoſe 
which immediately proceed from the laſt years eggs; 
the warmth of the ſummer adds ſo much to their ferti- 
lity, that no leſs than five generations ſucceed one ano- 
ther in the interval. One is produced in May, which 
caſts off its covering; while the months of June and 
July each ſupply two more, which caſt off their cover- 
ings three or four times, according to the different 
warmth of the ſeaſon. This frequent change of the 
outward covering 1s the more extraordinary, as it is 
the ofteneſt repeated when the inſe&s come the ſooneſt 
to their growth; which I have ſometimes obſerved to 
happen in ten days, where warmth and plenty of nou- 
riſhment have mutually conſpired. From which conſi- 
derations I am thoroughly convinced that theſe various 
coverings are not connate with the inſe& ; but that 
they are, like the ſcarf-ſkin, ſucceſſively produced. 
« Early in the month of June, ſome of the third 
1 which were produced about the middle of 
ay, after caſting off their laſt covering, diſcover four 
eret wings, much longer than their bodies: and the 
ſame is obſervable in all the ſucceeding generations, 
which are produced during the ſummer- months; with-- 
out, however, diſtinguiſhing any diverſity of ſex, as 
is uſual in ſeveral other kinds of inſets. For ſome 
time before the aphides come to their full growth, it 1s 
eaſy to diſcover which of them will have wings, by a 
remarkable fullneſs of the breaſt, which, in the others, 
1s hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the body. When 
the laſt covering is rejected, the wings, which were be- 
fore folded up in a very narrow compaſs, gradually ex- 
tend themſelves in a moſt ſurpriſing manner, till their 
dimenſions are at laſt very aims Duro But theſe 
winged ones have the peculiarity, that the number of 
them does not ſeem ſo much to depend on their origi- 
nal ſtructure, as on the quantity or quality of the nou- 
riſhment with which they are ſupphed : it being fre- 
quently obſerved, that thoſe on a ſucculent ſhoot have 
few or none with wings among them, while others of 
the ſame generation, on a leſs tender branch, are moſt 
of them winged ; as if only the firſt rudiments of wings 
were compoſed in the former, while nature thought 
proper to expand them in the latter, that they might. 
be more at liberty to ſupply their wants. p 
« The increaſe of theſe inſets in the ſummer- time 
is ſo very great, that, by wounding and exhauſting the 
tender ſhoots, they would frequently ſuppreſs all vege- 
tation, had they not many enemies which reſtrain them. 
To enumerate the variety of other inſeQs that in their 
worm and fly ſtate are conſtantly deſtroying them, 
would exceed the bounds of «the preſent defign : there 
is one, however, ſo ſingular inthe manner of executin 
its purpoſe, that I cannot paſs by it without ſome fur- 
ther notice: This is a very ſmall, black, ichneumon 
fly, with a ſlender body and very long antennæ, which 
darts its pointed tail into the bodies of the aphides, at 
the ſame time depoſiting an egg in each. This egg 
produces a worm, which feeds upon the containing in- 
ſect till it attains its full growth ; when it is ulual 
ly changed to that kind of fly from whence it came. 
In this, however, it is ſometimes prevented by ano- 
ther ſort of ſmall black fly, which wounds this worm 
through its pearl-like habitation ; and by laying one 


its own likeneſs. 
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of its eggs therein, inſtead of the former fly, produces 
I mult, however, further obſerve, 
notwithitanding theſe inſets have many enemies, they 
are not without friends; if we may conſider thoſe as 
ſuch who are very officious in their attendance, for the 
good things they expect to reap thereby. The ant 
and the bee are both of this kind, collecting the ho- 
ney in which the aphides abound; but with this differ- 
ence, that the ants are conſtant viſitors, the bee only 
when flowers arc ſcarce. To which let me alſo add, 
that the ants will ſuck in the delicious nectar while 
the aphides are in the act of diſcharging it from the 
anus; but the bees only collect it from the leaves on 
which this honey-dew has fallen. 

3. „ In the autumn I find three more generations 
of aphides to be produced; two of which make their 
appearance in the month of Auguſt, and the third 
uſually appear before the middle of September. As 
the two firſt differ in no reſpe& from thoſe which we 
meet with in ſummer, it would be waſting time to 
dwell any longer upon them ; but the third, differing 
gremtly from all the reſt, demands our giving it a more 
erious attention, Though all the aphides which have 
hitherto appeared were females, in this tenth genera- 
tion are found ſeveral male inſects; not that they are by 
any means ſo numerous as the females, being only pro- 
duced by a ſmall number of the former generation. 
To which I muſt further add, that I have obſerved 
thoſe which produce males, previouſly to have produced 
a number of females ; which in all reſpe&ts reſembling 
thoſe already deſcribed, I ſhall decline taking into any 
further conſideration. 

The females have at firſt altogether the ſame ap- 
pearance with thoſe of the former generations; but 
in a few days their colour changes from a green to a 
yellow, which is gradually converted into an orange 
colour before they come to their full growth. They 
differ likewiſe in another reſpect, at leaſt from thoſe 
which occur in the ſummer, that all thoſe yellow fe- 
males are without wings. The male inſeQs are how- 
ever ſtill more remarkable, their outward appearance 
readily diſtinguiſhing them from the females of this and 
of all other generations. When firſt produced, they 
are not of a green colour like the reſt, but of a red- 
diſh brown; and have afterwards, when they begin 
to thicken about the breaſt, a dark line along the mid- 
dle of the back. Theſe male inſets come to their full 
growth in about three weeks time, and then caſt off 
their laſt covering; the whole inſect being, after this 
operation, of a bright yellow colour, the wings only 
excepted. But after this they ſoon change to a darker 
yellow, and in a few hours to a very dark brown; if 
we except the body, which is ſomething lighter co- 
loured, and has a reddiſh caſt. They are all of the 
winged ſort ; and the wings, which are white at firſt, 
ſoon become tranſparent, and at length appear like very 
fine black gauze. 

The males no ſooner come to maturity than they 
copulate with the females ; in which act they are rea- 
dily diſcovered, as they remain in conjunction for a 
conſiderable time, and are not eaſily diſturbed. The 
commerce between them continues the whole month of 
October, and may be obſerved at all times of the day, 
though I have found it moſt frequent about noon ; e- 
ſpecially when the weather is moderately warm, and 
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the ſun overcaſt. The females, in a day or two after Apbla 


celebrated by the Cyprians. 
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their intercourſe with the males, I have obſerved to 


lay their eggs; which they uſually do near the budg, *hro 


when they are left to their own choice. Where there 
are a number crowded together, they of courſe inter. 
fere with each other; in which caſe they will frequent. 
ly depoſit their eggs on other parts of the branches, 
or even on the ſpines with which they are beſet.” 

APHLAST UM, in the ancient navigation, a 
wooden ornament, ſhaped like a plume of feathers, 
faſtened on the gooſe's or ſwan's neck uſed by the an- 
cient Greeks in the heads of their ſhips. The Aphla. 
{tum had much the ſame office and effect in a ſhip, that 
the creſt had on the helmet. It ſeems alfo to have had 
this further uſe, viz. by the waving of a party-colour- 
ed ribband faſtened to it, to indicate from what quar- 
ter the wind blew. | 

APHONIA, among phyſicians, ſigniſies a ſuppreſ- 
ſion or total loſs of voice. It is never a primary diſ- 
eaſe, but a conſequence of many different diſorders, 
The cure is to be effected by removing the diſorder 
from whence the Aphonia proceeds. 

APHORISM, a maxim, 'or principle, of a ſcience ; 
or a ſentence which comprehends a great deal in a few 
words. | 

APHRACTI, in the ancient military art, denotes 
open veſſels, without decks or hatches, furniſhed on- 
ly at head and ſtern with croſs planks, whereon the 


men ſtood to fight. 


APHRODISLA, in antiquity, feſtivals kept in ho- 
nour of Venus, the moſt remarkable of which was that 
At this ſolemnity ſeveral 
myſterious rites were practiſed : all who were initiated 
to them offered a piece of money to Venus as an har- 
lot, and received as a token of the goddeſs's favour a 
meaſure of ſalt, and a £x>a0c; the former, becauſe ſalt 
is a concretion of ſea- water, to which Venus was thought 
to owe her birth; the latter, becauſe ſhe was the god- 
deſs of wantonneſs. | 

APHRODISIACS, among phyſicians, medicines 
which increaſe the quantity of ſeed, and create an in- 
clination to venery. 

APH RO DISIA8S, an iſland on the coaſt of Car- 
mania, (Pliny ;) ſacred to Venus, (Arrian). Another 
iſland on the coaſt of Cyrene, with a road for ſhips, 
ry ) called Zaea, or the iſſand of Venus, (Pto- 
emy. 

Ionen an inland city of Caria, called 
the Metropolis, (Ptolemy, Stephanus); ſaid by Suidas 
to have been called Muse. Another of Cilicia, (Pto- 
lemy) ; ſo called from the worſhip and a temple of Ve- 
nus, (Pliny). A third of Thrace, to the north of the 
iſthmus of the Cherſoneſus ; an open town, till ſtrongly 
fortified by Juſtinian, (Procopius). 

APHRODITA, in zoology, an inſect of the or- 
der of vermes molluſca. The body of the aplroditz 
is oval, with many ſmall tentacula or protuberances on 
each ſide, which ſerve as ſo many feet: The mouth is 
cylindrical, at one end of the body, and capable of 
being retracted, with two briſtly tentacula. There 
are | obs ſpecies of this inſect, viz. 1. The aculeata, 
with 32 tentacula, or feet, an inhabitant of the Eu- 
ropean ſeas, and often found in the belly of the cod- 
fiſh. See Plate XXIII. fig. 4. This figure is taken 


from the life. It was found on the ſhore of the ou 
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orth, about a mile eaſt from Leith, by Dr Let- 
ſom, and by him communicated to the proprietors of 
this work. Johnſton, Seba, and other authors, have 
given figures of the aphrodita; but they are not fo 
accurate as could be wiſhed. 2. The ſcabra, of an ob- 
long ſhape, ſcabrous on the back, with about 20 ten- 


tacula. 3. The ſquamata, with 24 feet, and ſcaly on 


the back. 4. The imbricata, is very like the former, 
only its ſcales are more glabrous. n 

APHRONITRE, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by the ancients to a particular kind of natrum. 

APH THE, in medicine, ſmall, round, and ſuper- 
ſicial ulcers arifing in the mouth. The principle ſeat 
of this diſeaſe, is the extremity of the excretory veſ- 
ſels, ſalival glands, and, in ſhort, all glands that fur- 
1iſh a humour like the faliva, as the lips, gums, &c. 
See the Index ſubjoined to Mepicixe. 

APHYLLANTHES, or BLUE MONTPELIER PINK, 
a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the hex- 
andria claſs of plants; of which there is only one ſpe- 
cics known. It is a native of France; the root con- 
fiſts of a number of ſlender, hard, woody, long, and 
contorted fibres : the radical leaves are very numerous, 
two inches long, extremely narrow, and wither very 
quickly. The {talk is round, ſmooth, without a joint 
or knot, naked, and tolerably firm; at its top ſtands a 
ſingle and very beautiful blue flower, arifing from a 
kind of compound imbricated cup. 

APHYTIS, a town of the Cherſoneſus, called Pal- 
lare, in Macedonia, (Pliny) ; famous for an oracle of 
Apollo. 

APIARY, a place where bees are kept. See Apis. 

APIASTER, in ornithology, the trivial name of 
a ſpecies of the merops. See Merors. 

APICES, in botany, the ſame with antheræ “. 

APICIUS. There were at Rome three of that 
name, famous for their gluttony : the ſecond 1s the moſt 
celebrated of the three. He lived under Tiberius, 
ſent immenſe ſums on his belly, and invented divers 
ſorts of cakes which bore his name. He kept as it 
were a ſchool .of gluttony at Rome. After having 
Tent two millions and a half in entertainments, findin 
himſelf very much in debt, he examined into the ſtate 
of his affairs; and ſeeing that he had but 250,000 li- 
vers remaining, he poiſoned himſelf, out ef apprehenſion 
of ſtarving with ſuch a ſum. He had proſtituted him- 
ſelf when very young to Sejanus. 

APINA, or Apinæ, a town of Apulia, built by 
Diomedes, as was alſo Trice, (Pliny). Apinæ and 
Trice is a proverbial ſaying for things trifling and of 
no value, (Martial); and Apinarii was the appellation 
for triflers or buffoons, (Trebellius Pollio.) 

APION, a famous grammarian, born in Egypt, 
wasa profeſſor at Rome in the reign of Tiberius. He 
lied all the arrogance of a mere pedant, and amuſed 
lumſeif with difficult and infignificant inquiries. One 
of his principal works was his Antiquities of E- 
8yPt. | 

APIS, in Pagan mythology, one of the Egyptian 
gods, worſhipped in the form of a living bull. My- 
thologitts fay, that Apis was a king of the Argives, 
who, leaving his dominions to his brother, went into 
Egypt, where he was known under the name of O/rris : 
that he married Iſis; and having civilized the Egyp- 
* ＋ taught them the manner of planting the 
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vine, they revered him after his death as a god, under 
the figure of a bull. See the article Ecyer. 

APIS, or Bx, in zoology, a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of inſecta hymenoptera. The 
mouth is furuiſhed with two jaws, and a proboſcis in- 
folded in a double ſheath; the wings are four in num- 
ber, the two foremoſt covering thoſe behind when at 
reſt: In the anus or tail of the females, and workin 
bees, which are of no ſex, there is a hidden ſting, Lin- 


neæus enumerates no leſs than 55 ſpecies of the apis, 
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I. The mellefica, or honey-bee, is furniſhed with Deſcription 
downy hairs, has a duſky- coloured breaſt, and browniſh of the ho- 


Apis, 
or Bee. 


belly; the tibiæ of the 8 are ciliated, and tranſ- hey - bee. 


verſely ſtreaked on the inſide. Each foot of this bee ter- 
minates in two hooks, with their points oppoſite to each 
other; in the middle of theſe hooks there is a little thin 
appendix, which, when unfolded, enables the bees to 
falten themſelves to glaſs or the moſt poliſhed bodies. 
This part they likewiſe employ for tranſmitting the 
{mall particles of crude wax which they find upon flow- 
ers to the cavity in their thigh, hereafter deſcribed. 
The queen and drones, who never collect wax in this 
manner, have no ſuch cavity. The bee is alſo furniſhed 
with a proboſcis or trunk, which ſerves to extract the 
honey from flowers; and have, beſides, a real mouth 
ſituated in the forepart of the head, with which they 
are able to feed on the farina of flowers, from which 
afterwards is made wax. 'The belly of the bee is di- 
vided into fix rings or joints; which ſomctimes ſhorter 
the body, by ſlipping the one over the other. In the 
inſide of the belly there is a ſmall bladder or reſervoir, 
in which the honey is collected, after having paſſed thro” 
the proboſcis and a narrow pipe which runs through 
the head and breait. This bladder, when full of ho- 


ney» is about the ſize of a ſmall pea. 


2 
The ſting, which is ſituated at the extremity of the Its ſting, 


belly, is a very curious weapon; and, when examined 
by the microſcope, appears of a ſurpriſing ſtructure. 
It has a horny ſheath or ſcabbard, which includes two 
bearded darts. This ſheath ends in a ſharp point, near 
the extremity of which a flit opens, through which, at 
the time of ſtinging, the two bearded darts are pro- 
truded beyond the end of the ſheath ; one of theſe is a 
little longer than the other, and fixes its beard firlt ; and 
the other inſtantly following, they penetrate alternate- 
ly deeper and deeper, taking hold of the fleſh with 
their beards or hooks, till the whole ſting is buried 
in the fleſh; and then a venomous juice is injected 
through the ſame ſheath, from a little bag at the root 
of the ſting, which occaſions an acute pain and ſwellin 
of the part, which fometimes continues ſeveral days. 
But this is beſt prevented by enlarging the wound di- 
rely, to give it ſome diſcharge. This poiſon ſeems 
to owe its miſchievous efficacy to certain pungent ſalts. 
Let a bee be provoked to ſtrike its {ting againſt a plate 
of glaſs, and there will be a drop of the poiſon diſ- 
charged aud left upon the glaſs. This being placed 
under a double microſcope, as the liquor evaporates, 
the ſalts will be ſcen to concrete, forming oblong, 
pointed, clear cryſtals.— Mr Derham counted on the 
ſting of a waſp eight beards on the ſide of each dart, 
ſomewhat like the beards of fiſh-hooks; and the ſame 
number are to be counted on the darts of the bee's 
ſting. When theſe ou = ſtruck deep in the fleſh, 
it 
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if the wounded perſon ſtarts, or diſcompoſes the bee 
before it can diſengage them, the ſting is left behind 
ſticking in the wound; but if he have patience to 
ſtand quiet, the creature brings the hooks down cloſe 
to the ſides of the darts, and withdraws the weapon; 
in which caſe, the wound is always much leſs painful. 
The danger of being ſtung by bees may be in a great 
meaſure prevented by a quiet compoſed behaviour. A 
thouſand bees will fly and buzz about a perſon without 
hurting him, if he ſtand perfectly ſtill, and forbear 
diſturbing them even when near his face; in which caſe, 
he may obſerve them for hours together without dan- 
er : but if he moleſts or beats them away, he uſually 
fuſfers for it. It has been lately affirmed *, that a 
perſon is in perfect ſafety in the midſt of myriads of 
bees, if he but carefully keep his mouth ſhut, and 
breathe gently through the noſtrils only ; the human 
breath, it would ſeem, being peculiarly offenſive to 
their delicate organs: and merely with this precaution, 
it is ſaid, the very hives may be turned up, and even 
part of the comb cut out, while the bees are at work. 
As the honey-bees are both uſeful infects, and en- 
dowed with peculiar inſtincts, we ſhall give a particu- 
lar account of their generation and ceconomy, and of 
the moſt approved methods of managing them. 


I. Or covouv, Ixsrixcrs, &c. of the Hoxry-BEE. 


Wr may conſider a hive of bees as a well peopled ci- 
ty, ir which are commonly found from 15,000 to 18,000 
inhabitants. This city is in itſelf a monarchy ;—com- 
poſed of a queen ; of males, which are the drones; and of 
working bees, which are not of either ſex. The combs, 
which are of pure wax, ſerve as their magazine of ſtores, 
and for the nurſing places of their young offspring. 
There is between the combs a ſpace ſufficient for two 
bees to march abreaſt, without embarraſſing each o- 
ther; and in ſome parts it is more ſpacious. There are 
alſo holes, or narrow paſſes, which croſs the combs tranſ- 
verſely, and are intended to ſhorten the way when the 
bees paſs from one comb to another. 

The queen is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other 
bees, by the form of her body: ſhe is longer and lar- 
ger than they are, and her wings are much ſhorter than 
theirs in proportion to her body; for the wings of the 
other bees cover their whole body, whereas thoſe of 
the queen hardly reach beyond her middle, or end at 
about the third ring of her belly. Her hinder parts 
are more taper than thoſe of the other bees, termina- 
ting ſharper. Her belly and legs are of a deep yellow, 
much reſembling the pureſt gold. The queen, like the 
working bees, * a ſting; contrary to the opinion of 
many writers, who . a taken this for granted, 
becauſe ſhe is extremely pacific. One may handle her, 
turn her, and even teaze her for ſome time, before ſhe 
determines herſelf to vengeance. Her ſting differs not 
from that of the working bee, excepting that it is big- 

er, and a little curved. 

A hive of bees cannot ſubſiſt without a queen, as 
ſhe alone produces their numerous poſterity; and on 
this account their fidelity and attachment to their ſo- 
vereign 18 admirable. 

Mr Wildman, by his dexterity in the management 
of bees, has lately ſurpriſed the whole kingdom. He 


by means of can order a ſwarm to light where he pleaſes, almoſt in- 


the queen, 


ſtantancouſly; he can order them to ſettle on his head, 
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then remove them to his hand; command them to de. 
part and ſettle on a window, table, &c. at pleaſure. 


We ſhall ſubjoin his method of performing theſe — 


in his own words: “ Spectators,” ſays he, wonder 
much at my attacbing bees to different parts of my bo- 
dy, and wiſh much to be poſſeſſed of the ſecret means 
by which I doit. I have unwarily promiſed to reveal 
it; and am therefore under a neceſſity of performin 
that promiſe: but while I declare, that their fear and 
the queen are the chief in theſe operations, I muſt warn 
my readers that there is an art neceſſary to perform it, 
namely practice, which I cannot convey to them, and 
which they cannot ſpeedily attain ; yet till this art is 
attained, the deſtruction of many hives of bees muſt be 
the conſequence; as every one will find on their firſt 
attempt to perform it. | 

6 _ experience has taught me, that as ſoon as I 
turn up a hive, and give it ſome taps on the ſides and 
bottom, the queen immediately appears, to know the 
cauſe of this alarm; but ſoon retires again among her 
people. Being accuſtomed to ſee her ſo often, I readily 
perceive her at firſt glance; and long practice has en- 
abled me to ſeize her inſtantly, with a tenderneſs that 
does not in the leaſt endanger her perſon. This is of 
the utmoſt importance; for the leaſt injury done to her 
brings immediate deſtruction to the hive, if you have 
not a ſpare queen to put in her place, as I have too of- 
ten experienced in my firſt attempts. When poſleſſed 
of her, I can, without injury to her, or exciting that 
degree of reſentment that may tempt her to ſting me, 
lip her into my other hand, and, returning the hive to its 
place, hold her there, till the bees miſſing her, are all 
on wing, and in the utmoſt confuflon. hen the bees 
are thus diſtreſſed, I place the queen where-ever I would 
have the bees to ſettle. The moment a few of them 
diſcover her, they give notice to thoſe near them, and 
thoſe to the reſt; the knowledge of which ſoon be- 
comes ſo general, that in a few minutes they all collect 
themſelves round her; and are ſo happy in having re- 
covered this ſole ſupport of their ſtate, that they will 
long remain * in their ſituation. Nay, the ſcent of 
her body is ſo attractive of them, that the ſlighteſt 
touch of her, along any place or ſubſtance, will attach 
the bees to it, and induce them to purſue any path ſhe 
takes, 

« My attachment to the queen, and my tender re- 
gard for her precious life, makes me moſt ardently wiſh 
that I might here cloſe the detail of this operation, 
which, I am afraid, when attempted by unſkilful hands, 
will coſt many of their lives; but my love of truth 
forces me to declare, that, by practice, I am arrived at 
ſo much dexterity in the management of her, that J 
can, without hurt to her, tie a thread of filk round her 
body, and thus confine her to any part in which ſhe 
might not naturally wiſh to remain; or I ſometimes 
uſe the leſs dangerous way of clipping her wings on 
one fide. 1 

& T ſhall conclude this account in the manner of C. 
Furius Creſinus, who being cited before the Curule E- 
dile and an aſſembly of the people, to anſwer to a charge 
of ſorcery, founded on his reaping much larger crops 
from his ſmall ſpot of ground, than his neighbours did 
from their extenſive fields, produced his ſtrong imple- 
ments of huſbandry, his well-fed oxen, and a baſe young 
woman his daughter; and, pointing to them, * , 
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Theſe, Romans, are my inſtruments of witchcraft; but 
I cannot ſhew you my toil, my ſweats, and anxious 
cares, So may I ſay, Theſe, Britons, are my inſtru- 
ments of witchcraft; but I cannot ſhew you my hours 
of attention to this ſubject, my anxiety and care for 
theſe uſeful inſets; nor can I communicate to you my 
experience, acquired during a courſe of years.“ 

When a queen dies by any accident, the bees of her 
hive immediately ceaſe working, conſume their own 
honey, fly about their own and other hives at unuſual 
hours, when other bees are at reſt, and die rather than 
be without her, on whom alone depends the ſupply of 
future labourers. Her loſs is proclaimed by a clear and 
interrupted Ry ſign ſhould be a warning 
to the owner e bees, to take what honey remains 
in the hive, or to procure them another queen. 

The difſe&ion of the queen-bee ſhews evidently that 
ſhe lays many thouſand eggs; and obſervations as well 
as anatomy evince, that theſe eggs are impregnated by 
the drones or males, in the ſame manner as other inſects 
couple. It is computed that the ovaria of a queen-bee 
contain more than 5000 eggs at one time; and there- 
fore it is not difficult to conceive that a queen-bee may 
produce 10,000 or 12,000 bees, or even more, in the 
ſpace of two months. 

Drones are ſmaller than the queen, and larger than 
the working bees; and in flying they make a greater 
noiſe. If a hive is opened in the beginning of bre 
not a ſingle drone will be found in it; from the middle 
of May to the end of June, hundreds of them will be 
found, commonly from 200 or 300 to 1000 ; and from 
thence to the following ſpring, it would be in vain to 
ſeek for them. They go not out till 11 in the mor- 
ning, and return before fix in the evening. To live, 
ſeems to be their only buſineſs ; yet their diſſection in- 
forms us that they have the male parts of generation, 
and obſervations have aſſured us that they couple with 
the queen. While their preſence is thus neceſſary for 
the queen, or whilſt, in the opinion of many, their 
warmth is neceſſary to cheriſh the young, they are 
ſuffered to enjoy the ſweets of love and life; but as 
ſoon as they become uſeleſs in the hive, the working 
bees declare the moſt cruel war againſt them, and make 
terrible ſlaughter of them. The ſtings of the working 
bees give them an advantage, which more than counter- 
balance the ſize of the drones, who have not any ſting : 
belides, we frequently ſee ſeveral working bees ſet on 
one drone, This war affects not only the bees already 
in life, but even the eggs and maggots ; for the law 
which has pronounced the deſtruction of the males has 
no exception, it extends equally to thoſe which do not 
yet breathe and to thoſe which do ; the hive is cleared 
of every egg, maggot, or nymph ; the whole is torn 
away and carried off. After the ſeaſon proper for in- 
creaſing the number of bees is paſt, and when they 
ſhould attend only to the ſupplying of their magazines 
ſufficiently with winter-ſtores, every veſtige of the 
drones is deſtroyed, to make room for honey. When- 
ever drones are obſerved to remain in a hive late in the 
autumn, it is held to be a bad ſign of the ſtate of the 

ive. 

The working bees compoſe the greateſt body of the 
ſtate, Columella informs us, that the ancients diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſeveral kinds of them. He joins in o- 
pimon with Virgil, who approves of thoſe which are 
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ſmall, oblong, ſmooth, bright, and ſhining, of a gentle 


and mild diſpoſition : © for,“ continues he, * by how 
much the larger and rounder the bee is, by ſo much 
the worſe it is; but if it be fierce and cruel, it 1s the 
worlt of all. The angry diſpoſition of bees of a bet- 
ter character is eaſily Coftened by the frequent intercourſe 
of thoſe who take care of them, for they grow more 
tame when they are often handled.” 
of ages has now eſtabliſhed the ſort of bees which have 
been found to anſwer beſt the purpoſes of keeping 
them. 

The working bees have the care of the hive, collect 
the wax and honey, fabricate and work up the wax, 
build the cells, feed the young, keep the hive clean, 
drive from thence ſtrangers, and employ themſelves in 
all other concerns relating to the hive. 

The working bee has two ſtomachs; one which con- 
tains the honey, and a ſecond in which 1s contained the 
crude wax. The working bees have no parts analo- 
gous to the ovaria of the queen, or that reſemble the 
male organs of the drones. 

The Jing is very neceſſary for a working bee, both 
as an offenſive and as a defenſive weapon : 4 their ho- 
ney and wax excite the envy of many greedy and lazy 
ines ; and they have alſo to defend themſelves againſt 
enemies, who are fonder of eating them than their ho- 
ney. There is likewiſe a time when the drones mult 
be ſacrificed and exterminated for the good of the ſo- 
ciety;z and as they are larger and ſtronger than the 
working bees, theſe laſt would have a very unequal 
match, were it not for this poiſonous ſting. 

There happen alſo amon 
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bees, either of the ſame Of their bat- 


or of different hives, moſt deadly feuds, in which their tles. 


ſtings are their chief weapons, In theſe contefts, great 
{kill may be diſcerned in their manner of pointing the 
ſting between the ſcaly rings which cover their bodies, 
or to ſome other eaſily vulnerable part. The bee which 
firſt gains the advantage remains the conqueftor : tho? 
the victory coſts the victor his life, if he has left his 
ſting in the body of the enemy ; for, with the ſting, 
ſo much of his body is torn out, that death inevi- 
tably follows. Bees have very ſevere conflicts when 
whole hives engage in a pitched battle, and many are 
ſlain on both fides. Their fighting and plundering one 
another ought chiefly to be imputed, as Mr Thorley 
obſerves, to their perfe& abhorrence of ſloth and 
idleneſs, or to their inſatiable thirſt for honey; for 
when, in ſpring or autumn, the weather is fair, but 
no honey can & collected from plants, and is to be 
found only in the hives of other bees, they will venture 
their lives to get it there. 

Dr Warder aſſigns another cauſe of their fighting, 
which is, the neceſſity that the bees are reduced to 
when their own hive has been plundered, at a ſeaſon 
when it is too late for them to repair the loſs by any 
induſtry in the fields. 

Sometimes one of the queens is killed in battle. In 
this caſe, the bees of both hives unite as ſoon as her 
death is generally known among them. All then be- 


come one people ; the vanquiſhed go off with the rob- 
bers, richly laden with their own ſpoils, and return 
every day with their new aſſociates to pillage their old 
habitation. 'This cauſes a throng, unuſual for the ſea- 
ſon, at the door of the hive they are plundering; and 
if the owner lifts it up at night, when all are gone 

SC 7 2 home, 
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home, he will find it empty of inhabitants; though 
there perhaps will remain in it ſome honey, which he 
takes as his property. 

When two ſwarms take flight at the ſame time, they 
ſometimes quarrel, and great numbers are deftroyed on 
both ſides, till one of the queens is ſlain. This ends 
the conteſt, and the bees of both ſides unite under the 
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dations of the combs ſo that there ſhall be no more 
between them than what is ſufficient for two bees to 


paſs, yet they ſometimes place thoſe beginings of tw —— 


combs too far aſunder; and, in this caſe, in order to fill 
up part of the void ſpace ariſing from that bad diſpo- 
ſition, they carry their combs on obliquely, to make 


them gradually approach each other. This void ſpace 

10 ſurviving ſovereign. i is ſometimes ſo conliderable, that the bees build in it an 

Their la- When the bees begin to work in their hives, they intermediate comb, which they terminate as ſoon as the 

bours. divide themſelves into four companies: one of which original combs have only their due diſtances. As the 

roves in the fields in ſearch of materials; another em- combs would be apt, when full, to overcome by their 

ploys itſelf in laying out the bottom and partitions of weight all the ſecurity which the bees can give them 

their cells; a third is employed in making the infide againſt falling; they who prepare hives, ſet in them, 

ſmooth from the corners and angles; and the fourth croſſwiſe, Ricks, which ſerve as props to the combs, 

company bring food for the reſt, or relieve thoſe who and fave the bees a great deal of labour. It is not caſy 

return with their reſpective burdens. But they are not to diſcover the particular manner of their working; 

kept conſtant to one employment; they often — for, notwithſtanding the many contrivances uſed for this 

the taſks aſſigned them: thoſe that have been at work, purpoſe, there are ſuch numbers in continual motion, 

being permitted to go abroad; and thoſe that have and ſucceed one another with ſuch rapidity, that no- 

been in the fields already, take their places. They thing but confuſion apears to the fight. Some of them, 

ſeem even to have ſigns, by which they underftand each however, have been obſerved carrying pieces of wax in 

other : for when any of them want food, it hends down their talons, and running to the places where they are 

its trunk to the bee from whom it is expected, which at work upon the combs. Theſe they faſten to the 

then opens its honey-bag, and lets ſome drops fall in- work by means of the ſame talons. Each bee is em- 

to the other's mouth, which is at that time opened to ployed but a very ſhort time in this way: but there is 

receive it. Their dil:gence and labour is ſo great, that, ſo great a number of them that go on in a conſtant 

in a day's time, they are able to make cells which lie ſucceſſion, that the comb increaſes very perceptibly. 

h upon each other numerous enough to contain 3000 Befides theſe, there are others that run about beating 

11 * bees. the work with their wings and the hinder part of their 

Of _ In the plan and formation of theſe cells, they diſco- body, probably with a view to make it more firm and 
COMmDs, 2 ; 


ver a moſt wonderful ſagacity. In conſtructing habita- 
tions within a limited compaſs, an architect would have 
three objects in view: firſt, to uſe the ſmalleſt quantity 
that can be of materials; next, to give to the edifice 
the greateſt capacity on a determined ſpace ; and third- 
ly, to employ the ſpot in ſuch a manner that none of 
it may be loſt. On examination, it will be found that 
the bees have obtained all theſe advantages in the hex- 
agonal form of their cells : for, firſt, there is an œco-— 
nomy of wax, as the circumference of one cell makes 

art of the circumferences of thoſe contiguous to it ; 
F.condly, the economy of the ſpot, as theſe cells which 
Join to one another leave no void between them ; and 
thirdly, the greateſt capacity or ſpace ; as, of all the 


ſolid. 


Whilſt part of the bees are occupied in forming the 
cells, others are employed in perfecting and poliſhing 
thoſe that are new modelled. This operation is per- 
formed by their talons, taking off every thing that is 
rough and uneven. Theſe poliſhers are not ſo deſultory 
in their operations as thoſe that make the cells; they 
work long and diligently, never intermitting their la- 
bour, excepting to carry out of the cell the particles 
of wax which they take off in poliſhing. Theſe par- 
ticles are not allowed to be loſt; others are ready to 
receive them from the poliſhers, and to employ them 
in ſome other part of the work. 
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The balls which we ſee attached to the legs of bees Of thei 
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figures which can be contiguous, that with ſix ſides returning to the hives are not wax, but a powder col- _— 
gives the largeſt area. This thriftineſs prompts them lected from the ſtamina of flowers, and yet brought to , — 
to make the partitions of their cells thin; yet they are the ſtate of wax. The ſubſtance of theſe balls, heated jjons, 
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conſtructed ſo as that the ſolidity may compenſate for 
the ſcantineſs of materials. The parts moſt liable to 
injury are the entrance of the cells. Theſe the bees 
take care to ſtrengthen, by adding = round the 
circumference of the apertures a fillet of wax, by which 
means this mouth is three or four times thicker than 
the ſides: and they are {trengthened at the bottom by 
the angle formed by the bottom of three cells falling 
in the middle of an oppoſite cell. The combs lie pa- 
rallel to each other; and there is left between every 
one of them, a ſpace which ſerves as a ſtreet, broad e- 
nough for two bees to paſs by each other. There are 
holes which go quite ron the combs, and ſerve as 
lanes for the bees to paſs from one comb to another, 
without being obliged to go a great way about. When 
they begin their combs, they form at the top of the 


" hive a root or ſtay to the whole edifice, which is to 


bang from it. Though they generally lay the foun- 


in any veſſe], does not melt as wax would do, but be- 1. :: 


comes dry, and hardens : it may even be reduced to a 
coal. If thrown into water, it will ſink ; whereas wax 
ſwims. To reduce this crude ſubſtance into wax, it 
muſt firſt be digeſted in the body of the bee. 

Every bee, when it leaves the hive to colle& this 
precious ſtore, enters into the cup of the flower, par- 
ticularly ſuch as ſeem charged with the greateſt quanti- 
ties of this yellow farina. As the animal's body is co- 
vered over with hair, it rolls itſelf within the flower, 
and ſoon becomes quite covered with the duſt, which 
it ſoon after bruſhes off with its two hind legs, and 
kneads into two little balls. Ia the thighs of the hind- 
legs there-are two cavities, edged with hair ; and into 
theſe, as into a baſket, the animal ſticks its pellets. 
Thus employed, the bee flies from flower to flower, in- 
creaſing its ſtore, and adding to its ſtock of wax; un- 
til the ball, upon each thigh, becomes as big as a grain 
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er: by this time, having got a ſufficient load, 

of pePP ack the beſt of its . ao to the hive. 

After the bees have brought home this crude ſub- 
lance, they eat it by degrees; or, at otlier times, 
three or four bees come and eaſe the loaded bee, by 
eating each of them a ſhare, the loaded bee giving them 
i hint ſo to do. Hunger is not the motive of their 
thus eating the balls of waxy matter, eſpecially when 
a ſwarm is firſt bived ; but it is their defire to provide a 
ſpeedy ſupply of real wax for P the combs. At 
other times, when there is no immediate want of wax, 
the bees lay this matter up in repoſitories, to keep it 
in tore. _ 
. When this waxy matter is ſwallowed, it is, by the 
diveſtive powers of the bee, converted into real wax, 
which the bees again ane as they work it up into 
combs ; for it is only while thus ſoft and pliant from 
the tomach, that they can fabricate it properly. That 
the wax thus employed is taken from their ſtomachs, 
appears from their making a conſiderable quantity of 
comb ſoon after they are hived, and even on any tree or 
ſhrub where they have reſted but a ſhort while before 
their being hived, though no balls were viſible on their 
legs, excepting thoſe of a few which may be juſt re- 
turned from the field. This is farther confirmed by 
what happened in a ſwarm newly hived : for two days 
together, from the time of their quitting their former 
home, it rained conſtantly ; inſomuch that not one bee 
was able to ſtir out during that time : yet at the end of 
the two days, they had made a comb 15 or 16 inches 
long, and thick in proportion. | ; 

The crude wax, when brought home by the bees, is 
often of as different colours as are the flowers from 
which it is collected: but the new combs are always of a 
white colour, which is afterwards changed only by the 
impurities ariſing from the ſteam, &c. of the bees. 

Bees colle& crude wax alſo for food; for if this was 
not the caſe, there wonld be no want of wax after the 
combs are made : but they are obſerved, even in old 
luves, to return in great numbers loaded with ſuch mat- 
ter, which is depoſited in particular cells, and is known 
by the name of bee-bread. We may gueſs that they 
conſume a great deal of this ſubſtance in food, by the 
quantity collected, which, by computation, may in ſome 
hives amount to an hundred weight in a ſeaſon, whilſt 


the real wax in ſuch an hive does not perhaps exceed 
two pounds. 


. It is well known that the habitation of bees ought 


to be very cloſe ; and what their hives want, from the 
negligence or unſkilfulneſs of man, theſe animals ſup- 
ply by their own induſtry : ſo that it is their princi al 
care, when firſt hived, to ſtop up all the crannies. For 
this purpoſe they make uſe of a reſinous gum, which is 
more tenacious than wax, and differs greatly from it. 
Phis the ancients called propolis : it will grow confi- 
derably hard. in the hive ; tho? it will in ſome meaſure 
ſoften by heat; and is often found different in conſi- 
tence, colour, and ſmell. It has generally an agree- 
able aromatic odour when it is warmed; and by ſome it 
is confidered as a moſt grateful perfume. When the 
es begin to work with it, it is ſoft ; but it acquires a 
lirmer conſiſtence every day; till at length it aſſumes 
a brown colour, and becomes much harder than wax. 
Ihe bees carry it on their hinder legs ; and ſome think 
wis met with on the birch, the willow, and poplar. 
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However it is procured, it is certain that they plaſter 
the inſide of their hives with this compoſition. 
Honey is originally a juice digeſted in plants, which 14 
ſweats through their pores, and chiefly in their flowers, 3. The ho- 
or is contained in reſervoirs in which nature ſtores it. 
The bees ſometimes penetrate into theſe ſtores, and at 
other times find the liquor exſuded. This they collect 
in their ſtomachs ; ſo that, when loaded with it, they 
ſeem, to an inattentive eye, to come home without any 
booty at all. 
Beſides the liquor already mentioned, which is ob- 
tained from the flowers of plants, another ſubſtance, 
called honey-denu *, has been diſcovered, of which the 4. — 
bees are equally fond. Of this ſubſtance there are two = "os "a | 
kinds, both deriving their origin from vegetables, tho? 
in very different ways. | 
The firſt kind, the only one known to huſbandmen, 
and which paſſes for a dew that falls on trees, is no 0- 
ther than a mild ſweet juice, which, having circulated 
through the veſſels of vegetables, is ſeparated in proper 
reſervoirs in the flowers, or on the leaves, where it is 
properly called the honey-dew : ſomctimes it is depoſited 
in the pith, as in the ſugar- cane; and, at other times, 
in the juice of pulpy ſummer-fruits, when ripe. Such 
is the origin of the manna which is collected on the aſh 
and maple of Calabria and Briangon, where it flows in 
great plenty from the leaves and trunks of theſe trees, 
and thickens into the form in which it is uſually ſeen. 
The ſecond kind of honey-dew, which is the chief 
reſource of bees after the ſpring-flowers and dew by 
tranſpiration on leaves are paſt, owes its origin to a 
ſmall mean inſect *, the excrement thrown out by which, * See the ar- 
makes a part of the moſt delicate honey we ever taſte, ticles Apis 
From whatever ſource the bees have collected their 227 Honc5- 
honey, the inſtant they return home, they ſeek cells in 
which they may difgorge and depoſit their loads. 
They have two ſorts of itores : one which conſiſts of 
honey laid up for the winter; and the other of honey 
intended for accidental uſe, in caſe of bad weather, and 
for ſuch bees as do not go abroad in ſearch of it. Their 
method of ſecuring each of theſe is different. They 
have in each cell a thicker ſubſtance, which is placed 
over the honey, to prevent its running out of the cell ; 
and that ſubſtance is raiſed gradually as the cell is fill- 
ed, till the bees, finding that the cell cannot contain 
any more, cloſe it with a covering of wax, not to be 
opened till times of want, or during the winter. 15 
It has been already obſerved, that the cells are in- Of the man- 
tended for other purpoſes beſides being places of ſtore "ak 3 
for honey. One of the chief uſes is, their being nur- ; 
ſeries for the young. The cells for thoſe which are to 
be working bees, are commonly half an inch deep; 
thoſe for drones, three quarters of an inch; and thoſe - 
which are intended for keeping of honey only, till 
deeper. This accounts for the inequalities obſerved in 
the ſurface of combs. 
The queen-bee is generally concealed in the moſt ſe- 
cret part of the hive, and is never viſible but when the 
lays her eggs in ſuch combs as are expoſed to ſight. 
When ſhe = appear, ſhe is always attended by ten or 
a dozen of the common ſort, who form a kind of re- 
tinue, and follow her wherever ſhe goes with a ſedate 
and grave tread. Before ſhe lays her eggs, ſhe exa- 
mines the cells where ſhe deſigns to lay them; and if 
ſhe finds that they contain neither honey, wax, nor 
any 
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any embryo, ſhe introduces the poſterior part of her cells are ſacrificed to ſerve as a baſis and ſupport to it, 
body into a cell, and fixes to the bottom of it a ſmall It is placed almoſt perpendicular to the common cellz 
white egg, which is compoſed of a thin white mem- the largeſt end being uppermoſt. The lower end is 
brane, full of a whitiſh liquor. In this manner ſhe open till the ſeaſon for cloling it comes, or till the mas. 
des on, till ſhe fills as many cells as ſhe has eggs to got is ready for transformation. It would be difficult 
fo, which are generally many thouſands.” After the to conceive how a tender maggot can remain in a cell 
eggs lie whe days in the cells, they 1 7 in the form turned bottom upmoſt, if we did not find it buried in 
of ſmall caterpillars; and generally lie twiſted round, a ſubſtance ſcarcely fluid, and if it was not in itſelf, at 
fo that the two extremities touch each other. The firſt, ſmall and light enough to be ſuſpended in this 
bees then ſupply them with a little honey for food, the clammy paſte. As it grows, it fills all the upper and 
quantity of which they increaſe till the eighth day from larger part of the cell. As ſoon as the young queen 
the birth of the caterpillar. After this, the bees diſ- comes out of her cell, that cell is deſtroyed, and its 
cover no more care about their young ; but ſtop up the place is ſupplied by common cells ; but as the foun. 
mouths of the cells with wax. The embryos lie in this dation of the royal cell is left, this part of the comb 
ſtate twelve days, during which time they undergo is found thicker than any other. There are ſeveral 
ſurpriſing changes. They firſt change their ſituation ſuch cells prepared: for the queen lays from ſeven or 
in the cells, and inſtead of being rolled up, they ex- eight to 20 royal maggots; and if there was only one 
tend themſelves along, and place their heads towards reared in each hive, the ſwarms might often want a 
the mouth of the cell; after this, the head of the worm conductreſs. Many accidents may alſo deſtroy the little 
begins to have a ſmall extenſion, which is the rudiment maggot, before it becomes a bee. It is therefore ne- 
of the proboſcis: upon this head there is likewiſe a — that the queen ſhould lay more than one of theſe 
black point; and at a little diſtance from this point, a royal eggs; and there are ſeveral young queens in the 
black ſtreak upon the back: the firſt lineaments of beginning of the ſummer, more than one of which of- 
the feet likewiſe appear; but they are very ſmall. After ten takes flight when a ſwarm departs. 
thehead is formed, and the proboſcis lengthened, all the A young queen is in a condition to lead 2 ſwarm 
other parts diſplay themſelves — ; ſo that the from a hive in which ſhe was born, in four or five days 
whole worm or embryo is changed into an aurelia or after ſhe has appeared in it with wings: and when ſhe 
nymph, which is the fly almoſt perfect, except that it has reſolved on her journey, her eggs have been alrea- 
is yet white and ſoft, and wants that cruſt with which dy impregnated; as appears evidently from there bein 
it is afterwards covered. By this transformation the ſwarms among which there is not a ſingle male, — 
worm is ſtripped of a white thin pellicle, which adheres from eggs having been found in cells within 24 hours 
to the ſides of the cell. The young bee being ſtripped after the ſettling of the ſwarm. The bees of a ſwarm 
of this pellicle, and all the parts being anbolded by are in a great hurry when they know that their queen 
degrees, and changed thro? ſucceſſive colours from yel- is ready to lay. In this caſe, they give to their new 
low to black, arrives at perfection on the 20 day; cells but part of the depth they are to have, and defer 
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when ſhe cuts, with her jaws or talons, the covering of the finiſhing of them till they have traced the number 
wax upon the mouth of the cells, and iſſues out. When of cells requiſite for the — 4 time. The cells firſt 
the young bees firſt get out of the cell, they appear made are intended only for working bees; theſe being 
drowſy, but ſoon acquire agility and command of their the moſt neceſſary. q 
members ; for they have been often obſerved to go to When the hive is become too much crowded, by the 0 l. 


the fields, and return loaded with wax the ſame day addition of the young brood, a part of the bees think "I 
that they iſſue from the cells. As ſoon as a young bee of finding themſelves a more commodious habitation, 
quits its cell, one of the old ones takes off the wax-co- and with that view ſingle out the moſt forward of the 
ver, and kneads and employs the wax for ſome other young queens. A new ſwarm is therefore conſtantly 
purpoſe : Another of them repairs and cleanſes the compoſed of one queen at leaſt, and of ſeveral thou- 
cell, removing the pellicle and other ſordes which was ſand working bees, as well as of ſome hundreds of 
left by the young one. drones. 'The working bees are ſome old, ſome young. 
The eggs from which drones are to proceed, are, as Scarce has the colony arrived at its new habitation, 
already obſerved, laid in larger cells than thoſe of the when the working bees labour with the utmoſt dili- 
working bees. The coverings of theſe cells, when the gence to procure materials for food and building. 
drones are in their nymph-ſtate, are convex or ſwelling Their principal aim is not only to have cells in which 
outward, whilſt the cells of the working bees are flat. they may depoſit their honey. A ſtronger motive ſeems 
This, with the privilege of leading idle effeminate lives, to animate them. They ſeem to know that their queen 
and not working for the public ſtock, is what diſtin- is in haſte to lay her eggs. Their induſtry is ſuch, that 
guiſhes the drones. in twenty-four hours they will have made combs twen- 
The bees depart from their uſual ſtile of building ty inches long, and wide in proportion, They make 
when they are to raiſe cells for bringing up ſuch mag- more wax during the firſt fortnight, if the ſeaſon 1s fa- 
gots as will become queens. Theſe are of a longiſh vourable, than they do during all the reſt of the yur 
oblong form, having one end bigger than the other, Other bees are at the ſame time buſy in ſtopping à 
with their exterior Grface full of little cavities. Wax, the holes and crevices they find in their new ow, 
which is employed with ſo geometrical a thriftineſs in order to guard againſt the entrance of inſects _ 
the raiſing of hexagonal cells, is expended with pro- covet their honey, their wax, or themſelves ; and allo 
fuſion in the cell which is to be the cradle of a royal to exclude the cold air, for it 1s indiſpenſibly neceſſarj 
maggot. They ſometimes fix it in the middle, and at that they be lodged warm. f 5 
other times on one ſide of a comb. Several common When the bees firſt ſettle in ſwarming, indeed yr 
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they at any time reſt themſelves, there is ſomething 


: very particular in their method of taking their repoſe. 


I: is done, by collecting themſelves in a heap, and hang- 
ine to each other by their feet. They ſometimes ex- 
tend theſe heaps to a conſiderable length. It would 
ſcem probable to us, that the bees from which the o- 
thers hang muſt have a conſiderable weight ſuſpended 
to them. All that can be ſaid is, that the bees muſt 
und this to be a ſituation agreeable to themſelves. They 
may perhaps have a method of diſtending themſelves 
with air, thereby to leſfen their ſpecific gravity ; in the 
{ame manner as fiſhes do, 1n order to alter their gravity 
compared with water. 

When a ſwarm divides into two or more bands, 
which ſettle ſeparately ; this diviſion is a ſure ſign that 
there are two or more queens among them. One of 
theſe cluſters is generally larger than the other. The 
bees of the ſmaller cluſter, or cluſters, detach them- 
{elves by little and little, till at laſt the whole, together 
with the queen or queens, unite with the larger cluſter, 
As ſoon as the bees are ſettled, the ſupernumerary 


queen, or queens, muſt be ſacriticed to the peace and 


tranquillity of the hive. This execution generally 
raiſes a conſiderable commotion in the hive; and ſeve- 
ral other bees, as well as the queen or queens, loſe 
their lives. Their bodies may be obſerved on the 
ground, near the hive. The queen that is choſen is of 
a more reddiſh colour than thoſe which are deſtroyed : 
ſo that fruitfulneſs ſeems to be a great motive of pre- 
ference in bees; for the nearer they are to the time of 
Jaying their eggs, the bigger, larger, and more ſhi- 
ning are their bodies. The method of hiving theſe 
ſwarms will be explained hereafter ; ſee nꝰ 2. 

Beſides the capital inſtincts above mentioned, bees 
are poſſeſſed of others, ſome of which are equally ne- 
ceſſary for their preſervation and happineſs. They 
anxiouſly provide againſt the entrance of inſects into 
the hive, by gluing up with wax the ſmalleſt holes in 
the ſkep. Some ſtand as centinels at the mouth of the 
live, to prevent inſects of any kind from getting in. 
But if a ſnail, or other large inſe&, ſhould get in, 
notwithſtanding all reſiſtance, they ſting it to death ; 
and then cover it over with a coat of propolis, to pre- 
vent the bad ſmell or maggots which might proceed 
from the putrefaction of ſuch a large animal. Bees 
ſeem to be warned of the appearance of bad weather 
by ſome particular feeling. It ſometimes happens, e- 
ven when they are very aſſiduous and buſy, that they 
on a ſudden ceaſe from their work; not a ſingle one 
ſtirs out ; and thoſe that are abroad hurry home in ſuch 
prodigious crowds, that the doors of their habitations 


are too ſmall to admit them. On this occaſion, look up 


to the ſky, and you will ſoon diſcover ſome of thoſe 
black clouds which denote impending rain, Whether 
they ſee the clouds gathering for it, as ſome imagine, 
or whether (as is much more probable) they feel ſome 
other effects of it upon their bodies, is not yet deter- 
mined; but it is certain, that no bee is ever cau ght even 
in what we call a ſudden ſhower, unleſs it have been 
at a very great diſtance from the hive, or have been be- 
fore injured by ſome accident, or be ſickly, and unable 
to fly ſo faſt as the reſt, — Cold is a great enemy to them. 
To defend themſelves againſt its effects during a cold 
winter, they crowd together iti the middle of the hive, 
ad buzz about, and thereby excite a warmth which 


1 


I 
is often perceptible by laying the hand upon the glaſs- 
windows of the hive.—They ſeem to underſtand one 
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another by the motions of their wings: When the 


queen wants to quit the hive, ſhe gives a little buzz, 
and all the others immediately follow her example, and 
retire along with her. 


IT. Of the ManactmenT of Bees, and moſt approved 


Inventions for ſaving their Lives while we take their 


Honey and Wax. 
I. Of the Apiary, and Hives. 


8 
Columella directs Of the api. 


that the apiary face the ſouth, and be ſituated in a . 


place neither too hot, nor too much expoſed to the 
cold : that it be in a valley, in order that the loaded 
bees may with the greater eaſe deſcend to their homes: 
that it be near the manſion-houſe, on account of the 
conveniency of watching them; but ſo ſituated as not 
to be expoſed to noiſome ſmells, or to the din of men 
or cattle : that it be ſurrounded with a wall, which 
however ſhould not riſe above three feet high: that, if 
poſſible, a running ſtream be near them; or, if that 
cannot be, that water be brought near them in troughs, 
with pebbles or ſmall ſtones in the water, for the | Ti 
to reſt on while they drink; or that the water be con- 
fined within gently declining banks, in order that the 
bees may have ſafe acceſs to it; they not being able to 
produce either combs, honey, or food for their mag- 
gots, without water: that the neighbourhood of ri- 
vers or baſons of water with high banks be avoided, 
becauſe winds may whirl the bees into them, and they 
cannot eafily get on ſhore from thence to dry them- 
ſelves; and that the garden in which the apiary ſtands 
be well furniſhed with ſuch plants as afford the bees 
plenty of good paſture. The trees in this garden 
ſhould be of the dwarf kind, and their heads buſhy, in 
order that the ſwarms which ſettle on them may be the 
more eaſily hived. 

The proprietor ſhould be particularly attentive that 
the bees have alſo in their neighbourhood ſuch plants as 
yield-them plenty of food. Columella enumerates ma- 
ny of theſe fitted to a warm climate : among them he 
mentions thyme, the oak, the pine, the ſweet- ſmelling 
cedar, and all fruit trees. Experience has taught us, 
that furze, broom, muſtard, clover, heath, &c. are 
excellent for this purpoſe. Pliny recommends broom, 
in particular, as a plant exceediugly grateful and very 
profitable to bees. 
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With regard to hives, thoſe made of ſtraw are ge Of hives, 
I 


rally preferred, on ſeveral accounts: they are not liable 
to be over-heated by the rays of the ſun; they keep 
out cold better than wood or any other materials; 
and the cheapneſs renders the purchaſe of them eaſy. 
As the ingenious Mr Wildman's hives are reckoned to 
be of a preferable conſtruction to any other, we ſhall 
give an account of them in his own words. 

„My hives,” ſays he, © are ſeven inches in height, 
and ten in width. The ſides are upright, ſo that the 
top and bottom are of the ſame diameter. A hive holds 
nearly a peck. In the upper row of ſtraw, there is a 
hoop of about half an inch in breadth; to which are 
nailed five bars of deal, full a quarter of an inch in 
thickneſs, and an inch and quarter wide, and half an 
inch aſunder from one another; a narrow ſhort bar is 
nailed at each fide, half an inch diſtant from the bars 


next them, in order to All vp the remaining parts of 
| the 
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the circle; ſo that there are in all ſeven bars of deal, 
to which the bees ſix their combs. The ſpace of half 
an inch between the bars allows a ſufficient and eaſy 
paſſage for the bees from one comb to another. In or- 
der to give great ſteadineſs to the combs, ſo that, up- 
on moving the hive, the combs may not fall off, or in- 
cline out of their direction, a ftick ſhould be run thro” 
the middle of the hive, in a direction directly a-croſs 
the bars, or at right angles with them. When the 
hives are made, a piece of wood ſhould be worked in- 
to the lower row of ſtraw, long enough to allow a door 
for the bees, of four inches 2 and half an inch 
in beight. | 

The proprietor of the bees ſhould provide himſelf 
with ſeveral flat covers of ſtraw, worked of the fame 
thickneſs as the hives, and a foot in diameter, that ſo 
it may be of the fame width as the outſide of the hives. 
Before the cover is applied to the hive, a piece of clean 
paper, of the ſize of the top of the hive, ſhould be 
laid over it; and a coat of cow-dung, which is the leaſt 
apt to crack of any cement eafily to be obtained, ſhould 
be laid all round the circumference of the hive. Let 
the cover be laid upon this, and made faſt to the hive 
with a packing-needle and pack-thread, ſo that nei- 
ther cold nor vermin may enter. 

„ Lach hive ſhould ſtand ſingle on a piece of deal, 
or other wood, ſomewhat larger than the bottom of the 
hive : That part of the ſtand which is at the mouth of 
the hive ſhould proje& ſome inches, for the bees to reſt 
on when they return from the field. This ſtand ſhould 


be ſupported upon a fingle poſt, two and a half feet 
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high; to which it ſhould be ſcrewed very ſecurely, that 
high winds, or other accidents, may not blow down 
both ſtand and hive. A quantity of ſoot mixed with 
barley- chaff ſhould be ſtrewed on the ground round the 
poſt ; which will effectually prevent ants, ſlugs, and 
other vermin, from riſing up to the hive. 'The ſoot 
and chaff ſhould, from time to time, he renewed as it 
is blown or waſhcd away; though, as it 1s ſheltered 
by the ſtand, it remains a conſiderable time, eſpecially 
if care be taken that no weeds rife through it. Weeds, 
indeed, ſhould not be permitted to riſe near the hive ; 
for they may give ſhelter to vermin which may be hurt- 
ful to the bees. 

The ſtands for bees ſhould be four yards aſunder; 
or, if the apiary will not admit of ſo much, as far a- 
ſunder as may be, that the bees of one hive may not 
interfere with thoſe of another hive, as is ſometimes the 
caſe when the hives are near one another or on the 
fame ſtand; for the bees, miſtaking there own hives, 
light ſometimes at the wrong door, and a fray enſues, 
in which one or more may loſe their lives. 

The perſon who intends to erect an apiary, ſhould 
purchaſe a proper number of hives at the latter part of 


fing hives of the year, when they are cheapeſt. The hives ſhould 


Bees. 


be full of combs, and well ſtored with bees. The pur- 
chaſer ſhould examine the combs, in order to know the 
age of the hives. The combs of that ſeaſon are white, 


thoſe of the former year are of a darkiſh yellow ; and 
where the combs are black, the hives ſhould be rejected, 
becauſe old hives are moſt liable to vermin, and other 
accidents. 

elf the number of hives wanted were not purchaſed 
in the autumn, it will be neceſſary to remedy this ne- 


gle& after the ſeverity of the cold is paſt in the ſpring. 


11 
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At this ſeaſon, bees which are in good condition will 


get into the fields early in the morning, return loaded, oi 
„ 05 


enter boldly, and do not come out of the hive in bad 
weather; for when they do, this indicatgs they are in 
great want of proviſions, They are alett on the leaſt 
diſturbance, and by the loudneſs of their humming we 


judge of their ſtrength. They preſerve their hives free 


from all filth, and are ready to defend it ag 
enemy that approaches. 

The ſummer is an improper time for buying bees 
becauſe the heat of the weather ſoftens the wax, and 
thereby renders the combs liable to break, if they are 
not very well ſecured. The honey too, being then thin. 
ner than at other times, is more apt to run out of the 
cells; which is attended with a double diſadvantage 
namely, the loſs of the honey, and the daubing of the 
bees, whereby many of them may be deſtroyed. A 
brit and ftrong ſwarm may indeed be purchaſed ; and, 
if I-ave can be obtained, permitted to ſtand in the fame 

arden till the autumn; but, if leave is not obtained, 
8 may be carricd away in the night after it has been 
ved, 

I ſuppoſe, that, in the ſtocks purchaſed, the bees 
are in hives of the old conſtruction. The only direc- 
tion here neceſſary is, that the firſt ſwarm from theſe 
ſtocks ſhould be put into one of my hives ; and that 
another of my hives ſhould in a few days be put under 
the old ſtock, in order to prevent its ſwarming again.“ 


ainſt every 


2. Of Hiving. Bees, as has been already obſerved, Of * 
never {warm till the hive be too much crowded by the th: ſa 


young brood. They firſt begin to ſwarm in May, or 
in the end of April, but co or later according to 
the warmth of the ſeaſon. They ſeldom ſwarm betore 
ten in the morning, and ſeldom later than three in the 
afternoon, We may know when they are about to 
ſwarm, by claſters of them hanging on the outſide of 
the hive, and by the drones appearing abroad more 
than uſual : But the moſt certain ſign is, when the bees 
refrain from flying into the fields, though the ſeaſon be 
inviting. Juſt before they take flight, there is an un- 
common filence in the hive ; after this, as ſoon as one 
takes flight, they all follow. Before the ſubſequent 
ſwarmings, there 1s a great noiſe in the hives, which 
is — to be occaſioned by a conteſt whether the 
young or the old queen ihould go out. When the bees 
of a ſwarm fly too high, they are made to deſcend 
lower, by throwing handfuls of ſand or duſt among 
them, which they probably miſtake for rain. For the 
ſame purpoſe, it is uſual to beat on a kettle or frying- 
pan: This practice may have taken its riſe from ob- 
ſerving that thunder or any great noiſe prompts ſuch 
bees as are in the fields to return home. 

As ſoon as the ſwarm is ſettled, the bees which 
compoſe it ſhould be got into a hive with all convenient 
ſpeed, to prevent their taking wing again. If they 
ſettle on a ſmall branch of a tree, eaſy to come at, it 
may be cut off and laid upon a cloth; the hive bong 
ready immediately to put over them. If the branc 
cannot be conveniently cut, the bees may be ſwept from 
off it into a hive. Lodge but the queen into the hive, 
and the reſt will ſoon follow. If the bees muſt be con- 
ſiderably diſturbed in order to get them into a hive, 
the moſt adviſable way is to let them remain in the place 
where they have pitched, till the evening, when there 


is leſs danger of their taking wing. If it be 4 
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the other hive down into it. 


1 


upon, the branches there may be rubbed with rue, or 
elder- leaves, or any other thing diſtaſteful to them, to 
revent their — to it. 

The hive employed on this occaſion ſhould be clean- 
ed with the utmoſt care, and its inſide be rubbed very 
hard with a coarſe cloth, to get off the looſe ſtraws, 
or other impurities, which might coſt them a great 
deal of time and labour to gnaw away. It may then be 
rubbed with 1. herbs or flowers, the ſmell of 
which is agreeable to the bees; or with honey. 

The hive ſhould not be immediately ſet on the ſtool 
where it is to remain; but ſhould be kept near the place 
at which the bees ſettled, till the evening, leſt ſome 
ſtragglers ſhould be loſt. It ſhould be ſhaded, either 
with boughs, or with a cloth, that the too great heat 
of the ſun may not annoy the bees. 

We ſometimes ſee a ſwarm of bees, after having left 
their hive, and even alighted upon a tree, return to 
their firſt abode. This never happens but when the 
young queen did not come forth with them, for want 
of ſtrength, or perhaps courage to truſt to her wings for 
the firſt time; or poſſibly from a conſciouſneſs of her 
not being impregnated. a 

When a ſwarm is too few in number for a hive, an- 
other may be added. The uſual method of thus unit- 
ing ſwarms is very eaſy. Spread a cloth at night upon 
the ground cloſe to the hive in which the two caſts 
or ſwarms are to be united; lay a ſtick a-croſs this 
cloth; then fetch the hive with the new ſwarm, ſet it 
over the ſtick, give a ſmart ſtroke on the top of the 
hive, and all the bees will drop down upon the cloth, 
in a cluſter. This done, throw aſide the empty hive, 
take the other from off the ſtool, and ſet this laſt over 
the bees, who will ſoon aſcend into it, mix with thoſe 
already there, and become one and the ſame family. 
Others, inſtead of ſtriking the bees down upon the 
cloth, place with its bottom upmoſt the hive in which 
the united ſwarms are to live, and ſtrike the bees of 
The former of theſe hives 
is then reſtored to its natural ſituation, and the bees of 
both hives ſoon unite. If ſome bees {till adhere to the 
other hive, they may be bruſhed off on the cloth, and 
they will ſoon join their brethren. Or one may take 
the following method, which gives leſs diſturbance to 
the bees. Set with its mouth upmoſt the hive into 
which the young ſwarm has been put, and ſet upon it 
the other hive. 'The bees in the lower hive, finding 
themſelves in an inverted ſituation, will ſoon aſcend in- 
to the upper. 

Though all writers acknowledge, that one of the 
queens is conſtantly flain on theſe occaſions, and gene- 
rally a conſiderable number of the working bees; yet 
none of them, Columella excepted, has propoſed the 
caly remedy of killing the queen of the latter caſt or 
warm before the union is made; a means by which 
the lives of the working bees may be preſerved. This 
may be done, either by intoxicating them, and then 
picking her out; or by ſearching her out when the bees 
are beaten down upon the cloth ; for this being done 
in the night, to prevent the battle which might other- 
wiſe enſue, there will be no great difficulty in finding 
er. 

A large ſwarm may weigh 1 pounds, and ſo 


PT leſs, to one pound: conſequently a very good 
OL, 


MS 
that they till hover about the place they firſt alighted one may weigh five or fix pounds. All ſuch as weigh 
leſs than four pounds ſhould be ſtrengthened, by uni- 

— The ſize 
of the hive ſnould be proportioned to the number of 
the bees; and, as a general rule, it ſnould be rather 
under than over fized, becauſe bees require to be kept 


tice of Italy in his time. 
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ting to each of them a leſs numerous 


warmer than a large hive will admit of. 


3. Of ſhifting the Abode of Bees. 


ments may certainly be made in the eſſential article of 
providing plenty of paſture for bees, whenever this ſub- 
ject ſhall be more carefully attended to than it has hi- 
therto been. A rich corn country is well known to be 
a barren deſart to them during the moſt conſiderable 
part of the year; and therefore the practice of other 
nations, in ſhifting the places of abode of their bees, 
well deſerves our imitation. | 


Apis, 


or Bee. 
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Columella informs us, that, as few places are ſo hap- Lib. ix. c. 14. 


pily ſituated as to afford the bees proper paſture both 
in the beginning of the ſeaſon and alſo in the autumn, 
it was the advice of Celſus, that, after the vernal pa- 
ſtures are conſumed, the bees ſhould be tranſported to 
places abounding with autumnal flowers ; as was prac- 


tiſed by conveying the bees from Achaia to Attica, 


from Eubœa and the Cyclad iſlands to Scyrus ; and 
alſo in Sicily, where they were brought to Hybla from 
. other 


parts of the iſland. 


We find by Pliny, that this was likewiſe the prac- Lib. xxi. 


And this is ſtill the 


practice of 


% As ſoon,” ſays he, ag 12 
the ſpring-food for bees has failed in the valleys near 
our towns, the hives of bees are put into boats, and 
carried up againſt the ftream of the river, in the night, 
in ſearch of better pafture. The bees go out in the 
morning in queſt of proviſions, and return regularly to 
their hives in the boats, with the ſtores they have col- 
lected. This method is continued, till the ſinking of 
the boats to a certain depth in the water ſhews that 
the hives are ſufficiently full; and they are then car- 
ried back to their former homes, where their honey 1s 
taken out of them.” 
the Italians who live near the banks of the Po, (the 
river which Pliny inſtanced particularly in the above- 
quoted paſſage). 


M. Maillet relates, in his curious deſcription of E- V+. lt. 


ave got poſſeſſion of that country, there yet remain 


in it ſeveral footſteps of the induſtry and ſkill of the 
ancient Egyptians. 
trivances 18, their ſending their bees annually into di- 
ſtant countries, in order to procure them ſuſtenance 
there, at a time when they could not find any at home; 
and their afterwards bringing them back, like ſhepherds 
who ſhould travel with their flocks, and make them feed 
as they go. 
tants of lower Egypt, that all plants bloſſomed, and 
the fruits of the earth ripened, above fix weeks earlier 
in upper Egypt than with them. They applied this 

eir bees; and the means then made uſe of 
by them, to enable theſe uſefully induſtrious inſects to 
reap advantage from the more forward itate of nature 
there, were exactly the ſame as are now praQtiſed, for the 
like purpoſe, in that country. About the end of Oc- 
tober, all ſuch inhabitants of the lower Egypt as have 
hives of bees, embark them on the Nile, and convey 
them upon that river quite into upper Egypt; obſer- 
ving to time it ſo that they arrive there juſt when rag 
inunda- 


One of their moſt admirable con- 


It was obſerved by the ancient inhabi- 


14 


gypt, that, * ſpite of the ignorance and ruſticity which-p. 24- 
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inundation is withdrawn, the lands have been ſown, and 
the flowers begin to bud. The hives thus ſent are mark- 
ed and numbered by their reſpective owners, and pla- 
ced pyramidically in boats prepared for the purpoſe. 
After they have remained ſome days at their fartheſt 
ſtation, and are ſuppoſed to have gathered all the wax 
and honey they could find in the fields within two or 
three leagues around; their conductors convey them, 
in the ſame boats, two or three leagues lower down, 
and there leave the laborious inſe&s ſo long time as is 
neceſſary for them to collect all the riches of this ſpot. 
Thus, the nearer they come to the place of their more 
permanent abode, they find the productions of the earth, 
and the plants which afford them food, forward in pro- 
portion. In fine, about the beginning of February, 
after having travelled through the whole length of E- 
Febr. gathering all the rich produce of the delightful 
anks of the Nile, they arrive at the mouth of that ri- 
ver, towards the ocean; from whence they ſet out, and 
from whence they are now returned to their ſeveral 
homes: for care is taken to keep an exact regiſter of 
every diſtrict from whence the hives were ſent in the 
beginning of the ſeaſon, of their numbers, of the names 
of the perſons who ſent them, and likewiſe of the mark 
or number of the boat in which they were placed.” 

In many parts of France, floating bee-houſes are 
very common. . They have on board one barge, three- 
ſcore or an hundred bee-hives, well defended from the 
inclemency of an accidental ſtorm. With theſe the 
owners ſuffer themſc]ves to float gently down the river, 
the bees continually choofing their flowery pallre a- 
long the banks of the ſtream ; and thus a ſingle float- 
ing bee-houſe yields the proprietor a conſiderable in- 
come. 

They have alſo a method of tranſporting their bees 
by land, well worth our imitation in many parts of 
this kingdom. Their firſt care is, to examine thoſe hives, 
ſome of whoſe honey-combs might be broken or ſepa- 
rated by the jolting of the vehicle ; they are made faſt 
one to the other, and againſt the ſides of the hive, by 
means of ſmall ſticks, which may be diſpoſed different - 
ly as occaſion will point out. This being done, every 
hive is ſet upon a packing-cloth, or ſomething like it, 
the threads of which are very wide : the ſides of this 
cloth are then turned up, and laid on the outſide of 
each hive, in which ſtate they are tied together with 
a piece of ſmall pack-thread wound ſeveral times round 
the hive. As many hives as a cart built for that pur- 
poſe will hold, are afterwards placed in this vehicle. 
The hives are ſet two and two, the whole length of the 
cart. Over theſe are placed others; which make, as 
it were, a ſecond {tory or bed of hives. Thoſe which 
are ſtored with combs ſhould always be turned topſy- 
turvy. It 1s for the ſake of their combs, and to fix 
them the better, that they are diſpoſed in this manner; 
for ſuch as have but a fmall quantity of combs in them, 
are placed in their natural ſituation. Care is taken in 
this ſtowage, not to let one hive ſtop up another; it 
being eſſentially neceſlary for the bees to have air; and 
it is for this reaſon they are wrapped up in a coarſe 
cloth, the threads of which were wove very wide, in or- 
der that the air may have a free paſſage, and leſſen the 
heat wluch theſe inſects raiſe in their hives; eſpecially 
when they move about very tumultuouſly, as often hap- 
pens in theſe carts. Thoſe uſed for this purpoſe in 


1 
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Vevre, hold from 30 to 48 hives. As ſoon as all are 
thus ſtowed, the caravans ſet out. If the ſeaſon is ſul. 
try, they travel only in the night; but a proper ad. 
vantage is made of cool days. Theſe caravans do 
not go faſt, The horſes muſt not be permitted even 
to trot; they are led ſlowly, and through the ſmooth. 
eſt roads. When there are not combs in the hives ſuf. 
ficient to ſupport the bees during their journey, the 
owner takes the earlieſt opportunity of reſting them 
wherever they can collect wax. The hives are taken 
out of the cart, then ſet upon the ground, and aſter re- 
moving the cloth from over them, the bees go forth in 
ſearch of food. The firſt field they come to | ufo them 
as an inn. In the evening, as ſoon as they are all re- 
turned, the hives are ſhut up; and being placed again 


in the cart, they proceed in their journey. When the 


caravan is arrived at the journey's end, the hives are 
diſtributed in the gardens, or in the fields adjacent to 
the houſes of different peaſants, who, for a very ſmall 
reward, undertake to look after them. Thus it is that, 
in ſuch ſpots as do not abound in flowers at all ſeaſons, 
means are found to ſupply the bees with food during 
the whole year. 

Theſe inſtances of the great advantages which at- 
tend ſhifting of bees in ſearch of paſture, afford an ex- 
cellent leſſon to many places in this kingdom: they di- 
rect particularly the inhabitants of the rich vales, where 
the harveſt for bees ends early, to remove their ſtocks 
to places which abound in heath, this plant continuin 
in bloom during a confiderable part of autumn, — 
yielding great plenty of food to bees. Thoſe in the 
neighbourhood of hills and mountains will ſave the becs 
a great deal of labour, by taking alſo the advantage of 
ſhifting their places of abode. 


4+. Of feeding and defending Bees in Winter. Provi- Nang. 
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dence has ordained, that inſects which feed on leaves, mentefi 


flowers, and green ſucculent plants, are in an inſenſible 
or torpid [tate from the time that the winter's cold has de- 
prived them of the means of ſubſiſtence. Thus the bees, 
during the winter, are in ſo lethargie a ſtate, that little 
food ſupports them: but as the weather is very change- 
able, and every warm or ſunny day revives them, and 
prompts them to return to exerciſe, food becomes ne- 
ceſſary on theſe occaſions. 

Many hives of bees, which are thought to die of cold 
in the winter, in truth die of famine ; when a rainy 
ſummer has hindered the bees from laying in a ſufficient 
ſtore of proviſions. The hives ſhould therefore be care- 
fully examined in the autumn, and ſhould then weigh 
at leaſt 18 pounds. : 

Columella deſcribes an annual diſtemper which ſeizes 
bees in the {pring, when the ſpurge bloſſoms, and the 
elm diſcloſes its ſeeds; for that, being allured by the 
firſt flowers, they feed ſo greedily upon them, that they 
ſurfeit themſelves, and die of a looſeneſs, if they are not 
ſpeedily relieved. ; 

The authors of the Maiſon Ruſtigue impute this pur- 

ing to the bees feeding on pure honey, which does not 
3 a food ſufficiently ſubltantfal for them, unleſs they 
have bee-bread to eat at the ſame time; and adviſe gi- 
ving them a honey-comb taken from another hive, the 
cells of which are filled with crude wax or bee- bread. 

There is (till, however, a want of experiments to aſ- 
certain both the time and the manner in which bees 


ſhould be fed. The common practice is to feed mow 


in winter 
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in the autumn, giving them as much honey as will bring 
the whole weight of the hive to near 20 pounds,” To 
this end, the honey is diluted with water, and then put 
into an empty comb, ſplit reeds, or, as Columella di- 
rects, upon clean wool, which the bees will fuck per- 
fectly dry. But the dilution with water makes the ho- 
ney apt to be candied, and honey in that ſtate is preju- 
dicial to bees. X 
The following directions given in the * Ru- 
e weak 
hives, in September, with ſuch a portion of combs full 
of honey taken from other haves, as ſhall be judged to be 
a ſufficient ſupply for them. In order to do this, turn 
up the weak hive, after taking the precaution of de- 
fending yourſelf with the ſmoke of rags, cut out the 
empty combs, and put the full ones in their place; where 
ſccure them with pieces of wood run a-croſs, in ſuch 
manner that they may not fall down when the hive is 
returned to its place. 'The bees will ſoon fix them more 
elfectually. If this method be thought too trouble- 
ſome, ſet under the hive a plate of liquid honey, un- 
mixed with water, with ſtraws laid a-croſs it, and over 
theſe a paper pierced full of holes, through which the 
bees will ſuck the honey without daubing themſelves. 
This ſhould be done in cloudy or rainy weather, when 
the bees ſtir lealt abroad; and the hive ſhould be co- 
vered, to protect the bees from robbers, who might be 
allured to it by the ſmell of the honey, 

Another circumſtance which may render it very ne- 
ceſſary to feed the bees, is, when ſeveral days of bad 
weather enſue immediately after they have ſwarmed ; 
for then, being deſtitute of every ſupply beyond what 
they carried with them, they may be in great danger 
of (tarving. In this caſe, honey ſhould be given them 
in proportion to the duration of the bad weather. 

The degree of cold which bees can endure has not 
been aſcertained. We find that they live in the cold 
parts of Ruſſia, and often in hollow trees, without any 
care being taken of them. Their hives are frequently 
made of the bark of trees, which does not afford them 
much protection from cold, Mr White, therefore, ju- 
diciouſly obſerves, that bees which ſtand on the north 
ſide of a building whoſe height intercepts the ſun's 
beams all the winter, will waſte leſs of their proviſions 
(almoſt by half) than others which ſtand in the ſun: 
for coming ſeldom forth, they eat little ; and yet, in 
the ſpring, are as forward to work and ſwarm, as thoſe 
which had twice as much honey in the autumn before. 
The owner ſhould, however, examine their {tate in the 
winter; and if he finds, that, inſtead of being cluſtered 
between the combs, they fall down in numbers un the 
ſtool or bottom of the hive, the hive ſhould be carried 
to a warmer place, where they will ſoon recover. He 
muſt be cautious in returning them again to the cold, 
Iſt the honey be candied. | 

Where the winters are extremely ſevere, the authors 
of the Maiſon Ruſtique adviſe, to lay on the bottom of 
an old caſk the depth of half a foot of very dry earth, 
powdered, and preſſed down hard, and to ſet on this the 
tool with the hive; then, to preſerve a communication 
with the air, which is abſolutely neceſſary, to cut a hole 
in the caſk, oppolite to the mouth of the hive, and place 
a piece of reed, or of alder made hollow, from the mouth 
of the hive to the hole in the caſk; and after this to 
cover the hive with more of the ſame dry earth, If 
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there be any room to fear that the bees will not have a 
ſufſiciency of food, a plate with honey, covered as be- 
fore directed, may be put under the hive. If the num- 
ber of hives be great, boxes may be made of deals nail- 
ed together, deep enough to contain the hives when 
covered with dry earth. The bees will thus remain all 
the winter free from any danger from cold, hunger, or 
enemies. 

5. Of taking the Honey and Wax. 
is uſual, in ſeizin 


rob them alſo o 


their lives. The common method 
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the ſtores of theſe little animals, to _ the 
ne and 


the wax. 


is, That when thoſe which are doomed for ſlaughter Common 
have been marked out (which is generally done in method in 
September), a hole is dug near the hive, and a ſtick, this coun- 


at the end of which 1s a ra 
in melted brimſtone, being fuck in that hole, the 
rag is ſet on fire, the hive is immediately ſet over it, 
and the earth is inſtantly thrown up all around, ſo 
that none of the ſmoke can eſcape, In a quarter of 
an hour, all the bees are ſeemingly dead; and they will 
ſoon after be irrecoverably ſo, 1 being buried in the 
earth that is returned back into the hole. By this laſt 
means it is that they are abſolutely killed: for it has 
been found by experiment, that all the bees which have 
been affected only by the fume of the brimſtone, reco- 
ver again, excepting ſuch as have been finged or hurt 
by the flame. Hence it is evident, that the fume of 
brimſtone might be uſed for intoxicating the bees, with 
ſome few precautions. The heavieſt and the lighteſt 
hives are alike treated in this manner; the former, be- 
cauſe they yield the moſt profit, with an immediate re- 
turn; and the latter, becauſe they would not be able. 
to ſurvive the winter. Thoſe hives which weigh from 
15to 20 pounds are thought to be the ſit teſt for keeping. 
More humane and judicious methods were practiſed by 


that has been dipped.*” 


7. 


the ancients ; andthe following ſimple method is at this + Vide C 
day practiſed in Greece, degenerate as it is. Mount welle, lib. ix. 


Hymethus is celebrated for the beſt honey in all Greece. 


c. 15. and 
Varrs de Re 


This mountain was not Jeſs famous in times paſt for Ruſtica 


bees and admirable honey; the ancients believing 
bees were firſt bred here, and that all other bees were 
but colonies from this mountain; which if ſo, we aſſu- 
red ourſelves that it muſt be from this part of the moun- 
tain that the colonies were ſent ; both becauſe the ho- 
ney here made is the beſt, and that here they never de- 
ſtroy the bees. It is of a good conſiſtence, of a fair gold- 
colour, and the ſame quantity ſweetens more water than 
the like quantity of any other doth. I no ſooner knew 
that they never deſtroy or impair the ſtock of bees in 
taking away their honey, but I was inquiſitive to un- 
derſtand their method of ordering the bees; which be- 
ing an art ſo worthy the — of the curious, I 
ſhall not think it beſide the purpoſe, to relate what I 
ſaw, and was informed of to that effect by ſuch as had 
{kill in that place. 

Ahe hives they keep their bees in are made of wil- 
lows or oſiers, faſhioned like our common duſt-baſkets, 
wide at top and narrow at the bottom, and plaſtered 
with clay or loam within and without. They are ſet 


that. Ii. iii. c. 16. 
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Greek me- 
thod of ſha- 
ring the ho- 
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Wheeler's 
Journey inte 
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p. 411, 


See 


as in fig. 13. with the wide end uppermoſt. The tops 21 Pl. XXV. 


are covered with broad flat ſticks, which are alſo pla- 
ſtered over with clay; and, to ſecure them from the 
weather, they cover them with a tuft of ſtraw, as we 
do. Along each of theſe ſticks, the bees faſten their 
combs; ſo that a comb may be taken out whole, with- 
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Mr Thor- 
ley's obſer- 
vations, &c. 


conſiſts in numbers), and conſequently their 
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out the leaſt bruiſing, and with the greateſt eaſe ima- 

mable. To increaſe them in ſpring-time, that is in 
March or April, until the beginning of May, they di- 
vide them; firſt ſeparating the {ticks on which the 
combs and bees are Fiſtened, from one another, with a 
knife: ſo, taking out the firſt comb and bees together 
on each fide, they put them into another baſket, in the 
ſame order as they were taken out, until they have e- 
qually divided them. After this, when they are both 
again accommodated with ſticks and plaſter, they ſet 
the new baſket-in the place of the old one, and the old 
one in ſome new place. And all this they do in the 
middle of the day, at ſuch time as the greateſt part of 
the bees are abroad; who at their coming home, with- 


out much difficulty, by this means divide themſelves e- 


qually. This device hinders them from ſwarming and 
flying away. In Auguſt, they take out their honey. 
This they do in the day-time alſo, while they are a- 
broad ; the bees being thereby, ſay they, diſturbed 
leaſt: at which time they take out the combs laden 
with honey, as before; tliat is, beginning at each out- 
Bide, and ſo taking away, until they have left only ſuch 
a quantity of combs, in the middle, as they judge will 
be ſufficient to maintain the bees in winter; ſweeping 
thoſe bees that are on the combs into the baſket again, 
and then covering it with new ſticks and plaſter.” 

The Greek method above related was introduced in- 
to France in 1754, as we are informed by M. de Reau- 
mur and Du Hamel, in the Memoirs of the Royal A- 
cademy for that year, p. 331. 

Attempts have been made in our own country, to 
attain the deſirable end of getting the honey and wax 
without deſtroying the bees; the moſt approved of 
which we ſhall now relate as conciſely as poſſible. 

Mr Thorley, in his Inquiry into the Nature, Order, 
and Government of Bees, thinks colomes preferable to 
hives, for the following reaſons: Fir/?, The more cer- 
tain preſervation of very many thouſands of theſe uſe- 
ful creatures; ſecondly, Their greater ſtrength (which 
reater 
ſafety from robbers; thirdly, Their greater wealth, a- 
riſing from the united labours of the greater number. 
He tells us, that he has in fome ſummers taken two 
boxes filled with honey from one colony; and yet ſuf- 
ficient ſtore has been left for their maintenance durin 
the winter; each box weighing 40 pounds. Add to 
theſe advantages, the pleaſure of viewing them, with 
the greateſt Pety, at all feaſons, even in their buſieſt 
time of gathering, and their requiring a much leſs at- 
tendance in ſwarming time. The bees thus managed 
are alſo, more effeQtually ſecured from wet and cold, 
from mice and other vermin. 

His boxes are made of deal, which, being ſpungy, 
ſucks up the breath of the bees ſooner than a more ſo- 
lid wood would do. Yellow dram-deal thoroughly ſea- 
ſoned is the beſt. 

An octagon, being nearer to a ſphere, is better than 
a ſquare form; for as the bees, in winter, lie in a round 
body near the centre of the hive, a due heat is then 
conveyed to all the out-parts, and the honey is kept 
from candying. 

The dimenſions which Mr Thorley, after many years 
experience, recommends for the boxes, are ten inches 
depth, and 12 or 14 inches breadth in the inſide. He 
bas tried boxes containing a'buſhel or more, but found 
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them not to anſwer the deſign like thoſe of a leffer ſize. 
The larger are much longer in filling; ſo that it is later 
ere you come to reap the fruits of the labour of the 
bees: nor is the honey there ſo good and fine, the 
effluvia even of their own bodies tainting it. 
The beſt and pureſt honey is that which is gathered 
in the firſt five or ſix weeks: and in boxes of lel. di- 
menſions you may take in a month or little more, pro- 
vided the ſeaſon be favourable, a box full of the fneſ 
honey. 
The top of the box ſhould be made of an entire board 

a full inch thick after it has been planed; and it ſhould 
roje& on all fides at leaſt an inch beyond the dimen. 
Los of the box. In the middle of this top there muſt 
be a hole five inches ſquare, for a communication be- 
tween the boxes ; and this hole ſhould be covered with 
a ſliding ſhutter, of deal or elm, running eafily in a 
groove over the back window. The eight pannels, 
nine inches deep, and three quarters of an inch thick 
when planed, are to be let into the top ſo far as to 
keep them in their proper places ; to be ſecured at the 
corners with plates of braſs, and to be cramped with 
wires at the bottom, to keep them firm : for the heat 
in ſummer will try their ſtrength. There ſhould be a 
laſs-window behind, fixed in a frame, with a thin 
— two ſmall braſs hinges, and a button to 
faſten it. This window will be ſufficient for inſpecting 
the progreſs of the bees. Two braſs handles, one on 
each ſide, are neceſſary to lift up the box: theſe ſhould 
be fixed in with two thin plates of iron, near three in- 
ches long, ſo as to turn up and down, and put three 
inches below the top-board, which is nailed cole down 
with ſprigs to the other parts of the box, 
Thoſe who chuſe a frame within, to which the bees 
may faſten their combs, need only uſe a couple of deal 
ſticks of an inch ſquare, placed a-croſs the box, and 
ſupported by two pins of braſs ; one an inch and half 
below the top, and the other two inches below it; 
by which means the combs will quickly find a reft. 
One thing more, which perfects the work, is, a paſ- 
ſage, four or five inches long, and leſs than half an inch 
deep, for the bees to go in and out at the bottom of 
the box. "0 
1. In keeping bees in colonies, an houſe is neceſſary, Maag, 

or at leaſt a ſhade ; without which the weather, eſpe- 8 
cially the heat of the ſun, would ſoon rend the boxes to 1 male 
pieces. of taking 
Your houſe may be made of any boards you pleaſe, their her 
but deal is the beſt. Of whatever ſort the materials and 7. 
are, the houſe muſt be painted, to ſecure it from the 
weather. 
The length of this houſe, we will ſuppoſe for ix co- 
tonies, ſhould be full 12 feet and an half, and each co- 
lony ſhould ſtand a foot diſtance from the other. It 
ſhould be three feet and an half high, to admit four 
boxes one upon another; but if only three boxes are 
employed, two feet eight inches will be ſufficient. Its 
breadth in the inſide ſhould be two feet. The four 
corner-poſts ſhould be made of oak, and well fixed in 
the ground, that no ſtormy winds may overturn it; and 
all the rails ſhould be of oak, ſupported by ſeveral up- 
rights of the ſame, before and behind, that they may 
not yield or fink under 6, 7, or 800 weight, or up- 
wards. The floor of the houſe (about two feet from 
the ground) ſhould be ſtrong and ſmooth, that the 
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loweſt box may ftand cloſe to it. 

This floor may be made with boards or planks of 
deal the full length of the bee-houſe; or, which is pre- 
ferable, with a board or 1 to each colony, of two 
ſeet four inches long, and fixed down to the rails; and 
that part which appears at the front of the houſe may 
he cut into a ſemicircle, as a proper alighting place 
for the bees. Plane it to a ſlope, that the wet may 
fall off, When this floor to a ſingle colony wants to 
be repaired, it may eaſily be removed, and another be 
placed in its room, without — the other colo- 
nies, or touching any other part of the floor. 

Upon this floor, at ual diſtances, all your colonies 
muſt be placed, againſt a door or paſſage cut in the 
front of the houſe. | 
Only obſerve farther, to prevent any falſe ſtep, that 
as the top-board ef the box (being a full inch broader 
than the other part) will not permit the two mouths 
to come together, you muſt cut a third in a piece of 
deal of a ſufficient breadth, and place it between the 
other two, ſo cloſe, that not a bee may get that way 
into the houſe. And fixing the ſaid piece of deal down 
to the floor with two lath-nails, you will find after- 
wards to be of ſervice, when you have occaſion either 
to raiſe a colony, or take a box of honey, and may prove 
a means of preventing a great deal of trouble and miſ- 
chief. 

The houſe being in this forwardneſs, you may co- 
ver it to your own mind, with boards, fine ſlates, or 
tiles. But contrive their poſition ſo as to carry off the 
wet, and keep out the cold, rain, ſnow, or whatever 
might any way hurt and prejudice them. 

he back-doors may be made of half-inch deal, two 
of them to ſhut cloſe in a rabbet, cut in an upright pil- 
lar, which may be ſo contrived, às to take in and out, 
by a mortiſe in the bottom rail, and a notch in the in- 
ſide of the upper rail, and faſtened with a ſtrong haſp. 
Place theſe pillars in the ſpaces between the colonies. 

Concluding your houſe made after this model, with- 
out front doors, a weather-board will be very neceſſary 
to carry the water off from the places where the bees 
ſettle and reſt. 

17 Good painting will be a t preſervative. Forget 
5, Manager not to paint the mouths of your colonies with different 

— colours, as red, white, blue, yellow, & c. in form of a 
r half- moon, or ſquare, that the bees may the better 
of taking know their own home. Such diverſity will be a direc- 
ſe, their hoo tion to them. | 
als and wa Thus your bees are kept warm in the coldeſt winter; 

and in the hotteſt ſummer greatly refreſhed by the cool 
air, the back-doors being ſet open, without any air- 
holes made in the boxes. 
Dr Warder obſerves, that in June, July, and Au- 
guſt, when the colonies come to be very full, and the 
weather proves very hot, the appearance of a ſhower 
drives the bees home in ſuch crowds, that prefling to 
get in, they ſtop the paſſage ſo cloſe, that thoſe with- 
in are almoſt ſuffocated for want of air; which makes 
theſe laſt ſo uneaſy, that they are like mad things. In 
this extremity, he has lifted the whole colony up a little 
on one fide; and by thus giving them air, has ſoon 
quieted them. He has known them, he ſays, come 
Pouring out, on ſuch an occaſion, in number ſufficient 
to have filled at once two or three quarts; as if they 
had been going to ſwarm, To prevent this inconve- 
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nience, he adviſes eutting a hole two inches ſquare in 
about the middle of one of the hinder pannels of each 
box. Over this hole, nail, in the inſide of the box, a 
ag of tin-plate punched full of holes ſo ſmall that a 

ee cannot creep through them; and have over it, on 
the outſide, a very thin ſlider, made to run in ves; 
ſo that, when it is thruſt home, all may be cloſe and 
warm; and when it is opened, in very hot weather, the 
air may paſs through the holes, and prevent the ſuffo- 
_ heat. Or holes may be bored in the pannels 
= —_ on ſuch an emergency, in a colony already 
ettled. 

Such a thorough paſſage for the air may be conve- 
nient in extreme A. which is ſometimes ſo great as 
to make the honey run out of the combs. e Me- 
moirs of the truly laudable Berne Society, for the year 
1764, give us a particular inſtance of this, when they 
ſay, that, in 1761, many in Swiſſerland were obliged 
to {mother their bees, when they ſaw the honey and 
wax trickling down ; not knowing any other remedy 
for the loſſes they daily ſuſtained. Some ſhaded their 
hives from the ſun, or covered them with clothes wet 
ſeveral times a-day, and watered the ground all a- 
round. 

The beſt time to plant the colonies is, either in 
ſpring with new ſtocks full of bees, or in ſummer with 
ſwarms, If ſwarms are uſed, procure, if poſſible, two 
of the ſame day : hive them either in two boxes, or in 
a hive and a box: at night, place them in the bee-houſe, 
one over the other; and, with a knife and a little lime 
and hair, ſtop cloſe the mouth of the hive, or upper 
box, ſo that not a bee may be able to go in or out, but 
at the front- door. This done, you will, in a week or 
ten days, with pleaſure ſee the combs appear in the 
boxes ; but if it be an hive, nothing can be ſeen til] the 
bees have wrought down into the box. Never plant a 
colony with a ſingle ſwarm, as Mr Thorley ſays he has 
ſometimes done, but with little facceſs. 

When the ſecond box, or the box under the hive, 
appears full of bees and combs, it is time to raiſe your 
colony. This ſhould be done in the duſk of the even- 
ing, and in the following manner. 

Place your empty box, with the ſliding ſhutter drawn 
back, behind the houſe, near the colony that is to be 
raiſed, and at nearly the height of the floor: then, lift- 
ting up the colony with what expedition you can, let 
the empty box be put in the place where it is to ſtand, 
and the,colony upon it; and ſhut up the mouth of the 
then upper box with lime and hair, as before directed. 

When, by the help of the windows in the back of 
the boxes, you find the middle box full of combs, and 
a quantity of honey ſealed up in it, the loweſt box half 
full of combs, and few bees in the uppermoſt box, pro- 
ceed thus. 

About five o' clock in the afternoon, drive cloſe, with 
a mallet, the ſliding ſhutter under the hive or box that 
is to be taken from the colony. If the combs are new, 
the ſhutter may be forced home without a mallet ; but 
be ſure it be cloſe, that no bees may aſcend into the 
hive or box to be removed. After this, ſhut cloſe the 
doors of your houſe, and leave the bees thus cut off from 


the reſt of their companions, for the ſpace of half an 


hour or more. In this ſpace of time, having loſt their 


queen, they will fill themſelves with honey, and be im- 
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patient to be ſet at liberty. 
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If, in this interval, you examine the box or boxes 
beneath, and obſerve all to be quiet in them, you may 
be confident that the queen is there, and in ſafety. 
Hereupon raiſe the back part of the hive or box ſo far, 
by a piece of wood flipped under it, as to give the pri- 
ſoners room to come out, and they will return to their 
fellows : then lifting the box from off the colony, and 
turning its bottom upmoſt, cover it with a cloth all 
night ; and the next morning, when this cloth 1s re- 
moved, the bees that have remained in it will return to 
the colony. Thus you have a hive or box of honey, 
and all your bees ſafe. 

If the bees do not all come out in this manner, Dr 
Warder's method may be followed, eſpecially if it be 
with a hive. It is, to place the hive with the ſmall end 
downward in a pail, peck, or flower-pot, ſo as to make 
it ſtand firm: then to take an empty hive, and ſet it 
upon the former, and to draw a cloth tight round the 
— of the two hives, ſo that none of the bees may 
be able to get out: after this, to ſtrike the full hive 
ſo ſmartly as to diſturb the bees that are in it, but with 
ſuch pauſes between the ſtrokes as to allow them time 
to aſcend into the empty hive, which muſt be held faſt 
whilſt this is doing, left it fall off by the ſhaking of 
the other. When you perceive by the noiſe of the 
bees in the upper hive, that they are got into this laſt, 
carry it to a cloth ſpread for this purpoſe before the 
colony, with one end faſtened to the landing- place, 
and knock them out upon it: they will ſoon crawl u 
the cloth, and join their fellows, who will gladly re- 
ceive them. 

Mr Thorley next gives an account of his narcotic, and 
of the manner of uling it. 

The method which he has purſued with great ſuc- 
ceſs, for many years, and which he recommends to the 
public, as the moſt effectual for preſerving bees in com- 
mon hives, is incorporation, or uniting two ſtocks into 
one, by the help of a peculiar fume or opiate, which 
will put them entirely in your power for a time, to di- 
vide and diſpoſe of at pleaſure. But as that dominion 
over them will be of fhort duration, you muſt be expe- 
ditious in this bufinets. 

The queen is immediately to be ſearched for, and 
killed. Hives which have ſwarmed twice, and are con- 
ſequently reduced in their numbers, are the fitteſt to 
be joined together, as this will greatly ſtrengthen and 
improve them. If a hive which you would take is 
both rich in honey, and full of bees, it is but dividing 
the bees into two parts, and putting them into two 
boxes, inſtead of one. Examine whether the {ſtock to 
which you intend to join the bees of another, have ho- 
ney enongh 1n it to maintain the bees of both: it ſhould 
weigh full 20 pounds. 

The narcotic, or ſtupifying fume, is made with the 
fungus maximus or pulverulentus, the large muſhroom, 
commonly known by the name of bunt, puckfi/?, or 
frog- checſo. It is as big as a man's head, or bigger: 
when ripe, it is of a brown colour, turns to powder, 
and is exceeding light. Put one of theſe pucks into a 
large paper, preſs 1t thereia to two-thirds or near half 
the bulk of its former ſize, and tie it up very cloſe ; 
then put it into an oven ſome time after the houſehold 
bread has been drawn, and let it remain there all night: 
when it is dry enough to hold fire, it is fit for uſe. The 
manner of uling it is thus: 
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Cut off a piece of the puck, as large as a hen's egg, 
and fix it in the end of a {mall ſtick ſlit for that hes... 
and ſharpened at the other end; which place fo that the 

uck may hang near the middle of an empty hive, 

his hive muſt be ſet with the mouth upward, in a pail 
or bucket which ſhould hold it ſteady, near the flock 
you intend to take. This done, ſet fire to the puck, 
and immediately place the ſtock of bees over it, tyin 
a cloth round the hives, that no ſmoke may come 
forth. In a minute's time, or little more, you will 
hear the bees fall like drops of hail into the empty hive, 
You may then beat the top of the full hive gently with 
your hand, to get out as many of them as you can: 
after this, looſing the cloth, lift the hive off to a table, 
knock it a pro againſt the table, ſeveral more 
bees will tumble out, and perhaps the queen amon 
them. She often is one of the laſt that falls. If ſhe 
is not there, ſearch for her among the main body in 
the empty hive, ſpreading them for this purpoſe on a 
table. | 
You muſt proceed in the ſame manner with the other 
hive, with the bees of which theſe are to be united. 
One of the queens being ſecured, you muſt put the 
bees of both hives together, mingle them thoroughly, 
and drop them among the combs of the hive which 
they are intended to inhabit. When they are all in, 
cover it with a packing or other coarſe cloth which will 
admit air, and let them remain ſhut up all that night 
and the next day. You will ſoon be ſenſible that they 
are awaked from this ſleep. woke 

The ſecond night after their union, in the duſk of 
the evening, gently remove the cloth from off the mouth 
of the hive, (taking care of yourſelf), and the bees will 
immediately ſally Barth with a great noiſe ; but being 
too late, they will ſoon return: then, inſerting two 
pieces of tobacco-pipes to let in air, keep them confined 
for three or four days, after which the door may be left 
open. 

"The beſt time for uniting bees is, after their young 
brood are all out, and before they begin to lodge in 
the empty cells. As to the hour of the day, he ad- 
viſes young practitioners to do it early in the afternoon, 
in order that, having the longer light, they may the 
more ealily find out the queen. He never knew ſuch 
combined ftocks conquered by robbers. They will ei- 
ther ſwarm in the next ſummer, or yield an hive full of 
honey. 


Mr N. Thorley, ſon of the above-mentioned clergy- Glue 


man, has added to the edition which he has given of his 
father's book, a poſtſcript, purporting, that perſons who 
chuſe to keep bees in glaſs-hives may, after uncover- 


ing the hole at the top of a flat-topped ſtraw-hive, or 


box, place the glaſs over it ſo cloſe, that no bee can 
go in or out but at the bottom of the hive or box. 
'The glaſs-hive muſt be covered with an empty hive, or 
with a cloth, that too much light may not prevent the 
bees from working. As ſoon as they have filled the 
ſtraw-hive or box, they will begin to work up into the 
glaſs-hive. He tells us, that he himſelf has had one of 
theſe glaſs-hives filled by the bees in 30 days, in 4 fine 
ſeaſon ; and that it contained 38 pounds of fine honey. 
When the glaſs is completely filled, flide a tin-plate 
between it and the hive or box, ſo as to cover the pal- 
ſage, and in half an hour the glaſs may be taken off 


with ſafety. What few bees remain in it, will readily 
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be. dow to his ſtraw-hives, in order to fee what * 
— bees make; which is of ſome importance, eſpecial 


A © -1 


to their companions, - He has added a glaſs win- 


y if 
one hive is to be taken away whilſt the ſeaſon ſtill con- 
tinucs favourable for their collecting of honey: for when 
the combs are filled with honey, the cells are ſealed up, 
and the bees forſake them, and refide moſtly in the 
kive in which their works are chiefly carried on. Ob- 
ſerving alſo that the bees were apt to extend their combs 
thro' the paſſage of communication in the upper hive, 
whether glaſs or other, which rendered it neceſſary to 
divide the comb when the upper hive was taken away, 
he now puts in that paſſage a wire ſcreen, or netting, 
the meſhes of which are large enough for a loaded bee 
to go eaſily throngh them. This prevents the joining 
of the combs from one box to the other, and conſe- 
quently obviates the neceſſity of cutting them, and of 
ſpilling ſome of the honey, which, running down among 
a crowd of bees, uſed before to incommode them much, 
it being difficult for them to clear their wings of it. 


* PLAXV., Fig. 14. is a drawing of one of his colonies. 


2. The reverend Mr White informs us, that his 


1s, nd fondneſs for theſe little animals ſoon put him upon en- 
pcthod of deavouring, if poſſible, to ſave them from fire and 
aking their Jr j7yfZorre 5 that he thought he had reaſon to be con- 


tent to ſhare their labours for the preſent, and great 
reaſon to rejoice if he could at any time preſerve their 
lives, to work for him another year; and that the 
main drift of his obſervations and experiments has 
therefore been, to diſcover an eaſy and cheap method, 
ſuited to the abilities of the common people, of taking 
away ſo much honey as can be ſpared, without deitroy- 
ing or ſtarving the bees; and by the ſame means to en- 
courage ſeaſonable ſwarms. 

In his directions how to make the bee-boxes of his 
inventing, he.tells us, ſpeaking of the manner of con- 
ſtructing a ſingle one, that it may be made of deal or any 
other well-ſeaſoned boards which are not apt to warp or 
{plit. The boards ſhould be near an inch thick; the fi- 
gure of the box ſquare, and its height and breadth nine 
inches and five eighths, every way meaſuring within. 
With theſe dimenſions it will contain near a peck and 


an half, The front-part muſt have a door cut in the 


middle of the bottom-edge, three inches wide, and near 
half an inch in height, which will give free liberty to 
the bees to paſs through, yet not be large enough for 
their enemy the mouſe to enter. In the back-part you 
muſt cut a hole with a rabbet in it, in which you are to 
fx a pane of the cleareſt and beſt crown-glaſs, about 
tive inches in length and three in breadth, and faſten it 
with putty : let the top of the glaſs be placed as high 
as the roof within- ſide, that you may fee the upper 
part of the combs, where the bees with their riches are 
moltly placed. You will, by this means, be better 
able to judge of their ſtate and ſtrength, than if your 
glaſs was fixed in the middle. The glaſs mult be co- 
vered with a thin piece of board, by way of ſhutter, 
whick may be made to hang by a ſtring, or turn up- 
on a nail, or ſlide fideways between two mouldings. 
Such as are deſirous of ſeeing more of the bees works, 
may make the glaſs as large as the box will admit 
without weakening it too much; or they may add a 
pane of glaſs on the top, which mult likewiſe be cover- 


< with a ſhutter, faſtened down with pegs, to preveut 
accidents, 


„ 


1 


The ſide of the box which is to be joined to another 
box of the ſame form and dimenſions, as it will not be 
expoſed to the internal air, may be made of a piece of 
flit deal not half an inch thick. This he calls the fide 
of communication, becauſe it is not to be wholly inclo- 
ſed: a ſpace is to be left at the bottom, the whole 
breadth of the box, and a little more than an inch in 
height; and a hole or paſſage is to be made at top, 
three inches long, and more than half an inch wide. 
Through theſe the bees are to have a communication 
from one box to the other. The lower communication 
being on the floor, our labourers, with their burdens, 
may readily and eaſily aſcend into either of the boxes. 
The upper communication is only intended as a paſſage 
between the boxes, reſembling the little holes, or nar- 
row paſſes, which may be obſerved in the combs form- 
ed by our ſagacious architects, to ſave time and ſhorten 
the way when they have occaſion to paſs from one comb 
to another; juſt as, in populous cities, there are narrow 
lanes and alleys paſſing tranſverſely from one large 
ſtreet to another. 

In the next place you are to provide a looſe board, 
half an inch thick, and large enough to cover the fide 
where you have made the communications. You are 
likewiſe to have in readineſs ſeveral little iron ſtaples, 
an inch and half long, with the two points or ends 
bended down more than half an inch. The uſe of theſe 
will be ſeen preſently. 

You have now only to fix two fticks eroſſing the box 
from ſide to ſide, and crofling each other, to be a ſtay 
to the combs ; one about three inches from the bot- 
tom, the other the ſame diſtance from the top; and 
when you have painted the whole, to make it more du- 
rable, your box is finiſhed, 

The judicious bee-malter will here obſerve, that the 
form of the box now deſcribed is as plain as is poſſible 
for it to be. It is little more than five ſquare pieces of 
board nailed together; ſo that a poor cottager, who has 
but ingenuity enough to ſaw a board into the given 
dimenſions, and to drive a nail, may make his own 
boxes well enough, without the help or expenſe of a 
carpenter. | 

No directions are neceſſary for making the other 
box, which muſt be of the ſame form and dimenſions. 
The two boxes differ from each other only in this, that 
the ſide of communication of the one muſt be on your 


right hand; of the other, on your left. Fig. 15. re- 2d Pl. XXV. 


preſents two of theſe boxes, with their openings of com- 
munication, ready to join to each other. 

Mr White's manner of hiving a ſwarm into one or 
beth of theſe boxes, is thus : 

You are to take the looſe board, and faſten it to one 
of the boxes, ſo as to ſtop the communications. This 
may be done by three of the ſtaples before mentioned ; 
one on the top of the box near the front; the two o- 


thers on the back, near the top and near the bottom. 


Let one end of the ſtaple be thruſt into a gimlet-hole 
made in the box, ſo that the other end may go as tight 
as can be over the looſe board, to keep it from flipping 
when it is handled. The next morning, after the bees 
have been hived in this box, the other box thould be 
added, and the looſe board ſhould be taken away. This 
will prevent a great deal of labour to the bees, and 
ſome to the proprictor. 
Be careful to faſten the ſhutter fo cloſe to the sun: 
that 
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Apis, that no light may enter through it; for the bees ſeem ' You have now only to cut niches or holes in the 41 a | 
or Bee. to look upon ſuch light as a hole or breach in their frame, over againſt each mouth or entrance into the =” F ſee r 
houſe, and on that account may not ſo well like their boxes, at 5, h, h, in fig. 16. Let theſe niches be near | =” 4 
new habitation. But the principal thing to be obſer- four inches long; i under each you mnſt nail a ſmall t 
ved at this time, is to cover the box, as ſoon as the bees piece of wood for the bees to alight upon. t 
are hived, with a linen cloth thrown looſely over it, or The morning or evening ſun will ſhine upon one or a 
with green boughs, to protect it from the 2 heat both ends of the frame, let its aſpect be what it will: 0 
of the ſun. Boxes will admit the heat much ſooner but you may prevent its over-heating the boxes, by 4 n 
than ſtraw-hives; and if the bees find their houſe too looſe board ſet up between the poſts, and kept in by 0 
hot for them, they will be wiſe enough to leave it. If two or three pegs. . 
the ſwarm be larger than uſual, inſtead of faſtening the The ſame gentleman, with great humanity, obſerves, t 
looſe board to one box, you may join two boxes toge- that no true — of bees ever lighted the fatal match h 
ther with three ſtaples, leaving the communication open without much concern ; and that it is evidently more c 
from one to the other, and then hive your bees into to our advantage, to ſpare the lives of our bees, and 
both. In all other reſpects, they are to be hived in be content with part of their ſtores, than to kill and t 
boxes after the ſame manner as in common hives. take poſſeſſion of the whole. 6 
The door of the ſecond box ſhould be carefully ſtop- About the latter end of Auguſt, ſays he, by a little t 
ped up, and be kept conſtantly cloſed, in order that the inſpection through your glaſſes, you may eaſily diſco. n 
bees may not have an entrance but thro' the firſt box. ver which of your colonies you may lay under contri- 0 
When the boxes are ſet in the places where they are bution, Such as have filled a box and an half with * 
to remain, they muſt be ſereened from the ſummer's their works, will pretty readily yield you the half box. I 
ſun, becauſe the wood will otherwiſe be heated to a But you are not to depend upon the quantity of combs a 
-— degree than either the bees or their works can without examining how they are ſtored with honey, by 
ar; and they ſhould likewiſe be ſcreened from the The bees ſhould, according to him, have eight or nine 0 
winter's ſun, becauſe the warmth of this will draw the pounds left them, by way of wages for their ſummer's Vi 
bees from that lethargic ſtate which is natural to them, work. | q 
as well as many other inſets, in the winter-ſeaſon. For The moſt proper time for this buſineſs is the middle 0 
this purpoſe, and alſo to ſhelter the boxes from rain, of the day; and as you ſtand behind the frame, you 5 
our ingenious clergyman has contrived the following will need no armour, except a pair of gloves. The 8 
frame. operation itſelf is very ſimple, aud eaſily performed, P 
Ad Pl. XXV. Fig. 12. repreſents the front of a frame for twelve thus: Open the mouth of the box you intend to take; t! 
colonies. a, a, are two cells of oak, lying flat on the then, with a thin knife, cut through the reſin with al 
ground, more than four feet long. In theſe cells you which the bees have joined the boxes to each other, till P 
are to fix four oaken poſts, about the thickneſs of ſuch you find that you have ſeparated them ; and after this, th 
as are uſed for drying linen. thruſt a ſheet of tin gently in between the boxes. The 1 
The two poſts 6, &, in the front, are about ſix feet communication being hereby ſtopped, the bees in the h 
two inches above the cells: the other two, ſtanding fulleſt box, where it is moſt likely the queen is, will be hy 
backward, five feet eight inches. | a little diſturbed at the operation; but thoſe in the o- t 
You are next to nail ſome boards of flit deal hori- ther box where we ſuppoſe the queen 1s not, will run 33 
zontally from one of the fore - poſts to the other, to to and fro in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion, and wement of 
ſcreen the bees from the ſun. Let theſe boards be ſe - ſend forth a mournful cry, eafily diſtinguiſhed from & in ( 
ven feet ſeven inches in length, and nailed to the infide their other notes. They will iſſue out at the newly : oa . 
of the poſts; and be well ſeaſoned, that they may not opened door; not in a body as when they ſwarm, nor * m 
ſhrink or gape in the joints. with ſuch calm and cheerful activity as when they go Cl 
c, c, Are two ſplines of deal, to keep the boards even, forth to their labours; but by one or two at a time, q. 
and ſtrengtlien them. with a wild flutter, and viſible rage and diſorder. This, ſo 
Fig: 17. repreſents the back of the frame. 4, d, d, d, however, is ſoon over: for as ſoon as they get abroad m 
Are four ſtrong boards of the ſame length with the frame, and ſpy their fellows, they fly to them in antly and al 
on which you are to place the boxes. Let the upper join them at the mouth of the other box. By this be 
fide of them be very ſmooth and even, that the boxes means, in an hour or two, for they go out ſlowly, you lo 
may ſtand true upon them: or it may be ſtill more ad- will have a box of pure honey, without leaving a bee in 
viſable, to place under every pair of boxes a ſmooth it to moleſt you; and likewiſe without dead bees, p! 
thin board, as long as the boxes, and about a quarter which, when you burn them, are often mixed with th 
of an inch wider. The bees will ſoon fallen the boxes your honey, aud both waſte and damage it. i 
to this board, in ſuch manner, that you may move or Mr White acknowledges, that he has ſometimes no 
weigh the boxes and board together, without breaking found this method fail, * the mouth of the box to * 
the wax or reſin, which for many reaſons ought to be be taken away has not been conſtantly and carefully bo 
avoided. 'Theſe floors muſt be ſupported by pieces of cloſed : the bees will, in this caſe, get acquainted with ala 
wood, or bearers, e, e, &c. which are nailed from poſt it as an entrance; and when you open the mouth in le 
to poſt at each end. They are likewiſe to be well nail- order to their leaving this box, many of them will be 20 
ed to the frame, to Keep them from ſinking with the apt to return, and, the communication being 1 * 
weight of the boxes. will, in a ſhort time, carry away all the honey from 0 
} Repreſents the roof, which projects backward about this to the other box; ſo much do they abhor a ſep 4 
ſeven or eight inches beyond the boxes, to ſhelter them ration. When this happens, he has recourſe to the 4 
from rain. following expedient, which he thinks infallible. He | 


takes 
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takes a piece of deal, a little larger than will cover the &e. can come at the combs, or other damage can hap- 
mouth of the box, and cuts in it a ſquare nich ſome- pen to them, and be thus preſerved in reſerve. 
In this nich he So ſoon as the hives ſeem to be again crowded, and 
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—— what more than half an inch wide. 
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hangs a little trap-door, made of a thin piece of tin, 
turning upon a pin, with another pin —_— the nich 
a little lower, ſo as to prevent the hanging door from 
opening both ways. his being placed cloſe to the 
mouth, the bees which want to get out will eaſily thruſt 
open the door outwards, but cannot open it the other 
way, to get in again 3 ſo muſt, and will readily, make 
to the other box, leaving this in about the ſpace of two 
| hours, with all its tore, juſtly due to the tender heart- 
/ ed bee-maſter, as a ranſom for their lives. 
What led Mr White to prefer collateral boxes to 
thoſe before in uſe, was, to uſe his own words, his 
« compaſſion for the poor bees, who, after traverſing 
the fields, return home weary and heavy laden, and 
mult perhaps depoſit their burden up two pair of ſtairs, 
or in the garret. The lower room, it is likely, is not 
yet furnifiied with ſtairs : for, as is well known, our 
little architects lay the foundation of their ſtructures 
at the top, and build downward. In this caſe, the 
weary little labourer is to drag her load up the ſides 
of the walls : and when ſhe has done this, ſhe will tra- 
vel many times backward and forward, as I have fre- 
quently ſeen, along the roof, before ſhe finds the door 
or paſſage into the ſecond ſtory; and here again ſhe is 
perplexed with a like puzzling labyriath, before ſhe 
gets into the third. What a waſte is here of that 
precious time which our bees value ſo much, and which 
they employ ſo well! and what an expence of ſtrength 
and ſpirits, on which their ſupport and ſuſtenance de- 
pend! In the collateral boxes, the rooms are all on 
the ground- floor; and becauſe I know my bees are 
wiſe enough to value convenience more than ſtate, I 
have made them of ſuch a moderate, though decent, 
height, that the bees have much leſs way to climb to 
the top of them, than they have to the crown of a 
$ common have.” 
benen os Mr Wildman's hives have been already deſcribed, 
* in (n*19, 20.) A goodſwarmwill ſoon fill one of theſe hives, 
 Wild- and therefore another hive may be put under it the next 


the upper hive is well ſtored, or filled with honey, a 
fourth hive ſhould be placed under the third, and the 
upper hive be taken off the next fair day at noon, and 
treated as already directed. As the honey made du- 
ring the ſummer is the beſt, and as it is needleſs to 
keep many full hives in ſtore, the honey may be taken 
out of the combs of this ſecond hive for uſe. 

If the ſeaſon is very favourable, the bees may till 
fill a third hive. In this caſe, a fifth hive muſt be put 
under the fourth, and the third taken away as before. 
The bees will then fill the fourth for their winter-ſtore. 

As the honey of the firſt hive 1s better than the ho- 
ney collected ſo late as that in the third, the honey may 
be taken out of the combs of the firſt, and the third 
may be preſerved with the ſame care as directed for 
that. 

In the month of September, the top hive ſhould be 
examined: if full, it will be a ſufficient proviſion for 
the winter; but if light, that is, not containing 20 
pounds of honey, the more the better, then, in the 
month of October, the fifth hive ſhould be taken away, 
and the hive kept in reſerve ſhould be put upon the re- 
maining one, to ſupply the bees with abundant provi- 
ſions for the winter. Nor need the owner grudge them 
this ample ſtore; for they are faithful ſtewards, and 
will be proportionally richer, and more forward in the 
ſpring and ſummer, when he will reap an abundant 
profit. The fifth hive which was taken away ſhould 
be carefully preſerved during the winter, that it may 
be reſtored to the ſame ſtock of bees, when an addi- 
tional hive is wanted next ſummer ; or the firſt ſwarm 
that comes off may be put into it. The combs in it, 
if kept free from filth and vermin, will ſave much labour, 
and they will at once go to the collecting of honey. 

It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that when the hives 
are changed, a cover, as already directed (ſee no 19.) 
ſhould be put upon every upper hive; and that when a 
lower hive becomes an upper hive, the door of it ſhould 


be ſhut up, that ſo their only paſſage out ſhall be by 


| kan's hives, morning. Ihe larger ſpace allowed the bees, will ex- the lower hive ; for otherwiſe the queen would be apt 
| cite their induſtry in filling them with combs. The to lay eggs in both indiſcriminately. "The whole of 
queen will lay ſome eggs in the upper hive ; but ſo the above detail of the management of one hive, may 
| ſoon as the tower hive is filled with combs, ſhe will lay be extended to any number; it may be proper to keep 
1 molt of them in it. In little more than three weeks, a regilter to each ſet, becauſe, in reſtoring hives to the 
1 all the eggs laid in the upper hive will be turned into bees, they may be better pleaſed at receiving their own 
a bees; and if the ſeaſon is favourable, their cells will be labours, than that of other ſtocks. 
, ſoon filled with honey. | If in the autumn the owner has ſome weak hives, 
R So ſoon as they want room, a third hive ſhould be which have neither proviſion nor numbers ſufficient for 
L placed under the two former; and in a few days after the winter, it is adviſable to join the bees to richer 
h the end of three weeks from the time the ſwarm was hives : for the greater number of bees will be a mutual 
put into the hive, the top hive may be taken away at advantage to one another during the winter, and ac- 
* noon of a fair day; and if any bees remain in it, carry celerate their labours much in the ſpring. For this pur- 
it to a little diſtance from the ſtand, and, turning its poſe, carry a poor and a richer hive into a room, a lit- 
y bottom up, and {triking it on the ſides, the bees will be tle before night : then force the bees out of both hives 
h alarmed, take wing, and join their companions in the into two ſeparate empty haves, in a manner that ſhall 
* lecond and third hives. If it is found that the bees be hereafter directed: ſhake upon a cloth the bees out 
* are very unwilling to quit it, it is probable that the queen of the hive which contains the feweſt; ſearch for the 
a, remains among them. In this caſe, the bees muſt be queen; and as ſoon as you have ſecured her with a ſuf- 
m treated in the manner that ſhall be directed, when we ficient retinue, bring the other hive which contains the 
” deſcribe Mr Wildman's method of taking the honey and greater number, and place it on the cloth on which 
he * wax, (no 31.) The upper hive now taken away the other bees are, with a ſupport under one fide, and 
Je ould be put iu a gool place, in which no vermin, mice, with a ſpoon ſhovel the bees under it. They will ſoon 
tes Vor. I. Uu u aſcend; 
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Apis, aſcend; and, while under this impreſſion of fear, will 

or Bee. unite peaceably with the other bees; whereas, had they 
been added to the bees of the richer hive, while in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their caſtle, many of the new-comers mult 
have paid with their lives for their intruſion. 

It appears from the account of the management of 
bees in Mr Wildman's hives, that there is very little 
art wanting to cauſe the bees to quit the hives which 
are taken away, unleſs a queen happens by chance to 
be among them. In that cafe, the ſame means may be 

uſed as are neceſſary when we would rob one of the 

common hives of part of their wealth. The method 

31 is as follows: ; 
His method Remove the hive, from which you would take the 
ef tzking wax and honey, into a room, into which admit but 
OY little light, that it may at firſt appear to the bees as 
X, — . . . . 

if it was late in the evening. Geatly invert the hive, 

placing it between the frames of a chair, or other ſteady 

ſupport, and cover it with an empty hive, keeping that 

ſide of the empty hive raiſed a little, which is next the 

window, to give the bees ſufficient light to get up in- 

to it. While you hold the empty hive ſteadily ſup- 

ported on the edge of the full hive, between your fide 

and your left arm, keep ſtriking with the other hand 

all round the full hive from top to bottom, in the man- 

ner of beating a drum, ſo that the bees may be fright- 

ened by the continued noiſe from all quarters; and 

they will in conſequence mount out of the full hive in- 

to the empty one. Repeat the ſtrokes rather quick 

than ſtrong round the hive, till all the bees are got 

out of it, which in general will be in about five minutes. 

It is to be obſerved, that the fuller the hive is of bees, 

the ſooner they will have left it. As ſoon as a num- 

ber of them have- got into the empty hive, it ſhould 

be raiſed a little from the full one, that the bees may 

not continue to run from the one to the other, but ra- 

ther keep aſcending upon one another. 

So ſoon as all the bees are out of the full ive, the 
hive in which the bees are muſt be placed on the ſtand 
from which the other hive was taken, in order to re- 
ceive the abſent bees as they return from the fields. 

If this is done early in the ſeaſon, the operator 
ſhould examine the royal cells, that any of them that 
have young in them may be ſaved, as well as the combs 
which have young bees in them, which ſhould on no 
account be touched, though by ſparing them a good 
deal of honey be left behind. "Then take out the other 
combs, with a long, broad, and pliable knife, ſuch as 
the apothecaries make uſe of. The combs ſhould be 
cut from the ſides and crown as clean as poſſible, to 
ſave the future labour of the bees, who muſt lick up 
the honey ſpilt, and remove every remains of wax; and 
then the fides of the hive ſhould be ſeraped with a table- 
ſpoon, to clear away what was left by the knife. Du- 
ring the whole of this operation, the hive ſhould be 
placed inclined to the fide from which the combs are 
taken, that the honey which is ſpilt may not daub the 
remaining combs. If ſome combs were unavoidably 
taken away, in which there are young bees, the parts 
of the combs in which they are ſhould be returned in- 
to the hive, and ſecured by ſticks in the beſt manner 
poſſible. Place the hive then for ſome time upright, that 
any remaining honey may drain out. If the combs are 
built in a direction oppoſite to the entrance, or at right 
angles with it, the combs which are the furtheſt from 


the entrance are to be preferred ; becauſe the 
are beſt ſtored with honey, and have the feweſt 
bees in them. 

Having thus finiſhed taking the wax and honey, the 
next bulineis is to return the bees to their old hive : 
and for this purpoſe place a table covered with a cles, 
cloth, near the ſtand, and giving the hive in which _ 
bees are a ſudden ſhake, at the ſame time {triking it 
pretty forcibly, the bees will be ſhaken on the cloth 
Put their own hive over them immediately, raiſed a 
little on one fide, that the bees may the more caſily en- 
ter; and when all are entered, place it on the ſtand 38 
before. If the hive, in which the bees are, be turned 
bottom uppermoſt, and their own hive be placed over 
it, the bees will immediately aſcend into it, eſpecial} 
if the lower hive is {truck on the ſides to alarm 
them. 

As the chief obje& of the bees, during the ſpring 
and beginning of the ſummer, is the propagation of their 
kind, honey, during that time, is not collected in ſuch 
quantity as it is afterwards ; and on this account it is 
ſcarcely worth while to rob a hive before the latter 
end of June; nor is it ſafe to do it after the middle of 
July, leſt rainy weather may prevent their reſtoring 
the combs they have loſt, and laying in a flock of ho- 
ney {ufficient for the winter, unleſs there is a chance 
of carrying them to a rich paſture, 

ExXPLANATION &f the PLATES. 

PLaT# XXV. Fig. 1. is the queen-hee. 2. Is the 
drone. 3. Is the working bee. 4. Repreſents the 
bees hanging to each other by the feet, which is the 
method of taking their repoſe. 5. The proboſcis or 
trunk, which 1s one of the principal organs of the 
bees, wherewith they gather the honey and take their 
nouriſhment. 6. One of the hind-legs of a working- 
bee, loaded with wax. 7. A comb, in which the 
working bees are bred, The cells are the ſmalleſt of 
any. I'wo of them have the young bees incloſed. A 
royal cell is ſuſpended on one fide. 8. A comb in 
which the drones are bred, being larger than the for- 
mer; the young drones being included in ſeveral of 
them; with two royal cells ſuſpended on the fide. 
9. A fimilar comb, in which the royal cell is fixed in 
the middle of the comb ; and ſeveral common cells are 
ſacrificed to ſerve as a baſis and ſupport to it. In 
general, the royal cells are ſuſpended on the fide of a 
comb, as in fig. 7, 8. To the fide of fig. 9. two 
royal cells are begun, when they reſemble pretty much 
the cup in which an acorn lies. The other royal cells 
have the young queens included in them. 

24 Plate XXV. Fig. 1. exhibits the ſting and all 
its parts. 'The ſting is compoſed of a ſheath or caſe, 
and two ſhanks, united to each other, and terminating 
in a ſharp point, ſo as to look like a ſingle part. , The 
poiſonous bag. c, The tube that ſerves to convey the 
poiſon from its bag to the thickelt part of the 2 
ſheath. 4 d, The two ſhanks of the ſting, mutually 
conveying to each other. ee, The ſheath of the ſting. 
, The thickeſt end of the ſheath, where the tube o- 
pens into it, by which it receives the inſect's poiſon. 
g, The extreme point of the ſting, formed by the two 
ſhanks of that organ, that are in this place cloſely uni- 
ted. , The 3 with which the ſhanks of the 
ſting are armed at their extremities. e, The tube that 
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the poiſon-bag. 4 K, The' two blind extremities of 
laid tube. 1/11, Two pair of cartilages, of different 
forms, which are for the moſt part of a deep black, 
and articulated ang themſelves and with the ſhanks 
of the ſting. » u, Two other cartilages leſs conſpi- 
cuous than the former, with one pair of which they 
are articulated. Theſe two cartilages n m, are almoſt 
entirely of a membranaceous ſubſtance. 2 7727 7 un, 
Light places in which the foregoing cartilages are arti- 
culated among themſelves, and with the ſhanks of the 
tins 44. , Four'muſcles ſerving to move the 
ſting different ways, by the aſſiſtance of the ſame car- 
tilz wes. Y, Two muſcles which draw the ſhanks of 
the ting into its ſheath. 7, Two appendages of the 
ſting ich are moved along with it, and ſeem to an- 
ſwer no other purpoſe but that of ornement.— Fig. 3. 
The ovary, — Fig. 3. Six 1885 drawn after nature, and 
placed on their ends: Theſe eggs are oblong, very 
{leader, but ſomewhat thicker on their upper parts. — 
Fig. 4. An egg viewed with a microſcope : it reſem- 
bles the ſkin of a fiſh, diveſted of its ſcale, but till 
retaining the marks of their inſertion. —Fig. 5. Worms 
of bees of different ſizes, drawn after nature. a, A 
worm newly hatched. ) ede, Four worms that re- 
ceived more nouriſhment, and are more grown. F, g. 
Two worms {till bigger than the former, having had 
more time to make uſe of the nouriſhment provided 
for them. They are here repreſented as they lie dou- 
bled in their cells. , A worm placed on its _ ſo 
as to ſhew on its back a black line, inclining to a light 
This line denotes the ſtomach, which 
appears in this place through the tranſparent parts that 
lie over it. i, A worm lying on its back, and begin- 
ning to draw in the hinder part of its body, and move 
its N 6. A full- grown worm viewed with a 
microſcope. a a, Its 14 annular incifions or divi- 
ſions. b, The head and eyes, &c. ccc, Ten breathing 
holes. — Fig. 7. The worm forming its web. a a, The 
lides of the cell that contain it. , The bottom of 
the cell. c, The entrance or door of the cell. The 
worm 1s here repreſented as making its web in the pro- 
pereſt manner to ſhut up this entrance. Fig. 8. Worm 
taken out of the web in which it had incloſed itſelf, 
and juſt ready to caſt its ſkin.—Fig. 9. A cell con- 
taining the worm changed into a nymph, and per- 
fectly lined with the ſaid worm's web. Likewiſe the 
ſaid web entire, with the nymph contained in it, as 
they appear on opening the cell. a a, The ſides of 
the cell, lined with the worm's web. 3, The mouth 
of the cell, perfectly cloſed by the web. c, The 
bottom of the cell. 4, The web entire, as it appears 
on opening the cell, which it greatly reſembles in form. 
o, The upper part of the web, of a convex form. This 
part ſhews its filaments pretty diſtinctly. / The in- 
cloſed nymph appearing through the tranſparent ſides 
of the web. g, The | Bard of the web, anſwering 
to that of the wax-cell,—Fig. 10. Worm changed to 
anymph, of its natural ſize and form, yet ſo as to ex- 
hibit its limbs, which are folded up in a moſt wonder- 
ful manner. —Fig. 11. The nymph of the bee viewed 
with the n ty diſplaying in a diſtin&t manner 
all the parts of the incloſed inſet, and the beautiful 
manner in which they are laid up. a, The head, 
bloated with humours. bb, The eyes, projecting 
conſiderably. cc, The horns, or antennæ. 4d, The 


1 
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lip. e, The teeth, or jaw-bones. /, The firft 
pair of joints belonging to the proboſcis. /, The pro- 
boſcis itſelf. 17, The firſt pair of legs. 44, Two 
tranſparent ſtiff little parts, lying againſt the low- 
eſt joints of the firſt pair of legs. Theſe little parts 
are not to be found as they remain in the ſkin it 
ſheds on quitting the nymph ſtate. / The ſecond 
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pair of legs. 9 m, The wings. , The blade- 


bones. o, The laſt pair of legs. p p, The abdomi- 
nal rings. 9, (g. The hinder part of the body. The 
ſting projects a little in this place. , Two little parts 
accompanying the fting. , The anus. —Fig. 12. a, 
A cell full of bees-bread, placed in layers. , Little 
grains, of which the ſaid ſubſtance, viewed with the 
microſcope, appears to conſiſt. — The other figures have 
been already deſcribed. 5 
Other Species of Ar1s. 

The moſt remarkable are, 2. The centuncularis, or 
black bee, having its belly covered with yellow down. 
The neſts of this ſpecies are made of roſe- leaves curi- 
ouſly plaited in the form of a matt or quilt. 3. The 
floriſomnis, or black bee with a cylindrical incurvated 
belly, having two tooth-like protuberances at the anus, 
and a kind of prickles on the hind-legs. This bee 
ſleeps in flowers. 4. The dentata, or ſhining green 
bee, with black wings, and a kind of teeth on the 
hind thighs. The tongue of this bee is almoſt as long 
as its body. 5. The variegata: the breaſt and belly 
are variegated with white and black ſpots ; the legs 
are of an iron colour. It is a native of Europe. This 
ſpecies ſleeps in the geramum phæum, or ſpotted 
crane's-bill. 6. The roſtrata is diſtinguiſhed by 
the upper lip being infected and of a conical ſhape, 
and by the belly being invelted with bluiſh belts. 
They build their neſts in high ſandy grounds, and 
there is but one young in each neſt. 7. The ferru- 

inea, or ſmooth black bee, with the feelers, mouth, 

Ily, and feet, of an iron colour. This is a ſmall 
bee, and ſuppoſed to be of an intermediate kind be- 
tween the bee and waſp. It is a native of Europe. 
8. The carioſa is a yellowiſh hairy bee; and the feet 
and front are of a bright yellow colour. It builds in 
the rotten trees of Europe. 9g. The violacea is a red 
bee, and very hairy, with bluiſh wings. It is a native 
of Europe. The violacea is ſaid to perforate trees, and 
hollow them out in a longitudinal direction; they be- 
gin to build their cells at the bottom of theſe holes, 
and depoſit an egg in each cell, which is compoſed 
of the farina of * and honey, or a kind of gluten. 
10. The terreſtris is black and hairy, with a white 
belt round the breaſt, and a white anus: it builds its 
neſt very deep in the earth. 11. The lapidaria, or red 
hairy bee, with a yellow anus, builds in holes of 
rocks. 12. 'The muſcorum, or yellow hairy bee, with 
a white belly, builds in moſſy grounds. 13. The hyp- 
norum, or yellow hairy bee, with a black belt on the 
belly. The laſt three ſpecies are alſo natives of Eu- 
rope. 14. The brafihanorum, or pale-red hairy bee, 
with the baſis of the thighs black. This is a very 
large bee, every where covered with a teſtaceous ſkin. 
It 1s a native of America. 

APIUM, yarsLEy, a genus of the digynia order, 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 

Species. Of this genus Dr Linnæus reckons only 


two ſpecies, the petroſelinum and graveolens; but Mr 
Unu2 Miller 
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Apiuom. Miller mentions the ſeven following. 1. The petro- ſize of a middling parſnep, by September.—Smallage 3. 
ſelinum, or common parſley, which is generally culti- is a common weed by the tides of ditches and brecks Þ — 


Alcon 


vated for common uſe, and is what the phyſicians have 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of petroſelinum, the _ 


many parts of A e ſo that it is ſeldom cultivated 


in gardens : but if any perſon is willing to cultivate it, 


| { 
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lens or ſmallage being conſtantly mentioned under that the ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, on a p 
of Apium. 2. The criſpum, or curled parſley, has moiſt ſpot of ground; and when the plants are come 
been generally ſuppoſed to be only a variety of the up, they may , either tranſplanted on a moiſt ſoil, or , 
firſt ; but, according to Mr Miller, this is a miſtake hoed out, and left fix or eight inches aſunder where t 
ariſing from the ſeeds of the two ſorts being uſually they are to remain.—'The ſeeds of the two ſorts of ce. n 
. in the ſhops. 3. The latifolium, or large root - lery ſhould be ſown at two or three different times, the 
ed parſley, is cultivated on account of its roots, which better to continue it for uſe through the whole ſeaſon 
are as large as common carrots, as well as very tender and prevent its running up to ſeed. 'The firſt ſowing 
and ſweet. This kind was known in Holland long be- ſhould be in the beginning of March, on a gentle hot- y 
fore the Engliſh gardeners could be prevailed upon to bed: the ſecond may be a fortnight or three weeks af- c 
raiſe it. Mr Miller received the ſeeds from thence in ter, which ought to be in an open ſpot of light earth, 
1727. 4. The graveolens, or ſmallage, is by Linnæus where it may enjoy the benefit of the ſun : the third f 
joined to the celery ; but in this he is greatly miſtaken. time of ſowing ſhould be in the end of April or be- \ 
Mr Miller aſſures us that he cultivated this plant for ginning of 1 which ought to be in a moiſt ſoil; t 
forty years together, to try if it could be brought to and if expoſed to the morning ſun only, ſo much the 
the ſame goodneſs as celery ; but without ſucceſs. It better, but it ſhould not be under the drip of trees, tl 
does not grow ſo tall as celery, nor will it riſe with a Ihe ſeeds which were ſown on the hot- bed will come up a 
ſtraight {tem ; but ſends out many ſuckers near the root, in about three weeks or a month after ſowing, when 
and, when blanched, retains its ſtrong rank taſte, the plants ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds ; and t. 
which no culture can alter. 5. The dulce, or upright if the ſeaſon prove dry, they mult be carefully watered. re 
celery. 6. The rapaceum, or turnep-rooted celery. In about a month or five weeks after it is up, the C 
The laſt of theſe was ſuppoſed to be a degenerate ſpe- plants may be removed to ſome beds of moiſt rich 
cies from the former; but this is likewiſe denied by Mr earth, in a warm ſituation, in which they are to be tc 
Miller. The leaves of the rapaceum are ſhort when placed at about the diſtance of three inches from one 
compared with thoſe of the dulce, and ſpread open ho- another. If the ſeaſon proves cold, they muſt be co- b 
rizontally ; the roots grow as large as common tur- vered with mats to ſcreen them from the morning w 
nips. The only difference obſerved from culture was, froſts; and, in caſe of drought, they mult be watered I 
that on rich ground, and where the plants were care- till they have taken root. vi 
fully cultivated, the roots were much larger than on Medicinal Uſes, &c. The roots and ſeeds of the pe- b 
poorer land; but the leaves and outward appearance of froſelinum are uſed in medicine. The root of parſley at 
the plant never vary. 7. The Jufitanicum, the ſeeds is one of the five aperient roots, and in this intentiou Z 
of which were received from the royal garden at Pa- is ſometimes made an ingredient in apozems and diet- th 
ris, and has ſince been cultivated in ſome Engliſh gar- drinks: if liberally uſed, it is apt to occaſion flatulen- 7 
dens, and ſtill ſhews itſelf to be ſpecifically diſtinct, cies; and thus, by diſtending the viſcera, produces a nc 
but has no remarkable property. contrary effe& to that intended by it: the taſte of this w. 
Culture. The common parſley muſt be ſown early in root is ſomewhat ſweetiſh, with a light degree of us 
the ſpring, as the ſeeds remain a long time in the warmth and aromatic flavour. The * are an ingre- lo 
ground, the plants ſeldom appearing in leſs than fix dient in the electuary of bay-berries. The roots of L 
weeks after ſowing. It is generally ſown in drills by /rallage are alſo in the number of aperient roots, and It 
the edges of borders ; it being- much eafier to keep have been ſometimes preſcribed as an ingredient in ape- ar 
clear from weeds, by following this method, than if the rient apozems and dict-drinks, but are at preſent diſ- ht 
ſeeds are ſown promiſcuouſly on a border. When it regarded. The ſeeds of the plant are moderately aro- ti 
is deſigned for medicinal uſe, the ſeeds muſt be ſown matic, and were formerly- uſed as carminatives ; in T 
thin; and when the plants come up, they ſhould be which intention they are, doubtleſs, capable of doing hi 
hoed out ſingle, as is practiſed for carrots, onions, &c. ſervice, though the other warm ſeeds, which the ſhops fo 
obſerving alſo to cut up the weeds. If this is obſer- are furniſhed with, render theſe unneceffary ; and ac- {tr 
ved, the roots will become fit for uſe in July or Auguſt, cordingly the Edinburgh college, which retains the pe 
and continue till the ſpring. As there is danger of ha- roots, has expunged the ſeeds. 
ving the leaves of the leſſer hemlock mixed with par- Beſides its medicinal virtues abovementioned, the T 
ſley, from their near reſemblance, it would be proper common parſley is reckoned an effectual cure for the ſe 
to cultivate only the curled fort, which will be readily rot in ſheep, provided they are fed with it twice a- ch 
known on account of the peculiar form of its leaves. week for two or three hours each time : but hares and 


The belt time for ſowing this ſpecies is in the middle 
or latter end of February. One buſhel of ſeed will 
ſow an acre of land. The large rooted parſley may 
be ſown about the ſame time; and in April, when the 
plants are up, they mult be cut out with a hoe, to five 
or ſix inches ſquare, and kept conſtantly free from 
weeds. In July, the roots will be fit to draw for uſe ; 
but if they are cut out ſo as to allow them more room 
to grow, the roots will grow, in a good ſoil, to the 


rabbits are ſo fond of this herb, that they will come 
from a great diſtance to feed upon it; and in the 
countries where theſe animals abound, they will de- 
{troy it if not very ſecurely fenced againſt them; ſo 
that whoever has a mind to have plenty of bares in 
their fields, may draw them from all parts of the coun- 
try by cultivating parſley. 
Arium An1isUmM dictum. See P1MPINELLA- 


Arium Mactboxnicum, See BuBoON. 


APIVORUS, 
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APIVORUS, in ornithology, a ſynonime of a ſpe- It is a part of this prophecy (ſays Sir Iſaac New- Apocalypſe 


cies of falco. See Falco. ton), that it ſhould not be underſtood before the laſt age Apocrypha 
alypſe. APLUDA, a genus of the moncecia order, belong- of the world; and therefore it makes for the credit of . 


Apiuy, 


apivorus 
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ing to the polygamia claſs of plants. The calix is a 
bivalved gluma ; the floſcules of the female are ſeſſile, 
and the male floſcules are furniſhed with pedunculi; 
the famale has no calix; the corolla has a double valve; 
there is but one ſtylus, and one covered ſeed. The 
male has three ſtamina. There are three ſpecies of a- 
pluda, viz. the. mutica, ariſtata, and zeugites, all na- 
tives of the Indies. 

APOBATANA, the metropolis of Media, and 
where the kings kept their treaſure, (Iſidorus Chara- 
cenus) ; ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Ecbatana. 

APOBATERIOON, in antiquity, a valedictory 
ſpeech or poem made by a perſon on departing out of 
his own country, and addreſſed to his friends or rela- 
tions. | 

APOBATH RA, a place near Seſtos, (Strabo) ; 
the landing place where Xerxes's ſhips were frozen, 
and ſtuck in the ice, (Euſtathius). 

APOCALYPSE, RevrrarTion, the name of one 
the ſacred books of the New Teſtament, containing 
revelations concerning ſeveral important doctrines of 
Chriſtianity. 

The word is Greek, and derived from aToxexurra, 
to reveal, or diſcover. 

This book, according to Irenzus, was written a— 
bout the year 96 of Chriſt, in the iſland of Patmos, 
whither St John had been baniſhed by the emperor 
Domitian. But Sir Iſaac Newton places the writin 
of it earlier, viz. in the time of Nero. Some attri- 


bute this book to the arch-heretic Cerinthus : but the 


ancients unanimouſly aſcribed it to John, the ſon of 
Zebedee, and brother of James; whom the Greek fa- 
thers call the Divine, by way of eminence, to diſtin- 
guiſh him from the other evangeliſts. This book has 
not, at all times, been eſteemed canonical. There 
were many churches in Greece, as St Jerome informs 
us, which did not receive it; neither is it in the cata 
logue of canonical books prepared by the council of 
Laodicea, nor in that of St Cyril of Jeruſalem: but 
Juſtin, Irenzus, Origen, Cyprian, Clemens of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, and all the fathers of the fourth, 
fifth, and the following centuries, quote the Revela- 
tions as a book then acknowledged to be canonical, 
The Alogians, Marcionites, Cerdonians, and Luther 
himſelf, rejected this book: but the Proteſtants have 
forſaken Luther in this particular; and Beza has 
3 maintained againſt his objections, that the A- 
pocalypſe is authentic and canonical. 

The Apocalypſe conſiſts of twenty-two chapters. 
The three firſt are an inſtruction to the biſhops of the 
ſeven churches of Aſia Minor. The fifteen following 
chapters contain the perſecutions which the church was 
to ſuffer from the Jews, heretics, and Roman empe- 
rors. Next, St John propheſies of the vengeance of 
God, which he will exercife againſt thoſe perſecutors, 
againſt the Roman empire, and the city of Rome, 
which, as the Proteſtants ſuppoſe, he deſcribes under 
the name of Babylon, the great whore, ſeated upon 
ſeven hills. In the laſt place, the 19*", 2ofh, 215", and 
220 chapters, deſcribe the triumph of the church over 
its enemies, the marriage of the Lamb, and the hap- 
Pineſs of the church triumphant. 


the prophecy, that it is not yet underſtood. The folly 
of interpreters has been to foretel times and things 
by this prophecy, as if God deſigned to make them 
prophets. By this raſhneſs they have not only expoſed 
themſelves, but brought the prophecy alſo into con- 
tempt. 'The defign of God was much otherwiſe : he 
gave this and the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, 
not to gratify mens curioſities, by enabling them to 
foreknow things ; but that, after they were fulfilled, 
they might be interpreted by the events, and his own 
providence, not the interpreters, be then manifeſted 
thereby to the world. And there is already ſo much 
of the prophecy fulfilled, that as many as will take 
pains in this ſtudy, may ſee ſufficient inſtances of God's 
providence,” | | 

There have been ſeveral other works publiſhed 
under the title of Apocalypſes. Sozomen mentions 
a. book uſed in the churches of Paleſtine, called the 
Apocalypſe, or Revelation of St Peter. He alſo men- 
tions an -Apocalypſe of St Paul; which the Coph- 
tz retain to this day. Euſebius alſo ſpeaks of both 
theſe Apocalypſes. St Epiphanius mentions an Apo- 
calypſe of Adam; Nicephorus, an Apocalypſe of Eſ- 
dras; Gratian and Cedrenus, an Apocalypſe of Moſes, 
another of St Thomas, and another of St Stephen 
St Jerom, an Apocalypſe of Elias. Porphyry, in his 
life of Plotin, makes mention of the Apocalypſe or 
Revelations of Zoroaſter, Zoſtrian, Nicothæus, Allo- 

ences, &c. $ 

APOCOPE, among grammarians, a figure which 
cuts off a letter or ſyllable from the end of a word; 
as ingen for ingenii. 

APOCRISARIUS, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, a 
ſort of reſident in an imperial city, in the name of a 
foreign church or biſhop, whoſe office was to nego- 
tiate, as proctor, at the emperor's court, in all eccle- 
fiaſtical cauſes in which his principals might be con- 
cerned. 'The inftitution of the office ſeems to have 


been in the time of Conſtantine, or not long after, 


when, the emperors being become Chriſtians, foreign 
churches had more occalions to promote their ſuits at 
court than formerly. However, we find it eſtabliſhed 
by law in the time of Juſtinian, In imitation of 
this officer, almoſt every monaſtery had its Apocriſa- 
rius, or reſident, in the imperial city. 

The title and quality of Apocriſary became at length 
appropriated to the Pope's agent, or Nuncio, as he is 
now called; who reſided at Conſtantinople, to receive 
the Pope's diſpatches, and the emperor's anſwers. The 
word is formed from AmToxpiverr, to anſwer. 

APOCRUSTICS, in medicine, the ſame with repel- 
lents. See REPELLENTS. 

APOCRYPHA, or arockyPHAL Books, ſuch 
books as are not admitted into the canon of ſcripture, 
being either not acknowledged as divine, or ſpurious. 

The word is Greek; and derived from «wo, and 
xpurTw to hide or conceal. 

When the Jews publiſhed their ſacred books, they 
gave the appellations of canonical and divine only to 
boch as they then made public: ſuch as were ſtill re- 
tained in their archives they called apocryphal, for no 
other reaſon but becauſe they were not public cis 
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that they might he really ſacred and divine, though not 
promulged as ſuch. 

Thus, in reſpect of the Bible, all books were called 
apscryphal which were not inſerted in the Jewiſh canon 
of ſcripture. Voſſius obſerves, that, with regard to 
the ſacred books, none are to be accounted apocry- 
phal, except ſuch as had neither been admitted into 
the ſynagogue nor the church, ſo as to be added to the 
canon, and read in public, 

The Proteſtants do not only reckon thoſe books to 
be apocryphal which are efteemed ſuch in the church 
of Rome, as the prayer of Manaſſeh king of Judah, 


the third and fourth books of Eſdras, St Barnabas's 


epiſtle, the book of Hermos, the addition at the end 
of Job, and the 151 pſalm; but alſo Tobit, Judith, 
Either, the book of Wiſdom, Jeſus the ſon of Sirach, 
Baruch the prophet, the Song of the Three Children, 
the hiſtory of Suſannah, the hiſtory of Bell and the 
Dragon, and the firit and ſecond books of Maccabees. 

It is now pretended that theſe books were not recei- 
ved by the Jews, or ſo much as known to them. None 
of the writers of the New Teſtament cite or mention 
them: neither Philo ror Joſephus ſpeak of them. The 
Chriſtian church was for ſome ages an utter ſtranger 
to theſe books. Origen, Athanaſius, Hilary, Cyril 
of Jeruſalem, and all the orthodox writers, who have 
given catalogues of the canonical books of ſcripture, 
unammouſly concur in rejecting theſe out of the canon. 
And for the New Teſtament, they are divided in their 
opinions, whether the epiſtle to the Hebrews, the e- 
piftle of St James, and the ſecond epiſtle of St Peter, 
the ſecond and third epiſtles of St John, the epiſtle of 
St Jude, and the Revelations, are to be acknowledged 
as canonical or not. 

The Proteſtants acknowledge ſuch books of ſcripture 
only to be canonical as were ſo eſteemed to be in the 
lirſt ages of the church; ſuch as are cited by the ear- 
lieſt writers among the Chriſtians as of divine authori- 
ty, and after the moſt diligent inquiry were received 
and ſo judged to be by the council of Laodicea. The 
ſeveral epiſtles abovementioned, and the book of Re- 
velations, whatever the ſentiments of ſome particular 
perſons are or may have been of them, are allowed by 
all the reformed churches to be parts of the canon of 
the New Teſtament. 

The apocryphal books, however, according to the 
ſixth article of the church of England, are to be read 
for example of life and inſtruction of manners; but 
it doth not apply them to eſtabliſh any doctrine. 

APOCY NUM, (ATo«v»ey, of «72 and x a dog, be- 
cauſe the ancients believed this plant would kill dogs,) 
DoGsBaNE ; a genus of the digynia order, belonging 
to the pentandria claſs of plants. 

Species, Of this genus botanical writers enumerate 
11 ſpecies; of which the following are the moſt re- 
markable: 1. The venetum, with an upright herbace- 
ous ſtalk, grows on a ſmall iſland in the ſea near Ve- 
vice, but is ſuppoſed to have been originally brought 
from ſome other country. There are two varieties of 
this; one with a purple, and the other with a white 
flower. The roots creep very much, and by them only 
it is propagated ;- for it ſeldom produces any ſeeds ei- 
ther in the gardens where it is cultivated, or in thoſe 
places where it grows naturally, Mr Miller tells us, 
that he had been aſſured by a very curious botaniſt, who 
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reſided many years at Venice, and conſtantly went 


the ſpot ſeveral tines in the ſeaſon to procure the ſceds, 
had any been produced, that he never could find any AP 


ods formed on the plants. The {talks rife about two 
Feet high, and are garniſhed with ſmooth oval leaves 
placed oppolite ; the flowers | vp at the top of the 
ſtalks, in ſmall umbels, and make a very pretty appear. 
ance. The flowers appear in July and Auguſt. 2. 
The ſpecioſiſſimum, with large flowers, is a native of 
Jamaica in the Savannahs, whence it has the name of 
Savannah-flower, by which it is generally known in 
that iſland. This fort riſes three or four feet high, ha- 
ving woody ſtalks, which ſend out a few lateral bran. 
ches, garniſhed with ſmooth oval leaves placed by pairs 
oppoſite, of a ſhining green colour on their upper ſides, 
but pale and veined underneath. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the ſides of the branches, upon long toot- 
ſtalks: there are commonly four or five buds at the end 
of each; but there is ſeldom more than one of them which 
comes to the flower. The flower is very large, having a 
long tube which ſpreads open wide at the top, of a bright 
yellow, and makes a fine appearance, eſpecially in thoſe 
places where the plants grow naturally, being moſt part 
of the year in flower. 3. Cordatum, with a climbing 
ſtalk. 4. The villoſum, with hairy flowers and a climb- 
ing ſtalk. Theſe were diſcovered at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, by Dr William Houſton, who ſent their 
ſeeds to England. "They are both climbers, and mount 
to the tops of the talleſt trees. In England they have 
climbed over-the plants in the ſtoves, and riſen to up- 
wards of 20 feet high. The third ſort has produced 
flowers ſeveral times; but the fourth never ſhewed an 
appearance of any. 

Culture. The firſt ſort is hardy enough to live in 
England in the open air, provided it is planted in a 
warm fituation and dry foil. It 1s propagated, as we 
have already obſerved, by its creeping roots; the beſt 
time for removing and — which 1s in the ſpring, 
juſt before they begin to puſh out new ſtalks. The 
other ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, but are ſo tender 
as to require being kept conſtantly in a ſtove. 

Properties. All the ſpecies of this plant abound 
with a milky juice, which flows out from any part ot 
their ſtalks and leaves when they are broken: this is 

encrally ſuppoſed to be hurtful if taken inwardly, but 
Toth not bliſter the ſkin when applied to it as the juice 
of ſpurge and other acrid plants. The pods of all the 
ſorts are filled with ſeeds, which are for the moſt part 
compreſſed and lie over one another imbricatim, like 
the tiles of a houſe ; theſe have each a long plume of 
a cottony down faſtened to their crowns, by which, 
when the pods are ripe and open, the ſeeds are waſted 
by the wind to a conſiderable diſtance, ſo that the plants 
become very troubleſome weeds, This down is in ou 
eſteem in France, for ſtuffing of eaſy chairs, making 
quilts, &c. for it is exceedingly light and elaſtic. It 
is called by the French delawad; and might probably 
become a vendible commodity in England, were peo- 
ple attentive to the collecting of it in Jamaica where 
the plants are found in plenty. ; 

APODECTLE, in antiquity, a denomination given 
to ten general receivers appointed by the Athenians 
to receive the public revenues, taxes, debts, and the 
like. The apodectæ had alſo a power to decide con- 


troverſies ariſing in relation to money and taxcs, my 
thoſe 
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thofe of the moſt difficult nature and higheſt concern, 

which were reſerved to the cuurts of judicature. 
APODEC TAI, in the Athenian government, of- 

fcers appointed to ſec that the meaſures of corn were 


uſt, | 

9 APODES, in a general ſenſe, denotes things with- 
ant fect. Zoologiſts apply the name to a fabulous ſort 
of birds, ſaid to be found in ſome of the iſlands of the 
new world, which, being entirely without feet, ſupport 
themſelves on the branches of trees by their crooked 
bills. 

Arones, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, the name of the 
5-4 erdor of fiſhes, or thoſe which have no belly-fins. 
See 7,060LOGY, n“ 10. 

APODICTICAL, among philoſophers, a term 
importing a demonſtrative proof, or ſyſtematical me- 
thod of teaching. 

APODOSIS, in rhetoric, makes the third part of 
a complete exordium, being properly the application, 
or reſtriction of the protaſir. The apodoſis is the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called axiz/7s 5; and ſtands op- 
poſed to frotofis e e. gr. protaſis, all branches of hi- 
ſtory are ne&eiſary for a ſtudent; cataſceur, fo that, 
without theſe, he can never make any conſiderable fi- 
gure; apocliſis, but literary hiſtory is of a more eſpe- 
cial uſe, which recommends it, c. 


APODYTERTIUM, in the ancient baths, tlie a- 


partments where perſons dreſſed and undreſſed. 


APOGEE, in aſtronomy, that point in the orbit 
of a planet, which is at the greatelt diſtance from the 
certh. The apogee of the ſun is that part of the carth's 
orbit winch is at the greateſt diſtance from the fun ; 
and conſequently the fGn's apogee, and the carth's a- 
phelion, are one and the ſame point. 

APOLIDES, in antiquity, thoſe condemned for 
life to the public works, or exiled into ſome ifland, and 
thus diveſted of the privileges of Roman citizens. 

APOLLINARIAN 6amts, in Roman antiquity, 
were iuſtituted in the year of Rome 542. The occa- 
ſion was a kind of oracle delivered by the prophet Mar- 
cus after the fatal battle at Cannæ, declaring, that to 
expel the enemy, and cure the people of an infectious 
diteaſe which then prevailed, ſacred games were to be 
annually performed in honour of Apollo; the prætor 
to have the direction of them, and the decemviri to of- 
fer ſacrifices after the Grecian rite. The ſenate order- 
ed that this oracle ſhould be obſerved the rather, be- 
cauſe another of the fame Marcus, wherein he had 
foretold the overthrow at Cannz, had come true ; for 
this reaſon they gave the prætor 12000 aſes out of the 
public caſh to detray the folemnity. 'There were ſacri- 
liced an ox to Apollo, as alſo two white goats, and a 
cow to Latona: all with their horns gilt. Apollo had 
alſo a collection made for him, beſides what the people 
who were ſpectators gave voluntarily. The firſt præ- 
tor by whom they were held was P. Cornelius Sylla. 

'or ſome time they were moveable or indictive; but at 
length were fixed, under P. Licinius Varus, to the fifth 
of July, and made perpetual, The men, who were 
pectators at theſc games, wore garlands on their heads; 
the women performed their devotions in the temples at 
the fame time, and at laſt they carouſed together 1n the 
rellivles of their houſes, the doors ſtanding open. The 

pollinarian games were merely ſcenical; and at 6rf 
euly obſerved with ſinging, piping, and other forts of 
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muſic ; but aſterwards there were alſo introduced all A 


1 


manner of mountebank- tricks, dances, and the like; yet 
ſo as that they {till remained ſcenical, no chariot races, 
wreſtling, or the like laborious exerciſes of the body, 
being ever practiſed at them. 


APOLLINARIANS, or ApoLtixARISTS, in 


church-hiſtory, a ſect of heretics who maintained, that 
Jeſus Chriſt had neither a rational human foul, nor a 
true body. — Apollinaris of Loadicea, their leader, in- 
veſted Chriſt with a fanciſul kind of fleſh, which he 
ſuppoſed to have exiſted with the Son from all eternity. 
— He alſo ditinguiſhed between the ſoul of Chrift, 
and what the Greeks call vs, uind or underfianding ; 
and from this diſtinction took occaſion to aſſert, that 
Chriſt aſſumed a ſoul without its underſtanding, and 
that this defect was ſupplied by the Word: tho” ſome 
of his followcrs held that Chriſt had no human ſoul at 
all.— Apollinaris further taught, that the ſouls of men 
were propagated by other ſouls, as well as their bo- 
dies, —Theodoret charges him with confounding the 
perſons of the Godhead, and with giving into the er- 
rors of Sobellius; and Baſil accuſes him of abandon- 
ing the literal ſenſe of ſcripture, and taking up wholly 
with the allegorical ſenſe. The hereſy was very ſub- 
tile, and overſpread moſt of the churches of the caſt; 
it was condemned in a ſynod of Alexandria, under St 
Athanaſius, in the year 362. It was ſubdivided into 
ſeveral different hereſies, the chief whereof were the 
Dimoerites. 

APOLLINARIS (Caius Sulpicius), a very learned 
grammarian, born at Carthage, lived in the 24 century, 
under che Antonines; he is ſuppoſed to be the author 
of the verſes which are prefixed to the comedies of Te- 
rence, and contain the arguments of them. He had 
for his ſucceſſor in the profeſſion of grammar Helvivs 
Pertinax, who had been his ſcholar, and was at lai. 
emperor. 

APOLLINAR1s SiDox1vs (Caius Sollius), an eminent 
Chriftian writer and biſhop in the 5˙ century, was 
born of a noble family in France. He was educated 
under the beſt maſters, and made a prodigious pro- 

reſs in-the ſeveral arts and ſciences, but particularly 
in poetry and polite literature. After he had left the 
ſchools, he applied himſelf to the profeſſion of war. He 
married Papianilla, the daughter of Avitus, who was 
conſul, and afterwards emperor, by whom he had three 
children. But Majorianus in the year 457 having de- 

rived Avitus of the- empire, and taken the city of 
3 in which our author reſided, Apollinaris fell 
into the hands of the enemy. However, the reputation 


of his learning ſoftened Majorianus's reſentments, ſo 


S . * . «yy. . 
that he treated him with the utmoſſ civility, in return 


for which Apollinaris compoſed a panegyric in his ho- 
nour ; which was ſo highly applauded, that he had a 
ſtatue erected to him at Rome, and was honoured with 
tlie title of Count. In the year 467 the emperor An- 
themius rewarded him for the panegyric, which he had 
written in honour of him, by raiſing him to the poſt of 
governor of Rome, and afterwards to the dignity of a 
patrician and ſenator, and erecting a ſtatue to bim. 
But he ſoon quitted theſe ſecular employments for the 
ſervice of the church. The biſhoprick of Clermont be- 
iug vacant in 472 by the death of Eparchius, Apolli- 
naris, who was then only a laymen, was choſen to 
ſucceed him without any intereſt or ſolicitation on lis 


parts 
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part, in which ſee he acted with the greateſt inte- 
grity. Clermont being beſieged by the Goths, he 
animated the people to the defence of that city, and 
would never conſent to the ſurrender of it; ſo that, 
when it was taken about the year 480, he was obli- 

ed to retire; but he was ſoon reſtored by Evariges 
Lin of the Goths, and continued to govern the church 
as he had done before. He died in peace the 21** of 
Auguſt 487; and his feſtival is {till obſerved in the 
church of Clermont, where his memory is had in great 
veneration. He is eſteemed the moſt elegant writer of 
his age, both in proſe and verſe. He wrote a great 
many little pieces; but preſerved none but thoſe which 
he thought were worthy of being continued down to 
poſterity. He collected himſelf the nine books which 
we have remaining of his letters. His chief pieces in 
poetry are the three panegyrics upon the emperors A- 
vitus, Majorianus, and Anthemius. The reſt of them 
are a collection of poems addreſſed to his friends upon 
particular ſubje&s. His letters contain a variety of 
particulars relating to polite literature and profane hi- 
ſtory. 

APOLLINARIUS (Claudius), a learned biſhop 
of Hierapolis, who, about the year 170, preſented to 
Marcus Aurelius an excellent Apology for the Chri- 
ſtians. 

APOLLINARIUS THE YOUNGER, thus called to diſtin- 
guiſh him from his father, called Apollinarius the El- 
der, was at firſt lector or reader of Loadicea, and af- 
terwards biſhop of that city. He was univerſally e- 
{teemed the greateſt man of his age, both for learnin 


and piety, and a molt accurate and nervous defender of 


the faith againſt all its enemies: but notwithſtanding 
this, on his advancing ſome opinions that were not ap- 
proved, he was nn Jv as an heretic by the ſe- 
cond general council of Conſtantinople in 381. 

APOLLO. Of all the divinities of Paganiſm, there 
was no one by whom the polite arts were ſaid to have 
been in ſo particular a manner cheriſhed and protec- 
ted, as by Apollo. Cicero mentions four of his name: 
the moſt ancient of whom was the ſon of Vulcan ; the 
ſecond a ſon of Corybas, and born in Crete; the third 
an Arcadian, called Næmian, from his being a great 
legiſlator; and the laſt, to whom the greateſt honour is 
aferibed, the ſon of Jupiter and Latona. 
Apollo had a variety of other names, either derived 
ſrom his principal attributes, or the chief places where 
he was worſhipped. He was called the Healer, from 
his enhivening warmth and cheering influence; Pæan, 
from the peffilential heats: to ſignify the former, the 
ancients placed the graces in his right hand; and for 
the latter, a bow and arrows in his left: Nomius, or 
the ſhepherd, from his fertilizing the earth, and thence 
ſuſtaining the animal creation; Delius, from his ren- 
dering all things manifeſt; Pythius, from his victory 
over Python; Lycias, Phebus, and Phaneta, from his 
purity and ſplendor. As Apollo is almoſt always con- 
founded by the Greeks with the ſun, it is no wonder 
that he ſhould be dignified with ſo many attributes. 
It was natural for the moſt glorious object in nature, 
whoſe influence 1s felt by all creation, and ſeen by e- 
very animated part of it, to be adored as the fountain 
of light, heat, and life. 

The power of healing diſeaſes being chiefly given by 
the ancients to medicinal plants and vegetable produc- 
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tions, it was natural to exalt into a divinity the viſlle 
cauſe of their growth. Hence he was ſtyled the Gd 
of Phyſic; and that external heat which cheers and in. 
vigorates all nature, being transferred from the human 
body to the mind, gave riſe to the idea of all mental 
efferveſcence coming from this god; hence, likewiſe 
poets, prophets, and muſicians, are ſaid to be Numjn 
afflati, inſpired by Apollo. 

Whether Apollo was ever a real perſonage, or onl 
the great luminary, many have doubted. Indeed, Vol. 
fius fo taken great pains to prove this god to be only 
a metaphorical being, and that there never was any o- 
ther Apollo than the ſun. He was ſtyled the ſon of 
2 (ſays this author), becauſe that god was rec. 

oned by the ancients the author of the world. His 
mother was called Latona, a name which ſignifies 54. 
den; becauſe, before the ſun was created, all things were 
wrapped up in the obſcurity of chaos. He is always 
repreſcnted as beardieſs and youthful, becauſe the ſun 
never grows old or decays. And what elſe can his 
bow and arrows imply, but his piercing beams?“ 
And adds, „“ that all the ceremonies which were per- 
formed to his honour, had a manifeſt relation to the 
great ſource of light, which he repreſented. Whence 
(he concludes) it is in vain to ſeek for any other divi- 
nity than the ſun, which was adored under the name 
of Apollo.” 

However, though this is in general true, yet it does 
appear, from many paſſages in ancient authors, that 
there was ſome illuſtrious perſonage named Apollo, who, 
after his apotheoſis, was taken — the ſun; as Oſiris 
and Orus in Egypt, whoſe exiſtence cannot be called 
in queſtion, were, after their death, confounded with 
the ſun, of which they became the ſymbols, either 
from the glory and ſplendor of their reigns, or from a 
belief that their ſouls had taken up their reſidence in 
that luminary. 

Of the four Apollo's mentioned by Cicero, it ap- 
ow that the three laſt were Greeks, and the firit an 

yptian; who, according to Herodotus, was the ſon 


of Oſiris and Iſis, and called Orus. Pauſanias is of 


the ſame opinion as Herodotus, and ranks Apollo a- 
mong the Egyptian divinities. The teſtimony of Dio- 
dorus Siculus is ſtill more expreſs; for in ſpeaking of 
Ifis, after ſaying that ſhe had invented the practice of 
medicine, he adds, that ſhe taught this art to her ſon 
Orus, named Apollo, who was the laſt of the gods that 
reigned in Egypt. 

t is eaſy to trace almoſt all the Grecian fables and 
mythologies from Egypt. If the Apollo of the Greeks 
was ſaid to be the ſon of Jupiter, it was becauſe Orus 
the Apollo of the Egyptians had Oſiris for his father, 
whom the Greeks confounded with Jupiter. If the 
Greek Apollo was reckoned the god of eloquence, mu- 
lic, medicine, and poetry, the rcaſon was, that Ofiris, 
who was the ſymbol of the ſun among the Egyptians, 
as well as his ſon Orus, had there taught thoſe liberal 
arts. If the Greek Apollo was the god and conduc- 
tor of the muſes, it was becauſe Ofiris carried with him 
in his expedition to the Indies finging women and mu- 
ſicians. This parallel might be carried on {till further; 
but enough has been ſaid to prove that the true Apollo 
was that of Egypt. | 

To the other perfections of this divinity the poets 
have added beauty, grace, and the art of W ai 
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and the heart, no leſs by the ſweetneſs of his 
— — chen than by the 3 ſounds of his lyre. 
However, with all theſe accompliſhments, he had not 
the talent of captivating the fair, with whoſe charms 
he was enamoured. But the amours and other adven- 
tures related of this god _ his reſidence on earth, 
are too numerous, and too well known, to be inſerted 
here. His muſical conteſts, however, being more con- 
nected with the nature of this work, mult not be wholly 
unnoticed. 

To begin, therefore, with the difpute which he had 
with Pan, that was left to the arbitration of Midas. 

Pan, who thought he excelled in playing the flute, 
offered to prove that it was an inſtrument ſuperior to 
the lyre of Apollo. The challenge was accepted; and 
Midas, who was appointed the umpire in this conteſt, 
deciding in favour of Pan, was rewarded. by Apollo, 
according to the poets, with the ears of an aſs, for his 
ſtupidity.— This fiction ſeems founded upon hiſtory. 
Midas, according to Pauſanias, was the ſon of Gor- 
dius and Cybele; and reigned in the Greater Phrygia, 
as we learn from Strabo. He was poſſeſſed of ſuch 
great riches, and ſuch an inordinate deſire of increaſing 
them by the moſt contemptible parſimony, that, ac- 
cording to the poets, he converted whatever he touch- 
ed into gold. However, his talent for accumulation 
did not extend to the acquirement of taſte and know- 
ledge in the fine arts; and, perhaps, his dulneſs and 
inattention to theſe provoked ſome muſical poet to in- 
vent the fable of his decifion in favour of Pan againſt 
Apollo. 'The ſcholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes, toexplain the 
fiction of his long ears, ſays, that it was defigned to in- 
timate that he kept ſpies in all parts of his dominions. 
Marſyas, another player on the flute, was {till more 
unfortunate than either Pan or his admirer Midas. 
«thezr- This Marſyas , having engaged in a muſical diſpute 
Mar with Apollo, choſe the people of Nyſa for judges. A- 
pollo played at firſt a ſimple air upon his inſtrument; 
but Marſyas, taking up his pipe, ſtruck the audience ſo 
much by the novelty of its rone, and the art of his 
performance, that he ſeemed to be heard with more 
pleaſure than his rival. Having agreed upon a ſecond 
trial of {kill, it is ſaid that the performance of Apollo, 
by accompanying the lyre with his voice, was allowed 
preatly to excel that of Marſyas upon the flate alone. 

arſyas, with indignation, proteſted againſt the deci- 
hon of his judges; urging that he had not been fairly 
vanquiſhed according to the rules ſtipulated, becauſe 
the diſpute was concerning the excellence of their ſeve- 
ral inſtruments, not their voices; and that it was wholly 
unjult to employ two arts againſt one. 

Apollo denied that he had taken any unfair advan- 
tage of his antagoniſt, ſince Marſyas had employed both 
dis mouth and fingers in performing upon his inftru- 
ment; ſo that, if he was denied the uſe of his mouth, 
he would be ſtill more diſqualified for the contention. 
The judges aprov'd of Apollo's reaſoning, and ordered 
a third trial, Marſyas was again vanquiſhed ; and 
Apollo, inflamed by the violence of the diſpute, flea'd 
him alive for his preſumption. | 
Pauſanias relates a circumſtance concerning this con- 
teſt, that had been omitted by Diodorus, which is, that 
Apollo accepted the challenge from Marſyas, upon con- 


dition that the victor ſhould uſe the vanquiſhed as he 
pleaſed. 
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Diodorus informs us, that Apollo, ſoon repenting of Apollo. 


the cruelty with which he had treated Marſyas, broke 
the ſtrings of the lyre, and by that means put a ſtop, 
for a time, to any further progreſs in the practice of 
that new inſtrument, 

The next incident to be mentioned in the hiſtory of 
Apollo is his defeat of the ſerpent Python. 

The waters of Deucalion's deluge, ſays Ovid, which 
had overflowed the earth, left a ſlime, from whence 
ſprung innumerable monſters; and among others the ſer- 
pent Python, which made great havock in the country 
about Parnaſfus. Apollo, armed with his darts, put 
him to death; which, phyſically explained, implies, that 
the heat of the ſun having diſſipated the noxious ſteams, 
thoſe monſters ſoon diſappeared : or, if this fable be re- 
ferred to hiſtory, the ſerpent was a robber, who haunt- 
ing the country about Delphos, and very much infeſt- 
ing thoſe who came thither to ſacrifice ; a prince, who 
bore the name of Apollo, or one of the prieſts of that 
god, put him to death. 

This event gave riſe to the inſtitution of the Pythian 
games, ſo frequently mentioned in the Grecian hiſtory ; 
and it was from the legend of Apollo's victory over the 


Python that the god himſelf acquired the name of y- 


thius, and his prieſteſs that of Pythia. The city of * See the ar- 


Delphos, where the famous oracles were ſo long deliver- 
ed, was likewiſe frequently ſtyled Pytho. 

As Apollo was the god of the fine arts, thoſe who 
cultivated them were called his ſors. Of this number 
was Philammon of Delphos, whom the poets and mytho- 
logiſts make the twin-brother of Autolychus, by the 
nymph Chione, aad Apollo and Mercury. It is pre- 
tended that both theſe divinities were favoured by the 
nymph on the ſame day, and that their fires were known 
from their different talents. Philammon, a great poet 
and muſician, was reported to be the offspring of the 

od who preſides over thoſe arts; and Autolychus, 
| a the craftineſs and ſubtilty of his diſpoſition, was 
ſaid to have ſprung from Mercury, god of theft and 
fraud. Philammon is one of the firſt, after Apollo, 
upon fabulous record, as a vocal performer, who ac- 
companied himſelf with the ſound of the lyre: his ſon 
was the celebrated 'Thamyris “. 

There can be no doubt but that Apollo was more 

enerally revered in the Pagan world than any other 
| x having, in almoſt every region of it, temples, o- 
racles, and feſtivals, as innumerable as his attributes : 
the wolf and hawk were conſecrated to him, as ſymbols 
of his piercing eyes; the crow and the raven, becauſe 
theſe birds were ſuppoſed to have by inſtinct the faculty 
of prediction; the laurel, from a perſuaſion that thoſe 
who ſlept with ſome branches of that tree under their 
heads received certain vapours, which enabled them to 

ropheſy. The cock was conſecrated to him, becauſe 

y his crowing he announces the riſing of the ſun; 
and the graſshopper on account of his ſinging faculty, 
which was ſuppoſed to do honour to the god of muſic. 
Moſt of the ancient poets have celebrated this tuneful 
inſet, but none better than Anacreon, Ode 43. 

Plato ſays that the graſshopper ſings all ſummer with- 
out food, like thoſe men who, dedicating themſelves to 
the muſes, forget the common concerns of life. 

The ſwan was regarded by the ancients as a bird ſa- 
cred to Apollo in two capacities; firſt, as being, like the 
crow and raven, gifted with the ſpirit of prediction; 

X x x and 


ticle Pythia. 


See Tha- 
myris. 
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Apollo. and, ſecondly, for his extraordinary vocal 
The ſweetneſs of his ſong, eſpecially at the approach 
of death, was not only extolled by all the poets of 
antiquity, but by hiſtorians, philoſophers, and ſages ; 
and to call a great writer the /wax of his age and na- 
tion, was a full acknowledgement of his ſovereignty *. 
Thus Horace calls Pindar the Theban ſchan. 

Plutarch, who was himſelf a prieſt of Apollo, im- 
preſſed with the higheſt reſpect and veneration for him 
and for muſic, in his dialogue upon that art, makes 
one of his interlocutors ſay, that an invention ſo uſe- 
ful and charming could never have been the work of 
man, but muſt have originated from ſome god, ſuch 
as Apollo, the inventor of the flute and lyre, impro- 
perly attributed to —_—_— Marſyas, Olympus, and 

e urges in ſupport of this aſ- 
ſertion, ſhew, if not its truth, at leaſt that it was the 
common and received opinion. 

All dances and ſacrifices, ſays he, uſed in honour 
of Apollo, are performed to the ſound of flutes : the 
ſtatue of this god at Delos, erected in the time of Her- 
cules, had in its right-hand a bow; and on the leſt ſtood 
the three graces, who were furniſhed with three kinds 
of inſtruments ; the lyre, the flute, and the ſyrinx. 
The youth alſo, who carries the laurel of Tempe to 
Delphos, is accompanied by one playing on the flute ; 
and the ſacred preſents formerly ſent to Delos by the 
Hyperboreans, were conducted thither to the ſound of 
lyres, flutes, and ſhepherd's pipes. 
facts by the teſtimonies of the poets Alczus, Alcmon, 
and Corinna. 

It ſeems as if the account of Apollo could not be 
concluded by any thing that is left to offer on the ſub- 
je, ſo properly, as by part of the celebrated hymn 
of Callimachus, which during many ages was performed 
and heard by the moſt poliſhed people on the globe, 
gious zeal, at the feſtivals inſtitu- 
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Hah! how the laurel, great AroLLo's tree, 
And all the cavern, ſhakes! Far off, far off, 
The man that is unhallow'd : for the god 
Approaches. Hark! he knocks: the gates 
Feel the glad impulſe ; and the ſever'd bars 
Submiſſive clink againſt their brazen portals. 
Why do the Delian palms incline their boughs, 
Self-moy'd ; and hoy'ring ſwans, their throats releas'd 
From native filence, carol ſounds harmonious ? 
Begin, young men, the hymn : let all your harps 
Break their inglorious ſilence; and the dance, 
In myſtic numbers trod, explain the muſic. 
But firſt by ardent pray'r, and clear luſtration, 
Purge the contagious ſpots of human weakneſs : 
Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. 
So may you flouriſh, favour'd by the god, 
In youth with happy nuptials, and in age 
With ſilver hairs, and fair deſcent of children; 
So lay foundations for aſpiring cities, 
And bleſs your ſpreading colonies increaſe. 
Pay ſaered rev'rence to Apollo's ſong; 
Leſt watchful the far-ſhooting god emit 
His fatal arrows. Silent, Nature ſtands; 
And ſeas ſubſide, obedient to the ſound 
Of Io! Io Pzan! nor dares Thetis 
Longer bewail her lov'd Achilles“ death; 
For Phœbus was his foe. Nor muſt ſad Niobe 
In fruitleſs ſorrow perſevere, or weep 
Even thro” the Phrygian marble. Hapleſs mother! 
Whoſe fondneſs — compare her mortal offspring 
To thoſe which fair Latona bore to Jove. 
lo! again repeat ye, lo! Pæan! 
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wers. 


He ſupports theſe 


Recit? Apollo's praife till night draws on, 
The ditty (till unfiniſh'd; and the day 


Unequal to the godhead's attributes 1 
Various, and matter copious of your A 2 do one. 


Sublime at Jove's right-hand Apollo ſits, a 


And thence diſtributes honour, gracious king, 
And theme of verſe perpetual. From his robe 
Flows light ineffable! his harp, his quiver, 

And Lactian bow, are gold: with golden ſandals 
His feet are ſhod. How rich! how beautiful! 
Beneath his ſteps the yellow min'ral riſes ; 

And earth reveals her treafures. Youth and beauty 
Eternal deck his check: from his fair head 
Perfumes diſtil their ſweets; and cheerful Health, 
His duteous hand-maid, through the air improv'd 
With laviſh hand diffuſes ſcents ambroſial, 

Ide ſpearman's arm by thee, great god, directed, 
Sends forth a certain wound. The laurel'd bard 
Inſpir'd by thee, compoſes verſe immortal. 
Taught by thy art divine, the ſage phyſician 
Eludes the urn, and chains or exiles death. 


Perpetual fires ſhine hallow'd on thy altars, 
When annual the Carnean feaſt is held: 
The warlike Libyans, clad in armour, lead 


The dance, with clanging ſwords and ſhields they beat 
The dreadful, meaſure : in the chorus join 


Their women, brown but beautiful; ſuch rites 
To thee well pleaſing. — 


The monſtrous Python 
Durſt tempt thy wrath in vain; for dead he fell, 
To thy great ſtrength and golden arms uncqual. 

To! while thy unerring hand elanc'd 
Another and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated To! 1o Pæan ! 
Elance the dart, Apollo : for the ſafety 
And health of man, gracious thy mother bore thee! 

| PRIOR, 


APOLLODORUS, born at Damaſcus, a famous 
architect under Trajan and Hadrian: he had the di- 
rection of the bridge of ſtone which Trajan ordered to 
be built over the Danube in the year 104, which was 
eſteemed the moſt magnificent of all the works of that 
emperor. Hadrian, one day as Trajan was diſcour- 
ſing with this architect upon the buildings he had rai- 
ſed at Rome, would needs give his judgment, and 
ſnewed he underſtood nothing of the matter. Apollo- 
dorus turned upon him bluntly, and ſaid to him, Go 
paint citruls, for you are very ignorant of the ſubject 
we are talking upon. Hadrian at this time boaſted of 
his painting citruls well. This inſult coſt Apollodo- 
rus his life. 

AroLLoDORUS, a celebrated painter of Athens, a- 
bout 408 years before the birth of Chriſt, was the firſt 
who invented the art of mingling the colours, and of ex- 


E the lights and ſhadows. He was admired alſo 


or his judicious choice of ſubjects, and for the beauty 
and ftrength of colouring ſurpaſſed all the maſters that 

went before him. He excelled likewiſe in ſtatuary. 
AroLLoDORUs the Athenian, a famous a 
the ſon of Aſclepiades and diſciple of Ariſtarchus. He 
wrote many works not now extant; but his moſt fa- 
mous production was his Bibliotheca, concerning the 
origin of the gods: this work conſiſted of 24 books, 
but only three are now in being. Several other pieces 
of his are to be found in Fabricius's Bibliotheca Græca. 
There were various other perſons of this name: Sci- 
pio Teſti, a Neapolitan, has written a treatiſe of the 
Apollodoruſes, which was printed at Rome in 1555 
and Dr Thomas Gale publiſhed a work of the ſame 

kind in 1675. | Jim 
APOLLONIA, the name of ſeveral ancient 2 
parti- 
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1 
particularly of a colony of the Mileſians in Thrace, from 
which Lucullus took away a coloſſus of Apollo, and 
placed it in the capitol. The greateſt part of the town 
was ſituated in a ſmall iſland on the Euxine, in which 
was a temple of Apollo, (Strabo). Pliny ſays the co- 
loſſus was zo cubits high, and coſt 500 talents, There 
was alſo an Apollonia at mount Parnaſſus, near Delphi, 
(Stephanus). Troezen was formerly called Apollonia. 

Ay0LLONIA, feaſts ſacred to Apollo, inſtituted - 
on the following occaſion. Apollo, having vanqui 
ed Python, went with his filter Diana to ZEgialea ; 
but, being driven from thence, he removed to the 
ihand Crete. The Ægialeans were ſoon after viſited 
with a plague 3 upon which, - conſulting the ſoothſay- 
ers, they were ordered to ſend ſeven young men, and 
as many virgins, to appeaſe thoſe deities and bring 
them back into their country. Apollo and Diana be- 
ing thus appeaſed, returned to Ægialea: in memory 
of which, they dedicated a temple to Pitho, the god- 
deſs of perſuaſion ; whence a cuſtom aroſe of chuſing 
every year ſeven young men, and as many virgins, to 
go as it were in ſearch of Apollo and Diana. 

APOLLONIA, in raphy, a promontory of Afri- 
c2, upon the coaſt X Guinea, near the mouth of the ri- 
ver Mancu. a 

APOLLONIUS, the author of the Argonautics, 
was born at Alexandria in Egypt: he 1 rhetoric 
at Rhodes, and hence was called Rhodius. He flouriſhed 
about the 13h Olympiad, and was keeper of the Alex- 
andrian library. — in his treatiſe Of the Sub- 
lime, commends this poet. Fhe ancient Scholia upon 
his Argonautics, ſtill extant, are extremely uſeful, and 
full of learning. | 

AroLLonivus of Perga, a city of Pamphylia, was a 
great geometrician, under the reign of Ptolemy Euer- 

etes, which reaches from the 24 year of the 1334 O- 
Fw. to the 34 year of the 139, He ſtudied a long 
time at Alexandria, under the diſciples of Euclid ; and 
eompofed ſeveral works, of which that only of the Co- 
nics remains. 

AroLLON1Us, a Pythagorean 971007 6 born at 
Tyana in Cappadocia, about the beginning of the firſt 
century. At 16 years of age he became a ſtrict ob- 
ſerver of Pythagoras's rules, renouncing wine, women, 
and all ſorts of fleſh;- not wearing ſhoes, letting his 
hair grow, and wearing nothing but linen. He ſoon 
after ſet up for a reformer of mankind, and choſe his 
habitation in a temple of Æſeulapius, where he is ſaid 
to have performed many wonderful cures. Philoſtratus 
has wrote the Life of Apollanius, in which there are 
numberleſs fabulous ſtories recounted of him. We are 
told that he went five years without ſpeaking; and yet, 
during this time, that he topped many Titten in 
Cilicia and Pamphylia: that he travelled, and ſet up 
for a legiſlator; and that he gave out he underſtood all 
languages, without having ever learned them; that he 
could tell the thoughts of men, and underſtood the 
oracles which birds gave by their ſinging. The hea- 
thens were fond of oppoſing the pretended miracles of 
this man to thoſe of our Saviour: and by a treatiſe 
which Euſebius wrote againſt one Hierocles, we find 
that the drift of the latter, in the treatiſe which Euſe- 
bius refutes, ſeems to have been to draw a parallel be- 
twixt Jeſus Chriſt and Apollonius, in which he gives 
the preference to this philoſopher. Mr Du Pin bas 


= 


wrote a eonfutation of Philoſtratus's Life of Apollo- . 8928 
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nius. 

Apollonius wrote ſome works, viz. four books of ju- 
lee a treatiſe upon the ſacrifices, ſhewing 
what was proper to be offered to each deity ; and a 
great number of letters, all of which are now loft. 

APOLOGUE, in matters of literature, an inge- 
nious method of conveying inſtruction by means of a 
feigned relation called a moral fable. 

he only difference between a parable and an apo- 
logue is, that the former, being drawn from what paſ- 
ſes among mankind, requires probability in the narra- 
tion; whereas the apologue, being taken from the 
ſuppoſed actions of brutes, or even of things inanimate, 
is not tied down to the ſtrict rules of probability. E- 
ſop's fables are a model of this kind of writing. 

APOLOGY, a Greek term, literally importing an 
excuſe or defence of ſome perſon or action. 

APOMELI, among ancient phyſicians, a decoc- 
tion of honey and vinegar, much uſed as a detergent, 
promoter of ſtool, urine, &c. 

" APONEUROSIS, among phy ſicians, a term ſome- 
times uſed to denote the expanſion of a nerve or ten- 
don in the manner of a membrane; ſometimes for the 
ny off a nerve; and, finally, for the tendon it- 
elf. 

APONO (Peter d'), one of the moſt famous philo- 
ſophers and phyſicians of his age, born in the year 1250, 
in a village about four miles from Padua. He ſtudied 
ſome time at Paris, and was there promoted to the de- 
gree of doctor in philoſophy and x3 When he came 
to practiſe as a phyſician, he is ſaid to have inſiſted on 
very large ſums for his viſits: we are not told what he 
demanded for the viſits he made in the place of his re- 
fidence; but it is affirmed, that he would not attend the 
fick in any other place under 150 florins a-day; and 
when he was ſent for by pope Honorius IV. he de- 
manded 400 ducats for each day's attendance. He was 
ſuſpected of magic, and proſecuted by the inquiſition 
on that account. The common opinion of almoſt all 
authors (ſays Naude) is, that he was the greateſt ma- 
ome of his age; that he had acquired the know- 

edge of the ſeven liberal arts, by means of the ſeven 
familiar ſpirits, which he kept incloſed in a cry- 
ſtal; and that he had the dexterity to make the mo- 
ney, he had ſpent, come back into his purſe.” The 
ſame author adds, that he died before the proceſs a- 
gainſt him was finiſhed, being then in the 80th year 
of his age; and that, after his death, they ordered 
him to be burnt in effigy, in the public place of the 
city of Padua; 2 thereby to ſtrike a fear into 
others, of incurring the like puniſhment; and to ſup- 
preſs the rag books which he had wrote ; the 
firſt being the Heptameron, which is printed at the 
end of the firſt volume of Agrippa's work; the ſecond, 
that which is called by Trithemius, Elucidarium ne- 
cromanticum Petri de Albano; and the laſt, that which 
is intitled by the ſame author, Liber experimentorun 
mirabilium de annulis "hr wang xxviii. manſiones lung. 
His body being ſecretly taken up by his friends, eſca- 
ped the vigilance of the inquiſitors, who would have 
burnt it. It was removed ſeveral times,” and was at laſt 
placed in the church of St Auguſtin, without an epi- 
taph or any mark of honour. The moſt remarkable 
book which Apono wrote, was that which procured 
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him the firname of Conciliator; he wrote alſo a piece 
intitled De medicina omnimoda. There is a ſtory told 
of him, that, having no well in his houſe, he cauſed 
his neighbour's to be carried into the ſtreet by devils, 
when K heard they had forbidden his maid fetchin 
water there. He had much better (ſays Mr Bayle) 
have employed the devils to make a well in his own 
houſe, and have ſtopped up his neighbour's ;- or, at 
leaſt, tranſported it into his houſe, rather than into the 
ſtreet. 
APONOGETON, in botany. See ZanxicHEL- 
LIA, | 
APONUS, a hamlet near Patavium, with warm 
baths. It was the birth-place of Livy, (Martial); and 
is now called Albano. E. Long. 10. Lat. 45. 1 ö. 
APOPEMPTIC, in the ancient poetry, a hymn 
addreſſed to a ſtranger on his departure from a place to 
his own country. The ancients had certain holidays, 
wherein they took leave of the gods with apopemptic 
ſongs, as ſuppoſing them returning each to his own 
country. 'The deities having the patronage of divers 
laces, it was but juſt to divide their preſence, and al- 
— ſome time to each. Hence it was, that among the 
Delians and Mileſians we find feaſts of Apollo, and a- 
mong the Argians feaſts of Diana, called Zpidemiz, 
as ſuppoſing theſe deities then more peculiarly reſident 
among them. On the laſt day of the feaſt they diſ- 
miſſed them, following them to the altars with apopermp- 
tic hymns. | 
APOPHASIS, a figure in rhetoric, by which the 
orator, ſpeaking ironically, feems to wave what he 
would plainly infinuate: as, Neither will I mention, 
thoſe things, which if I ſhould, you notwithſtanding could 
neither confute nor ſpeak againſt them. 
APOPHLEGMATIZANTS, in pharmacy, medi- 
eines proper to clear the head from ſuperfluous phlegm, 
whether by ſpitting, or by the noſe. ? 
APOPHTHEGH, a ſhort, ſententious, and inftruc- 
tive remark, pronounced by a perſon of diſtinguiſhed 
character. Such are the apophthegms of Plutarch, and 
thoſe of the ancients collected by Lycoſthenes. 
APOPHYGE, in architecture, a concave part or 
ring of a column, lying above or below the flat mem- 
ber. The French call it le conge d'en bas, or d'en haut; 
the Italians, cave di baſſo, or di ſapra; and alſo, il vivo 
di baſſo. The apophyge originally was no more than 
the ring, or ferril, at firſt fixed on the extremities of 
wooden pillars, to keep them from ſplitting ; which af- 
terwards was imitated in ſtone. 
APOPHYSIS, in anatomy, a proceſs or protube- 
rance of a bone. See AnaTonyr, Chap. I. e. 
APOPLEXY, a diſtemper in which the patient is 
ſuddenly deprived of all his ſenſes, and of voluntary 
motion. See the Index ſubjoined to Mepicine. 
APORIA, is a figure in rhetoric, by which the 
ſpeaker ſhews, that he doubts where to begin for the 
multitude of matter, or what to ſay in ſome ſtrange and 
ambiguous thing; and doth, as it were, argue the caſe 
with himſelf, Thus Cicero ſays, Whether he took them 
from his fellows more impudently, gave them to a harlot 
more laſeiviouſly, removed them from the Roman people 
more wickedly, or altered them more preſumptuouſly, J 
cannot well declare. | 
APOSIOPESIS, a form of ſpeech, by which the 
ſpeaker, through ſome affection, as ſorrow, baſhfulneſs, 
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it be all ended. A figure, when, ſpeaking of a thin 
we yet ſeem to conceal it, though indeed Sy 
we y o conceal it, gh indeed we aggravate 
it: or when the courſe of the ſentence begun is ſo 
ſtayed, as thereby ſome part of the ſentence, not be. 
ing uttered, may be underſtood; as, / might ſay much 
more, but modeſtly commands filence. 

APOSTACY, the abandoning the true religion 
The primitive Chriſtian church diſtinguiſhed ſeveral 
kinds of apoſtacy. The firſt, of thoſe who went over 
entirely from Chriſtianity to Judaiſm; the ſecond, of 
thoſe who mingled Judaiſm and Chriſtianity together; 
and the third, of thoſe who complied ſo far with the 
Jews as to communicate with them in many of their un- 
lawful practices, without making a formal profeſſion of 
their religion. But the fourth ſort was of thoſe who, 
after having been ſome time Chriſtians, voluntarily re- 
lapſed into Paganiſm. 

The — of a Chriſtian to Judaiſm, Paganiſm, 
or other falſe religion, was puniſhed by the emperors 
Conſtantius and Julian with confiſcation of goods; to 
which the emperors Theodoſius and Valentinian added 
capital puniſhment, in caſe the apoſtate endeayoured to 
g others to the ſame iniquity. A puniſhment too 

evere for any temporal laws to inflict : and yet the 
zeal of our anceſtors imported it into this country; for 
we find by Bracton, that in his time apoſtates were to 
be burnt to death. Doubtleſs the preſervation of Chri- 
ſtianity, as a national religion, is, abſtracted from its 
own intrinſic truth, of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
civil ſtate; which a ſingle inſtance will ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate. 'The belief of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, the entertaining juſt ideas of the moral 
attributes of the ſupreme Being, and a firm perſuaſion 
that he ſuperintends and will nally compenſate every 
action in human life (all which are clearly revealed in 
the doctrines, and forcibly inculcated by the precepts, 
of our ſaviour Chriſt), theſe are the grand foundation of 
all judicial oaths; which call God to witneſs the truth 
of thoſe facts, which perhaps may be only known to 
him and the party atteſting : all moral evidence there- 
fore, all confidence in human veracity, muſt be weak- 
ened by apoſtacy, and overthrown by total infidelity. 
Wherefore all affronts to Chriſtianity, or endeavours to 
depreciate its efficacy, in thoſe who have once profeſſed 
it, are highly deſerving of cenſure. But yet the loſs 
of life is a heavier penalty than the offence, taken in a 
civil light, deſerves; and, taken in a ſpiritual light, 
our laws have no juriſdiction over it. This puniſhment, 
therefore, has long ago become obſolete ; and the of- 
fence of apoſtacy was for a long time the object only 
of the eccleſiaſtical courts, which corrected the offend- 
er pro ſalute anime. But about the cloſe of the laſt 
century, the civil liberties to which we were then re- 
ſtored being uſed as a cloke of maliciouſneſs, and the 
moſt horrid doctrines ſubverſive of all religion being 
publicly avowed both in diſcourſe and writings, 1t was 


thought neceſſary again for the civil power to interpoſe, 


by not admitting thoſe miſcreants to the privileges of 
ſociety, who maintained ſuch principles as deſtroyed all 
moral obligation. To this end it was enacted by ſta- 
tute 9 & 10 W. III. c. 32. That if any perfon educa- 
ted in, or having made profeſſion of, the Chriſtian 
religion, ſhall by writing, printing, teaching, or ad- 
viſed ſpeaking, deny the Chriſtian religion to be true, 
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or the holy Scriptures to be of divine authority, he ſhall 
upon the firſt offence be rendered incapable to hold any 
office or place of truſt ; and, for the ſecond, be render- 
ed incapable of bringing any action, or of being guar- 
dian, executor, legatee, or purchaſer of lands, and 
ſhall ſuffer three years impriſonment without bail. 'To 

ive room however for repentance, if, within four 
months after the firſt conviction, the delinquent will in 
open court publicly renounce his error, he 1s diſchar- 
ged for that once from all diſabilities. 

APOSTASIS, in medicine, the ſame with abſceſs. 
APOSTATE, one who deſerts his religion. Amon 
the Romaniſts, it ſignifies a man who, without a — 
diſpenſation, forſakes a religious order of which he had 

made profeſſion. Hence, 

APOSTATA cAriExpo, in the Engliſh law, a writ 
that formerly lay againſt a perſon who, having entered 
into ſome order of religion, broke out again, and wan- 
dered up and down the country. 

A POSTERIORI, or demonſtration 2 poſteriori. 
See DEMONSTRATION. 

APOSTIL, in matters of literature, the ſame with 
a marginal note, 

APOSTLE properly ſignifies a meſſenger or perſon 
ſent by another upon ſome buſineſs; and hence, by way 
of eminence, denotes one of the diſciples commiſhoned 
by Jeſus Chriſt to preach the goſpel. ah 5 

Our bleſſed Lord ſelected twelve out of the number 
of his diſciples to be inveſted with the apoſtleſhip. 
Their names were Simon Peter, Andrew, James the 
greater, John, Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Mat- 
thew, James the leſs, Jude firnamed Lebbeus or 'Thad- 
deus, Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iſcariot. Of 
theſe Simon, Andrew, James the greater, and John, 
were fiſhermen ; and Matthew a publican, or receiver 
of the public revenues : of what profeſſion the reſt 
were, we are not told in Scripture ; though it is pro- 
bable they were fiſhermen. | 

There are various conjectures as to the reaſon of our 
Saviour's making choice of #awz2/ve apoſtles. The moſt 
probable is, that it might be in alluſion to the twelve 
patriarchs, as the founders of their ſeveral tribes; or to 
the twelve chief heads or rulers of thoſe tribes, of which 
the body of the Jewiſh nation conſiſted. This opinion 
ſeems to be countenanced by what our Saviour tells his 
apoſtles, that, „when the Son of man fthall fit in the 
throne of his glory, they alſo ſhall fit upon twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Iſrael.” 

Our Lord's firſt commiſſion to his apoſtles was in the 
third year of his. public miniſtry, about eight months 
after their ſolemn election; at which time he ſent them 
out by two and two. They were to make no provi- 
hon of money for their ſubſiſtence in their journey, 
but to expect it from thoſe to whom they preached. 
They were to declare, that the kingdom of heaven, 
or the Meſſiah, was at hand; and to confirm their 
doctrine by miracles. They were to avoid going ei- 
ther to the Gentiles or to the Samaritans, and to con- 
ine their preaching to the people of Iſrael. In obe- 
dience to their Maſter, the apoſtles went into all the 
parts of Paleſtine inhabited by the Jews, preaching 
the goſpel, and working miracles. The evangelical hi- 
Rory is ſilent as to the particular circumſtances attend- 
ng this firſt preaching of the apoſtles; and only informs 
us, that they returned, and told their Maſter of all that 
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they had done. 

Their ſecond commiſſion, juſt before our Lord's a- 
ſcenſion into heaven, was of a more extenſive and par- 
ticular nature. They were now not to confine their 
preaching to the Jews, but to “ go and teach ALL na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” Accordingly 
they began publicly, after our Lord's aſcenſion, to ex- 
erciſe the office of their miniſtry, working miracles 
daily in proof of their miſſion, and making great num- 
bers of converts to the Chriſtian faith. This alarmed 
the Jewiſh Sanhedrim; whereupon the apoſtles were 
apprehended, and, being examined before the high- 
prieſt and elders, were commanded not to preach any 
more in the name of Chriſt. But this injunction did 
not terrify them from perſiſting in the duty of their 
calling ; for they continued hs, in the temple, and 
in private houſes, teaching and preaching the goſpel. 

After the apoſtles had exerciſed their miniſtry for 
twelve years in Paleſtine, they reſolved to diſperſe 
themſelves in different parts of the world, and agreed 
to determine by lot what parts each ſhould take. Ac- 
cording to this diviſion, St Peter went into Pontus, 
Galatia, and thoſe other provinces of the Leſſer Afia. 
St Andrew had thevaſt northern countries of Scythia and 
Sogdiana allotted to his portion. St John's was partly 
the ſame with Peter's, namely the Leſſer Afia. St Philip 
had the Upper Aſia aſſigned to him, with ſome parts of 
Scythia and Colchis. Arabia Felix fell to St Bartholo- 
mew's ſhare. St Matthew preached in Chaldza, Perſia, 
and Parthia. St 'Thomgs preached likewiſe in Parthia; 
as alſo to the Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and Indians. St 
James the Leſs continued in Jeruſalem, of which church 
he was biſhop. St Simon had for his portion Egypt, 
Cyrene, Libya, and Mauritania ; St Jude Syria and 
— and St Matthias, who was choſen in the 
room of the traitor Judas, Cappadocia and Colchis. 
Thus, by the diſperſion of the apoſtles, Chriſtianity 
was very early planted in a great many parts of the 
world. We have but very ſhort and imperfe& accounts 
of their travels and actions. 

In order to qualify the apoſtles for the arduous taſk 
of converting the world to the Chriſtian religion, th 
were, in the firſt place, miraculouſly enabled to ſpeak. 
the languages of the ſeveral nations to whom they were 
to preach ; and, in the ſecond place, were endowed 
with the power of working miracles, in eonfirmation 
of the doctrines they taught; gifts which were unne- 
ceſſary, and therefore — in the after ages of the 
church, when Chriſtianity came to be eſtabliſhed by the 
civil power. 

The ſeveral apoſtles are uſually repreſented with 
their reſpective badges or attributes; St Peter with 
the keys; St Paul with a ſword; St Andrew with a 
croſs; St James the Leſs with a fuller's pale; St John 
with a cup, and a winged ſerpent flying out of it; St 
Bartholomew with a knife ; St Philip with a long ſtaff, 
whoſe upper end is formed into a croſs ; St Thomas 
with a lance ; St Matthew with a hatchet ; St Mat- 
thias with a battle-ax ; St James the Greater with a pil- 


grim's ſtaff, and a gourd- bottle; St Simon with a ſaw; 


and St Jude with a club. 

The Jews alſo had their apgſtles, by which they 
meant officers, ſent into ſeveral parts, by way of viſi- 
tors or commiſſaries, to receive the moueys collected for 
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Apoſtles the reparation of the temple, and the tribute payable 


creed. to the Romans. The name was likewiſe given, in the 


primitive church, to biſhops; and a biſhop's ſee was 
called apgſ/tolica ſedes. - 

ArosTLEs Creed: A formula, or ſummary, of the 
Chriſtian faith, drawn up, according to Ruffinus, by 
the apoſtles themſelves ; who, during their ſtay at Je- 
ruſalem, ſoon after our Lord's aſcenſion, agreed upon 
this creed, as a rule of faith, and as a word of diſtinc- 
tion by which they were to know friends from foes. 
Baronius, and ſome other authors, conjecture, that 
they did not compoſe it till the ſecond year of the reign 
of Claudius, a little before their diſperſion. As to 
their manner of compoſing it, ſome fancy, that each 
apoſtle pronounced his article, which is the reaſon of 
its being called fmbolum apoſtolicum, it being made up 
of ſentences jointly contributed, after the manner of 
perſons paying each their club (/{mbelum) or ſhare of 
a reckoning. | 

But there are reaſons which may induce us to que- 
ſtion whether the apoſtles compoſed any ſuch creed as 
this. For, firſt, neither St Luke in the Acts, nor any 
other eccleſiaſtical writer before the ; century, make 
any mention of an aſſembly of the apoſtles in order to 
the compoling of a creed. Secondly, the fathers of 
the three firſt centuries, in diſputing againſt the here- 
tics, endeavour to prove that the doctrine contained in 
this creed was the ſame which the apoſtles taught; but 
they never pretend, that the apoltles compoſed it. 
"Thirdly, if the apoſtles had made this creed, it would 
have been the ſame in all churches, and in all ages; 
and all authors would have cited it after the ſame man- 
ner. But the caſe is quite otherwiſe. In the ſecond 
and third ages of the church, there were as many 
creeds as authors, and one and the ſame author ſets 
down the creed after a different manner in ſeveral pla- 
ces of his works ; which is an evidence, that there was 
not at that time any creed which was' reputed to be 
the apoſtles. In the 4 century, Ruffinus compares 
together the three ancient creeds of the churches of 
Aquileia, Rome, and the Eaſt, which differ very con- 
ſiderably in the terms. Beſides, theſe creeds differed 
not only in the terms and expreſſions, but even in the 
articles, ſome of which were omitted in one or other 
of them, ſuch as thoſe of the deſcent into hell, the com- 
munion of the ſaints, and the life everlaſiing. From 
theſe reaſons it may be gathered, that tho' this creed 
may be ſaid to be that of the apoſtles in regard to the 
doctrines contained therein, yet it is not to be referred 
to them as the authors and firſt compoſers of it. Who 
was the true author of it, is not ſo eaſy to determine; 

tho'its mo antiquity may be inferred from hence, that 
the whole form, as it now ſtands in the Engliſh liturgy, 
is to be found in the works of St Ambroſe and Ruffinus, 
the former of whom flouriſhed in the 34 century, and 
latter in the 45¹ century. 

The primitive Chriſtians, in regard they always con- 
cealed this and their other myſteries, did not publicly 
recite the creed, except at the times of baptiſm; which, 
unleſs in caſes of neceflity, were only at Eaſter and 
Whitſuntide. The conſtant repeating it was not in- 
troduced into the church till the end of the 5*t-cen- 
tury ; about which time Petrus Gnapheus, biſhop of 
Antioch, preſcribed the recital of it every time divine 
ſervice was performed, 
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In the primitive times, the appellation was given to ſuch 
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APOSTOLICAL, an epithet, or name, given to Ape 
things that have a relation to the apoſtles; as Hias / 
age, apoſtolical doctrine, &c. The Romaniſts call their e 
church, by way of eminence, catholic and apoſtolical. 
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churches as had been founded by the apoſtles chem. 
ſelves; of which the four principal were thoſe of Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem. In progreſs of 
time, the biſhop of Rome growing in power above the 
reſt, and the three patriarchates of Alexandria, An. 
tioch, and Jeruſalem, falling into the hands of the Sa- 
racens, the title apo/tolical became reſtrained to the 
Pope and ſee of Rome. Hence we meet with apsſtoli 
cal ſee, apoſtolical nuncio, apoſtolical notary, apeſtolical 
brief, apoſtolical chamber, &c. 

' ArosTOLICAL Canont, rules, or laws, for the go. 
vernment of the Chriſtian church, ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have been drawn up by the apoſtles themſelves. Baro- 
nius and Bellarmin rejected the laſt 35 as apocryphal, 
but admitted the firſt 50 as genuine. Dr Beveridge is 
of opinion, with others, that, though theſe canons 
were not written by the apoſtles, yet that they were 
very ancient, and were properly a collection of the ca- 
nons of ſeveral councils held before that of Nice. 

Indeed, that the apgſtolical canons are of great anti- 

uity, is plain from hence, that the council of Nice 
— cites them under the names of ancient laws, 
canons of the fathers, eccleſiaſtical and even apoſtolical 
canons. We cannot certainly ſay when, or by whom, 
they were compiled. However, it is very probable the 
collection was made at different times, becauſe there 
is no connection or order obſerved in them. The 
Greek church always acknowledged them as of great 
authority. They are cited by Juſtinian in his ſixth 
novel, 

APOSTOLICS, an early ſe& of Chriſtians, who 
called themſelves ſo, upon a pretence of being the 
only men who led their ow in imitation and after the 
example of the apoſtles : they likewiſe called them- 
ſelves apotattics, from a ſhew of renouncing the world 
more than other men. 'They condemned marriage. 

APOSTROPHE, in rhetoric, a figure by which 
the orator, in a vehement commotion, turns himſelf on 
all ſides, and applies to the living and dead, to angels 
and to men, to rocks, groves, &c. Thus Adam, in 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft : 

O Woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and bowers, 
With other echo, &c. 

ArosTROPHE, in grammar, the contraction of a 
word by the uſe of a comma: as call d for called, tho 
for though. | | 

APOTEICHISMUS, in the ancient military art, 
a kind of line of circumvallation drawn round a place 
in order to beſiege it. The firſt thing the ancients 
went about, when they deſigned to lay cloſe ſiege to 
a place, was the Apoteichiſmus; which ſometimes con- 
ſiſted of a double wall, or rampart, raiſed of earth ; 
the innermoſt to prevent ſudden ſallies from the town, 
the outermoſt to s off foreign enemies from coming 
to the relief of the beſieged. This anſwered to what 
is called /ines of contravallation and circumvallation 
among the moderns. N 7 

APOTACTITES, in church hiſtory, a name gi- 
ven to the Apoſtolics, from the ſhew they made of re- · S 
nouncing the world more than other men“. lick 
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pharmacy. In London, the apothecaries are one of the 
city-· companies. They were incorporated by a char- 
ter from King James I. procured at the ſolicitation 
of Dr Mayerne and Dr Aitkins: till that time they 
only made a part of the 2 company; plums, 
ſugar, ſpice, Venice treacle, mithridate, 2c. were 
ſold in the ſame ſhop and by the ſame perſon. 'The 
reaſon of ſeparating them was, that medicines might 
be better prepared, and in oppoſition to divers per- 
ſons who impoſed unwholeſome remedies on the peo- 
le, By an act which was made perpetual in the 
ninth year of George I. they are exempted from ſer- 
ving upon juries, or in ward and pariſh offices. They 
are obliged to make up their medicines according to 
the formulas preſcribed in the college diſpenſatory; and 
are liable to have their ſhops viſited by the cenſors of 
the college, who are empowered to deſtroy ſuch me- 
dicines as they think not good. 

APOTHEOSIS, in antiquity, a ceremony by which 
the ancient Romans complimented their emperors and 
great men, after their death, with a place among the 
gods. It is deſcribed as follows. After the body of 
the deceaſed had been burat with the uſual ſolemnities, 
an image of wax, exactly _— him, was placed 
on an ivory couch, where it lay for ſeven days, attend- 
ed by the ſenate and ladies of the higheſt quality in 
mourning ; and then the young ſenators and knights 
bore the bed of ſtate through the via ſacra to the old 
forum, and from thence to the campus martius, where 
it was depolited upon an edifice built in form of a py- 
ramid. The bed being thus placed amidſt a quantity 
of ſpices and other combuſtibles, and the knights having 
made a ſolemn proceſſion round the pile, the new em- 
peror, with a torch in his hand, ſet fire to it, whilſt an 
eagle, let fly from the top of the building, and mount- 
ing in the air with a firebrand, was ſuppoſed to convey 
the ſoul of the deceaſed to heaven ; and thenceforward 
he was ranked among the gods. | 

We often meet with the conſecration or Apotheoſis 
of emperors repreſented on medals; where we ſee the 
pyramids of ſeveral ſtories, each growing leſs and leſs, 
we ſee alſo the eagles flying away with the ſouls of the 
deceaſed emperors. A gem in the muſæum of Branden- 
burg, — — the apotheoſis of Julius Cæſar, mount- 
ed upon the celeſtial globe, and holding an helm in 
his hand, as if he were now the governor of Heaven, 
as before of the earth. See DEITIc ATI. 

APOTOME, in geometry, the difference between 
two incommenſurable lines. 

AroTomt, in muſic, the difference between a great - 
er and leſſer ſemi- tone; expreſſed by the ratio, 128; 
125. 

AfPOZ EM, in medicine, the ſame with decoction“. 

APPARATUS, a term uſed to denote a complete 
{et of inſtruments, or other utenſils, belonging to any 
artiſt or machine. | 
_ APPARENT, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that 
is viſible to the eyes, or obvious to the underſtanding. 

Avrarent, among mathematicians and aſtronomers, 
denotes things as they appear to us, in contradiſtinction 
from real or true; thus we ſay, the apparent diameter, 
diftance, magnitude, place, figure, &c. of bodies. 

A?PARENT Heir, in law. No inheritance can veſt, nor 
dan any perſon be the actual complete heir of another, 
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ventis. Before that time the perſon who is next in the 
line of ſucceſſion is called an heir apparent, or heir pre- 
ſumptive. Heirs apparent are ſuch, whoſe right of in- 
heritance is indefeaſible, provided they outlive the an- 
ceſtor; as the eldeſt ſon or his iſſue, who mult by the 
courſe of the common law be heirs to the father when- 
ever he happens to die. Heirs preſumptive are ſuch, 
who, if the anceſtor ſhould die immediately, would in 
the preſent circumſtances of things be his heirs : but 


whoſe right of inheritance may be defeated by the con- 
tingency of ſome nearer heir being born; as a brother 


or nephew, whoſe preſumptive ſueceſſion may be de- 


ſtroyed by the birth of a child; or daughter, whoſe 
preſent hopes may be hercafter cut off by the birth of 
a fon. Nay, even if the eſtate hath deſcended, by the 
death of the owner, to ſuch brother, or nephew, or 
daughter; in the former caſes, the eſtate ſhall] be di- 
veſted and taken away by the birth of a poſthumous 
child; and, in the latter, it ſhall alſo be totally diveſt- 
ed by the birth of a poſthumous ſon. 

APPARTITION, in a general fenſe, denotes fimply 
the appearance of a thing. In a more limited ſenſe, 
it is uſed for a ſpectre or ghoſt. — Several inſtances of 
apparitions occur in the Bible; that of Samuel, raiſed 
by the witch of Endor, has occaſioned great diſputes. 
We find great controverſies among authors, in relation 
to the the exiſtence or non- exiſtence, the poſ- 
ſibility or impoſſibility, of apparitions. The Chaldeans, 
the Jews, and other nations, have been the ſteady aſ- 
ſerters of the belief of apparitions. The denial of 
ſpirits and apparitions is by ſome made one of the 
marks of infidelity, if not of atheiſm. Many of the 
apparitions we are told of in writers, are doubtleſs mere 
deluſions of the ſenſe; many others were ſeen but in 
dreams or deliquiums; many others are fictitious, con- 
trived merely to amuſe, or anſwer ſome purpoſe. Ap- 
paritions, it is certain, are machines that on occaſion 
have been of good ſervice both to generals, to miniſtere 
of ſtate, to prieſts, and others. 

APPARIT OR, among the Romans, a general term 
to comprehend all attendants of judges and magiſtrates 
appointed to receive and execute their orders. Appa- 
ritor, in England, is a meſſenger that ſerves the proceſs 
of a ſpiritual court, or a beadle in an univerſity who 
carries the mace. 1 

APPAUMEE, in heraldry, denotes one hand ex- 
tended, with the full palm appearing, and the thumb 
and fingers at full length. 

APPEAL, in law, the removal of a cauſe from an 
inferior to a ſuperior court or judge, when a perſon 
thinks himſelf aggrieved by the ſentence of the inferior 
judge. Appeals fie from all the ordinary courts of ju- 


ſtice to the Houſe of Lords. In eeccleſiaſtical caſes, if 


an appeal is brought before a biſhop, it may be remo- 
ved to the . if before an archdeacon, to the 
court of arches, and theuce to the archbiſhop; and 
from the archbiſhop's court to the king in chancery. 
APPEAL, in common law, denotes an accufation by 
a private ſubje& againſt another, for ſome heinous 
crime; demanding puniſhment on account of the par- 
ticular injury ſuffered, rather than for the offence againſt 
the public. : 
This private proceſs, for the puniſhment of public 
crimes, had probably its original in thoſe times, when 
a 
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conſtantly paid to the party injured, or his relations, to 
expiate enormous offences. This was a cuſtom derived 
to the Engliſh, in common with other northern nations, 
from their anceſtors the ancient Germans; among whom, 
according to Tacitus, Iuitur homicidium certo armento- 
rum ac pecorum numero; recipitque ſatisfattionem uni- 


verſa domus. In the ſame manner, by the Iriſh Brehon 


law, in caſe of murder, the brehon or judge was uſed 


to compound between the murderer, and the friends of 
the decaſed who proſecuted him, by cauſing the male- 
faQor to give unto them, or to the child or wife of him 
that was ſlain, a recompence which they called an eriach. 
And thus we find in the Anglo-Saxon laws (particular- 
ly thoſe of kin Athelſtan) the ſeveral weregilds for 
homicide eſtabliſhed in progreſſive order, from the death 
of the ceorl or peaſant, up to that of the king himſelf. 
And in the laws of Henry I. we have an account of 
what other offences were redeemable by weregild, and 
what were not ſo. As therefore, during = conti- 
nuance of this cuſtom, a proceſs was certainly given, 
for recovering the weregild by the party to whom it 
was due; it ſeems, that, when theſe offences by degrees 

rew no longer redeemable, the private proceſs was 
Ri 28 in order to inſure the infliction of pu- 
niſhment upon the offender, though the party injured 
was allowed no pecuniary — for the — 

But, though appeals were thus in the nature of pro- 
ſecutions for ſome atrocious injury committed more im- 
mediately againſt an individual, yet it alſo was ancient- 
ly permitted, that any ſubject might appeal another 
ſubject of high-treaſon, either in the courts of common 
law, or in parliament, or (fer treaſons committed be- 
yond the ſeas) in the court of the high conſtable and 
marſhal. The cognizance of appeals in the latter ſtill 
continues in force; and fo late as 1631, there was a 
trial by battel awarded in the court of chivalry, on ſuch 
an appeal of treaſon: but that in the firſt was virtu- 
ally aboliſhed by the ftatutes 5 Edw. III. c. g. and 
2 Edw. III. c. 24. and in the ſecond expreſsly by fta- 
tute 1 Hen. IV. c. 14. So that the only appeals now 
in force, for things done within the realm, are appeals 
of felony and mayhem. 

An appeal of felony may be brought for crimes com- 
mitted either againſt the parties themſelves, or their re- 
lations. The crimes againſt the parties themſelves are 
larceny, rape, and arſon. And for theſe, as well as for 
mayhem, the perſons robbed, raviſhed, maimed, or 
whoſe houſes are burnt, may inſtitute this private pro- 
ceſs. The only crime againſt one's relation, for which 
an appeal can be brought, is that of &i/ling him, by ei- 
ther murder or mins ava But this cannot be 
brought by every relation ; but only by the wife for 
the death of her huſband, or by the heir-male for the 
death of his anceſtor; which heirſhip was alſo confined 
by an ordinance of Henry I. to the four neareſt de- 
grees of blood. It is given to the wife, on account of 
the loſs of her huſband: therefore, if ſhe marries again, 
before or pending her appeal, it is loſt and gone; or, 
if ſhe marries after judgment, ſhe ſhall not demand ex- 
ecution. The heir, as was ſaid, muſt alſo be heir-male, 
and ſuch a one as was the next heir by the courſe of the 
common Jaw at the time of the killing of the anceſtor, 
But this rule has three exceptions: 1. If the perſon 
killed leaves an innocent wife, ſhe only, aud not the 
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heir, ſhall have the appeal: 2. If there be no wife 
the heir be accuſed of the murder, the- perſon, who 
next to him would have been heir-male, ſhall bring the 
appeal: 3. If the wife kills her huſband, the heir may 
appeal her of the death. And, by the ſtatute of Glou- 
ceſter, 6 Ed. I. c. . all _ of death muſt be ſued 
within a year and a day after the completion of the fe. 
lony by the death of the party: which ſeems to be only 
declaratory of the old common law; for in the Gothic 
conſtitutions we find the ſame © preſcriptio annalit, que 
currit adverſus actorem, fi de homicida ei non conſtat in- 
tra annum a cade facta, nec quenquam interea arguat 
et accuſet.” 

Theſe appeals may be brought previous to any in- 
dictment; and, if the — acquitted thereon, he 
cannot be afterwards indicted for the ſame offence. In 
like manner as by the old Gothic conſtitution, if any 
offender gained a verdict in his favour, when proſecu- 
ted by the party injured, he was alſo underſtood to be 
acquitted of any crown-proſecution for the ſame of- 
fence: but, on the contrary, if he made his peace with 
the king, ſtill he might be proſecuted at the ſuit of the 
party. And fo, in England, if a man be acquitted on 
an indictment of murder, or found guilty, and pardoned 
by the king, ſtill he ought not (in ſtrictneſs) to go at 
large, but E or let to bail till the year and 
day be paſt, by virtue of the ſtatute 3 Hen. VII. c. 1. 
in order to be forthcoming to anſwer any appeal for 
the ſame felony, not having as yet been puniſhed for it: 
though, if he hath been found guilty of manſlaughter 
on an indictment, and hath had the benefit of clergy, and 
ſuffered the judgment of the law, he cannot afterwards 
be appealed; for it is a maxim in law, “that emo bis 
punitur pro eodem delidto.” Before this ftatute was 
made, it was not uſual to indit a man for homicide 
within the time limited for appeals; which produced 
very great inconvenience. 

If the appellee be acquitted, the appellor (by virtue 
of the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. 13 Edw. I. c. 12.) ſhall 
ſuffer one year's impriſonment, and pay a fine to the 
king, beſides reſtitution of damages to the party for the 
impriſonment and infamy which he has ſuſtained: and, 
if the appellor be incapable to make reſtitution, his a- 
bettors ſhall do it for him, and alſo be liable to impri- 
ſonment. This proviſion, as was foreſeen by the author 
of Fleta, proved a great diſcouragement to appeals; ſo 
that thenceforward they ceaſed to be in common uſe. 

If the appellee be found guilty, he ſhall ſuffer the ſame 
judgment, as if he had been convicted by indictment: 
but with this remarkable difference, that on an indic- 
ment, which is at the ſuit of the king, the king may 

ardon and remit the execution; on an appeal, which 
is at the ſuit of a private ſubject, to make an atone- 
ment for the private wrong, the king can no more par- 
don it, than he can remit the damages recovered on an 
action of battery. In like manner as, while the were- 
gild continued to be paid as a fine for homicide, 1t 
could not be remitted by the king's authority. And 
the ancient uſage was, ſo late as Henry IV. 's time, that 
all the relations of the ſlain ſhould drag the appellee to 
the place of execution: a cuſtom, founded upon that 
favage ſpirit of family-reſentment which prevailed uni- 
verſally through Europe after the irruption of the nor- 
thern nations, and is peculiarly attended to in their ſe- 
veral codes of law; and which prevails even now m—_ 
| the 
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the wild and untutored inhabitants of America; as if 
the finger of nature had pointed it out to mankind, in 
However, the pu- 
niſhment of the offender may be remitted and diſchar- 

ed by the concurrence of all parties intereſted; and 
as the king by his pardon may fruſtrate an indictment, 
ſo the appellant by his releaſe may diſcharge an appeal ; 
« yam quilibet poleſi renunciare uri pro ſe introducto.“ 

APPEARANCE, in a general ſenſe, the exterior 
ſurface of a thing, or that which immediately ſtrikes 
the ſenſes. | x 

AyrPEARANCE, in law, ſignifies a defendant's filing a 
common or ſpecial bail, on any proceſs iſſued out of a 
court of judicature. 

APPELLANT, in a general ſenſe, one who ap- 
peals. See APPEAL. | 

ApPELLANTS, in church hiſtory, an appellation gi— 
ven to ſuch of the catholic clergy as appeal from the 
conſtitution unigenitus to a general council. 

APPELLATIVE. Words and names are either 
common or proper. Common names are ſuch as ſtand 
for univerſal ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether 
general or ſpecial. Theſe are called appellativer. So 
fiſh, bird, man, city, river, are common names ; and ſo 
are trout, eel, lobſter; for they all agree to many in- 
dividuals, and ſome to many ſpecies. 

APPELLEE, among lawyers, the perſon againſt 
whom an appeal is brought. See Ar PAT. 

APPENDIX, in literature, a treatiſe added at the 


end of a work, to render it more complete. 
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Romans, in which he placed every thing 2 to 
thoſe nations in the proper order of time. His ſtyle is 
plain and ſimple: in the opinion of Photius, he has 
ſhown the greateſt knowledge of, military affairs, and 
the happieſt talent at 4 them, of any of the 
hiſtorians; for while we read him, we in a manner ſee the 

battles which he deſcribes. Of all this voluminous work 
there remains only what treats of the Punic, Syrian, 
Parthian, Mithridatic, and Spamſh wars, with thoſe 
againſt Hannibal, the civil wars, and the wars in Illyri- 
cum, and ſome fragments of the Celtic or Gallic wars. 

APPIUS CLAUDIUS, a Sabine by birth, one of 
the principal inhabitants of Regillum : his ſhining me- 
rit having drawn the envy of his fellow-citizens upon 
him, he retired to Rome with all lis family. Appius 
was admitted into the ſenate, and was made conſul, 
with Publius Servilius Priſcus, in 258 from the build- 
ing of Rome: but he was hated by the plebeians, be- 
ing an auſtere oppoſer of their clamours and ſeditions. 
The Claudian family continued long one of the moſt 
illuſtrivus of the patrician families in Rome; and ſe- 
veral in ſucceſſion of the name of Appius ſupported 
the ſame ſtern character that diſtinguiſhed their firſt 
founder. 

Appius Craupius, the decemvir. See VIRGINIA. 

APPLAUSE, an approbation of ſomething, ſigni— 
fied by clapping the hands, {till practiſed in theatres. 

—A<pplauſe, in antiquity, differed from acclamation “, as 
the latter was articulate and performed with the voice, 
the former with the hands. Among the Romans, ap- 


® See Accla- 


id APPERCEPTION, or Abrrxckrriox, a term u- plauſe was an artificial muſical kind of noiſe, made by 

ds f-d by Leibnitz and his followers for conſciouſneſs. the audience or ſpectators to expreſs their ſatisfaction. 

W APPETITE, in a general ſenſe, the defire of en= There were three ſpecies of applauſe, denominated 

* joying ſome object, ſuppoſed to be conducive to our from the different noiſes made in them, viz. Bambus, 

le happineſs. When this inclination is guided by reaſon, Jmbrices, and Te/tz; the firlt a confuſed din, made ei- 

d and proportioned to the intrinſie value of the object, it ther by the hands or the mouth; the ſecond and third, [ 
is called rational appetite ; as, on the other hand, it is by beating on a fort of founding veſſels placed in the F 

ye denominated ſenſitive appetite, when we have only a theatres for this purpoſe. Perſons were inſtructed to ' 

ll blind propenſity to a thing, without determinate ideas give applauſe with ſkill ; and there were even maſters | 

ie of the good qualities for which we deſire it. who profeſſed to teach the art. The proficients in this | 

be ArrtTITE, in medicine, a certain painful or uneaſy way let themſelves out for hire to the vain-glorious a- | 

d, ſenlation, always accompanied with a defire to eat or mong the poets, actors, &c. and were properly diſpo- 

a- drink. An exceſſive appetite is called by phyſicians ſed to ſupport a loud applauſe. Thele they called Lau- 

= bulimy, or fames canina ; a defect or loſs of it, anorexy; diceni, and No, At the end of the play, a loud 

or end that after things improper for food, pica. peal of applauſe was expected, and even aiked of the 

ſo APPIA via, a way reaching from Rome through audience, either by the chorus, or the perſon who ſpoke 

ö Capua to Brunduſium, between 330 and 3 50 miles long. laſt. The formula was, Spedatores plaudite, or Valete 

ne Appius Claudius, ſurnamed Czcus, in the year of the et plaudite. The plauſores, or applauders, were divided 


t: city 441, carried it from the Porta Capena to Capua, into chori, and diſpoſed in theatres oppoſite to each | 


IC (Livy, Frontinus). It was afterwards carried on to other like the choriſters in cathedrals, ſo that there was | 

ay Brunduſium; but by whom, or when, is uncertain. It a kind of concert of applauſes. : | 

ch was laid with very hard ſtone, brought from a great di- APPLE, the fruit of the malus, or apple- tree“. See M. | 

e- ſtance, large, and ſquared, (Diodorus); and it was ſo APPLE of the eye, a name not unfrequently given to lus. 

r- wide, that ſeveral waggons could go abreaſt. Statius the pupil. See Ax AToux, n“ 406, m. | 
an calls it the queen of roads. Its courſe is deſcribed by APPLES of Love, Dee LYCOPERSICON. | 

re- Horace, Strabo, and Autonine. Mad Ares. Sce MELONGENA. | 
i AfPPIAN, an eminent writer of the Roman hiſtory APPLE BL, the county-town of Weſtmoreland, where i 

nd in Greek, under the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. He the aſſizes are held, is ſcated on the banks of the river | 

hat was of a gocd family in Alexandria in Egypt; whence Eden, which almoſt farrounds it. It was formerly a ; 
to he went to Rome, and there diltinguifhed himſelf ſo very conſiderable town, and had great privileges; but . 
hat well as an advocate, that he was choſen one of the pro- it is long ago gone to decay, and now only conſiſts of 
ni- curators of the empire, and the government of a pro- mean houſes in one broad ſtreet, which runs with an 

or- Vince was committed to him. He did not complete the eaſy aſcent from north to ſouth; at the head of which 

ſe- Roman hiſtory in a continued ſeries ; but wrote diſt indt is the caſtle, almoſt entirely ſurrounded by the river, 

ng hifhories of all nations that had been conquered by the It has two churches; a town-hall, in which the aſſizes 

ine vo 1. S yy are 
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Applieation are held; a county jail; and an hoſpital for a oe 


Approach- 
ing. 
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neſs and twelve widows, founded in 1651 by a daugh- 
ter of lord Clifford. It is governed by a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, a common-counci], and two ſerjeants at mace, 
&c, Here is ſaid to be the beſt corn- market in theſe 
northern parts. W. Long. 3. 52. N. Lat. 54. 30. * 

APPLICATION, in a general ſenſe, is the laying 
two — together, in order to diſcover their agree- 
ment or diſagreement. 

APPLICATION, in geometry, is uſed either for di- 
viſion, for applying one quantity to another, whoſe a- 
reas, but not figures, ſhall be the ſame; or, for tranſ- 
ferring a given line into a circle, or other figure, ſo 
that its ends ſhall be in the perimeter of the figure. 

AePLiCATION, among divines, a term uſed to fignify 
the ſame as imputation. See ImpuTATION. 

APPOGIATURA, in muſic, a ſmall note inſerted 
by the practical muſician, between two others, at ſome 
diftance. 

APPOINT EE, a foot ſoldier or officer in the French 
army who receives a greater pay than others of the ſame 
rank, in conſideration of his valour or long ſervice. 

Arroixrt x, in heraldry, the ſame as agui/ce: Thus 
we ſay, a croſs appointce, to ſignify that with two 
angles at the end cut off, ſo as to terminate in points. 

APPOINTMENT, in a general ſenſe, the ſame as 
aſſignation: See Ass NATION. In a more reſtrained 
ſenſe, it ſignifies a penſion given by princes and noble- 
men to retain certain perſons in their ſervice. 

APPOSTITION, in grammar, the placing two or 
more ſubſtantives together in the ſame caſe, without 
any copulative conjunction between them; as, Ardebat 
Alexim, delicias domini. © 

APPRAISING, the act of rating, valuing, or ſet- 
ting a price on goods, by a perſon who is a competent 
judge, and 1s authoriſed thereto. 

PPREHENSION, in logic, the firſt or moſt 
ſimple act of the mind, whereby it perceives, or is con- 
ſcious of ſome idea. 

APPRISING, in Scots law, the name of that ac- 
tion by which a creditor formerly carried off the eſtate 
of his debtor for payment. It is now aboliſhed, and 
adjudications are appointed in place of it. 

APPROACH, or ArrROAcHhNe, in a general 
ſenſe, the acceding or coming together of two or more 
things. 

1 in fortification, the works thrown up 
by the beſiegers, in order to get nearer a fortreſs, with- 
out being expoſed to the enemy's cannon. 

APPROACHING, in fowling, a term ufed to ex- 
preſs ſuch devices as are contrived for the getting with- 
in ſhot of ſhy birds. It is principally uſed in marſhy 
low places. 'The beſt - method of approaching is by 
means of three hoops tied together at proper diſtances 
according to the height of the man that 1s to uſe it, 
and having boughs of trees tied all round it, with cords 
to hang it en ſhoulders ; a man getting into this, 
conceals himſelf, and approaches by degrees towards 
his game in the form of a moving buſh. Geeſe, ducks, 
and teal, quit the waters in the evening, and paſs the 
night in the fields; but at the approach of morning 
they return to the water again, and even when on the 
water they will retire to great diſtances, on the ap- 
proach even of a horſe or cow, ſo that the buſineſs of 


{he ſtalking-horſe is of little uſe; but this device of 
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well with them. 
APPROACHING, in gardening, the inoculating or in. 


grafting the ſprig of one tree into another, without cut- 
ting it off the parent- tree. | 


APPROBATION, a ſtate or diſpoſition of the 
mind wherein we put a value upon, or become pleaſed 
with, ſome perſon or thing. Moraliſts are divided on 
the principle of approbation, or the motive which de- 
termines us to approve and diſapprove. The Epicu. 
reans will have it to be only ſelf-intereſt : according to 
them, that which determines any agent to approve his 
own action, is its apparent tendency to his private hap. 
pineſs ; and even the approbation of another's action 
flows from no other cauſe but an opinion of its ten- 
dency to the happiaeſs of the approver, either imme. 
diately or remotely. Others reſolve approbation into a 
moral ſenſe, or a principle of benevolence by which we 
are determined to approve every kind affection either 
in ourſelves or others, and all publicly uſeful actions, 
which we imagine to flow from ſuch affection, without 
any view therein to our own private happineſs. 

APPROPRIATION, in the canon law, a ſever- 
ing of a benefice eceleſiaſtical to the proper and per- 
petual uſe of ſome * . houſe . 

The contrivance of appropriations ſeems to have 
ſprung from the policy of the monaſtic orders, who 
have never been deficient in ſubtile inventions for the 
increaſe of their own power and emoluments. At 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of parochial clergy, the tithes 


of the pariſh were diſtributed in a fourfold diviſion; 


one for the uſe of the biſhop, another ſor main- 
taining the fabric of the church, a third for the 

oor, and the fourth to provide for the incum- 
bene. When the ſees of the biſhops became otherwiſe 
amply endowed, they were prohibited from demanding 
their uſual ſhare of theſe tithes, and the diviſion was 
into three parts only. And hence it was inferred by 
the monaſteries, that a ſmall part was ſufficient for the 
officiating prieſt ; and that the remainder might well 
be applied to the uſe of their own fraternities, (the en- 
dowment of which was conſtrued to be a work of the 
moſt exalted piety), ſubje& to the burthen of repairing 
the church and providing for its conſtant ſupply. And 
therefore they begged and bought, for maſſes and o- 
bits, and ſometimes even for money, all the advowſons 
within their reach, and then appropriated the benefices 
to the uſe of their own corporation. But, in order to 
complete ſuch appropriation effectually, the king's li- 


| cence, and conſent of the biſhop, mutt firſt be obtain- 


ed; becauſe both the king and the hiſhop may ſome 
time or other have an intereſt, by lapſe, in the pre- 
ſentation to the benifice; which can never happen 
if it be appropriated to the uſe of a corporation, 
which never dies: and alſo becauſe the law repoſes a 
confidence in them, that they will not conſent to any 
thing that ſhall be to the prejudice of the church. The 
* of the patron alſo is neceſſarily implied, be- 
cauſe the appropriation can be originally made to 
none but to ſuch ſpiritual corporation as is alſo the 
patron of the church ; the whole being indeed nothing 
elſe but an allowance for the. patrons to retain the 
tithes and glebe in their own hands, without preſent- 
ing any clerk, they themſelves undertaking to provide 
for the ſervice of the church, When the appropriation 
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is thus made, the 8 and their ſuccefſors are 
perpetual parſons of the church; and muſt ſue and be 
lied, in all matters concerning the rights of the church, 
by the name of parſons. 

This appropriation may be ſevered, and the church 
become diſappropriate, two ways; as, firſt, if the pa- 
tron or appropriator preſents a clerk, who is inſtituted 
and inducted to the parſonage : for the incumbent ſo 
inſtituted and inducted is to all intents and purpoſes 
complete parſon'; and the appropriation —_ once ſe- 
vered, can never be re- united again, unleſs by a repe- 
tition of the ſame ſolemnities. And, when the clerk 
ſo preſented is diſtin from the vicar, the rectory thus 
veſted in him becomes what is called a „ne- cure; be- 
cauſe he hath no cure of ſouls, having a vicar under 
him to whom that cure is committed. Alſo, if the 
corporation which has the appropriation is diſſolved, 
the parſonage becomes diſappropriate at common law : 
becauſe the perpetuity of perſon is gone, which is ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport the appropriation. 

In this manner, and ſubject to theſe conditions, may 
appropriations be made at this day: and thus were 
moſt if not all of the appropriations at preſent exiſting 
originally made; being annexed to biſhopricks, pre- 
bends, religious houſes, nay, even to nunneries, and 
certain military orders, all of which were ſpiritual cor- 
porations. At the diſſolution of monaſteries, by ſtatutes 
27 Hen. VIII. c. 28. and 31 Hen. VIII. c. 13. the 
appropriations of ſeveral parſonages, which belonged 
to thoſe reſpeQive religious houſes, (amounting to more 
than one third of all the pariſhes in England), would 
have been by the rules of the common Jaw diſappro- 
priated ; had not a clauſe in thoſe ſtatutes intervened, 
to give them to the king in as ample a manner as the 
abbots, &c. formerly held the ſame at the time of 
their diſſolution. This, though perhaps ſcarcely de- 
fenfible, was not without example: for the ſame was 
done in former reigns, when the alien priories (that 
is, ſuch as were filled by foreigners _ were diſ- 
ſolved and given to the crown. And from theſe two 
roots have | axe all the lay-appropriations or ſecular 
ara an which we now ſee in the kingdom; they 
having been afterwards granted out from time to time 
by the crown. See the article Pazson and Vicar. 

APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic and algebra, 
the coming nearer and nearer to a root, or other quan- 
tity ſought, without expecting to be ever able to find 
it exactly. 

APPUTI, in the manage, (g. d. reſt or ſtay upon 
the hand), is the reciprocal effort between the horſe's 
mouth and the bridle-hand, or the ſenſe of the action 
of the bridle on the hand of the horſeman. 


A juſt appui of the hand, is the nice bearing up or 


ſtay of the bridle, ſo that the horſe, being awed by the 
ſenſibility and tenderneſs of his mouth, dares not reſt 
too much upon the bit-mouth, nor check or beat up- 
on the hand to withftand it. A horſe is ſaid to have 
no appui, when he is too apprehenſive of the hand, 
and cannot bear the bit. He is ſaid to have too much 
appui, when he reſts or throws himſelf too much upon 
the bit. Horſes deſigned for the army ought to have 
a full appui upon the hand. To give a horſe a 
ar appui, he ſhould be galloped, and put often 
ack. 


APPULSE, in aſtronomy, the approach of a planet 
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towards a conjunction with the ſun or any of the fixed 
ſtars. 

APRICOT, in botany. See ArMENIACA. 

APRIES, fon of Pſammis, king of Egypt; the 
ſame with Pharaoh Hophrah in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
He ruined Sidon, and ſome ſay he put Jeremiah to 
death. He thought neither God nor man could de- 
throne him; which yet was eaſily done by Amaſis, 
and he himſelf was ſtrangled by the Egyptians. 

APRIL, in chronology, the fourth month of the 
year, containing only 30 days. 

A PRIORI, a kind of demonſtration *. 

APRON, in gunnery, the piece of lead which co- 
vers the touch- hole of a cannon. 

APSIS, in aſtronomy, a term uſed indifferently for 
either of the two points of a planet's orbit, where it 
is at greateſt or leaſt diſtance from the ſun or earth ; 
and hence the line connecting thoſe points is called the 
line of the ap/fides. The word is Greek, and derived 
from ærre, to connect. The apſis at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from the ſun is called the aphelion, and at the 
greateſt diſtance from the earth the apogee; while that at 
the leaſt diſtance from the ſun is termed the peribeliun, 
and at the leaſt diſtance from the earth the perzgee. 

Arsis, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the in- 
ner part of the ancient churches, anſwering to the mo- 
dern choir. It is alſo uſed for the biſhop's throne, and 
ſometimes for the ambo. See Amso. 

APTA, or Arr4 Juri, (Pliny); now Apte, in 
Provence, on the river Calavon, ſeven leagues to the 
north of Aix, and nine to the north of Avi > 
the Notitiz it is called Civitas Aptenſium : Pliny rec- 
kons it among the Latin towns. That it was a co- 
lony, appears from an inſcription on a tone found at 
Ads Sirmond). E. Long. 5. 56. Lat. 43. 23. 

APTERA, (Strabo, Stephanus); ArTEeron, (Pli- 
ny); Ar TEIA, (Ptolemy): an inland town of Crete, 
whoſe port was Ciſamus, on the weſt ſide of the iſland, 
(Strabo) ; 12 miles to the ſouth of Cydonia, towards 
the Montes Leuci, and as many from the Sinus Am- 
phimales. So called from the Sirens, who, being 
there vanquiſhed in — by the Muſes, ſtript them- 
ſelves of their wings, and out of grief leaped into the 
ſea, (Stephanus). There was a town of Lycia of the 
ſame name. E. Long. 25. Lat. 35. 50. 

APTERA, a term uſed by Linnzus for his ſeventh 
order of inſects, comprehending ſuch as have no wings. 

APTHANE, a title anciently given to the higheſt 
degrees of nobility in Scotland. THAxE. 

APTOTE, among grammarians, an indeclinable 
noun, or one which has no variation of caſes. 

APULEIUS (Lucius), a Platonic philoſopher, u- 
niverſally known by his performance of the Golden 
Aſs. He lived in the ſecond century, under the An- 
tonines ; and was born at Madaura, a Roman colony 
in Africa. He ſtudied firlt at Carthage, then at A- 
thens, and afterwards at Rome, where he learned the 
Latin tongue without the help of a maſter. He was 
a man of a curious and inquiſitive diſpoſition, eſpecial- 
ly in religious matters: this prompted him to take ſe- 
veral journeys, and to enter into ſeveral ſocieties of re- 
ligion. He ſpent his whole fortune almoſt in travel- 
ling; ſo that, at his return to Rome, when he was about 
to dedicate himſelf to the ſervice of Oſiris, he had not 
money enough to defray the expence atteuding the ce- 
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his clothes to raiſe the neceſſary ſum. e ſupported 
himſelf afterwards by pleading cauſes; and as he was 
a great maſter of eloquence, and of a ſubtle genius, 
many conſiderable cauſes were truſted to him. But he 
availed himſelf more by a good marriage than by his 
pleadings : a widow, named Pudentilla, who was nei— 
ther young nor handſome, but wanted a huſhand, and 


was very rich, took a great fancy to him. This mar- 


riage drew upon him a troubleſome law-ſuit. The la- 
dy's relations, pretending he made uſe of ſorcery to 
gain her heart and money, accuſed him of being a ma- 

ician before Claudius Maximus, proconſul of Africa. 
Apuleius was under no great difficulty of making his 
defence. As Pudentilla was determined, from conſi- 
derations of health, to enter upon a ſecond marriage, 
even before ſhe had ſeen this pretended magician, the 
youth, deportment, pleaſing converſation, vivacity, and 
other agreeable qualities of Apuleius, were charms ſuf- 
ficient to engage her heart. He had the molt favour- 
able opportunities too of gaining her friendſhip, for he 
lodged ſome time at her houſe : Pudentilla's eldeſt ſon 
having a great friendſhip for him, was likewiſe deſirous 
of the match, and ſolicited him in favour of Pudentil- 
la. «© Do you make a wonder (ſaid Apuleius, in his 
defence) that a woman ſhould marry again, after ha- 
ving lived a widow 13 years? it is much more wonder- 
ful that ſhe did not marry again ſooner. You think 
that magic mult have been employed to prevail with'a 
widow of her age, to marry a young man; on the con- 
trary, this very circumſtance ſhews how little occaſion 
there was for magic.” He offered to prove by his 
marriage-contraQ, that he got nothing of Pudentilla 
but a promiſe of a very moderate ſum, in caſe he ſur- 
vived her and had children by her. He was alſo obh- 
ged to make ſuch confeſſions in court as Pudentilla 
would gladly have excuſed. He ſaid ſhe was neither 
handſome nor young, nor ſuch as could any ways tempt 
him to have recourſe to inchantments : moreover, he 
added, that Pontianus her ſon propoſed the marrying 
his mother to him only as a burden, and the action of 
a friend and philoſopher. He alſo took notice of ma- 
ny inconvemences which attend the marrying of wi- 
dows, and ſpoke highly of the advantages of a maid 
above a widow : A handſome virgin (ſaid he), let 
her be ever ſo poor, is abundantly portioned ; ſhe 
brings to her huſband a heart quite new, together with 
the flower and firſt- fruits of her beauty. It is with 
great reaſon that all huſbands ſet ſo great a value upon 
the flower of virginity: all the other goods which a 
woman brings her huſband are of ſuch a nature, that 
he may return them again, if he has a mind to be un- 
der no obligation to * + that alone cannot be reſto- 
red, it remains in the poſſeſſion of the firſt huſband. If 
you marry a widow, and ſhe leaves you, ſhe carries a- 
way all that ſhe brought you.” Upon which paſſage 
Mr Bayle makes a very coarſe remark, viz. * That 
this good which 1s never taken back out of the hands 
of a fuſand, is very chimerical; and that there is ne— 


ver a baker nor a butcher, who would lend fixpence 
upon this unperiſhable poſſeſſion.” The apology is 
ſtill extant, and is reckoned a very fine piece. Apu— 
leius was extremely indefatigable in his ſtudies ; and 
compoled ſeveral] books, ſome in verſe, and others in 
proſe ; but moſt of them have been loſt. He took 
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great pleaſure in declaiming, and was heard 
with great applauſe : when he declaimed at Oeca, the 


audience cried out with one voice, that they ought to lh Vit 
— 


confer upon him the honour of citizen. The citizens 
of Carthage heard him with great ſatisfaction, and e- 
rected a ſtatue to him; and ſeveral other cities did him 
the ſame honour. Several critics have publiſhed notes 
on Apuleius's Golden Aſs, and there have been tranſ. 
lations of it into different languages. 

APULIA, now PvuGL14, a territory of Italy, bor. 
dering on the Adriatic, and extending from the river 
Frento to Tarentum in length, and from the Adriatic 
to the Lucani in breadth. Apuli the people, (Ho- 
race), divided into the Apulia Daunia, now called Pu- 
glia Pinna, or the Capitanata ; and into the Apulia 
Peucetia, now Terra di Barri, (Pliny, Ptolemy). A- 
pulia abounded in ſheep, which yielded the fineſt wool, 
(Martial), It is now the ealt fide of the kingdom of 
Naples. 

APYCNI suo, in muſic, ſounds diſtant one or 
more octaves, and yet concord. 

APYCNOS, in muſie, is ſaid of the diatonic genus, 
on account of its having ſpacious intervals, in compa- 
riſon of the chromatic and enharmonic. 

APYREXY, among phyſicians, denotes the inter- 
miſſion of a fever. 

APYROUS, a word applied to denote that proper- 
ty of ſome bodies, by which they reſiſt the moſt violent 
fire without any ſenſible alteration. Apyrous bodies 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are refrac- 
tory. Refractory ſubſtances are thoſe which cannot 
by violent heat be fuſed, whatever other alteration they 
may ſuſtain, But a body, properly ſpeaking, apy- 
rous, can neither be fuſed by heat, nor can undergo 
any other change. Diamonds were long thought to 
be poſſeſſed of this property. But ſome late experi- 
ments have ſhown, that diamonds may be entirely diſ- 
ſipated or evaporated by heat, and are therefore not 


entitled to be ranked among apyrous ſubſtances. Per- 


haps there is no body in nature eſſentially and rigorouſ- 
ly apyrous. But it is ſufficient that there be bodies a- 
pyrous relatively to the degree of fire which art can 
produce, to entitle them to that name. 


AQUA, a term frequently met with in the writings 


of phyhicians, chemiſts, &c. for certain medicines, or 
menſtruums, in a liquid form, diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by peculiar epithets, as Aqua Alexiteria, AQua 
Aluminoſa, Aqua Mirabilis, &c. for which ſee Phar- 
MACY, no 501, &c. 

Aqua Extincta, or Extinguiſhed Water, is aqua for- 
tis into which ſome river-water has been poured, in or- 
der to qualify it, and render it leſs corroſive, Its ule 
is to get the filver from the aqua fortis that ſerved to 
part gold from it. | 

Aqva Fortis, a name given by artiſts to nitrous a- 
cid of a certain ſtrength, from its diſſolving power *, 


Aqua Marina, a name by which the jewellers call "I 
+ See A 


the beryl, on account of its fea-green colour f. 

Aqua Regia, an acid corrofive ſpirit, fo calied be- 
cauſe it ſerves as a menſtruum to diſſolve gold, com- 
monly eſteemed the king of metals “. 

Aqua Secunda, is aqua fortis which has loſt part of 
its diſſolving quality, after being uſed in the parting of 
metals. 

AqQva Vitz, is commonly underſtood of what is o- 
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k prepared with aromatics. ; Some, however, diſtin- 
uiſn between them; appropriating the term brandy to 
what is drawn from wine, or the grape; and aqua vite 
to that drawn after the ſame manner, from malt, &c. 

AQUA AUGUSTA, (Ptolemy); Aquz Tan- 
neu ICE, (Antonine); Aquensrs Civitas, in the 
Notitia. Now Act, or Dax, a town in Gaſcony, on 
the river Adour, famous for its baths, W. Long. 19 40. 
Lat. 43. 56. : 

Aquz CuTIL1®, a lake of the Sabines, in the ter- 
ritory of Reate, (Pliny); Lacus CuTilitxs1s, (Varro); 
with a moveable iſland in it, (Seneca, Pliny); ſuppo- 
ſed to be the centre of Italy, (Varro). The waters 
were medicinal, and extremely cold, good for a weak 
ſtomach and in weak nerves, (Pliny). Veſpaſian uſed 
them every ſummer; and there he died, (Sueton, Xi- 
philin from Dio). Now Lago di Contiglians. 

AQUADUCT, in hydrauhcs and architecture, a 
ſtructure formed for conveying water from one place to 
another, over grounds that are unequal. The word is 
compounded of the Latin ſubſtantive agua water, and 
of ductus a channel, by which that water may be con- 
ducted. 

Architects diſtinguiſh two kinds of aquæducts; the 


viſible, and the ſubferraneous,— The vi/ible are conſtrue- 


ted in valleys or marſhes, and protracted in longitude 


or latitude as the ſituation requires. They are compo- 
ſed of adminicula for ſupporting the arches and con- 
fining the ſtream, and of arcades. —The ſubterraneous 
are formed, by piercing the mountains, and conducting 
them below the ſurface of the earth. They are built of 
ſtone, hewn or rough; and covered above with vaults, 
or with flat ſtones, which may be termed fags: theſe 
flags ſhelter the waters from the heat of the ſun. 

They divide them ſtill into double and triple aquæ- 
ducts; that is to ſay, ſuch as are ſupported either by 
two or by three ranges of arcades. Such was the aguz- 
duct which Procopius records to have been built by 
Coſroes king of the Perſians, for the city of Petra in 
Mingrelia: it had three conduits upon the ſame line, 
each elevated above the other. 

Frequently aquæducts are paved. Sometimes the 
waters flow through a natural channel of clay. Fre- 
quently they are conveyed by pipes of lead into reſer- 
voirs of the ſame metal, or into troughs of hewn ſtone. 
The channels are cut with an imperceptible deſcent, 
that the current may be accelerated by its own weight. 
Parallel to its courſe, on each fide, is cut a narrow foot 
path, where people may walk when neceſſary. By con- 
quits, or grooves, the waters are conveyed into large 
ciſterns, but not forced above their original level. To 
make them riſe and iſſue from their apertures with force, 
they muſt be confined in tubes of a ſmall diameter, and 
abruptly fall from a conſiderable declivity. 

Aquedutts of every kind were long ago the wonders 
of Rome. The vaſt quantity of them which they had; 
the prodigious expence employed in conducting waters 
over arcades from one place to another, at the diſtance 
of zo, 40, 60, and even 100 miles, which were either 
continued or ſupplied by other labours, as by cutting 
mountains and piercing rocks; all this ought to ſur- 
priſe us; nothing like this is undertaken in our times: 
we dare not even think of purchaſing public conveni— 
eucy at ſo dear a rate. Appius the cenſor. adviſed and 
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AQU 
conſtructed the firſt aquedud?. His example gave the 
public luxury a hint to cultivate theſe objects; and the 
force of | app. ana and indefatigable labour diverted 
the courſe of rivers and floods to Rome. Agrippa, in 
that year when he was ædile, put the laſt hand to the 
maguifcence of theſe works. It is chiefly in this re- 
ſpect that the modern ſo much reſembles the ancient 
city of Rome. For this advantage, ſhe is peculiarly 
indebted to Sextus V. and to Paul V. who for gran- 
deur and magnificence emulated the maſters of the uni- 
verſe *, There are (till to be ſeen, in different places 
contiguous to Rome, ſtriking remains of theſe agque- 
dudts; arches continued thro” a long ſpace, over which 
were extended the canals which carried the water to 
the city. The arches are ſometimes low, ſometimes 
raiſed to a vaſt height, to humour the tumidities or de- 
preſſions of the ground. There are ſome which have 
two arcades, one conſtructed above the other; and this 
precaution was obſerved, left the height of a ſingle ar- 
cade, if extended as far as the ſituation required, might 
render the ſtructure leſs firm and permanent. They are 


Aquæduct. 
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commonly of bricks; which by their cement cohere ſo 


ſtrongly, that the parts are not ſeparated without the 
utmoſt difficulty.—When the elevations of the ground 
were enormous, it became neceſſary to form /ubterrane- 
ous aquedutts. Theſe carried the waters to ſuch aquæ-— 
ducts as were raiſed above ground, in the declivity or at 
the foot of mountains. It the artificial channel of the 
water was not ſuſceptible of a downward bias but by 
paſſing through a rock, 1 this they cut a paſſage 
at the ſame height with the ſuperior aqueduct : ſuch 
an one may be ſeen above the city of Tivoli, and at 


the place called /icavaro. The canal which formed the- 


courſe of the aquæduct is hewn out of the rock to the 
extent of more than a mile, about five feet in height, 
and four in breadth. 


There is one thing, however, which deſerves to be- 


remarked. It is, that theſe agueduds, which might 
have been directed in a ſtraight line to the city, did not 
arrive at it but by frequent and winding mazes. Some 
have ſaid that this oblique tract was purſued to avoid 
the expence which mult attend the building of arcades 
to an extraordinary height-: others, that it was their 
intention to diminiſh the impetuolity of the current ; 
which, rolling in a ſtraight line through an immenſe 
ſpace, muſt always have increaſed its velocity, muſt have 
worn the canals by perpetual and forcible attrition, 
and of conſequence afforded an impure and unwhole- 
ſome draught to the inhabitants. But ſince there was ſo 
reat a decent between the caſcade of Tivoli and Rome, 
it is demanded why they ſhould go to draw water from 
the ſame river at the diſtance of more than 20 miles 
higher; nay, of more than 30 miles, if we reckon the 
curvatures of its direction through that mountainous 
country. It is replied, the motive of _— the 
water more ſalubrious, and more limpid, was ſufficient 
to make the Romans think their labour neceſſary, and 
their expence properly beſtowed; and to thoſe who re- 
fle& that the waters of this river were impregnated with 
mineral particles, and by no means wholeſome, the an- 
ſwer will appear ſatisfactory. 
If any one will caſt his eyes upon plate 128") of the 


Antiquities of Father Montfaucon, he will ſee with how vol. Iv. 


much care theſe immenſe works were conſtructed. 
From diitance to diſtance ſpiramenta were Jeſt, that, if 
the 
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Aquzdutt. tlie water ſhould happen to be ſtopped by any accident, 


it might gradually diſembogue, till they could clear its 
ordinary paſſage. There were likewiſe, even in the very 
canals which conveyed the water, cavities conſiderably 
deeper than its internal ſurface, into which the ſtream 
was precipitated, and where it remained ſtagnant till 
it was refined from mud and feculence ; and ponds, 
where it might au itſelf till it was purified. 

The aquedut? of the aqua Marcia had an arch of 16 
feet in diameter. The whole was compoſed of three 
different kinds of ſtone ; one of them rediſh, another 
brown, and a third of an earth colour. Above, there 


appeared two canals ; of which the higheſt was fed by 


the new waters of the Tiverone, and the lower by what 
they call the Claudian river. The entire edifice is 70 
Roman feet high. Near this aguæduct, we have in Fa- 
ther Montfaucon the plan of another with three canals; 
the higheſt ſupplied « the water called Julia, that in 
the middle from Tepula, and the loweſt from the aqua 
Marcia, | | 

The arch of the aquæduct of the aqua Claudia is of 
hewn ſtone, very beautiful; that of the aquæduct of the 
aqua Neronia is of bricks : they are each of them 72 
Roman feet in height. 

The canal of the aqueduct which was called the agua 
Appia, deſerves to be mentioned for a ſingularity which 
is obſerved in it ; for it is not, like the others, plain, 
nor gradual in its deſcent ; but much narrower at the 
lower than the higher end. | 

The conſul Frontinus, who ſuperintended the aguæ- 
duds under the emperor Nerva, mentions nine of them 
which had each 13594 pipes of an inch in diameter. 
Vigerus obſerves, that, in the ſpace of 24 hours, Rome 
received 500,000 hogſheads of water. 

We might Hkewils have mentioned the aguedud of 
Druſus, and that of Riminius : but we ſhall fatis 
ourſelves with obſerving here, that Auguſtus cauſed all 
the aguæduct to be repaired; and afterwards paſs to o- 
ther monuments of the ſame kind, and {till more im- 
portant, which give the moſt ſtriking ideas of Roman 
magnificence. 

Gne of theſe monuments is the aguedud of Metz, of 
which a great number of arcades ſtill remain. Theſe 
arcades croſſed the Moſelle, a river which is broad 
and vaſt at that place. The copious ſources of Gorze 
furniſhed water for the repreſentation of a ſea- fight. 
This water was collected in a reſervoir: from thence it 
was conduQed by ſubterraneous canals formed of hewn 
ſtone, and ſo ſpacious that a man could walk erect in 
them: it traverſed the Moſelle upon its ſuperb and lof- 
ty arcades, which may ſtill be — at the diſtance of 
two leagues from Metz; ſo nicely wrought and ſo 
firmly cemented, that, except thoſe parts in the mid- 
dle which have been carried away by the ice, they have 
reliſted, and will till reſiſt, the ſevereſt ſhocks of the 
moſt violent ſeaſons. From theſe arcades, other agu,- 
duds conveyed the water to the baths, and to the place 
where the naval engagement was mimicked, 

If we may truſt Colmenarus, the aquadud of Sego- 
via may be compared with the moſt admired labours 
of antiquity. There ſtill remain 159 arcades, wholly 
conſiſting of ſtones enormouſly large, and joined with- 
out mortar. Theſe arcades, with what remains of 
the "edifice, are 102 feet high; there are two ranges 
of arcades, one above another. The aguxdud flows thro? 
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ſes which are at the lower end. 
After theſe exorbitant ſtructures, we may bei 
degree believed when we ſpeak of the aguæduct which 


Lewis XIV. cauſed to be built near Maintenon, for 
carrying water from the river Bucq to Verſailles: it ig 
perhaps the greateſt aquzdu which now ſubſiſts in the 
world ; it is 7000 fathoms in length, above 2560 in 
height, and contains 242 arcades. 

AqQUZ# FLAV1X, a town on the confines of Gallicia 
and Portugal, ſo called from Veſpaſian and Titus. The 
inhabitants are called N Coins). Now 
called Chiaves, a mean hamlet : but the ruins of its 
bridge teſtify its former grandeur. W. Long. 6. 6, 
Lat. 41. 40. 

AqQuz TAUR1, hot waters or baths in Tuſcany, at 
the diſtance of three miles from the ſea, ſaid to be dif. 
covered by a bull; whence the appellation. There are 
ſill to be ſeen the ruins of theſe baths. The people 
are called Aquenſes Taurini, (Pliny). Now Acquapen- 
dente, in Orvieto. E. Long. 12. 40. Lat. 42. 40. 

AQUAMBOE, one of the greateſt monarchies on 
the coaſt of Guinea in Africa, retching twenty miles 
in breadth, and ten times that ſpace in length from 
eaſt to welt. According to Boſman, the coalt is divi- 
ded into a great number of petty royalties, but all of 
them ſubject to the king of Aquamboe, who indiſcri- 
minately uſes an unlimited authority over them and 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects. His deſpotiſm gave riſe 
to a proverbial ſaying, that there are only two ranks 
of men at Aquamboe; the royal family, and ſlaves.” 
The natives of this country are haughty, turbulent, 
and warlike ; and their power is formidable to all the 
neighbouring nations. They grievouſly infeſt ſuch na- 
tions as are tributaries to the king of Aquamboe, en- 
tering their territories by troops, carrying off from 
the inhabitants whatever they think proper ; nor do 
they ever meet with any oppoſition from the inhabi- 
tants, as they are ſenſible the king would not fail to 
reſent this as an indignity offered to him. 

AQUARIANS, Chriſtians in the primitive church 
who conſecrated water in the euchariſt, inſtead of wine. 
This they did under pretence of abſtinence and tempe- 
rance ; or, becauſe they thought it univerſally unlaw- 
ful to eat fleſh, or drink wine. Epiphanius calls them 
Encratites, from their abſtinence ; St Auſtin, Aqua- 
rians, from their uſe of water ; and 'Theodoret, who 
ſays they ſprang from Tatian, Hydroparaſtate, becauſe 
they offered water inſtead of wine. 

Beſides theſe, there was another ſort of Aquarians, 
who did not reject the uſe of wine as unlawful ; for they 
adminiſtered the euchariſt in wine at evening ſervice: 
but, in their morning aſſemblies, they uſed water, for 
fear the ſmell of wine ſhould diſcover them to the hea- 
thens. 

AQUARIUR in aſtronomy, a conſtellation which 
makes the eleventh ſign in the zodiac, marked thus 3% 

AQUARTIA, in botany, a genus of the tetran- 
dria monogynia claſs. There is only one ſpecies, called 
aculeata, a native of Europe. : 
A ATIC, in natural hiſtory, an appellation gi- 
ven to ſuch things as live or grow in the water. 

AQUAVIVA, a town of the kingdom of Naples, 
and province of Barri. 

AQUEDUCT. S$ee Aquzbpucr. 
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2 in a general ſenſe, ſomething parta- 
king of the nature of water, or that abounds with it. 

Aqueous Humour. See ANATOMY, n' 406, q. 

AQUILA, in ornithology, a ſynonime of the fal- 
co, or eagle, See Fal co. 

Aquila, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the nor- 
thera hemiſphere, 

Aqvila, a fine large city of Italy, and the capital 
of Abruzzo, ſeated on a hill, on the banks of the ri- 
ver Peſcara, near its ſource, It has an ancient caſtle, 
and is a biſhop's ſee immediately under the pope. The 
Jand about it produces great agar. of ſaffron. It' was 
very near being all deſtroyed by an earthquake, in Fe- 
brudry 1703. The firſt ſhock was ſo terrible, that 
the inhabitants abandoned the city ; but returning to 
veſpers, ĩt _ Candlemas-day, the ſhocks followed 
one another with ſuch violence, that twenty-four thou- 
{and people periſhed, and you numbers were wounded ; 
eight hundred were killed in one _— church : many 
other churches, monaſteries, noble buildings, and the 
town-houſe, were either ſwallowed up or overturned, 
together with the greater part of the city and its walls, 
Aquila ſtands thirty miles from the ſea, and about ſix- 
teen ſrom the confines of the Pope's dominions. E. long. 
14. 20. N. Lat. 42. 20. 

AQUILEGIA, coLumsixE, a genus of the pen- 
tagynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 

lants, 

4 Species. 1. The vulgaris or wild columbine, with 
blue flowers, is found growing wild in ſome woods of 
England. 2. The alpina, with long oval flowers, 
grows naturally near Ingleborough-hill in Yorkſhire, 
The flowers are much larger than thoſe of the garden 
columbine. 3. The inverſa, or garden columbine. Of 
this there are great varieties, not only in the colour and 
fullneſs of their flowers, but alſo in their form. Theſe 
are commonly called roſe columbines ; the colours are 
cheſnut, blue, red, and white, and ſome are finely va- 
riegated with two colours. There are others with 
ſharp-pointed petals in form of a ſtar, and of theſe 
there are ſingle and double flowers of the ſame colours 
with the former. 4. The canadenſis, or Canada co- 
lumbine, flowers almoſt a month before the other ſorts, 
and therefore is preſerved in the gardens of the curious, 
though not at of ads for its beauty. There 1s 
a variety of this with taller flower-ſtems. 

Culture. Theſe plants are all propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds, or parting the old roots; but the former me- 
thod is chiefly prackiſed, for the old roots are very apt 
to degenerate. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in a nurſery- 
bed in Auguſt or September; for thoſe which are kept 
till the ſpring ſeldom grow well, or at leaſt remain in 
the ground a whole year. The ſpring following the 
plants will appear above ground, and ſhould be kept 
clear of weeds; and -if the ſeaſon proves dry, they 
muſt be watered. In the middle or latter end of May, 
they will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant ; for which 
Purpoſe, ſome beds of good undunged earth ſhould be 
prepared, planting them therein at eight or nine inches 
Ciltance from each other. In the following autumn, by 
nich time the plants will have acquired ſtrength e- 
nough to flower the year following, the roots ſhould be 
carefully taken up and planted in the borders of the 
ower-garden : but where their roots are deſigned to 
© Prelerved in perfection, all the flower-ſtalks mult 
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be cut off as ſoon as the flowers are paſt. In order to Aquileia 


l 
Aquino. 


keep up a ſucceſſion of good flowers, freſh ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown every year; and it will likewiſe be advanta- 
geous to exchange the ſeeds with ſome brought from 
a diſtant place. 

Medicinal Uſes. Columbine has been looked upon 
as aperient; and was formerly in great eſteem amon 
the common people for throwing out the ſinall-pox 
and meaſles, A diſtilled water, medicated vinegar, 
and conſerve, were prepared from the flowers ; but 
re have long given place to medicines of greater ef- 

cacy. 

AQUILEIA, a large city of the Carni, or Veneti, 
and a noble Roman colony, which was led thither be- 
tween the firft and ſecond Macedonian wars, (Livy). 
It is waſhed by two rivers, the Natiſo and Turrus, 
(Pliny). The reaſon of leading this colony was, in 
order to be a bulwark againſt the neighbouring bar- 
barians. The colony was afterwards increaſed with 
fifteen hundred families by a decree of the ſenate, 
(Livy) ; from which it became a very famous port- 
town, (Herodian). The emperor Julian aſcribes the 
appellation to the augury of an eagle at the time of 
building it; but Iſaac Voſſius on Mela, to the great 

lenty of water, as if the town were called Aquilegia. 

he harbour, at the mouth of the Natiſo, is diſtant 
ſixty ſtadia from the city ; ſo that ſhips of burden are 
towed up the river, (Strabo). It is {till called Aguileia, 
but greatly fallen from its former ſplendor. E. Long. 
15. 32. Lat. 45. 45. | 18 

AQUILICLUM, or AqviLicianA, in Roman an- 
tiquity, ſacrifices performed in times of exceflive 
drought, to obtain rain of the gods. 

AQUILINE, ſomething belonging to or reſem- 
bling an eagle: Thus, an aquiline noſe is one bent 
ſomewhat like an eagle's beak. 

AQUINAS (St Thomas), ſtyled the Angelical Doc- 
tor, was of the ancient and noble family of the counts 
of Aquino, deſcended from the kings of Sicily and 
Arragon; and was born in the caſtle of Aquino, in 
the — di Lavora in Italy, in the year 1224 or 
1225. He entered into the order of the Dominicans; 
and, after having taught ſchool-divinity in moſt of the 
univerſities of Italy, at laſt ſettled at Naples: where 
he ſpent the reſt of his life in ftudy, in —_— of lec- 
tures, and in acts of piety ; and was fo far from the 
views of ambition or profit, that he refuſed the arch- 
biſhoprick of that city, when it was offered him by 
Pope Clement IV. He died in 1274, leaving an ama- 
zing number of writings, which were printed at Ve- 
nice in 17 vols folio, in the year 1490. He was ca- 
nonized by Pope John XXII. in the year 1323; and 
Pius V. who was of the ſame order with him, gave 
him, in 1567, the title of the Fifth Doctor of the 
church, and appointed his feſtival to be kept with the 
ſame ſolemaity as thoſe of the other four doctors. His 
authority has always been of 2 importance in the 
ſchools of the Roman Catholics. Lord Herbert, in 
his Life of Henry VIII. tells us, that one of the prin- 
cipal reaſons which induced that king to write againſt 
Luther, was, that the latter had ſpoken contemptuouſ- 
ly of Aquinas. 

AQUINO (Philip d'), in Latin Aguinas or Aqurni- 
us, having turned from Judaiſm, had a penſion from the 
clergy of France; and acquired much reputation by hie 
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knowledge of the Hebrew language, which he taught 
at Paris, ia the reign of Lewis XIII. and by the 
books he publiſhed, among which is his Dictionarium 
Hebreo-Chald.eo-Thalmudico-Rabbinicum. His grand- 
ſon, Anthony D' Anquin, was firſt phyſician to Lewis 
XIV. 

Aqvixo, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and Terra di Lavora; a biſhop's ſee, but ruined 
by the emperor Conrade ; and now conſiſts of about 
35 houſes. It was the birth-place of the poet Juve- 
nal, and Thomas Aquinas. E. Long. 14, 30. N. Lat. 

1, 32. 
1 ARA, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation, con- 
taining eight ſtars. 

ARABIA, a country of Aſia, famous from the re- 
moteſt antiquity for the independency of its inhabi- 
tants during the vaſt conqueits of the Aſſyrians, Per- 
fians, Greeks, and Romans; and, in latter times, for 
being the centre of an empire equal, if not ſuperior, in 
extent to any that ever exiſted. 

This country, or at leaſt the greateſt part of it, was 
in the earlieſt ages called Arabab e concerning the ety- 
mology of which word there are various conjectures 
but the moſt probable is, that it is derived from the 
Hebrew word a2, ſignifying, the weſt, mixture, or 
trafic. In its largeſt extent, Arabia lies between the 
12" and 35" degrees of N. Lat. and the 36" and 61** 
of E. Long. Its greateſt length from north to ſouth 
is about 1100 miles, and its breadth from eaſt to welt 
between 1300 and 1400. It is bounded on the welt 
by Paleſtine, port of Syria, the iſthmus of Suez, and 
the Red ſea, called by the Arabs the ſea Al Kolzom ; 
on the eaſt by the Euphrates, the Perſian gulf, and bay 
of Ormus ; on the north by part of Syria, Diyar-Becr, 
Irak, and Khuzeſtan; and on the ſouth by the ſtraits 
of Babel Mandel, and the Indian ocean. It grows nar- 
rower as we approach the frontiers of Syria and Diyar- 
Beer; and, by reaſon of the proximity of the Euphra- 
tes to the Mediterranean, may be looked upon as a pe- 
ninſula, and that one of the largeſt in the whole world. 
—Arabia Proper, however, 1s much narrower, includin 
little more than what was comprehended by the an- 
cients under the name of Arabia Felix, which we ſball 
preſently deſcribe ; and here the Arabs have been ſet- 
tled almolt fince the flood. 

The firſt diviſion of the peninſula of Arabia was in- 
to Arabah and Kedem, as we learn from Scripture; the 
firſt of which implies the welt, and the other the eaſt, 
denoting; the ſituation of the two countries. —Ptolemy 
was the firſt who divided the peninſula we ſpeak of in- 
to three parts, Arabia Petræa, Arabia Deſerta, and A- 
rabia Felix, which diviſion has generally prevailed ſince 


| his time. 


Arabia Petræa, on the eaſt, was bounded by Syria 
and Arabia Deſerta; on the welt by Egypt, or 
rather the Ifthmus of Suez which ſeparates Atia from 
Africa, and the Heroopolitan gulph or weſtern arm 
of the Red Seca. On the north it was bonnded by Pa- 
Jeſtine, the lake Aſphaltites, and Coeloſyria ; and on 
the ſouth by Arabia Felix. This tract did not admit 
of much cultivation, the greateſt part being covered 
with dry ſands, or riſing into rocks, interſperſed here 
and there with ſome fruitful ſpots. Its metropolis was 
Petra, which by the Syrians was ſtiled Rakam, and in 
Scripture Foktheel. Several other cities of Arabia Pe- 
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træa are mentioned by Ptolemy ; but as it is very in. 
probable ſuch a barren country ſhould abound with lar 
cities, we muſt look upon them as inconſiderable . 
Arabia Deſerta was bounded on the north by the 
Euphrates, which ſeparated it from Meſopotamia ; on 
the weſt by Syria, Judza, and Arabia Petræa; on the 
eaſt, by a ridge of mountains which ſeparated it from 
Babylonia and Chaldza ; on the ſouth, by Arabia Felix 
from which it was likewiſe ſeparated by ſeveral ridges 
of hills. By far the greateſt part of this kingdom, as 
well as the former, was a loneſome deſart, Srerfea 
only with plains covered with ſand, or mountains con- 
fiſting of naked rocks and precipices ; nor were they 
ever, unleſs ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed with 
rain. The few vegetables which they produced were 
ſtinted by a perpetual drought, and the nouriſhment af. 
forded them by the nocturnal dews was greatly impair. 
ed by the heat of the fun in the day-time. Through. 
out the deſarts were found huge mountains of ſand, 
formed by the violence of the winds that continually 
blew over them in the day-time, though they ceaſed in 
the * Wells and fountains were for the moſt part 
exceedingly rare; however, notwithſtanding the ſeri. 
lity of theſe countries, the vaſt plains of ſand juſt now 
mentioned were interſperſed with fruitful ſpots, which 
appeared here and there like ſo many iſlands in the 
midſt of the ocean. Theſe being rendered extremely 
delightful by their verdure, and the more ſo by the 
neighbourhood of thoſe frightful deſarts, the Arabs en- 
camped upon them ; and having conſumed every thing 
they found upon one, removed to. another, as is the cu- 
ſtom of their deſcendants the Bedoweens at this day. 
Theſe fruitful ſpots were likewiſe frequent in Libya, 
and by the Egyptians called auaſes, or abaſes, as we 
learn from Strabo. The barren part of Arabia Felix, 
bordering upon the Red Seca, was in like manner in- 
terſperſed with abaſes ; which probably gave the name 
of Abaſeni to a nation ſettled there, 4 in the adja- 
cent fertile region. A body of theſe, it is ſaid, croſs- 
ing the (traits of Babel-Mandel, paſſed into Ethiopia, 
which from them received the name of 4baſfſia. From 
this account of Arabia Deſerta, we may reaſonably 
conclude, that the towns ſaid by Ptolemy to have been 
ſituated in it were places of very little conſequence. 
Arabia Felix was bounded on the north by the two 
kingdoms jult deſcribed ; on the ſouth, by the Red lea ; 
on the eaſt and welt, by part of that ſea, together with 
the Arabian and Perſian gulfs. In Strabo's time, it 
was was divided into five provinces, by the oriental hi- 
ſtorians called Taman, Hejaz, Teh{ma, Najd, and Ja- 
mama; for a particular deſcription of which, ſee thoſe 
articles. In this diſtrict ſtood ſeveral towns, particu- \ 
larly Nyſa, famous for being the birth- place of Bacchus; \ 
and Muſa, or Muza, a celebrated emporium or har- 
bour, where the Arabian merchants reſorted with their 
frankincenſe, ſpices, and perfumes. Theſe two were 
ſituated in the province of Vaman. In that of Hejaz 
{tood the ſtill more famous cities of Mecca and Media; 
alſo Thaiſa or Taiſa, Gjudda or Jodda, Yanbo or Al 
Yanbo, and Madian, the Modiana of Ptolemy, and the 
Midian or Madian of Scripture. by. 
At what time the abovementioned kingdoms were | | 
firſt peopled we have no certain accounts. The m9 
conſiderable nations inhabiting Arabia Petræa, in the 


early ages, were the Iſhmaelites, the Nabatei or _ 
theanz, 
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Ani. theans, the Cedrzi or Kedareni, and the Agareni or 
— Hagareni ; and of theſe the Iſhmaelites were the moſt 
powerful, if they did not comprehend all the reſt; and 
if the Hagarem were not the ſame people with them, 
they muſt at leaſt have been nearly related. Kimchi, an 
oriental hiſtorian, infinuates, that they were originall 

the children of Hagar by an Arab, after ſhe had left 
Abraham. In after ages, the names of all the nations fi- 
tuated here were abſorbed in that of Saracens, by which 


gum. A nation alſo is mentioned by Pliny, called Ar- 
racer, and Sarraceni by Ptolemy and Dioſcorides, which 
was probably no other than the Iſhmaelites above men- 
tioned. In Arabia Deſerta ſeveral tribes reſided, all of 
whom were very obſcure, except the Aiſitæ and Agræi. 
The former are ſuppoſed by Bochart to have been Job's 
countrymen, and the latter to have been the ſame with 
the Hagareni, Arraceni, or Sarraceni, above mentioned. 
Arabia Felix was inhabited by many different tribes; 
the moſt remarkable of which were the Sabæi, Ger- 
rzi, Minæi or Minnæi, Atramitæ, Maranitz, Cata- 
bani, Aſcite, Homeritæ, Sapphoritæ, Omanitz, Sa- 
raceni, Nabathæi, Thamydeni, and Bnizomenz ; but 
neither their limits nor ſituation can now be determined 
with any manner of preciſion, 

According to the Oriental hiſtorians, the Arabs are 
to be ivided into two claſſes ; viz. the old loft Ara- 
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w biant, and the preſent. The moſt famous tribes among 
_ the former were thoſe of Ad, Thamud, Taſm, Jades, 
ing Jorham, Amalek, Amtem, Haſbem, Abil, and Bar. 
eu- Concerning theſe, though now entirely loſt, and ſwal- 
Jay. lowed up among other tribes, there are ſome remark- 
ya, war 6675 of which the following may ſerve as a 
de 6 ecimen. 
lix, — F The tribe of Ad deduced their origin from Ad the 
* b + fon of Aus, or Uz, the ſon of Aram, the ſon of Shem, 
ame l who, after the confuſion of tongues, ſettled in Al Ab- 
dja- kaf, or the winding ſands in the province of Hadra- 
ofs- mant, on the A of Yaman, where his poſterity 
pia, greatly multiplied, Their firſt king was Sheddad, the 
rom on of Ad, who built a ſtately palace and made a de- 
ably light ful garden in the deſarts of Aden, which he deſign- 
Deen ed as an imitation of the celeſtial paradiſe. This gar- 
den he called /rem: and when it was finiſhed, he ſet out 
two with a great retinue to take a view of it ;- but, having 
ſea; ſome thoughts of aſſuming divine honours, he was de- 
with ſtroyed by a tempeſt from heaven, while yet a day's 
e, it journey from his paradiſe. The garden and palace, 
| hi- however, were preſerved, though inviſible, as a monu- 
Ya- ment of divine vengeance. | 
hoſe Aſter the death of Sheddad, the kingdom of Ad 
ticu- was governed by a long ſeries of princes, concerning 
has; whom many fables are related by the eaſtern writers. 
har- The concluſion of their hiſtory, however, is as follows. 
their * The Adites, in proceſs of time falling from the 
were worſhip of the true God, into idolatry, God ſent the 
lejaz prophet Had, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Heber, to 
lina; preach to and reclaim them. But they refuſing to ac- 
r Al kuowledge his miſſion or to obey him, God ſent an hot 
1 the aud ſuffocating wind, which blew ſeven nights and eight 
. days, and, entering at their noſtrils, paſſed thro? their 
were = bodics, and deſtroyed them all, a very few only except- 
moſt ? ed, who had liſtened to Had, and retired with him to 
a the another place.” Others relate, that, before this ter- 
laba- rible cataſtrophe, they had been previouſly chaſtiſed 
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with a three years drought; and therefore ſent Kail Arabiz. 


the Iſhmaelites are diſtinguiſhed in the Jeruſalem Tar- 
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Ebn Ithar, and Morthed Ebn Saad, with 70 other 
principal men to Mecca, then in the hands of the tribe 
of Amalek, whoſe prince was Moawiyah Ebn Becr, to 
obtain of God ſome rain. Kail having be of God 
that he would ſend rain to the people of Ad, three 
clouds appeared, a white, a red, and a black one; and 
a voice from heaven ordered him to chuſe which he 
would. Kail failed not to make choice of the laſt, 
thinking it would be laden with moſt rain; but when 
this cloud came over them, it proved to be fraught 
with the Divine vengeance, and a tempeſt broke forth 
from it which deſtroyed them all.” , 

The 4 — Arabs, according to their own hiſto- Arabs from 
rians, are ſprung from Kahtan, the ſame with Joktan, whom de- 
the ſon of Eber; and Adnan, deſcended in a direct line ſcended. 
from Iſhmael the ſon of Abraham. The former of 
theſe they call the genuine or pure Arabs, and the lat- 
ter the naturalized or in/ititious Arabs. 

Joktan the ſon of Eber had 13 ſons, who ſome time 
after the confuſion of languages ſettled in Arabia, ex- 
tending themſelves from Meſha to Sephar, a mountain- 
ous place in the ſouth-eaſtern part of that peninſula. 
According to the Arabian hiſtorians, he had 31 ſons, 
all of whom left Arabia and went into India, except 
two, viz. Yarab and Jorham; the former of whom, they 
ſay, gave the name both to their country and language. 
Iſhmael and his mother Hagar having been difimiſſed 
by Abraham, entered into the wilderneſs of Paran, as 
related in the book of Geneſis. The ſacred hiſtorian 
informs us, that during his reſidence in the wilderneſs 


he married an Egyptian ; and the Arabian writers ſay 


that he alſo took to wife the daughter of Modad king 
of Hejaz, lineally deſcended from Jorham the founder 
of that kingdom. By the Egyptian, he was probably 
the father of the Scenite or wild Arabs; and having 
allied himſelf to the Jorhamites, he is conſidered by 
the Arabians as the father of the greateſt part of their 
nation. 8 
Kahtan, or Joktan, is ſaid to have firſt reigned, and Joktan the 
worn a diadem in Yaman ; but the particulars of his frſt King. 
reign we no where learn, He was ſucceeded by Yarab 
already mentioned, he by Yaſhab, and Yaſhab by Abd 
Shems. He was ſucceſsful in his expeditions againſt 
his enemies, carried off great ſpoils, and took many 9 
of them priſoners. He is ſaid to have built the city Reſervoir of 
of Saba or Mareb, and above it a ſtupenduous mound Saba. 
or building which formed a vaſt reſervoir, containing 
all the water that came down from the mountains. By 
means of this reſervoir the kings of Yaman not only 
ſupplied the inhabitants of Saba and their lands with 
water, but likewiſe kept the territories they had ſubdued 
in greater awe, as by cutting off their communication 
with it they could at any time greatly diſtreſs them. 
Abd Shems was ſucceeded by his ſon Hamyar, from 
whom the tribe of Hamyar is ſaid to take its name; 
and he by a ſeries of 17 kings, concerning whom we 
have no remarkable particular, except that — one of 
them called 4fricus the continent of Africa took its „ 
name. The laſt of theſe was ſucceeded by a daughter Balkis ſup- 
named Balkis or Belkis, whom ſome will have to be poſed to be 
the queen of Sheba who paid a viſit to Solomon. Af- — queen of 
ter Balkis came Malea, ſurnamed NVaſherolneam on ac- — 
count of his magnificence and liberality. Having had 


bad ſucceſs in an expedition, where his army was over- 
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Arabia. whelmed by torrents of ſand, he cauſed a braſen ſtatue 
— to be erected with the following inſcription in the old 
Hamyaritic character. There is no paſſage behind 


me, no moving farther; the ſon of Sharbabil. He was 
11 ſucceeded by Shamar Varaaſh, ſo called on account of 
Samarcand, his being affected with a conſtant tremor. To this 
— prince the city of Samarcand is ſaid to owe its exiſtence. 
Es After Shamar Yaraaſh we have a lift of 15 kings, of 
whom nothing worth mentioning is recorded, e 
of one Aba Carb Aſaad, who ee the Caaba or 
temple of Mecca with tapeſtry, and firſt introduced 
Judaiſm among the Hamyarites. He was put to death 
by his ſubjects, probably on account of religion. The 
laſt of the 15 kings above-mentioned was called Abra- 
hah, who was ſucceeded by his ſon Sabban. He had 
that famous ſword called Samſanab, which afterwards 
came into the hands of the Khalif Al Raſhid. This 
prince was ſucceeded by Dhu Shanater, who had fix 
fingers on each hand. He was abandoned to unnatu- 
12 ral luſt, and dethroned for abuſing ſome of the nobleſt 
Yeuſef, a youths in the kingdom. To him * Yuſef, who 
bloody per- jived about 70 years before Mahomet, He perſecuted 
ſecutor. All thoſe who would not turn Jews, putting them to 
death by various tortures, the moſt common of which 
was throwing them into a glowing pit of re; whence 
he had the appellation of the /ord of the pit. This per- 
ſecution is taken notice of in the Koran. The laſt of 
the Hamyaritic monarchs was Dhu Jadan, accordin 
to Abulfeda; but, according to others, the Yulef jus 
mentioned, who was ſurnamed Du Nowas on account 
of his flowing curls, and was the laſt who reigned in 
an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. He was a 3 Jew, 
13 as already mentioned; and treated his ſubjects with ſuch 
His ſubjects barbarity, that they were obliged to aſk the aſſiſtance 


call in the gf Eleſbaas or Eleſbaan, king of Ethiopia, againſt him. 


ES obs Dhu Nowas, not being able to make head againſt the 


dethrones Ethiopians, was at laſt driven to ſuch extremity, that 
Yulcf. he forced his horſe into the ſea, and loſt both his life 
14 and crown together. 
Chriſtianre- The king of Ethiopia, having thus become maſter of 
ligion efta- Yaman, eſtabliſhed there the Chriſtian religion, and 
3 fixed upon the throne one Abryat an Ethiopian. He 
was ſucceeded by Abraha-Ebn-Al-Sabah, ſurnamed 
the u from a wound he had formerly received 
in it. e was likewiſe ſtiled lord of the elephant, from 
a ſtory too ridiculons to deſerve notice. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by two other Ethiopian princes; but at laſt Seif 
Ebn Dhu Yazan, of the old royal family of Hamyar, 
having obtained aſſiſtance from the king of Perſia which 
15 had been denied him by the emperor Heraclius, reco- 
Ethiopians yered his throne, and drove out the Ethiopians ; but 
driven out. as himfelf ſlain by ſome of them who were left be- 
hind. The fucceeding princes were appointed by the 
16 Perſians, till Yaman fell into the hands of Mahomet. 
Terrible in- We have already taken notice of the vaſt mound or 
undation by reſervoir made by Abd Shems, from which he ſupplied 
the break- . the city of Saba with water. This building ſtood like 
* reſervoir à mountain above the city, and was by the Sabæans 
of Saba. eſteemed ſo ſtrong, that they were under no fear of its 
ever failing. The water roſe almoſt to the height of 
20 fathoms; and was kept in on every ſide by a work 
ſo ſolid, that many of the inhabitants had their houſes 
upon it. About the time of Alexander the Great, 
however, a terrible inundation happened. Accordin 


to the Arabian hiſtorians, God being diſpleaſed at the 
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ride and infolence of the inhabitants of this City, re- 
Flved to humble them; and for this purpoſe ſent a 
mighty flood, which broke down the mound by night, 
while the inhabitants were aſleep, and carried away the 
whole city with the neighbouring towns. and people. 
This inundation is ſtyled in the an the inundation 
of Al. Harem; and occaſioned ſo terrible a deſtruction, 
that from thence it became a proverbial faying to ex- 
preſs a total diſperſion, 4 that they were gone and ſcat- 
tered like Saba.” By this accident no leſs than eight 
tribes were forced to remove their habitations, ſome of 
which gave riſe to the kindoms of Hira and Ghaſſan. »; 
The kingdom of Hira was founded by Malec, a de- Origin, &. 
ſcendant of Cahlan the brother of Hamyar ; but after 4 © King 
three deſcents, the throne came by marriage to the . * 
Lakhmians, who were deſcendants of Lakhm the ſon 
of Amru, the ſon of Abd Ems. Theſe princes, whoſe 
general name was Mondar, preſerved their dominion, 
notwithſtanding ſome ſmall interruption from the Per- 
fans, till the Khalifat of Abubecr, when Al Mondar 
Maghrur, the laſt of them, loſt his life and crown by 
the arms of Khaled-Ebn-Al-Walid. This kingdom 
continued 622 years and eight months, according to 
Ahmed Ebn Yuſef. Its princes were under the pro- 
tection of the kings of Perſia, and were their licute- 
nants over the Arabs of Irak, as the kings of Ghaſſan 
were for the Roman emperors over thoſe of Syria. 18 
The kingdom of Ghaſſan was founded by the tribe Of Chat 
of Azd, who, according to ſome, ſettling in Syria Da- 
maſcena, near a water called Ghaf/an, from thence took 
their name; but others ſay they went under this ap- 
pellation before they left Yaman. Having driven out 
the Dajaamian Arabs, who before poſſeſſed the country, 
they made themſelves maſters of a conſiderable terri- 
tory. Here they maintained themſelves, according to 
ſome 400, according to others 600, and according to 
Abulfeda 613 years, when the laſt of their kings fab 
mitted to the khalif Omar, and embraced the Maho- 
metan religion; but receiving aſterwards a diſguſt, ſoon 
r to Chriſtianity, and took refuge in Conſtanti- 
NOPIC, 70 
The kingdom of Hejaz was founded by Jorham the Of Hu 
ſon of Kahtan, where princes of his line reigned till 
the time of Iſhmae], who married the daughter of Mo- 
dad one of thoſe princes. Some authors relate that 
Kidar, one of Iſhmael's ſons, had the crown reſigned 
to him by his uncles the Jorhamites: but, according to 
others, the deſcendants of Iſhmael expelled that wider 
who, retiring to Johainah, were after various adventures 
deſtroyed by an inundation. After the expulſion of 
the Jorhamites, the government of Hejaz ſeems not to 
have continued long in the hands of one prince, but to 
have been divided among the heads of tribes, almolt 
in the fame manner as the Arabs of the deſert are go- 10 
verned at this day. The tribe of Khozaab, after the Tribe 
abovementioned inundation of Saba, fled into the king- — 
dom of Hejaz, and ſettled themſelves in a valley cal- ge 
led Marri near Mecca. Here they founded an ariſ- of yew 
tocracy, aſſuming to themſelves both the government 
of the city of Mecca, and the cuſtody of the Caaba or 
temple there. They continued maſters of this city and 
territory, as well as preſidents of the Caaba, for many 
ages; till at length one Koſa, of the tribe of Koreiſh, 
circumvented Abu Gabſhan, a weak and filly man, of 
whom, while 1n a druken humour, he bought the bes 
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the temple for a bottle of wine; but when Abu Gabſhan 


re cool, and reflected on his imprudence, he ſufficient - 
y repented of what he had done; whence the Arabian 


Gabſhan; More fooliſh than Abu Gabſhan,” &c. The 
tribe of Khozaab endeavoured afterwards to give ſome 
diſturbance to the Koreiſh in the poſſeſſion of the keys 
of the Caaba, which furniſhed the latter with a pretence 
for depriving them of the civil government of Mecca. 
After the Koreiſh had poſſeſſed themſelves of this city, 
they kept up the ſame form of government which had 
prevailed there before. Beſides theſe kingdoms there 
were many others of leſſer note, of which we find no- 
thing remarkable. | 

Thus we have briefly mentioned the moſt memorable 
events recorded by the Arabian hiſtorians previous to 
the tine of Mahomet ; but, before entering upon an 


account of that famous impoſtor and the kingdom foun- 


ded by him, it will be proper to take notice of ſeveral 
circumſtances in different parts of the world, which at 
that time concurred to facilitate Mahomet's ſcheme, aud 
without which, 1n all probability, he would never have 
been able to accompliſh it. 

The firſt and great cauſe of Mahomet's ſucceſs in 
propagating his infamous impoſture, was the groſs cor- 
ruption an jo edgy with which the Chriitian reli- 

ion was at that time obſcured in all parts of the 
world. Had the pure doctrines of Chriſtianity been 
then as publicly known, as the ridiculous fopperies 
which deformed the Eaſtern and Weſtern churches, 
Mahometaniſm could never have got a hearing. But, 
along with the true religion, mankind ſeemed alſo to 
have loſt the uſe of their rational faculties, ſo that they 
were capable of ſwallowing the groſſeſt abſurdities ; 
ſuck as 1t now appears ws, | incredible that any of the 
human race could receive as truths. Another cauſe was, 
the manner of government and way of life among the 
Arabs. Divided into ſmall independent tribes, they 
ever were capable of a firm union but by ſuperſtition; 
and had Mahomet attempted their conqueſt in any o- 
ther way, it was impoſſible he could have ſucceeded, 
As there were alſo among them Jews, Pagans, and Chri- 
ilians of all forts, this impoſtor, by adopting ſomething 
out of every religion then extant, cunningly recom- 
mended himſelf to the profeſſors of every one of them, 
Add to all this, that, by allowing of polygamy, and 
ſetting forth his paradiſe as conſiſting in the enjoyment 
of women, he adapted himſelf to the corrupt diſpoſi- 
tions of mankind in general. 

If the diſtracted ſtate of religion favoured the de- 
hens of Mahomet on the one hand, the weakneſs of 
tie Grecian and Perſian monarchies aſſiſted him no leſs 
poweriwly on the other, Had thoſe once formidable 
empires been in their vigour, either of them would have 
been ſufficient to cruſh Mahometaniſm in its birth ; but 
both of them were then ſtrangely reduced. The Ro- 
man empire had continued to decline after the time of 
Conſtantine; the weftern parts of it were then eutirely 
over-run by the Goths and other barbarous nations ; 
and the eaſtern, or Greek empire, was ſo much redu- 
ced by the Huns on one hand, and the Perſians on the 
other, as to be incapable of making any great effort. 
The Perſian monarchy itſelf was in little better con- 
dition. It is true, they ravaged the dominions of the 
Greeks, and often overcame them in the field; but 
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that was more owing to the weakneſs of the Grecian 
empire, than to the ſtrength of the Perſians; and ſo 
eſfectually did the inteſtine broils, which aroſe chiefly on 
account of religion, weaken the kingdom of Perſia, that 
the moſt conſiderable part of it was annexed by the 
khalif Omar to his dominions. 

As the Greeks and Perſians were then in a 7 270 
ing ſituation, ſo the Arabs were ſtrong and flouriſhing. 
Their country had been peopled at the expence of the 
Grecian empire, whence the violent proceedings of the 
different religious ſectaries forced many to take refuge 
in Arabia. The Arabs were not only a populous na- 
tion, but unacquainted with the luxuries and delicacies 
of the Greeks and Perſians. They were inured to hard- 
ſhips of all kinds, and conſequently much better fitted 
than their effeminate neighbours to endure the fatigues 
of war, as the event very fully verified. | 
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Mahomet was born in the year of Chriſt 578. Ac- TY. JOY 
cording to the Eaſtern hiſtorians, he was deſcended in birth, de- 


a dire 
call him, Xid7r, after his father Iſhmael's death, com- 
municated his name to the greateſt part of Arabia Pe- 
træa. He was ſucceeded in his authority and poſſeſ- 
ſions by his ſon Hamal; Hamal by Nabet, and Nabet 
by Salaman. After Salaman came Al Homeiſa, then 
Al Yaſa, whoſe ſon Odad was ſucceeded by Odd the 


have diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome glorious actions, as 


he was denominated Xoreiſb, on account of his bravery. 
He is to be conſidered as the root of the politeſt and 
moſt celebrated tribe of the Arabs. He had three ſons, 
Galeb, Mohareb, and Al Hareth. From Mohareb the 
Banu Mohareb, denominated likewiſe Sheib/n, took 
their origin; from Al Hareth, the Banu Al Kholoj ; 
and from Galeb, in a direct line, the impoſtor Mahomet. 
Galeb was the father of Lowa; and he of Caab, whoſe 
ſon Morrah had for his immediate deſcendant Ke- 
lab the father of Koſa. It was this Koſa who aggran- 
dized the tribe of the Koreiſh, by purchaſing the keys 


of the Caaba from Abu Gabſhan, as we have already 


related. By this be not only aggrandized his tribe, but 
became the prince of it Pimfelf. He vas ſucceeded 
by his ſecond ſon Abd Menaf, to whom the prophetic 
light, which is ſaid to have manifeſted itſelf in his face, 
gave the right of primogeniture. Abd Menaf was 


ucceeded by his ſon Amm, ſurnamed Hſhem, or one Haſhe 


line from Iſhmael. Kedar, or, as the Arabians ſcent, &c. 


* * * 24 
father of Adnan. Counting ten generations forward in Fehr head 


the ſame line, we come at laſt to Fehr, who ſeems to of the Ko- 


5 
m's 


that broke bread, on account of his ſingular generoſity generoſity. 


during a famine at Mecca. Having amaſſed great ſums 
of money, he took a journey into Syria, where he pur- 
chaſed a vaſt quantity of meal, which he made into 
cakes and divided with his own hands amongſt the peo- 
ple of Mecca. He likewiſe killed a prodigious number 
of camels, with which he fed them, and relieved them 
in the time of their diſtreſs: and finding that the ſoil 
about Mecca was ſo barren as to wink, — no fruits 
but what are common in the defarts, and conſequently 
no corn or grain, which the Meccans are obliged to 
bring from other places, he appointed two caravans to 
ſet out yearly for that purpoſe, the one in ſummer, and 
the other in winter; by means of which, the city was 
amply ſupplied with proviſions of all kinds. The pro- 
viſions brought by them were diſtributed twice a- year; 
and Haſhem, by his prudent conduct, raiſed the glory 
of his people to the * pitch; inſomuch, that all 
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the neighbouring great men, and heads of tribes made 
their court to him. Nay, ſo great veneration is the 
memory of Haſhem held in by the Arabs, that from 
him the family of Mahomet among them are called 
Hiſ/hemites; and he who preſides over Mecca and Me- 
dina, who muſt always be of the race of Mahomet, has 
to this day the title of the“ Chief or Prince of the 
Haſhemites.“ 

Haſhem died at Gaza in Syria, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Abdal Motalleb or Mateleb. He is ſaid to have 
been extremely affable and eaſy of acceſs, as well as juſt 
and generous toa great degree; ſo that, in the beginning 
of the month Ramadan, he entertained the poor upon the 
flat roof of his houſe, and afterwards ſupplied the fowls 
of the air and wild beaſts of the field with proviſions 
of various kinds which he ordered his ſervants to leave 
upon the ſummits of the neighbouring mountains. The 
well which God ſhewed to Hagar in the wilderneſs is 
ſaid to have been miraculouſly diſcovered to Abdal Mo- 
talleb, about 500 years after it had been filled up by 
Amru prince of the Jorhamites. This well is by the 
Arabs called Zemzem; which ſome derive from her call- 
ing to Iſhmael, when ſhe ſpied it, in the Egyptian 
tongue, Zem, Zem, 1. e. Stay, Stay; though others 
aſcnbe it to a different origin. "The water of this well, 
which is on the eaſt- ſide of the Caaba, and covered with 
a ſmall building and cupola, is highly reverenced ; be- 
ing not only drank with particular devotion by the pil- 
grims, but alſo ſent in bottles as a great rarity to moſt 
parts of the Mahometan dominions. 

Abdalla, the father of Mahomet, was a younger ſon 
of Abdal Motalleb; and ſo remarkable for his beauty, 
that ſeveral ladies of the tribe of Koreiſh fell deſperate- 
ly in love with him, and are faid to have made the 
ſame attempt upon him that Potiphar's wife did upon 
Joſeph. In his 245 or 2 5¹ year, he married Amena, 
the daughter of Waheb, the ſon of Abdal Menaf. She 
is repreſented as the moſt beautiful, prudent, and vir- 
tuous lady of her tribe; and conſequently the moſt wor- 
thy of ſuch an extraordinary perſon as Abdalla. He 
died young, and, in his father's life-time, left his widow 
and infant ſon in very mean circumſtances; his whole 
ſubſtance conſiſting only of five camels, and one female 
Ethiopian flave. Abgal Motalleb was, therefore, obli- 
ged to take care of his 33 Mahomet; which he 
not only did during his life, but at his death enjoined 
his eldeſt fon Abu Faleb to provide for him for the fu- 
ture. Abu Taleb was extremely kind to his nephew, 
and inſtructed him in the bufineſs of merchandife; for 
which purpoſe, he took him into Syria when he was 
but 13 years of age, recommending him to Khadijah, 
a noble and rich widow, for her factor; in whoſe ſer- 
vice he behaved ſo well, that ſhe married him, and thus 
raiſed him to an equality with the richeſt in Mecca. 

Though Mahomet had probably formed a deſign of 
introducing his new religion pretty early, he did not 
think proper to avow it till the 40th year of his age. 
The grand article of his faith was, the unity of the di- 
vine nature, which he pretended was violated by the 
Jews and Chriſtians no leſs than by the Pagans; for 
which reaſon, he reſolved to make an attempt to reſcue 
the world from the ignorance and ſuperſtition which 
prevailed at that time. This reformation he intended 
ſhould begin in his own family; and therefore, having 
retired with his houſehold to a cave in Mount Hara, 
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near Mecca, he there opened the ſecret of his miſſion a+; 


to Khadijah ; acquainting her that the angel Gabriel 
bad juſt appeared to him, and told him that he was 
appointed the Apoſtle of God. He alſo repeated to 
her a paſſage which he ſaid had been revealed to him 
by the miniſtry of the angel, with an account of many 
prodigies which happened at his birth“. This pretend: 
ed revelation was received by Khadijah with the great- 
eſt joy; and in a kind of ecſtaſy ſhe immediately com- 
municated the good news to her coufin Waraka Ebn 
Nawfal, who, being a Chriſtian, could write in the He- 


brew character, and was pretty well verſed in the Scrip- 
tures both of the Old and New Teſtament. 
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readily came into her opinion, {wore by God that what Wie and 


ſhe ſaid was true, and that “ Mahomet was the great w, & 


prophet foretold in the law by Moſes the ſon of Am- 
ram.” 

Mahomet finding his firſt ſtep ſo ſucceſsful, as Wa. 
raka was a very conſiderable perſon, began to entertain 

cat hopes of accompliſhing his deſign. He next con- 
verted his ſervant Zeid, to whom he gave his liberty on 
the occaſion, which afterwards became a rule to his 
followers; and then Ali the ſon of Abu Taleb, though 
at that time only nine or ten years of age. This laſt, 
however, making no account of the other two, he uſed 
to call the firſt of believers. The next perſon he applied 
to was Abu Becr, a man of very conſiderable autho- 
rity among the Koreiſh. He was eafily gained over, 
and by his influence ſeveral others, fo that Mahomet 
now made his miſſion no longer a ſecret. 'To Abu Becr 
he gave the name of A Saddik, or the faithful witneſs; 
becauſe he not only vouched for every thing he faid, 
but alſo greatly increaſed the number of his followers. 
Mahomet likewiſe complimented him with the title of 
Atik, or preſerved ; intimating thereby that he was cer- 
tainly ſaved from hell- fire. 

Having given out that he was commanded from hea- 
ven to admoniſh his near relations, Mahomet directed 
Ali to prepare an entertainment, and invite to it the 
ſons and deſcendants of Abdal Motalleb. He intended 
to open his mind to them ; but Abu Laheb, one of 
Mahomet's uncles, making the company break up be- 
fore the prophet had an opportunity of ſpeaking to 
them, he was obliged to invite them again the next 
day. Having now propoſed the matter, he aſked which 
of them would become his wazir, prime miniſter, or 
vicegerent. This was accepted by Ali; upon which 
Mahomet ſaid to him, „This is my brother, my de- 
puty, and my (4halif)) ſucceſſor, or vicar; therefore 
ſhew yourſelves ſubmiſſive and obedient to him.“ At 


this ſpeech all the company fell a-laughing, telling Abu ks. 


Taleb that he muſt now pay obedience and ſubmiſſion 


to his own ſon. Notwithſtanding this repulſe, how- 


ever, Mahomet was ſo far from being diſcouraged, that 


he began to preach to the people in public. They 
heard Jim with ſome patience till he began to upbraid 
them with the idolatry, obſtinacy, and perverſeneſs of 
themſelves and their fathers; :which ſo highly provoked 
them, that they openly declared themſelves his enemies, 
except ſome few whe were converted. 'Fhe prophet was 
now protected by the authority of his uncle Abu Tä- 
leb; who, however, was earneſtly ſolicited to perſuade 
his nephew to deſiſt, and at laſt threatened with an 
open rupture in caſe he could not prevail on him ſo to 


do. This had ſuch an effect upon Abu Taleb, that he 
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vel adviſed his nephew not to puſh the matter any farther; 
— repreſenting the great dauger he and his followers 
would otherwiſe run : but our prophet was not to be 
ſo intimidated ; and told his uncle plainly, that * if 
they ſet a ainſt him the ſun on his right hand, and the 
moon on iis left, he would not abandon his enter- 
prize.” Abu Taleb, therefore, finding him ſo firmly 
reſolved, . uſed no further” arguments, but promiſed to 
ſtand by him to the utmoſt of his power: fo that not- 
withſtanding the people of his tribe came to a determi- 
nation to expel both Mahomet and his followers, he 
found a powerful ſupport in his uncle againſt all their 
machinations; 5 

Mahomet now entered upon his apoſtolic function 
with uncommon diligence and application; and ſoon 
ained over his uncle Hamza, and Omar Ebn Al 
hattah, a perſon very much eſteemed, and who be- 
fore had been his violent oppoſer. Notwithſtanding 
this ſucceſs, however, the Koreiſh continued their op- 
poſition, and came to a reſolution to proſcribe all who 
had embraced Mahomet's doctrine. In conſequence of 
this reſolution, the Maſlemt, as his followers were cal- 
led, were now treated with ſuch ſeverity, that they found 
it no longer ſafe to continue in Mecca ; nay, ſeveral of 
them in the fifth year of his miſſton found themſelves 
obliged to fly into Ethiopia, where they were kindly 
received by the Najaſhi or king of that country, who 
refuſed- to deliver them up to thoſe whom the Koreiſn 
ſent to demand them. At this refuſal they were fo ex- 
aſperated, that they came to a reſolution to ſuppreſs 
effectually the new religion. which had now made a 
conſiderable progreſs. 2 order to this, they entered 
b. eh into a ſolemn league or covenant againſt the Hiſhe- 
ter into a Mites, and the family of Abdal Motalleb in particu- 
er Jar, engaging themſelves to contract no marriages with 
uſt hin. them, nor to have any manner of communication with 
them otherwiſe ; and, to give this the greater weight, 
| they reduced it into writing, and lac it up in the 
e Caaba. Upon this, the tribe became divided into two 
d factions ; and all the family of Haſhem, both Moſ- 
lems and unbelievers, repaired to Abu 'Taleb as their 
. head; except only Abdal Uzza, ſurnamed Abu La- 
heb, the ſon of Abdal Motalleb, who, out of hatred 
to his nephew and his doctrine, went over to the op- 
polite party. After this the authority of Abu Taleb 
was ſcarce ſufficient to prote& Mahomet from the fury 
of the Koreiſh ; who, according to Al Jannabi, made 
frequent attempts upon him; et endeavourin 
to deſtroy him by force, at other times by ſecret wiles 
and machinations; nay, to compaſs their end, he tells 
us that they had recourſe to magic, inchantments, and 
diabolical illuſions. In ſhort, they gave him at laſt ſo 
much trouble, that he was obliged to change his habi- 
tation, and ſeek a new aſylum for himſelf and his com- 
Panions. This he found in the houſe of one Orkam, 
which was advantageouſly ſituated on a hill called Safe. 
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afterwards held in high eſtimation by the Moſlems. 

The two factions into which the tribe of Koreiſh 
LY was divided ſubſiſted for five years, when they were 
ie, Put an end to by a very ſtrange accident. Mahomet 
5 T* told his uncle Abu Taleb, that God had manifeſtly 
u. lhewed his diſapprobation of the covenant entered into 
0 8 them, by ſending a worm to eat out every word 
or the inllrument except the name of God. With 
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this particular Abu Taleb immediately acquainted the Arabia. 
Koreiſh; offering, in caſe it proved falſe, to deliver up 
his nephew to them ; but if it ſhould prove true, he 
inſiſted that they ought to lay aſide their animoſity, 
and annul the league they had made againſt the Haſhe- 
mites. To this they acquieſced; and going to inſpect 
the writing, found it to be as Abu Waleb had told 
them; the words “ In thy name O God,” being the 
only ones which remained. On ſo remarkable a proof 
of the divine diſpleaſure, the league was immediately 
annulled, and all acts of hoſtility between the two par- 
ties ceaſed. 

After this memorable event Mahomet remained with 
his uncle Abu Taleb, who ſurvived the reconciliation 
only about eight months. The ſame year alſo died 
Khadijah, Mahomet's wife. Her death, as well as that 
of his uncle, proved a great detriment to his affairs ; 
for the Korciſh, notwithſtanding the former reconcilia- 
tion, began now to proſecute him with more violence 
than ever. He was therefore obliged to fly for ſhelter to 
Al Tayef ; which he choſe on account of its being the 
reſidence of his uncle Al Abbas, whoſe protection he 
imagined he would be able to ſecure. In this, how- 
ever, he found himſelf miſtaken; and though he ſtaid a 
month in the city, during which time he gained over 
a few, yet at laſt the lower ſort of people roſe againſt 
him and obliged him to return to Mecca. 'This refu- 
ſal, though it greatly diſcouraged the new converts, 
did not in the leaſt abate the zeal of Mahomet : on the 
contrary, he continued to preach boldly to the public 
aſſemblies at the pilgrimage to Mecca, exclaiming a. 
gainſt idolatry, and particularly againſt the worſhip of 
two idols Allat and Al Uzza, to which the tribes, e- 
ſpecially the women of that of 'Thakif, were very much 
addicted. By this the prophet was often expoſed to 
great danger : however, he ym ſome converts, and 
amongſt them fix of the inhabitants of Yathreb, of the 
Jewiſh tribe of Khazraj ; who, on their return home, 
failed not to ſpeak much in commendation. of their 
new religion, and exhorted their fellow-citizens imme- 36 
diately to embrace it. Theſe converts of the tribe of Anſars, whe 
Khazraj are by the Arab writers called Al Anſar, Al 
Anſarii, or Anſars ; that is, aſſiſtants, favourers, ſup- 
porters, &c. becauſe they aſſiſted and ſupported the 
prophet when he was purſued to the very brink of de- 
ſtruction. They firſt met Mahomet on a little hill cal - 
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led Al Alaba, where a temple ſtood, and where they 


firſt took an oath to exert themſelves in ſupport of their 
new apoſtle and his religion. An uninterrupted friend- 
ſhip and harmony reigned for a _ time amongſt the 
members of the Jewiſh tribes of Khazraj, Koreidha, 


and Nadir, whoſe great progenitor, ſay the Arabs, 


was Aaron the ſon of Amran. Mahomet therefore 

inſinuating himſelf into the good graces of the An- 

fars, they readily embraced his religion, and proved of 

very conſiderable ſervice. 37 
The next remarkable thing recorded of Mahomet is Muhomet's 


the invention of his night-journey to heaven. This he journey to 


heaven. 


probably intended to ſupply the place of miracles ; 
which, being performed by all other prophets, would no 
doubt have been conſidered as a capital defect in Maho- 
met's miſſion, had they been totally wanting. The 
abſurdities contained in that relation, however, are fo 
great, that when he related it to his uncle Al Abbas, 
and Omm Hana the daughter of Abu Taleb, they en- 
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Arabia. deavoured to diſſuade him from making it public. This 
advice he was fo far from following, that he related the 
whole to Abu Jahl, one of his — inveterate enemies, 
who ridiculed him for it. Nay, he placed this ſtory in 
ſuch a ridiculous light to the Koreiſh, that they were on 
the point of inſulting him; ſeveral of his followers 
left him; and the re. } deſign had probably been ruin- 
ed, had not Abu Becr vouched for his veracity, and 
declared, that, if Mahomet affirmed it to be true, he 
firmly believed the whole. This happy incident not 
only retrieved the prophet's credit, but increaſed it to 
ſuch a degree, that he was ſure of making his diſciples 
ſwallow whatever he pleaſed ; and on this occafion it is 
ſaid by ſome that he gave Abu Becr the name of the 
faithful witneſs, as we have already related. 
In the twelfth year of Mahomet's miflion, twelve 
men of Yathreb, or Medina, of whom ten were of 
the tribe of Kharai, and two of that of Aws, came 
to Mecca, and took an oath of fidelity to the prophet 
at the hill Al Akaba. When they had ſolemnly en- 
gaged to do all required of them, Mahomet ſent one 
of his diſciples, named Maſab Ebn Omair, home with 
them, to inſtruct them more fully in the grounds of 
their new religion. Maſab being arrived at Medina, 
with the aſſiſtance of the new proſelytes, gained ſeve- 
ral others; and acquainting Mahomet with the ſucceſs 
of his miſſion, deſired leave to form a congregation of 
Moſlems at Medina. This the prophet — a grant- 
tion of Mo- . . 
lems form. ed; in conſequence of which, the new Moſlems regu- 
cd at Medi larly aſſembled, to the number of forty perſons, in the 
na. houſe of Saad Ebn Khaithama. The next year Ma- 
ſab returned to Mecca, accompanied by ſeventy-three 
men and two women of Medina, who had profeſſed 
Mahometaniſm, beſides ſeveral others who were yet un- 
believers. On their arrival they ſent immediately ro 
5 Mahomet, and offered him their aſſiſtance, of which 
|| he now ſtood in the greateſt need; for his adverſaries 
IT |; were by this time grown ſo powerful in Mecca, that 
he could not ſtay there much longer without imminent 
danger. He therefore accepted their propoſal, and 
met them one night by appointment at the hill Al A- 
kaba. At this interview he was attended by his uncle 
Al Abbas; who, though then an unbeliever, wiſhed 
his nephew well, and made a ſpeech to the people of 
Medina, wherein he told them, that as Mahomet was 
obliged to quit his native city and ſeek an aſylum elſe- 
where, and as they had offered him their protection, 
they would do well not to deceive him; and if they 
were not firmly reſolved to defend, and not to betray 
him, they had better declare their minds, and let bim 
1 ſeek for protection ſomewhere elſe. Upon their pro- 
| teſting their ſincerity, Mahomet ſwore to be faithful 
to them, a part of the Koran being read to all preſent, 
on condition they ſhould protect him againſt all inſults, 
We as heartily as they would do their own wives and fa- 
milies. They then aſked him what recompence they 
were to expect if they ſhould happen to be killed in 
his quarrel : he anſwered, Paradiſe ; upon which they 
pledged their faith to him, after Mahomet had choſen 
twelve out of their number, who were to have the 
{ame authority under him that the twelve apoſtles had 
under Chrilt. 
Finding now a confederacy formed in his favour, 
our prophet began to pull off the maſk as to his true 
ſentiments concerning the means of reformation. Hi- 
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therto he ha& propagated his religion by fair means on. 
ly; and in ſeveral paſſages of the Koran, which he pre- 
tended were revealed Dee this time, he declared, that 
his buſineſs was only to preach and admonitſh ; that he 
had no authority to compel any perſon ; and that 
whether they believed or not, was none of his concern, 
but belonged ſolely to God. But no ſooner did he find 
himſelf enabled, by the alliance abovementioned, to 
reſiſt his enemies, than he gave out that God had al. 
lowed him and his followers to defend themſelves ; and 
at length, as his forces increaſed, he pretended not 
only to have leave to a& on the defenſive, but to attack 
the infidels, deſtroy idolatry, and ſet up the true re- 
ligion by the power of the ſword. To this he was ex- 
cited by an apprehenſion that pacific meaſures would 
greatly retard, if not entirely overthrow, his deſigns ; 
and therefore he determined to uſe the moſt violent 


methods to convert the Pagan Arabs, or rather to ex- 
tend his own authority. 


The Koreiſh, in the mean time, finding that Maho- The 
met had conſiderably extended his influence, and hear- reſolye 
ing of the league concluded with the Anfars, began to — 
think it abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould be prevent. oath. 


ed from eſcaping to Medina; and, in order to do this 
the more effectually, they reſolved in a council, wherein 


it is ſaid the devil aſſiſted in perſon, to put an end to 


his life. To accompliſh this with the greater ſafety, 
they agreed that a man ſhould be choſen out of every 


tribe, and that each ſhould have a blow at him ; that 
ſo the guilt of his death might fall equally on all the 
tribes, and thus the Haſhemites would be prevented 
from attempting to revenge the death of their kinſman, 
as they were much inferior in power to the reſt of the 
tribes put together. Mahomet now directed his com- 
panions to repair to Medina, where, in conſequence of 
the late treaty, they might be aſſured of protection. 
This they accordingly did : but he himſelf, with Abu 
Beer and Ali, remained behind; not having received, 
as he pretended, the divine permiſſion to retire. Here 
he narrowly watched the motions of the Koreeſh, and 
was ſoon appriſed of their machinations; for the above- 
mentioned conſpiracy was ſcarce formed, when by ſome 
means or other it came to Mahomet's knowledge; and 
he gave out that it was revealed to him by the angel 
Gabriel, who alſo commanded him to retire from Mec- 
ca. The conſpirators were already aſſembled at the 
prophet's door; but he, to amuſe them, ordered Ali 


to lie down in his place, and wrap himſelf in his green 


cloak : this Ali complied with, and Mahomet miracu- He out 


louſly, according to the Arabs, eſcaped to the houſe — 


of Abu Becr. The conſpirators, in the mean time, 
perceiving through a crevice Ali wrapped 3 che 
green cloak, took him for Mahomet himſelf, and 
watched there till morning, when Ali aroſe, and they 
found themſelves deceived. The prophet next retired 


in company with Abu Beer to a cave in mount Thir, — 


mount 
narrow eſcape, concerning which we have the follow- Thu, 


an hill a little ſouth of Mecca. Here he had ſtill a more 


ing account from an Arabic tradition. The Ko- 
reiſh having detached a party from Mecca to recou- 
noitre the mouth of the cave, when they came there, 
found it covered by a ſpiders web, and a neſt built at 
the entrance by two pigeons which they ſaw, and 
which had laid two eggs therein. On fight of this 


they reaſoned with tkemſclves in the following mas- 
ner 
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friend, were now ſaved ſo miraculouſly, by means of Jay in wait for it in one of the woods of Yamama, thro' 
4 he pigeon's eggs and the interpoſition of the ſpider's which it was to paſs: here, however, he was inform - 
d ncht he afterwards enjoined his foll 7 d that th rded b 
to web, he afterwards enjoin is followers, in memory ed that the caravan was gua y zoo men, ſo that 
l of ſo remarkable an event, to look upon Pigeons as a he returned without — any attempt; but the 
* Find of ſacred animals, and never to kill a ſpider.” prophet made the proper diſpoſitions for acting here- 
— pur» The prophet and Abu Beer having ſtaid in this cave after againſt the Koreiſh with ſucceſs. This year alſo 
ry j nd 0 three days in order to recover a little from their con- Mahomet ſent out a party of 60 or 80 horſe, all Mo- 
* . ſternat ion, ſet out for Medina; but the Koreiſh, — hajerin, may one who was an Anſar, to make repri- 
x 4 informed of the route they had taken, ſent a party af- fals on the Koreiſh. They were met by a party of 
1d ter them, under the command of Soraka Ebn Malec. their enemies, and both ſides immediately prepared for 
's ; Theſe overtook them; and, as the Arab hiſtorians tell an engagement: however, they parted without blood- 
ne us, Soraka's horſe fell down when he attempted to ſhed, except one of the Koreiſh, who was killed by an 
Rx · ſeize Mahomet. Upon this he recommended himſelf to arrow ſhot by one of the Moſlems. 46 
the prophet's prayers, and remounted his horſe without Mahomet, having now put himſelf into an offenſive Mahomet 

10. Theben hurt: but, as he ſtill continued the purſuit, his horſe poſture, began in earneſt to make repriſals on the Ko- takes a cara- 
ar. reſolve t fell down with him a ſecond time; upon which he re- reiſn. His frſt exploit was the taking of a caravan Yn» _- 
to but N turned to Mecca, without offering any further violence; attended by a ſma]l guard; and this being accompliſh- Bk of 
* — a and Mahomet, thus happily delivered from the greateſt ed by a party conſiſting only of nine men, contributed 
* dangers, arrived without further moleſtation at Medina, 5 to encourage the Moflems. But what moſt e- 
via where he was received with the greateſt demonſtrations ſtabliſned the ras ee he affairs, and was indeed the 
his of joy. This flight of the prophet from Mecca to Me- true foundation of all his future greatneſs, was his gain- 
ty, dina was reckoned ſo remarkable by the Moſlems, that mg the battle of Bedr, of which we have the "7 aſe 
ery 4 they made it the æra from whence all their remarkable ing account. The prophet being informed that Abu 
hat of the tranſactions were dated; calling it the fra of the Sohan Ebn Harb eſcorted a caravan of the Koreiſh 
the i. Hegira, or flight. The beginning of the Hegira corre- with only 30 or 40 men, reſolved to advance at the 
ted ſponded with the 16** of July, A. D. 622. head of a ſmall detachment of his troops to intercept 
1an, On Mahomet's arrival at Mecca, his firſt care was to it. To this he was excited by the riches of the cara- 
the build a moſque for his religious worſhip, and an houſe van, which conſiſted of a large quantity of merchan- 
ome for himſelf. The city of Medina at that time was inha- dize, contiſting of the riches of Syria, carried cn the 
e of bited partly by Jews, and partly by heretical Chriſtians, backs of a thouſand camels. He therefore ſent out a 
ion. that formed two factions which perſecuted one another party to reconnoitre it, with orders to wait in ſome 
Abu with great violence. This gave the impoſtor ſuch an convenient place, where they might remain undiſco- 
ved, opportunity of propagating his new religion, that in a vered. But Abu Sofian having notice of Mahomet's 
Jere ſhort time the city was entirely at his devotion. Here motions, diſpatched a courier to Mecca,. requeſting 
and he ſtrengthened himſelf by marrying Ayeſha the daugh- fuccours from his countrymen, that he might be able to 
ove- ter of Abu Becr, though then only ſeven years of age, defend the caravan. Upon this Mahomet drew toge- 
ſome and gave his own daughter Fatima in marriage to Ali ther all his forces, which amounted to no more than 
and the 2 of Abu 'Taleb. The next point he had in view 313; while his enemies conſiſted of very near 1cco, 
ngel | was the union of the Mohajerin, or thoſe who fled from Abu Sofian * been reinforced by the Meccans 
Mec- Miz. Mecca on account of their religion, with the Anſars a- with 950 men. The two armies did not long remain 
the bove mentioned. To facilitate this, after his moſque in a ſtate of ination: but before the battle three cham- 
Ali and houſe were finiſhed, he eſtabliſhed among the Moſ- pions from each party engaged each other in ſingle 
Teen 4 lems a fraternity, the principal ſtatute of which was, combat. In this the Moſlem champions were victo- 
-acu- He ou that they ſhould not only treat one another like bre- rious, and the event greatly diſcouraged the Koreiſh. 
jouſe ben! thren, but likewiſe moſt cordially love and mutually Mahomet, in the mean time, taking advantage of this 
time, — cheriſh one another to the utmoſt of their power. But, lucky event, offered up his prayers to God with great 
1 the leſt even this ſhould prove inſufficient, he coupled the fervency and vehemence ; after which, feigning himſelf 

and individuals of the two bodies of Anſars and Mohajerin; in a trance, he pretended that God had aſſured him of 
they and this was the laſt tranſaction of the firſt year of the victory. Then, throwing an handful of duſt or gravel 
tired 6 —_ | towards the enemy, he cried out, „May the faces of 
Thür, In g The next year was uſhered in, according to Abulfe- them be confounded;“ and attacked the Koreifh with 
more * da, with a change of the Xebla, or place whither the ſuch bravery, that they were ſoon put to flight, leavin 
Now- thu. Mahometans were to turn their faces in prayer. At 70 dead on the ſpot, and having as many taken pri- 
Ko- firſt it had been declared to be perfectly indifferent ſoners. The loſs on Mahomet's fide was only 14 men, 
ecou- where they turned their faces. Afterwards he directed and among the priſoners was Al Abbas the prophet's 
there, them to pray with their faces towards the temple of uncle. 
lt at Jervſalem, probably with a view to ingratiate himſelf Though this action may ſeem of little conſequence 
, and with the Jews ; and now, in order to gain the Pagan in itſelf, it was af very great advantage to Mahomet's 
f this Arabs, he ordered his followers to pray with their fa- affairs at that time. He was immediately treated with 
man- ces towards the eaſt. This inconſtaney gave great of- the higheſt reſpect by the Najaſhi, or- king of Ethio- 
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« Tf any perſon had lately entered this cavern, 
« the eggs now before us would infallibly have been 
« broke, and the ſpider's web demoliſhed ; there can 
therefore be no body in it:“ after which, they im- 
mediately retired. As the prophet, therefore, and his 


ner: 


E 
fence, and occaſioned the apoſtacy of many of his diſ- Arabia 
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ciples. About this time Mahomet receiving advice 
that a rich caravan of the Koreiſh was on the road from 
Syria to Mecca, he detached his uncle Hamza, at the 
head of 30 horſe, to ſeize upon it; who accordingly 


A rabia. 
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ia, who received a particular account of the vio 
oon after it was gained; while the ſuperſtitious No- 

lems did not fail to look upon it as an evident declara- 
tion of heaven in their favour. Nay, notwithſtanding 
the ſmall number of enemies to be overcome, and who 
were only mortal men, theſe ignorant bigots did not 
heſitate to own the aſſiſtance of no leſs than four thou- 
ſand angels, who, according to them, rode on black and 
white horſes, having on their heads white and yellow 
ſaſhes, that hung down between their ſhoulders ! 
Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, however, Abu Sofian 


made a pretty good retreat, and conducted the greateſt 
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art of the caravan to Mecca. This chagrined the 
* though they found great ſpoils on the field 
of battle, the diviſion of which had likely to have 


proved fatal to their cauſe, by the quarrels that it oc- 


caſioned among them. So hot, indeed, were the diſ- 
putes on this occaſion, that the impoſtor was obliged 
to pretend an immediate revelation from heaven, em- 
powering him to retain a fifth part for religious pur- 
poles, and to diſtribute the reſt equally. This became 
a law for his ſucceſſors; but, with regard to himſelf, the 
prophet often took the liberty of infringing it ; for 
which, no doubt, a new revelation was always a ready 
and convenient falvo. As for thoſe who were ſlain on 
Mahomet's part in this battle, they were all looked 
upon by the Moſlems as martyrs; and the prophet per- 
ceiving among the priſoners two of his inveterate ene- 
mies, immediately cauſed their heads to be ſtruck off, 
The Koreiſh, in order to be revenged on Mahomet 
for their late defcat at Bedr, fent Amru Ebn Al As, 
who afterwards conquered Egypt, with ſome other of 
their principal people, on an embaſſy to the king of 
Ethiopia, m order to intereſt him in their quarrel. 'To 
do this the more effectually, they accuſed Mahomet 
and his followers of ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of Je$vs, 
and of his mother Max; which accuſation they ho- 
ped would hkewife induce him to deliver up the Moſ- 
lem refugees that were then at his court. But the bad 
ſucceſs that had attended the arms of the Koreiſh hi- 
therto, joined to the excuſes made by the refugees, 
not only hindered the Najaſhi from delivering them up, 
but alſo prompted him to diſmiſs the ambaſſadors, and 
return the preſents they had brought him. In the 
mean time, Abu Sofian, who had {worn never to uſe 
perfumes or enjoy women till he had another battle 
with Mahomet, ſet out from Mecca with a body of two 
hundred horſe. He advanced to a poſt within three 
miles of Medina; from whence he ſent a detachment, 
who burnt a barn, together with a man in it that was 
winnowing wheat. Mahomet, being informed of this 
outrage, moved immediately towards him with a de- 


tachment of cavalry ; but Abu Sofian was ſo intimida- 


ted by his approach, that he fled with precipitation, 
leaving behind him all the ſacks of flower or meal that 
had been brought for the ſubliſtence of his troops. In- 
ſtead therefore of coming to an engagement with the 
impoſtor, as he had ſworn, he contented himſelf with a- 
larming the country, and pillaging ſuch as he ſuſpec- 
ted of favouring Mahometaniſm.—This year alſo Ma- 
homet conquered the tribes called Banu Selaim, Ghat- 


fan, and the Banu Kainoka ; plundering likewiſe a 


rich caravan belonging to the Koreiſh, and acquiring 


from thence 25,000 dirhems for his own ſhare of the 
plunder. 


L 359 Þ 
In the year of Chriſt 625, being the third of the He. Ar 


no longer doubtful, notwithſtandin 
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gira, the Koreiſh aſſembled an army of 3000 men, a. 
mong whom were 200 horſe and 700 armed with coats 
of mail. The command of this army was given to 
Abu Sofian, who was attended by his wife Henda 
Bint Otba, and ſat down at a village about fix miles 
diſtant from Medina. Mahomet, being much inferior 
to the enemy, reſolved at firſt to keep himſelf within 
the town, and receive them there; but afterwards, b 

the advice of his companions, marched out gil 
them at the head of 1000, according to ſome, 1050 
according to others, or, as ſome ſay, only goo men, 
Of theſe 200 were cuiraſſiers ; but he had only one 
horſe beſides his own in the whole army, He diſtri- 
buted three ſtandards among his troops; of which one 
was given to the tribe of Aws, another to that of 
Khazraj, and the third to the Mohajerin. The grand 
ſtandard was carried before the prophet by Moſaab 


Ebn Omair. With theſe forces Mahomet formed a Batth 
camp in a village near Ohod, a mountain about four Ohod, 


miles north of Medina, which he contrived to have on 
his back; and the better to ſecure his men from bein 
ſurrounded, he placed 50 archers, the flower of his 
troops, in the rear, with ſtrict orders not to quit their 
poſt. On the other hand, the army of the Koreiſh was 
drawn up in the form of a creſcent, and made a very 
ood appearance, The right wing was commanded 
y Khaled Ebn Al Walid, afterwards ſo terrible to 
the Greeks ; the left by Acrema.Ebn Abu Jabl ; and 
the centre by Abu Sofian. The corps de reſerve 
was headed by Abu Sofian's wife, accompanied by 15 
other matrons, who performed the office of drummers, 
lamenting the fate of their countrymen ſlain at Bedr, 
in order to animate the troops who attended them. 
The attack was begun by the Moſlems, who fell upon 
the enemy with ſuch fury, that their centre immedi- 
ately began to give way. Ali, or, according to Abul- 
feda, — flew Arta the enemy's great ſtandard- 
bearer ; which ſtruck them with ſuch terror, that they 
ſoon betook themſelves to flight, falling foul upon 
their own corps de reſerve. Victory had now been 
the vaſt inferiori- 
ty of Mahomet's troops, had not the 50 archers, con- 
trary to the prophet's expreſs commands, quitted their 
poſt to pillage the enemy. Upon this, Khaled per- 
ceiving the Moſlem army to be greatly expoſed, at- 
tacked them in the rear with ſuch bravery, that he 
turned the fortune of the day. Not content with put- 
ting the troops there in diſorder, he cried out with all 
his might + Mahomet is ſlain 3” and this had ſuch an 
effect upon the Moſlems, that they immediately took 
to their heels, nor could the utmoſt endcavours of the 


prophet himſelf afterwards rally them. He therefore Mw 
found himſelf obliged to quit the field of battle, in defeated 


doing which he was very near loſing his life; being 
ftruck down by a ſhower of ſtones, and wounded in 
the face by two arrrows, which occaſioned the loſs of 
two of his fore-teeth. He likewiſe received a contu- 
ſion on his upper lip; and had even been killed on the 
ſpot, had not one of his companions, named Telha, 
Abu Becr's nephew, received a blow that was levelled 
at him. On this occaſion Telha received a wound in his 
hand, which deprived him ever after of the uſe of ſome 
of his fingers. Of the Moſlems 70 were ſlain; among 


whom were Hamza the prophet's uncle, and Morn 
7 the 
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Ia, the ſtandard-bearer. Amongſt the wounded were A- 
— bu Becr, Omar, and Othman ; but as ſoon as they un- 
derſtood that the prophet was ſafe, they returned to 
the charge with a conſiderable body, and, after an ob- 
1inate diſpute, carried him off. The good retreat made 
by theſe champions ſo diſcouraged the troops of Abu 
ofan, that they did not purſue the flying enemy, but 
contented themſelves with remaining maſters of the 
geld of battle; nor did that general, tho” he exulted 
not a little in his victory, make any further uſe of it 
than to give Mahomet a challenge to meet him the 
next year at Bedr, which was accepted ; and after his 
return to Mecca, he defired a truce with the Moſlems, 

ir which was readily _—_— 

le apoloti= "Phis defeat had like to have proved the total ruin of 
ps for his the impoſtor's affairs, and muſt inevitably have done ſo 
. had the conguerors made the leaſt uſe of their victory. 
Some of his followers now aſſerted, that, had he been 
really a prophet ſent from God, he could; not have 
been thus defeated; and others were exaſperated on ac- 
count of the loſs of their friends and relations who had 
been ſlain in the late engagement. To till the mur- 
murs of the former, he laid the blame on the fins of 
thoſe who had accompanied him; and, to pacify the 
Jatter, he pretended a revelation from heaven, wherein 
the period of all mens lives was ſaid to be unalterably 
fixed without regard to their own actions, or to any 
external objects; ſo that thoſe who were killed in bat- 
tle behoved to have died, though they had remained at 
home in their own houſes. By the aſſiſtance of this 
laſt doctrine he encouraged his followers to fight, 
without fear, for the propagation of their faith, as all 
their caution would not be ſufficient to avert their de- 
ſtiny, or prolong their lives even for a ſingle moment. 

The next year, (A. D. 626), Mahomet, belides ſe- 
veral other leſs conſiderable ſucceſſes, reduced a fortreſs 
belonging to the Jewiſh tribe of Al Nadir, who had 
revolted on account of the defeat at Ohod: on this 
occaſion, by an expreſs revelation, as he pretended, he 
kept the whole booty to himſelf ; and, about the ſame 
time, forbad his followers the uſe of wine, or to play 
at games of chance, on account of the diſturbances and 
c uarrels which were likely to be excited by that means 
among them. This year alſo he marched with a body 
of infantry to Bedr, to meet Abu Sofian, as he had 
promiſed the year before: but that general's heart fail- 
ing him, he returned home without facing the prophet ; 
and this piece of cowardice the Moſlems did not fail to 
© Impute to a terror ſent immediately from God. The 
of Me- year following, however, the Koretſh, in conjunction 
with the tribe of Ghatfan, and the Jews of Al Nadir 
and Koreidha, aſſembled an army of 12,000 men, with 
which they formed the fiege of Medina thus threaten- 
ing the impoſtor and all Bis followers with utter de- 
ſtroction at once. On the enemies approach, Maho- 
met, by the advice of a Perſian named Salman, or- 
dered a deep ditch to be dug round the city, and went 
out to defend it with 3000 men. 
inveſted the town, both ſides remained in a ſtate of in- 
activity for ſome time, which was ſo well employed by 
the impoſtor, that he found means to corrupt ſome of 
the leading men in the enemy's camp. The good effects 
of this ſoon appeared; for a champion having advan- 
ced to the Moſlem entrenchments, and challenged the 
* man in their army to fight him in ſingle combat, 
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the challenge was immediately accepted by Ali, who 
ſlew him and another that came to his aſſiſtance : aſter 
which, thoſe who had been corrupted by Mahomet's 
agents ſo ſoured a conſiderable part of the forces, that 
they deſerted their camp ; upon which all the reſt were 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and return home. 

he prophet, being now happily delivered from the 
moſt powerful combination that had ever been formed 
2 him, was viſited by the angel Gabriel; who 
aſced him whether he had ſuffered his men to lay down 
their arms, when the angels had not laid down theirs, 
ordering him at the ſame time to go immediately againſt 
the tribe of Koreidha, and aſſuring him that he himſelf 
would lead the way. Upon this, Mahomet immediate- 
ly ſet out for the fortreſs of the Koreidhites, and puſh- 
ed on the ſiege with ſo much vigour, that, tho' it was 
deemed impregnable, he obliged the garriſon to capi- 
tulate in twenty-five days. The Koreidhites, not daring 
to truſt themſelves to the impoſtor's mercy, ſurrender- 
ed at diſcretion to Saad Ebn Moadh, prince of the 
tribe of Aws, hoping that he, being one of their old 
friends and confederates, would have ſome regard for 
them. Here, however, they found themſclves diſap- 
pointed ; for Saad, being highly provoked at them for 
aſſiſting the Koreiſh, while in league with Mahomet, 
— the men to be put to the ſword, the women 
and children made ſlaves, and their goods divided a- 
mong the Moſlems. This ſentence was no ſooner 
heard by Mahomet, than he cried out that Saad had 14 
pronounced the ſentence of God; and, in conſequence Khoreid- 
of this deciſion, ordered the men, to the number of hites maſſa- 
600 or 700, to be immediately maſſacred. The wo- red. 
men and children were alſo carried into captivity. 
Their immoveable poſſeſſions were given to the Moha- 
jerin, and the goods divided equally. - 

Mahomet now continued to be ſucceſsful, gradually 
reducing the Arab tribes one after another. In 628, 
he ſent an agent to Conſtantinople, deſiring leave of the 
Greek emperor to trade with his ſubjeQs ; which was 
immediately granted. The ſame year alſo he conclu- 
ded a peace for ten years with the inhabitants of Mecca, 
and obtained liberty the next year to perform his devo- 
tions at the Caaba. What tended conſiderably to bring 
about this pacification was an account brought to the 6 
Koreiſh by one whom they had ſent with an actual de- Prodigious 
fiance to Mahomet, of the prodigious veneration which ger Nike. 
his followers had for him. This meſſenger acquainted mr. 
them that he had been at the courts both of the Ro- 
man emperors and of the kings of Perſia, but never 
ſaw any prince ſo highly ręſpected as Mahomet was 
by his companions. henever he made the ablution, 
in order to ſay his prayers, they ran and caught the 
water which he had uſed; whenever he ſpit, they licked 
it up, and gathered up every hair that fell from him, 
with great veneration. This intimated how deſpe- 
rately they would fight in his defence, and probably 
inclined his enemies to avoid hoſtilities. In 629, the % — 
impoſtor began to think of propagating his religion be- foreign 
ond the bounds of Arabia, and ſent meſſengers to ſe- princes to 
veral neighbouring princes to invite them to embrace race ls 
Mahometaniſm ; but, before ſending the letters, he religion, 
cauſed a filver ſeal to be made, on which were engra- 
ved in three lines the following words, „ Manomes 
THE ArosrIE oF Gop.” This ſeal, he believed, would 
procure the letters to which it was affixed a more fa- 
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yourable reception at the courts of thoſe princes whi- 
ther they were directed. The firſt to whom he applied 
was Khoſru Parviz the king of Perſia ; but he, finding 
that Mahomet had put his own name before his, tore the 
letter in pieces, and ſent away the meſſenger very ab- 
ruptly. He alſoſent a letter tothe ſame purpoſe to Con- 
ſtantinople; but though the emperor Heraclius diſmiſ- 
ſed his meſſengers honourably, he refuſed to abandon 
the Chriſtian fach. Beſides theſe, he wrote ſive other 
letters, which he diſtributed among thoſe who he thought 
would be moſt likely to ee e him for an apoſtle. 
However, we do not hear, that by means of letters he 
ever introduced his religion into a foreign country. — 
But while our impoſtor was thus going on in the full ca- 
reer of ſucceſs, and induſtriouſly propagating his infa- 
mous falſchoods by all the means he could think of, he 
was poiſoned by a maid, who wanted, as ſhe ſaid, to 
make an experiment whether he was a prophet or not. 
This was done by 8 ſome poiſon to a 
ſhoulder of mutton, of which one of his companions na- 
med Baſbar Ebn Al Bara, eating heartily, died upon 
the ſpot; and Mahomet himlelf, though he recovered 
a little, and lived three years after, yet never enjoyed 
perfect health. Notwithſtanding this misfortune, how- 
ever, he ſtill continued his enterprizes. The year 630 
proved remarkably fortunate. It was uſhered in by 
the converſion of Khalid Ebn Al Walid, Amru Ebn 
Al As, and Othman Ebn Telha, three of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons among the Koreiſh; and this ſoon 
enabled him to become maſter of the whole peninſula 
of Arabia. 'This year alſo the inhabitants of Mecca 
took it into their heads to violate the treaty concluded 
with Mahomet : for the tribe of Becr, who were the 
confederates of the Koreiſh, attacking thoſe of Kho- 
zaab, who were in alliance with Mahomet, maſſacred 
20 of them, and afterwards retired ;_ being ſupported 
in this action by a party of the Koreiſh themſelves. — 
The conſequence of this violation was ſoon apprehended; 
and Abu Sofian himſelf made a journey to Medina, in 
order to heal the breach, and renew the truce : but in 
vain ; for Mahomet, glad of this opportunity, refuſed 
to ſee him. Upon this, he applied to Abu Becr, Alt, 
Omar, and Fatima, to intercede for their countrymen 
with the prophet ; but ſome of theſe giving him rough 
anſwers, and others none at all, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Mecca as he came. Mahomet immediately gave 
orders for the neceſſary preparations, that he might ſur- 
priſe the Meccans, who were by no means in a condition 
to receive him; but Hateb Ebn Abu Baltaa, hitherto 
a faithful Moflem, attempted to give them notice of 
their danger by a letter, though without effect. His 
letter was intercepted ; and he alleged in his excuſe, 
that the only reaſon he had for his conduct was to in- 
duce the Koreiſh to treat his family with kindneſs. 
This excuſe the prophet accepted, as he had greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Bedr, but ſtrictly 
forbad any ſuch practices for the future; which hav- 
ing done, he immediately made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
for ſetting forward. 

Mahomet's army, on this occaſion, was compoſed of 
Mohajerin, Anfars, and other Arabs, who had lately 
become proſclytes. As they drew near to Mecca, he 
ſet up his ſtandards, and advanced in order of battle 
to Mar Al Dhahran, a place about four paraſangs from 
Mecca, where the whole army encamped. Here he 
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ordered 10,000 fires to be lighted, and com 
the defence of the camp tv Omar, who cut off all com- 
munication with the town, ſo that the Meccans could 
reccive no certain advice of their approach. Amon 
others that came from Mecca to reconnoitre the Mg. 
ſlem camp, Abu Sofian Ebn Harb, Hakim Ebn He. 
zam, and Bodail Ebn Warka, fell into Omar's hangs 
and being conducted to Mahomet, were obliged to 
embrace 1 in order to ſave their lives. 
The firſt rumour of this expedition had not a little 
terriſied the Koreiſh, 3 they were not apprized 
that the prophet had reſolved upon a war; but perceiy- 
ing now, upon the report of Abu Sofian, who had bren 
ſent back to them, that the enemy was at their gates, 
they were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. Of 
this Mahomet being informed, he reſolved to take ad- 
vantage of the confuſion that then reigned among them, 
He therefore firſt diſpatched Hakim and Bodail to the 
Meccans,, inviting them to take an oath of allegiance 
to him, and become converts to his new religion; after 
which, he made the following diſpoſition of his forces. 
Al Zobcir was ordered to advance with a detachment 
towards the town on the fide of mount Cada. Saad 
Ebn Obad, prince of the tribe Khazraj, marched by 
his order with another detachment towards the height 
of Coda, which commands the plain of Mecca. Ali 
commanded the left wing of the army, conſiſting of An- 
ſars and Mohajerin. The prophet put into his hands 
the great ſtandard of Mahometaniſm, with orders to 
poſt himſelf upon mount Al Hajun, and to plant the 
ſtandard there; ſtrictly enjoining him, however, not 
to ſtir from thence till he himſelf arrived, and till a 
proper ſignal ſhould be given him from Saad for that 
purpoſe. Khaled led the right wing, conſiſting of the 
Arabs lately converted, with which he was to poſſeſs 
himſelf of the plain of Mecca. Abu Obeidah com- 
manded in the centre, which conſiſtcd entirely of infan- 
try : the prophet himſelf remained in the rear, from 
whence he could moſt eaſily diſpatch his orders to all 
the generals as occaſion ſhould require. He expreſsly 
prohibited Khaled and all his other officers to act of- 
fenſively unleſs they were firſt attacked. Things Do 
in this ſituation, the army upon a ſignal given put itſelf 
immediately in motion. The prophet mounted his 
camel with great alacrity, and was that day cloathed 
in red. Al Zobeir purſued the route aſſigned him with- 
out oppoſition; nor did Saad diſcover the fainteſt tra- 
ces of an enemy: Ali took poſſeſſion of his poſt with- 
out the loſs of a man; and in like manner Abu Obeidah 
ſeized on the ſuburbs. Khaled, however, in his march 
to the plain, was met by a large body of the Koreiſh 
and their confederates, whom he immediately attacked 
and defeated, putting 28 of them to the ſword. Not 


terrified the reſt, that ſome ſhut themſelves up in their 
houſes, while others fled different ways in order to avoid 
the fury of the mercileſs and impious tyrant, who was 
now become maſter of the city. Thus was Mecca redu- 
ced, with the loſs only of two men on the fide of the 
impoſtor. a 
Mahomet, being now maſter of the city, made his 
public entry into it exactly at ſun- riſing. When the firſt 
tumult was over, he went in proceſſion round the Caaba 
ſeven times, touching the corner of the black ſtone ** 
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content with this, he purſued them 1nto the town, and Mecca t- 


maſſacred a great number of the inhabitants; which ſo ken. 
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the ſtaff in his hand, as often as he paſſed it, with 
Then he entered the Caaba, where 
obſerving ſeveral idols in the form of- angels, and the 
ſtatues of Abraham and Iſhmael with the arrows of 
divination in their hands, he cauſed them all to be de- 
ſtroyed. He alſo broke in pieces with his own hands 
a wooden pigeon, that had long been eſteemed a deity 
by the idolatrous Koreiſh. Afterwards entering into 
the interior part of the Caaba, he repeated with a loud 
voice the form uſed at this day by the Mahometans, 
« Allah Akbar, God is Great,“ &c. turning towards 
every part of the temple. Then he prayed between 
the two pillars there, with two inclinations, as well as 
without the Caaba ; ſaying to thoſe that attended him, 
« This is your Kebla, or the place towards which you 
are to turn your faces in prayer.” 

Having thus effectually ſubdued the Koreiſh, put 
an end to all commotions, and purged the Caaba of 
360 idols, the prophet's next care was to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people. Sending therefore for ſome 
of the principal of them, he aſked them what kind of 
treatment they expected from him, now he had con- 
quered them? To this they replied, . None but what 
is favourable, O generous brother ;” upon which he 
diſmiſſed them, telling them they were from that mo- 
ment a free people. After this, pretending a new re- 


velation, he reſtored the keys of the Caaba to Othman 


Ebn Telha, who was in poſſeſſion of them before; and 
who was nowſo much affected by this piece of juſtice, that 
he immediately became a proſylete. Next day, the pro- 
phet declared Mecca an aſylum, and publicly gave out 
that he would maintain to the utmoſt of his power the 
inviolable ſecurity of the place. He then was ſolemnly 
inaugurated; after which he proſcribed, according to 
ſome, ſix men and four women, according to others, 
eleven men and one woman : but of chele only three 
men and one woman were put to death; the reſt being 
pardoned on their embracing Mahometaniſm, and one 
woman making her eſcape. The remainder of this 
year was ſpent in various expeditions againſt different 
tribes of the Arabs, which were in general attended 
with ſucceſs, 

The ninth year of the Hegira, being that of Chriſt 
531, is called by the Mahometans the year of Emba/- 


es; tor the Arabs, who had hitherto been expecting 


the iſſue of the war between Mahomet and the Koreiſh, 
no ſooner ſaw that which was the moſt conſiderable of 
the whole ſubmit to him, than they began to come 
in to him in great numbers, and to ſend embaſſies to 
make their ſubmiſſions to him, both while at Mecca, 
and after his return to Medina, whither he had returned 
loon after the taking of Mecca: and thus good fortune 
continued without interruption to the year 632, when 
this famous impoſtor breathed his laſt, having juſt re- 
duced under his ſubjection the whole peninſula of Ara- 
bia, and being ready to break into the neighbouring 
kingdoms in order to ſatisfy his ambition, 

The death of -Mahomet occaſioned ſuch a confterna- 


* tion in Mecca, that the governor hid himſelf, fearing 


to be called to an account for his former conduct; and 
the inhabitants, upon the firſt arrival of this melancholy 
news, conſidered themſelves as deſtitute of all manner 
of protection. After the firſt impreſſions of their fear, 

owever, were over, they began to meditate a revolt; 
but were prevented by oue Sohail Ebn Amru, a prin- 
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cipal man of the Koreiſh. The tumults at Medina, how- 
ever, were not ſo eaſily appeaſed. The news of this ſad 
event was no ſooner publiſhed there, than a number of 
people aſſembled before his door, ay out, How 
can our apoſtle be dead? Our interceſſor, our media- 
tor, has not entirely left us! He 1s taken up into hea- 
ven, as was Iſa ( Jeſus) ; therefore he ſhall not be buried.“ 
This was confirmed by Omar; who drew his ſword, and 
ſwore, that, if any perſon affirmed Mahomet to be dead, 
he would cut off his hands and his feet. "The apoſ- 
tle of God, ſays he, is not dead: he 1s only gone for 
a ſeaſon, as Moſes the ſon of Amran was gone from 
the people of Iſrael for forty days, and then returned 
to them again.” The populace therefore kept the body 
above ground, even after the belly began to ſwell ; 
nor . 7 the prophet's uncle Al Abbas, notwithſtand- 
ing this, convince them to the contrary. Upon hear- 
ing of theſe tranſactions, Abu Beer immediately poſted 
from Al Sonah, another quarter of the city, and ex- 
poſtulated with them in the following manner: * Do 
you worſhip Mahomet, or the god of Mahomet ? If 
the latter, he is immortal, and liveth for ever ; but if 
the former, you are in a manifeſt error, for he is cer- 
tainly dead.” The truth of this aſſertien he imme- 
diately evinced from ſeveral paſſages of the Koran, in ſo 
clear and concluſive a manner, that he not only ſatisfied 
Omar, but ealmed the minds of all the people. 
The prophet having left no directions — a 
ſucceſſor, very warm diſputes aroſe between the Mo 
jerin and the Anſars about the right of electing a Kha- 
lif. The former inſiſted on having that right, becauſe 
they had attended Mahomet in his flight to Medina; 
and the others, becauſe they had ſupported him when 
expelled from his native city, &c. In ſhort, the diſ- 
putes became ſo hot, that an open rupture mult have 
commenced, had not they been terminated by a propo- 
ſal that each party ſhould chuſe a khalif. This amuſed 
them a little for the preſent ; but not proving perfectly 
agreeable to the Mohajerin, Abu Becr propoſed two 
erſons, Omar and Abu Obeidah, offering to ſwear al- 
133 to him on whom the ſuffrages of both parties 
ſhould fall. But this producing no deciſion, Omar 
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ſwore fealty to Abu Beer, and his example was follow- Abu Beer 
ed by all the Moflems on the ſpot ; upon which, he was ſucceeds 
acknowledged, both by the Mohajerin and Anſars, as him, 


the rightful ſucceſſor of Mahomet. 


63 
Theſe tranſactions, however, were not at all agree- Ali diſlatiſ- 


able to Ali, who, as ſon-in-law to the prophet, had fed. 


undoubtedly the beſt title to the ſucceſhon. He expo- 
ſtulated with Abu Becr about the manner of his elec- 
tion, which had been effected without his knowledge; 
and received for anſwer, that the exigence of affairs 
would not admit of deliberation; and that, had not the 
election been ſo ſudden, the oppoſite party would have 


wreſted the power entirely out of their hands. Ali was 


in Fatima's apartment when Abu Becr had the good 
luck to be elected khalif; and, upon the arrival of the 
news, expreſſcd great diſſatisfaction. He found bim- 
ſelf, however, ſoon obliged to change his note, when 
the new khalif ſent Omar with orders to burn the houſe 
where he and his friends were aſſembled, in caſe he did 
not concur in ſupporting the election. But, notwith- 
ſtanding his forced compliance on this occaſion, it is 
not to be doubted that he reckoned himfelf injured ; and 


his pretenſions were thought to be juſt by a great num- 
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ber of Moſlems: which notion is entertained by a very 


— conſiderable party of Mahometans even at this day; 
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and theſe are called Sites, or fectaries. 

Soon after Abu Becr's acceſſion, many of the Arabs 
refuſed to pay the tribute impoſed upon them by Ma- 
homet, and even attempted to ſhake off his yoke alto- 

ether. This ſo alarmed the khalif and his ſubjects at 
Medina, that, fearing a general revolt, they ſent all not 
able to bear arms into the cavities of the rocks and 
mountains, and put themſclves in as good a poſture of 
defence as the ſhort time would permit. In the mean 
time, Khaled was diſpatched with an army of 4500 men, 
to reduce the rebels; and he ſoon coming up with them, 
cave them a total defeat, brought off a valt quantity of 
plunder, and made many of their children ſlaves. Nor 
was he content with this; for being ſent by Abu Beer 
to Malec Ebn Noweirah, an eminent perſon among the 
Arabs, and famous for his ſkill in poetry, as well as his 
horſemanſhip and bravery, to bring him over by fair 
means, he immediately ordered his head to be cut off, 
By this means, indeed, he extinguiſhed all the remains 
of rebellion ; but rendcred himſclf exceedingly obnox1- 
ous to Abu Becr, who would have put him to death, 
had not Omar ſtrongly interceded for him: for Khaled 
had'greatly 5 his commiſſion, as Malec had re- 


turned to Mahometaniſm, and had offered to pay the 


money. This was not, however, the only piece of ſer- 
vice Khaled performed at this time; he alſo defeated 
and killed Moſeilama, who had ſet up for a prophet in 
the time of Mahomet, and even wanted to take the 
rand impoſtor himſelf into company with him. The 
Hong general likewiſe defeated and diſperſed the troops 
of another prophet, called Toletah Ebn Khowailed, obli- 
ging himſelf to remain concealed till after the death of 
Abu Becr. About the ſame time another body of rebels 
committed great diſorders in the province of Bahrein. 
Againſt thele, Abu Becr diſpatched Al Ola at the head 
of a conſiderable army, who ſoon obliged them to re- 
turn to Mahometaniſm ; having put great numbers of 
them to the ſword, and plundered their country in a 
dreadful manner. | 
Abu Becr having now no enemy to contend with in 
Arabia, and being free from all apprehenſions of a com- 
petitor, reſolved next to turn his arms againſt the Greek 
emperor. Home ſkirmiſhes had happened, in the time 
of Mahomet, between the Moſlems and Greeks; in one 
of which, Zeid, a Moſlem commander, had been killed. 
To revenge his death, his ſon Oſama was on the point 
of making an irruption into Syria at the time of Ma- 
homet's deceaſe, This enterprize the khalif ordered 
him to go on with, and it was executed by Oſama with 
great ſucceſs. He entered Syria, and laid waſte the 
country, doing the Greeks a good deal of damage; 
after which, he returned to Arabia without any conſi- 
derable loſs. | 
Soon after, the khalif ſent Khaled at the head of a 
powerful army to invade Irak, and put an end to the 
kingdom of Hira. In this undertaking he was attend- 
ed with his uſual ſucceſs. The king Al Mondar A] 
Maghrur loſt his life in defence of his dominions 3 and 
the kingdom was totally deſtroyed, after it had conti- 
nued 622. years and eight months, as we have already 
lanted. The inhabitants became tributaries; and, ac- 
cording to Eutychius, the tribute collected on this oc- 
gaſion amounted to 70,000 pieces of money. This, 
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according to Al Makin, was the firſt tribute-money 
cver brought to Medina, 
The exigence of the Khalif's affairs in Syria, how. 
ever, did not ſuffer Khaled long to remain in Irak. 
Before the departure of the army under his command, 
Abu Beer had come to a reſolution to invade Syria; 
and finding his deſign approved by the principal offi. 
cers of his court, he ſent circular letters to the petty 
princes of Yaman, the chief men of -Mecca, &c. in- 
forming them of his intention to take Syria out of 
the hands of the infidels; acquainting them, at the ſame 
time, that a war for the propagation of the true reli. 
gion was an act of obedience to God. To thee letters 
they paid a proper regard; and in a very ſhort time 
appeared at Medina at the head of their reſpective 
troops, and pitched their tents round the city, Here 
they ſtaid, till the Moflem army deſtined to act againſt 
the emperor was completely formed, and. in a capacity 
to begin its march. The Kkhalif, having viewed the 
troops from the top of an hill, and prayed to God for 
ſucceſs, attended the generals a little way on foot. As 
the generals were on horfeback, they could not forbear 
expreſſing their uneaſineſs at the khalif's thus demean- 
ing himſelf; but he told them, that it ſignified little 
whether they walked on foot or rode, as they had all 
the ſame views, v4z. the ſervice of God, and the pro- 
pagation of religion. 


preme command, in the following manner: © Take 
care, Yezid Ebn Abu Sofian, to treat your men with 
tenderneſs and lenity. Conſult with your officers on all 
preſſing occaſions, and encourage thein to face the e- 
nemy with bravery and reſolution. If you ſhall hap- 
pen to be victorious, deſtroy neither old people, wo- 
men, nor children. Cut down no palm- trees, nor burn 
any fields of corn. Spare all fruit- trees, and ſlay no 
cattle but ſuch as you ſhall take for your own uſe. 
Adhere always inviolably to your engagements, and 
ut none of the religious perſons you ſhall meet with 
in monaſteries to the ſword. Offer no violence to the 
places they ſerve God in. As for thoſe members of 
the ſynagogue of Satan who ſhave their crowns, cleave 
their ſeulls, and give them no quarter, except they em- 
brace Iſlamiſm ( Mahometaniſm), or pay tribute.“ 
The Greek emperor was greatly alarmed at the ap- 
proach of the Moſlem army; however, he made all ne- 
ceſſary preparations for his defence, and ſent out a de- 
tachment to reconnoitre the enemy.” Theſe having fal- 
len in with the Arabs, a battle enſued, in which the 
Greeks were defeated with the loſs of 1200, while the 
Arabs loſt only 120 men. This was ſucceeded by a 
great many ſkirmiſhes, in which the Moſlems were ge- 
nerally victorious. The rich ſpoil taken on theſe oc- 
caſions was ſent as a preſent to the khalif; who having 
acquainted the inhabitants of Mecca with his good ſuc- 
ceſs, they were thereby ſo elated, that they furniſhed 
him with a ftrong reinforcement, which was immedi- 
ately ordered into Syria. The Greek emperor, in the 
mean time, having ordered another body of his troops 
to advance towards the frontiers, they found an oppor- 
tunity of engaging the Moſlem army under Abu Obei⸗ 
dah, a perſon of great piety, but little experience in 
war. Him they totally defeated ; and Abu Becr was 
ſo much provoked at his defeat, that he deprived him 


of. the command, which was given to Khaled, who — 
or 


6 
At parting, he addreſſed Yezid Abu Bay 
Ebn Abu Sofian, whom he had inveſted with the ſy. directors 
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for this purpoſe recalled from Irak. That general's firſt 
exploit was the reduction of Boſtra, a very rich and po- 
pulous city of Syria Damaſcena; which, however, he 
accompliſhed by treachery rather than by force of arms. 
Having left a garrifon of 400 men in Boſtra, and be- 
ing joined by Abu Obeidah's forces, he laid ſiege to 
Damaſcus with an army of 45,000 men. This ſo a- 
larmed the emperor, that he diſpatched an army of 
100,000 men, commanded by one Werdan, to the re- 
lief of that city. Khaled, on hearing of the approach 
of this formidable army, was for marching immediately 
with all his forces, and giving them battle; but this 
was oppoſed by Abu Obeidah, as it would enable the 
inhabitants of Damaſcus to procure freſh ſupplies both 
of arms and proviſions, and conſequently render the re- 
duction of the place more difficult. It was, therefore, 
at laſt agreed, that a body of troops ſhould be detached 
under Derar Ebn Al Wazar, an excellent officer, and 
an implacable enemy to the Chriſtians (as indeed were 
all the Moſlem 1 except Abu Obeidah), to fight 
the enemy, whilſt the ſiege was carried on by the two 
zenerals. 

Khaled, fearing left Derar's furious zcal and hatred 
to the Chriſtians ſhould prove fatal to his troops, told 
him before his departure, that though they were com- 
manded to fight for the propagation of their religion, 
yet they were not allowed to throw away the lives of 
their men; and therefore ordered him to retire to the 
main body of the army, in caſe he found himſelf preſſed 
by a ſuperior force, But Derar, deaf to this ſalutary 
admonition, with his ſmall body of troops ruſhed upon 
the whole Chriſtian army, notwithſtanding the vaſt diſ- 
proportion of numbers. He charged them, however, 
with ſuch bravery, that he penetrated to the ſpot where 
the general gave his orders, killed the ftandard bearer, 
and carried off the ſtandard itfelf, in which was af croſs 
richly adorned with precious ſtones. Nay, he would 
ia all probability have put Werdan's army to flight, 
had not that general's ſon, the commandant of Hems, 
arrived in the heat of the engagement with a body of 
10,000 men; with which he attacked the Moſlems ſo 
briſkly in the rear, that he forced them to retire, and 
took Derar himſelf priſoner. This ſo diſcouraged' 
them, that they would have taken to their heels, Pad 
not Rafi Ebn Omeirah animated them with the follow- 
ing words. * What! do not yon know, that whoever 
turns his back upon his enemies offends God and his 
prophet ? and that the prophet declared the gates of 
paradiſe ſhould be open to none but ſuch as fought for 
religion? Come on! I will go before you. If your 
captain be dead, or taken 3 yet your God is a- 
live, and ſees what you do.” This exhortation had 
ſuch an effe& upon his troops, that, returning to the 
charge, they maintained their ground with unparallel- 


led bravery, till Khaled arrived with a conſiderable bo- 


dy of infantry and 1000 horfe. The arrival of this ge- 
neral ſoon turned the fortune of the day. A party of 
tae imperial army went over to the Moſlems, and the 
relt took to their heels. Derar alſo was retaken, and 
carried off in triumph. However, Werdan, having col- 
lected the ſhattered remains of bis forces, and received 
a retnforcement from the emperor, found his army ſtill 
to amount to 10,000 men, with which he reſolved to 
make another attempt for the relicf of Damaſcus. They 
were attended with ſtill worſe ſucceſs in this ſecond at- 
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tempt than they had been before; being utterly de- Albi 
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feated, with the loſs of 50,000 men, ſo that they were 


no more in a condition to attempt any thing; and, in The city ta- 
* conſequence of this, the city was ſoon taken, notwith- kev. 


ſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the beſieged. 
This diſaſtrous event happened in the year 634; and 


the very day that Damaſcus was taken, Abu Beer died Abu Becr 
of a conſumption in the 634 year of his age. He was ....1.4 
ſucceeded by Omar, who was proclaimed khalif that by Omar. 


very day: and the firſt title aſſigned him was, The kha- 
lif of the khalif of the apofile of God. But the Arabs 


. conſidering, that, by the additions to be continually 


made at the acceſſion of every new khalif, the title 
would become too long, they with one voice ſaluted 
him, Emperor of the believers ; which illuſtrious title 
deſcended afterwards to his ſucceſſors by a kind of in- 
conteſtable right. 

The new khalif was no ſooner ſettled than he repla- 
ced Abu Obeidah in the command of the army in Sy- 
ria, being greatly diſpleaſed with the cruel and blood- 
thirſty diſpoſit ion of Khaled. He alſo commanded A- 
bu Obeidah to have an cye upon Paleſtine, and to in- 
vade it as ſoon as an opportunity offered. Khaled bore 
lis diſgrace with great magnanimity; and ſwore, that 
though he had always had the greateſt regard for Abu 
Becr, aud the utmoſt averſion to Omar, he would ſubmit 
to God's will, and obey the new khalit as the Jawful 
ſucceſſor of Mahomet. The Moſlem forces in the mean 
time having made all proper diſpoſitions for improvin 
the advantages they had gained, Abu Obeidah ſeat a. 
detachment of 50 horſe to a place called Dair Abil 
Ko205, about 30 miles from Damaſcus, to plunder the 


73 
Chriſtians there. In this place there lived a prieſt fo Governor ot 


eminent ſor his ſanity, that the neighbouring people 
of all ranks reſorted to him for his bleitling and initruc- 
tion. When any perſon of diſtinction married, he took 
with him his new ſpouſe, in order to receive this holy 
man's henediction. The fame of this prieſt's ſanctity 
drew ſuch numbers of people to that place every Eaſter. 
that a great fair was kept annually at his houſe, to 
which were brought vaſt quantities of the richeſt ſilks, 
plate, jewels, &c. When the Arabs drew near to this 
place, to which they were conducted by a Chriitian, 
they were informed that the governor of 'Tripoli had 
married his daughter to a. perſon of diſtinction, who 
had carried his lady to the above-mentioned prieſt. She 
was attended by a guard of 5000 men; befides which 
the Jews, Greeks, Copts, and Armeaiags, at that time 


aſſembled about the monaſtery, amounted to 10,000. 


Notwithitanding this, the Moſlem commander determi - 
ned to carry off the lady; and having tald Jus men, that 
they ſhould either enjoy the riches oi the. Qhrittians, or 


the pleaſures of paradiſe, he commanded them to fall 


on the enemy. 'Theqmpetuolity of theſe enthuſiaſts at 
firſt bore all down bee tbem; but the Chriſtians, per- 
ceiving they were but an Wandfu! of men, ſurrounded 
them on all ſides, and reſolèd to make them pay dear 
for their temerity. But Abu Obeidah, being informed 
of their dangerous ſituation, immediately diſpatched 
Khaled with a ſtrong detachment to the relief of his 
diſtreſſed countrymen. The conſequence of this was, 
that the Chriſtians were entirely deteated, and the un- 
happy lady carried off, with 40 maids that waited-upon 
her, as well as all the wealth brought to the above -· men- 
tioned fair; among which were many rich garmevts: 
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curiouſly wrought, and in particular one adorned with 
the effipies of our Saviour. All theſe were fold for ten 
times their weight of gold to ſome of the opulent A- 
rabs of Yaman. The young lady was given to Abdal- 
lah, who kept her to the reign of Vezid. Of this ad- 
vantage Abu Obeidah ſent notice to the khalif by a let- 
ter, in which he alſo acquainted him that ſome of his 
men had drunk wine. "Theſe delinquents, by the ad- 
vice of Ali, had each of them 80 {tripes beſtowed upon 
the ſoles of their feet; after which, many others, who 
had never been ſuſpected of drinking this prohibited li- 
quor, made a voluntary confeſſion, and received the 
ſame chaſtiſement. 

The Moſlem general next ſet about wg the 

rincipal fortreſſes in Syria, and ſoon became maſter of 
Kinnilrin, Baalbec, Adcſtan, Shaizar, and Hems; on 
the news of which, the Greek emperor Heraclius, re- 
ſolving if poſſible to put a ſtop to the cruel and unpro- 
voked ravages of theſe barbarians, ſent againſt them an 
army of 240,000 men, commanded by one Manuel, 
whom the Arabs call Mahan. But this vaſt multitude 
was utterly defeated by Khaled; upon whom Abu O- 
beidah conferred the ſupreme command, on account of 
his ſuperior ſkill in military affairs. This battle was 
fought near a village called Ter mou; and, according 
to the Arabian * ee the Chriſtians had 150,000 
men killed, and 40,000 taken priſoners, while the Mo- 
ſiems loſt no more than 4030 men. 

The defeat of Vermouk was immediately followed 
by the loſs of the whole province of Paleſtine. The 
reduction of Jeruſalem was one of its firſt conſequences; 
and Omar, being appriſed of the ſucceſs of his arms, im- 
mediately ſet out to vilit that holy place, at the requeſt, 
it is ſaid, of the inhabitants. The khalif was attended 
in his journey by a numerous retinue, moſt of whom 
afterwards returned home. He rode upon a red ca- 
mel, and carried with him two ſacks, one of which 
contained a ſort of proviſion, conſiſting of barley, rice, 
or wheat, ſodden and unhuſked, and the other, fruits. 
Before him he had a leather bottle, very neceſſary in 
theſe deſart countries to put water in; and behind him 
a wooden platter. Before he left the place where he 
had relted the preceding night, he conſtantly ſaid the 
morning prayer; after which he addreſſed himſelf to 
his attendants in a devout ſtrain, always uttering be- 
fore them ſome pious ejaculations. Then he commu- 
nicated his proviſion to them; every one of his fellow- 
travellers eating with him out of the ſame platter, with- 
out the leaft diſtinction. His clothes were made of 
camels hair, and were in a very tattered condition; nor 
could any thing be more mean or ſordid than the fi- 
gure he made. On the road he diſtributed juſtice a- 
mong his ſubjects, concerning which we have ſeveral 
anecdotes; but that moſt to his honour 1s the follow- 
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to the heat of the ſun, a very cruel puniſhment in thoſe 
hot countries, for not being able to pay the ſum de- 
manded of them, he ordered them to be releaſed; tellin 
his attendants, that he once heard the apoſtle of God 
ſay, © Do not afflict men in this world; for thoſe who 
do ſo, God ſhall puniſh in hell-tire at the day of judge- 
ment.” His orders were immediately executed, to the 
reat grief of the oppreſſors; and the khalif continued 
bis route. On the confines of Syria he was met by 


Abu Obeidah attended by an eſcorte, who conducted 


him to the Moſlem camp, where he was received with Arabia, 
the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy; and from thence to 


Jeruſalem. The morning after his arrival, he ſaid pray- 
ers and preached to the troops. In his ſermon he re. 
peated the following paſſage out of the koran, © Whom. 
ſoever God ſhall PEa, he ſhall be rightly directed; 
and whomſoever he ſhall cauſe to err, thou ſhalt not 
find any to defend or to direct.“ Upon this a Chri- 
ſtian roſe up, and ſaid aloud twice, “ God cauſes no 
one to err.” Omar made no anſwer to him, but com- 
manded the Moſlems near him to ſtrike off the infidel's 
head if he repeated thoſe words again; but the prieſt 
took care to give him no further interruption, After 
the concluſion of his ſermon, he pitched his tent made 
of hair, within ſight of the city. Then he ſigned the 
articles of capitulation, by which the inhabitants were 
intitled to the free exerciſe of their religion, the pol. 
ſeſſion of their properties, and his protection. 

The articles of capitulation being ſigned, Omar, in 
purſuance of his engagements, gave the inhabitants a 
ſchedule, by which they were — in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of all that had been agreed upon; after which 
the gates were opened to him, and he entered the town, 
where he was waited upon by the patriarch Sophronius, 
with whom he converſed familiarly, and aſked him ma- 
ny queſtions concerning the antiquities of the city. 
One of the firſt places they viſited was the temple of 
the reſurrection, in the midſt of which Omar ſat down, 
and when the hour of prayer was come, told the pa- 
triarch he had a mind to pray, and deſired him to ſhew 
him a place for that purpoſe. Sophronius told him he 
m_ do ſo where he was; but this he abſolutely re- 
fuſed. Then the patriarch led him to St Conftantine's 
church; but he likewiſe declined praying there. At 
laſt he ſaid his prayers upon one of the ſteps of the eaſt 
gate of the church; telling the patriarch afterwards, 
that, had he prayed in any of the churches, the Mo- 
ſlems would have infallibly have taken it from them, 
which he ſaid they might attempt as it was, and there- 
for gave him a paper, wherein the Moſlems were com- 
manded not to pray on the ſteps of St Conſtantinc's 
church in any numbers, but only one by one. After 
this he deſired the patriarch to ſhew him a place where 
he might erect a moſque; and was conducted to the 
place where Jacob's ſtone lay, on which he ſlept when 
he ſaw the viſion of the ladder. This ſtone had been 
hitherto ſlighted, and no building ſuffered to be erec- 


ted upon it, in order to fulfil our Saviour's prophe- 


cy, that the habitation of the Jews ſhould be left un- 


to them deſolate, and that not one ſtone ſhould be 
left upon another. In conſequence of this neglect 
it was entirely covered with dirt, which the Ehalif 
immediately began to carry away in his veſt; and 
the Moſlems ſoon haſtening to aſſiſt him, the ſtone was 
cleared in a very ſhort time. We are told by Theo- 
phanes, that when Omar entered the temple of the re- 
furrection, he was clad in ſuch mean and dirty apparel, 
that the patriarch took great offence at his appearance, 
and with much difficulty at laſt prevailed upon him to 
put on ſome clean linen and clothes, till his own could 
be waſhed. The ſame author relates, that when the 
patriarch firſt ſaw Omar in that place, he could not 
forbear crying out, „This is of a truth the abomina- 
tion of defolation, ſpoken of by Daniel the prophet, 
ſtanding in the holy place!“ Theſe words, as Mr Oc- 
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kley imagines, being overheard by the Moſlems, they 


—— trumped up a ſtory of the patriarch's having owned 
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that the conqueſt of Jeruſalem by Omar was foretold 
by the prophet Daniel; and that an ancient prophecy 
was kept in Jeruſalem concerning Omar, wherein his 
perſon was deſcribed, his name and religion ſpecified, 
and he declared to be the only man that could reduce 
that city. ; 

Before the khalif left Syria, he divided that coun- 
try into two parts; one of which, that lay between 
Hatiran or Aùran and Aleppo, which was not perfectly 
conquered, he committed to the care of Abu Obei- 
dah, giving him the ſtricteſt orders to reduce it as ſoon 
as pollible. Yezid Ebn Abu Sofian was commanded 
to take upon him the care of the other, which compre- 
hended Paleſtine, and the ſea-coaſt, and to make him- 
ſelf abſolute maſter of it, having a body of troops aſ- 
ſigned him for that purpoſe. He alſo directed Amru 
Ebn Al As to invade Egypt, then in a very languiſh- 
ing condition, with a body of Moſlem forces. After 
having made theſe diſpoſitions for extending his con- 
queſts, Omar ſet out for Medina, where he arrived in 
perfe& health, to the great joy of the inhabitants, who 
apprehended, from his long ſtay at Jeruſalem, that he 
had intended to fix his reſidence there. | 

Soon after Omar's departure, Yezid advanced to Cz- 
ſarea; but found the place ſo ſtrong, that he was obli- 

ed to continue ſome time in a ſtate of inaction. Abu 
Obeidah, in the mean time, advanced towards Aleppo, 
the citadel of which was at that time the ſtrongeſt in 
Syria. The citizens were ſtruck with the utmoſt con- 
ſternation at his approach. They had at that time two 
governors, who were brothers, and reſided in the caſtle, 
which was ſituated at a little diſtance from the city. 
The names of theſe two governors, who were of very 
different diſpoſitions, were Youkinna and John. Their 
father, by the emperor Heraclius's appointment, pre- 
ſided over all that tract which lay betwixt Aleppo and 
the Euphrates; and, after his death, the chief manage- 
ment of affairs devolved upon Youkinna, his brother 
John ſpending his time moſtly in devotion and acts of 
charity. He would therefore gladly have prevailed on 
Youkinna to purchaſe a peace from the Arabs with 
money, rather than make his country a ſcene of blood 
and ravagesz but this not ſuiting the martial genius of 
Youkinna, he armed a conſiderable number of the ci- 
tizens, among whom were ſeveral Chriſtian Arabs, and 
diſtributed money among them. He then told his men 
that he intended to act offenſively againſt the Arabs, 
and even to engage them if poſſible | #70 they drew 
too near. To lafpire them with the greater reſolution, 
he obſerved, that the Moſlem army was divided into ſe- 
veral bodies; one of which had orders to beſiege Cæ- 
ſarea, another to march to Damaſcus, and the third to 
invade Egypt. Having thus animated his troops, he 
put himſelf at the head of 12,000 of them, and march- 
ed forwards to get intelligence of the enemy's motions. 
Abu Obeidah, in the mean time, had ſent before him 
Caab Ebn Damarah, with 1000 men ; giving him ex- 
preſs orders not to fight till he had received information 
of the enemy. Youkinna's ſpies diſcovered Caab and 
his men reſting themſelves and watering their horſes 
without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger; of which the 
general being appriſed, he poſted one part of his troops 
n ambuſcade, and with the other attacked the Mo- 


ſlems. The Arabs behaved with their uſual valour; Arabia. | 
and at firſt repulſed the Chriſtians, notwithſtanding i 
their ſuperiority in numbers : but being attacked by [ 
the troops that lay in ambuſh, they were at laſt for- | 
ced to retire; having 170 killed, and almoſt all the reſt 


wounded. 90 
After Youkinna's departure, the inhabitants of A- 9 i 

leppo, conſidering the calamities that awaited them if 841 N | 
their city ſhould be taken by ſtorm, ſubmitted without : 
delay to Abu Obeidah, and were taken under the pro- 
tection of the khalif. This diſagreeable news bein 
communicated to Youkinna, he poſted home with all 
poſſible expedition, leſt an attempt ſhould be made on 
the caſtle in his abſence. On his arrival at Aleppo, 
he was ſo highly incenſed againſt the inhabitants, that 
he threatened them with death if they did not diſannul 
the treaty with the Arabs, and deliver up the authors 8. 
of it into his hands. This demand not being immedi- Cruelty of 
ately complied with, he fell upon the citizens with Loukiung. 
gue fury, and killed 300 of them; among whom was 

is brother John, whoſe head he cauſed to be ſtruck , 
off, charging him with being the author and abettor of | 
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the late pernicious ſcheme. He would have made a 
much greater ſlaughter, had not the Moſlem army at | 
that inſtant arrived before the town; upon which You- 1 
kinna retired into the caſtle with a conſiderable body | 
of troops: but before this could be effected, he was | 
obliged to ſuſtain an attack from the Arabs, in which Ti 
he loſt 3000 men. The action was no ſooner ended than | 
the inhabitants of Aleppo brought out forty of You- 
kinna's men, and as a proof of their fidelity delivered 
them into Abu Obeidah's hands. Of theſe, ſeven em- 
braced Mahometaniſm, and the reſt were beheaded. 82 i, 
Immediately after Youkinna had ſhut himſelf up in He is beſie- 1 
the caſtle, a council of war was held in the Moſlem ged in the 1 
camp, wherein it was deliberated what meaſures were citadel. t 
1 


to be purſued on the preſent occaſion. Khaled gave it 

as his opinion, that the caſtle ought immediately to be 4 

attacked with all the Arab forces, before the emperor | 

had time to ſend them any aſſiſtance. This advice was j 

followed by Abu Obeidah, who cauſed the citadel to 

be immediately inveſted, and ſoon after he had ſur- | 

rounded it with all his forces, made a moſt vigorous aſ- 1 

fault. The beſieged defended themſelves with great | 

bravery, and after a very warm diſpute drove the enemy 

into their camp; and as they threw a great many ſtones 

out of their military engines, many of the Moſlems 

were killed, and a much greater number wounded. This 

encouraged Youkinna to make a fally with a ſtrong 

party of the garriſon the following night. The hires 

being then out in the Moſlem camp, and the beſiegers 

not expecting ſuch an unſeaſonable vilit, 60 of them 

were killed on the ſpot, and 50 taken priſoners. You- f 

kinna, however, being briſkly attacked by Khaled, who 

ſoon drew together a body of troops to oppoſe him, loſt 

about 100 men in his retreat. 'The next day, he cauſed "7 

the priſoners to be beheaded in fight of the Moſlem 10 

camp; and, receiving advice that a ſtrong party of A- 

rabian cavalry was ſent out to forage, he ordered a 

body of his horſe to drive them to their camp; which 

they accordingly did, killed 130 of them, ſeized all | 

their camels, horſes, &c. and then retired to the moun- 1 

tains. Here they propoſed to remain concealed till the 

following night, and then return to the caſtle; but 

Abu Obeidah, being informed of what had happened, 
detached 
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detached Khaled and Derar with a body of troops to 
purſue the Greeks, and revenge the late affront, Kha- 
led, being informed of the route the Chriſtians had ta- 
ken, poſlefſed himſelf of the only paſs by which they 
could return to the caſtle; and, having poſted there a 
body of his men whoſe courage he could depend upon, 
took zoo of the Greeks priſoners as they attempted 
to return, and put all the reſt to the ſword. The next 
——— to retaliate Youkinna's cruelty, the priſoners 

l 


were all brought out and beheaded in ſight of the 
arriſon. 
Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, Voukinna made ſe- 


veral ſallies with good ſucceſs, wherein he killed a 
great number of the enemy, and harrafſed them to 
ſuch a degree, that Abu Obeidah found himſelf ob- 
liged, for his greater ſecurity, to remove his camp to 
about a mile's diſtance from the caſtle ; by which ma- 
neuvre he likewiſe hoped that Youkinna would be leſs 
upon his guard, Herein, however, he found him- 
ſelf miſtaken : for the Greek commander, by the pru- 
dent meaſures he took, eluded all ſurprize ; and tho” 
Abu Obeidah centinued the ſiege for four months af- 
ter the laſt-mentioned blow given to the garriſon by 
Khaled, yet he had ſcarce any hopes of making himſelf 
maſter of it at laſt. Having nothing material to write to 
the khalif, he remained a long time ſilent; at which O- 
mar being very much concerned, wrote to him, defi- 
ring an account of the affairs in Syria. Abu Obeidah 
acquainted him that the city of Aleppo had ſubmitted 
to him; and that the citadel was the only place which 
held out in all that country, before which he had loſt a 
great number ef men, which, he ſaid, had induced him 
to think of raiſing the ſiege, and moving with his ar- 
my in that track which lay between Antioch and A- 
leppo. This news was by no means 2greeable to the 
khalif, who commanded his general to continue the ſiege 
at all events, and ſent him a reinforcement of Arab 
troops, together with 70 camels, to aſſiſt᷑ the infantry 
in their march, y 

Among the troops ſent by Omar on this occaſion, 
there was an Arab of a gigantic ſize, called Dames, 
who was a man of great courage and reſolution. He 
obſerving the little progreſs made by the Moflems, be- 
thought himſelf of a {tratagem by which that fortreſs 
might be reduced, which ſeemed ſo difficult to be ac- 
compliſhed by force. He therefore defired that Abu 
Obeidah would aſſign him the command of a party con- 
fiſting only of thirty men, which at Khaled's requeſt 
was readily granted. Then he begged the general to 
raiſe the ſiege, and retire to about = miles diſtance 
from the caſtle, which was likewiſe immediately com- 
plied with. The following night Dames, who had 
poſted himſelf with his party very near the citadel, 
found means to ſeize a Greek, from whom he learned 
that Youkinna, after the ſiege was raifed, had exacted 
large' ſums of money from the citizens, on account of 
the treaty they had concluded with the Arabs; and 
that he was one of thoſe who had endeavoured to make 
their eſcape from the oppreſſion of ſuch a tyrant, by 
leaping down from the wall. This man Dames took 
under his protection; but beheaded fve or fix others who 
fell into his hands, and could give no good account of 
themſelves. He then covered his head and ſhoulders 
with a goat's ſkin, and took a dry cruſt in luis hand, 
creeping on the ground till he got cloſe to the foot of 
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as a dog does when he is gnawing a bone; his comna. x 
nions ſometimes walking, and ſometimes creeping * * 
him in the ſame manner. He had before diſpatched 2 
two of his men to Abu Obeidah, to deſire that a d. 3 
tachment of horſe might be ſent him by break of day hy 
to ſupport his ſmall party, and facilitate the execution ur nil or 
of the plan he had formed. At laſt Dames found Pri , 
an opportunity of raiſing ſeven men upon his ſhoul- 11 
ders, who ſtood one upon another's ſhoulders in ſuch q 
a manner that the higheſt reached the top of the a 
wall. Here he ſoon placed himſelf, ſeized à watch. ah 
man whom he found aſleep, and threw him over the : 
wall. T'wo others, whom he found in the ſame condi. W 
tion, he tabbed with his dagger, and threw them over ſ 
likewiſe, Then he laid down his turbant, and drew 00 
up the ſecond of his brethren, as they two did the 
third, and by their help Dames himſelf and all the 6 6 
reſt were enabled to mount the wall. He then private- * 
ly ſtabbed the centry at each of the gates, and put . 
his men in poſſeſſion of every one of them. The fol- : 
diers of the garriſon, however, were at laſt alarmed, = 
and Matos e the Arabs, who were on the point of A 
periſhing, when Khaled appeared at the head of a de- n 
tachment of cavalry. On fight of that general, who : 
was now grown terrible to the Chriſtians, the beſieged * 
threw down their arms and ſurrendered at diſcretion. g; __ 
Youkinna and ſome of the principal officers turned York'nn'; all 
Mahometaus, in order to ſave their poſſeſſions; and the Pofteer. * 
caſtle, being taken by ftorm, was pillaged by the 0! 
Moſlems. Dames acquired great glory by this exploit; | th 
and, out of complaiſance to him, the army did not de- * 
camp from Aleppo till he and his men were perfectly * 
cured of their wounds. 7T] 
After the reduction of the citadel of Aleppo, Abu 4 
Obeidah intended to march to Antioch; but was di- 55 
verted by Youkinna, who was now become a violent 100 
enemy to the Chriſtians. He told the Moſlem gene- 2 
ral, that his conqueſt of that part of the country would 1 
not be complete without the reduction of Azaz, a * 
place of great importance, where Theodorus, Youkin- by 
na's couſin- german, was commandant. This fortreſs he it. 
propoſed to become maſter of, by putting himſelf at pet 
the head of 100 Arab horſe dreſſed in the Greek habit, __ 
who were to attend him to Azaz. Upon his arrival * 
there, he was to aſſure Theodorus that he was ſtill in af 
reality a Chriſtian, and had taken That opportunity to by 
eſcape from the Moſlem camp. But, to make his ſlo- * 
ry more probable, Abu Obeidah was to ſend after him KG 
a detachment of 1000 horſe, who were to purſue him the 
as far as Morah, a village in the neighbourhood of = 
Azaz, with orders to poſt themſelves there ; from of 
whence, if ſuch a meaſure ſhould be found neceſſary, of 
they might eaſily advance to Azaz, to facilitate the 90 
conqueſt of that place. To this ſcheme Abu Obeidah 25 
agreed; but Voukinna with all his men were immedi- be 
ately taken priſoners by Theodorus, who had been in- tur 
formed of the whole affair by a ſpy in the Moſlem one 
camp, who had ſent him a letter by a pigeon. The Hs 
fortreſs, however, was ſoon reduced, and Youkinna re- 86 * 
gon his liberty ; but was ſoon after taken priſoner a my be „ thi 
econd time, and brought before his old maſter Hera- vg” -d lea 
clius, who then reſided at Antioch. He told the em- fore Her- tet. ma 
peror, that he had only pretended to embrace Maho- cli, tin 


metaniſm, 
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mctaniſm, in order to be able to do his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty the more eſſential ſervice ; and ſo far gained upon 
him, that he was ſoon after appointed governor of that 
city ; the conſequence of which was, that the Arabs 
„ were put in poſſeſſion of it by his treachery. 
ft to The emperor being quite diſheartened at his conti- 
lane qual bad ſucceſs, it was ſuggeſted to him by the king 
mr nil. „ Ghaſſan, who had fled to him for refuge, as we 
have already obſerved, that, however deſperate his af- 
fairs might be, they would be perfectly reſtored by the 
aſſaſſination of the khalif. This piece of ſervice he 
undertook to perform for the emperor; and diſpatch- 
ed one Wathek Ebn Moſafer, an Arab of his tribe, 
and a reſolute young man, to Medina for that purpoſe. 
Wathek, ſome time after his arrival there, having ob- 
ſerved the khalif to fall aſleep under a tree, on which he 
had placed himſelf ſo as not to be obſerved by any 
one, drew his dagger, and was upon the point of ſtab- 
bing him ; but, as the Arab writers tell us, he was de- 
terred by a lion, who walked round the khalif, and lick- 
ed his feet till he awoke, after which he inſtantly went 
away. This ſtruck Wathek with a profound reve- 
rence for Omar ; he came down from his tree where he 
had been confined by the lion, confeſſed his deſign, and 
% embraced the Mahometan religion. 
Greeks goon after the reduction of Antioch, Abu Obeidah 
cated, . "= 
ſent an account of his ſucceſs to Omar; and receiving 
an order to invade the mountainous parts of Syria, he 
aſked his general officers which of them would com- 
mand the body of troops deſtined for that purpoſe. 
One Meiſarah Ebn Meſrouk having offered his ſervice, 
the genera] gave him a black ſtandard, with the fol- 
lowing inſcription upon it in white letters, “ There is 
but one God; Mahomet is the Apoſtle of God.” 
The body affigned him for this purpoſe conſiſted of 
zoo Arabs, and 1000 black ſlaves commanded b 
Dames. Meiſarah, at the head of his troops, wit 
ſome difficulty aſcended the mountains, and, with 
much more, advanced to that part where the emperor's 
forces were poſted. The cold was ſo intenſe on the 
ſummits of thoſe mountains, that the Arabs, who had 
been accuſtomed to a warm climate, could hardly bear 
it, For ſome time they could not meet with a ſingle 
perſon to give them intelligence of the enemy's mo- 
tions ; but at laſt they ck a Greek priſoner, who in- 
formed them, that the imperial army, which conſiſted 
of 30,000 men, lay encamped on a ſpot not three 
cagues diſtant, The priſoner refuſing to profeſs Ma- 
hometaniſin, they cut off his head, and then marched 
towards the imperial camp. 'The Greeks, hearing of 
their approach, advanced to meet them; and the Mol. 
lems being ſurrounded on all ſides, were on the point 
of being all cut off, when Khaled appearcd at the head 
of 3000 horſe, and after him Ayab Ebn Ganem with 
2000 more. At the approach of the horſe under the 
command of the terrible Khaled, the Greeks retired, 
leaving all their tents, together with their rich furni- 
ture aud effects, to the Arabs. In this engagement, 
one of Omar's chief favourites, named Abdallah Ehn 
Hodaſa, was taken priſoner, and ſent directly to Con- 
ſtantinople. The Khalif was ſo much concerned at 
95 this, that he ſent a letter to Heraclius, deſiring his re- 
1 leaſe which the emperor not only complied with, but 
made him many valuable preſents, ſending at the ſame 
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lif. This Omar offered to the jewellers of Medina, Ar bia. 
but they were ignorant of its value: the Moſleemm 
therefore begged him to keep it for his own uſe ; but 
this he ſaid he could not be anſwerable for to the pub- 
lic. It was therefore ſold, and the money depoſited in 
the public treaſury. 

About this time alſo, Khaled advanced with a bo- 
dy of troops as far as the Euphrates, and took Man- 
bij, Beraa, Bales or Balis, exacting of the inhabitants 
100,000 dinars for their preſent ſecurity, and impoſin 
on them an annual tribute for the future. He alſo. 
made himſelf matter of Raaban, Dulouc, Korus, the 
Cyrus or Cyrrhus of the ancients, and ſeveral other 
fortified towns, nothing being now able to ſtand before 
him. Amru Ebn Al As now likewiſe prepared for 
the reducing ſome places in Paleſtine that ſtill held out. 
While he remained in this province, he had a conference 
with Conſtantine the emperor's ſon, who endeavoured 
to perſuade him to make peace with the Chriſtians ; 
but this he not agreeing to, unleſs they would conſent 
to pay tribute, all hopes of an accommodation vaniſh- 
ed, and the generals on both ſides prepared to enter 
upon action. In the mean time an officer came from 
the Chriſtian camp, dreſſed in very rich apparel, who 
challenged the ſtouteſt man among the Moſlems to fight 
him in ſingle combat. 'The challenge was accepted 
by a young Arab officer of Vaman; who being ani- 
mated by a notion, derived from the prophet himſelf, 
that “ the ſpirits of the martyrs reſt in the crops of 
green birds, that eat of the fruits and drink of the ri- 
vers of paradiſe,” diſcovered. an uncommon eagerneſs 
to encounter his enemy. But the Chriſtian officer not 
only killed this youth, but two or three more of the 
Moſlems who came to his aſſiſtance. He was then at- 
tacked by Serjabil Eba Hoſanah, one of the generals, 
but a man ſo weakened by faſting, that he could ſcarce - 
ſtand before him, and would therefore have been un- Acc, o. 
doubtedly killed, had not a Greek horſeman very op- Toleiha the 
portunely interpoſed, and with one blow of his ſcy- falſe pro- 
mitar cut off the Chriſtian's head. Serjabil, greatly Phet. 
ſurprized at this deliverance, aſked the horſeman who 
he was, and from whence he came; to which he replied 
in the following terms: © I am the unfortunate To- 
letha Ebn Khowaid, who ſet up for a prophet, and, 
lying againſt God, pretended to inſpiration.” In con- 
ſequence of having ſaved his life, Serjabil introduced 
him to Amru; and writing a letter to Omar, wherein he 
acquainted him with the ſignal proof Toleiha had gi- 
ven of his repentance, he obtained his pardon from the 
khalif. 

Though the two armies did not come to a general 
engagement, yet they had frequent ſkirmiſhes, in which 
the p x always got the better, and in ſome the Greeks 
ſuffered very conſiderably. This, together with the ſe- 
verity of the ſeaſon, which was then uncommonly cold, 
ſo dejected the ſoldiery, that they began to deſert in 
great numbers, Conſtantine therefore, finding his troops 
to diminiſh daily, and the Arabs to grow ſtronger and 
ſtronger, took the advantage of a tempeituous night to 
eſcape to Cæſarea, which Yezid had not been able to 
take, leaving his camp to be plundered by the enemy. : 
This city was ſoon after inveſted by Amru; and at the yout;nn. 
ſame time Youkinna, having made himſelf maſter of takes Tri- 
"Tripoli by treachery, ſeized 50 ſhips from Cyprus and Poli. 
Crete, which carried a ſupply of arms and proviſions for 
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tlie emperor's troops, and had entered the port with- 
out knowing that the Arabs were maſters of the town. 
With theſe ſhips he undertook an expedition againſt 
Tyre; and, telling the inhabitants that he brought a 
ſupply of arms and proviſions for Conſtantine's army, 
he was admitted into the town, and received with great 
kindneſs. Here, however, he had not been Jong before 
he was diſcovered by one of his own ſoldiers, and put 
under arreſt, with goo of his men. He was however 
fet at liberty by thoſe to whoſe care he was committed ; 
and then opened the gates of the town to Yezid, by 
whom it had been inveſted. Conſtantine, having got 
intelligence at Cæſarea of the loſs of Tripoli and Tyre, 
was ſo diſheartened, that he ſet ſail from that city with 
all his family and the greateſt part of his wealth; and 
the citizens then thought proper to, make the beſt 
terms they could with Amru. The ſurrender of this 
city was followed by that of all the other cities and 
fortreſſes in the province; and thus the Arabs drove 
the Greeks out of the whole country of Syria extend- 
ing from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates. This 
conqueſt was completed in the 18" year of the Hegi- 
ra, hx years after it had been undertaken. | 

This year, there happened ſuch violent ſtorms of hail 
in the peninſula of the Arabs, that a conſiderable extent 
of territory was laid waſte by them, and a great num- 
ber of animals of various kinds deſtroyed. An epide- 
mica] diſtemper likewiſe raged at Medina, which ſpread 
itſelf all over the neighbouring territory, and ſwept 
away great numbers of eople. Syria alſo was viſited 
by a dreadful plague ; that the Moſlems lolt there 
25,000 men, among whom were Abu Obeidah him- 
ſelf, Yezid Ebn Abu Sofian, Serjabil, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction. In ſhort, fo great was the mor- 
tality occaſioned by the plague, both in Arabia and 
Syria, that the Arabs ſtile the 18th year of the Hegi- 
ra the year of deſtrudtion. 

Amru Ebn Al As, having now executed the khalif's 
orders in Syria, ſet out on his expedition againſt Egypt. 
His firſt attempt was on Tarma, a town ſituated on the 
iſthmus of Suez. This he reduced after a month's 
ſiege; and one narrowly viewed its fituation, he 
formed a deſign of cutting through the iſthmus, and 
thus joining the Mediterranean and Red ſea : but this 
project was not well reliſhed by the khalif, who appre- 
hended that it would facilitate the entrance of the 
Chriſtians into the peninſula of Arabia. From 'Tarma 
he marched to Meſr, the Memphis of the ancient geo- 

raphers; which, after a ſiege of ſeven months, was de- 
1 up to him by the treachery of Al Mokawkas 
the governor. From Meſr he continued his march to- 
wards Alexandria, and, having defeated the emperor's 
army, cloſely inveſted that city. While his army lay be- 
fore this capital, Amru himſelf had the misfortune to 
be taken priſoner and carried into the town. Being 
brought before the governor, he aſked him why he 
committed ſuch ravages and depredations in the Chri- 
ſtian territories? To this Amru reſolutely anſwered, 
„% We are come hither to oblige you either to profeſs 
Malometaniſm, or pay an annual tribute to the kha- 
lif; to one of which conditions you muſt ſubmit, or be 
all of you put to the ſword.” A Greek who ſtood by, 
hearing this, told the governor, that Amru was cer- 
tainly the Moſlem general, and therefore defired him 
to cut off his head, Upon this, Werdan, one of Am- 
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ru's ſlaves, perceiving the extreme danger his maſter 4 9 
was in, gave him a box on the ear, exclaimin againſt bi 
his impudence for talking in ſuch a manner. 87 F 
vernor, being impoſed upon by this ſhallow artifice 
not only ſaved his life, but, to ſhew his generoſity dif. 
miſſed him without ranſom. This was ſoon folloned } 
the Joſs of Alexandria, and that by the conqueſt of the 
whole kingdom: after which, Amru diſpatched Okba 
Ebn Nafe, with a body of troops, to penetrate farther 
into Africa ; and that general made himſelf maſter of 
all the country lying between Barka and Zoweilah, re- Tn 4 
ducing under his dominion alſo that part of the conti. wi ſr 4 
nent which now forms the piratical kingdom of Tri. andTrig 
poli in Barbary. 

Soon after the Moſſems had made themſelves maſters 
of Alexandria, a grievous famine raged in Arabia, par. 
ticularly at Medina, then the reſidence of the Khalif. 
This obliged Omar to write to Amru to ſend him a 
ſupply of corn, with which Egypt at that time abound- 
ed. In compliance with this order, Amru ſent a train 
of camels laden with corn, in a continued line from E. 
gypt to Medina, the firſt of which were entering Me- 
dina when the laſt were leaving Alexandria, But this 
method of conveying corn proving too tedious and ex- 
penſive, he ordered him to clear the Amnis Trajanus 
of Ptolemy, now the Khalis, which runs from one end 
of Cairo to the other, of the ſand and gravel with which 
it was choked. This he accordingly did, and by that 
means rendered the communication between E ypt and 
Arabia much more eaſy than it had formerly + 16 

While the Arabs thus extended their conqueſts in The Per 
the weſt, they were no leſs ſucceſsful in the eaſt. We fans di 
have already taken notice of Khaled's having been ſent l 
into Irak to reduce the kingdom of Hira, and of his 
—_ recalled to aſſiſt in the conqueſt of Syria. As 
the kings of Hira were under the protection of the 
Perfian monarchs, the deſtructien of that kingdom ne- 
ceſſarily brought on a war with the Perſians. After 
the departure of Khaled, the command of the forces 
was left with Abu Obeid Ebn Mafud, together with 
Al Mothanna Ebn Haretha, Amru Ebn Baſem, and 
Salit Ebn Kis. Abu Obeid having paſſed a river, con- 6 
trary to the advice of the other generals, was killed, y 
and his troops in great danger; however, Al Mothanna | 
made an excellent retreat, and repaſſed the river with- 
out any conſiderable loſs. After this he fortified him- 
ſelf in his camp till he received a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment from the khalif; when the Moſlem army marched 
to Dir Hind, and thence continued to make frequent 
excurſions, _ that part of Irak that lay next to 
the Euphrates. A body of 12,000 choſen horſe was now 
diſpatched againft thoſe invaders, under the command 
of one Mahran. At firſt the Perſians had the advan- 
tage, and obliged the Arabs to retire; but they were 
ſoon brought back by Al Mothanna, and the battle 
laſted from noon till ſunſet. At laſt Al Mothanna, en- 
paging Mahran in ſingle combat, laid him dead at bis 
ect; upon which the Pertians fled to Al Madayen, 2 
town ſituated on the Tigris, about a day's journey from 
Bagdad. After this a powerful army was diſpatched by 
the Perſians under the command of one Ruſtam; but he 
alſo was killed, and his troops were entirely diſperſed. 
At the ſame time, Abu Muſa, another Moſlem eneral, 
defeated a formidable body of troops under the com- 
mand of Al Harzaman, a noble Perſian, at Ab. 
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Not content with thoſe victories, ſoon after the re- 


—— duction of Damaſcus, the khalif diſpatched Saad Ebn 


Abu Wakkas, to diſlodge the Perſians from ſome diſ- 
tricts they poſſeſſed in * neighbourhood of the Eu- 
phrates. Saad having drawn together a body of 12,000 
men, advanced to Kadeſia, a city bordering upon 
the deſarts of Irak ; where having utterly defeated an 
army of 120,000 Perſians, he made himſelf maſter of 
the opulent city of Al Madayen, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Yezdejerd's treaſure}; which was fo rich, if we may 
believe the Arabian writers, that Saad took out of it 
three thouſand milhons of dinars, amounting to two 
thouſand and twenty-five millions of pounds ſterling, 
an enormous and almoft incredible ſum. From thence 
Saad went to that part of the palace where the king's 
plate was depoſited, which he carried off, as well as an 
immenſe quantity of camphire with which another part 
of the palace was entirely filled. This laſt the Arabs 
ſeem to have carried off merely for the fake of plun- 
dering, as they were ſo much unacquainted with the 
nature of it, that they mixed it with their bread, which 
gave it a bitter and diſagreeable taſte. Afterwards the 
Arab general carried off the crown and royal garments, 
adorned with gold and jewels of ineftimable value. 
He alſo plundered his armoury, which was well ſtored 
with all ſorts of weapons; after which he cauſed the 
roof of his porch to be opened, where he found ano- 
ther treaſure equal in value to ten millions of crowns. 
He alſo found among the furniture of the palace, a 
piece of filk tapeſtry, 60 cubits ſquare, which was ad- 
orned with a great variety of beautiful flowers, herbs, 
and plants, formed of gold, ſilver, and jewels the moſt 
valuable that could be procured. This being brought 
to Omar, he cut it in pieces, and diſtributed it among 
the Moſlems; and that part which fell to Ali's hare, 
and which was yet. none of the beſt, he ſold for 20,000 
crowns, 
In the twentieth or twenty-firſt year of the ary," 
C- 


the Arabs, ſtill unſated with conqueſt, invaded 
ſopotamia under Aiyad Ebn Ganem, where the city 


of Edeſſa ſubmitted on the firſt ſummons. - From E- 
deſſa he marched to Conſtantia, or Conſtantina, ſup- 
poſed to be the Nicephorium of the ancients. This 
he took by ſtorm, as likewiſe Daras, where he maſſa- 
cred all the people he found in the place; and theſe 
repeated ſucceſſes ſo terrified the reſt of the fortified 
towns, that they all ſubmitted without reſiſtance. At 
the ſame time Al Mogheirah Ebn Shaaba, one of the 
«halit's commanders, made himſelf maſter of Shiz, a 
place famous for the birth of Zerduſht the Perſian 


Philoſopher, and over-ran the whole province of Ader- 


bijan. He alfo poſſeſſed himſelf of all the country of 
Armenia bordering on mount Taurus; nay, he in a 
manner obliged the whole region to own the authority 
of the khalif, and penetrated into Cappadocia. The 
lame year alſo Saad made himſelf maſter of Ahwaz, the 
capital of Khuzeſtan (the ancient Suſiana) ; in conſe- 
Gquence of which he became maſter of the greateſt part, 
it not the whole, of that province; at the ſame time 
that Al Nooman conquered the greateſt part of Kho- 


"raſan, But while Omar's troops were thus irreſiſtibly 


over-runmng the fineſt countries in the known world, 
a period was put to his conqueſts and his life, by a 
Perſian named Abu Lulua, who Rabbed him thrice in 
the belly, while be was performing his devotions at 
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Medina. The reaſon of this was becauſe the Khalif 
refufed to remit him ſome part of the tribute which 
according to the Mahometan cuſtom he was obliged 
to pay A the free exerciſe of his religion. The A- 
rabs, perceiving that he had killed their ſovereign, im- 
mediately ruſhed upon him; but the aſſaſſin defended 
himſelf ſo deſperately, that he killed ſeven of them and 
wounded 13: but at laſt one of the khalif's attendants. 
threw his veſt over him, and ſeized him; upon which 
he ſtabbed himſelf, and ſoon after expired. 

Omar, having languiſhed three days after the wounds 
given him by the Perſian, expired in the 10th, 14h, or 
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12) year of his reign, and after his death Othman Ebn guccceded 
Affan was choſen ; though Ali had a better title, and by Othmang 


ſeems indiſputably to have been the moſt virtuous, if 
not the only virtuous perſon, as well as the braveſt wa- 
riour among them. He was iuaugurated in the 24® 
year of the Hegira, nearly coincident with the year 
of our Lord 645. 

Othman was no ſooner ſettled on the throne, than 
he commanded A] Mogheirah to complete the conqueſt 
of the territory of Hamadan ; which he eaſily accom- 
pliſhed, and at the ſame time reduced Bira, a ſtron 
caſtle in Meſopotamia, which either had never ſubmitted, 
or had revolted on the departure of the Moſlem troops 
out of that province. Another army, under Abdallah 

Ebn Amar, was alſo diſpatched into Perſia, to deprive 

Yezdejerd of the poor remains of his dominions ; and 

this was done ſo effectually, that the unhappy monarch 

was obliged to fly to Sijeſtan and abandon Perſia alto- 
er. 

In the 25*) year of the Hegira, the iſland of Cy- 
prus was reduced by Moawiyah ; who ſoon after con- 
quered the iſland of Aradus, and took Ancyra; after 
which he reduced the ifſand of Rhodes, broke in pieces 
the famous Coloſſus, and ſold the metal of it to a Jew 
of Edeſſa. In the mean time, another of the Arab com- 
manders entered Iſauria, where he committed dreadful 
depredations, plundering many towns and villages, put- 
ting a great number of people to the ſword, and car- 
rying off 5000 priſoners. In the 31** year of the He- 
gira, one Habib, having made an irruption into that: 
part of Armenia which was ſtill unconquered, deſeat- 
ed a body of the emperor's troops, purſuing them as 
far as mount Caucaſus, and laying waſte all the neigh- 
bouring territory. About the ſame time alſo, AÞul 
Abar, who had been conſtituted admiral by Moawiyah, 

ve the emperor Conſtans a ſignal defeat by ſea, on 
he coaſt of Lycia, in which ſuch a number of Chri- 
ſtians were killed, that the neighbouring ſea was dycd 
with their blood. 

But while Othman was thus carrying every thing ir- 
reſiſtibly before him abroad, he neglected to fecure 
the affections of his ſubjects at home, which ſoon pro- 
ved his ruin. Sedition was induſtriouſly propagated 
through all the provinces of the empire, and . of 
accuſation brought againſt the khalif. The chief of 


ro 
Coloſſus of 
Rhodes de- 
ſtroyed. 


ro 
Inſurrecti- 
ons againit 
the khalif. 


theſe were, That he had recalled one who had been ba- 


niſhed by the prophet; that he had removed Saad, an 
officer of diſtinguiſhed bravery, and ſupplied his place 
by one who drank wine, and was otherwiſe of a ſcan- 
dalous life; that he had ſquandered away vaſt ſums a- 
mong his fayourites ; that he had removed Amru from 
the government of Egypt, to which he had preferred 


his own foſer-brother ; and, laſtly, that he had pre- 
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ſumed to ſit on the top of Mahomet's pulpit, whereas 
Abu Beer had always fat on the higheſt ſtep, and Omar 
on the loweſt. To this formidable accuſation the poor 
khalif pleaded guilty, and promiſed to make all the re- 
paration in his power; but his condeſcenſion only ſer- 
ved to increaſe the inſolence of the rebels. They were 
however appeaſed by Ali; and public tranquillity had 
undoubtedly been reſtored, had it not been for Ayeſha, 
one of Mahomet's widows, who procured the deſtruc- 
tion of the khalif by a ſcheme ad. 6: worthy of the wife 
of ſuch an huſband. That traitreſs, being defirous of 
raiſing one of her favourites named Telha to the digni- 
ty of khalif, prevailed on Merwan the ſecretary of itate 
to write a letter to the prefe& of Egypt, enjoining him 
to put to death Mahomet Ebn Abu Becr, with whom 
it was ſent, and who was to be his ſucceſſor. This 
letter Merwan took care ſhould be diſcovered ; and Ma- 
homer taking it for a genuine order of, the khalif, pu- 
bliſhed the ſuppoſed injury all over the neighbouring 
countries. He then marched with a body of rebels to 
Medina, where the innocent khalif was beſieged in his 
palace; and, notwithſtanding all his proteſtations, no- 
thing leſs than his death could ſatisfy the enraged mul- 
titude. In this deplorable ſituation, Othman ſent to 
Ali for aſſiſtance, who commanded his two ſons Haſan 
and Hoſein to defend the palace-gates. This they did 
for ſome time with fidelity enough, till finding the 
khalif reduced to great ſtraits for want of water, they 
abandoned their poſts; upon which the rebels eaſily 
made themſelves maſters of the palace, and cruelly 
murdered the Khalif, in the 824 year of his age, after 
he had reigned 12 years. His body remained three 
days unburied; and was at laſt thrown into a hole made 
for it, without the uſual ablution, or the leaſt funeral 
ſolemnity. 

The arms of the Moſlems had hitherto been fo ſuc- 
ceſsful, and their conqueſts ſo rapid, that they may 
ſeem not only to have vied with Alexander, bur to have 
bid fairer for univerſal monarchy than any nation ei- 
ther before or ſince. —The ruin of mighty empires al- 
ways originates from the impoſlibility of keeping them 
united. Diviſions ariſe; civil wars break out; and the 
kingdom being weakened by theſe inteſtine feuds, the 
common enemies take advantage of them to ruin the 
whole fabrick.— If we conſider Mahomet, as in truth 
he was, not as an enthuſiaſt, but as a politician, and 
the founder of an empire; we ſhall find him, in that 
capacity, ſuperior perhaps to any that ever exiſted. 
The empire of Alexander the great, which aroſe with 
ſtill more rapidity than that of the Arabs, had no ſup- 
port but from his own ambition and perſonal qualiti- 
cations. While he lived, he was without a rival, be- 
cauſe all were afraid of him ; but when he died, the 
bands of union, whereby his empire had been held to- 
gether, were immediately diſſolved. His captains were 
not inſpired with the ſame veneration for his ſon, who 
was unborn at the time of his death, that they had for 
his father; and therefore they ſought not to conquer 
for him, but for themſelves; and the conſequence was, 
that the kingdom fell to pieces the moment that he 
died. The ſame thing happened to the empires of 
Jenghiz Khan, Tamerlane, and others, who made vaſt 
conqueſts in a ſhort time. They erected mighty em- 
pires indeed; but their duration, we may ſay, was but 
momentary. 'The empire of the Romans was founded 
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on a kind of enthuſiaſtic deſire of agprandizing the c; | 
of Rome: patriotiſm became faſhionable ; = * = 
city never ceaſed to exiſt, thole who conquered always 
had the ſame end in view, namely to exalt the republic 
more and more. This empire therefore was not on 

very extenſive, but very durable; though, as it was im. 
poſſible that mankind could always continue to vene. 
rate a city, the ſame diviſions that ruined other em. 
pires, at laſt brought this to an end. — The foundation 
of Mahomet's empire ſeemed to be ſtill more firm. He 
was not only the king, but, we may ſay, the God of 
his people, Whatever enthuſiaſm people may ſhew in 
defending their country, nay even their neareſt rela- 
tions, experience has taught us, that it is greatly infe- 
rior to what is ſhewn by thoſe who fight in defence of 
religion. This enthuſiaſm Mahomet had taken care, 
not only to bring over to his ſide, but to exalt to its 
higheſt pitch, by inculcating upon his followers, that 
their rewards in the next world ſhould be proportion- 
able to the fury with which they fought in this. To 
live at peace, except with thoſe who ſubmitted to his 
will, did not at all enter into his plan; and he who 


made no conqueſts, or at leaſt did not ſtrive to make 


them, was no true believer. By this means, let his 
_ be ever ſo much extended, the temptation to 
making freſh conqueſts was ſtill equally ſtrong; and not 
only the commanders of armies, but every private per- 
ſon, had the moſt powerful motives to urge him towards 
the conqueſt of the whole world, had that been poſ- 
ſible.— The only thing Mahomet ſeems to have failed Cake o 
in, was the appointment of the ſucceſſion to the apoſtle- the dec 
ſhip; and why he was deficient in this, is inconceivable, o, the 
From this one ſource proceeded the diviſions which 
ruined his empire when it was ſcarce erected, and of 
which we are now to give the hiſtory. 
Tho? the prophet. had been ſo deficient in providin 
for the ſafety of his kingdom as not to name a — 
ſor at his death; yet his ſon-in-law Ali was always of 
opinion, that the ſucceſſion belonged of right to him; , 
and that it ought to be, like that of other kingdoms, he- Charade 
reditary. This diſpoſition to render the apoſtleſhip he- Ali. 
reditary in his family, was, in all probability, what dif- 
guſted the Moſlems with Ali; againſt whom they could 
otherwiſe have no objection: for he was endowed with 
every amiable quality; a firm believer in Mahomet; and 
of ſuch unparallelled ſtrength and courage, that he 
never declined a combat to which he was challenged, 
nor ever failed to come off victorious ; for which rea- 
ſon he was ſtiled by his countrymen, „“ the Lion of 
God.” 
On the death of Othman, however, 9 
the prejudices againſt Ali, as none could pretend lo 16 
good a right to the khalifat as he, the Arabs imme- He isch 
diately took the oath of allegiance to him, tho' with khali 
an intention to break it as ſoon as poſſible, as was fully 
evinced by the event. 'The diſturbances which hap- 
ened immediately on Ali's acceſſion were owing part- 
y to the machinations of Ayeſha, who, having got 
Othman murdered on purpoſe to raiſe 'Telha to the dig- 
nity of khalif, and now finding Ali unanimouſly cho- 
ſen, reſolved to deſtroy him alſo. She therefore pre- 
tended great concern for the death of the late khalif, 
and accuſed Ali of being his murderer : but being re- 
proved by one of the Moſlems for endeavouring to 
blacken an innocent perſon, when ſhe could ae but 
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| herſelf guilty; ſhe replied, that Othman's infide- 
her kad 0%. x46 her His enemy, but that ſhe had 
forgiven him upon his repentance. At the time of A- 
li's inauguration ſhe was at Mecca, where ſhe enjoyed 
a very conſiderable ſhare of influence and authority. 


ju." At her inſtigation, Telha Ebn Obeidallah, and Zobeir 
$11iC 


pelt 


FEbn Al Awam, began to repreſent to Ali, that the 


murderers of Othman ought to be brought to 8 

uniſhment ; offering themſelves at the ſame time tor 
that purpoſe. This they did purely to ſow diſſenſion, 
for they themſelves had been deeply concerned in the 
murder; and Ali, ſufficiently aware of their intention, 
told them it was impoſlible till the empire ſhould be 
more ſettled. Finding themſelves diſappointed in this 
attempt, they next begged the government of Cufa and 
Baſra, that they might with the greater facility extin- 
guiſh any rebellion that ſhould happen. Here again 
Ali was aware of their intention ; and refuſed their re- 
queſt, under pretence that he ſtood in need of perſons 
of their great capacity, as counſellors, about his per- 
ſon. Then they defired leave to perform a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, which the khalif could not refuſe; and they 
were no ſooner got there, than they ſet about rai- 
ſing an army againſt him without any provocation 
at all. 

This, however, was not the only ſource of diſcord 
at preſent. Ali had been diſpleaſed with the gover- 
nors of provinces appointed by Othman; and therefore 
diſmiſſed them immediately upon his acceſſion. This 
was very impolitic; but he was prompted to it by that 
raſhneſs and want of prudence which is inſeparable 
from, or rather is the very eſſence of, great courage. 
The conſequence of this as, that Moawiyah, F 
nor of Syria, was, immediately upon his diſmiſſion by 
Ali, proclaimed khalif by the troops under his com- 
mand. Thus the Moſlems were divided into two fac- 
tions; the one, under Moawiyah and Ayeſha, who ad- 
hered to the houſe of Ommiyah, to which Othman and 
Moawiyah belonged; and the other, to Ali. The ad- 
herents of the houſe of Ommiyah were called Motaza- 
lites, or N 

nding how matters were ſituated, and that a 
very ſtrong party was formed againſt him, endeavoured 
to ingratiate himſelf as much as poſſible with the Ko- 
reiſh; and to raiſe an army againſt Ayeſha, who had 
now taken the field, and even reduced the city of Baſra. 
He made a formal ſpeech to the people on hearing this 
bad news, and deſired their aſſiſtance. But tho? he was 
very much beloved on account of his perſonal merit, and 
the beſt orator of the age, he could not with all his e- 
loquence for ſome time prevail on them to give a de- 
eiſive anſwer in his favour. At laſt Ziyad Ebn Hante- 
lah ſtept to Ali of his own accord, and ſaid, © Who- 
ſoever retreats, we will advance.” Upon this two An- 
lars, doors of the law, ſtood up, and pronounced Ali 
innocent of the death of Othman ; which deciſion 
ſoon induced the Anſars and the body of the people 
to eſpouſe his quarrel, He then left Medina with a 
body of g00 men, and advanced to Arrabah, where 
he was joined by ſeveral other parties. From this place 
he wrote to the people of Cufa and Medina, preſſing 
them to ſenò him farther aſſiſtance, and to diſpoſe the 
Motazalites to an accommodation. From Medina he 
very ſoon obtained a large ſupply of horſes, arms, and 
other neceſſaries; and from Cufa he obtained with dif- 
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ficulty a reinforcement of 8000 men. 
Being greatly animated by this ſeaſonable ſupply, 
Ali advanced towards Baſra, where the troops of A. 
yeſha were ready to receive him. Both parties ſeemed 
averſe to an engagement; and Ayeſha began to be very 
much intimidated at the ſight of Ali's army, which, 
however, was inferior to her own : but, by ſome means 


or other, a battle was at laſt brought about, in which He defeats 
and takes 
Ayeſha pri- 
ſouer. 


Ayeſha was defeated and taken priſoner. The only 
remarkable effort that was made by the troops of Aye- 
ſha in this engagement, was in defence of her perſon. 
It is ſaid, that no fewer than 70 men who held her camel 
by the bridle, had their hands cut off ſucceſſively; and 
that the pavilion in which ſhe ſat was ſo full of darts 
and arrows, that it reſembled a porcupine. Ayeſha 
was treated very kindly by Ali, who at firſt ſet her at 
liberty, but afterwards confined her to her houſe at 
Medina, and commanded her to interfere no more with 
ſtate- affairs, though he {till allowed her to perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

After this victory, Ali had no enemies to contend 
with either in Arabia, Irak, Egypt, Perſia, or Khora- 
lan. A ſtrong party, however, till remained in 8y- 
ria, headed by Moawiyah, who founded his claims to 
the khalifat on a pretended declaration of Othman that 
he ſhould be his ſucceſſor. In this defe&ion he was 
joined by Amru Ebn Al As, who had obtained a pro- 
miſe of the government of Egypt, provided Moawiyah 
could be advanced to the dignity of khalif. 

Ali, with his uſual good-nature, endeavoured to bring 
the rebels to a ſenſe of their duty, and often ſent pro- 
poſals of accommodation to Moawiyah ; but he {till re- 
mained inflexible. Perceiving, therefore, that it would 
be neceſſary to invade Syria, he entered that country 
with an army of 70,000 men, while Moawiyah ad- 
vanced to meet him with 80, ooo; and by repeated rein- 
forcements Ali's army at laſt amounted to go, ooo, and 
and Moawiyah's to 120,000. The two armies came 
in ſight of each other towards the cloſe of the 36 
year of the Hegira, when they ſeemed ready to en- 
ter upon action; but only ſome ſkirmiſhes happened 
between them, wherein neither party ſuſtained any con- 
The firſt month of the 37th year was 
ſpent in fruitleſs negociations; but in the ſecond month 
they began to fight in different parties, without ever 
hazarding a general engagement. Theſe battles con- 
tinued, according to ſome, for forty days, and accord- 
ing to others, an hundred and ten. Moawiyah's loſs 
amounted to 45, ooo men, and Ali's to 25,000, amon 
whom were 26 who had been intimately wwe hor was. 
with Mahomet himſelf, and were dignified with the 
title of The companions. The moſt famous of theſe was 
Ammar Ebn Yaſer, Al's general of horſe, who was 
upwards of 90 years of age, and was highly eſteemed 
by both parties. The loſs of this general ſo exaſpe- 
rated Ali, that he charged the Syrians with a body of 


12,000 men, broke them, and challenged Moawiyah Moawiyah 
to fight him in ſingle combat. This — Moa- challenged 
that it was not a fair one, to a ſingle 
as Ali could not but be ſenſible of his ſuperiority in . by 


wiyah declined, inſiſtin 


ſtrength. As the challenge was given in the hearin 
of both armies, Amru inſiſted that Moawiyah _—_ 
not in honour refuſe it ; but the coward made no other 
reply than that Amru aſpired to the khalifat bim- 
ſelf, and wanted to enjoy it aſter his death. Were 
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battle being now renewed with great fury, Moawiyah's 
forces were puſhed to their camp; which had certainly 
been taken, had not Amru bethought himſelf of the 
following ſtratagem to retrieve Moawiyah's affairs, 
when he ſeemed on the very brink of deſtruction. He 
ordered ſome of his men to fix copies of the Koran to 
the points of their Jances, and carry them to the front 
of the battle, crying out at the ſame time, © This is 
the book that ought to decide all differences between 
us; this 1s the book of God between us and you, that 
abſolutely prohibits the effuſion of Moſlem blood,” — 
This produced the deſired effect. The khalif's troops 
threw down their arms, and even threatened him with 
death if he did not ſound a retreat; which he therefore 
found himſelf obliged to do, and thus had a deciſive 
victory wreſted out of his hands. 

According to this new mode of deciſion, the two par- 
ties were each to chooſe their arbitrator; but even this 
was not allowed to Ali, though Moawiyah had liberty 
to chooſe Amru Ebn Al As. The troops of Irak, not 
content with offering ſo groſs an affront to the Kkhalif, 
infiſted on naming for his arbitrator Abu Muſa Al 
Aſhavi; a weak man, and one who had already 
betrayed him. The conſequence of this appointment 
was, that Ali was depoſed by both the arbitrators; and 
he accordingly dropt his title to the khalifat, but with- 
out laying | #5 his arms, or putting himſelf in Moa- 
wiyah's power. | 

After this deciſion, Ali retired to Cufa; where he was 
no ſooner arrived, than 12,000 of theſe troops who had 
themſelves forced him to accept of the arbitration, pre- 
tending to be offended with the ſtep he had taken, re- 
volted from him. Theſe were called Xharejites, that is, 
rebels or revolters; and Mohakkemites, or judiciarians, 
becauſe they affirmed that Ali had referred to the judg- 
ment of men what ought to have been only relervel 
to the judgment of God; and, therefore, that inftead 
of keeping the peace he had made with Moawiyah ; 
he ought to purſue his enemies, who were likewiſe the 
enemies of God, without mercy. To this Ali re- 
plied, That as he had given his word, he ought to keep 
it; and, in ſo doing, he only followed what was preſcri- 
bed by the law of God. The Kharejites replied, That 
God was the only judge between him and Moawiyah, 
and that conſequently he had committedan enormous fin, 
of which he ought ſincerely to repent. This irritatin 
Ali, he with ſome warmth replied, That if any fin had 
been committed on this occaſion, it was by themſelves, 
who had forced him to take the ſteps of which they 
now complained. 'This anſwer not proving agreeable, 
they choſe for their general Abdallah Ebn Waheb, 
who appointed for their rendezvous Naharwan, a town 
ſeated between Waſet and Bagdat, about four miles to 
the eaſtward of the Tigris. Here they aſſembled an 
army of 25,000 men; and Ali, having tried gentle me- 
thods ineffectually, at laft marched againſt them in per- 
ſon, Before he attacked them, however, he planted a 
ſtandard without the camp, and made proclamation by 
ſound of trumpet, that whoever would repair to it 
ſhould have quarter, and whoever would retire to Cufa 
ſhould find a ſanctuary there. This had ſuch an effect, 


that Abdallah's army was ſoon reduced to 40co men, 


with whom he ruſhed upon the Kkhalif's forces; but all 
of them were cut in pieces, except nine who eſcaped, 


Had Ali marched againft Moawiyah immediately af- 
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ter the defeat of the Kharejites, and while his troops Arai 


were fluſhed with 2 he had probably reduced 
him entirely: but by allowing his troops to refreſh 


Jubi. 
— 


themſclves, they all deſerted him, and Mowiyah' 12 
party had an opportunity of gathering {till more nis de- 
ſtrength; and though Moawiyah's troops often made f. 


incurſions into the territories of Ali, the latter ſeems 
afterwards to have acted only on the defenſive. At laſt Tas! 
the Kharejites, imagining that It would be for the good — 
of the Moſlem affairs that Moawiyah, Ali, and Amru, murder 
were dead, diſpatched aſſaſſins to murder all the three, A: 
Moawiyah was wounded, but recovered; Amru's ſe. Moaviy 
cretary was killed by miſtake; but Ali was wounded 
with a poiſoned ſword, which occaſioned his death, 
The aſſaſſin was taken, and Ali would have pardoned Al 
him had he recovered, but ordered him to be put to oat, 
death if he died, that he might, as he ſaid, „ have an 
immediate opportunity of accuſing him before God.” 
Even in this order he ſhewed his uſual clemency, as he 
ordered the aſſaſſin to be diſpatched at one blow, and 
without torture of any kind. 

Thus fell Ali, the moſt virtuous of all the Mahometan 
khalifs, after he had reigned near five years, and lived 
ſixty-three. He was | ann by thoſe about bim to no- 
minate a ſucceſſor before he died; but this he declined, 
ſaying, he would follow the example of the Apoftle of 4 
God, who had not named any: however, as his ſon $Syerw 
Haſan inherited his father's piety, though not his cou- by Hi 
rage, he was declared khalif without any ſeruple. Mo- 
awiyah, however, behaved in ſuch a manner towards 
him, as ſhewed his hoſtile intentions; and thoſe about 
Haſan preſſed him to declare war immediately. This 
Haſan, who was of an exceeding mild and peaceable 
diſpoſition, could hardly be perſuaded to do; and tho' 
he at laſt took the field, yet he immediately perceived ,, 
his incapacity to diſpute the empire with Moawiyah; Whord 
and therefore reſigned it, in ſpite of fall the remon- the i 
ſtrances of his friends, to a traitor, who cauſed him af- ws, 
ter ſome years to be poiſoned by his wife. f 

Moawiyah, being thus left ſole maſter of the Moſ- 
lem empire, found himſelf under a neceſſity of reducing 
the Kharejites, who were his enemies as well as Ali's, 
and had now gathered together a conſiderable army. 
Againſt theſe rebels the khalif would have diſpatched 


Haſan, but that prince refuſed ; upon which he ſent Je 
the Syrian troops againſt them, who were defeated : 4 
however the Cufans, being at laſt perſuaded to take up p * 
arms, ſoon extinguiſhed the rebellion, and ſettled Moa- buch Ie, 
wiyah more hs than ever on the Moſlem throne. .. ace a] 
In the 48" year of the Hegira, the khalif ſent his fon 1er 


Yezid with a powerful army to beſiege Conſtantinople. on 
In this expedition he was attended by three or four of keg 


the Companions, who, notwithitanding their age, were gy i 


rompted by zeal to undergo incredible fatigves. The he 
Moſlem forees too, though they ſuffered extremely, were f, 


animated to ſurmount all difficulties by a tradition, ac- p 
cording to which the prophet in his lifetime declared, 
% That the fins of the firſt army that took the city of 
Czſarea ſhould be forgiven.” Concerning the particu- 
lars of this expedition we are in the dark: only, in ge- 
neral, that it proved anſucceſsful ; and in. it Abu Ayub, 
who had been with Mahomet at the battles of Bedr and 
Ohod, loſt his life. His tomb is held in ſuch venera- 
tion by the Moſlems, that the Sultans of the Otto- 


man family gird their ſwords on at it, on their _ 
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Gon to the throne. In the 54! year of the Hegira, the 


— Arabs made an irruption into Bukharia, and defeated 


a Turkiſh army that oppoſed them. The Turks loſt 
a great number of men; and the queen, who command- 
1 in perſon, with great diffieulty made her eſcape. 
She had only time to put on one of her buſkins; the 
other fell into the hands of the Arabs, who valued it 
at no leſs than 2000 dinars. About this time alſo, 
according to the Greek hiſtorians, a treaty was con- 
cluded between the emperor and the Moflems, where- 
by the latter were allowed to keep the territories they 
had ſeized 3 in conſideration of which they were to pay 
3000 pounds weight of gold, 50 ſlaves, and as many 
choice horſes. To theſe diſhonourable conditions they 
were obliged to ſubmit, in conſequence of their late 
Wincceſofol expedition to Conſtantinople, and ſome o- 
ther defeats they had received. This peace was to con- 
tinue for 30 years. The next year, Moawiyah, ha- 
ving conferred the government of Khoraſan upon Saad, 
Othman's grandſon, that general, ſoon after his pro- 
motion, paſſed the Jihun, or Amu, the Oxus of the 
2ncients, and advanced with a body of troops to Sa- 
markand, which opened its gates to him on his ap- 
proach ; ſoon after which he defeated an army of Uſ- 
beck Tartars, and marched directly to Tarmud, or Tar- 
mid, which alſo ſurrendered without oppoſition. The 
57th year of the Hegira was remarkable for nothing 
but vaſt ſwarms of locuſts, which did incredible da- 
mage in Syria and Meſopotamia; and great diſcontents 
on account of the khalif*s having nominated for his ſuc- 
ceſſor his ſon Yezid, a perſon of ſcandalous life, and 
no way worthy of the throne. The 58" year of the 
Hegira was rendered remarkable by the death of 
Ayeſha, Mahomet's widow; and the Goth by that of 
Moawiyah, after having reigned, from Haſan's reſig- 
nation, nineteen years, three months, and five days; but 
concerning his age authors are not agreed. He was 
interred at fart, which was made the reſidence of 
the khalifs as long as the houſe of Ommiyah continued 
on the throne, 

Yezid was proclaimed, in conſequence of his nomi- 
nation, the ſame day his father died. His inaugura- 
tion was performed on the new moon of the month Ra- 
jeb, correſponding to April 7th, 680. Immediately af. 
ter his election, he wrote to Al Walid, 2 of Me- 
dina, to ſeize Hoſein the remaining ſon of Ali, and 


n and Abdallah Ebn Zobeir, in caſe they refuſed to acknow- 


ledge his right. He accordingly tendered the oath of 
allegiance to Hoſein, who returned an evaſive anſwer, 
and found means to eſcape to his own houſe. As for 
Abdallah, he delayed waiting upon the governor, un- 
der various pretences, for 24 hours; after which he 
made his eſcape to Mecca « hither Hoſein followed 
him ; but received an invitation from the people of Cu- 
fa, who 2 to aſſiſt him in vindicating the rights 
of his father Ali and himſelf. In the mean time, 
Yezid, being informed of Al Walid's negligence in ſuf- 
tering Abdallah and Hoſein to eſcape, removed him 
from his employment, appointing in his room Amru 
Ebn Saad, at that time commandant of Mecca. 'The 
new governor immediately diſpatched againit Abdal- 
lah Amer Ebn Zobeir, Abdallah's own . thi who 
mortally hated him : but Abdallah, having engaged 
Amer in the field, defeated and took him N 
which greatly raiſed his reputation at Medina, altho' 
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Hoſein's ſuperior intereſt among them ſtill rendered 
him incapable of aſpiring to the khalifat by himſelf. 

While Abdallah was thus ſtrengthening himſelf at 
Mecca and Medina, Hoſein was doing the ſame at 
Cufa. On the firſt notice of their inclinations, he had 
ſent to them Moſlem Ebn Okail, to whom, as repre- 
ſentative of the ſon of Ali, they had taken an onch of 
allegiance, and were now very preſſing on Hoſein to 
honour their city with his preſence. Beſides this, Ho- 
ſein was ſupported by the forces of Irak, who retained 
a great veneration for the memory of his father, and 
had all along conſidered the government of Moawiyah 
as a downright uſurpation. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe ſteps taken at Cufa in fa- 
vour of Hoſein, the deliberations of the conſpirators 
were carried on with ſuch ſecrecy, that Al Nooman 
the governor continued a ſtranger to them, even after 
the Gufans had determined immediately to enter upon 
action with an army of 18,000 men. At laſt, how- 
ever, he began to be rouſed from his lethargy ; but 
Yezid being diſpleaſed with his conduct, removed him 
from his government, appointing for his ſucceſſor O- 
beidallah Ebn Ziyad. This governor entered the city 
in the evening, and was received with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of joy by the Cufans, who miſtook him 
for Hoſein, owing to a black turban which he had on 
his head, reſembling that which Hoſein uſually wore. 
His firſt care was to extinguiſh the ſedition that had 
been excited by Mofſem. In order to this, he com- 
manded a truſty ſervant to diſguiſe himſelf, and perſon- 
ate a ſtranger come out of Syria to ſee the inaugura- 
tion of Hoſein; that he might get admiſſion into Mol- 
lem's houſe, and penetrate all bis councils. This com- 
miſſion was faithfully executed; and Obeidallah under- 
ſtanding that Moſlem lodged in the houfe of one Sha- 
rik, who was then fick, ſent a meſſenger to Sharik, 
letting him know that he intended to vifit him on 
a certain day. Sharik immediately came to a reſolu- 
tion to receive him, and appointed Moflem a place in 
the corner of the room whence he might ruſh out up- 
on Obeidallah and kill him. The viſit was according- 
ly made; but Moſlem's heart failing him, the gover- 
nor eſcaped: Hani, however, in whoſe houſe Moſlem 
had firſt lodged, was impriſoned by Obeidallah. Up- 
on the news of this, Moſlem aſſembled about 4000 
men, and beſieged Obeidallah in the caſtle. The go- 
vernor, however, not in the leaſt diſpirited, made a 
ſpeech to Moſlem's followers, which had ſuch an ef- 
fect upon them, that they all deſerted him except a- 
bout 30. By the favour of the night, Moſlem eſcaped 
to a poor woman's eottage in the neighbourhood ; but 
being betrayed by her ſon, Obeidallah ſent a detach- 
ment of 80 horſe to ſeize him. Moſlem made a gal- 
lant reſiſtance, and thrice cleared the houſe of them; 
but being at laſt overpowered with numbers, and grie- 
vouſly wounded, he was taken and brought to af. 
While on the road, he endeavoured to fend an account 
of his bad ſucceſs to Hoſein, then, as he ſuppoſed, on 
the road to Cufa; but without ſucceſs. When arrived 
at the caſtle, he begged a draught of water : but thoſe 
who ſtood by told him he ſhould have none till he drank 
the hamim, or boiling liquor, which the Mahometans 
pretend is drunk by the damned in hell ; and ſoon af- 


ter this, being brought before the governor, he was 


beheaded along with Hani, and both their heads ſent 


as 
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a 
as a preſent to Vezid. | 

Hoſein, in the mean time, was preparing to ſet out 

for Cufa, having received the moſt fayourable advices 
rom Moſlem, of whoſe fate he was ignorant, and who 
had ſent him a liſt of 140,000 men that were ready to 
obey his orders. This the wiſeſt of his friends repre- 
ſented as a deſperate enterprize, and intreated him to 
drop it, or at leaſt to defer his journey till he ſhould be 
better aſſured of ſucceſs : but Hoſein was deaf to all 
ſalutary counſel ; nay, he could not, by the moſt ear- 
neſt intreaties, be prevailed upon to forbear taking his 
wives and children along with him. The conſequences 
of this obſtinacy may be eaſily imagined : Obeidallah 
diſpatched firſt 1000, and then 2 men againſt him; 
with orders, however, not to offer any violence to him, 
provided he ſubmitted himſelf. To theſe terms the 
infatuated Hoſein would not agree : he offered indeed 
to return home, if Obeidallah would permit ; but that 
not being granted, he deſperately engaged the troops 
of Obeidallah, and was after long reſiſtance cut in 
ieces with all his men. His head was brought to O- 
Peidalah, who ſtruck it over the mouth with a ſtick, 
and treated it with great contempt. He was alſo inclined 
to have put his family to death; but probably feared 
an inſurrection, as the people of Cufa expreſſed great 
reſentment on account of Hoſein's death ; nor was it at 
all agreeable to the khalif Yezid, who treated the fa- 
mily of the unfortunate Hoſein with the greateſt kind- 
neſs. | 

This year, the 61 of the Hegira, Yezid appointed 
Salem Ebn Ziyad governor of r who, ſoon 
after entering upon the government, made an irruption 
into the Turkiſh territories. He took his wife along 
with him in this expedition, who was delivered of a 
child in the neighbourhood of Samarcand; on which 
occaſion ſhe is ſaid to have borrowed ſome jewels from 
the prince of Sogd's lady, which ſhe afterwards carried 
off with her. In the mean time, Salem detached Mo- 
halleb with a conſiderable body of troops to Khowa- 
razm, the principal city of the Turks or Tartars in 
thoſe parts, from which he extorted the immenſe ſum 
of 50,000,000 pieces of money ; from whence advan- 
cing to Samarcand, he forced the inhabitants of that 
city alſo to pay him an immenſe ſum ; and then reti- 
red, with little Joſs, into the province he governed. 

In the mean time, Abdallah Ebn Zobeir, finding 
himſelf, by the death of Hoſein, at the head of the 
partizans of the houſe of Haſhem, who were greatly 
oppreſſed by Yezid, began in earneſt to aſpire to the 
khalifat. As he had therefore never owned the autho- 
rity of Yezid, he now openly declared againſt him, 
and was proclaimed khalif at Medina ſoon after the ar- 
rival of Hoſein's family in that place. Soon after his 
inauguration, to render himſelf the more popular, he 
expatiated on the circumſtances of Hoſein's death, 
which indeed were very tragical, and repreſented the 
Cufans as the moſt abandoned and perfidious villains 
upon earth. This went ſo well down with the citizens 
of Mecca and Medina, that they flocked to him in great 
numbers, ſo that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
a conſiderable force. The khalif Vezid being inform- 
ed of his progreſs, ſwore he would have him in chains; 
and accordingly ſent a filver collar for him to Mer- 
wan, then governor of Medina : but the intereſt of 


Abdallah was now ſo ſtrong, that he laughed at the 
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menaces both of the khalif and Merwan. N | 2. iv 
governor of Mecca, though he ſecretly Eee 4 "wy Arabia | l 
thought it good policy, as matters then ſtood, to keer ſiv 
up a good underſtanding with Abdallah : but this 5 ac 
ming to the ears of Vezid, he depoſed the governor; F 
appointing in his place Walid Ebn Otbah, à man «x ra 
known fidelity, and a bitter enemy of Abdallah. The co 
new governor, therefore, immediately on his acceſſion Ph 
uſed all his art and ſſcill to circumvent Abdallah; but ce 
to no purpoſe, as the latter was always on his guard th 

This conduct, however, giving him great diſguſt, hs 
well as terrible apprehenſions, he wrote to the khalif his 
informing him that all the diſturbances were owing to bu 
the untractable diſpoſition of Walid; and that, if he tro 
would ſend a perſon of a different character, peace Ti 
would ſoon be reſtored. This letter the khalif very in- 40 
judiciouſly gave ear to, and diſmiſſed his faithful go- be 
vernor, appointing in his room one who was totally un- ant 
qualified for that poſt. The people of Medina, now {ca 
having freſh intelligence of Yezid's diſſolute manner of iy Wa 
life, renounced their allegiance to him, and formally , ' dds. Ve 
depoſed him in a very ——— manner. Aſter they — Hi 
had aſſembled in the moſque, about the ulpit there, wy - Er: 
one of them ſaid, © I lay aſide Yezid as I do this tur- or 
bant,” and immediately threw his turbant on the off 
ground. Another ſaid, „I put away Yezid as I do the 
this ſhoe,” caſting away his ſhoe at the ſame time. . That 
Theſe examples being followed by others, there was a — 
large heap of ſhoes and turbants almoſt inſtantly form- ad Wa 
ed upon the ſpot. They then diſmiſſed Yezid's go- his 
vernor, and baniſhed from the city all the friends and une 
dependents of the houſe of Ommiyah. Theſe, to the the 
number'of about 1000, took refuge in the houſe of loo 
Merwan Ebn Al Hakem, where they were ſo cloſely ; 
beſieged by Abdallah's party, that they found them- fol 
ſelves obliged to ſend to Yezid for immediate aſſiſtance; On 
acquainting him, that if they were not ſuccoured, they vor 
muſt all inevitably periſh. The khalif, though he won- ny 
dered that ſuch a number of men ſhould ſuffer them- 0 
ſelves to be ſo cooped up without making the leaſt re- ab] 
ſiſtance, diſpatched Moſlem Ebn Okba to Medina, with GOP 
a conſiderable body of troops, to quell the diſturban- Tn 
ces. He ordered him to ſpare Ali the ſon of Hoſein vo 
and his family, as they had no hand at all in the diſ- ted 
turbances.: then he was to ſummon the town of Me. Cu 
dina to ſurrender for three days ſueceſſively; which if 8 
they refuſed, he was to take it by ſtorm, and give it * 
up to be plundered by the ſoldiers for three whole days. i, PIE 
The inhabitants of Medina, being now ſenſible of nia, te 
their danger, ſuffered the friends, of the houſe of Om- . 
miyah to withdraw quietly out of the city; tho', be- 2995 
fore they departed, a promiſe was extorted from them ” 
not to appear in arms againſt the reigning faction. wk 
Moſlem, in the mean time, advanced ko, a the city a 
1 


at the head of 5000 foot and 12,000 horſe; and having 
ſummoned it according to his inſtructions, upon its re- 
fuſal, made the 5 preparations for an attack. 
The garriſon, however, for a conſiderable time, made 
a vigorous defence; but at laſt, moſt of the Anſars 
and principal officers being killed, the Arabs propoſed uf 
a capitulation. Moſlem, however, would hearken to Me 
no terms, and inſiſted on their ſurrendering at diſere- ret | 
tion; which being refuſed, he entered the city after a 5 fc 
faint reſiſtance, Ali was treated with great reſpect; if; 
but all the men that had carried arms were put to iy 
{word, 
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e, {word, and Moſlem ſuffered his troops to raviſh 1000 
women, and to pillage the city for three days ſucceſ- 
Gvely, Thoſe that eſcaped the ſlaughter he forced to 
acknowledge themſelves the ſlaves and vaſſals of Yezid. 
For this extreme ſeverity he was ſurnamed by the A- 
rabs, A Muſrif, or the EE and ever after 
«<16dered as an impious perſon, eſpecially as the pro- 
phet had declared that the wrath of God ſhould moſt 
certainly remain upon thoſe who ſacked or plundered 
the city of Medina, 

After the reduction of Medina, Moſlem directed 
his courſe to Mecca, where Abdallah then reſided ; 
hut he died by the way, and the command of the 
troops devolved upon Hoſein Ebn Thamir Al Selwi. 
This general advanced to Mecca, which he belieged for 
40 days, battering the town with ſuch fury, that he 
beat down a great part of the famous temple there, 
and burnt the reſt ; nor would the city itſelf have e- 
ſcaped the ſame fate, had not an end been put to the 

uh war by the arrival of certain accounts of the death of 

{des. Yezid, who departed this life in the 64h year of the 
Hegira, anſwering to the year 684 of the Chriſtian 
zra, having lived 39, and reigned three years and fix 
or eight months. On the news of his death, Hoſein 
offered to take the oath of allegiance to Abdallah; but 
the latter at that time durſt not truſt him, of which he 

bs had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to repent. 

e Yezid was ſucceeded by his ſon Moawiyah II. who 

#114 was proclaimed khalif at Damaſcus the fame day that 

his father died; but, being of a weakly conſtitution, and 
unable to bear the fatigues of government, reſigned 
the crown ſix weeks after his inauguration, and died 
oon after, without naming a fee. 

This abdication having Teft the Moſlem empire ab- 
{olutely without a maſter, great commotions enſued. 
On the death of Yezid, Obeidallah Ebn Ziyad, go- 
nor of Baſrah, repreſented to the citizens that they 
»ght to chooſe a protector till a new Fhalif ſhould be 
-noten; and if the perſon ſo choſen ſhould be diſagree- 
ie to them, they might then remain in a ſtate Ky in- 
le pendeney under the protector whom they had choſen. 
The inhabitants, perceiving the drift of this ſpeech, 
:ompl:mented him with that honour; which he accep- 
ied with ſeeming difficulty : but, ſending a deputy to 
Cutz, the inhabitants of that city not only refuſed to 
acknowledge his authority, but threw duſt and gravel 

Ale his meſſenger. This coming to the ears of the peo- 
% ble of Baſrah, they not only deprived Obeidallah of 
, the dignity they bad newly conferred upon him, but 
even expelled him the city. Nor could he prevail up- 
on the Najari, a tribe of Anſars, to eſpouſe his quarrel, 
nor even vpon his own relations, though he diſtributed 
among them great part of the ſixteen millions of pieces 
of money which he had found in the treaſury of Baſra, 
and kept the remainder to himſelf. Nay, ſo odious 
had he rendered himſelf to all ranks, on account of his 
cruelties, particularly the death of Hoſein the ſon of 
Ali, that his brother Abdallah was unable to protect 
im from the fury of the populace, though he kept 
lim concealed in womens cloaths, and diftributed a- 
mong the mob 200,000 pieces of money. He was 
therefore at laſt conſtrained to leave the city, attended 
Va guard of 100 men. Immediately after his de- 
parture, the mob plundered his houſe, and purſued him, 


0 ot 1 was obliged to exchange his camel for an 
8 


I 


1 


aſs, and thus with the utmoſt difficulty eſcaped into Arabia. 

Syria. 1 
"= the mean time, Hoſein Ebn Thamir, being re- 

turned into Syria with the forces under his command, 

gave a faithful account of the ſituation of affairs in A- 

rabia to Merwan Ebn Al Hakem. He alſo acquainted 

him of the offer he had made to Abftlallah of the oath 

of allegiance, which the latter had refuſed, or at leaſt 

would not come to Damaſcus in order to be inveſted 

with the ſupreme authority there. On this account he 


. adviſed Merwan to take care of himſelf and the reſt 


of the houſe of Ommiyah, who had fled to Damaſcus 
after their expulſion from Medina. On this diſcourſe, 
Merwan was inclined to ſubmit to Abdallah ; but was 
diverted from it by Obeidallah, who inſiſted that no 
ſuperior ought to be acknowledged by Merwan, who 
was at the head of the Koreiſh. The people of Da- 
maſcus had conſtituted Dahak Ebn Kais their protec- 
tor, who inclined to Abdallah. The Baſrans were at 
this juncture entirely in tumult and confuſion, not be- 
ng able to agree about a protector after the expulſion 
of Obeidallah ; fo that at Jaſt they wrote to Abdallah, 
offering him the government of their territory. This he 
accepted, but could not be prevailed upon to ſtir from 
Mecca ; nor could Merwan be perſuaded to ſuffer any 
of the Syrians to perform the ba to Mecca, leſt 
they ſhould join Abdallah, and thereby contribute to 
his excluſion from the throne. 132 
In the midſt of this confuſion Abdallah might have Merwan 
eaſily ſecured the khalifat to himſelf, had he not with _ + — pm 
the utmoſt imprudence as well as inhumanity given . 
orders for the extermination of the houſe of Ommiyah. 
This ruined his affairs; for they being now obliged to 
provide for their own ſafety, Merwan was proclaimed 
khalif at Damaſcus; and thus the whole Moſlem empire 
was rent into two potent factions, the one under Mer- 
wan, and the other under Abdallah. 
We have already obſerved, that Dahak Ebn Kais 
inclined to favour Abdallah. This he continued to do 
after Merwan was proclaimed khalif, inſomuch that a 
battle ſoon enſued: between his followers and thoſe of 
Merwan, in which Dahak was defeated and killed; and 
thus Merwan became maſter of all the province of Sy- 
ria. Soon after this victory, Merwan advanced with a 
conſiderable body of troops towards Egypt; but ſent 
before him Amru Ebn Said with a detachment, in or- 
der to facilitate his paſſage. "That general having de- 
feated Abdalrahman, Abdallah's lieutenant, in ſeveral 
briſk actions, he at laſt ſurrendered the whole country 
to Merwan for a ſum of money, and retired with the 
Arabs under his command to Hejaz. The Syrian 
troops, therefore, immediately took poſſeſſion of that 
country, and obliged the inhabitants to take an oath 
of allegiance to Merwan, who, having appointed his 
ſon Abdalazziz to preſide over Egypt, returned with 
the greateſt part of his forces to Damaſcus. Here he 133 
was informed that Abdallah had diſpatched againſt him Abdallah's 
his brother Muſab with a conſiderable army. Againft ae: de- 
bim Merwan diſpatched Amru Ebn Said ; who, having 1 
ſoon come up with him, gave him a total defeat, and 5 
diſperſed his troops in ſuch a manner, that Muſab found 
it impoſſible to rally them again. 134 
In the 65th year of the Hegira, the inhabitants of The Cufans 
Cufa, pretending to be feized with remorſe of con- revolt, 
ſcience for their treachery to Hoſein the ſon of Ali, 
4 C raiſed 
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Arabia. raiſed an inſurrection againſt boch the Khalifs, and Zobeir; but he, juſtly ſuſpecting his lincerity, by 2 Ami; 

: therefore aſſembled a body of 16,000 men, under the ſtratagem cut off near 3000 of his men. Upon this di. Ari 
Toined by command of one Soliman, who was to revenge the death faſter, Al Mokhtar, fearing the houſe of Ali might be 
Al Mokh- of Hoſein upon Obeidallah Ebn Ziyad and his adhe- intimidated, ſent a letter to Mahomet Ebn Hanifyah, 


Anbia. 


t l 
„ tar. rents. But while Soliman and his troops remained yet one of that family, in which he offered his aſſiſtauce kid 
[| inactive, Al Mokhtar, who had ſerved under Abdallah, with a powerful army. This offer Mahomet declineq, v:.. M5" { 
| and was diſguſted at not having been promoted as he declaring himſelf only for pacific meaſures ; but though ſip of | 
| expected, arrived at Cufa, and, repreſenting the inca- he and all the reſt of Ali's family behaved in the moſt . 5 F 
[| pacity of Soliman, who indeed appears to have been peaceable manner, Abdallah did not think himſelf ſafe a 

| totally unfit for ſuch an enterprize, offered to take the till they owned his authority. He therefore impriſoned 

| command upon himſelf. This, however, was refuſed; them, together with 17 of the principal citizens of | 
and as Al Mokhtar had no opinion of Soliman's mili- Cufa, whom he threatened to put to death, and after. a 
1 tary capacity, he found means to draw off 2000 of wards burn their bodies, if they did not within a limit. f 
| his troops; while 10,000 more choſe rather to vio- ed time take an oath of allegiance to him. Al Mokhtar a 
ql late the oaths they had taken, than run the riſk of being informed of the diſtreſſed ſituation they were in, _— 
[| 136 being cut to pieces by a ſuperior enemy. Soliman, ſent a body of 750 horſe to Mecca, under Abu Ab. r y 
| Soliman's However, put. a good face upon the matter; and, telling dallah, to releaſe them. 'That general not only execu- 42 | 
{ 8 his troops that they were to fight for another world ted his orders with great bravery, but took Abdallah 0 
| Tanna and not this, ſet forward to invade Syria with the 4000 himſelf priſoner, whom he would have cut to pieces on 1 
who remained with him: but being advanced as far as the ſpot, had he not been releaſed at the interceſſion of d. 
8 | Ekſas upon the Euphrates, he found that he had loſt Mahomet, who for the preſent adjuſted the differences w 
| 1000 men by deſertion; nor was he joined by the Se- to the mutual ſatisfaction of all parties. After this re. cc 
(f paratiſts of Baſra and Al Madayen, mou they had conciliation, Abu Abdallah, or rather Mahomet him- ti 
1 promiſed him a reinforcement. Firmly perſuaded, how- ſelf, diſtributed among 4000 of Ali's friends a ſum of in 
| \ ever, that his cauſe was the cauſe of heaven, Soliman money brought for that purpoſe, in order to indemnif 29 
continued his march all night, and next day arrived at them for the loſſes they had ſuſtained. Thus the friends br 
the tomb of Hoſein, where his men performed their of Ali were happily delivered, when only two days of pe 
\ devotions with ſuch enthuſiaſm of penitence, that one the time granted them by Abdallah remained, and a fu 
| preſent ſwore he never ſaw ſuch crowding about the ſufficient quantity of wood and other combuſtibles was du 
f black ſtone in the temple of Mecca itſelf. —Continuing collected, in order to conſume their bodies. Notwith- be 
{till to advance, he received a friendly letter from Ab- ſtanding the reconciliation, however, that had lately W. 
dallah Ebn Vezid, the governor of Cufa, adviſing him taken place, Mahomet Ebn Hanifyah thought proper A 
to return, and repreſenting to him the folly of enga- to poſt himſelf on a mountain near Mecca with a body ov 
ing ſo powerful an army as would be ſent againit of 4000 men. 0 
him: with an handful of men : but Soliman, imaginin 'The Cufans having received advice before Merwan's ire an 
that he was only recalled in order to ſupport Abdalla} death, that he had ſent Obeidallah with a powerful edand a 
Ebn Zobeir in his pretenſions to the khalifat, 3 army towards their city, and even given him permil- a! 
in his reſolution of penetrating into Syria, He told ſion to plunder jt in caſe it ſhould be taken, appointed th 
his troops, that they would never be nearer the two Yezid Ebn Ares, a man of undaunted courage, to op- ga 
Hoſeins (Hoſein, and his brother Haſan, to whom alſo poſe him; but Merwan dying before Obeidallah could to 
the Shiites give that name) than they were at preſent; execute his commiſſion, an end was put for the preſent th 
and that, ſhould they at this time meet with death, to this expedition. 'The memory of it, however, {till oF 
they would be in a ſtate of repentance, and conſequent- remained; and Al Mokhtar, to whom Obeidallah was Ke 
ly could never die in a more proper time; and after perſonally obnoxious, aſſembled a body of troops to I 
137 this ſpeech, continuing ſtill to advance, he was at laſt act offenſively againſt him, and even againſt the Syrian |, f ful 
f He is cut in met by Obeidallah at the head of 20,000 horſe, who, Khalif himſelf, in caſe he ſhould ſupport Obeidallah. A- Ing | 
| I his ons after an obſtinate engagement, cut to pieces Soliman mong other preparations for this enterprize, Al Mokh- Al dal 
J 133 and all his troops, tar cauſed a kind of portable throne to be made, tell- . his 
| | Merwan Soon after this deciſive action died the Khalif Mer- ing his troops, that “ it would be of the ſame uſe to cit 
| dies. wan, after he had gee eleven months. He is ſaid them that the ark was to the children of Iſrael.“ It wh 
| by ſome authors to have been poifoned by his wife was therefore carried on a mule before the troops that mil 
| | Zeinab, Moawiyah's widow. Her he had married, with were to march againſt Obeidallah, and the following kh 


a promiſe that her ſon Khaled ſhould ſucceed him; but prayer ſaid before it: O God! grant that we may 
afterwards altering the ſucceſſion in favour of his own ſive long in thy obedience ; help us, and do not for- 
x ſon Abdalmalec, young Khaled reproached him with get us, 4 protect vs.” This expedient was ſo well 
i | his breach of promiſe : upon this, Merwan calling him adapted to the hot-headed enthuſiaſts who com oſed 1 
1 baſtard, the child complained to his mother, who, to be Al Mokhtar's army, that they attacked Obeida lah's on 
revenged for this affront, is ſaid to have poiſoned him, camp, defeated him, and gained a complete victory. 115 
or ſmothered him with a pillow. Obeidallah himſelf was killed in the action, his head 

In the beginning of the khalifat of Abdalmalec, Al ſent to Al Mokhtar, and his body reduced to aſhes.— 
Mokhtar, . had been impriſoned by the governor By this victory the ſectaries were rendered ſo formi- 


of Cufa, was releaſed at the interceſhon of Abdallah 
Ebn Omar, who had married his ſiſter. The year fol- 
lowing, having put himſelf at the head of the Shiite 
ſectaries, he ſent propoſals of alliance to Abdallah Ebn 


dable, that Nifibin or Niſibis, and ſeveral other cities, 
ſurrendered to them without oppoſition, They now 
began to entertain thoughts of depoſing both the Kha: 


lifs, and placing on the Moſlem throne one of mw 


143 
Moch- 
* cated 


ale ſab, fled to the caſtle of Cufa, where he defended him- 
uſd. (.1f with great bravery for ſome time; but _ at laſt 


143 
reid 
tes 
wited yah, and acknowledging no government ſpiritual or 
be temporal, they committed terrible ravages in every part 


14 
„ne and the province of Kerman. Here having received 


mad a reinforcement, they returned into the province of 
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inf. mily of Ali; but all their hovering hopes were ſoon 


f-uſtrated by the defeat and death of Al Mokhtar by 
Muſab brother to Abdallah Ebn Zobeir. Al Mokhtar, 


aſter being defeated in a general engagement by Mu- 


killed, his men, to the number of 1000, ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, and were all of them put to the ſword on 
account of the outrages they had committed. 

The next year, the 68"h of the Hegira, the Azara- 
kites, ſo denominated from Nafe Ebn Al Azarak, the 
author of their ſe&, having afſembled a conſiderable 
force, made an irruption into Irak. They advanced 
almoſt to the gates of Cufa, and penetrated to Al Ma- 
dayen. Being ſworn enemies of the houſe of Ommi- 


of the Moſtem territories through which they paſſed. 
They carried their exceſſes to fuch a height as to mur- 
der all the people they met with, to rip open wamen 
with child, and commit every ſpecies of cruelty that 
could be invented upon the inhabitants without diſtine- 
tion. The governor of Mawſel and Meſopotamia, be- 
ing informed of theſe unparallelled outrages, marched 
againſt them with a body of troops, and carried on a 
briſk war with them for eight months. During this 
period their leader Nafe Ebn Al Azarak died; and was 
ſucceeded by Katri Ebn Al Fojat, under whoſe con- 
duct they continued their depredations. Muſab not 
being pleaſed with his lieutenant's management of the 
war, recalled him, and ſent in his place one Omar Ebn 
Abdallah Temimi, who gave the Azarakites a great 
overthrow at Naiſabur in Khoraſan, put many of them 
to the ſword, and purſued the reſt as far as Iſpahan 


Ahwaz, and did incredible damage to the country 
through which they paſſed. But _ advancing a- 
gainſt them a ſecond time, they retired at his approach 
to Al Madayen, ravaging the diſtrict belonging to 
the city in a dreadful manner. However, Omar pur- 
ſuing them thither alſo, they fled into the province of 
Kerman, and thence gradually diſperſed themfelves. 
This year there was a grievous famine in Syria, which 
ſuſpended all military operations. 

The next year, being the 6g*Þ of the Hegira, Ab- 
dalmalee left Damaſcus, to march againſt Muſab. In 
his abſence he left Amru Ebn Said governor of the 
city; but he immediately ſeized upon it for himſelf, 
which obliged the khalif to return. After ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes had happened between ſome detachments of the 
khalif*s troops with thoſe of Amru, a pacification was 
concluded at the interceſſion of the women : but Ab- 


ni. dalmalec barbarouſly put Amru to death with his own 


hand, notwithſtanding his promiſe ; and was immedi- 
ately ſeized with ſuch a tremor, that he loſt the uſe of 
almoſt all his faculties, and was obliged to be laid in 
bed. In the mean time the palace was attacked by 
Yahyah, Amru's brother, at the head of 1000 ſlaves. 

iter a warm diſpute, they forced open the gates, 
killed ſeveral of the guards, and were upon the point 
of entering the palace, when the people within threw 
Amru's head among them. This ſo cooled their ar- 
dour, that they deſiſted from the attempt; and ſome 
money having been afterwards diſtributed among them, 


they retired. So great, however, was Abdalmalec's Arabia. 
avarice, that, after the tumult was appeaſed, he recal- 
led all the money which had been diſtributed, and com- 
manded it to be depoſited in the public treaſury. 146 
In the J7oth year of the Hegira, the Greeks made Diſgraceful 
an irruption into Syria; and Abdalmalec having occa- treaty np 
ſion for all his forces to act againſt Abdallah Ebn Zo- the Greeks: 
beir, was obliged to pay a tribute of 1000 dinars per 
day, according to Theophanes, and ſend every year 
365 ſlaves and as many horſes to Conſtantinople. In 
this treaty it was alſo ſtipulated, that the revenues of 
Cyprus, Armenia, and Heria, ſhould be equally divi- 
ded between the khalif and the Greek emperor. 147 
Abdalmalec, being now at leiſure to purſue his in- Muſab de- 
tended expedition againſt Muſab, marched againſt him es * 
in perſon; and having arrived at Maſken, a ſmall town Abdel 
on the frontiers of + addon where he was waited lec. 
for by Muſab, the latter was defeated through the 
treachery of his troops, and himſelf killed. After the 
battle, Abdalmalec repaired to Cufa, where he was re- 
ceived with the utmoſt ſubmiſſion; and people of all 
ranks came in crowds to take the oath of allegiance to 
him. He then ordered vaſt ſums of money to be diſ- 
tributed among them, and gave a ſplendid entertain- 
ment to his new ſubjects, to which even the meaneſt of 
them were not refuſed admittance. During this enter- 
tainment, the unfortunate Muſab's head was preſented 
to the khalif; upon which one of the company took 
occaſion to ſay to him, „I ſaw Hoſein's head in this 
ſame caſtle preſented to Obeidallah; Obeidallah's to Al 
Mokhtar; Al Mokhtar's to Muſab; and now at laſt 
Muſab's to yourſelf.” This obſervation ſo affected the 
khalif, that, either to avert the ill omen, or from ſome 
other motive, he ordered the caftle to be immediately 
demoliſhed. Abdallah Ebn Zobeir, in the mean time, 
having received the melancholy news of the defeat and 
death of his brother, aſſembled the people of Mecca, 
and from the pulpit made a ſpeech ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion. He alſo did his utmoſt to put Mecca in a 
roper poſture of defence, expecting a ſpeedy viſit from 
his formidable competitor, who now gave law to Irak, 
Syria, and Egypt, without controul. 
Soon after Abdalmalec's return to Damaſcus, he ap- 
ointed his brother Baſhar governor of Cufa; and Kha- 
Jed Ebn Abdallah, governor of Baſra. The latter had 
no ſooner entered upon his office, than he indiſcreetly 
removed from the command of the army Al Mohalleb, 
one of the greateſt generals of the age; appointing in 
his room Abdalaziz. who was greatly his inferior in 
military ſkill, Of this diſmiſſion the Azarakites being 
informed, they immediately attacked Abdalaziz, en- 
tirely defeated him, and took his wife priſoner. A diſ- 
ute ariſing among the victors about the price of that 
= one of them, to end it, immediately cut off her 
head. Upon this diſaſter, Khaled was commanded to 
replace Al Mohalleb, which he did; and having in con- 148 
junction with him attacked the Azarakites, forced their Azarakites 
camp, and entirely defeated them. eſeated. 
In the 724 year of the Hegira, Abdalmalec having 
no enemy to contend with but Abdallah Ebn Zobeir, 
made great preparations for an invaſion of Hejaz, gi- 
ving the command of the army to be employed on this 
occaſion to Al Hejaj, one of his moſt warlike and elo- 
quent captains. Before that | ren had put his army 
in march for Mecca, he offered his protection to all the 
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Arabia, Arabs there that would accept of it. Abdallah being 

ſp informed of the enemy's approach, ſent out ſeveral par- 

ties of horſe to reconnoitre, and give him intelligence 

of their motions. Between theſe and ſome of Al He- 

jaj's advanced guards ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened, in 

which Abdallah's men had generally the worſt. This 

| encouraged Al Hejaj to ſend to the Khalif for a rein- 

1 forcement, his troops amounting to no more than 2000 

men, who were inſufficient for reducing Mecca, He 

| aſſured him at the ſame time, that Abdallah's fierce- 

neſs was very much abated, and that his men deſerted 

| to him daily. The khalif, upon this, ordered a reinforce- 

149 ment of 5000 men under the command of Tharik Ebn 

_—_— Amer; but, notwithſtanding this additional ſtrength, 

Hejai, Va he made but little progreſs in the ſiege for ſome time. 

While he battered the temple of Mecca with his ma- 

chines, it thundered and lightened jo dreadfully, that 

the Syrians were ſtruck with terror, and refuſed to play 

them any longer upon that edifice. Upon this, Al He- 

Jaj ſtuck the corner of lis veſt into his girdle, and put- 

ting into it one of the ſtones that was to be diſcharged 

out of the catapults, ſlang it into the town, and this 

occaſioned the recommencement of the operations, The 

next morning, the Syrians were annoyed by freſh ſtorms, 

which killed 12 men, and quite diſpiritel them. Al 

Hejaj, however, animated them, by obſerving that he 

was a ſon of 'Tehama; that this was the ſtorm of Te- 

hama, and that their adverſaries ſuffered as much as 

, they. The day following, ſome of Abdallah's men 

were killed by a very violent ſtorm, which gave Al He- 

jaj a farther opportunity of animating his troops. At 

laſt, Abdallah, having been deſerted by moſt of his 

friends, 10,000 of the inhabitants of Mecca, and even 

by his own ſons Hamza and Khobeib, defired to know 

his mother's ſentiments as to what courſe he was to take. 

He repreſented to her, that he was almoſt entirely a- 

bandoned by his ſubjects and relations; that the few 

who perſiſted in their fidelity to him could ſcarce en- 

able him to defend the city any longer; and that the 

Syrian khalif would grant him any terms he ſhould 

think fit to demand. His mother, however, being of an 

inflexible reſolution, and not able to bear the thoughts 

of ſeeing her fon reduced to the rank of a private per- 

ſon, being herſelf the daughter of Abu Becr the firſt 

khalif, adviſed him by no means to ſurvive the ſove- 

| regntys of which he was on the point of being depri- 

n ved. This advice being agreeable to his own ſentiments, 

0 he reſolved to die in defence of the place. In purſu— 

f ance of this reſolution, he defended the city, to the a- 

mazement of the beſiegers, for ten days, though deſti- 

tute of arms, troops, and fortifications. At laſt, ha- 

| ving taken a final leave of his mother, and being ani- 

| mated by deſpair, he made a ſally upon the enemy, de- 

159 ſtroyed a great number of them with his own hand, 

M Abdallah and was at length killed fighting valiantly upon the 

0 killed, ſpot. At the laſt interview he had with his mother, ſhe 

| is ſaid to have defired him to put off a coat of mail he 

= had on for his defence; and, in order to inſpire him with 

4 the greater fortitude, ſhe gave him a draught in which 

a whole pound of muſk had been infuſed. Al Hejaj 

ordered his head to be cut off, and his body to be af- 

fixed to a croſs; and by reaſon of the muſk he had drank, 
the body emitted a grateful odour for ſeveral days. 

By the reduction of Mecca, and the death of Ab- 

dallah Ebn Zobeir, Abdalmalec remained ſole maſter 


of the Moſlem empire ; he ſuſtained a great loſs how. 
ever next year, in having an army of 100,000 men to. 
tally cut off by the Khazarians in Armenia, The - 
vernor, however, having marched in perſon againſt 
them at the head of only 40,000 men, Gat all choſen 
troops, penetrated into the heart of Armenia, defeat. Kl. 
ed and diſperſed a large body of the Khazarians, drove — 
them into their temples, and reduced them to aſhes, 
One of his generals alſo defeated an army of 80,000 155 
Kharazians at the Iron or Caſpian gates, and de- Lac ki 
ſtroyed a great number of them, obliging the reſt to 
embrace the Mahometan religion. * 
Al Hejaj, in conſequence of his ſervices, was made Cruelty 
governor, firſt of Medina, and then of Irak, Khorafan, *! Hef 
and Sijiſtan; in all which places he behaved with the 
greateſt cruelty. OY entered the city of Cufa 
muffled up in his turbant, he was ſurrounded by crowds 
of people who preſſed forward to ſee him. He told 
them their curioſity would ſoon be gratified; which he 
effectually did, by aſcending the pulpit, and treating 
them in a very coarſe manner; ſwearing that he would 
make the wicked bear his own burden, and fit him with 
his own ſhoe; and telling them, among other things, 
that “ he imagined he ſaw the head; of men ripe and 
ready to be gathered, and turbants and beards be- 
ſprinkled with blood.” At Baſra he made a ſpeech 
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much to the ſame purpoſe; and, to give the inhabi- Qhebih's vs 
tants a taſte of his diſcipline, cauſed one of them who bor and 
had been informed againft as a rebel to be beheaded Geuth, 


on the ſpot, without any trial. So great indeed was 
the abhorrence in which he was held by thoſe over 
whom he preſided, that having once recommended 
himſelf to the prayers of a religious Moſlem, the latter 
inſtantly prayed that it would pleaſe God to kill Al 
Hejaj quickly; “ for nothing, ſaid he, could be more 
advantageous for himſelf or the people.” In confe- 
quence of theſe cruelties, rebellions were ſoon raiſed a- 
gainſt him; but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed, and Al He- 
jaj continued in the full enjoyment of all his employ- 
ments till he died. 153 

In the 56*h year of the Hegira, one Saleh Ebn Marj, Sache 


153 
lo pratitude 
bf the re- 
bels. 


a hot- headed enthuſiaſt, and Shebib Ebn Zeid, a Kha- 5% 
rejite, took up arms againſt the khalif. They had con- 
ſpired againſt him the year before, when on a pilgrimage 

to Mecca; and Al Hejaj had been ordered to feize them: 
but at that time they found means to make their eſcape; 
and having now aſſembled about 120 men, Saleh was 
proclaimed emperor of the faithful at Daras in Meſopo- 
tamia. The governor ſoon received intelligence of 
their motions; and ordered a body of 500 men, under 
the command of one Adi, to march againſt them : but 
that general, being afraid to attack them notwithſtand- 

ing his ſuperiority in numbers, demanded a reinforce- 
ment. He therefore was ſupplied with 500 more 
troops, with which he advanced to Daras : but being 
ſtill afraid of the rebels, he entered into negotiations 
with them; during which they attacked him, entirely 
defeated his army, and made themſelves maſters of his 1 
camp. Upon this the governor ſent a detachment of Ther! 
1500 horſe againſt them; but the rebels, notwith - Ven. 
ſtanding the ſmallneſs of their number, defended them- 
felves in ſuch a manner, that the khalif's troops were 
forced to diſmount, and fight on foot. The engage- 
ment continued till night; when the rebels, finding 


themſclves unable to contend. with ſuch numbers, reti. 
re 
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red to Mawſel. After this, Al Hejaj being informed 
that they had taken poſt at Daſcara, ſent againſt them 
an army of 5000 men. The rebels, 2 of this for- 
ut were ſo 

cloſely purſued, that they found themſelves obliged to 
ſtand an engagement at Modbaj, a ſmall village on the 
Tigris. Saleh's forces, conſiſting only of three compa- 
nies of zo men each, were ſoon thrown into diſorder, 
and himſelf killed: but Shebib made an excellent re- 
treat to a neighbouring caſtle; from whence he ſallied 
out at midnight on the Khalif's forces, penetrated to the 
very heart of the camp, where he wounded the gene- 
ral himſelf, and diſperſed the greateſt part of his army. 
After this victory, the rebels became terrible even 
to Al Hejaj himſelf, whom they afterwards defeated in 
ſeveral engagements, and, taking advantage of his be- 
ing at Baſra, made themſelves maſters of Cufa with 
little oppoſition. Al Hejaj was now conſtrained to 
write to the khalif for a ſtrong detachment of the Sy- 
rian troops, with which he advanced againſt Shebib, 
whoſe army bearing no proportion to that of Al He- 
jaj, the former was totally defeated, had his wife's 
brother killed in the action, and was obliged to fly in- 
to Kerman. Having refreſhed his men in this province, 
he again advanced to Ahwaz, where he was met by one 
of Al Hejaj's generals at the head of the Syrian army. 
Shebib defended himſelf with incredible valour, and 
ſeveral times repulſed the khalif's forces; but being o- 
verpowered by numbers, as his army conſiſted of no 
more than 600 men, he was at laſt put to flight, and, 
in paſſing a bridge was thrown off by his horſe and 
drowned. His body was drawn up by a net, and the 
head ſent to Al Hejaj, who was not a little pleaſed 
at the fight. After his death, the rebels quarrelled a- 
mong themſelves, ſo that the khalif's troops cut off the 
great part of them. The remainder, under Katri 
Ebn Fojat, fled to Tabreſtan. Here they were kind- 
ly received by Aſhid the king, who afligned them a 
part of his territories for their habitation. Here they 
had not been long ſettled, before they inſiſted upon 
Aſhid's either embracing Mahometaniſm, or paying 
them an annual trbute; which he — they drove 
him into Irak, where he implored the khalif's protection. 
Aſhid afterwards conducted a body of Moſlem troops 
into Tabreſtan, where they fell upon the rebels with 
ſuch fury, that they killed Katri himſelf, cut a great num- 
ber of his men to pieces, and took all the reſt priſoners. 
This year alſo (the 96" of the Hegira), money 
was firſt coined in Arabia. Before this time, the di- 
nars, or gold coins, had Greek inſcriptions ; and the 
dirhems, or filver ones, Perſic inſcriptions. The firſt e- 
rection of a mint in Arabia was occaſioned by the fol- 
lowing accident. Abdalmalec added to the letters he 
wrote to the Greek emperor, this ſhort paſſage of the 
Koran, “ Say, God is one,“ or © Say there is one 
God;” and then inſerted the year of the Hegira, with 
the name of the prophet, in ſuch a manner as gave the 
emperor great offence. Upon this, he wrote to Abdal- 
malec, deſiring him. to alter that manner of writing, 
or he would ſend him ſome coins in which the name 
of Mahomęt ſhould be mentioned in ſuch a manner as 
would not prove very agreeable. Abdalmalec now re- 
loved to coin money of his own; and accordingly ſome 
dirhems were this year ſtamped by. Al Hejaj, with 
the inſcription, Allah Samad, „God is eternal ;” 
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which gave great offence to the ſuperſtitions Moſſems, Arabia. 


as they imagined that the name of God would be 
thereby profaned by the touch of unclean perſons. 

In the 77/th year of the Hegira, the Arabs made an 
incurſion into the imperial territories, and had Lazica 
and Bernucium betrayed to them; and the next year 
they made themſelves maſters of Africa Propria, de- 


moliſhing the city of — ſo effectually, that ſcarce Guilty : 
emoliſhed. 


a veſtige of it was left. ey were ſoon driven out, 
however, by John the Patrician, a man of great valour 
and experience in war; but returning with a ſupe- 
rior force, they obliged John in his turn to fly to Con- 
ſtantinople. 

The 79h year of the Hegira is remarkable for no- 
thing but the rebellion of Abdalrahman in Perſia; who 


drove the Xhakan, or emperor of the Turks, Tartars, 


or Moguls, out of that country : but the following 
year, one of the Greek generals, named Heraclius, pe- 
netrated into Syria as far as Samoſata, and deftroyed 


200,000 Arabs, ravaging the country in a terrible 200,000 A- 


manner; and Abdalrahman was defeated and killed 
by Al Hejaj, after a great number of engagements, 
ſome ſay 81, and others 100. In the 83d year of the 
Hegira, the nobility of Armenia revolting, drove the 
Arabs out of that province ; but Mahomet, one of the 
khalif's generals, entering the country with a power- 
ful army, got the authors of the revolt into his hands, 
and cauſed them all to be burnt alive. Encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, the Moſlems invaded Cilicia under 
one Azar; but were, to the number of 10,000, cut 
in pieces by Heraclius; and the next year, having a- 
gain entered that country, 12,000 of them were de- 
ſtroyed by the ſame general, and the reſt forced to fly 


into their own country. 


In the 86" year of the Hegira died the khalif Abdalmalce 
He is ſaid to ©: 


Abdalmalec, after a reign of 21 years. 
have had ſuch a ſtinking breath, that the flies which 
accidentally ſettled on his lips were almoſt inſtantly 
ſtruck dead by it. He was ſucceeded by Al Walid, 
who greatly extended the Moſlem dominions. The firit 
year of his reign, one of his generals having paſſed the 
Oxus, (now the Jihum), defeated a numerous army 
of Turks and Tartars. He then over-ran and entirely 
reduced the countries of Sogd or Sogdiana, Bagraſa, 
Shaſh, Targana, and the whole immenſe tract going 
under the name of Mawaralnahr, or Great Bukharia. 
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He alſo conquered the Khan of Khowarazm, obliging Prodivjons 


him to pay an annual tribute of two millions of dinars. conqueſts of 


About the ſame time another general, called Mabomet, wag 


made an irruption into India, and ſubdued a conſider- 
able part of that country. He alſo entirely ſubdued the 
kingdom of Al Sind, lying between Perſia and India. 
In this expedition, Derar Ling of Al Sind was defeat- 
ed and killed, and had his head cut off by Mahomet. 

In the goth year of the Hegira, the Moſlems made an 
irruption into Cappadocia, defeated the emperor's army 
who oppoſed them, and took the city of Tyana, The 
next year they made another incurſion into the impe- 
rial territories, whence they carried off vaſt numbers of 
ſlaves ; and the year following, one Othman penetra- 
ted into the heart of Cilicia, where he made himſelf ma- 
ſter of ſeveral cities, but does not appear to have lon 
kept his conqueſts. 

In the 93d year of the Hegira, anſwering to that 
of Chriſt 712, Tarek Ebn Zarka made a deſcent in 


Spain, 
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Spain, defeated Roderic the laſt king of the Goths, re- 


duced the city of Toledo, and over-ran a conſiderable 
part of the kingdom. Being afterwards joined by 
Muſa, commander of the African Moſlems, the two ger 
nerals made themſelves maſters of moſt of the fortreſſes, 
ſubjugating in a manner the whole country, and obli- 
ging it to pay tribute to the khalif, In theſe expedi- 
tions the Moſlems acquired ſpoils of immenſe value; 
and, amongſt other things, an — rich table, 
called by the Arab writers © the table of Solomon the 
ſon of David.” According to theſe writers, this table 
conſiſted entirely of gold and ſilver, and was adorned 
with three borders of pearls ; but Roderic of Toledo, 
a Spaniſh hiſtorian, ſays it conſiſted of one entire ſtone, 
of a green colour, and of an immenſe ſize, having no 
leſs than 365 feet. He adds, that it was found in a 
certain village or town, near the mountain called in 
his days Jibal Soliman, or “ the mountain of Solo- 
mon.“ 

After Muſa and Tarik had committed dreadful de- 
predations in Spain, they were both recalled by the 
khalif ; but the next year, Tarik having undertaken an- 
other expedition into the ſame country, landed a body 
of 12,000 men at Gibraltar, with which he plunder- 
ed the whole province of Bztica, and over-ran the 

reateſt part of Luſitania, Roderic hearing of theſe 
8 ſent againſt him an army of raw undiſci- 
plined troops, who were eaſily defeated, and moſt of 
them left dead on the ſpot; which ſo animated the A- 
rab commander, that he reſolved not to lay down his 
arms till he had made an abſolute conqueſt of Spain. 
About the ſame time that Tarif made ſuch progreſs in 
Spain, another Moſlem general entered Piſidia with a 
powerful army, took the city of Antioch, and, after ha- 
ving ravaged the country, retired into the Khalif's ter- 
ritories with very little loſs. 

In the 95*® year of the Hegira, died Al Hejaj g - 
vernor of Irak, &c. after he had preſided over that 
country 20 years. He exerciſed ſuch cruelties upon 
thoſe who were in ſubjection to him, that he is ſaid to 
have killed 120,000 men, and to have ſuffered 50,000 
men and 30,000 women to periſh in priſon. Lo ex- 
cuſe this cruelty, he uſed frequently to ſay, That a 
ſevere, or even violent government, 1s better than one 
too weak and indulgent ; as the firſt only hurts parti- 
cular perſons, but the latter the whole community. 
This year alſo the Arabs gained a complete victory in 
Spain over Roderic king of the Goths, who periſhed 
in the action. In this campaign, Tarif poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of immenſe treaſures ; by which means he was ena- 
bled to reward not only his officers, but common ſol- 
diers alſo. In the eaſtern parts of the world alſo, the 
Arabs were this year very formidable; Moſlema, an A- 
rab general, having entered the imperial territories, ra- 
vaged the whole province of Galatia, carrying off with 
him many rich ſpoils, and a vaſt number of priſoners. 
The Greek emperor, hearing that Al Walid deſigned to 
attack him both by ſea and land, ſent ſome of his no- 
bles to treat of a peace; and, among other things, de- 
fared them to bring him a particular account of the 
force with which the khalif deſigned to invade the 
Greek empire. This they repreſented as ſo terrible, 
that it would be next to impoſſible to oppoſe it. The 
emperor therefore cauſed a great number of light ſhips 


to be built, the walls to be repaired, and ordered ſuch 
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of the citizens as had not laid up proviſions for three 
years to depart the city. Al Walid, in the mean time 
continued his warlike preparations with the utmoſt 6 5 
our, being determined to make himſelf maſter of Con. 
e. in a ſingle campaign. 
In the 96h year of the Hegira died the khalif Al 
Walid, and was ſucceeded by his brother Soliman, 
This year the Moſlem conquetts on the eaſt {ide were 


increaſed by the reduction of Tabreſten and Jurjan or 


Georgiana. In Spain alſo, the city of Toledo which 
had revolted was reduced, and Cæſar-Auguſta, now 
Saragoſſa, as well as ſeveral others. The next year 
Moſlema ſet out for Conſtantinople, which he beſieged 
without ſucceſs till the 997 year of the Hegira; at 
which time he was obliged to return, after having loſt 
before it 120,000 men. 
the greateſt extremities of hunger, being forced to live 
upon hides, the roots and back of trees, the moſt noi- 
ſome animals, and even the dead bodies of their com- 
panions. This year alſo (the 99 of the Hegira) is 
remarkable for the death of the khalif Soliman. Ac- 
cording to ſome, he was poiſoned by Yezid his brother, 
governor of Perſia, who was diſpleaſed with his having 
appointed his couſin-german Omar Ebn Abdalaziz 
as his ſucceſlor, to the excluſion of himſelf, Accord- 
ing to others, he died of an indigeſtion; which is not 
greatly to be wondered at, if, as thoſe authors ſay, he 
uſed to devour 100 pounds weight of meat every day, 
and dine very heartily after eating three lambs roaſted 
for breakfaſt. In the latter part of his reign, the Mo- 
{lems were by no means ſucceſsful in Spain; the king- 
dom of Navarre being founded at this time by Pet; 
gius, or Pelayo, whom the Arabs were never able to 
reduce, 

The new khalif Omar Ebn Abdalaziz was by no 
means of a martial character; but is ſaid to have been 
very pious, and poſſeſſed of very amiable qualities. He 
ſuppreſſed the uſual malediction, which was ſolemnly 
pronounced by the khalifs of the houſe of Ommiyah, 
againſt the houſe of Ali; and always ſhewed great kind- 
neſs to the latter. He was poiſoned by Yezid, after a 
ſhort reign of two years and five months. It is rela- 
ted, as an inftance of this khalif's humility, that when 
Moſlema viſited him in his laſt fickneſs occaſioned by 
the poiſon, he lay upon a bed of palm-tree leaves, ſup- 
ported by a pillow formed of beaſts ſkins, and covered 
with an ordinary garment. He had alſo on a dirty 
ſhirt; for which Moſlema blamed his fiſter Fatima, O- 
mar's wife; but ſhe excuſed herſelf, by telling, him that 
the emperor of the faithful had not another ſhirt to put 
on 


Concerning Vezid the ſucceſſor of Omar we find 
very little worth mentioning. He did not long enjoy 
the dignity he had ſo iniquitouſly purchaſed, dying at- 
ter a reign of little more than four years. He died of 

rief for a favourite concubine, named Hababah, who 
was accidentally choked by a large grape which ſtuck 
in her throat. 

Yezid was ſucceeded by his brother Heſham, who 
aſcended the throne in the 105*®* year of the Hegira. 
In the ſecond and third year of his reign, ſeveral in- 
curſions were made into the imperial territories, but Lg 
nerally without ſucceſs. In the 10th year of the He- 
gira, Moſlema drove the Turks out of Armenia and 
Aderbijan, and again confined them within the Caſpian 
gates. 
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gates. The next your he obliged them to take an oath 
that they would keep their own country; but this they 
{gon violated, and were again driven back by Moſlema. 
About this time alſo the Arabs, having paſſed the Py- 
renees, invaded France to the number 400,000, inclu- 


Arabia. : 
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by Soli, Rhone, they defeated a large body of French that op- 
y poſed them; and having alſo defeated count Eudo, 


they purſued him through ſeveral provinces, waſted the 


V whole country with fire and ſword, making themſelves 
Ea maſters of the city of 'Tours, moſt of which they redu- 
1 Conſtant; ced to aſhes. Here however a {top was put to their 


174 f ! 
They are u- devaſtations by Charles Martel ; who, coming up with 


ily defeat” them near the abovementioned city, engaged them for 
* ſeven days together, and at laſt gave them a total o- 

verthrow. The French general made himſelf ma- 
ſter of all their baggage and riches ; and Abdalrah- 
man, with the hats remains of his army, reached 
the frontiers of Spain with the utmoſt difficulty. The 
following year alſo, according to ſome hiſtorians, the 
Arabs were overthrown at Illiberis, ſcarce any of them 
making their eſcape. To make amends for this bad 
fortune, however, the khalif's arms were ſucceſsful a- 


gainſt the Turks, who had again invaded ſome of the 


nopleunſye 


4 ſieged. 


t eaſtern provinces. ; 

e In the 125" year of the Hegira died the khalif He- 
7 ſham, after a reign of 19 years, ſeven months, and ele- 
d ven days. He was ſucceeded by Al Walid II. who is 


repreſented as a man of a molt diſſolute life, and was 
allalſinated the following year on account of his profeſ- 
ling Zendiciſm, a ſpecies of infidelity nearly reſembling 
Sedduciſm. He was ſucceeded by Yezid the ſon of 
A Walid I. who died of the plague after a reign of 
ix months; and was ſucceeded by Ibrahim Ebn Al 
n Walid, an imprudent and ſtupid prince. He was depo- 
e eine ſed in the 1277 year of the Hegira by Merwan Ebn 
Y 1% Makomet, the governor of Mefopotamia ; who gave out 
as an excuſe for his revolt, that he intended to revenge 


„ the murder of the khalif Al Walid II. He was no 


a New khall looner feated on the throne, than the people of Hems 
- Poilones. rebelled againſt him. Againſt them the khalif march- 
n el with a powerful army ; and, aſking them what could 
7 excite them to this rebellion, ſummoned them to ſur- 


render. They aſſured him that they were diſpoſed to 
admit him into their city; and, accordingly, one of 
the gates being opened, Merwan entered with about 
zoo of his troops. The men that entered with him 
were immediately put to the ſword; and the khalif 
himſelf eſcaped with great difficulty. However, he af- 
terwards defeated them in a pitched battle, put a great 
number of them to the ſword, diſmantled the city, and 
crucified 600 of the principal authors of the revolt. 

This however was far from quieting the eommotions 
in different parts of the empire. The inhabitants of 
Damaſcus ſoon followed the example of thoſe of Hems, 
and depoſed the khalif's governor 3 but Merwan, im- 
nediately after the extinction of the former rebellion, 
marched to Damaſcus with great celerity, entered the 
City by force, and brought to condign puniſhment the 
authors of the revolt. | rocky however, was no ſooner 
eſtabliſhed at Damaſcus, than Soliman Ebn Heſham 
ſet up for himſelf at Baſra, where he was proclaimed 
khalif by the inhabitants. Here he afſembled an army 
of 10,000 men, with whom he marched to Kinniſſin, 
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where he was joined by vaſt numbers of Syrians who Arabis. 
flocked to him from all parts, Merwan, receiving ad- | 
vice of Soliman's rapid progreſs, marched againſt him 
with all the forces he could aſſemble, and entirely de- 
feated him. In this engagement Soliman loſt 30,000 
men, fo that he was obliged to fly to Hems, where 
goo men took an oath to ſtand by him to the laſt. Ha- 
ving ventured however to attack- the khalif's forces a 
ſecond time, he was again defeated, and forced to fly to 
Hems. But being cloſely purſued by Merwan, he con- 
ſtituted his brother Said governor of the city, leaving 
with him the ſhattered remains of his troops, and him- 
ſelf fled to Tadmor. Soon after his departure Merwan 
appeared before the town, which he beſieged for ſeven 
months; during which time he battered it inceſſantly 
with 80 a. The citizens being reduced to the 
laſt extremity, ſurrendered, and delivered Said into the 
khalif's hands. In conſideration of this ſubmiſſion Mer- 
wan pardoned the rebels, and took them all under his 
protection. About the ſame time, another pretender to 
the khalifat appeared at Cufa ; but Merwan took his 
meaſures ſo well, that he extinguiſhed this rebellion be- 
fore it could come to any height. 176 
Notwithſtanding the ſucceſs, however, that had hi- A party 
therto attended Merwan, a ſtrong party was formed * 
againſt him in Khoraſan by the houſe of Al Abbas. 1 
The firſt of that houſe that made any conſiderable fi- 
ure was named Maſomet, who flouriſhed in the reign 
of Omar Ebn Abdalaziz. He was appointed chief of 
the houſe of Al Abbas, about the 100" year of the 
Hegira; and is ſaid to have propheſied, that, aſter his 
death, one of his ſons named 75ra4im ſhould preſide 
over them till he was killed, and that his other ſon Ab- 
dallah, ſurnamed Abul Abbas Al Saffab, ſhould be kha- 
lif, and exterminate the houſe of Ommiyah. Upon 
this, Al Saffah was introduced as the future ſovereign, 
and thoſe preſent kiſſed his hands and fect. 
After the deceaſe of Mahomet, his ſon Ibrahim no- 
minated as his repreſentative in Khoraſan one Abu 
Moſlem, a youth of 19 years of age 3 who, beginning 
to raiſe forces in that province, Merwan diſpatched a- 
ainſt him a body of horſe under the commaud of Nair 5; 
bn Sayar: but that general was entirely defeated by Merwan's 
Abu Moſlem, and the greateſt part of his men killed. * de- 
The next year (the 12870 of the Hegira), Merwan eld. 
made vaſt preparations to oppoſe Abu Moſlem, who 
after the late victory began to grow formidable to ſe- 
veral parts of the empire. According to ſome authors, 
Merwan gained two victories over ſome of Ibrahim's ge- 
nerals : but the year following, Abu Moſlem brought 
ſuch a formidable army into the field, that the Khalif's 
troops could not make head againſt them; his officers 
in Khoraſan therefore were obliged either to take au 
oath of allegiance to Ibrahim, or to quit the province 
within a limited time. 
In the 130th year of the Hegira, the khalif*s gene- 
ral Naſr, having drawn together another army, was 
again defeated by Kahtaba another of Ibrahim's gene- 
rals, and forced to fly to Raya, a town of Dylam, ac- 
cording to ſome, or of Khoraſan, according to others. 178 
The next year Ibrahim, having fooliſhly taken it into Ibrahim pas 
his head to go on a porn re to Mecca, attended by to death, 
a numerous retinue ſplendidly accoutred, was ſeized 
and put to death by Merwan; and the year following, 
Abul Abbas was proclaimed Khalif at Cufa. As ſoon 


as 
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Arabla, as the ceremony was ended, he ſent his uncle Abdallah 
with a powerful army to attack Merwan's forces that 
were encamped near Tubar, at a ſmall diſtance from 
Moſul, where that kbalif was then waiting for an ac- 
count of the ſucceſs of his troops under Yezid gover- 
nor of Irak againſt Khatahba, one of Al Saffah's ge- 
nerals. Khatahba, receiving advice of Yezid's approach, 
immediately advanced againſt him, and entirely defeat- 
ed him; but, in croſſing the Euprates, the waters of 
which were greatly ſwelled, he was carried away by 
the current, and drowned. The purſuit, however, was 
continued by his ſon Hamid, who diſperſed the fugi- 
19 tives in ſuch a manner that they could never afterwards 
Merwan _ be rallied. At the news of this diſaſter, Merwan was 
feated, At firſt greatly diſpirited; but ſoon recovering himſelf, 
he advanced to mcet Abdallah. In the beginning of 
the battle, the khalif happened to diſmount; and his 
troops perceiving their ſovereign's horſe without his 
rider, concluded that he was killed, and therefore im- 
mediately fled ; nor was it in the power of the knalif 
himſelf to rally them again,. ſo that he was forced to 
fly to Damaſcus: but the inhabitants of that city, ſee- 
ing his condition deſperate, ſhut their gates againſt him, 
189 Upon this he fled to Egypt, where he maintained him- 
And Killed. ſeif for ſome time; but was at laſt attacked and killed 
by Salch, Abdallah's brother, in a town of Thebair, 
called Biſir Kuridas. The citizens of Damaſcus, tho” 
they had ſhamefully deſerted Merwan, refuſed to open 
their gates to the victors; upon which Saleh entered 
the city by force, and gave it up to be plundered for 

three days by his ſoldiers. 

By the total defeat and death of Merwan, Al Saffah 
remained ſole maſter of the Moſlem throne; but we 
hear of no very remarkable events that happened during 
his reign: only that he maſſacred great numbers of the 
partiſans of the houſe of Ommiyah ; and that Conſtan- 
tine Copronymus, taking advantage of the inteſtine 
diviſions among the Moflems, ravaged Syria. The 
khalif died of the ſmall-pox in the 136 year of the 

a 41 1 in the 339 year of his age; and was ſucceeded 

Manſur, by his brother Al Manſur. In the beginning of Al 

anſur's reign, hoſtilities continued againſt the houſe 

of Ommiyah, who {till made reſiſtance, but were al- 

ways defeated. Abdallah, however, the khalif's uncle, 

cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed khalif at Damaſcus ; 

and having afſembled a powerful army in Arabia, Sy- 

ria, and Meſopotamia, advanced with great expedition 

to the banks of the Maſius near Niſibis, where he en- 

camped. Al Manſur, being informed of this rebellion, 

diſpatched Abu Moſlem againſt Abdallah. This gene- 

ral, having harraſſed him for five months together, at 

laſt brou fi him to a general action; and, having en- 

tirely defeated him, forced him to fly to Baſra. Not- 

withſtanding all his ſervices, however, Abu Moſlem 

182 was ſoon 6 ungratefully and barbarouſly murdered 

= 2 by Al Manſur, on ſome ridiculous pretences of being 
2 * deficient in reſpe& towards him. 

After the death of Abu Moſlem, one Sinan a Ma- 
gian, or adorer of fire, having made himſelf maſter of 
that general's treaſures, revolted againſt the khalif; but 
he was ſoon defeated by Jamhur Ebn Morad, who had 
been ſent againſt him with a powerful army. In this 
expedition Jamhur having acquired immenſe riches, 
the covetous diſpoſition of the khalif prompted him to 
ſend a perſon expreſs to the army to ſeize upon all the 


wealth, This ſo provoked Jamhur, that he immediate. Arai. 


ly turned his arms againſt his maſter; but was ſoon de 


feated, and entirely reduced. The following year (the 
139" of the Hegirs), one Abdalrahman, of the houſe 


of Ommiyah, after the entire ruin of that family in A. Abdalrah. 


ſta, arrived in Spain, where he was acknowledged kha. man pro- 
lif; nor did he or his deſcendants ever afterwards own ©4med 
ſubjection to the Arabian Khalifs, Lhalif in 


The 1 40th year of the Hegira is remarkable for an N 
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attempt to aſſaſſinate the khalif. This attempt wag Attempt i, 


made by the Rawandians ; an impious ſect, who held Haft 
the doctrine of metempſychoſis or tranſmigration.— Ge Kali, 


They firſt offered Al Manſur divine honours, by going 
in proceſſion round his palace, as the Moſlems were 
wont to do round the Caab ; but the khalif, highly in- 
cenſed at this impiety, ordered 100 of the principal of 
them to be impriſoned. Theſe however were ſoon re- 
leaſed by their companions; who then went in a body 
to the palace with au intention to murder their ſove- 
reign : but he being a perſon of uncommon bravery, 
though he was ſurprized with very few attendants, 
mounted a mule, and advanced towards the mutineers 
with an intention to ſell his life as dear as poſſible. In 
the mean time, Maan Ebn Zaidat, one of the chiefs of 
the Ommiyan faction, who had concealed himſelf in 
order to avoid the khalif's reſentment, ſallied out of 
his retreat, and putting himſelf at the head of Al Man- 
ſur's attendants, charged the rebels with ſuch fury, 
that he entirely defeated them. This generoſity of 
Maan was ſo remarkable, that it afterwards paſſed in- 
to a proverb. On this occaſion 6000 of the Rawan- 
dians were killed on the ſpot, and the khalif delivered 
from inſtant death: he was, however, ſo much diſ- 
_ with the Arabs on account of this attempt, that 
e reſolved to remove the capital of his empire out of 1; 


their peninſula; and accordingly founded a new city on He temen 
the banks of the Tigris, which from that time to this the ſeat d 


has been known by the name of Bagdad. The foun- Oe 
dations of it were laid in the 1457 year of the Hegi- 
ra, and finiſhed four years after. 

On the removal of the ſeat of government to Bag- 
dad, the peninſula of the Arabs 3 all at once to 
have loſt its conſequence, and in a ſhort time tlie in- 
habitants ſeem even to have detached themſelves from 
the juriſdiction of the khalifs: for, in the 156 year of 
the Hegira, while Al Manſur was yet living, they made 
irruptions into Syria and Meſopotamia, as if they had 
deſigned to conqucr theſe countries over again for them- 
ſelves; and though the Arabs, properly 70 called, con- 
tinued nominally ſubje& to the khalifs of Bagdad till 


156 


the abolition of the khalifat by Hulaku the Tartar, Arabs rer 


yet they did not become ſubje& to him when he be- ſubduel" 
came maſter of that city. Nay, we have the ſtrongeſt © ** 
reaſon to. believe that the Arabs (i. e. the inhabitants ow 
of the peninſula, properly called Arabia) have. remain- 

ed independent, not only of Hulaku, but of every other 
conqueror that the world hath yet produced. To prove 

this will require no long time: for no governor of A- 
rabia is mentioned in hiſtory but what was choſen by 

the Arabs themſelves; which abundantly ſhews the fu- 
tility of the pretences to conqueſts of Arabia made by 
Trajan, Severus, the Turks, &c. From the character 

of the Arabs in all ages, it is certain that no nation ever 
had more occaſion for governors than they have; and if 

the princes who pretended to conquer them did not ap- 
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point governors over thoſe unruly ſubjects, we can only 


— ſoppoſe it to have been becauſe they were not able, 
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;. e. becauſe their pretended conqueſts were never made. 
As the hiſtory of Arabia, properly ſo called, therefore, 
is not to be found in the hiſtory of the khalifs of Bag- 
dad, we muſt refer our readers for the hiſtory of thoſe 
khalifs to the article BaGpap, and conclude this long 
article with ſome account of the manners, cuſtoms, & c. 
of the Arabs, and which, according to all accounts, 
ſ-em now to be much the ſame with what they have 
always been. 


antrof With regard to the diſpoſition of the ancient Arabs, 


it will be proper to remark, that they had their good 
and bad qualities, their excellencies and defects, as well as 
other nations. Hoſpitality was ſo habitual to them, that 
in this they ſeem to have exceeded all their neighbours, 
Agatharchides repreſents them as the moſt hoſpitable 
people in the world to all nations, but 3 ſome 
of the Greeks. Hatem of the tribe of Tay, and Haſn 
of that of Fezarah, were principally famous on this ac- 
count: the latter of theſe, we are told, fell into as great 
a tranſport ef joy when he conferred any ſignal favour 
upon a petitioner, as others did when they received 
ſuch a favour. Nay, the contrary vice was ſo much in 
contempt among the Arabs, that a certain poet up- 
braids the inhabitants of Waſet, as with the greateſt 
reproach, that none of their men-had the heart to give, 
nor their women to deny. As a mark of their hoſpi- 
table diſpoſition, the Arabs uſed to light fires on the 
tops of hills, which in the night 9 travellers 
to their tents, and aſſured them of a kind reception. 
Every one of theſe fires they called he fire of hoſpitali- 
ty; and the larger and higher it was, the greater ho- 
nour and glory it reflected on the perſon or perſons con- 
cerned in lighting it. The higheſt compliment that 
could be paid a man was to paſs an encomium upon his 
munificence; as that moſt acceptable to a woman was, 
to celebrate her parſimony, and her beauty. The an- 
cients likewiſe commend the Arabs for being exact to 
their words, and reſpectful to their kindred; and they 
have always been celebrated for their quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſion and penetration, as well as the vivacity of 
their wit; eſpecially thoſe of the Deſert. 

On the other hand, that the Arabs had a natural in- 
clination to war, bloodſhed, cruelty, and rapine, is ac- 
knowledged by their own writers. They had always 
been ſo much addicted to bear malice, that they ſcarce 
ever forgot an old grudge ; which vindictive temper, 
ſome phyſicians ſay, ought to be attributed to their fre- 
quent feeding on camels fleſh, that creature being moſt 
malicious, and tenacious of anger. This account, ac- 
cording to Mr Sale, ſuggeſts a good reaſon for diſtinc- 
tion of meats, | 

The preſent Arabs are of a middle ſtature, thin, and 
of a ſwarthy complexion, with black hair and black 
tyes, which however are common to them with other 
people in the ſame climate. Their voices are rather ef- 
feminate than ſtrong. They are very ſwift of foot, and 
excellent horſemen; and are ſaid to be a brave people, 
expert at the bow and lance, and, ſince they became 
acquainted with fire-arms, good markſmen. 

The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, 
ved about them with a white ſaſh or girdle; and ſome 
of them have a veſt of furs, or ſheep-ſkins, over it. They 


wear * drawers, and ſometimes flippers, but no ſtock- 
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ge, and have a cap or turban on their heads, Many Arabia. 
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them go almoſt naked; but the women are ſo wrap- 
ped up, that nothing can be diſcerned but their eyes. 
Except thoſe that live in the cities and towns on the 


ſea-coalts, they have no ſettled habitation, but rove 


from place to place, with their flocks and- herds, for 
the conveniency of water and paſture. While they con- 
tinue in any particular ſpot, they live and ſleep in tents. 
They frequently rob or impoſe a tribute upon the ca- 
ravans between Turky and Perſia ; and the king of 
Muſcat is little better than a pirate, having generally a 
ſquadron of cruizers, with which he takes all the de- 
fenceleſs ſhips he can meet with in the Perſian and A- 
rabian ſeas. They pretend, that God gave permiſſion 
to Iſhmael and his poſterity to take whatever they 
could, eſpecially from the Jews. 

The food of the Arabs is chiefly rice, fiſh, herbs, 
veniſon, fowl, and moſt other ſorts of fleſh: but camels 
fleſh is moſt admired; and they take care to drain the 
blood from the fleſh, as the Jews do, and, like them, 
abſtain from ſuch fiſh as have no ſcales. 'Their drink is 
chiefly water or ſnerbet; they have no ſtrong liquors. 

Dr Shaw ſays, the wild Arabs (by which we ſup- 
poſe he means the wandering Arabs) are a very fierce, 
rapacious, unpoliſhed race, without the leaſt literature 
among them: that Europeans have little or no converſe 
with them; and, if they had, could learn but little of 
them. 

Though the far greater part of the nation deſerves 
the character given of them above, yet there are many 
of them, eſpecially ſuch as live in towns, that apply 
themſelves to trades and commerce, arts and ſciences, 
in which they often make a great progreſs; being na- 
turally ingenious, ſubtile, and witty; and great admi- 
rers of poetry, muſic, and rhetoric. Many of the Ara- 
bian performances in phyſie, aſtronomy, and mathema- 
tics, ſhew the authors to have been men of great ge- 
nius and application. Figures, and the curious diſpo- 
ſition of them, ſo as to expreſs any number whatſoever 
with eaſe and expedition, is allowed to be an invention 
of the Arabians. 'To conclude their character, both 
ſexes are ſaid to be very vindictive, and exceſſively gi- 
ven to luſt, as the natives of hot climates generally are. 
How ſtrong the Arab genius is tinctured with enthu- 
ſiaſm and ſuperſtition, and conſequently inclined to fa- 
ble and romance, appears eminently in moſt of their 
compoſitions. 

As the Arabs are one of the moſt ancient nations in 
the world, having inhabited the country they at preſent 
poſſeſs almoſt from the nay without intermixing 
with other nations, or being ſubjugated by any foreign 
power, their language mult have — formed ſoon af- 
ter, if not at, the confuſion of Babel. The two princi- 
pal dialects of it were, that ſpoken by the Hamyarites 
and other genuine Arabs, and that of the Koreiſh, in 
which Mahomet wrote the Koran. The firſt is ſtyled by 
the Oriental writers the Arabic of Hamyar, and the o- 
ther the pure or defecated. As Yarab, grandfather of 
Hamyar, is ſuppoſed by the Oriental writers to have 
been the firſt whoſe tongue deviated from the Syriac to 
the Arabic; the Hamyaritic dialect, according to them, 
muſt have approached nearer to the purity of the Sy- 

riac; and conſequently have been more remote from the 
true genius of the Arabic, than that of any other tribe. 
The dialect of the Koreiſh, termed by the Koran he 
4 D er- 
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perſpicuous and clear Arabic, is referred to Iſhmael as 
its author; who, ſay the above-mentioned writers, firſt 
ſpoke it; and, as Dr Pocock believes, after he had con- 
tracted an alliance with the family of Jorham by mar- 
riage, formed it of their — and the ge He- 
brew. As, therefore, the Hamyaritic diale& partook 
principally of the Syriac, ſo that of the Koreiſh was 
tuppoled to conſiſt chiefly of the Hebrew. But, ac- 
cording to Jallalo*ddin, the politeneſs and elegance 
of the dialect of the Koreiſh ought rather to be 
attributed to their having, from the remoteſt anti- 
quity, the cuſtody of the Caaba, and dwelling in Mec- 
ca the centre of Arabia. The Arabs are full of the 
commendations of their language; which is very har- 
monions, expreſſive; and, as they ſay, ſo immenſely co- 
pious, that no man uninſpired can be a perfe& maſter 
of it in its utmoſt extent. How much, in this laſt ar- 
ticle, it is ſuperior to the Greek and Latin tongues, in 
fome meaſure appears from hence, that ſometimes a bare 
enumeration of the Arabic names of one particular 
thing, and an explication of them, will make a conſi- 
derable volume. Notwithſtanding this, the Arabs 
believe the greateſt part of their language to be loſt; 
which will not ſeem improbable, when we conſider how 
late the art of writing became generally practiſed a- 
mong them. For though it was known to Job their 
countryman, to the Edomites, as well as the other Ara- 
bian nations bordering upon Egypt and Phcenicia, and 
to the Hamyarites many centuries before Mahomet, as 
appears from ſome ancient monuments ſaid to be re- 
maining in their character; yet the other Arabs, and 
thoſe of Mecca in particular, unleſs ſuch of them as 
were either Jews or Chriſtians, were to the time of Mo- 
ramer perfectly ignorant of it. It was the ancient A- 
rabic language preceding the reign of Juſtinian, which 
ſo nearly reſembled the Ethiopic; for ſince that time, 
and eſpecially ſince the age of Mahomet, all the Arabic 
dialects have been not a little corrupted. This is now 
the learned language of the Mahometans, who ſtudy it 
as the European Chriſtians do the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. 
The character uſed by them, the moſt ancient of any 
eculiar to the Arabs, wherein the letters were not di- 
ſtinctly ſeparate, went by the appellation of A Moſ⸗ 
nad, from the mutual dependency of its letters or parts 
vpon one another. This was neither publicly taught, 
nor ſuffered to be uſed, without permiſſion firſt obtain- 
ed. Could we depend upon what Al Firauzabadius re- 
lates from Ebn — this character muſt have been 
of a very high antiquity; ſince an inſcription in it, ac- 
cording to the laſt author, was found in Yaman, as old 
as the time of Joſeph. Be that as it will, Moramer 
Ebn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, who lived not 
many years before Mahomet, was the inventor of the 
preſent Arabic character, which Bafhar the Kendian, 
who married the ſiſter of Abu Sofian, is ſaid to have 
learned from the houſe of Anbar, and to have introduced 
at Mecca but a little time before the inſtitution of Ma- 
hometiſm. Moramer's alphabet the Oriental authors 
agree to have been very different from the ancient one 
of the Hamyarites, ſince they diſtinguiſh the Hamya- 
ritic and Arabic pens. In Mahomet's time, the Mo- 
rameric alphabet had made ſo ſmall a progreſs, that no 
one in Vaman could either write or read it; nay, Ma- 
homet himſelf was incapable of doing eitker ; for which 


reaſon, he was called the i//iterate het. The | 
of this alphabet were very rude; e either 8 — — 
with, or very much like, the Cufic; which character is 
ſtill found in inſeriptions and the titles of ancient books; 
nay, for many years it was the only one uſed by the 
Arabs, the Koran itſelf being at firſt written therein. 
In order to perpetuate the memory of Moramer's in. 
vention, ſome authors call the Arabic letters al! Myra. 
mer, i. e. the progeny of Moramer. The moſt remark. 
able ſpecimens of the Cufic character (fo denominated 
from Cufa, a city of Irak, where ſome of the firſt co- 
pies of the Koran were erg ee the following: Part 
of that book in it on vellum, rought from Egypt by 
Mr Greaves; ſome other fragments of the ſame book 
in it publiſhed by Sir John Chardin; certain paſſages 
of a MS. in the Bodleian library; the legends on ſeve- 
ral Saracenic coins dug up not many years ago on the 
coaſt of the Baltic, not fir from Dantzick ; and, ac- 
cording to Mr Profeſſor Hunt, thoſe noble remains of 
it that are, or were Jately, to be ſeen in Mr Joſeph 
Ames's valuable collection of antique curioſities. As to 
the true origin of the ancient and modern Arabic al- 
phabets, we muſt own ourſelves pretty much in the dark. 
The ſciences chiefly cultivated by the ancient Ara- Le; 
bians were three; that of their hiſtory and genealo- &c. 
gies, ſuch a knowledge of the ſtars as to foretel the 
changes of weather, and the interpretation of dreams, 
They valued themſelves extremely on account of the no- 
bility of their families; and fo many diſputes happen- a0 
ed on that occaſion, that it is no wonder if they took 
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great pains in ſettling their deſcents. Their knowledge p 
of the ſtars was gathered from long experience, and not 
from any regular ſtudy or aſtronomical rules. The A- th 
rabians and Indians applied themſelves to obſerve the Ja 
fixed ſtars, contrary to other nations, whoſe obſerva- wi 
tions were almoſt confined to the planets; and they fore- of 
told their effects from their influences, not their nature. id 
The ftars or aſteriſms they moſt uſually foretold the wi 
weather by, were thoſe they call Auava, or the houſes an 
of the moon. Theſe are 28 in number, and divide the tie 
zodiac into as many parts, through one of which the 4 
moon paſſes every night. As ſome of them ſet in the pr 
morning, others riſe oppoſite to them, which happens wh 
every thirteenth night; and from their riſing and ſet- the 
ting, the Arabs, by long experience, obſerved what cal 
changes happened in the air; and at length came to 
aſcribe divine power to them, ſaying, that their rain pee 
was from ſuch or ſuch a ſtar. This expreſſion Maho- All 
met abſolutely forbad them to uſe in the old ſenſe, un- aj 
leſs qualified in ſuch a manner as to make the Supreme gay 
Being the director and manager of them. We find Al the 
Rayeſh, one of the kings of Yaman, ſurnamed he Phi. elſe 
laſepler, not ſo much on account of his learning, as of anit 
his great prudence and intellectual endowments. That bee 
the Arabs underſtood ſomething of phyſie before the the 
time of Mahomet, appears mugs, Yael + that the famous wit 
Arabian phyſician Al Harith Ebn Khalda, ſo celebra- mo! 
ted amongſt his countrymen, was older than that impo- of 
ſtor. They ſeem to have made no farther progrels in wh 
aſtronomy, which they afterwards cultivated with ſo doc 
much ſucceſs and applauſe, than to obſerve the influ- cau 
ence of the ſtars upon the weather, and to give them ut 
names; which it was obvious for them to do, by rea- the 
ſon of their paſtoral way of life, lying night and day the 
aty 
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ſtars generally alluded to cattle and flocks; and they 
were 1o nice in diſtinguiſhing them, that no language 
has ſo many names of ſtars and aſteriſms as the Ara- 
hat ſome of the Arabs had a good degree of know- 
edge in ſeveral mechanical arts, appears from Strabo, 
who informs us, that the people of Tamna and the ad- 
jacent provinces had magnificent temples, and elegant 
houſes, built in the Egyptian taſte. The ſame author 
likewiſe relates, that in Arabia Felix, beſides the huſ- 
bandmen, there were many artificers; and, amongſt o- 
thers, thoſe which made palm-wine, which, he inti- 
mates, was much uſed by the Arabs. As for the ex- 
erciſe of arms and horſemanſhip, they looked upon this 
as one of their principal accompliſhments, being obli- 
ved to practiſe and encourage it by reaſon of the inde- 
pendency of their tribes, whoſe frequent jarring made 
wars almoſt continual amongſt them, which for the moſt 
part ended in field-battles. Hence it became an uſual 
ſaying amongſt them, that God had beſtowed four pe- 
culiar things on the Arabs, viz. turbans inſtead of dia- 
dems, tents inſtead of walls and houſes, ſwords inſtead of 
intrenchments, and poems inſtead of written laws. The 
principal arms uſed by the ancient Arabs were bows 
and arrows, darts or javelins, and broad {ſwords or ſcy- 
metars. The bows and arrows were the moſt ancient 
of theſe; being uſed by Iſhmael himſelf, according to 
Scripture. It is probable alſo, that ſome of them were 
acquainted with every branch cf the military art cuſti- 
vated by their neighbours the Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Pheenicians. 

The religion of the Arabs before Mahomet, which 
they call the ſtate of ignorance, was chiefly groſs 1do- 
latry; the Sabian religion having almoſt over-run the 
whole nation; though there were allo great numbers 
of Chriſtians, Jews, and Magians, amongſt them. The 
idolatry of the Arabs, as Sabians, chiefly conſiſted in 
worſhipping the fixed ſtars and planets, and the angels 
and their images; which they honovred as inferior dei- 
ties, and whoſe interceſſion they begged as their me- 
diators with God. For they acknowledged one Su- 
preme God, the Creator and Lord of the univerſe, 
whom they called Allab Tala, the moſt high God; and 
their other deities, who were ſubordinate to him, they 
called imply Al Ilabdt, i. e. the goddeſſes. 

Of the angels or intelligences which they worſhip- 
ped, we find only three mentioned in the Koran, viz. 
Allat, Al-Uzzah, and Manah: theſe they called "wud 
dee, and the daughters of God; an appellation they 
gave not only to angels, but alſo to their images, which 
they believed either to be inſpired with life by God, or 
elſe to become the tabernacles of the angels, and to be 
animated by them ; and they paid them divine honours, 
becauſe they believed them to intercede with God for 
their votaries. The Arab Sabians likewiſe, in common 
with thoſe of other nations, imagined that the ſun, 
moon, and fixed ftars, were inhabited by intelligences 
of a middle nature betwixt men and the ſupreme Being, 
who aQtuated their orbs in the ſame manner as the ſoul: 
docs the human body; and that this was the true 
cauſe of all their motions. Theſe beings, they had a 
notion, became mediators between God and them: for 
tte neceflity of a mediator they clearly diſcovered from 
the beginning; and therefore to them, as God's medi- 


ators, directed divine worſhip. They ſirſt worſhipped 
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them by their tabernacles, 3. e. their orbs themſelves; 
but theſe, by their riſing and ſetting, being as much 
under the horizon as above, they were at a loſs how 
to addreſs themſelves to them in their abſence. To re- 
medy this, they had recourſe to the invention of images, 
in which, after their conſecration, they thought theſe 
inferior deities to be as much preſent by their influence 
as in the ſtars themſelves, and therefore that al: ad- 
dreſſes were made as effectually before the one as be- 
fore the other. Several of theſe idols were no other 
than large rude ſtones, the worſhip of which, according 
to Al Jannabius, was introduced by the poſterity of 
Iſhmael. Since the days of Mahomet, the only religi- 
on tolerated in the Arabian peninſula is what was in- 
vented by that impoſtor; for au account of which ſee 
the article ManomeTanism. 


Before the Portugueſe interrupted the navigation of Commerce, 


the Red Sea, the Arabs were the factors of all the trade 
that paſſed thro” that channel. Aden, which is ſituated at 
the moſt ſouthern extremity of Arabia upon the Indian 
ocean, was the martin theſe parts. The fituation of its 
harbour, which opened an eaſy communication with 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, and Perſia, had rendered it, 
for many ages, one of the moſt flouriſhing factories in 
Aſia, Fifteen years after it had repulſed the great Al- 
buquerque, who attempted to demoliſh it in 1513, it 
ſubmitted to the Turks, who did not long remain ma- 
ſters of it. The king of Vaman, who poſſeſſed the 
only diſtrict in Arabia that merits the title of happy, 
drove them from thence, and removed the trade to 
Mocha, a place in his dominions which till then was 
only a village. | 

This trade was at firſt inconſiderable; conſiſting 

rincipally in myrrh, incenſe, aloes, balm of Mecca, 
| Yong aromatics, and medicinal drugs. Theſe articles, 
the exportation of which is continually retarded by 
exorbitant impoſts, and does not exceed at preſent 
30,625 |. were at that time more in repute than they 
have been ſince : but muſt have been always of little 
conſequence, Soon after, a great change enſued from 
the introduction of coffee. , 

Though this article is generally uſed in the Arabian 
entertainments, none but the rich citizens have the 
pleaſure of taſting the berry itſelf. The generality are 
obliged to content therafelves with the ſhell and the 
huſk of this valuable production. Theſe remains, ſo 
much deſpiſed, make a liquor of a pretty clear colour, 
which has a taſte of coffee without its bitterneſs and 
ſtrength. Theſe articles may be had at a low price at 
Betelfagui, which is the general market for them. 
Here likewiſe is fold all the coffee which comes out of 
the country by land. The reſt is carried to Moc'w, 
which is 35 leagues diſtant, or to the nearer ports of 
Lohia or Hodeida, from whence it is tranſported in 
ſmall veſſels to Jodda. The Egyptians fetch it from 
the laſt mentioned place, and 2 nations from tlie 
former. : 

The quantity of coffee exported may be eſtimated at 
twelve millions five hundred and fifty thouſand weight. 
The European companies take off a million and a half; 
the Perſians tliree millions and a half; the flect from 
Suez fix millions and a half; Indoſtan, the Maldives, 
and the Arabian colonies on the coaſt of Africa, fifty 
thouſand ; and the caravans a million. 1 

As the coffee which is bought up by the caravans 
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and the Europeans, is the beſt that can be procured, 
it coſts about 8 d. a pound. The Perſians, who con- 
tent themſelves with that of an inferior quality, pay no 
more than about 64 d. a pound. The Egyptians pur- 
chaſe it at the rate of about 8 d; their cargoes being 
compoſed partly of good, and partly of bad coffee. It 
we eltimate coffee at about 74 d. a pound, which 1s the 
mean price, the profits accruing to Arabia from its 
annual exportation will amount to 384, 343 J. 15 . 
This money does not go into their coffers; but it en- 
ables them to purchaſe the commodities brought from 
the foreign markets to their ports of Jodda and Mocha. 

Mocha receives from Abyſſinia, ſheep, elephants 
teeth, muſk, and ſlaves. It is ſupplied from the ea- 
ſtern coaſt of Africa with gold, ſlaves, amber, and i- 
vory ; from the Perſian gulf, with dates, tobacco, and 
corn; from Surat, with a valt quantity of coarſe, and a 
few fine, linens ; from Bombay and Pondicherry, with 
iron, lead, copper, which are carried thither from Eu- 
rope ; from Malabar, with rice, ginger, pepper, In- 
dian ſaffron, with coire, cardamom, and alſo with 
planks; from the Maldives, with gum, benzoin, aloes- 
wood, and pepper, which theſe iſlands take in ex- 
change; from Coromandel, with 400 or 500 bales of 
cott6ns, chiefly blue. The greatelt part of theſe com- 
modities, which may fetch 262, na are conſumed in 
the interior part of the country. The reſt, particular- 
ly the cottons, are diſpoſed of in Abyſſinia, Socotora, 
and the eaſtern coaſt of Africa. 

None of the branches of buſineſs which are managed 
at Mocha, as well as throughout all the country of Ya- 
man, or even at Sanaa the capital, are in the hands of 
the natives. The extortions with which they are per- 
petually threatened by the government, deter them from 
interfering in them. All the warehouſes are occupied 
by the Banians of Surat or Guzarat, who make a point 
of returning to their own country as ſoon as they have 
made their fortunes. They then reſign their ſettlements 
to merchants of their own nation, who retire in their 
turn, and are ſucceeded by others. 

The European companies, who enjoy the excluſive 
pro of trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
formerly maintained agents at Mocha. Notwithſtand- 
ing it was ſtipulated by a ſolemn capitulation, that the 
zmpoſts demanded ſhould be rated at two and a quarter 
per cent. they were ſubject to frequent extortions : 
the governor of the place inſiſting on their making him 
preſents, which enabled him to purchaſe the favour of 
the courtiers, or even of the prince himſelf. However, 
the profits they obtained by the fale of European goods, 
particularly clothes, made them ſubmit to theſe repeat - 
ec humiliations. When theſe ſeveral articles were fur- 
niſhed by Grand Cairo, it was then impoſſible to with- 
{tand the competition, and the fixed ſettlements were 
therefore given up. | 

The trade was carried on by ſhips that ſailed from 
Europe with iron, lead, copper, and ſilver, ſufficient to 
pay for the coffee they intended to buy. The ſuper- 
cargoes, who had the care of theſe tranſactions, ſettled 
the accounts every time they returned. Theſe voyages, 
which at firſt were pretty numerous and advantageous, 
have been ſucceſſively laid aſide. The plantations ef 
coffee, made by the European nations 1n their colonies, 
have equally leſſened the conſumption and the price of 
that which comes from Arabia, In proceſs of time, 
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the high charges of undertaking them on purpoſe. 


The companies of England and France then reſolved, Ar-vi 


one of them to ſend ſhips from Bombay, and the o. 
ther from Pondichery, to Mocha, with the merchandiſe 
of Europe and India. They even frequently had recourſe 
to a method that was Jeſs expenſive. The Engliſh and 
French viſit the Red Sea every year. Tho they difpoſe 
of their merchandiſe there to good advantage, they can 
never take in cargoes from thence for their return. T hey 
carry, for a moderate freight, the coffee belonging to 
the companies who lade the veſſels with it, which they 
diſpatch from Malabar and Coromandel to Europe, 
The Dutch company, who prohibit their ſervants from 
fitting out ſhips, and who ſend no veſſels themſelves, 
to the gulph of Arabia, are deprived of the ſhare they 
might take in this branch of commerce. They have 
alſo given up a much more lucrative branch, that of 
Jodda. 

Jodda is a port ſituated near the middle of the 
gulph of Arabia, 20 leagues from Mecca. The go- 
vernment there is of a mixed kind: the grand Signior 
and the Xeriff of Mecca ſhare the authority and the 
revenue of the cuſtoms between them. "Theſe impoſts 
are levied upon the Europeans at the rate of 8 per 
cent. and upon other nations at 13. They are always 
paid in merchandiſe, which the managers oblige the 
merchants of the country to buy at a very dear rate. 
The Turks, who have been driven from Aden, Mocha, 
and every part of the Yaman, would long ago have 
been expelled from Jodda, if there had not been room 
to apprehend that they might revenge themſelves in 
ſuch a manner as to put an end to their pilgrimages 
and commerce. 

The coins, which are current at Mocha, the prin- 
cipal port of the Red Sea, are dollars of all kinds ; but 
they abate five per cent. on the pillar dollars, becauſe 
they are reckoned not to be the pureſt ſilver, and the 
dollar weight with them is 17 drachms 14 grains. 
All their coins are taken by weight, and valued ac- 
cording to their pureneſs. The gold coins current here 
are ducats of Venice, Germany, Turky, Egypt, &c. 
The comaſſes are a ſmall coin, which are taken at ſuch 
a price as the government ſets on them; and they keep 
their accounts in an imaginary coin, called cabeers, of 
which 80 go to a dollar. For an account of the ancient 
coins called dinars and dirhems, ſee theſe two articles. 

Gum ARABIC. See Gun. 

ARABICI, a kind of heretics, who ſprung up in 
Arabia, about the year 207 ; whoſe diſtinguiſhing te- 
net was, that the ſoul died with the body, and alſo 
roſe again with it. 

ARABIS, BASTARD TOWER-MUSTARD ; a genus 
of the ſiliquoſa order, belonging to the tetradynamia 
claſs of plants. 


Species, &c. Of this 2 there are nine different 


ſpecies enumerated by Linnæus. None of them are 
at all remarkable for their beauty or other properties. 
Only one of theſe, the thaliana or mouſe- ear, 1s a na- 
tive of Britain. It is a low plant, ſeldom riſing more 
than four or five inches high, branching on every fide, 
having ſmall white flowers growing alternately, which 
have each four petals in form of a croſs, that are ſuc- 
ceeded by long lender pods filled with ſmall round ſeeds. 
It grows naturally on ſandy ground, or old _ 
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Sheep are not fond of it, and ſwine refuſe it. The o- 
ther ſpecies are, the alpina, grandiflora, bellidifolia, 


are not at all ſuperior to the thaliana abovementioned, 
are all very hardy, and require no other culture than 
to be kept clear of weeds. | 

ARABLE LanvDs, thoſe which are fit for tillage, 
or which have been formerly tilled. 

ARACAN, the capital of a ſmal! kingdom to the 
north-eaſt of the bay of Bengal, ſituated in E. Long. 
93.0. N. Lat. 20. 30. It has the conveniency of a ſpa- 
cious river, and a harbour large enough to hold all the 
ſhips in Europe. It 1s faid by Schouten to be as large 
as Amſterdam ; but the houſes are ſlight, being made 
with palm-trees and bamboo-canes, and covered with 
leaves of trees. They are ſeldom above fix feet high, 
but have many windows or air-holes. But the people 
of the higheſt rank are much better accommodated. 
They have no kitchens, chimneys, or cellars, which 
oblige the women to dreſs the victuals out of doors. 
Some of the ſtreets are on the ridges of rocks, where- 


in are a great many ſhops. Their orchards and gar- 


dens contain all the fruit common to the Indies, and 
their trees are green all the year. Their common drink 
is toddy ; which is the ſap of the cocoa-tree, and when 
new will intoxicate like wine, but ſoon grows ſour. 
Elephants and buffaloes are very numerous here, and 
are made uſe of inſtead of horſes. They have plenty 
of proviſions, and but little trade : for when Mr Chan- 
noch was here in 1686, with fix large ſhips, there was 
nothing to be had in the way of commerce ; and yet 
the country produces lead, tin, ſtick-lac, and ele- 
phants teeth, The Mogul's ſubjects come here to 
purchaſe theſe commodities ; and ſometimes meet with 
diamonds, rubies, and other precious ſtones. They 
were formerly governed by a king of their own, called 
the king of the White Elephant; but this country has 
beeu conquered by the king of Pegu. They pay little 
or no regard to the chaſtity of their women, and the 
common failors take great liberties among them. 
Their religion is . and the idols, temples, and 
prieſts are very numerous. The dreſs of the better 
fort is very flight, for it conſiſts chiefly of a piece 
of white cotton over their arms, breaſt, and belly, 
with an apron before. 'The complexion of the women 
is tolerable ; they wear thin flowered gauze over their 
breaſt and ſhoulders, and a piece of cotton, which they 
roll three or four times round their waiſt, and let it 
hang as low as their feet. They curl their hair, and 
put glaſs rings in their ears, and ftretch them of a mon- 
ſtrous length. On their arms and legs they have hoops 
of copper, ivory, filver, &c. The country produces 
great quantities of rice, and the water is good. Their 
flocks of ſheep and herds of cattle are alſo numerous 
near Aracan but what they ſay of the towns and vil- 
lages, with which the country is pretended to be o- 
rerſpread, may be doubted. Captain Hamilton af- 
lirms, that there are but few places inhabited, on ac- 
count of the great number of wild elephants and buf- 
faloes, which would deſtroy the fruits of the ground; 
and that the tigers would deſtroy the tame animals. 

aere are ſome iſlands near the ſea, inhabited by a few 
miſerable fiſhermen, who can juſt keep themſelves from 
Tl 8 tho' they are out of the reach of oppreſſion. 

le rich burn the dead bodies; but the poor, who are 
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not able to buy wood, throw them into the river. 

ARAC HIS, in botany, a genus of the diadelphia 
decandria claſs. There is only one ſpecies, viz. the 
hypogza, a native of America, The calix is divided 
into two parts; and the capſule or pod is cylindrical, 
and contains two ſeeds. 

ARACHNE, in fabulous hiſtory, a young maid of 
Lydia, ſaid to have been the inventreſs of ſpinning. 
She is fabled to have been ſo ſkilful in this art, as to 
challenge Minerva at it; who tore her work, and ſtruck 
her; which diſgrace driving her to deſpair, ſhe hanged 
herſelf. Pallas, from compaſſion, brought her to life, 
and transformed her into a ſpider, which {till employs 
itſelf in ſpinning. 

ARACHNOIDES, in anatomy, an appellation gi- 
ven to ſeveral membranes; as the tunic of the cryſtal- 
line humour of the eye, the external lamina of the pia 
mater, and one of the coverings of the ſpinal marrow. 

ARACK, arRack, or RACK, a ſpirituous liquor 
imported from the Eait Indies, uſed by way of dram 
and in punch. The word arack is an Indian name for 
ſtrong waters of all kinds; for they call our ſpirits 
and brandy Engliſh arack. But what we underſtand 
by the name arack, is really no other than a ſpirit 
procured by diſtillation from a vegetable juice called 


toddy, which flows by inciſion out of the cocoa-· nut 


tree, hike the birch juice procured among us. 
The toddy 1s a — drink by itſelf when new, 
and purges thoſe who are not uſed to it; and, when 
ſtale, it is heady, and makes good vinegar. The 
Engliſh at Madraſs uſe it as leaven to raiſe their bread 
With. 
Goa and Batavia are the chief places for arack. At 
Goa there are different kinds; ſingle, double, and treble 
diſtilled. The double diſtilled, which is that com- 
monly ſent abroad, is but a weak ſpirit in compariſo:: 
to Batavia arack : yet, on account of its peculiar and 
agreeable flavour, it is preferred to all other aracks of 
India. This is attributed to the earthen veſſels, 
which alone they uſe at Goa to draw the ſpirit ; where- 
as at Batavia they uſe copper ſtills. The Parier arack 
made at Madraſs, and the Columbo and Quilone arack 
at other places, being fiery hot ſpirits, are but little 
valued by the Europeans, and therefore ſeldom im- 
ported, though highly prized among the natives. 
ARE. Puilxxox, or PhiLenorRuUm, (Strabo) ; 


to the ſouth of the Syrtis Major ; but in 1 | 


more weſterly, to the ſouth almoſt of the Syrtis Mi- 
nor. In Strabo's time, the altars were not extant, but 
a village of the ſame name ſtood on the ſpot. On a 
diſpute about limits, between the Cyreneans and Car- 
thaginians, it was 2 that two of each people 
ſhould ſet out on the ſame day, and that where they 
ſhould happen to meet, there the limits of both ſhould 
be fixed. The Philzni, two brothers, Carthaginians, 
undertook it for Carthage: theſe, after taving advan- 
ced a great many miles into the territory of the Cy- 
reneans, were met by their antagoniſts ; who, enraged 
at their being before-hand with them ſo far, gave them 
the option of either returning back, or of wap. Lode 
alive on the ſpot : like zealous patriots, they choſe the 
latter; and there the Carthaginians raiſed two altars 
in honour of the Philæni. (Salluft, Valerius Mai- 
mus). 


ARAOMETER, an inſtrument to meaſure the gra- 
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ball, with a taper neck, ſealed at the top, there being 
firſt as much mercury put into it as will keep it ſwim- 
ming in an exact poſture, The neck is divided into two 
parts, which are numbered, that ſo, by the depths of 
its deſcent into any liquor, its lightneſs may be known 
by theſe diviſions. | 

ARZOSTYLE, in architecture, a term uſed by 
Vitruvius, to ſignify the greateſt interval which can be 
made between columns. 

ARZOTICS, in medicine, remedies which rarify 
the humours, and render them eaſy to be carried off by 
the pores of the ſkin. 

ARAF, among the Mahometans. See ALarAF. 

ARAFAH, the ninth day of the lat month of the 
Arabic year, named Dhoulhegiat ; on which the pil- 
grims of Mecca perform their devotions on a neigh- 
bouring mountain, called Arafat. The Mahometans 
have a very great veneration for this mountain, becauſe 
they believe that Adam and Eve, after they were ba- 
niſhed out of Paradiſe, having been ſeparated from 
each other during 120 years, met afterwards on this 
mountain. | 

ARAFAT, or G1BEL EL ORPHAT, the mountain 
of knowledge, a mountain in Arabia, near Mecca. 
The Mahomctans ſay this was the place where A- 
dam firſt met with and knew his wife Eve after their 
expulſion from Paradiſe. This mountain not being 
large erough to contain all the devotees that come an- 
nually in pilgrimage to Mecca, ſtones are ſet up all 
round it to ſhow how far it reaches. The pilgrims are 
clad in robes of humility and mortification, with their 
heads uncovered. They ſeem to be very much affec- 
ted; for the tears flow down their cheeks, and they ſob 
and ſigh moſt bitterly, begging earneſtly for remiſſion 
of fins, and promiſing to lead a new life. They con- 
tinue here about four or five hours, and at half an hour 
after ſun-ſet they all decamp to perform a religious 
duty called Aſbam nymas. After this, they all receive 
the honourable title of Hadgees, which is conferred up- 
on them by the imam or prieſt. This being pronoun- 
ced, the trumpet ſounds, and they all return to Mecca, 

ARAGON, a province of Spain, bounded on the 
north by the Pyrenæan mountains, which ſeparate it 
from France; on the weſt, by Navarre and the two Caſ- 
tiles; on the ſouth, by Valencia; and on the eaſt, by 
Catalonia. It is in length about 180 miles, and in 


| breadth 149; but the land is mountainous, dry, ſandy 


or ſtony, badly cultivated, and worſe peopled. How- 
ever, it does not want rivers; for beſides the Ebro, 
which crofles 1t in the middle, there are the Xalo, the 
Cinea, the Galego, and the Aragon. The air is pure 
and wholeſome ; and there are mines of iron, and ſome 
ſay of gold. The moſt fertile parts are about the ri- 
vers: for there the land produces corn, wine, oil, flax, 
hemp, various fruits, and a ſmall quantity of ſaffron, 
belides large flocks of theep, and plenty of game in 
the woods. 

The Aragoneſe are bold, courageous, and well- 
bred ; but poſitive in their opinions, and bigotted in 
their religion. Theſe were the firit of the Spaniards 
that threw off the Mooriſh yoke. Saragoſſa is the ca- 
pital of this province; and the other chief towns are 
Balbaſtro, Jaca, Sarazona, Haeſca, Calatajud, Albar- 
razin, Trevel, Daroca, and Boria, 
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ARAL, a t lake, in the kingdom of 
razm, lying a ffecle to the eaſtward * Gn 
Its length from north to ſouth is ſaid to be near 180 
miles, and its breadth from eaſt to weſt about 50. The 
ſhore on the weſt fide is high and rocky, and deſti. 
tute of good water: yet there are abundance of wild 
horſes, aſſes, antelopes, and wolves ; as alſo a fierce 
creature called a j-{bart, which the Tartars lay is of 
ſuch a prodigious ftrength as to carry off a horſe. It 
is ſurpriſing that this lake ſhould be quite unknown to 
geopraphers, till within theſe few years. Several preat 
rivers, which were ſuppoſed to run into the Cafpian 
fea, are now known to fall into this lake, particularly 
the Sihun or Sirr, and the Gihun or Amo, ſo often 
mentioned by the Oriential hiſtorians. This lake, like 
the Caſpian ſea, has no viſible outlet. Its water is alſo 
very ſalt; and for that reaſon is conveyed by the neigh. 
bouring inhabitants by ſmall narrow canals into ſandy 
Pits, where the heat of the ſun, by exhaling the water, 
leaves them a ſufficient quantity of ſalt. The ſame 
kinds of-fiſh are found in Aral that are found in the 
Caſpian ſea. The former is alſo called the Lake of 
Eagles. | 

RALIA, BERRY-BEARING ANGELICA, a genus 
of the pentagynia order, belonging to the pentandria 
claſs of plants. 

Species. Of this genus ſome authors enumerate five 
ſpecies; but none of them merit deſcription, except one 
called nudicautis, having a naked ftalk. This grows 
three or ſour feet high; the leaves have two large tri- 
foliate lobes, which are ſawed on their edges. The 
flower ſtalks ariſe between theſe, immediately from the 
root, and are terminated by round umbels of ſmall 
four-leaved flowers of a whitiſh colour. What is re- 
markable of this ſpecies is, that its roots were brought 
over from North America where it grows, and fold 
here for ſarſaparilla, and it is ſtill bes as ſuch by the 
inhabitants of Canada ; though it is very different from 
the true ſort. All the ſpecies of this plant are hardy, 
except one called the ſpingſa, which requires an hot- 
bed; but is deſtitute of the little beauty poſſeſſed by 
the others, ſo is very ſeldom cultivated except in bota- 
nic gardens for variety, | 

ARAMONT, a town of Languedoc, in France, 
ſeated on the river Rhone. E. Long. 4. 52. N. Lat. 
43+ 54+ 
ARANEA, the Se1pex, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of aptera, or inſets without wings. 
All the ſpecies of ſpiders have eight legs, with three 
joints in each, and terminating in three crooked claws; 
eight eyes, two before, two behind, and the reſt on the 
ſides of the head. The mouth conſiſts of two claws or 
talons, denticulated like a ſaw. A little below the point 
of the claw, there is a ſmall hole, through which the 
{pider emits a kind of poiſon. Theſe claws are the wea- 
pons with which they kill flies, &c. for their food. The 
belly or hinder part is ſeparated from the head and 
breaſt by a ſmall thread-like tube. The ſkin or outer 
ſurface is a hard poliſhed cruſt. Spiders have five tu- 
bercles or nipples at the extremity of the belly, whoſe 
apertures they can enlarge or contract at pleaſure. It 
is through theſe apertures that they ſpin a gluey ſub- 
tance with which their bellies are full. They fix the 
ead of their threads by applying theſe nipples to any 


ſubſtance, and the thread lengthens in proportion p 
tne 
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, the animal recedes from it. They can ſtop the iſſuin 
* Le, of the threads by contracting the nipples, and 1 
| ad by means of the claws on their feet, much in the ſame 
| manner as ſome men warp up a rope. When the com- 
mon houſe-ſpider begins her web, ſhe generally chuſes 
a place where there is a cavity, ſuch as the corner of a 
room, that ſhe may have a free paſſage on each ſide, to 
make her eſcape in caſe of danger. Then ſhe fixes one 
end of her thread to the wall, and paſſes on to the other 
fide, dragging the thread along with her (or rather the 
thread follows her as ſhe proceeds), till ſhe arrives at 
the other fide, and there fixes the other end of it. Thus 
ſhe paſſes and repaſles, till ſhe has made as many paral- 
el threads as ſhe thinks neceſſary for her purpoſe, Af- 
ter this, ſhe begins again and croſſes theſe by other pa- 
rallel threads, which may be named the woof: Theſe 
are the toils or ſnares which ſhe prepares for entangling 
flies, and other ſmall inſects, which happen to light up- 
on it. But, beſides this large web, ſhe generally weaves 
a {mall cell for herſelf, where ſhe lies concealed watch- 
ing for her prey. Betwixt this cell and the large web 
ſhe has a bridge of threads, which, by commumcating 
with the threads of the large one, both give her early 
intelligence when any thing touches the web, and 
enables her to paſs quickly in order to lay hold of it. 
There are many other methods of weaving peculiar to 
different ſpecies of ſpiders. But, as they are all intended 
for the ſame purpoſe, it 1s needleſs to give particular 
deſcriptions of them. 
Linnzus enumerates 47 ſpecies of ſpiders : But it 
will be ſufficient here to mention only the molt re- 
markable and uncommon ; as, 
1. The calycina, with a round pale yellow belly, and 
two hollow points. It lives in the cups of flowers, af- 
ter the flower-leaves have fallen off; and catches bees, 
and other flies, when they are in ſearch of honey. 

2. The avicularia, has a convex round breatt, hol- 
lowed tranſverſely in the middle. It is a native of A- 
merica, and feeds upon ſmall birds, inſects, &c. The 
bite of this ſpider is as venomous as that of the ſerpent. 

3. The ocellata, has three pair of eyes on its thighs. 

It is about the ſame ſize with the tarantula, of a pale 
colour, with a black ring round the belly, and two 
large black ſpots on the ſides of the breaſt. It is a na- 
tive of China. 
4. The ſaccata, has an oval. belly of a duſky iron 
colour, It lives in the ground, and carries a ſack with 
its eggs where-ever it goes. This ſack it glues to its 
belly, and will rather die than leave it behind. 

5. The aquatica, is of a livid colour, with an oval 
belly, and a tranſverſe line, and two hollowed points. 
It trequents the freſh waters of Europe. But it is in 
lome ſort amphibious : for it can. live on the earth as 
well us in the water, and. comes often to land for its 
food ; yet it ſwims well in water, both on its belly and 
back ; it is diſtinguiſhable by its brightneſs. In the 
water 1ts belly appears covered with a filver varniſh, 
which is only a bubble of air attached to its belly by 
means of the oily humours which tranſpire from its 
body, and prevent the immediate contact of the water. 
T his bubble of air is made the ſubſtance of its dwelling, 
wh 'h : . 

ich it conſtructs under water: for it fixes ſeveral 
threads of filk, or ſuch fine matter, to the ſtalks of 
plants in the water; and then aſcending to the ſurface, 


thruits the hinder part of its body above water, draw- 
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ing it back r with ſuch rapidity, that it attaches Aranra, 
underneath a bubble of air, which it has the art of de- 
taining under water, by placing it underneath the 
threads above mentioned, and which it binds like a co- 
vering almoſt all round the air-bubble. Then it aſcends 
again for another air-bubble; and thus proceeds nntil 
it has conſtructed a large aerial apartment under wa- 
ter, which it enters into or quits at pleaſure. The male 
conſtructs for himſelf one near to the female; and when 
love invites, he breaks through the thread walls of the 
female's dwelling, and the two bubbles attached to the 
bellies of both unite into one, forming one large nup- 
tial chamber. The female is ſometimes laid for a whole 
day together ſtretched on her back, waiting for the ar- 
rival of the male, without motion, and ſeemingly as if 
dead. As ſoon as he enters and glides over W ſhe 
ſeems to be brought to life again, gets on her legs and 
runs after the — * who makes his eſcape with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed: the female takes care of the young, and 
conſtructs ſimilar apartments on purpoſe for them. The 
figure of this ſpider has nothing remarkable, and would 
be overlooked among a crowd of curioſities, if the ſpec- 
tator be unacquainted with its ſingular art of conſtruct- 
ing an aerial habitation under water, and thus uniting 
together the properties of both elements. 

6. The tarantula, Plate XXV. fig. 10. The breaſt (1) 
and belly (2) are of an aſh-colour ; the legs (3) are 
likewiſe aſh-coloured, with blackiſh rings on the under 
part ; the fangs, or nippers (4), are red on the inner 
fide, the reſt being blackiſh; (5) is the antennæ or 
feelers : Two of its eyes are larger than the other, red, 
and placed in the front ; four other eyes are placed in 
a tranſverſe direction towards the mouth; the other 
two are nearer the back. It is a native of Italy, Cy- 
prus, Barbary, and the Eaſt Indies. The breaſt and 
belly are about two inches long, terminated by two 
ſhort tails. This figure was taken from the life, in the 
iſland of Cyprus, by Alex" Drummond, Eſq; late con- 
ſul at Aleppo. | 

The bite of the tarantula is ſaid to occaſion an 
inflammation in the part, which in a few hours brings 
on ſickneſs, difficulty of breathing, and univerſal faint- 
neſs. The perſon afterwards is affected with a de- 
lirium, and ſometimes is ſeized: with a deep melan- 
choly. The ſame ſymptoms return annually, in ſome 


caſes, for ſeveral years; and at laſt terminate in death. 


Muſic, it has been pretended, is the only cure. A mu- 
ſician is brought, who tries a variety of airs, till at laſt 
he hits upon one that urges him to dance; the vio- 
lence of which exerciſe produces a proportionable agi- 
tation of the vital ſpirits, attended. with a conſequent 
degree of perſpiration, the certain conſequence of which 
is a cure. Such are the circumſtances that have been 

nerally related, and long credited, concerning the 
ite of this animal. Kircherus, in his Muſurgia, gives a 
very particular account of the ſymptoms and cure, il- 
luſtrated by hiſtories of caſes. Among theſe, he men- 
tions a girl, who, being bitten by this inſect, could be 
cured only by the mulic of a drum. He then proceeds 
to relate that a certain Spaniard, truſting to the effi- 
cacy of muſic in the cure of the frenzy occaſioned by 
the bite of the tarantula, ſubmitted to be bitten on the 
hand by two of theſe creatures, of different colours, and 


poſſeſſed of different qualities. The venom was no ſooner 


diffuled about his body, than the ſymptoms of the 
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diſorder began to appear; upon which harpers, pipers, 


and other muſicians, were ſent for, who by various 
kinds of muſic endeavoured to rouſe him from that ſtu- 
por into which he was fallen : but here it was obſer- 
ved that the bites of the two inſets had produced con- 
trary effects; for by one he was incited to dance, and 
by the other he was reſtrained therefrom ; and in this 
conflict of nature the patient expired. 'The ſame ac- 
count is given in his Phonurgia Nova, with the addition 
of a cut repreſenting the inſect in two poſitions, the pa- 
tient in the action of dancing, together with the muſi- 
cal notes of the tune or air , which in one inſtance 
the cure was effected. 

In his Muſurgia, this author, attempting mechani- 
cally to account for the cure of the bite of the taran- 
tula by muſic, ſays of the poiſon, That it is ſharp, 
gnawing, and bilious; and that it 1s received and incor- 
porated into the medullary ſubſtance of the fibres. 
With reſpect to the muſic, he ſays, That the ſounds of 
chords have a power to rarify the air to a certain har- 
monical pitch; and that the air thus rarified, pene- 
trating the pores of the patient's body, affects the 
muſcles, arteries, and minute fibres, and incites him to 
dance, which exerciſe begets a perſpiration, in which 
the poiſon evaporates. 

Unſatisfactory as this theory appears, the belief of 
this ſtrange phenomenon has prevailed _ the ableſt 
of modern phylicians. Sir Thomas Brown, fo far from 
diſputing it, ſays, That ſince many atteſt the fact from 
experience, and that the learned Kircherus hath poſi- 
tively averred it, and ſet down the ſongs and tunes ſo- 
lemnly uſed for the cure of the diſeaſe, and ſince ſome 
alſo affirm that the tarantula itſelf will dance at the 
ſound of muſic, he ſhall not at all queſtion it “. 

Farther, that eminent Italian phyſician of the laſt 
century, 1 a native of Apulia, the country where 
the tarantula is produced, has written a diſſertation 
De anatomia, morſu, et effeftibus tarantulæ. In this he 
deſcribes the region of Apulia where the tarantula 13 
produced, with the anatomy and figure of the inſect 
and its eggs, illuſtrated by an engraving ; he mentions 
particularly the ſymptoms that follow from the bite, 
and the cure of the diſeaſe by muſic, with a variety of 
hiſtories of cures thus wrought, many of them com- 
municated by perſons who were eye-witnefſes of the 
proceſs. 

Ludovicus Valetta, a Celeſtine monk of Apulia, pu- 
bliſhed at Naples, in the year 1706, a treatiſe upon 
this ſpider, in which he not only anſwers the objections 
of thoſe who deny the whole thing, but gives, from 
his own Knowledge, ſeveral inſtances of perſons who 
had ſuffered this way, ſome of whom were of great fa- 
milies, and fo far from being diſſemblers, that they 
would at any rate, to avoid ſhame, have concealed the 
misfortune which had befallen them. 

The honourable Mr Robert Boyle, in his treatiſe of 
Languid and Unheeded Motions, ſpeaking of the bite 
of the tarantula, and the cure of the iſeate which fol- 
lows it by means of mufic, ſays, That, having himſelf 
had ſome doubts about the matter, he was, after ſtrict in- 
quiry, convinced that the relations in the main were true. 

Laſtly, Dr Mead, in his Mechanical Account of 
Poiſons, has given an eſſay on the tarantula, con- 
taining the ſubſtance of the above relations, which he 
endeavours to confirm by his own reaſoning thereon. 
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Notwithſtanding the number and weight of theſe ay. 
thorities, and the general acquieſcence of learned and 
ingenious men in the opinion that the bite of the ta. 
rantula is poiſonous, and that the cure of the diſor 
occaſioned by it is effected by muſic, we have reaſon 
to apprehend that the whole is a miſtake. | 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year 1672 
p. 406. is an extract of a letter from Dr Thomas 
Cornelio, a Neapolitan phyſician, to John Doddington, 
Eſq; his majeſty's reſident at Venice, communicated b 
the latter, in which, ſpeaking of his intention to ſend 
to Mr Doddington ſome tarantulas, he ſays, „ Mean 
while I ſhall not omit to impart to you what was re. 
lated to me a few days fince by a judicious and unpre. 
judicate perſon ; which is, that being in the country 
of Otranto, where thoſe inſects are in great numbers, 
there was a man who, thinking himſelf ſtung by a taran- 
tula, ſhewed in his neck a ſmall ſpeck, about which in 
a very ſhort time there aroſe ſome pimples full of a 
ſerous humour ; and that, in a few hours after, the 
poor man was ſorely afflicted with very violent ſymp- 
toms, as ſyncopes, very great agitations, giddineſs of 
the head, and vomiting; but that, without any inclina- 
tion at all to dance, and without all deſire of havin 
any muſical inſtruments, he miſerably died within two 
days. The ſame perſon affirmed to me, that all thoſe that 
think themſelves bitten by tarantulas, except ſuch as 
for evil ends feign themſelves to be ſo, are for the moſt 
part young wanton girls, whom the Italian writers call 
Dulce di Sale; who, by ſome particular indiſpoſition 
falling into this melancholy madneſs, perſuade them- 
ſelves, according to the vulgar prejudice, to have been 
ſtung by a tarantula.“ 

Dr Serao, an Italian phyſician, as it ſeems, has writ- 
ten an ingenious book, in which he has effectually ex- 
ar this opinion as a popular error; and in the Phi- 

oſophical Tranſactions, Ne LX. for the year 1770, 
P- 236. is a letter from Dominico Cirillo, M. D. pro- 
feſſor of natural hiſtory in the univerſity of Naples, 
wherein, taking notice of Serao's book, he ſays, That, 
having had an opportunity of examining the effects of 
this animal in the province of Taranto, where it is 
found in great abundance, he finds that the ſurpriſing 
cure of the bite of the tarantula by muſic has not the 
leaſt truth in it; and that it is only an invention of the 
people, who want to get a little money by dancing 
when they ſay the tarantiſm begins. He adds, © I 


make no doubt but ſometimes the heat of the climate 


contributes very much to warm their imaginations, and 
throw them into a delirium, which may be in ſome mea- 
ſure cured by muſic; but ſeveral experiments have been 
tried with the tatantula, and neither men nor animals 
after the bite have had any other eomplaint than a very 
trifling inflammation upon the part, like that produ- 
ced by the bite of a ſcorpion, which goes off by it- 
ſelf without any danger at all. In Sicily, where the 
ſummer is ſtill warmer than in any part of the king- 
don of Naples, the tarantula is never dangeroys ; and 
muſic is never employed for the cure of the pretended 
tarantiſm.“ . 
ARANJUEZ, a palace of the king of Spain, in 
the province of New Caſtile, ſeated on the river Ta- 
gus, in W. Long. 3. 3. N. Lat. 41. 40. This edifiee 
tho' much inferior to the eſcurial in ſize and elegance 
of ſtructure, greatly exceeds it in the many delicious 
gardens, 
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gardens, and ſurpriſing water-works, which are here 
in the higheſt perfection. The gardens, being in an 


—— iſland in the middle of the Tagus, are fo well ſupplied 


with water by the immenſe quantity and variety of 
theſe water-works, which are ſet in motion with the 
ſtreum, that they are never ſcorched with the ſun's 
heat, but enjoy a conſtant bloom and delicions ver- 
dure. 

ARAR, (Cæſar, Strabo); Araris, (Dio Caſſius); 
Saucona, (Ammian); a river of Celtic Gaul, now the 
£1912; which riſes out of mount Vogeſus on the con- 
fnes of Lorrain, runs through the Franche Comte and 
Burgundy, and below Lyons t alls into the Rhone. It 
is ſo incredibly flow, that the eye cannot diſtinguiſh 
which way it moves, (Cæſar); and therefore Pliny 
calls it the Sluggi/h river. Its courſe is from north to 
ſouth. It is famous for a bridge of Cæſar, which was 
built by the ſoldiers in one day. It is navigable e- 
qually with the Rhone. 

ARARAT, the name of the mountain on which 
Noah's ark reſted, after the abatement of the waters 
of the univerſal deluge. Concerning this mountain 
there are various conjectures; though it is almoſt uni- 
verſally allowed to be in Armenia Major. Some are 
of opinion that it is one of the mountains which divide 
Armenia on the ſouth from Meſopotamia and that part 
of Aſſyria inhabited by the Curd; from whom theſe 
mountains took the name of Curdu or Cardu, by the 
Greeks turned into Gordhæi, &c. Others, that it lies 
towards the middle of Armenia, near the river Araxes, 
above 280 miles diſtant from the abovementioned moun- 
tains, making it belong to mount Taurus; but the 
Armenians are poſitive that Noah's Ararat is no other 
than a mountain to which they now give the name of 
Maſs, which lies about 12 leagues to the caſt of Eri- 
ran, and four leagues from the Aras. It is encompaſ- 
ſed by ſeveral petty hills: on the tops of them are found 
many ruins, thought to have been the buildings of the 
firſt men, who were, for ſome time, afraid to deſcend 
into the plains. It ſtands by itſelf, in form of a ſugar- 
loaf, in the midſt of a very large plain, detached, as it 
were, from the other mountains of Armenia, which 
make a long chain. It conſiſts, properly ſpeaking, of 
two hills; the leſſer of which is the more ſharp and 
pointed : the higher, on which it is ſaid the ark reſted, 
lies to the north-weſt of it, and riſes far above the 
neighbouring mountains. It ſeems ſo high and big, 
that, when the air is clear, it may be ſeen four or five 
days journey off; yet travellers think the height is not 
extraordinary, Chardin is of opinion that he paſſed a 
part of mount Caucaſus which is higher; and Poullet 
thinks the height of mount Maſis, or Ararat, not above 
twice as great as that of mount Valerian near Paris, 
They therefore think that its being viſible at ſuch a 
great diſtance is owing to its lonely ſituation in a vaſt 
plain, and upon the moſt elevated part of the country, 
without any mountains before it to obſtrut the view. 
Nor is the ſnow with which it is always covered from 
the middle upwards any argument of its height ; for, in 
this country, ice hath often been obſerved in the mor- 


Ant- nings of the middle of July *. Certain it is, however, 


that this mountain hath never yet been aſcended ; which 
the Armenians pretend was owing to the interpoſition 
of angels, in order to diſappoint the curioſity of thoſe 
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whereon the- ark reſted : but the exceſs of cold tay 
very reaſonably be ſuppoſed able to fruſtrate all ſuch 
attempts, without any ſupernatural interpoſition. The 
molt diſtin& account we have of this mountain is that 
given by Mr Tournefort; which, however, being much 
ſwelled with immaterial circumſtances, it is needleſs to 
trouble our readers with at length. He tells us, that this 
mountain is one of the moſt diſagreeable ſights upon 
earth, without cither houſes, convents, trees, or ſhrubs ; 
and ſeemsas if continually waſting and mouldering away. 
He divides it into three regions: The lowermoſt, he ſays, 
is the only one which contains any human creatures, 
and is occupied by a few miſerable ſhepherds that tend 
ſcabby floc ks; and here are alſo found ſome patridges: 
the ſecond is inhabited by crows and tigers; and all 
the reſt is covered with ſnow, which half the year is 
involved in thick clouds. On the fide of the moun- 
tain that looks towards Erivan, is a prodigious preci- 
pice, from whence rocks of an immenſe ſize are con- 
tinually tumbling down with a hideous noiſe. This 
precipice ſeems quite perpendicular ; and the extremi- 
ties are rough and blackiſh, as if ſmutted with ſmoke. 
The ſoil of the mountain is looſe, and on the ſandy 
parts it is impoſſible to take a firm ſtep; ſo that our 
traveller encountered great difficulties in his aſcent and 
deſoent of this mountain ; being often obliged, in or- 
der to avoid the ſand, to betake himſelf to places 
where great rocks were heaped on one another, under 
which he paſſed as through caverns, or to places full 
of ſtones, where he was forced to leap from one ſtone 
to another. If we may believe Struys, a Dutch wri- 
ter, however, all theſe difficulties may be ſurmount- 
ed. He aſſures us, he went five days journey up mount 
Ararat, to ſee a Romiſh hermit: that he paſſed through 
three regions of clouds ; the firſt dark and thick, the 
next cold and full of ſnow, and the third colder ſtil] : 
that he advanced five miles every day; and when he 
came to the place where the hermit had his cell, he 
breathed a very ſerene and temperate air: that the 
hermit told him, he had perceived neither wind' nor 
rain all the 25 years he had dwelt there; and that on 
the top of the mountain there ſtil] reigned a greater 
tranquillity, whereby the ark was preſerved uncorrup- 
ted. He farther pretends, that the hermit gave him 
a croſs made out of the wood of the ark, together 
with a certificate, a formal copy of which the author 
has given in his ſham relation. 

ARASSI, a maritime, populous, and trading town 
of Italy, in the territory of Genoa. E. Long. 7. 20. 
N. Lat. 44. 3. 

ARATUS, general of the Achæans, conquered 
Niocles tyrant of Sicyon. Two years after, he ſur- 
priſed the caſtle called Acrocorinthus, and drove out 
the king of Macedonia : he delivered Argos from its 
tyrants, and was poiſoned by Philip II. king of Ma- 
cedonia, whom he bad newly reſtored : he was about 
62 when he died, the ſecond year of the 141** Olymp. 
He was interred at Sicyon, and received the greateſt 
honours from his countrymen. His ſon, who had alſo 
been prætor, was poiſoned by king Philip. Polybius 

ives us ſo great a: character of Aratus the father's 
. or Hiſtory, that the loſs of ſo valuable 
a work is highly to be regretted. 

AkraTus, a Greek poet, born at Soli, or Solæ, 

a town in Cilicia, which afterwards changed its name, 
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and was called Pompeiopolis, in honour of Pompey the 
Great. He flouriſhed about the 124*", or, according 
to ſome, the 126") Olympiad, in the reign of Ptole- 
my Philadelphus king of Egypt. He diſcovered in 
his youth a remarkable poignancy of wit, and capaci— 
ty for improvement; and having received his education 
under Dionyſius Heracleotes, a Stoic philoſopher, he 
eſpouſed the principles of that ſet. Aratus was phy- 
fician to Antigonus Gonatus, the ſon of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, king of Macedon : this prince, being a 
great encourager of learned men, ſent for him to court, 
admitted him to his intimacy, and encouraged him in 
his ſtudies. The Phenomena of Aratus, which is {till 
extant, gives him a title to the character of an aſtro- 
nomer, as well as a poet ; in this piece he deſcribes the 
nature and motion of the ſtars, and ſhews the particular 
influences of the heavenly bodies, with their various diſ- 
poſitions and relations. He wrote this poem in Greek 
verſe: it was tranſlated into Latin by Cicero; who tells 
us, in his firſt book De oratore, that the verſes of A- 
ratus are very noble. This piece was tranſlated by o- 
thers as well as Cicero; there being a tranſlation by 
Germanicus Cæſar, and another into elegant verſe 
by Feſtus Avienus. An edition of the Phenomena 
was publiſhed by Grotius, at Leyden, in quarto, 1600, 
in Greek and Latin, with the fragments of Cicero's 
verſion, and the tranſlations of Germanicus and Avie- 
nus, all which the editor has illuſtrated with curious 
notes. He was certainly much eſteemed by the an- 
cients, ſince we find ſo great a number of ſcholiaſts 
and commentators upon him. There are ſeveral other 
works alſo aſcribed to Aratus. Suidas mentions the 
following: Hymns to Pan; Aſtrology and Aſtrotheſy ; 
a compolition of Antidotes; an Er:8v1::o1 on Theopro- 
pus; an H6roz on Antigonus ; an Epigram on Phila, 
the daughter of Antipater, and wife of Antigonus ; 
an Epicedium of Cleombrotus; a Correction of the 
Odyſley ; and ſome Epiſtles, in proſe. Virgil, in his 
Georgics, has imitated or tranſlated many paſſages 
from this author; and St Paul has quoted a paſſage of 
Aratus. It is in his ſpeech to the Athenians (Acts 
xvii. 28.) wherein he tells them, that ſome of their 
own poets have ſaid, Tv yag xa: yev@ tomy : For we 
are alſo his offspring.” Theſe words are the beginning 
of the fifth line of the Phanomena of Aratus. 
ARAVA, a fortreſs of Upper Hungary, in a coun- 
ty and on a river of the ſame name. E. Long. 20. o. 
N. Lat. 49. 20. 
ARAUCO, a fortreſs and town of Chili, in South 
America; ſituated in a fine valley, on a river of the 
fame name. The natives are ſo brave, that they drove 
the Spaniards out of their country, though they had 
no fire-arms. W. Long. 51. 20. S. Lat. 42. 30. 
ARAUSIO, or Civitas Arauſienſis, or Arauſico- 
rum, (Notitie); Colonia Secundanorum, (Mela, Pli- 
ny, Coins), ſo called becauſe the veterans of the ſecond 
legion were there ſettled : The capital of the Cavares, 
in Gallia Narbonenſis ; now Orange, in the weſt of 
Provence, on an arm of the rivulet Egue, which ſoon 
after falls into the Rhone, from which it is diſtant a 
league to the eaſt, at the foot of a mountain. Here 
is an ancient amphitheatre to be ſtill ſcen. E. Long. 4. 
46. Lat. 44. 10. 
ARAW, a town of Swiſſerland, in Argow, ſeated 
on the river Aar. It is handſome, large, and remark- 
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the ſoil. E. Long. 18. o. N. Lat. 47. 25. 


bos, where the Euphrates alſo hath its origin. From 
this mountain it runs eaſtward with a ſerpentine courſe 

diſcharging itſelf into the Caſpian ſea, after a run of u ; 
wards of 500 miles, during which it receives ſome con. 
ſiderable rivers. Some have imagined that it hath its 
riſe in mount Ararat; but Tournefort aſſures us that 
it comes no nearer that mountain than 12 miles. The 
Araxes is a very rapid river, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
Gihon mentioned by Muſes. Beſides this extreme ra- 
pidity, it is very apt to overflow after rains; ſo that they 
have in vain endeavoured to build bridges over it; tho! 
ſame of them appear, from the few arches remaining, to 
have been built of the beſt materials, and in the ſtrong. 
eſt manner. Such is the vehemence of its current af. 
ter the thawing of the adjacent ſnows, or ſome ſierce 
rains, that neither banks nor dykes can reſiſt it; ſo 
that nothing can be more terrible than the noiſe and 
violence of its waves at ſuch times : but in winter, 
when its waters are low, it is fordable in ſome places on 
camels. 

ARBACES governed Media under Sardanapalus. 
Sceing him ſpinning among a company of his women, 
he ſtirred up his people to revolt, and dethroned Sar- 
danapalus ; who thereupon burat himſelf in his palace, 
Arbaces being crowned, began the monarchy of the 
Medes, which laſted 317 years under nine kings, till 
Aſtyages was expelled by Cyrus. Arbaces reigned 22 
years, and died a. m. 3206. 

ARBELA, now IxBIL, a city of Aſſyria, lying 
in E. Long. 44. 5. N. Lat. 35. 15. It is famous for 
the laſt and deciſive battle fought in its neighbourhood 
between Alexander the Great and Darius Codoman- 
nus. This battle was fought 331 years before Chriſt, 
and the event of it determined the fate of the Perſian 
empire. Arrian relates, that Darius's army conſiſted 
of a million of foot, and 40, ooo horſe; according to 
Diodorus, there were 200,000 horſe, and 800,000 foot; 
Plutarch relates, that the horſe and foot together made 
up a million; and Juſtin gives us exactly half Diodo- 
rus's number. The Macedonian army, according to 
Arrian, conſiſted of 40,000 foot, and 7000 horſe. To 
prevent the endeavours of Darius to ſurround them, 
Alexander cauſed his front to be extended as wide as 
poſſible without weakening the centre. Darius's front 
was Covered with 200 * armed with ſcythes, 
whoſe appearance was very terrible, and threatened de- 
ſtruction to the whole army; but Alexander's light- 
armed troops killed many of the horſes and drivers, 
ſo that few reached the Macedonian line, which open- 
ing as Alexander had directed, they only paſſed thro', 
and were then either taken or diſabled by his bodies of 
reſerve. Some ancient writers deſcribe this battle very 
particularly: but as the Macedonians loſt only 300 
men, while the Perſians had 30,000 killed, according 
to Arrian; 40,000, according to Curtius; and 90,000, 
according to Diodorus; it is impoſſible the Perſians 
could have made any great refiſtance. Indeed, as the 
compilers of the Univerſal Hiſtory obſerve, * had the 
7 or 800,000 men which Darius brought into the field 
thrown each one dart, or one ſtone, the Macedonians 
could never have bought the empire of the eaſt at » 
| gal} 
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eaſy a rate.“ Darius, on ſeeing his numerous army ſo 
ſnamefully put to flight, was ſome time in ſuſpence 


on. whether or not he ſhould put an end to his life; but, 
being perſuaded by his friends, or probably hurried a- 


way by the multitude who fled, he was obliged to fly 
with the reſt; and arrived at Arbela the ſame night. 
After he had paſſed the river Lycus, he was adviſed to 
break down the bridge, in order to ſtop Alexander's 
purſuit : but, conſidering how many of his own ſub- 


jects had yet to paſs, he could not be prevailed upon to 


do ſo; anſwering, that he had rather leave an open way 
to a purſuing enemy, than ſhut it to a flying friend. 
This battle is likewiſe called the battle of Gaugamela, 
a village nearer the ſcene of action; but as Arbela is 
the place of greateſt conſequence, its name is moſt 
uſually retained. 

ARBERG, a town of Swiſſerland, in the canton 
of Bern, with a handſome caſtle, where the bailiff re- 
ſides. It is ſeated on the river Aar, in a kind of iſland, 
E. Long. 17. 15. N. Lat. 47. o. 

ARBITER, in the civil law, implies a judge no- 
minated by the magiſtrate, or choſen voluntarily b 
the two contending parties, in order to decide their 
differences. 

The civilians make a difference between arbiter and 
arbitrator, though both found their power on the com- 
promiſe of the parties; the former being obliged to 
judge according to the cuſtoms of the law, whereas the 
latter is at liberty to uſe his own diſcretion, and ac- 
commodate the difference in the manner that appears 
to him moſt juſt and equitable. 

ARBITRARY, that which is left to the choice or 

arbitration of men, or not fixed by any poſitive law or 
injunction. 
« ARBITRARY Puniſhment, in law, denotes ſuch pu- 
niſhments as are by ſtatute left to the diſcretion of the 
judge. 1t is a general rule in arbitrary puniſhments, 
that the judge cannot inflit death. Hence all puniſh- 
ments that are not capital have acquired the name of 
arbitrary puniſhments, even although they be expreſsly 
pointed out by ſtatute. 

ARBITRATION is where the parties, injuring and 

injured, ſubmit all matters in diſpute, concerning any 
perſonal chattels or perſonal wrong, to the judgment of 
two or more arbiters or arbitrators z who are to decide 
the controverſy : and if they do not agree, it is uſual 
to add, that another perſon be called in as umpire, 
imperator or impar ), to whoſe ſole judgment it is then 
reterred; or frequently there is only one arbitrator ori- 
pally appointed. This deciſion, in any of theſe ca- 
es, is called an award. And thereby the queſtion is 
as fully determined, and the right transferred or ſet- 
tled, as it could have been by the agreement of the par- 
ties or the judgment of a court of juſtice. Bee alſo 
Law, Part It Ns clxxxv. 15, &c. 

ARBITRATOR, a private extraordinary judge, 
choſen by the mutual conſent of parties, to determine 
controverſies between them. See ArBITER and ARRI“ 
TRATION, 

ARBOIS, a ſmall populous town of France, in the 
Franche Compte, famous for its wines. E. Long. 5. 40. 
N. Lat. 46. 55. 

ARBON, an ancient town in Swiſſerland, on the 
touth banks of the lake Conſtance, in Thurgaw. It 
has a caſtle built by the Romans, and is under the ju- 
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riſdiction of the biſhop of Conſtance. 
war, the Swiſs have a right to put in a garriſon. 'The 
Popiſh and Proteſtant religions are equally tolerated in 
this town, E. Long. 9. 30. N. Lat. 4. 38. 

ARBOR, in botany, a tree. Trees are by Linnæus 
claſſed in the ſeventh family of the vegetable kingdom, 
and are diſtinguiſhed from ſhrubs in that their ſtems 
come up with buds on them; but this diſtinction holds 
not univerſally, there being rarely any buds on the 
large trees in India. 

1 in mechanics, the principal part of a ma- 
chine, which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt; alſo the axis or 
ſpindle on which a machine turns, as the arbor of a 
crane, windmill, &c. 

ArBokR Dianæ. See CuRMIs TR, no 198. 

ARBORESCENT, an epithet applied to ſuch ob- 
jects as reſemble trees. 

ARBORESCENT Star-, 
ſterias. See As TERIAS. 

ARBORIST, a perſon ſkilled in that part of bo- 
tany which treats of trees. 

ARBOUR, in gardening, a kind of ſhady bower, 
formerly in great N but of late rejected, on ac- 
count of its being damp and unwholſome. 

Arbours are generally made of lattice-work, either 
of wood or iron; and covered with elms, limes, horn- 
beams ; or with creepers, as honey-ſuckles, jaſmines, 
or paſſion-flowers ; either of which will anſwer the pur- 

jo very well, if rightly managed. 

ARBROATH. See ABERBROTHIC. 

ARBURG, a town of Swiſſerland, in the canton 
of Bern, on the river Aar. It is ſmall, but very ſtrong, 
being ſeated on a rock, and defended by a good fortreſs 
cut out of the rock. E, Long. 17. 55. N. Lat. 47. 10. 

ARBUTHNOT (Alexander), principal of the u- 
niverſity of Aberdeen 1n the reign of James VI. of Scot- 
land, was born in the year 1538, He ſtudied firſt at 
Aberdeen; and was afterwards ſent over to France, 
where, under the famous Cujacius, he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the civil law. In the year 1563, he 
returned to Scotland, and took orders. Whether he 
was ordained by a biſhop, or by preſbyters, is a matter 
of uncertainty. In 1568, he was appointed miniſter of 
Arbuthnot and Logy-Buchan ; and in the following 
year, Mr Alexander Anderſon being deprived, our au- 
thor was made principal of the king's college at Aber- 
deen, in his room. In the general aſſembly which met 
at Edinburgh in the years 1573 and 1577, he was 
chioſen moderator; and to the end of his life was an 
active ſupporter of the reformed religion. He died in 
1583, in the 45" year of his age; and was buried in 
the college church of Aberdeen, We are told in the 
Biographia, that he was eminent as a poet, a philoſo- 
pher, a mathematician, a Jawyer, a divine, and a phy- 
fician. He wrote, Orationes de origine & dignitate ju- 
ris, printed Edinb. 1572, 4. His cotemporary, 
Thomas Maitland, wrote a copy of Latin verſes on 
the publication of this book : they are printed in the 
Delic. Poetar. Scot. He publiſhed Buchanan's hiſtory 
of Scotland in the year 1582. 

AzBUTHXOT (Dr John), was born in Kincardin- 


„in zoology, a ſpecies of a- 


In the time of Arbor 
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ſhire, near Montroſe, and was educated at Aberdeen, 


where he received his degree in phyſic. The difficul- 
ties in which his family was involved on account of 
their political principles making it neceſſary that he 
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ſhould court preferment in another country than his 
own, he went to London. The firſt character in which 
he acted there was, a teacher of the mathematics; and 
while he was employed in this manner, he had occafion 
to publiſh bis Examination of Dr Woodward's account 
of the deluge. This tract, which abounded with learn- 
ing and good ſenſe, ſerved to make him known. He 
publiſhed, ſoon after, his E/ay on the uſefulneſs of mathe- 
matics. 
flow but ſure degrees; and his reputation in it was at 
length fully eſtabliſhed, by a ſucceſsful cure which he 
wt. acer on Prince George of Denmark. Queen Anne, 
in conſequence of it, appointed him one of her phyſi- 
cians in ordinary in 1709; and, ſome years before this, 
his extenſive knowledge had procured his admiſſion 
into the Royal Society. His talents and worth were 
the ſtrongeſt recommendations of him to the men of 
wit and Jearning of his day; and he entered into par- 
ticular connection with Pope and Swiſt, with whom 
he joined in publiſhing ſeveral volumes of miſcellanies ; 
among which are the well known Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus, a ſatire of infinite humour on the abuſes 
of human learning. In 1715, he aſſiſted Pope and 
Gay in the Three hours after marriage ; a dramatic 
performance, which was brought upon the ſtage with- 
out ſucceſs. In 1727, he publiſhed Tables of ancient 
coins, weights, and meaſures; a work of preat uſe, 
and real erudition. In 1732, his valuable tract con- 
cerning The nature and choice of aliments appeared; 
which, the year after, was followed by his remarks on 
The effefts of air on human bodies. A conſtitutional 
aſthma had diſtreſſed him at different periods of his life, 
and proved fatal to him in 1734.—Dr Arbuthnot ap- 
pears to have been in all reſpects a molt accompliſhed 
and amiable perſon. He has ſhewed himſelf equal to 
any of his cotemporaries in wit and learning, and he 
was ſuperior to moſt men in the moral duties of life, 
in acts of humanity and benevolence. His letter to 
Mr Pope, written as it were upon his death-bed, and 
which no one can read without the tendereſt emotion, 
diſcovers ſuch a noble fortitude of mind at the approach 
of his diſſolution, as could be inſpired only by a clear 
conſcience, and the calm retroſpe& of an uninterrupted 
courſe of virtue. In 1751, came out, in two vol. 8vo. 
printed at Glaſgow, The miſcellaneous works of the late 
Dr Arbuthnot ; which are ſaid to comprehend, with 
what is inſerted in Swift's miſcellanies, all the pieces 
of wit and humour of this admirable author. 

ARBUTUS, the $TRAWBERRY-TREE; a genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the An claſs 
of plants. 

Species. There are ſix ſpecies of arbutus enumera- 
ted by botanical writers; of which the following are the 
moſt remarkable. 1. The unedo, or common ſtrawberry- 
tree. It is a native of Italy, Spain, and alſo of Ire- 
land; and is now very common in the Britiſh gardens, 
This hath the ſingular property that its fruit doth not 
come to perfection till a year after it has flowered 
and thus the fruit and flowers are mixed together on 
the ſame tree. Theſe trees flower and bear their fruit 
in the months of October and November; by which 
means they are great ornaments, the ſeaſon of moſt o- 
ther flowers being then paſt. Of this ſpecies there are 
ſeveral varieties; particularly one with red flowers, which 
are very beautiful, and may be preſerved by inarching 
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or ingrafting them on the common arbutus. Theſe Aug 


In the profeſſion of phyſic, he advanced by 
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turn purple before they fall off. There is alſo a variety 


with double flowers; but as theſe have only two rows Ati 


of leaves, and bear little fruit, the former are prefer. 
able. 2. 'The adrachne, or oriental ſtrawberry-tree, 
grows naturally in the eaſt, particularly about Magne. 
ſia, where it is found in ſuch plenty as to be commonly 
uſed for fuel. The leaves are large and oval, ſerrated 
while young, but entire after they are two or three 
years old. The flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
common fort, but grow thinly on the branches. The 
fruit is oval, and of the ſame colour and conſiſtence with 
that of the common fort ; but the ſeeds of the adrachne 
are flat, whereas thoſe of the former ſpecies are pointed 
and angular. - 'The largeneſs of the leaf of the adrachne 
gives it a fine appearance, and renders this ſpecies well 
worthy of cultivation. 

Culture. The common arbutus is propagated from 
ſeeds; to preſerve which it is neceſſary to bury the fruit, 
as ſoon as it is perfectly ripe, in dry ſand. They are 
to be ſown about the middle or latter end of March in 

ots, which ought to be plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed; and, if properly * R the young plants will be 
eight or ten inches high before winter. In ſummer, they 
will be greatly forwarded by being plunged into an old 
tan-bed. In the beginning of October, they are to be 
ſhaken out of the pots, and the roots carefully ſeparated. 
They are then to be planted fingly in ſmall pots filled 
with light earth, which ſhould remain during the win- 
ter as a common frame, in an old tan-bed. The 
ſpring following, they may be plunged into the ground 
in a ſheltered fituation, obſerving to water them fre- 
quently in. dry weather; but it will be adviſeable to 
ſcreen them from froſt the following winter, by cover- 
ing them with mats. This ſpecies thrives beſt in a 
wet ſoil, and is ſeldom hurt by hard winters, m_—_ 
the young and tender branches are often deſtroyed by 
froſt ; but, however dead the trees may appear, they 
ought always to be ſuffered. to remain till the following 
ſummer ſhews what are living and what are dead.— 
The adrachne muſt be preſerved in pots for three or 
four years, till they have obtained ſtrength; and may 
be then planted in a warm fituation, and on a dry foil; 
for this ſpecies will not thrive on wet ground. 

ARCADI, or AkrcCavians; the name of a learned 
ſociety at Rome. See AcabERu&, Ne IX. par. 4. et ſq. 

ARCADIA, an inland diſtri& in the heart of Pe- 
loponneſus, (Strabo). It is mountainous, and fitter for 

aſture than corn; and therefore chiefly celebrated by 
3 or paſtoral poets, who feign Pan, the od of 
ſhepherds, to be the guardian of it, (Virgil). It has 
to the north Achaia, to the eaſt Argos and Laconia, 
Meſſenia to the ſouth, and Elis to the weſt. According 
to Pliny, the wine of this country cured barrenneſs in 
women, and inſpired the men with rage; and the berries 
of the yew gathered there were ſo ſtrong a poiſon, that 
whoever ſlept or took refreſhment under that tree were 
ſure to die. In Strabo's time there were few cities 
remaining in it, moſt of them being deſtroyed the 
Grecian wars. Euſtathius ſays, that the country was 
anciently called Pe/aſzia, from Pelaſgos, who brought 
the people, from roots, herbs, and leaves of trees, to 
feed on acorns, eſpecially beech-maſt ; as Artemidorus 
obſerves, that the Arcadians uſually lived on acorns 
It was alſo called Lycaonia, Gigantis, and Parrhaſia, 
(Stephanus): 
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ed for their love of, and ſcill in, muſic, ( Virgil, Poly- 


ac). bius). To imitate the Arcadians, is to labour and 


toll for the benefit of others, never conquering their 
own, but the enemies of others, ( Heſychius). This 
probably took its riſe from the ancient Arcadians be- 
ing accuſtomed to hire themſelves out as mercenaries 
to foreign nations. Homer commends their martial 

roweſs, their paſtures, their ſheep, and their country 
well-watered. The gentilitious name is Arcadet; who 
boaſted of their great antiquity, and that they were 
older than the ſun and moon : (Apollonius Rhodius, 
Nonnius, Plutarch, Ovid, Statius). They were the firſt 
who had a year of three months, and therefore called 
Proceleni, becauſe their year was prior to that adjuſted 
in Greece to the courſe of the moon, (Cenſorinus). 

ARCANGIS, in the Turkiſh armies, an inferior 
kind of infantry, which ſerve as enfans perdus, and to 
harraſs and pillage the enemy's frontiers. The Arcan- 

is are an order inferior to the Janiſaries; and, when 
any of them diſtinguiſh themſelves, are uſually prefer- 
red into the Janiſaries order. They have no pay, but 
are to ſubfiſt on their plunder. 

ARCANUM, among phyficians, any remedy, the 
preparation of which is induſtriouſſy concealed, in or- 
der to enhance its value. 

ARCBOUTANT, in building, an arched but- 
treſs, See BuTTRESs. | 

ARCESILAUS, a celebrated Greek philoſopher, 
about zoo years before the Chriftian æra, was born at 
Pitane, in Eolis. He founded the ſecond academy, 
which is called the ſecond ſchool. He was a man of great 
erudition, and well verſed in the writings of the ancients. 
He was remarkable for the ſeverity of his criticiſms ; 
but nevertheleſs he knew how to accommodate him- 
ſelf to the age, and purſue the allurements of pleaſure, 
He had a great number of diſciples. His doctrines 
were different in ſeveral reſpects from thoſe of the an- 
cient ſchool : and perhaps he was led into this diverſity 
of opinions by many capital errors in the ancient ſchool, 
ſuch as the incredible arrogance of the dogmatiſts, who 
pretended to aſſign cauſes for all things; the myſte- 
rious air they had thrown upon the doctrine of ideas; 
the entirely diſcarding the teſtimony of the ſenſes ; the 
objections of the Pyrrhoniſts, who now began to broach 
their opinions; the powerful oppoſition of the Stoics 
and Peripatetics, who diſcovered the feeble parts of 
the academic philoſophy. Theſe might have given 
cauſe to reform the ancient ſchool, and to found a new 
one. The middle ſchool, therefore, laid it down as a 
principle, that we could know nothing, nor even aſſure 
ourſelves of the certainty of this poſition ; from whence 
they inferred, that we ſhould affirm nothing, but al- 
ways ſuſpend our judgment. They advanced, that a 
philoſopher was able to diſpute upon every ſubject, and 
bring conviction with him, even upon contrary ſides 
of the ſame queſtion ; for there are always reaſons of 
equal force both in the affirmative and negative of every 
argument. According to this doctrine, neither our ſen- 
les, nor even our reaſon, are to have any credit; and 
therefore, in common affairs, we are to conform our- 
{elves to received opinions. Arceſilaus was ſucceeded 
by his diſciple Lacydes. 

\CH, in geometry, any part of the circumference 
ef a circle or curved line, lying from one point to ano- 
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Stephanus). The Arcadians are greatly commend- ther, by which the quantity of the whole circle or 
line, or ſome other thing ſought after, may be gathered. 

1 piece of building, con- 

ſtructed in ſuch a manner that the ſeveral ſtones of 
which it is compoſed keep one another in their places. 
The terms arch and vault properly differ only in this, 
that the arch expreſſes a narrower, and the vault a 
broader piece of the ſame kind. The principal diffe- 
rence in the form of arches is, that ſome are circular, 
and others elliptical; the former having a larger or 
ſmaller part of a circle, the other of an ellipſis. What 
are called „rait arches, are thoſe frequently uſed over 
doors and windows, the upper and under edges of which 
are ſtrait and parallel, and the ends and joints all point- 
ing toward a centre. The ſpace between two piers of 
a bridge is called an arch, becauſe uſually arched over. 
Triumphal Axcnks are magnificent entries into ci- 
ties, erected to adorn a triumph, and perpetuate the me- 
mory of the action. The arches of Titus and Con- 
ſtantine make at this time a great figure among the 
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ARCH, a concave or 


ruins of old Rome. 


ArcCu, in compoſition, ſignifies chi, or of the fr/? 


claſs; as archangel, archbiſhop, &c. 
ARCFLEUS, or Axchzus. Sce ArcHevus. 


ARCHANGEL, an angel occupying the eighth 


rank in the celeſtial hierarchy “. 


ARCHANGEL, a city of Ruſſia, in the province of 
Dwina, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the river Dwina, 
about ſix miles from the White Sea, in E. Long. 40. 
21. N. Lat. 64. 30. The city extends about two miles 
in length, is rich, populous, and built in the modern 
taſte: it is a metropolitan ſee. Archangel owed its 
wealth and importance originally to the Engliſh, by 
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Archangel. 


See Ange. 
and Hierar- 


chy. 


whom it was diſcovered in the year 1553. Richard 


Chancellor, maſter of one of the ſhips fitted out under 
the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, who had re- 
i of the north-eaſt 

paſſage to China, was ſeparated from the reſt of the 
fleet, and obliged by ſtreſs of weather to put into the 
bay of St Nicholas on the White Sea. The Czar Iwan 
Baſilowitz, being informed of his arrival, invited him to 
his court, where he was hoſpitably entertained; and 
the Czar indulged the Engliſh with a free trade in his 
dominions: in conſequence of this permiſſion, a com- 
any of merchants was incorporated in London; and, 
nA encouraged by particular privileges from the 
Czar, ſet on foot a conſiderable commerce, to the mu- 
tual advantage of both nations. Betore this period, the 
Ruſſian commodities were uſually conveyed to Narva, 
in the gulph of Finland: but the channel of trade was 
ſoon turned to Archangel, and this traffic the Engliſh 
for fome time enjoyed without competition. he 


ceived a commiſſion to go in que 


Dutch, however, and other nations, gradually infinu- 
ated themſelves into this commerce; which they car- 
ried on to a very great diſadvantage, as not being fa- 
voured with thoſe privileges which the Czar had grant- 
ed to the Engliſh company: theſe were at laſt unhap- 
pily loſt, in the time of the grout rebellion. When 
the Czar heard that the Engliſh nation had brought 
their ſovereign to the ſcaffold, he was ſo exaſperated a- 

ainſt them, that he forthwith deprived them of the 
immunities in trade which they had hitherto enjoyed 
in the dominions of Ruſſia; nor could our company 
with all its efforts retrieve them in the ſequel; ſo that 
our merchants were obliged to trade at Archangel on 


the 
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Archangel the footing of other European nations. 
A Ml The commodities chiefly imported into Archangel, 
* N were gold and ſilver ſtuffs and laces, gold wire, cochi- 
neal, indigo, and other drugs for dying; wine, brandy, 
and other diſtilled ſpirits. The cuſtoms ariſing to the 
Czar were computed at 200,000 rubles a- year, and the 
number of foreign ſhips at 400 annually: but fince the 
ports of Peterſburg and Riga were opened, great part 
of the trade has been removed to the Baltic, and the 
commerce of Archangel is greatly decayed. 

The houſes of Arc ing avs generally of wood, but 
well contrived; and every chamber is provided with a 
ſtove, as a fence againſt the cold, which is here exceſ- 
ſive in the winter. The ſtreets are paved with broken 
pieces of timber and rubbiſh, diſpoſed ſo unſkilfully, 
that one cannot walk over it without running the riſque 
of falling, except when the ſtreets are rendered ſmooth 
and equal by the ſnow that falls and freezes in the 
winter. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the cold in 
this place, there is always plenty of good proviſions : 
butcher's meat, poultry, wild fowl, and fiſh, in great 
variety, are ſold ſurpriſingly cheap. A brace of par- 
tridges may be bought for 4 d. Theſe birds, as well 
as the hares'of this country, grow white in the winter; 
and when the weather becomes more mild, reſume their 
natural colour. 

The moſt remarkable edifice in Archangel is a large 
town-houſe, built of ſquare ſtones in the Italian man- 
ner, and divided into three parts. One of theſe conſiſts 
of large commodious apartments, for the accommoda- 
tion of merchants, ſtrangers as well as natives: here 
they are permitted to reſide with their merchandiſe til] 
the month of October, when all the foreign ſhips ſet 
ſail for. the reſpe&ive countries to which they belong. 
Then the traders are obliged to remove their quarters 
from the town-houſe or palace, which hath a ſpacious 
court, that reaches down to the river. 

ARCHBISHOP, the name of a church dignitary 
of the firſt claſs. There are but two now in England, 
»iz. thoſe of Canterbury and York. — The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury is conſidered as the firſt peer of England, 
next to the royal family: he writes himſelf, by Divine 
Providence ; and has the title of Grace given him, as to 
dukes; and likewiſe Mſt Reverend Father in God. He 
is ſtiled Primate of all England, and Metropeolitan.— 
The archbiſhop of York has precedence of dukes and 

great officers of ſtate, except the lord chancellor : his 
title is Grace, and Mgt Reverend Father in God,; and 
writes himſelf, as other biſhops do, by Divine Permi/ſ- 
fron. He is ſtiled Primate of England, and Metreopo- 
litan. 

Scotland, whilſt epiſcopacy prevailed in that coun- 
try, had two archbi/hops, of St Andrews and Glaſgow; 
the former of whom was primate of all Scotland. 

Ireland has four archbiſhops; of Armagh, Dublin, 
Caſhl, and Tuam; of whom the former is primate of 
all Ireland. 

ARCHBISHOPRIC, in eccleſiaſtical geography, 
a province ſubje& to the juriſdiction of an archbiſhop, 

ARCHBUTLER, one of the great officers of the 
German empire, who preſents the cup to the emperor 
on ſolemn occaſions. This office belongs to the king of 
Bohemia. 

ARCHCHAMBERLAIN, an officer of the empire, 
much the ſame with the great chambcrlain in England. 
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The eleQor of Brandenburg was appointed 

den bull archchamberlain of the as. TI ol. Arc 
ARCHCHANCELLOR, an high officer who, i 
ancient times, preſided over the ſecretaries of the ee Archel 
Under the two firſt races of the kings of France when 
their territories were divided into Germany, Italy — 

Arles, there were three archchancellors: and hence th 
three archchancellors ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany; the 
archbiſhop of Mentz being archchancellor of German 
the archbiſhop of Cologn of Italy, and the archbiſhg f 
of Treves of Arles. P 
ARCHCHANTOR, the preſident of the chantor; 
of a church, 
ARCHCOUNT, a title formerly given to the earl 
of Flanders, on account of his great power and riches, 
ARCHDEACON, an ecchaftfeal dignitary or 
officer next to a biſhop, whoſe juriſdiction extends ei- 
ther over the whole dioceſe, or only a part of it. He 
is uſually appointed by the biſhop himſelf ; and hath 
a kind of epiſcopal authority, originally derived from 
the biſhop, but now independent and diſtinct from his. 
He therefore viſits the clergy ; and has his ſeparate 
court for puniſhment of offenders by ſpiritual cenſures, 
and for hearing all other cauſes of eccleſiaſtical cog- 
nizance. There are 60 archdeacons in England. 
ARCHDEACON's Court, is the moſt inferior court in 
the whole ecclefiaftical polity. It is held, in the arch- 
deacon's abſence, before a judge appointed by himſelf, 
and called his official ; and its juriſdiction is ſometimes 
in concurrence with, ſometimes in excluſion of, the bi. 
ſhop's court of the dioceſe. From hence, however, by 
ſtatute 24 Hen, VIII. c. 12. there lies an appeal to 
that of the biſhop, 
ARCH DUKE, a title given to dukes of greater au- 
thority and power than other dukes. The archduke ot 
Auſtria is among the moſt ancient: his principal pri- 
vileges are, that he ſhall diſtribute juſtice in his own 
country, without appeal; that he cannot be deprived 
of his countries, even by the emperor and the ſtates of 
the empire; and that he have a power of creating 
counts, barons, &c. throughout the whole empire. 
ARCHELAUS, a a Greek philoſopher, 
the diſciple of Anaxagoras, flouriſhed about 440 years 
before Chriſt. He read lectures at Athens, and did 
not depart much from the opinions of his maſter. He 
taught that there was a double principle of all things, 
namely, the expanſion and condenſation of the air, which 
he regarded as infinite. Heat, aceording to him, was 
in continual motion. Cold was ever at reſt. The earth, 
which was placed in the mid of the univerſe, had no 
motion. It originally reſembled a wet marſh, but was 
afterwards dried up; and its figure, he faid, reſembled 
that of an egg. Animals were produced from the heat 
of the earth, and even men were formed in the fame 
manner. All animals have a ſoul, which was born with 
them; but the capacities of which vary according tv 
the ſtructure of the organs of the body in which it re- 
ſides. Socrates, the moſt illuſtrious of his diſciples, was 
his ſucceſſor. 
ARCHELAUS, the ſon of Herod the Great, was de- 
clared king of Judea the ſecond year after the birth of 
Chriſt. e put to death 3000 perſons before he went 
to Rome to be confirmed by Auguſtus. However, that 
emperor gave him half of what Pad been poſſeſſed by 
his father ; but at length, on freſh complaints * 
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ed againſt him by the Jews, he baniſhed him to Vienne 
Gaul, A. D. 6, where he died. 

ArcnELAus, the ſon of Apollonius, one of the 
greateſt ſculptors of antiquity, was a native of lonia, 
anch is thought to have lived in the time of the empe- 
ror Claudius. He executed, in marble, the apotheoſis 
of Homer. This maſterpiece in ſculpture was found 
in 1568, in a place named Fratocchia, belonging to 
the princes of Colonna, where, it is ſaid, the emperor 
Claudius had a pleaſure-houſe. Father Kircher, Cu- 
pert, Spanheim, and ſeveral] other learned antiquaries, 
have given a deſcription and explication of this work. 

ARCHER, in the ancient military art, one who 
fought with bow and arrows. 

ARCHES-covkr, in Engliſh eccleſiaftical polity, 
is a court of appeal, belonging to the archbiſhop of 
each province; whereof the judge is called the dean of 
the arches, becauſe he anciently held his court in the 
church of St Mary /e boawv (ſanta Maria de arcubus ), 
though all the principal ſpiritual courts are now holden 
at Doctors? Commons. His proper juriſdiction is only 
over the 13 peculiar pariſhes belonging to the archbi- 
ſhop in London ; but the office of dean of the arches 
having been for a long time united with that of the 
archbiſhop's principal office, he now, in right of the 
lat mentioned office, receives and determines appeals 
from the ſentences of all inferior ecclefiattical courts 
within the province. And from him there lies an ap- 
peal to the king in chancery (that is, to a court of de- 
legates appointed under the king's great ſeal) by ſta- 
tute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. as ſupreme head of the 
Engliſh church, in the place of the biſhop of Rome, 
who formerly exerciſed this juriſdiction; which circum- 
{tance alone will furniſh the reaſon why the Popiſh cler- 
gy were ſo anxious to ſeparate the ſpiritual court from 
the temporal, : 

ARCHETYPE, the firſt model of a work, which 
is copied after to make another like it. Among mint- 
ers, 1t is uſed for the ſtandard weight by which the 0- 
thers are adjuſted. —The archetypal world, among Pla- 
toniſts, means the world as it exiſted in the idea of God 
before the viſible creation. ö 

AKCHEUS, (from «#x»", the principal, chief, or 
firſt mover); a ſort of primum mobile ſet up by Hel- 
mont, to ſuperintend the animal œconomy, and pre- 
ſerve it, It is akin to Plato's anima mundi. Hippo- 
crates uſes the words apxam pvois, to ſignify the former 
healthy ſtate before the attack of the diſeaſe. 

 ARCHIEROSYNES, in the Grecian antiquity, a 
high prieſt veſted with authority over the reſt of the 
prieſts, and appointed to execute the more ſacred and 
myſterious rites of religion. 

ARCHIL, ARCHILLA, RocgLLa, ORSIELLE, is 
a whitiſh moſs which grows upon rocks, in the Canary 
and Cape Verd iſlands, and yields a rich purple tinc- 
ture, fugitive indeed, but extremely beautiful. This 
weed is imported to us as it is gathered. Thoſe who 
prepare it for the uſe of the dyer, grind it betwixt 
ſtones, ſo as to thoroughly bruiſe, but not to reduce it 
no powder; and then moiſten it occaſionally with a 
dong ſpirit of urine, or urine itſelf mixed with quick- 
mg in a few days it acquires a purpliſh red, and at 
ength a blue colour. In the firſt ſtate, it is called Ar- 
evil in the latter, Lacmus or Litmaſe. 
he dyers rarely employ this drug by itſelf, on ac- 
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count of its dearneſs and the periſhableneſs of its beau- 
ty. The chief uſe they make of it is, for giving a 
bloom to other colours, as pinks, &c. This is eflec- 
ted by paſling the dyed cloth or filk through hot wa- 
ter lightly impregnated with the archil. The bloom 
thus communicated ſoon decays upon expoſure to the 
air. Mr Hellot informs us, that by the addition of a 
little ſolution of tin, this drug gives a durable dye; 
that its colour is at the ſame time changed towards a 
ſcarlet ; and that it is the more permanent, in propor- 
tion as it recedes the more from its natural colour. 

Prepared archil very readily gives out its colour to 
water, to volatile ſpirits, and to ſpirit of wine; it ts 
the ſubſtance principally made uſe of for colouring the 
ſpirits of thermometers. As expoſure to the air de- 
ſtroys its colour upon cloth, the excluſion of the air 
produces a like effect in theſe hermetically ſealed tubes, 
the ſpirits of large thermometers becoming in the com- 
paſs of a few years colourleſs, M. PAbbe Nollet ob- 
ſerves, (in the French Memoirs for the year 1742), 
that the colourleſs ſpirit, upon breaking the tube, ſoon 
reſumes its colour, and this for a number of times ſuc- 
ceſſively ; that a watery tincture of archil, included 
in the tubes or thermometers, loſt its colour in three 
days; and that, in an open deep veſſel, it became co- 
lourleſs at the bottom, while the upper part retained 
its colour. 

A ſolution of archil in water, applied on cold 
marble, ſtains it of a beautiful violet, or purpliſh blue 
colour, far more durable than the colour which it com- 
municates to other bodies. Mr du Fay ſays he has 
ſeen pieces of marble ſtained with it, which in two 
years had ſuffered no ſenfible change. It ſinks deep 
into the marble, ſometimes above an inch ; and at the 
ſame,time ſpreads upon the ſurface, unleſs the edges 
be bounded by wax or other like ſubſtances. It ſeems 
to make the marble ſomewhat more brittle. 

Linnæus informs us, in the Swediſh Tranſactions 
for the year 1742, that the true archil moſs is to be 
found on the weſtern coaſts of England. 

ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in poetry, applied to 
a ſort of verſes, of which Archilochus was the inventor, 
conſiſting of ſeven feet, the four firſt whereof are ordi- 
narily dactyls, Gong ſometimes ſpondees, the three 


laſt trochees; as in Horace, 
Solvitur acris hyems, grata vice veris & Favoni. 


ARCHILOCHUS, a famous Greek poet and mu- 
ſician, was, according to Herodotus, cotemporary with 
Candaules and Gyges, kings of Lydia, who flourithed 
about the 14** Olympiad, 724 years before Chriſt. But 
he is placed much later by modern chronologiſts; viz. 
by Blair 686, and by Prieſtly 660 years, B. C. 

He was born at Paros, one of the Cyclades. His fa- 
ther Teleſicles was of ſo high a rank, that he was cho- 
ſen by his countrymen to conſult the oracle at Del- 
phos concernzng the ſending a colony to Thaſos: a 
proof that he was of one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed fa- 
milies upon the iſland. However, he is ſaid to have 
ſullied his birth by an ignoble marriage with a ſlave 
called Enipo, of which alliance our poet-muſician was 
the fruit, 

Though Archilochus ſhewed an early genius and at- 
tachment to poetry and muſic, theſe arts did not pre- 
vent his going into the army, like other young men of 
his birth: but in the firſt engagement at which he was 


preſent, 
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preſent, the young poet, like Horace, and like our own 
Suckling, loſt his buckler, though he ſaved his life by 
the help of his heels. It is much eaſter, ſaid he, to get 
a new buckler, than a new exiſtence. This pleaſantry, 
however, did not fave his reputation; nor could his 
poetry or prayers prevail upon Lycambes, the father 
of his miſtreſs, to let him marry his daughter, though 
ſhe had been long promiſed to him. After theſe mor- 
tifications, his life ſeems to have been one continued 
tiſſue of diſgrace and reſentment. 


Archilechum proprio rabies armavit iamlo. 
Hor, Art. Poet. 79. 


Archilochus, with fierce reſentment warm'd, 
Was with his own ſevere iamics arm'd. FRANCO ISG. 


The rage of Archilochus was proverbial in antiquity ; 
which compared the provoking this ſatyriſt to the 
treading upon a ſerpent : A compariſon not very ſe- 
vere, if it be troe that Lycambes, and, as ſome ſay, his 
three daughters were ſo mortified by his ſatire, as to 


be driven to the conſolation of a halter. 


* Val. Max, 
lib. vi. c. 3. 


In this piece, many adventures are mentioned, full of 
defamation, and out of the knowledge of the public. 
There were likewiſe many looſe paſſages in it; and it 
is ſaid to have been on account of this ſatire that the 
Lacedzmonians laid a prohibition on his verſes “. 

However, according to Plutarch, there is no bard of an- 
tiquity by whom the two arts of poetry and muſic have 
been ſo much advanced, as by Archilochus. To him is 
attributed particularly the ſudden tranſition from one 
rhythm to another of a different kind, and the manner 
of accompanying thoſe irregular meaſures upon the lyre. 
Heroic poetry, in hexameter verſe, ſeems to have been 
ſolely in uſe among the more ancient poets and muſi- 
cians ; and the tranſition from one rhythm to another, 
which lyric poetry required, was unknown to them: ſo 
that, if Archilochus was the firſt author of this mixture, 
he might with propriety be ſtiled the Iuventor of Lyric 
Poetry, which, after his time, became a ſpecies of ver- 
ſification wholly diſtin from heroic. —To him is like- 
wiſe aſcribed the invention of Fpodes, See Erope. 

Our poet-mulician is generally ranked among the 
firſt victors of the Pythic games: and we learn from 
Pindar, that his muſe was not always a termagant ; 
for though no mortal eſcaped her rage, yet ſhe was at 
times ſufficiently tranquil and pious to dictate hymns 
in praiſe of the gods and heroes. One in particular, 
written in honour of Hercules, acquired him the ac- 
clamations of all Greece for he ſung it in full aſſembly 
at the Olympic games, and had the ſatisfaction of re- 
ceiving from the judges the crown of victory conſe- 
crated to real merit. This hymn, or ode, was after- 
wards ſung in honour of every victor at Olympia, who 
had no poet to celebrate his particular exploits, 

Archilochus was at laſt ſlain by one Callondax Co- 
rax, of the iſland of Naxos; who, though he did it in 
fight, according to the laws of war, was driven out of 
the temple of Delphi, by command of the oracle, for 
having deprived of life a man conſecrated to the Muſes. 
The names of Homer and Archilochus were equally 
revered and celebrated in Greece, as the two moſt excellent 
poets which the nation had ever produced. This appears 
from an epigram in the Anthologia; and from Cicero, 
who ranks him with poets of the firſt claſs, and in his 
Epiltles tells us, that the grammarian Ariſtophanes, 
the moſt rigid and ſcrupulous critic of his time, uſed to 
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ſay, that the longeſt row of Archilochus always ap- Arch 
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peared to him the moſt excellent. 
ARCHIMAGUS, the high-prieſt of the Perſian 
Magi or worſhippers of fire. 
eſt tire-temple; which was had in the ſame veneration 
with them, as the temple of Mecca among the Maho. 
metans. Zoroaſtres firlt ſettled it at Balch ; but after 
the Mahometans had over-run Perſia in the 7th cen. 
tury, the Archimagus was forced to remove from thence 
into Kerman, a province of Perſia, lying on the ſouth. 
ern ocean, where it hath continued to this day. Da- 
rius Hyſtaſpes took upon himſelf the dignity of Ar. 
chimagus : for Porphyry tells us, he ordered before 
his death, that, among the other titles, it ſhould be en- 
graven on his monument, that he had been Maſter ;/ 
the Magi ; which plainly implies that he had born 
this office among them, for none but the Archi. 
magus was maſter of the whole ſet. From hence it 
ſeems to have proceeded, that the kings of Perſia were 
ever after looked on to be of the ſacerdotal tribe, and 
were always initiated into the ſacred order of the Ma. 
gi, before they took on them the crown, and were in- 
augurated into the kingdom. 


ARCHIMANDRITE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


was a name given by the ancient Chriſtians to what 


we now call an abbot. Father Simon obſerves, that 
the word mandrite is Syriac, and ſignifies a ſolitary 
monk, 

ARCHIMEDES, a celebrated geometrician, born 
at Syracuſe in the iſland of Sicily, and related to 
Hiero king of Syracuſe. He was remarkable for his 
extraordinary application to mathematical ſtudies ; in 
which he uſed to be ſo much engaged, that his ſervants 
were often obliged to take him from thence by force, 
He had ſuch a ſurpriſing invention in mechanics, that 
he affirmed to Hiero, if he had another earth, where- 
on to plant his machines, he could move this which we 
inhabit, He is ſaid to have formed a glaſs ſphere, of 
a moſt ſurpriſing workmanſhip, wherein the motions of 
the heavenly bodies were repreſented. He diſcovered 
the exact quantity of the filver which a goldſmith had 
mixed with the gold, in a crown he had made for the 
king : he had the hint of this diſcovery from his per- 
ceiving the water riſe up the ſides of the bath as be 
went into it, and was filled with ſuch joy, that he ran 
naked out of the bath, crying, « I have found it! I 
have found it!” By the invention of machines, he, for 


a long time, defended Syracuſe *, on its being beſieged *** 


by Marcellus. On the city's being taken, that general * 
commanded his ſoldiers to have a particular regard to 
the ſafety of this truly great man; but his care was in- 
effectual. What gave Marcellus the greateſt con- 
cern (ſays Plutarch), was the unhappy Archimedes, 
who was at that time in his muſæum, and his mind, as 
well as his eyes, ſo fixed and intent upon ſome geome- 
trical figures, that he neither heard the noiſe and hurry 
of the Senke nor perceived the city was taken. Ia 
this depth of ſtudy and contemplation, a ſoldier came 
ſuddenly upon him, and commanded him to follow him 
to Marcellus; which he refuſing to do till he had finiſh- 
ed his problem, the ſoldier, in a rage, drew his {word, 
and ran him through the body.” » Others have related 
the circumſtances of his death in a ſomewhat different 
manner. It however happened 208 years before the 


Chriſtian æra. Cicero, when he was quæſtor in hey 


He reſided in the high. Arch 
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and ſphere f. Some of the works of this great mathe- 
matician are loſt, but others are preſerved. His pieces 
which remain are, 1. Two books of the Sphere and Cy- 
linder. 2. 'I'be Dimenſions of a Circle. 3. Of Cen- 
tres of Gravity, or ZEquiponderants. 4. Of Spheroids 
and Conoids. 5. Of ſpiral Lines. 6. The Quadra- 
ture of 3 Parabola. 7. Of the Number of the Sand. 
3. Of Bodies that float on Fluids. The belt edition 
of theſe is that publiſhed at London, in 1675, 4**. 
Among the works of Archimedes which are loſt, we 
may reckon the deſcriptions of the following inventions, 
which we may gather from himſelf and other ancient 
authors. 1. Tp: Tns repens, or his account of the me- 
thod which he uſed to difcover the mixture of gold and 
filver in the crown. 2. His deſcription of the Ke, 
or K-x299, an engine to draw water out of places where 
it is ſtagnated. Athenzeus, ſpeaking of the prodigious 
ſhip bunt by the order of Hiero, tells us, that Archi- 
medes invented the cochlion, by means of which the 
hold, notwithſtanding its depth, could be drained by 
one man. (&+ervoorpicer, lib. v.) Diodorus Siculus in- 
forms us (lib. v.) that he contrived this machine to 
drain Egypt, and that by a wonderful mechaniſm it 
would empty the water from any depth. 3. The Ex, 
by means of which (according to Athenzus, &c:vee, 
lib. v.) he launched Hiero's great ſhip. 4. The Tei- 
75-1, of the power of which Tzetzes gives a hyperbo- 
ical relation, Chil. ii. hiſt. 35. 5. The machines he 
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P the utmoſt latitude of the word, fignifies the art 

of building in general; but the term is moſt fre- 
quently applied only to the conſtruction of ſuch build- 
ings as are for the purpoſes of civil life, ſuch as houſes, 
talls, churches, bridges, porticos, &c. 


Hiſtery of Architecture. 


Tur origin of this art, like that of moſt others, is 
totally unknown, We are aſſured, however, that it is as 
od as Cain: for Moſes tells us that he built a city; tho? 
wit werethe materials, or how the buildings were con- 
ſtructed, we are entirely ignorant. It is commonly 
laid, that the firſt materials employed in building were 
branches and twigs of trees, wherewith men conſtruc- 
ted huts, ſuch as the auigwam in uſe among the A- 
mericau Indians at preſent. This, however, appears 
diſputable, The natural ſhelter afforded by hollows 
in the ſides of mountains or rocks, it may be ſup- 
poted, would much more readily ſuggeſt the idea of 
ing ſtones and earth as materials for building houſes. 
ladeed, conſidering that tents were not invented before. 
the days of Jabal, 'Tubal-Cain's brother, it is very pro- 
bable that ſuch temporary houſes as the Indian wig- 
ams were not originally known ; otherwiſe the method 
of covering poles with the ſkins of beaſts, inſtead of ſmall 
branches or twigs, mult very ſoon have taken place. 
Theſe temporary houſes ſeem to have come into uſe 
only when men began to lead an idle wandering life, 
"re the Tartars, and could not be at the trouble of 
conſtructing durable habitations in every place where 
ey were oblizzed to wander with their cattle ; and Ja- 


. Om " 42 them took the hint of making por- 
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uſed in the defence of Syracuſe againſt Marcellus. Of 57 ht 


theſe we have an account in Polybius, Livy, and Plu- 
tarch. 6. His burning-glaſſes, with which he is ſaid 
to have ſet fire to the Roman galleys. Galen, ITegs xgzorwr, 
lib. iii. 7. His pneumatic and hydraulic engines, con- 
cerning which he wrote books, according to Tzetzes, 
Chil. ii. hiſt, 35. 

ARCHIPELAGO, in geography, a general term 
ſignifying a ſea interrupted with iſlands ; it is however 
more eſpecially applied to that lying between Europe 
and Aſia, which contains the iflands anciently called 
Cyclades and Sporaden. See theſe two words. 

ARCHPRESBYTER, or arc#-erItsT, a prieſt 
eſtabliſhed in ſome dioceſes with a ſuperiority over the 
reſt, * He was anciently choſen out of the college of 
preſbyters, at the pleaſure of the biſhop. Theſe arch- 
preſbyters were much of the ſame nature with deans 
in the cathedral churches, as the college of preſbyters 
anſwers to the chapter. See PrRESBYTER. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS, the chief of the ſyna- 


gogue ; the title of an officer among the Jews, who 


preſided in their ſynagogues and aſſemblies. The num- 


ber of theſe officers was not fixed, nor the ſame in all 

places; there being 70 in ſome, and in others only 

one. They are ſometimes called princes of the ſyna- 

gogue, and had a power of excommunicating ſuch as 
eſerved that puniſhment. 


ARCHITECT, a perſon ſkilled in architecture. 


K 


table houſes, or tents. Aecordingly we ſee, that no 
nations, except thoſe who are in a perpetually unſettled 
ſtate, make uſe of ſuch wretched materials. Even 
in America, where the human race have appeared 
in the moſt deſpicable form, they were no ſooner col- 
lected into great bodies under the emperors of Mexico 
and Peru, who forced them to leave off their wandering 
way of life, than ſtone-buildings began to be erected. 

We are not, therefore, to look for the origin of ar- 
chitecture in any ſingle nation; but in every nation, 
when the inhabitants began to leave off their ſavage 
way of life, and to become civilized ; and if there 1s 
any nation to be found which hath been always in a ci- 
vilized ſtate, we may be aſſured that architecture hath 
always had an exiſtence there. But whatever may 
be in this, the origin of regular buildings hath been de- 
duced from the conſtruction of the meaneſt huts in a 
very natural and plauſible manner by ſeveral authors. 
„ Anciently (ſays Vitruvius), men lived in woods, 
and inhabited caves ; but in time, taking perhaps ex- 
ample from birds, who with great induſtry build their 
neſts, they made themſelves huts. At firſt they made 


Architect. 
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Primitive 
huts. 


theſe huts, very probably, of a conic figure ; becauſe Plate XXV 
that is a figure of the ſimpleſt ſtructure; and, like the (0) fig. 1. 


birds, whom they imitated, compoſed them of branches 
of trees, ſpreading them wide at the bottom, and join- 
ing them m a point at the top ; covering the whole 
with reeds, leaves, and clay, to ſcreen them from tem- 
peſts and rain. 

« But finding the conic figure inconvenient on ac- 
count of its inclined fides, they changed both the form 
and conſtruction of their huts, giving them a cubical 
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ſigure, and building them in the following manner: 

HY ny ay „% Having marked out the ſpace to be occupied by 

\Þ)- bg. 2. the hut, t ey fixed in the ground ſeveral upright trunks 
of trees to form the ſides, filling the intervals between 
them with branches cloſely interwoven and covered 
with clay. The fides being thus completed, four large 
beams were placed on the upright trunks; which, being 
well joined at the angles, kept the ſides firm, and 
likewiſe ſerved to ſupport the covering or roof of the 
building, compoſed of many joiſts, on which were laid 
ſeveral beds of reeds, leaves, and clay. 

% Inſenſibly mankind improved in the art of build- 
ing, and invented methods to make their huts laſtin 
and handſome, as well as convenient. 'They took off 
the bark, and other unevenneſſes, from the trunks of 
trees that formed the ſides; raiſed them, probably, a- 
bove the dirt and humidity, on ſtones ; and covered each 
of them with a flat ftone or ſlate, to keep off the rain. 
The ſpaces between the ends of the joiſts were cloſed 
with clay, wax, or ſome other ſubſtance; and the ends 
of the joiſts covered with thin boards cut in the man- 
ner of triglyphs. The poſition of the roof was like- 
wiſe altered : for being, on account of its flatneſs, un- 
fit to throw off the rains that fell in great abundance 
during the winter ſeaſon, they raiſed it in the middle; 
giving it the form of a gable roof, by placing rafters on 
the joiſts, to ſupport the earth and other materials that 
compoſed the covering. 

= « From this ſimple conſtruction the orders of archi- 
8. J tecture took their riſe. For when buildings of wood 
were ſet aſide, and men began to erect ſolid and ſtate- 
ly edifices of ſtone, they imitated the parts which ne- 
ceſſity had introduced into the primitive huts; in fo 
much that the upright trees, with the ſtones at each 
end of them, were the origin of columns, baſes, and 
capitals; and the beams, joiſts, rafters, and itrata of 
materials that formed the covering, gave birth to ar- 
chitraves, frizes, triglyphs, and cornices, with the co- 

rona, the mutules, the modillions, and the dentils. 

« The firſt buildings were in all likelihood rough 
and uncouth ; as the men of thoſe times had neither 
experience nor tools: but when, by long experience 
and reaſoning upon it, the artiſts had eſtabliſhed cer- 
tain rules, had invented many inſtruments, and by great 
practice had acquired a facility in executing their ideas, 
they made quick advances towards e and at 
length diſcovered certain manners of building, which ſuc- 

5 ceeding ages have regarded with the higheſt veneration.“ 
state of ar- Among the ancient Egyptians, Aſſyrians, and Per- 
chiteure a- ſians, this art was carried to an incredible length. 
mae E- The pyramids of Egypt are ſuch ſtructures as would 
Syptiæns. exceed the power of the moſt potent monarch on earth 

to raiſe at this day. The largeſt of theſe, according 
to the account of M. Goguet, is near 500 feet high, 
and contains 313,590 ſolid fathoms. It is ets 
of ſtones enormouſly large; many of them being 30 
feet long, four feet high, and three in breadth ; and 
all this huge maſs of building was coated over with 
{quare flags of marble—The . uf called the /aby- 
rinth, in the ſame country, according to Herodotus, 
who ſaw it, excelled every thing which he could have 
conceived from the imagination either of himſelf or o- 
thers. Within the ſame circuit of walls they had in- 
cloſed 3000 halls, 12 of which were of a ſingular form 
and beauty ; and of theſe, half were above, and half 


niently go up abreaſt. ; 
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below ground; and the whole was terminated by a 
mid 40 fathoms high. All this prodigious maſs of build. 
ing was compoſed of white marble, and the walls were 
adorned with wg hte ge. F dee obeliſks were not leſg 


Hiſtory. 


Pyra- 
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aſtoniſhing; the largeſt of them being entire pieces of 
granite, no leſs than 180 feet high. Near Andera, in 
upper Egypt, are the ruins of a palace of pray pra. 
nite, the cielings of which are ſupported by columns of 
ſuch thickneſs, that four men can ſcarcely fathom them. 
The cielings themſelves are compoſed of ſtones of the 
{ame kind, ſix or ſeven feet in breadth, and 18 feet in 
length. The grand hall is 112 feet Jong, 60 high, and 
58 broad. The roof of the whole edifice is a ter- 
race, on which the Arabs formerly built a very large 
village, the ruins of which are {till viſible. - f 

Among the Babylonians and Perſians, too, ſuch im- Among: 
menſe piles of building have been raiſed, as appear ut. B 
terly inconceivable, and incredible to many modern au- | 
thors where their former grandeur is not demonſtrable 
by ruins viſible at this day. The ruins of Perſepolis, 
the ancient capital of Perſia, were ſo ſtupendous in the 
time of Avicenna the Arab phylician, that his coun- 
trymen could not believe ſuch ſtructures poſſible to be 
erected but by evil ſpirits. Of their extraordinary 
magniſicence, indeed, we may have ſome idea from the 
account of the ſtair-caſes belonging to the palace. The 
remains, ſome time ago, conſiſted of 95 ſteps of white 
marble, ſo broad and flat, that 12 horſes might conve- 
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In theſe vaſt ſtructures, however, the nations of whom Their be 
we ſpeak ſeem to have regarded the greatneſs, rather "5 
than the elegance or uſcfoldeſs, of their works. In the bead 
pyramide and obeliſks of Egypt this is exceedingly geb tha 
conſpicuous; but whether it was ſo in the labyrinth, or lege. 
in the palace at Thebes above-mentioned, it is impoſ- 
ſible to determine, unleſs the buildings were entire, and 
we knew for what purpoſe they had been deſigned. If the 
kings who built the pyramids deſigned to immortalize 
their memories by building, they certainly could not 
have fallen upon any thing more proper for this pur- 
poſe ; though even in this they haveſome how or other 
failed, the names of thoſe who erected them not bein 7 
certainly known even in the time of Herodotus. — It is ”Y 
certain, however, that neither the ancient Aſſyrians = 
nor Babylonians knew the method of conſtructing 
arches, 'The roofs of all their halls were flat, and co- 
vered with prodigiouſſy large ſtones, ſome of them ſo of 
big as to cover a whole room ſingly. Their manner of 
building was alſo quite deſtitute of what is now called 
taſte ; the columns were ill- proportioned, and their ca- 
pitals executed in the pooreſt manner imaginable. This 
was obſerved by the * "ar wa who improved upon the 
proportions formerly uſed, and were the inventors of 
three of the five orders of architecture, viz. the Do- 
ric, Tonic, and Corinthian, “ Anciently, (ſays Vi- Arie 
truvius), they were ignorant of the art of proportioning ares 
the various parts of a building: they uſed columns; but 
they cut them at hazard, without rules, without prin- 
ciples, and without having any attention to the propor- 
tions which they ought to give them: they placed them 
likewiſe without any regard to the other parts of the 
edifice, Dorus, ſon of Helen and grandſon of Deu- 
calion, having cauſed a temple to be built at Argos in orgs 
honour of Juno, that edifice was found by chance to be the 
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3 did not take place in any nation till after, or about, the 
time that Jeruſalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 


r 


the order which afterwards they called Doric. The form 
of this building having appeared e e they con- 
formed to it for the conſtruction of edifices which they 
afterwards had to build. | 

„About the ſame time, the Athenians ſent into A- 
ſia a colony under the conduct of Ion, nephew of Do- 
rus: this undertaking had very good ſucceſs. Ion 
ſeized on Caria, and there founded many cities : theſe 
new inhabitants thought to build temples. They pro- 


ofed for a model that of Juno at Argos; but, igno- 


raut of the proportion which they ought to give to the 


columns, and in general to the whole edifice, they 
ſought for rules capable of . their operation. 
Theſe people wanted, in making their columns ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong to ſupport the whole edifice, to render 
them at the ſame time agreeable to the ſight. For 
this purpoſe, they thought to have given it the ſame 

roportion that they found between the foot of a man 
and the reſt of his body. According to their ideas, 
the foot made a ſixth part of the human height: in con- 
ſequence, they gave at firſt to a Doric column, taking 
in its chapiter, fix of its diameters ; that is to ſay, they 
made it ſix times as high as it was thick: aiterwards 
they added to it a ſeventh diameter. 

« This new order of architeQure was not long 1n 
giving birth to a ſecond : they would immediately go 
beyond their firſt invention. The Ionians tried to 
throw {till more delicacy and elegance into their edifi- 
ces. They employed the ſame method which they had 
before put in practice for the compoſition of the Doric 
order : but inſtead of taking for a model the body of a 
man, the Tonians were regulated by that of a woman. 
With a view to make the columns of this new order 
more agreeable and more pleaſing, they gave them 
cight times as much height as they had diameter. 
They alſo made channelings all along the trunk to imi- 
tate the folds of the robes of women: the volutes of 
the chapiter repreſented that part of the hair which 
hung in curls on each fide of the face. The Ionians 
added, laſtly, to theſe columns a baſe, which was not in 
uſe in the Doric order.” According to Vitruvius, 
theſe baſes were made in the manner of twiſted cords, 
4% a kind of caſe for the columns. This order of ar- 
chitecture was called Ionic, from the name of the peo- 
ple who had invented it. 

Such 18 the acconnt given by Vitruvius of the _ 
of improvements in the proportion of columns. ad 
tieſe improvements, however, exiſted in ſuch early 
times, Homer, who was greatly poſterior tothem, would 
certainly have made mention of ſomething of that kind; 
but in all his writings he gives us no account of any 
thing like columns of ſtone, but uſes a word which 
would rather incline us to think that his columns were 
nothing more than bare poſts. 

It is remarkable, that improvements in architecture 


; The grandeſt buildings ereted among the Aſſyrians 
leem to have owed their exiſtence to this monarch ; and 
t can ſcarce be imagined that he would not endeavour 
to imitate the architecture of Solomon's temple, to 
wich, by his conqueſt of Jeruſalem, he had fall ac- 
ceſs. It is alſo remarkable, that the dimenſions of the 
two pillars, Jachin and Boaz, ſet up by Solomon, very 
nearly correſpond with thoſe of the Doric order, ſirſt 
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invented by the Greeks, and which originally came 
from their colonies ſettled in Aſia Minor. The height 
of Solomon's pillars, without the chapiter, was 18 cu- 
bits; that of the chapiter itſelf was five cubits ; the 
circumference was 12 cubits ; from whence, according 
to the Scripture language, we may reckon the diame- 
ter to have been exactly four cubits. Had they been 
a ſingle cubit higher, they would have been preciſely 
of the ſame height with columns of the original Doric 
order. We do not indeed mean to aſſert, that this fa- 
mous temple gave a model of architecture to the whole 
world ; although it is ſcarce conceivable, but imitations 
of it, as far as 1t could be known, muſt have taken place 
among many nations. ; 
Notwithitanding all their defects, however, the E- 
gyptian buildings undoubtedly had an air of vaſt gran- 
deur and magnihcence, if we may credit the deſcription 
iven of one of their banqueting rooms by Vitruvius. 
Phe uſual ſize of one of theſe rooms was from 100 to 
150 feet in length, and its breadth ſomewhat more 
than half its length. At the upper end, and along the 
two ſides, they placed rows of pillars tolerably well 
proportioned to one another, though not of any regu- 
lar order; and at the lower part they made a magnili- 
cent and ſpacious entrance: this, with its ornaments, 
ſeems to have taken up one end of the building entire. 
We are not told that there were any pillars there; tho” 
perhaps they placed two or more toward the angles on 
each fide, for uniformity, the central ſpace being e- 
nough for an entrance in the grandeſt and moſt auguſt 
manner. 'Theſe rows of columns were ſet at a diſtance 
from the wall, forming a noble portico along the two 


ſides and upper end of the building. Upon the pillars 
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was laid an architrave; and from this was carried up a 


continued wall with three quarter columns, anſwerin 
directly to thoſe below, and in proportion one fourth 
ſmaller in all their parts. Between theſe three quarter 
columns were placed the windows for enlightening the 
building. From the tops of the lower pillars to the 
wall was laid a floor: this covered the portico over- 
head within, and made on the outſide a platform, which 
was ſurrounded by a corrider with rails and balluſters. 
This was terraced, and ſerved as a plain for people to 
walk on; and from this they could look through the 
windows down into the room. To this terrace there 
was no covering required, as the Egyptians were in no 
fear of rain. The Egyptians decorated this ſort of 
building with ſtatues; and no kind of ornament could 
anſwer it ſo well, as the light cannot fall upon ſtatues 
to ſuch advantage in any direction, as when it comes 
from above, in ſuch a regular, proportioned, and unin- 
terrupted manner. 


We have already taken notice, that among the an- Ancient ar- 
i f chitecture 


ſuperior in 
; p randeur to 
been what they chiefly valued ; and in this they cer- the modern. 


cient Egyptians, Perſians, and Babylonians, the va 
ſtrength and extent of their buildings ſeems to have 


taindy as much excelled the Greeks and modern nations, 
as the latter excc] them in the beautiful proportion 
and elegance of their itructures. There are not want- 
ing, however, fome modern authors, who endeavour to 
deprive the ancients of what 1s juſtly their due, and 
will have every thing to be exaggerated which ſeems be- 
yond the power of modern princes to accompliſh. In 
this way M. Goguet remarkably diſtinguiſhes himſelfy 
and that withovt giving any reaſon at all, but merely 

4+ © 2 that 


13 


1 


that he takes it into his head. Speaking of the won- 
1 ders of ancient Babylon, “All theſe works (ſays he), 
5 ſo marvellous in the judgment of antiquity, appear to 
me to have been extremely exaggerated by the authors 
who have ſpoken of them. How can we conceive, in 
effect, that the walls of Babylon could have been 318 
iN feet high, and 81 in thickneſs, in a compaſs of near 
ten leagues?” To this we may eaſily reply, that the 
$1 pyramids of Egypt, and the immenſe wall which di- 
vides China from Tartary, ſhew us, that even ſuch a 
| work as the wall of ancient Babylon is faid to have 
been is not altogether incredible. "The loweſt com- 
putation of the dimenſion of the Chineſe wall is, that 
it extends in length 1200 miles, is 18 feet high at a 
medium, and as many thick ;z according to which com- 
putation, it muſt contain 9,504,000 ſolid fathoms ; 
and yet, if we may credit the Chineſe hiſtorians, this 
immenſe maſs of building was finiſhed in five years. If 
therefore we can ſuppoſe Nebuchednezzar, or whoever 
fortified the city of Babylon, to have been capable of 
employing as many men for ten years as were employ- 
ed in raiſing the Chineſe wall, we may ſuppoſe him 
able to have fortified the city of Babylon as ſtrongly as 
it is ſaid to have been; for the maſs of building is not 
quite double that of the Chineſe wall, though nearly 
ſo, amounting to 18,189,600 ſold fathoms. When 
our author afterwards gaſconades about the works of 
| the French king, it 1s difficult to avoid laughter at 
1 hearing him declare, that “ infinitely more money has 
been expended, and much more genius required, as well 
as more power, talte, and time, to finiſh Verſailles, 
with all its defects, than to conitrutt a pyramid, or e- 
rect an obelitk.” The genius, taſte, and time, we 
ſhall not diſpute ; but as the fame author confeſſes that 
100,000 men were employed for 30 years together in 
the conſtruction of the largeſt pyramid, we think the 
power may juſtly be doubted. This doubt will appear 
{till the more reaſonable, when we confider what time 
the abovementioned number of men would have taken 
to accempliſh ſome of the works of which M. Goguet 
| boaſts ſo much. The canal of Languedoc, he tells us, 
'F | extends in length upwards of 70 leagues, and required 
5 the removal of two millions of cubic fathoms of earth. 
This was no doubt a great work ; but had 100,000 
men been employed upon it at once, they muſt have 
removed this quantity of earth in three weeks, ſuppo- 
ling each to have removed only a fingle fathom a-day. 
Nor can we imagine, that any modern work will at all 
{tand in competition with the works of the ancients 
as to greatneſs, whatever they may do 1n other reſpects. 
3 As to the improvements in architecture, the Greeks 
ture impro- were undoubtedly the firſt European nation who began 
ved by the to diſtinguiſh themſclves in this way. Whence they 
Greeks. took the firſt hint of improvement, we have no means 
of knowing : though, as we have already hinted, it is 
ſcarce credible but that Solomon's temple mult have 
ſomewhat contributed thereto ; eſpecially as we learn 
from Scripture, that the capitals of the columns there 
were ornamented in the richeſt manner. "The origin of 
the Doric and Ionic orders we have already given an 
account of from Vitruvius; to which we may add, that 
the volutes, which are the peculiar ornament of the Jo- 
nic capital, are by ſome ſaid to repreſent the natural 
curling down of a piece of bark from the top of a 
beam, which is ſuppoſed to have been the ſirſt kind of 
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column.—'The Corinthian order was not invented till 
long after the others, and is ſaid to have taken its riſe Others 
from the following accident : A baſket had been fer e Uri. 
upon the ground, and covered with a ſquare tile; there 
"= near it a p'ant of acanthus or bears-breech ; the 
eaves ſhot up and covered the outer ſurface of the 
baſket 3 and as the ſtalks roſe up among them, the 
ſoon reached the tile which overhung the edges of the 
baſket at the top; this {topping their courſe upwards 
they curled and twiſted 8 into a kind of * 
lutes. In this ſituation a ſculptor, Callimachus, ſaw it. 
the twiſted part of the ſtalk repreſented to him the vo. 
lutes of the Ionic capital, which, as they were here 
ſmaller, and more numerous, appeared in a new form: 
he ſaw the beauty of raiſing them among Jeaves, and 
was {truck with the repreſentation of a noble and lofty 
capital; which being afterwards put into execution, has 
been univerſally admired. 10 

In their private houſes the Greks had great conve- Prize 
niencies, but much leſs magnificence than the Romans, e 
as the former reſerved the uſe of their grandeſt archi- TY 
tecture for their temples and public buildings. The cn- 
trance to their private houſes, however large they were, 
was always ſmall, narrow, and plain. The whole edi- 
fice uſually conſiſted of two courts, and ſeveral ranges 
of building. The porter's lodge, if ſuch a phraſe may 
be allowed, was uſually on the right hand of this nar- 
row entranee, and oppoſite to this were the ſtables. 
From this entrance one came into the firſt or ſmaller 
court. This had piazzas on three ſides; and on the 
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t; 
fourth, which was uſually the ſouth fide, there were 0 
butments of pilaſters, which ſupported the more inward I 
parts of the cieling.— N ſpace being thus left between 2 
the one and the other, they had places for the lodgings 0 
of men and maid ſervants, and ſuch as had the princi- dine of 
= care of the houſe, Upon the ſame floor with theſe _” 
utments they had ſeveral regular apartments, conſiſt- 3 0 
ing of an antichamber, a chamber, and cloſets ; and a- 0 
bout the piazzas, rooms for eating and other common le 
purpoſes. —Oppolite to the entrance was a lobby or Ct 
veſtibule, through which lay the paſſage into the ſeve- m 
ral rooms; and through this, in front, one entered a er 
large paſſage, which led into the larger or principal b. 
ſquare. Round this they had four piazzas, which, in te 
the common way of building, were all of one height; in 
but, in more magnificent houſes, they made that which w 
faced the great entrance loftier, and every way nobler, fo 
than the other three. A nobleman of Rhodes added 


this to the common method of building; and it was 
thence called the Rhodian manner. In this more noble 

art of the building were the apartments of the family. 

heſe were adorned with lofty galleries, and here were 
the beſt rooms : they were called the mens apartments; 
for, in rude times, the Greeks lodged their wives and 
female relations in the beſt rooms of the firſt court, 
where they had alſo their ſeparate and detached place. 
The two ſides of this larger court were kept for the re- 
ception of viſitors; and ſervants were appointed to wait 
upon them. The maſter of the houſe entertained lus 
gueſts the firſt day in his own apartments ; but after 
this, how long ſoever they ſtaid, they lived without re- 
ſtraint in one of thoſe ſeparate piazzas, and joined the 
family only when they choſe it. Thus was the upper 
end and two ſides of the pou court diſpoſed of ; and 


its lower end, being the {ame range of building that 
| was 
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was the upper end of the firſt court, held the lady of 
the houſe and her female friends. 


The Romans borrowed their architecture from the 


de Ro geeks, but did not imitate them in the modeſty of 


Fans. 


their private dwellings. They placed the principal front 
of their houſe towards the ſouth, and on this they be- 
{towed all the decoration of expenſive ornament. They 
had here lofty galleries and ſpacious rooms, and every 
thing carried an air of _— and ſhew. In their 
country houſes they preſerved the ſame ſituation, and 
the ſame front; but the inner diſtribution was different. 
At the entrance they placed the meaner and more of- 
fenſive offices, after the manner of the Greeks. "The 
lirlt gallery, which received the ſtranger at his entrance, 
had on one fide a paſlage to the kitchen, and on the 
other to the ſtalls where they kept cattle, that their 
noiſe or ſmell might not be offenſive within, while yet 
they were in readineſs for all ſervices. Theſe ſtalls were 
placed to the left, as in the Greek houſes; on the 
tight was the kitchen, which had its light from above, 
and its chimney in the middle, Farther within the 
building were placed on one fide bathing rooms, and 
on the other family-conveniences, in the manner of our 
hutteries and ſtore- rooms: the bathing rooms were on 
the left, and the others on the right. Backwards, and 
fall to the north, they placed their cellars, for fear of 
the ſun; and over theſe were other ſtore- rooms. From 
this part of the ſtructure one came into the court; for 
in theſe there generally was only one court : this was 
taken up by ſervants, and thoſe who had the care of the 
cattle; and on each ſide there were ſtalls for the cattle, 
In front from the entrance, but very far from all theſe 
aunoyances, ſtood the nobler apartments for the maſter 
of the family. 

How magnificent the Romans were in their temples 
and public buildings, is yet to be ſeen in what remains 
of them, and which ar2 not only models for all modern 
architects, but have never been ſurpaſſed or even equal- 
led to this day. But though the art of architecture 
continued almoſt at its higheſt pitch among the Ro- 
mans for two centuries, it declined exceedingly as the 
empire began to fail. Tacitus relates, that after the 
battle of Actium no men of genius appeared; and af- 
ter the reign of Alexander Severus, a manner of build- 
ing altogether confuſed and irregular was introduced, 
wherein nothing of the true graces and majeſty of the 
former was t When the empire was entirely 
over- run by the Goths, the conquerors naturally intro- 
duced their own method of building. Like the ancient 
Egyptians, the Goths ſeem to have been more ſtudious 
to amaze people with the greatneſs of their buildings, 
than to pleaſe the eye with the regularity of their 
ſtructure, or the propriety of their ornaments. They 
corrected themſelves, however, a little by the models of 
the Roman edifices which they ſaw before them : but 
theſe models themſelves were faulty ; and the Goths 
being totally deſtitute of genius, neither architecture, 
nor any other art, could be improved by them. 

When the Arabs conquered Spain, they introduced 
a mode of architecture which was juſt the reverſe of the 
Gothic. This was as remarkable for its lightneſs as the 
Gothic was for its clamfineſs ; and the fantaſtic genius 
of the Arabs diſplayed itſelf in the great en of 
luperfluons and unnatural ornaments where with it was 
loaded. Examples of this kind of building are extant 


E 
in ſome cathedrals in Spain built by the Moors, par- 
ticularly that of Burgos. It is falſely, though com- 
monly, called the modern Gothic. 

In the 15*) and 16th centuries, when learning of all 
kinds began to revive, architecture ſeemed as it were 
to be recalled into life.* The firſt improvements in it 
began in ltaly, and owed their exiſtence to the many 
ruins of the ancient Roman ſtructures that were to be 
found in that country, from whence an improved me- 
thod of building was gradually brought into the other 
countries of Europe : and though the Italians for a 
long time retained the ſuperiority as architects over 
the other European nations; yet, as men of genius tra- 
velled from all quarters into Italy, where they had an 
opportunity of ſeeing the originals from whence the 
Italians copied, architects have ariſen in other nations 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any that ever appeared in I- 
taly. Of this we have a recent inſtance in our own 
countryman Mr Mylne, who lately gained the prize in 
architecture at Rome, where it would no doubt be diſ- 
puted by ſuch natives of Italy as were bel! {killed in 
that art. 

We ſhall conclude this hiſtory with an account of 
the mode of architecture followed by thoſe nations who 
never had any connection either with the Jews, Greeks, 
or Romans, and whoſe manner of building muſt conſe— 
quently be reckoned quite original, and peculiar to 
themſclves. Theſe nations are the Chineſe, the Ameri— 
cans, and the ancient Celtes ; by the laſt of which the 
ifland of Britain moſt probably was firſt peopled. The 
firſt are a very ingenious people, and pretend to very 
high antiquity ; but their architeQure is univerſally al- 
lowed to be much inferior to that of the Greeks and 
Romans. lt is true, they excelled the ancient Egyp- 
tians in knowing the method of conſtructing arches ; 
but though they make uſe of arches in conſtructing 
bridges, and build ſome of theſe of a prodigious height 
and length, they ſcem ſtrangely deſicient in the know- 
ledge of finiſhing them with propricty. Their method 
of building them is as follows. As ſoon as they finiſh 
the ſides of the arch next to the land, or, if there are 
more arches than one, as ſoon as they finiſh the piers 
that ſtand between them, they proceed to lay on the 
ſtones (which are commonly about four or five feet 
long, and half a foot broad\ alternately upright and 
croſſwiſe, ſo that the key-ſtones always lie horizon- 
tally. The top of the arch is uſually no thicker than 
theſe ſtones ; and becauſe the bridges, eſpecially thoſe 
that have but one arch, are ſometimes 40 or 50 feet 
between the piers, and conſequently much higher than 
the cauſeway, they make an aſcent on both ſides by ſteps 
about three inches thick; the inconvenience of which for 
horſes and carriages is very evident. In other reſpects, 
however, the Chineſe bridges are well built, and ſome 


of them exceedingly beautiful. One in particular, near 


Pekin, was built of white marble curiouſly wrought 
and poliſhed. It had 70 pillars on each fide, divided 
by cartridges of fine marble, beautifully carved with 
flowers, foliage, birds, beaſts, and a variety of other 
ornaments. On each fide of the entrance on the bridge, 
at the eaſt end, ſtood two lions of an extraordinary ſize, 
on two marble pedeſtals, with ſeveral other ſmaller 
lions in different attitudes. At the other end of the 
bridge ſtood likewiſe two curious pedeſtals, on which 
were ſleilfully carved two children; and all the reſt of 
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quite double that of the Chineſe wall, though nearly fice uſually conſiſted of two courts, and ſeveral ranges the 1, 
ſo, amounting to 18,189,600 ſolid fathoms. When of building. The porter's lodge, if ſuch a phraſe may full t 
our author enen gaſconades about the works of be allowed, was uſually on the right hand of this nar- the ſ. 
the French king, it is difficult to avoid laughter at row entrance, and oppoſite to this were the ſtables. this 
hearing him declare, that * infinitely more money has From this entrance one came into the firſt or ſmaller in th: 
been expended, and much more genius required, as well court. This had piazzas on three ſides; and on the taken 
as more power, taſte, and time, to finiſh Verſailles, fourth, which was uſually the ſouth fide, there were cattle 
with all its defects, than to conſtruct a pyramid, or e- butments of pilaſters, which ſupported the more inward In fre 
rect an obelitk.” The genius, taſte, and time, we parts of the cieling. A ſpace being thus left between anno) 
ſhall not diſpute; but as the fame author confeſſes that the one and the other, they had places for the lodgings 8 of th 
100,000 men were employed for 30 years together in of men and maid ſervants, and ſuch as had the princi- line of He 
the conſtruction of the largeſt pyramid, we think the ar care of the houſe. Upon the ſame floor with theſe Kata and Pp 
power may juſtly be doubted. This doubt will appear butments they had ſeveral regular apartments, conſiſt- 3 of the 
{till the more reaſonable, when we confider what time ing of an antichamber, a chamber, and cloſets; and a- archit 
the abovementioned number of men would have taken bout the piazzas, rooms for eating and other common led tc 
to accempliſh ſome of the works of which M. Goguet purpoſes. —Oppoſite to the entrance was a lobby or contin 
boaſts ſo much. The canal of Languedoc, he tells us, veſtibule, through which lay the paſſage into the ſeve- mans 
extends in length upwards of 70 leagues, and required ral rooms; and through this, in front, one entered a empir 
the removal of two millions of cubic fathoms of earth. large paſſage, which led into the larger or principal battle 
This was no doubt a great work; but had 100,000 ſquare. Round this they had four piazzas, which, in ter th 
men been employed upon it at once, they muſt have the common way of building, were all of one height; ing al 
removed this quantity of earth in three weeks, ſuppo- but, in more magnificent houſes, they made that which " Where 
ling each to have removed only a fingle fathom a-day. faced the great entrance loftier, and every way nobler, lie forme 
Nor oan we imagine, that any modern work will at all than the other three. A nobleman of Rhodes added — of over-r 
ſtand in competition with the works of the ancients this to the common method of building; and it was s. duced 
as to greatneſs, whatever they may do in other reſpects. thence called the Rhodian manner. In this more noble Egypt 
my As to the improvements in architecture, the Greeks part of the building were the apartments of the family. to a 
Architec- P 0 g Fe P 0 y mz 
ture impro- were undoubtedly the firſt European nation who began heſe were adorned with lofty galleries, and here were than t 
ved by the to diſtinguiſh themſelves in this way. Whence they the beſt rooms : they were called the mens apartments; ſtructu 
Greeks. took the firſt hint of improvement, we have no means for, in rude times, the Greeks lodged their wives and corre 
of knowing : though, as we have already hinted, it is female relations in the beſt rooms of the firſt court, the Re 
ſcarce eredible but that Solomon's temple muſt have where they had alſo their ſeparate and detached place. theſe 1 
ſomewhat contributed thereto ; eſpecially as we learn The two ſides of this larger court were kept for the re- being 
from Scripture, that the capitals of the columns there ception of viſitors; and ſervants were appointed to wait % nor an 
were ornamented in the richeſt manner. The origin of upon them. The maſter of the houſe entertained lus lan Wh, 
the Doric and Tonic orders we have already given an gueſts the firſt day in his own apartments ; but after "=. a mode 
account of from Vitruvius; to which we may add, that this, how long ſoever they ſtaid, they lived without re- Gothic 
the volutes, which are the peculiar ornament of the Io- ſtraint in one of thoſe ſeparate piazzas, and joined the Gothic 
nic capital, are by ſome ſaid to repreſent the natural family only when they choſe it. Thus was the upper of the 
curling down of a piece of bark from the top of a end and two ſides of the great court diſpoſed of ; and ſuperfli 
beam, which is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt kind of its lower end, being the 1 range of building that loaded. 
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was the upper end of the firſt court, held the lady of 
the houſe and her female friends. 

The Romans borrowed their architecture from the 
Greeks, but did not imitate them in the modeſty of 
their private dwellings. They placed the principal front 
of their houſe towards the ſouth, and on this they be- 
{towed all the decoration of expenſive ornament. 'They 
had here lofty galleries and ſpacious rooms, and every 
thing carried an air of ee . and ſhew. In their 
country houſes they preſerved the ſame ſituation, and 
the ſame front; but the inner diſtribution was different. 
At the entrance they placed the meaner and more of— 
fenfive offices, after the manner of the Greeks. The 
lirt gallery, which received the ſtranger at his entrance, 
had on one fide a paſſage to the kitchen, and on the 
other to the ſtalls where they kept cattle, that their 
noiſe or ſmell might not be offenſive within, while yet 
they were in readineſs for all ſervices. Theſe ſtalls were 
placed to the left, as in the Greek houſes; on the 
tight was the kitchen, which had its light from above, 
and its chimney in the middle, Farther within the 
building were placed on one tide bathing rooms, and 
on the other family-conveniences, in the manner of our 
butteries and {tore-rooms : the bathing rooms were on 
the left, and the others on the right. Backwards, and 
full to the north, they placed their cellars, for fear of 
the ſun; and over theſe were other ſtore- rooms. From 
this part of the ſtructure one came into the court; for 
in theſe there generally was only one court : this was 
taken up by ſervants, and thoſe who had the care of the 
cattle; and on each ſide there were ſtalls for the cattle, 
In front from the entrance, but very far from all theſe 
aunoyances, ſtood the nobler apartments for the maſter 
of the family. | 

How magnificent the Romans were in their temples 
and public buildings, is yet to be ſeen in what remains 
of them, and which are not only models for all modern 
architects, but have never been ſurpaſſed or even equal- 
led to this day. But though the art of architecture 
continued almoſt at its higheſt pitch among the Ro- 
mans for two centuries, it declined exceedingly as the 
empire began to fail. Tacitus relates, that after the 
battle of Actium no men of genius appeared; and af- 
ter the reign of Alexander Severus, a manner of build- 
ing altogether confufed and irregular was introduced, 
wherein nothing of the true graces and majeſty of the 
former was 2 When the empire was entirely 
over run by the Goths, the conquerors naturally intro- 
duced their own method of building. Like the ancient 
Egyptians, the Goths ſeem to have been more ſtudious 
to amaze people with the greatneſs of their buildings, 
than to pleaſe the eye with the regularity of their 
ſtructure, or the propriety of their ornaments. They 
corrected themſelves, however, a little by the models of 
the Roman edifices which they ſaw before them : but 
theſe models themſelves were faulty ; and the Goths 
being totally deſtitute of genius, neither architecture, 
nor any other art, could be improved by them. 

When the Arabs conquered Spain, they introduced 
a mode of architecture which was juſt the reverſe of the 
Gothic. This was as remarkable for its lightneſs as the 
Gothic was for its clumſineſs; and the fantaſtic erer 
of the Arabs diſplayed itſelf in the great number of 
ſuperfluous and unnatural ornaments wherewith it was 
loaded. Examples of this Kind of building are extant 


E 
in ſome cathedrals in Spain built by the Moors, par- 
ticularly that of Burgos. It is falſely, though com- 
monly, called the nh⁰μ ern Gothic. 

In the 15") and 16th centuries, when learnin of all 
kinds began to revive, architecture ſeemed as it were 
to be recalled into life. The firſt improvements in it 
began in Italy, and owed their exiſtence to the many 
ruins of the ancient Roman ſtructures that were to be 
found in that country, from whence an improved me- 
thod of building was gradually brought into the other 
countries of Europe: and though the Italians for a 
long time retained the ſuperiority as architects over 
the other European nations; yet, as men of genius tra- 
velled from all quarters into Italy, where they had an 
opportunity of ſeeing the originals from whence the 
Italians copied, architects have ariſen in other nations 
equal, if not ſuperior, to any that ever appeared in I- 
taly. Of this we have a recent inſtance in our own 
countryman Mr Mylne, who lately gained the prize in 
architecture at Rome, where it would no doubt be diſ- 
puted by ſuch natives of Italy as were bell ſkilled in 
that art. 

We ſhall conclude this hiſtory with an account of 
the mode of architecture followed by thoſe nations who 
never had any connection either with the Jews, Greeks, 
or Romans, and whoſe manner of building muſt conſe— 
quently be reckoned quite original, — peculiar to 
themſelves. Theſe nations are the Chineſe, the Ameri- 
cans, and the ancient Celtes ; by the laſt of which the 
iſland of Britain moſt probably was firſt peopled. The 
firit are a very ingenious people, and pretend to ve 
high antiquity ; but their architecture is univerſally al- 
lowed to be much inferior to that of the Greeks and 
Romans. lt is true, they excelled tlie ancient Egyp- 
tians in knowing the method of conſtructing arches ; 
but though they make uſe of arches in conſtructing 
bridges, and build ſome of theſe of a prodigious height 
and length, they ſcem ſtrangely deſicient in the know- 
ledge of finiſhing them with propricty. Their method 
of building them is as follows. As ſoon as they finiſh 
the ſides of the arch next to the land, or, if there are 
more arches than one, as ſoon as they finiſh the piers 
that ſtand between them, they proceed to lay on the 
ſtones (which are commonly about four or five feet 
long, and half a foot broad) alternately upright and 
croſſwiſe, ſo that the key-ftones always lie horizon- 
tally. The top of the arch is uſually no thicker than 
theſe ſtones ; and becauſe the bridges, eſpecially thoſe 
that have but one arch, are ſometimes 40 or 50 feet 
between the piers, and conſequently much higher than 
the cauſeway, they make an aſcent on both ſides by ſteps 
about three inches thick; the inconvenience of which for 
horſes and carriages is very evident. In other reſpects, 
however, the Chineſe bridges are well built, and ſome 
of them exceedingly beautiful. One in particular, near 
Pekin, was built of white marble curiouſly wroucht 
and poliſhed. It had 70 pillars on each fide, divided 
by cartridges of fine marble, beautifully carved with 
flowers, foliage, birds, beaſts, and a variety of other 
ornaments, On each fide of the entrance on the bridge, 
at the eaſt end, ſtood two lions of an extraordinary ſize, 
on two marble pedeſtals, with ſeveral other ſmaller 
lions in different attitudes. At the other end of the 
bridge ſtood likewiſe two curious pedeſtals, on which 


were ſkilfully carved two children; and all the reſt of 
the 
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ing it, to any conſiderable height, and conſequently 


the workmanſhip was anſwerable to it. | 

The ſize of ſome of the Chineſe bridges is aſtoniſhing ; 
ſome of them conſiſting of above 100 lofty arches, and 
being upwards of 160 fathoms in length. A very ſur- 
priling one 1s to be ſeen at the city of Swen-chew-fu, 
built over the point of an arm of the ſea, which other- 
wiſe mutt be croſſed in a bark, and often not without 
danger. It is 2520 Chineſe feet in length, and 20 in 
breadth ; and is ſupported by 252 huge piers, 126 on 
each fide. All the ſtones of it are of a greyiſh co- 
lour, aud of ſuch a length and thickneſs as to go acroſs 
from one fide to the other. Another ſort of bridges 
are built over a valley, to join two mountains together. 
Of this kind there is one mentioned by travellers, call- 
ed pom volans, which is reckoned to be 400 cubits in 
length, and 500 in height. Another ſtill more ſtu- 
pendous is to be ſeen in the province of Shen-fi, It 
was built over ſeveral high hills, and employed 100,000 
men. To erect this bridge, ſome of the hills were le- 
velled, and vaſt arches built between others, ſome of 
which were ſupported by pillars of a monitrous height 
and thickneſs, where the valley proved too wide. 

The Chineſe are likewiſe very fond of triumphal 
arches. Theſe are to be ſeen in great numbers, not 
only in all their cities, but on the mountains and emi- 
nences along the roads. They were originally erected 
in memory of their heroes, or perſons who had ſigna- 
lized themſelves by ſervices done the ſtate; but ſome 
of them are alſo erected to the memorics of noble and 
illuſtrious women, The ornamental part of their an- 
cient triumphal arches is ſo curiouſly wrought, the feſ- 
toons and flowers ſo neatly cut, and the birds and o- 
ther animals carved in ſuch lively attitudes, that Father 
Le Compte looked upon them as Chineſe maſter- pieces 
of that kind, Theſe ornaments are ſo wonderfully de- 
tached from one another, that they ſeem to be only 
joined to, or run into, each other by ſmall cordons, 
without the leaſt confuſion. This ſufficiently ſhews 
the ſuperior ſkill of their ancient workmen ; for in 
thoſe of later date the ſculpture is ſparing, looks coarſe 
and heavy, and is without any piercing, or variety to 
enliven it. Except this neatneſs in the carving, how- 
ever, neither the ancient nor modern architecture of the 
Chineſe can be compared with the European, either 
with regard to the proportion, or the diſpoſition of its 
parts. They have neither cornices nor capitals ; and 
that which bears ſome reſemblance to our frizes, is of 
ſuch a height, that it rather ſhocks the eye that is un- 
accuſtomed to it; tho? it is ſo much the more agreea- 
ble to the Chineſe taſte, as affording more ſpace for 
ornaments. 

Among the Americans, as may be naturally imagi- 
ned, architecture was in a much lower ſtate than either 
among the ancient Egyptians, or perhaps any other 
nation whatever. The Peruvians, who were the moſt 
civilized nation in America, had indeed attained to the 
art of poliſhing ſtones and fitting them to one another ; 
but they were entirely ignorant of the uſe of cement, 
and were equally deſtitute of contrivance in their bui]- 
dings, Their temples were often of a vaſt extent. 
That of Pachacamac, together with a palace of the 
Inca, and a fortreſs, were ſo connected together, as 
to form a ſtructure half a league in circuit. Being un- 
acquainted, however, with the uſe of the pulley, they 
were unable to raiſe the large ſtones, employed in build- 


the walls of all their edifices were low. Thoſe of the 
temple of Pachacamac roſe only twelve feet from the 
ground, They were indeed built with ſo much nicety 
that the ſeams could hardly be diſcerned; but the apart- 
ments, as far as they can be traced in the ruins, were 
ill diſpoſed, and afforded little accommodation. There 
was not'a ſingle window in any part of the building ; 
and as no light could enter but by the door, the great. 
eft part of the building muſt either have been totally 
dark, or artificially illuminated. 

In the kingdom of Mexico, many magnificent cities 
and temples are ſaid to have been found by the Spa- 
niards ; but, as not the leaſt veſtiges of any ſuch build- 
ings are now to be ſeen, it may jultly be queſtioned 
whether they ever had an exiſtence. Nor do even the 
exaggerated deſcriptions of the Spaniſh writers, when 
they deſcend to particulars, tend to give us any high 
idea of their magnificence. As far as can be gather- 
ed from their obſcure and inaccurate deſcriptions, the 
famous temple of Mexico was only a ſquare maſs of 
earth partly faced with ſtone, It was raiſed to ſuch a 
height, that the aſcent to it was by a ſtair-caſe of 114 
ſteps. Its baſe extended go feet on each fide; and at 
the top it terminated in a quadrangle of zo feet ſquare, 
where were placed a ſhrine of the Deity, and two al- 
tars on which the victims were ſacrificed. All the o- 
ther celebrated temples in the kingdom were formed 
exactly on the ſame mode]; from which we can enter- 
tain no very "_ idea of the progreſs of the Mexi- 


cans in architecture. 


The Celtic architecture is fill viſible in ſome remains Ct. 


of ancient Druidic temples, &c. in ſome parts of Bri- 
tain, It appears to have been ſtill more barbarous 
than the American; the ſtones being not only put to- 

ether without any cement, but without the leaſt po- 
fim; although, like other nations, they endeavoured to 
ſnew their maguificence by the vaſt ſize of the ſtones 
whereof theſe rude ſtructures were compoſed, Of this 
there is a remarkable inſtance in the ruin called Stone- 


henge *, near Saliſbury in England. This, by Dr Stuke- 


ly, is reckoned to be the remains of the chief Druidic benge 
temple in the iſland; and ſome of its {tones are fo big, 


that it would require above 140 oxen to draw them. 
Several circular buildings of ſtones placed upon one 
another without any cement are alſo to be ſeen in dif- 


ferent parts of the Highlands of Scotland. A very pur 


extraordinary ſpecies ot buildings, however, have late- 


ly been diſcovered in that country, in which the ſtones, — 
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inſtead of being cemented together with clay or lime, 
are melted together into a kind of half vitrified mals. 
What hath given occaſion to ſuch an extraordinary me- 
thod of building, it is difficult to determine. It ſeems 
hard to ſuppoſe that our anceitors ſhould have known 
how to vitrify walls, and at the ſame time remained ig 
norant of the uſe of every kind of cement; and if, on 
the other hand, they really were acquainted with ce- 
ment, the total want of it in every one of their build- 
ings is equally unaccountable. Be this as it will, the 
fact is now certainly eſtabliſhed, and an account has 
been publiſhed by Mr Williams, mineral engineer, of 
ſeveral ruins in the Highlands, where * the walls have 
been vitrified, or run and compacted together, by the 


force of fire; and that ſo effectually, that the moſt of 


the ſtones have been melted down ; and any part 7 
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whory. A RCHAIT 
the ſtones not quite run to glaſs has been entirely en- 
veloped by the vitrified matter; and in ſome places the 
vitrification has been ſo complete, that the ruins now 
appear like vaſt maſles or fragments of coarſe glaſs or 
a "Keg 
; fo what age this unparallelled method of building 
was in uſe, we can by no means determine, as not on- 
ly hiſtory, but even fable of every kind, is ſilent about 
it. Nay, ſo little has ſuch a contrivance been dream- 
ed of by the moderns, that Mr Pennant, and others, 
who have obſerved theſe vitrified ruins in Scotland, 
took them for the lava's of ancient burning moun- 
tains. 

1 Theſe vitrified walls, notwithſtanding the apparent 
mjecure J;fficulty of erecting them, ſeem by no means to have 
"13 heen deficient in height: for Mr Williams mentions one, 
tze remains of which are ſtill 12 feet perpendicular, 

from which it may be ſuppoſed to have been originally 

much higher; mongs even this is a vaſt height, con- 
ſidering the materials. Concerning their eonſtruction 

Mr Williams has the following conjecture. 

« I imagine, (ſays he), they have raiſed two parallel 
dykes of earth or ſods in the direction or courſe of 
their intended wall or building, and left a ſpace be- 
tween them juſt wide enough for the wall. I ſuppoſe 
theſe two parallel dykes, the groove, or mould in 
which they were to run their wall. This groove be- 
tween the two dykes'T ſuppoſe they packed full of fuel, 
on which they would lay a proper quantity of the ma- 

| terials to be vitriſied. There is no doubt but a hot fire 
would melt down the ſtones, eſpecially if they were of 
the plum-pudding kind, and not too large; and the 
frame of earth would keep the materials, when in fu- 
ſion, from running without the breadth of their in- 
tended wall. 

This being the foundation, I ſuppoſe they have add- 
ed new fires, and more materials, and raiſed their mould 
of earth by degrees, till they brought the whole to the 
intended height, and then have removed the earth from 
both ſides the vitrified wall. 

I am confident, from the appearance of the ruins, 
that the materials were run down by the fire in ſome 


PART I. PRINCIPLES 


1 ages muſt have elapſed before architecture 

came to be conſidered as a fine art. Utility was 
its original deſtination, and ſtill continues to be its prin- 
cipal end. Experience, however, has taught us, that 
architecture is capable of exciting a variety of agree- 
able feelings. Of theſe, utility, grandeur, regularity, 
order, WS proportion, are the chief. 

Ly ArchiteQture being an uſeful as well as a fine art, 

wa.” leads us to diſtinguiſh buildings, and parts of buildings, 
into three kinds, viz. what are intended for uſe foldy, 
what for ornament ſolely, and what for both. Build- 
ings intended for utility ſolely, ought in every part to 
correſpond preciſely to that intention : the leaſt devia- 
tion from ule, though contributing to ornament, wall 
be diſagreeable; for every work of uſe being conſider- 
ed as a mean to an end, its perfection as a mean is the 
capital circumſtance, and every other beauty in oppo- 
hition is neglected as improper. On the other hand, in 
luch things as are intended ſolely for ornament, as co- 
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| 
ſuch method as this. In all the ſections of the larger 
and ſmaller fragments of the vitrified ruins I have ſeen, 18 
I never ſaw the leaſt appearance of a ſtone being laid 1 
in any particular way. I never ſaw a large ſtone in | 
any fragment of theſe ruins; nor any ſtone, nor piece | 
of a ſtone, that was not affected by the fire, and ſome 
part of it vitrified ; and all the bits of ſtones 8 . 
pear in theſe fragments, appear higgledy piggledy, 
juſt as we would — 4 — all LEST, the 
fire when the materials were in a ſtate of fuſion. 

I have often ſeen lime- ſtone for land burnt in turf- 
kilns, which were nothing but two parallel dykes rai- 
ſed about fix or ſeven feet high, and the ends built up 
as they filled in the ſtone and fuel. 

«© Theſe anſwer very well in moderate weather; but 
in a high wind, I have ſeen the lime-{tone vitrified to 
that degree, that it would coſt the farmers much labour 
to dig out the vitrified matter, and they would have 
but very little lime for their pains; yet the turf-kiln 
would ſtand it ſo well, that they would burn more than 
once 1n the ſame kiln, 

« This I give as an example that they might run their 
vitrified wall in a groove between two turf-walls. 

A gentleman in Edinburgh, of great knowledge and 
veracity, told me, that his father had a brick-kiln built 
on the edge of a pretty ſteep bank ; and that, while 
the kiln was burning, a high wind one night increaſed 
the heat to ſuch a 2 that in the morning great 
part of the kiln was vitrified, which ran in a lava a 
conſiderable way down the hill.“ 

Theſe vitrified ruins are generally found on the tops 
of ſmall hills, and have always the remains of ſome 
dry ſtone incloſures on the ſouth ſide of them, which 
are by our author thought to have been places where 
their cattle were contined, and kept out of the reach 
of their enemies. As to any other ſpecies of architec- 
ture in Britain, we know of none but what was intro- 
duced by the Romans, and, after being almoſt entirely 
loſt, was conſiderably improved by the Normans, and 
ſtill more, on the revival of the polite arts in the 15" 
and 16* centuries, as already obſerved. 
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lumns, obeliſks, triumphal arches, &c. beauty alone 
ought to be regarded. The principal difficulty in ar- 
chitecture lies in combining uſe and ornament. In or- 
der to accompliſh theſe ends, different and even oppo- 
ſite means muſt be employed; which is the reaſon why 
they are ſo ſeldom united in perfection; and hence, in 
buildings of this kind, the only practicable method is, 
to prefer utility to ornament according to the charac- 
ter of the building: in palaces, and ſuch buildings as 
admit of a variety of uſeful contrivance, regularity 
ought to be preferred; but in dwelling-houſes that are 
too ſmall for variety of contrivance, utility ought to 
prevail, neglecting regularity as far as it ſtands in op- 
poſition to convenience. 29 
In conſidering attentively the beauty of viſible ob- Intrinſie 
jects, we diſcover two kinds. The firit may be termed 1 
intrinſic beauty, becauſe it is diſcovered in a fingle ob- 
ject, without relation to any other. The ſecond may be 
termed relative beauty, being founded on a combina- 
tion 
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Principles. tion of relative objects. Architecture admits of both 
kinds. We ſhall firit give a few examples of relative 
beauty. 

The proportions of a door are determined by the uſe 
to which it is deſtined. The door of a dwelling-houſe, 
which ought to correſpond to the human ſize, is confi- 
ned to ſeven or eight feet in height, and three or four 
in breadth. The proportions proper for a {table or 
coach-houſe are different. The door of a church ought 
to be wide, in order to afford an eaſy paſſage for a 
multitude ; and its height muſt be regulated by its 
wideneſs, that the proportion may pleaſe the eye. The 
ſize of the windows ought always to be proportioned 
to that of the room they are deſtined to illuminate for 
if the apertures be not large enough to convey light to 
every corner, the room muſt be unequally lighted, 
which 1s a great deformity. Steps of ſtairs ſhould like- 
wife be accommodated to the human figure, without 
regarding any other proportion ; they are accordingly 
the fame in large and in ſmall buildings, becauſe both 
are inhabited by men of the ſame ſize. 

We ſhall next conſider intrinjic beauty, blended with 
that which is relative. A cube itſelf is more agree- 
able than a parallelopipedon; this conftantly holds in 
ſmall figures: but a large building in the form of a cube 
is lumpith and heavy; while a parallclopipedon, ſet on 
its ſmaller baſe, is more agreeable on account of its e- 
levation: Hence the beauty of Gothic towers. But if 
this figure were to be uſed in a dwelling-houſe, to make 
way 2 relative beauty, we would immediately per- 
ceive that utility ought chiefly to be regarded; and 
this agures inconvenient by its height, ought to be ſet 
on its larger baſe : the loftineſs in this caſe would be 
loſt ; but that loſs will be more than ſufficiently com- 

enſated by the additional convenience. Hence the 
— of buildings ſpread more upon the ground than 


raiſed in height, is always preferred for a dwelling- 
houſe. 


30 


Internal di. With regard to the interna] diviſions, utility re- 
vitions of quires that the rooms be rectangular, to avoid uſeleſs 
houſes. ſpaces. An hexagonal figure leaves no void ſpaces; 


but it determines the rooms to be all of one ſize, which 
is both inconvenient and diſagreeable for want of va— 
riety. Though a cube be the moſt agreeable figure, 
and may anſwer for a room of a moderate ſize; yet, in 
a very large room, utility requires a different figure. 
Unconfined motion is the chief convenience of a great 
room; to obtain this, the greateſt length that can be 
had is neceſſary. But a ſquare room of large ſize is 
inconvenient. It removes chairs, tables, &c. at too 
great a diſtance from the hand, which, when unem- 
ployed, muſt be ranged along the ſides of the room. 
Utility therefore requires a large room to be a paral- 
lellogram. This figure is likewiſe beſt calculated for 
the adiniſſion of light; becauſe, to avoid croſs-lights, 
all the windows ought to be in one wall; and if the op- 
poſite wall be at fuch a diſtance as not to be fully light- 
ed, the room mult be obſcure. The height of a room 
exceeding nine or ten feet has little relation to utility; 
therefore proportion is the only rule for determining 

the height, when above that number of feet. 
21 Artiſts who deal in the beautiful, love to entertain 
Utility and the eye; palaces and ſamptuous buildings, in which in- 
beauty often trinfic beauty may be fully diſplayed, give them an op- 


incompa— : 1 
dib. P portunity of exerting their taſte. But ſuch a propen- 
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ſity is peculiarly unhappy with regard to private dwell. 
ing-houſes; becauſe, in theſe, relative beauty cannot be 
diſplayed to perfection, without hurting intrinſic beau. 
ty. There 1s no opportunity for great variety of form 
in a ſmall houſe; and in edifices of this kind, interna] 
convenience has not hitherto been happily adjuſted to 
external regularity. Perhaps an accurate coincidence 
in this reſpect is beyond the reach of art. Architects, 
however, conſtantly ſplit upon this rock; for they ne- 
ver can be perſuaded to give over attempting to recon. 
eile theſe two incompatibles : how otherwiſe ſhould it 
happen, that of the endleſs variety of private dwellings. 
houſes, there ſhould not be one found that is general y 
agreed upon as a good pattern? the e propen- 
ſity to make a honſe regular as well as convenient o. 
bliges the architect, in — articles, to ſacrifice con- 
venience to regularity; and, in others, re ularity to 
convenience; and accordingly the houſe which turns out 
neither regular nor convenient, never fails to diſpleaſe. 
Nothing can be more evident, than that the form of 
a dwelling-houſe ought to be ſuited to the climate; yet 
no error is more common than to copy in Britain the 
form of Italian houſes, not forgetting even thoſe parts 
that are purpoſely contrived for collecting air, and for 
excluding the ſun: witneſs our colonnades and logios, 
deſigned by the Italians to gather cool air, and er 
the — of the ſun, conveniencies which the climate 
of this country does not require. R 
We ſhall next view architecture as one of the fine "OA -/ 
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arts; which will lead us to the examination of ſuch ture conl 


buildings, and parts of buildings, as are calculated ſole. 44 
ly to leaſe the eye. Variety prevails in the works of 
nature; but art requires to be guided by rule and com- 
paſs. Hence it is, that in ſuch works of art as imitate 
nature, the great art 1s, to hide every appearance of art; 
which is done by avoiding regularity, and indulging 
variety. But in works of art that are original and not 
imitative, ſuch as architecture, ftri& regularity and u- 
niformity ought to be ſtudied, ſo far as confiſtent with 
utility. | 1 
Proportion is not leſs agreeable than regularity and Dog 
uniformity ; and therefore, in buildings intended to — 
leaſe the eye, they are all equally eſſential. It is ta- of nun 
0 for granted by many writers, that in all the parts and qu 
of a building there are certain ſtrict proportions which i. 
pleaſe the eye, in the ſame manner as in ſound there 
are certain ſtrict proportions which pleaſe the ear; and 
that, in both, the ſlighteſt deviation is equally diſagree- 
able. Others ſeem to reliſh more a compariſon between 
proportion in numbers, and proportion in quantity; 
and maintain, that the ſame proportions are agreeable 
in both. The proportions, for example, of the num- 
bers 16, 24, and 36, are agreeable; and fo, ſay they, 
are the proportions of a room, whoſe height is 16 fect, 
the breadth 24, and the length 36. But it ought to be 
conſidered, that there is no reſemblance or relation be- 
tween the objects of different ſenſes. What pleaſes the 
earin harmony, is not the proportion of the ſtrings of the 
inſtrument, but of the ſound which theſe ſtrings pro- 
duce. In architecture, on the contrary, it is the pro- 
portion of different quantities that pleaſes the eye, with- 
out the leaſt relation to ſound. The ſame 27 may 
be ſaid of numbers. Quantity is a real quality of every 
body; number is not a real quality, but merely an idea 
that ariſes upon viewing a plurality of things in 1 
| | jon. 
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gon. An arithmetica] proportion is agreeable in num- 
bers; but have we from this any reaſon to conclude, 
that it mult alſo be agreeable in quantity? At this rate, 
a geometrical proportion, and many others, ought alſo 
to be agreeable in both. A certain proportion may 
coincide in quantity and number; and amongſt an end- 
leſs variety of proportions, it would be wonderful if 
there never ſhould be a coincidence. One example is 

ven of this coindence in the numbers 16, 24, and 36; 
but, to be convinced that it is merely accidental, we 
need but reflect, that the ſame proportions are not ap- 
plicable to the external figure of a houſe, and far leſs 
to a column. | 

It is ludicrous to obſerve writers acknowledging the 
neceſſity of accurate proportions, and yet differing wide- 
ly about them. Laying aſide reaſoning and Philoſophy, 
one fact univerſally agreed on ought to have undeceived 
them, that the ſame proportions which pleaſe in a model 
are not agreeable in a large building : a room 48 feet 
in length, and 24 in breadth and height, is well propor- 
tioned : but a room 12 feet wide and high, and 24 long, 
approaches to a gallery. 

Perrault, in his compariſon of the ancients and mo- 
derns, g0es to the oppoſite extreme; maintaining, that 
the different proportions aſſigned to each order of co- 
lumns are arbitrary, and that the beauty of theſe pro- 
portions is entirely the effect of cuſtom. But he ſhould 
have conſidered, that if theſe propartions had not origi- 
nally been agreeable, they could never have been of 
bliſhed by cuſtom. 

For illuſtrating this point, we ſhall add a few exam- 
ples of the agreeableneſs of different proportions. In a 
ſumptuous edifice, the capital rooms ought to be large, 
otherwiſe they will not be proportioned to the ſize of 
the building ; for the ſame reaſon, a very large room 1s 
improper in a ſmall houſe. 
the mind requires not a preciſe or ſingle proportion, re- 
jecting all others; on the contrary, many different pro- 
portions are equally agreeable. It is only when a pro- 
portion becomes looſe and diſtant, that the agreeable- 
neſs abates, and at laſt vaniſhes. Accordingly, in build- 
ings, rooms of different proportions are found to be 
equally agreeable, even where the proportion 18 not 
influenced by utility. With regard to the proportion 
the height of a room ſhould bear to the fength and 
breadth, it muſt be extremely arbitrary, conſidering 
the uncertainty of the eye as to the height of a room 
when it exceeds 16 or 17 feet. In columns, again, e- 
very archite& muſt confeſs that the proportion of height 
and thickneſs varies betwixt 8 diameters and 10, and 
that every proportion between theſe two extremes is 
avreeable, Beſides, there muſt certainly be a further 
variation of proportion, depending on the ſize of the 
column. A row of columns 10 et high, and a row 
twice that height, requires different proportions: The 
intercolumniations mult alſo differ in proportion accord- 
ing to the height of the row. 

Proportion of parts is not only itſelf a beauty, but is 
'1leparably connected with a beauty of the higheit reliſh, 
that of concord and harmony : which will be plain from 
what follows: A room, the parts of which are all finely 
adjuſted to each other, ſtrikes us not only with the 
beauty of proportion, but with a pleaſure far ſuperior. 
The tength, the breadth, the height, the windows, 


7 1 each of them a ſeparate emotion: Theſe emotions 
Oh. 


But in things thus related, 
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are ſimilar; and, though faint when ſeparately felt, they 
produce in conjunction the emotion of concord or har- 
mony, which is. very pleaſant. On the other hand, 
where the length of a room far exceeds the breadth, 
the mind, comparing together parts ſo intimately con- 
nected, immediately perceives a diſagreement or diſ- 
proportion which diſguſts. Hence a long gallery, 
however convenient for exerciſe, is not an agreeable 
figure of a room. 

In buildings deftined chiefly or ſolely to pleaſe the 
eye, regularity and proportion are eſſentially neceſſary, 
becauſe they are the means of producing intrinſic beau- 
ty. But a ſkilful artiſt will not confine his view to re- 
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gularity and proportion; he will alſo ſtudy congruity, farm of 


which is perceived when the form and ornaments of a ſtructures te 


ſtructure are ſuited to the purpoſe for which it is ap- be ſuited to 


pointed. Hence every building "_ to have an ex- 
preſſion. ſuited to its deſtination. 


the purpoſes 
for which 
palace ought to they are in- 


be ſumptuous and grand; a private dwelling, neat and teadez. 


modeſt ; a play-houſe, gay and ſplendid ; and a monu- 
ment, gloomy and melancholy. A heathen temple has 
a double deſtination : It is confidered as a houſe dedi- 
cated to ſome divinity ; therefore it ought to be grand, 
elevated, and magnificent: It is alſo conſidered as a 
place of worſhip ; and therefore ought to be ſomewhat 
dark and gloomy, becauſe dimnels or obſcurity pro- 
duces that tone of mind which is favourable to humi- 
lity and devotion. Columns, beſides their chief deſti- 
nation of being ſupports, contribute to that peculiar 
expreſſion which the deſtination of a building requires. 
Columns of different proportions ſerve to expreſs lofti- 
neſs, lightneſs, &c. as well as ſtrength. Situation may 
alſo contribute to expreſſion : Conveniency regulates 
the fituation of a private dwelling-houſe ; and the fitua- 
tion of a palace ought to be lofty. This leads to a 
queſtion, Whether the ſituation, where there happens 
to be no choice, ought, in any meaſure, to regulate 
the form of the edifice? The connection between a 
great houſe and a neighbouring field, though not ex- 
tremely intimate, demands however ſome congruity. 
It would, for example, diſpleaſe us to find an elegant 
building thrown away upon a wild uncultivated coun- 
try: congruity requires a poliffied field for ſuch a 
building. The old Gothic form of building was well 
ſuited to the rough uncultivated regions where it was 
invented; but was very ill adapted to the fine plains of 
France and Italy. 


The external ſtructure of a houſe leads naturally to Internal di- 


36 


its internal ſtructure. A _—_ and ſpacious room, viſion of 
which is the firſt that commonly receives us, is a. bad houſcs. 


contrivance in ſeveral reſpects. In the firſt place, 
when immediately from the open air we ſtep into ſuch 
a room, its ſize in appearance is diminiſhed by con- 
traſt ; it looks little, compared with the great canopy 
of the ſky. In the next place, when it recovers its 
grandeur, as it ſoon doth, it gives a diminutive appear- 
ance to the reſt of the houſe; paſling from it, every 
apartment looks little. In the third place, by its ſi- 
tuation it ſerves only for a waiting-room, and a paſ- 
ſage to the principal apartments. Rejecting therefore 
this form, a hint may be taken from the climax in wri- 
ting for another that appears more ſuitable : A. hand- 
ſome portico, proportioned to the ſize and faſhion of 
the front, leads into a waiting-room of a larger fize, 


and this to the great room, all by a progreſſion of ſmall. 
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randeur is the principal emotion that architecture 
is capable of raiſing in the mind: it might therefore 
be the chief ſtudy of the artiſt, in great buildings de- 
ſtined to pleaſe the eye. But as grandeur depends 
partly on ſize, it is unlucky for architecture that it is 
overned by regularity and proportion, which never 
— the eye bo making objects appear larger than 
they are in reality. But though regularity and pro- 
portion contribute nothing to grandeur, ſo far as that 
emotion depends on ſize ; yet they contribute greatly 
to it by confining the ſize within ſuch bounds that it 
can be taken in and examined at one view; for when 
objects are ſo large as not to be comprehended but 
in parts, they pier to diſtract than ſatisfy the 
mind, 

We ſhall next paſs to ſuch ornaments as contribute 
to give buildings a peculiar expreſſion. It has been 
doubted, whether a building can regularly admit any 
ornament but what is uſeful, or at leaſt has that ap- 
pearance. But, conſidering the double aim of archi- 
tecture as a fine, as well as an uſeful art, there is no 
reaſon why ornaments may not be added to pleaſe 
the eye, without any relation to utility. A private 
dwelling-houſe, it is true, and other edifices, where 
uſe is the chief aim, admit not regularly any ornament 
but what has at leaſt the appearance of uſe : but 
temples, triumphal arches, and other buildings in- 
tended chiefly or ſolely for ſhow, may be highly orna- 
mented, 
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Different This ſuggeſts a diviſion of ornaments into three 
— ore kinds, viz. 1. Ornaments that are beautiful without 


relation to uſe; ſuch as ſtatues, vaſes, baſſo or alto re- 
lievo: 2. Things in themſelves not beautiful, but poſ- 
ſeſſing the beauty of utility, by impoſing on the ſpec- 
tator, and appearing to be uſeful; ſuch as blind win- 
dows: 3. Where things are beautiful in themſelves, 
and at the ſame time take on the appearance of uſe ; 
ſuch as pilaſters. 

With regard to the fir, we naturally require that a 
ſtatue be fo placed, as to be ſeen in every direction, 
and examined at different diſtances. Statues, therefore, 
are properly introduced to adorn the great ſtair that 
leads to the principal door of a palace, or to leſſen the 
void between pillars. But a niche in the external front 
is an improper place for a ſtatue. There is an addi- 
tional reaſon againſt placing them upon the roof or top 
of the walls: their tickliſh ſituation gives pain, as they 
have the appearance of being in danger of tumbling 
down; beſides, we are inclined to feel from their being 
too much expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather. 
To adorn the top of the wall with a row of vaſes, is an 
unhappy conceit, by placing a thing, whoſe natural 
deſtination is utility, where it cannot . even the ap- 
pearance of uſe. As to carvings upon the external 
furface of a building, termed baſs relievo when flat, and 
alto relievo when prominent, all contradictory expreſ- 
ſions ought to be avoided. Now, firmneſs and ſoli- 
dity being the proper expreſſions of a pedeſtal, and, 
on the contrary, lightneſs and delicacy of carved 
work, the pedeſtal, whether of a column or of a ſta- 
tue, ought to be ſparingly ornamented. The ancients 
— ventured any bolder ornament than the baſſo re- 
lievo. 

With reſpect to ornaments of the /econd kind, it is 
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a great blunder to contrive them ſo as to mak 
appear uſeleſs. A blind window, therefore, 
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ceſſary for regularity, ought to be fo diſguiſed as to anc 
appear a real window : when it appears without dif. mis 
guiſe, it is diſguſtful, as a vain attempt to ſupply the ar 
want of invention; it ſhows the irregularity in a ſtronger 0 
light, by ſigvifying that a window ought to be there in / 
point of regularity, but that the architect had not ſxill ſuit 
ſufficient to connect external regularity with internal Pla 
convenience. con 
As to the fhird, it is an error to fink pilaſters ſo far {we 
into the wall, as to remove totally, or moſtly, the ap- of t 
pearance of uſe. They ſhould always project ſo much We 
from the wall, as to have the appearance of ſupporting E dict 
the entablature over them. E355 in An 
From ornaments in general, we deſcend to a pillar, wt ent ſo t 
the chief ornament in great buildings. The deſtination | | and 
of a pillar.is to ſupport, really, or in appearance, an- ſped 
other part termed the entablature. With regard to the plea 
form of a pillar, it muſt be obſerved, that a circle is a be t 
more agreeable figure than a ſquare, a globe than a ediſi 
cube, and a cylinder than a parallellopipedon. This duce 
laſt, in the language of architecture, is ſaying, that a of b 
column is a more agreeable figure than a ber; and the 
for that reaſon it ought to be preferred, when all other towe 
circumſtances are equal. Another reaſon concurs, that in tl 
a column annexed to a wall, which is a plain ſurfe , T 
makes a greater variety than a pilaſter. Beſides, pi- ture 
laſters at a diſtance are apt to be miſtaken for pillars ; bally 
and the ſpectator is diſappointed, when, on a nearer 
approach, he diſcovers them to be only pilaſters. 
As to the paris of a column, a bare uniform cylin- 
der, without a capital, appears naked ; and without A 
a baſe, appears too tickiſhly placed to ſtand firm: it Cor 
ought therefore to have ſome finiſhing at the top and comp 
bottom : Hence the three chief parts of a column, the jumn 
ſhaft, the baſe, and the capital. Nature undoubtedly thoſe 
requires b eee, 2 theſe parts, but it admits of and t 
variety of proportion. Vitruvius and ſome of the el- leſſer 
der writers ſeem to think, that the proportions of co- racte 
lumns were derived from the human figure, the capital a delies 
repreſenting the head, the baſe the feet, and the ſhaft as of an 
the body. The "Tuſcan has been accordingly denomi- ite 
nated the Gigantic ; the Doric, the . 5M the I- — all th 
onic, the Matronal; and the Corinthian, the Virgi- repre 
nal ;—the Compoſite is a mixture of the Corinthian ſtruct 
and Ionic. As to the baſe, the principle of utility in- plint} 
terpoſes to vary it from the human figure, and to pro- wiſe t 
portion it ſo to the whole, as to give the column the lions, 
appearance of ſtability. 55 „ 
Among the Greeks, we find only three orders of co- Wis the c 
lumns, the Doric, the Tonic, and the Corinthian, di- —_ of 55 
ſtinguiſhed from each other by their deſtination as well en may x 
as by their ornaments. It has been diſputed, whether membe 
any new order can be added to theſe : fome hold the or orn 
affirmative, and give for inſtances the Tuſcan and dings, 
Compoſite ; others maintain, that theſe properly are Th 
not diſtinct orders, but only the original orders with colum 
ſome light variation. The only circumſtances that can bead 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh one order from another, are the form ment 
of the column, and its deſtination. 'To make the firſt verted 
a diſtinguiſhing mark, without regard to the other, cymat 
would multiply orders without end. Deſtination 18 allude 
more limited, and it leads us to diſtinguiſh three kinds purpo 
Th 


of orders; one plain and ſtrong, for the pres of 
up- 
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peg — raceful, for ſupporting buildings of that character; 
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ented, 


led into two 
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ſupporting plain and maſſy buildings; one delicate and 


and between theſe, a third, ſupporting huildings of a 
mixed nature. So that, if deſtination alone is to be re- 
garded, the Tuſcan is of the ſame order with the Do- 
rie, and the Compoſite with the Corinthian. 

The ornaments of theſe three orders ought to be 
ſuited to the purpoſes for which they are intended. 
Plain and ruſtic ornaments would not be a little diſ- 
cordant with the elegance of the Corinthian order, and 
ſweet and dehcate ornaments not leſs with the ſtrength 
of the Doric. 

With reſpect to buildings of every kind, one rule, 
dictated by utility, is, that they be firm and ftable. 
Another, dictated by beauty, is, that they alſo appear 
ſo to the eye: for every thing that appears tottering, 
and in hazard of tumbling down, produceth in t 
ſpectator the painful emotion of fear, inſtead of the 
pleaſing emotion of beauty; and accordingly it ſhould 
be the great care of the artift, that every part of his 
edifice appear to be well ſupported. Some have intro- 
duced a kind of conceit in architecture, by giving parts 
of buildings the appearance of falling; of this kind is 
the church of St Sophia in Conſtantinople ; the round 
towers in the uppermoſt ſtories of Gothic buildings is 
in the ſame falſe taſte. 

The moſt conſiderable ornaments uſed in architee- 
ture are the five orders of columns, pediments, arches, 
balluſters, &c. of which in the following chapters. 


CRHAPp. I. of the Orders of Archite@ure. 


An Over conſiſts of two principal members, the 
Column and the ENnTABLATURE ; each of which is 
compoſed of three principal parts. Thoſe of the Co- 
lumn are, the Baſe, the Shaft, and the Capital; and 
thoſe of the Entablature are, the Architrave, the Frize, 
and the Cornice. All theſe are ſubdivided into many 
lefler parts, whoſe number, form, and dimenſions, cha- 
racteriſe each order, and expreſs the degree of ſtrength, 
delicacy, richneſs, or fmplicity peculiar to it. 

The parts that compoſe an order may be diſtributed 
into two different claſſes. In the c may be ranged 
all that have any analogy to the primitive huts, and 
repreſent ſome part that was neceſſary in their con- 
ſtruction. Such are the ſhaft of the column, with the 
plinth of its baſe, and the abacus of its capital; hke- 
wiſe the architrave and triglyphs, the mutules, modi- 
lions, or dentils, which all of them repreſent the raf- 


ters, or ſome other pieces of timber uſed to ſupport 


the covering ; and the corona, repreſenting the beds 
of materials that compoſed the covering. All theſe 
may properly be diſtinguiſhed by the name of efential 
members, The ſubſervient parts, contrived for the uſe 
or ornaments of the former, and commonly called mou!- 
dings, may conſtitute the ſecond claſs. | 
There are eight regular mouldings in ornamenting 
columns : the fillet, tel, or ſquare; the aſtragal, or 
bead; the torus, or tore; the fcotia, mouth, or caſe- 
ment; the echinus, ovolo, or quarter- round; the in- 
verted cyma, talon, or ogee; the cyma, cyma recta, or 
cymatium ; the cavetto, or hollow. The names of theſe 
allude to their forms, and their forms are adapted to the 
purpoſes for which they are intended. See Plate XXIX. 
The ovolo and talon, as they are ſtrong at the ex- 


thing but the increaſe towards the middle of the co- 
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tremities, are fit for ſupports ; the cyma and cavetto, Principles, 
though improper for ſupports, ſerve for coverings to — : 
ſhelter other members; the torus and aſtragal, Nag 
ſhaped like ropes, are intended to bind and fortify the 
parts with which they are connected: But the uſe of 
the ſcotia and fillet is only to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh 
the other mouldings, to give a graceful turn to the 0 
profile, and to prevent the confuſion which would ariſc 110 
from joining ſeveral curved members together. ＋ 

There are various methods of deſcribing the con- 
tours of mouldings ; but the ſimpleſt and beſt is to 
form them of quadrants of circles. 

An aſſemblage of what are called eſſential parts and p, #? 
mouldings is termed a profile. The moſt perfect pro- wat, 
files are fach as are compoſed of few mouldings, varied 
in form and ſize; and ſo diſpoſed, that the ſtraight and 
curved ones ſucceed each other alternately. When or- 
naments are employed in mouldings, ſome of them 
ſhould be left plain, in order to give a proper repoſe: 

For, when all are ornamented, the figure of the profile 

is loſt, , 4} 
Columns, in imitation of trees, from which they Diminution 
drew their origin, are tapered in their ſhafts. In the of columns. 
antiques the diminution is variouſly performed; begin- 

ning ſometimes from the foot of the ſhaft, and at o- 

thers from one quarter, or one third of its height; the 

lower part being perfectly cylindrical. The former of 

theſe was moſt in uſe among the ancients, and, being 

the moſt natural and graceful, ought to have the prefe- 

rence, though the latter hath been more univerſally 

practiſed by modern artiſts, 

The firſt architects, ſays Mr Auzoult, probably 
made their columns in ftraight lines, in imitation of 
trees; ſo that their ſhaft was a fruſtum of a cone : but 
finding this form abrupt and diſagreeable, they made 
uſe of ſome curve, which, ſpringing from the extre- 
mities of the ſuperior and inferior diameters of the co- 
lumn, ſwelled beyond the ſides of the cone, and by 
that means gave a more pleaſing figure to the contour. 

Vitruvius, in the ſecond chapter of his third book, 
mentions this practice, but in ſo obſcure and curſory a 
manner, that his meaning hath not been underſtood ; 
and ſeveral of the modern architects, intending to con- 
form themſelves to his doctrine, have made the diame- 
ters of their columns greater in the middle than at the 
foot of the ſhaft. Leon Baptiſta, Alberti, and others 
of the Florentine and Roman architects, have carried 
this to a very great exceſs ; for which they have been 
juſtly blamed, as it is neither natural, reaſonable, nor 
beautiful. 

Monſieur Auzoult obſerves, that a column, ſuppoſing 
its ſhafts to be the fruſtum of a cone, may have an ad- 
ditional thickneſs in the middle, without being ſwelled 
there beyond the bulk of its inferior parts; and ſuppo- 
ſes the addition mentioned by Vitruvius to ſignify no- 


lumn, occaſioned by changing the ſtraight line, which 
at firſt was in uſe, for a curve. 

This ſuppoſition 1s extremely juſt, and founded on 
what is obſerved in the works of antiquity ; where 
there is no inſtance of columns thicker in the middle 
than at the bottom, though all have the ſwelling hint- 
ed at by Vitruvius, all of them being terminated by 
curves ; ſome granite columns excepted, which are 
bounded by ſtraight lines; a proof, perhaps, of their 
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antiquity, or of their having been 88 in the quar - 
ries of Egypt by bungling and unſkilful workmen. 

Monfieur Blondel, in his book entitled Reſolution des 
quatre principaux problemes d' Architecture, teaches va- 
rious manners of diminiſhing columns; the beſt and 
ſimpleſt of which is by means of the inſtrument. which 
Nicomedes invented to deſcribe the firit conchoid : for 
this, being applied at the bottom of the ſhaft, per- 
forms at one ſweep both the ſwelling and the diminu- 
tion; giving ſuch a graceful form to the column, that 
it is univerſally allowed to be the moſt perfect practice 
hitherto diſcovered. The columns in the Pantheon, 
accounted the moſt beautiful among the antiques, are 
made in this manner; as appears by the exact meaſures 
of one of them to be found in Deſgodet's antiquities 
of Rome. 

To give an accurate idea of the operation, it will 
be neceſſary firſt to deſcribe Vignola's method of di- 
minution, on which it 1s grounded. &« As to this ſecond 
method, ſays Vignola, it is a diſcovery of my own ; 
and although it be leſs known than the former, it will 
be eaſily comprehended by the figure, Having there- 
fore determined the meaſures of your column, (that 
is to ſay, the height of the ſhaft, and its inferior and 
ſuperior diameters), draw a line indefinitely from C 
through D, perpendicular to the axis of the columa : 
this done, ſet off the diſtance C D, which is the infe- 
rior ſemi-diameter, from A, the extreme point of the 
ſuperior ſemi-diameter, to B, a point in the axis; then 
from A, through B, draw the line A B E, which will 
cut the indefinite line C Din E; and, from this point 
of interſection E, draw thro? the axis of the column 
any number of rays as E b a, on each of which, from 


the axis towards the circumference, ſetting off the in- 


terval C D, you may find any number of points, a, a, a, 
through which if a curve be drawn, it will deſcribe the 
ſwelling and diminution of the column.” 

Though this method be ſufficiently accurate for 
practice, eſpecially if a confiderable number of points 
be found, yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is defective; as the 


curve mult either be drawn by hand, or by applying 


a flexible ruler to all the points; both of which are 
liable to variations. Blondel therefore, to obviate this 
objection, (after having proved the curve paſſing from 
A to C through the points a a, to be of the ſame na- 
ture with the firſt conchoid of the ancients), employed 
the inſtrument of Nicomedes to deſcribe it; the con- 
ſtruction of which is as follows: 

Having determined, as above, the length of the 
ſhaft, with the inferior and ſuperior diameters of the 
column, and having likewiſe found the length of the 
line C D E, take three rulers, either of wood or me- 
tal, as F G, I D, and A H; of which let FG and 
IP be faſtened together at right angles in G. Cut 
a dove-tail groove in the middle of F G, from top to 
bottom ; and at the point E on the ruler I D (whoſe 
diſtance, from the middle of the groove in F G, is the 
ſame as that of the point of interſection from the axis 
of the column) fix a pin; then on the ruler A H ſet 
off the diſtance A B, equal to C D the inferior ſemi- 
diameter of the column, and at the point B fix a but- 
ton, whoſe head muſt be exactly fitted to the groove 
made in F G, in which it is to ſlide ; and, at the other 
extremity of the ruler A H, cut a ſlit or canal from 


H to K, whoſe length mult not be Jeſs than the diffe- 


| gard to their order. 
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rence of length between E B and E D, and 
breadth 4 be ſufficient to admit the pin NI. 
which mult paſs through the lit, that the ruler may 
ſlide thereon. , 

The inſtrument being thus completed, if the mi 
of the groove, in the ro F G, 4 placed na 
the axis of the column, it is evident that the ruler 
A F, in moving along the groove, will with the extre- 
mity A deſcribe the curve A a a C; which curve is the 
ſame as that produced by Vignola's method of dimi. 
nution, ſuppoſing it done with. the utmoſt accuracy ; 
for the interval I B, a b, is always the ſame; and the 
point E is the origin of an infinity of lines, of which 
the parts B A, ba, ba, extending from the axis to the 
circumference, are equal to — other and to DC. 
And if the rulers be of an indefinite ſize, and the pins 
at E and B be made to move along their reſpective 
rulers, ſo that the intervals A B and D E may be aug- 
mented or diminiſhed at pleaſure, it is likewiſe evident 
that the ſame inſtrument may be thus applied to co- 
lumns of any ſize. 46 

In the remains of antiquity the quantity of the di- Quantity, 
minution is various; but ſeldom leſs than one eighth of diminutio 
the inferior diameter of the column, nor more than one 
ſixth of it. The laſt of theſe is by Vitruvius eſteemed 
the moſt perfect. 


Of the Tuscan. Order. 47 
This is the moſt ſolid and ſimple of all the orders. Plate xxy 


It is compoſed of few parts, devoid of ornaments, and 
ſo maſſy, that it ſeems capable of ſupporting the hea- 
vieſt burden. There are no remains of a regular Tuſ- 
can order among the antiques: the doctrine of Vitru- . 
vius concerning it is obſcure ; and the profiles of Pal- 
ladio, Scamozzi, Serlio, de POrme, and Vignola, are 
all imperfect. by | 

The height of the Tuſcan column is 14 modules, or 
ſemi-diameters, each conſiſting of 30 minutes; and 
that of the whole entablature 34 modules; which be- 
ing divided into 10 equal parts, three of them are for 
the height of the architrave, three for the frize, and 
the remaining four for the cornice : 'The capital 1s one 
module; the baſe, including the lower eincture of the 
ſhaft, is likewiſe one module ; and the ſhaft, with its 
upper eincture and aſtragal, 12 modules. 

Theſe are the general dimenſions of the order ; the 
particular dimenſions may be learned by inſpection of 
the plates. 15 

In the remains of antiquity, the quantity of dimi- 
nution at the top of the Tuſcan column is various; but 
ſeldom leſs than one eighth, nor more than one ſixth, 
of the inferior diameter of the column. The laſt of 
theſe is generally preferred; and Chalmers and others 
make the ſame diminution in all columns, without re- 
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40 
pl. XXVI 


Of the Doric. 


This order is next in ſtrength to the Tuſcan ; and, 
being of a grave, robuſt, and maſculine aſpect, is by 
Scamozzi called the Herculean. As it is the moit an- 
cient of all the orders, it retains more of the ſtructure 
of the primitive huts than any of the reſt ; the tii- 
glyphs in its frize repreſenting the ends of the joilts, 
and the mutules in its cornice repreſenting the rafters. 

The height of the Doric column, inchding its 25 
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»incples: pital and baſe, is 16 modules, and the height of the 

—— entablature four; the lattergof which being Mirided in- 

to eight parts, two of them are for the architrave, 

three for the frize, and three for the cornice. | 

In moſt of the antiques, the Doric column is exe- 

cuted without a baſe. Vitruvius likewiſe makes it 

without one; the baſe, according to him, having been 

firſt employed in the Tonic order, in 1mitation of the 

ſandal of a woman's foot. Scamozzi blames this practice 

and moſt of the modern architects are of his opinion. 

99 In the profile of the theatre of Marcellus, « frize 

(mments is enriched with huſks and roſes; the architrave con- 

be be. fe only of one faſcia and a fillet; the drops are coni- 

cal; the metope is enriched with a bull's ſkull, adorned 

with a garland of beads, in imitation of thoſe on the 

temple of Jupiter Tonans at the foot of the Capitol. 

In ſome antique fragments, and in a great many mo- 

dern buildings, the metopes are alternately adorned 

with ox-ſkulls and pateras. But they may be filled 

with any other ornaments, according to the deſtination 
of the building. 


90 The Ionic Order 


Vrin. Is of a more (lender make than the Doric or Tuſ- 
can; its appearance is ſimple, yet graceful and majeſ- 
tic; its ornaments are few; ſo that it has been com- 
pared to a ſedate matron, in decent, rather than mag- 
nificent, attire. 

Among the ancients, the form of the Ionic prokile 
appears to have been more poſitively determined than 
that of any other order ; for, in all the antiques at 
Rome (the temple of Concord excepted), it is exactly 
the ſame. 

The modern artiſts have likewiſe been unanimous in 
their opinions; all of them, excepting Palladio and his 
imitators, having employed the dentil, cornice, and 
the other parts of the profile, nearly as they are found 
in the Colliſeum, the temple of Fortune, and the thea- 
tre of Marcellus. 

The height of the Ionic. column is 18 modules, and 
that of the entablature 42, or one quarter of the height 
of the column, as in the other orders, which is a trifle 
leſs than in any of the antique Ionics. In all the an- 
tiques, the baſe is Attic; and the ſhaft of the column 
may either be plain, or fluted with 24 flutings, or 20 
only, as in the temple of Fortune. The plan of the 
— may be a trifle more than a ſemicircle, as in 
the forum of Nerva, becauſe they then appear more 
diſtint, The fillets, or intervals between them, muſt 
not be broader than one third of the breadth of a flu- 
ting, nor narrower than one fourth. The ornaments of 
the capital muſt correſpond with the flutings of the 
ſhaft; and there muſt be an ove above the middle of 
each fluting. The volutes ought to be traced accor- 

n ding to Mr Goldman's method, which is as follows: 

wot Plate XXIX. fig. 9. Draw the cathetus F C, 

*"* whoſe length muft be 15 minutes, or one fourth of a 

module; and, from the point C, deſcribe the eye of 

the volute A E B D, of which the diameter is to be 
6+ minutes; divide it into four equal ſectors by the 

diameters A B, D E. Biſect the radii C A, C B, 

m and 4; and on the line 1, 4, conſtruct a ſquare 

1, 2, 3, 4 From the centre C, to the angles 2, 3, 

draw the diagonals C 2, C 3, and divide the fide of 

the ſquare 1, 4, into 6 equal parts, at 5, 9, C, 12, 8. 
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Then through the points 5, 9, 12, 8, draw the lines Principles, 


5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 11, 8, 7, parallel to the diameter E PD, 
which will cut the diagonals in 6, 7, 10, 11; and the 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, will be 
the centres of the volute. From the firſt centre 1, 
with the diſtance 1 F, deſcribe the quadrant FG; 
from the ſecond centre 2, with the diſtance 2 G, de- 
ſcribe the quadrant G H ; and, continuing the ſame 
operation from all the 12 centres, the contour of the 
volute will be completed. 

Fig. 10. The centres for deſcribing the fillet are 
found in this manner. Conſtru& a triangle, of which 
the ſide A F is equal to the part of the cathetus con- 
tained between A F and the fide F V, equal to C 1; 
place the diſtance. F S from F towards A, equal to 
FS the breadth of the fillet, and through the point 8 
draw the line 8 T, which will be to C 1 in the ſame pro- 
portion as A S is to A F; place this line on the dia- 
meter of the eye A B; divide it into three equal parts; 
and, through the points of diviſion, draw lines parallel 
to the diameter E D, which will cut the diagonals C 2, 
C 3, and you will have twelve new centres, from 
whence the interior contour of the fillet may be de- 
ſcribed, in the ſame manner as the exterior one was 
from the firſt centres. 


Of the CoRix THAN Order. 52 


The proportions of this order are extremely deli- Plate XXX. 


cate, It is divided into a great variety of members, 
and enriched with a profuſion of ornaments. Scamoz- 
zi calls it the virginal order ; and indeed it has all the 
delicacy in its make, and all the delicacy in its dreſs, pe- 
culiar to young girls. 

The moſt perfect model of the Corinthian order is 
generally allowed to be in the three columns in the Cam- 
po Vaccino at Rome, the remains, as it is thought, of 
the temple of Jupiter Stator. 

The Corinthian column ſhould be 20 modules high, 
and the entablature 5 ; which proportions are a medium 
between thoſe of the Pantheon and the three columns. 
The baſe of the column may be either Attic or Corin- 
thian : They are both beautiful. If the entablature be 
enriched, the ſhaft may be fluted. The flutings may 
be filled, to one third of their height, with cabblings, 
as in the inſide of the Pantheon; which will ſtrengthen 
the lower part of the column, and make it leſs fable 
to injury. 

In moſt of the antiques at Rome, the capital of this 
order is enriched with olive- leaves; the acanthus being 
ſeldom employed but in the Compoſite. De Cordemoy, 
however, prefers the acanthus. 

The diviſions of the entablature bear the ſame pro- 
portions to each other, as the Tuſcan, Ionic, and Com- 
poſite orders. 1 


The Comyros1TE 83 


Is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, only a ſpecies of the Corin- Pi. XXXI. 


thian; and therefore retains, in a great meaſure, the 
ſame character. 


54 
It does not appear that the ancients affected any par- Different 


ticular form of entablature to this order. Sometimes naments. 
the cornice is entirely plain, as in the temple of Bac- 
chus; at others, as in the arch of Septimius Severus, 
it is enriched with dentils differing very little from the 


Ionic; and in the arch of Titus, there are both dentils 
and 


kinds of or» 
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and modilions; the whole form of the proſile being the 
ſame with the Corinthian, as executed in the antiques 
at Rome. 

The modern architects have varied more in this than 
in any other order, each following the bent of his wn 
fancy. 

The height of the Compoſite column, and parts of 
the entablature, is the ſame with that of the Corinthian. 
The foot of the leaves of the capital ought not to pro- 
ject beyond the upper part of the ſhaft. The different 
bunches of leaves ſhould be ſtrongly marked; the ſprigs 
which ariſe between the upper ones ſhould be kept flat 
upon the vaſe; and the ornaments of the volutes muſt 
not proje& beyond the fillets that incloſe them. 


Cray. II. Of Pilaſters. 


Tursx differ from columns only in their plan; which 

is a ſquare, as that of columns is round. Their baſes, 
capitals, and entablatures, have the ſame parts, with 
the ſame heights and projections, as thoſe of columns: 
they are alſo diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner, by the 
names of Tuſcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
zohite, 
: The column is undoubtedly more perfe& than the 
pilaſter. However, they may be employed with great 
propriety on many occaſions. Some authors declaim 
againſt pilaſters, becauſe, according to them, they do 
not admit of diminution. But this is a miſtake; there 
are many inſtances, in the remains of antiquity, of their 
being diminiſhed. Scamozzi always gave his pilaſters 
the * diminution as his columns: Palladio and Inigo 
Jones have likewiſe diminiſhed them in many of their 
buildings. 

pila bers are employed in churches, galleries, halls, 
and other interior decorations, to ſave room; for, as 
they ſeldom project beyond the ſolid wall above one 
quarter of their diameter, they do not occupy near ſo 
much ſpace as columns. They are likewiſe uſed in ex- 
tcrior decorations; ſometimes alone, inſtead of columns, 
on account of their being leſs expenſive ; and ſome- 
times they accompany * being placed behind 
them to ſupport the architraves, where they enter the 
building, as in the Pantheon at Rome; or, in the ſame 
line with them, to fortify the angles, as in the portico 
of Septimius. 

When pilaſters are uſed alone, they ſhould project 
one quarter of their diameter beyond the walls. When 


placed behind columns, eſpecially if they be very near 


them, they need not project above one eighth of their 
diameter. But, when placed on a line with columns, 


their projection muſt be regulated by that of the co- 


lumns; and conſequently, it can never be leſs than a ſe- 


Ilow orna- 
mented. 
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midiameter, even when the columns are engaged as 
much as poſſible. 


The ſhafts of pilaſters are frequently adorned with 


flutings, in the ſame manner as thoſe of columns; the 
plan of which may be a trifle more than a ſemicircle : 
their number muſt be ſeven on each face, which makes 
them nearly of the ſame ſize with thoſe of columns. 
The intervals, or fillets, muſt either be one third or one 
fourth of the fluting in breadth. 

The capitals of pilaſters are profiled nearly in the 
ſame manner as thoſe of columns. 


Cray. III. Of Attics. 


Tursx very properly follow the pilaſters; being no. 
thing more than ſquare pillars with their cornices. The 
had their origin in Athens, where it was for man 
ages a rule in building to conceal the roof. For this 
3 nothing ſerved ſo well as a kind of low or 
ittle order ranged in a continued line, ſingly, or with 
the interruption of balluſters; which riſing above the 
reſt of the work and before the roof, hid it perfectly, and 
placed ſomething agreeable in view. The place of attics, 
therefore, is at the uppermoſt extremity of a building, 
to which they ſerve as a crown, or very properly make a 
finiſhing for the other orders when they have been uſed 
in the — They muſt never ſtand under any thing 
except ſuch ornaments as are placed at the very top. 


Theſe Attics ſhould never exceed in height one third 


of the height of the order on which they are placed, 
nor be leſs than one quarter of it. 'The baſe, dye, and 
cornice, of which they are compoſed, may bear the 
ſame proportions to each other as thoſe of pedeſtals do; 
and the baſe and cornice may be compoſed of the ſame 
mouldings as thoſe of pedeſtals. Sometimes the Attic 
is continued throughout; at others, it projects, and 
forms a pilaſter over each column of the order. The 
breadth of this pilaſter is ſeldom made narrower than 
the upper diameter of the column below it, and never 


broader. Its projection may be equal to one quarter of 
its breadth. 


CHAT. IV. Of Perſtans, Caryatides, and Termini, 


Bes1Dts columns and pilaſters, it is ſometimes cu- 
ſtomary to employ repreſentations of the human figure, 
to ſupport entablatures in buildings, The male figures 


are called Per/rtans ; and the female, Carians, or Ca- 
ryatides. 


The Per/fians are ſo called from a victory gained o- Orig 
ver the Perfians by Pauſanias, who having brought Perlur 


home ſpoils and trophies to the Athenians, they fixed 
upon Perſian figures for thoſe which ſhould ſupport en- 
tablatures, and thus kept in mind that there were once 
Perſian ſlaves in Athens. To repreſent theſe conquer- 
ed people in the loweſt ſtate poſſible, they loaded them 
with the heavieſt entablature, viz. that of the Doric 
order. In proceſs of time, however, other figures be- 
fides thoſe of Perlians were introduced, and other enta- 
blatures put over them; but the name was {till retained. 


The proper Caryatides are women dreſſed in long q - 


robes, after the Aſiatic manner; and the origin of des 
the device was as follows. — The Carians had been 
long at war with the Athenians; but being at length 
totally vanquiſhed, their wives were led away captives; 
and, to perpetuate the memory of this event, trophic 
were erected, in which figures of women dreſſed in the 
Caryatic manner, were uſed to ſupport entablatures like 
the Perſians; and though other female figures were at- 
terwards uſed in the ſame manner, the name of Cary 
atides was always retained. 

The ancients made frequent uſe of Perſians and Ca- 
ryatides, and delighted in 22 them a thouſand 
ways. The modern artiſts have followed their ex. 
ample; and there is a great variety of compoſitions o 
this kind to be met with in different parts of Europe. 
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{rous productions, ought to be avoided, of which there 
are many examples in Gothic buildings. On the con- 
trary, the attitudes ſhould be ſimple and graceful, the 
countenance always pleaſing, though varied and ſtrong- 
ly marked agreeable to the nature of the object repre- 
ented. 
; The Caryatides, or female figures, ſhould never much 
exceed the human ſize. But the Perſians, or male fi- 
gures, may be of any ſize; and the larger the better, 
as they will ſtrike the beholder with the greater awe 
and aſtoniſhment. Perſians may be uſed with propriety 
in arſenals, galleries of armour, &c. under the figures 
of captives, heroic virtues, &c. 'Their entablature ought 
to be Doric, and bear the ſame proportion to them as 
to columns of the ſame height. The entablature for 
Caryatides ought to be either Ionic or Corinthian, ac- 
cording as the character of the figures is more or leſs 
delicate. | 

Termini are ſometimes employed, inſtead of Perſians 
or Caryatides, to ſupport the emablatures of monu- 
ments, chimney-pieces, and ſuch like compoſitions. 
Theſe figures owe their origin to the ſtones uſed by the 
ancients to mark the limits of particular poſſeſſions. 
Numa Pompilius, to render theſe inviolable, conſecra- 
ted the terminus into a deity, and inſtituted feſtivals 
and facrifices to his honour. In a ſhort time, what was 
formerly only large upright ſtones, were repreſented in 
human ſhape; and afterwards introduced as ornaments 
to temples and other buildings. The termini are now 
principally uſed as ornaments for gardens and fields. 


Cray. V. Of Pedeſtals. 


Mos r writers conſider the Pedeſtal as a neceſſary 
part of the order, without which it is not complete. It 
is indeed a matter of little importance whether it be 
conſidered in that light, or as a diſtin compoſition : 
we ſhall therefore treat of a pedeſtal as a diſtin body, 
having no more cannection with the order than an at- 
tic, a baſement, or any other part with which it may 
on ſome occaſions be aſſociated. 

A pedeſtal conſiſts of three principal parts; the baſe, 
the dye, and the cornice. The dye is always nearly of 
the ſame figure; being conſtantly either a cube or a pa- 
rallelopipedon : but the baſe and cornice are varied and 
adorned with more or fewer mouldings, according to 
the fimplicity or richneſs of the compoſition in which 
the pedeftal is employed. Hence pedeſtals are, like co- 
lumns, diſtinguiſhed by the names of Tuſcan, Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite. 

Some anthors are averſe to pedeſtals, and compare a 
column raiſed on a pedeſtal to a man mounted on ftilts ; 
imagining that they were introduced merely from ne- 
ceſſity, and for want of columns of a ſufficient length. 
It is indeed true, that the ancients often made uſe of 
artifices to lengthen their columns; as appears by ſome 
that are in the Baptiſtery of Conſtantine at Rome; the 
ſhafts of which, being too ſhort for the building, were 
lengthened and joined to their baſes by an undulated 
lweep, adorned with acanthus leaves. Nevertheleſs, 
there are many occafions where pedeſtals are evidently 
neceſſary; and ſome in which the order, were it not ſo 
raiſed, would loſe much of its beautiful appearance. 

hus, in the infides of churches, if the columns that 


ſupport the vault were placed immediately on the 
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part of their ſhafts; and, m the theatres of the anci- 
ents, if the columns of the ſcene had been placed im- 
mediately on the ſtage, the actors would have hid a part 
of them from the audience. In interior decorations, a 
pedeſtal diminiſhes the parts of the order, which other- 
wiſe might perhaps appear too clumſy, and hath the 
advantage of placing the column in a more favourable 
view, by railing its baſe nearer the level of the ſpecta- 
tor's eye. In a ſecond order of arcades, there 18 no a- 
voiding pedeſtals; as without them it is impoſſible to 
give the arches any tolerable proportion. 
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With regard to the proportion that pedeſtals ought Their pre- 
to bear to that of the columns they ſupport, it is by Portions. 


no means fixed. Both the ancients and moderns vary 
greatly on this head. Vignola's proportions are gene- 
rally reckoned the beſt. He makes his pedeſtals in all 
the orders of the ſame height, viz. one third of the co- 
lumn; and as their breadth of courſe increaſes or di- 
miniſhes in the ſame degree as the diameters of their 
reſpective columns do, the character of the order is al- 
ways preſerved, which, according to any other method, 
is impoſſible. 

As to the diviſions of the pedeſtal; if the whole 
height be divided into nine parts, one of them may be 
given to the height of the cornice, two to the baſe, and 
the fix remaining to the dye. The breadth of the dye 
is always made equal to that of the plinth of the co- 
lumn. The projection of the cornice may be made 
equal to its height; and the baſe being divided into 
three parts, two of them will be for the height of the 
plinth, and one for the mouldings, whoſe projection 
muſt be leſs than that of the cornice. Theſe meaſures 
are common to all pedeſtals. See Plate XXXII. 


CHAP. VI. Of Intercolumniations. 


Corvus are either engaged, or inſulated ; and, 


when inſulated, are either very near the wall, or at a 
Engaged columns, or 


conſiderable diſtance from it. 
ſuch as are near the walls of a building, are not limit- 
ed in their intercolumniations, as theſe depend on tlie 
breadths of the arches, windows, niches, or other deco- 
rations placed between the columns, But columns that 


are entirely detached, and perform alone the office of 


ſupporting the entablature, as in periſtyles, porches, 
and galleries, muſt be near each other, for the ſake both 
of real and apparent ſolidity. | 


The intercolumniations among the ancients were va- Different u- 
Thoſe uſed in the Ionic and Corinthian orders ercolumni- 
a'10as uſed 
by the at. 


rious. 
were the pycnoſtyle, of which the interval was equal 
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to one diameter and a half of the column; the ſyſtyle, cients. 


whoſe interval was equal to two diameters; the euſtyle, 
to two and a quarter; the diaſtyle to three, and the 
aræoſtyle to four. In the Doric order, they uſed other 
intercoJumniations, regulating them by the triglyphs, 
one of which was always placed directly over the mid- 
dle of each column; fo that they were either ſyſtyle, 


monotriglyph, of one diameter and a half; diaſtyle, of 


two diameters and three quarters; or arzoftyle, of four 
diameters ; and the Tuſcan intervals were very wide, 
ſome of them being above ſeven diameters, which was 

very practicable, as the architraves were of wood. 
Among theſe different intercolumniations, the pyc- 
noftyle and ſyſtyle are too narrow; for although the 
ancients 
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ancients made frequent uſe of them, that ought rather 
to be aſcribed to neceſſity than choice. For, as the ar- 
chitraves were compoſed of ſingle ſtones, extending 
from the middle of one column to the middle of an- 
other, it would have been difficult, eſpecially in large 
buildings, to find blocks of a ſufficient length for diaſty le 
n With regard to the i and Tuſcan 
intercolumniations, they are by much too wide, and 
can only be uſed in ruſtic buildings, where the archi- 
traves are of wood; neither is the diaſtyle ſufficiently 
ſolid in large compoſitions. The euſtyle is a medium 
between the narrow and broad intervals; and, being at 
the ſame time both ſpacious and ſolid, hath been pre- 
ferred to any of the reſt by the ancients as well as the 
moderns. 

Vignola obſerved nearly the ſame proportion in all 
his intercolumniations; which practice, though con- 
demned by ſeveral writers, is certainly preferable to 
any other; as it preſerves the character of each order, 
and maintains in all of them an equal degree of real ſo- 
lidity. Setting aſide therefore the pycnoſtyle and ſy- 
ſtyle diſpoſitions on account of their want of ſpace, and 
the aræoſtyle for its deficiency in point of ſtrength, it 
may be eſtabliſhed, that the diaſtyle and euſtyle inter- 
columniations (the latter of which, on moſt occaſions, 
ought to have the preference) may be employed in all 
the orders without diſtinction, excepting the Doric; in 
which the moſt perfect interval is ditriglyph ; neither 
the monotriglyph, nor the arzoltyle, being to be ſuf- 
fered but in caſes of neceſlity. 

Sometimes, on account of the windows, doors, 
niches, and other decorations, which correſpond with 
the intercolumniations of the periſtyle, or gallery, it is 
not poſſible to make the intervals ſo narrow as euſtyle, 
or even as diaſtyle: wherefore the moderns, authoriſed 
by ſome few examples of the ancients, where grouped 
columns are employed, have invented a manner of dif- 
poſing them, called by Perrault are9yle, which admits 
of a larger interval, without any detriment to the appa- 
rent ſolidity of the building. This kind of diſpoſition 
is compoſed of two ſyſtyle intercoJumniations; the co- 
lumn that ſeparates them _ approached towards 
one of thoſe at the extremities, fufſicient room only be- 
ing left between them for the projection of the capi- 
— ; ſo that the great ſpace is three diameters and a 
half wide, and the little one half a diameter. 

In periſtyles, galleries, or porticos, all the interco- 
lumniations mult be equal; but in a logio, or porch, 
the middle interval may be broader than the others, by 


a triglyph or modilion, or three or four dentils ; unleſs 


the columns at the angles be coupled, or grouped with 
pilaſters; in which caſe, all the intervals ſhould be of 
the ſame dimenſions. 

When buildings are very ſmall, as is frequently the 
caſe in temples and other inventions uſed for ornament- 
ing gardens, the intercolumniations may be broader, in 
proportion to the diameter of the columns, than uſual; 
becauſe, when they are nearer each other than three 
feet, there 1s hardly room for a bulky perſon to paſs 
between them. 


Cuay. VII. Of Arches. 


ArCHnEs are not ſo magnificent as colonnades; but 
they are more ſolid and leſs expenſive. They are pro- 
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alaces, Principles, 
Open- 


part J. 


per for triumphal entrances, gates of cities, of P principles. 01 


of gardens, and of parks, and in general for a 
* that require an extraordinary | dw" ig 
here are various manners of adorning arches, Some. Novak 
times their piers are ruſticated ; ſometimes they are a. l. 
dorned with pilaſters, termim, or caryatides; and ſome. 
times they are made ſufficiently broad to admit niches 
or windows, The circular part of the arch is either 
ſurrounded with ruſtic key- ſtones, or with an archivolt 
enriched with mouldings ; which, in the middle, is ſome. 
times interrupted by a conſole, a maſk, ſerving at the 
ſame time as a key to the arch, and as a ſupport to the 
architrave of the order. 'The archivolt is ſometimes 
ſupported by an impoſt, at the head of the pier; and 
at others by columns placed on each fide of it, with a 
regularentablature, or architrave and cornice, There are 
likewiſe inſtances of areades without piers, the arches 
being turned on ſingle columns, as in the temple of 
Faunus at Rome, &c. This practice, however, ought 
to be ſeldom imitated, as it is neither ſolid nor hand- 
ſome. 
When arches are large, the key- ſtone ſhould never 
be omitted, but cut in the form of a conſole, and car- 
ried cloſe under the ſoffit of the architrave, which, on 
account of its extraordinary length, requires a ſupport 
in the middle. The impoſts of arches ſhould never be 
omitted; at leaſt, if they be, a platform ought to ſup- 
ply their place. If columns are employed without pe- 
deſtals in arcades, they ſhould always be raiſed on a 


Pe 
Proportions 

of columns ab 
iced above ; 
each other, 


plinth. In all arches, the circular part ought not to 
ſpring immediately from the impoſt, but take its riſe | 
at ſuch a diſtance above it as is neceſſary in order to oth 
have the whole curve ſeen at the proper point of view. 5 mac 
The void or aperture of arches ſhould never be high - Proponis chat 
er, nor much lower, than double their breadth ; the por 
breadth of the pier ſhould ſeldom exceed two thirds, on 
nor be leſs than one third, of the breadth of the arch; the 
and the angular pier ought to be broader than the o- buſt 
thers, by one half, one third, or one fourth; the im- ing! 
poſt ſhould not be more than one ſeventh, nor leſs than and 
one ninth of the aperture; and the archivolt muſt not not, 
be more than one eighth, nor leſs than one tenth of it. thai 
The breadth of the conſole muſt, at the bottom, be that 
equal to that of the archivolt; and its fides muſt be 1 
drawn from the centre of the arch: the length of it ruſt 
muſt not be leſs than one and a half of its ſmalleſt and 
breadth, nor more than double. The thickneſs of the face 
pier depends on the breadth of the portico ; for it muſt be l. 
be ſtrong enough to reſiſt the preſſure of its vault. But der 
with * to the beauty of the building, it ſhould a ſq 
not be leſs than one quarter of the breadth of the arch, ther 
nor more than one third. Theſe are the general di- be b 
menbons of arches, nor | 
| equa 
Cuae. VIII. Of Orders above Orders. form 
may 
WHEN, in a building, two or more orders are em- the 
ployed, one above another, the laws of ſolidity require 
the ſtrongeſt ſhould be placed lowermoſt. Hence the 
Tuſcan muſt ſupport the Doric, the Doric the Ionic, 
the Ionic the Compoſite or Corinthian, and the Com- Px 
polite the Corinthian, as co 
This rule, however, is not always ſtrictly adhered t2ine; 
to. Moſt authors place the Compoſite above the Co- after 
rinthian. There are likewiſe examples where the ſame ty we 


order 


71 


oportie 


7³ 


. 
. cinles. order is repeated, as in the theatre of Statilius Tau- 
— rus, and the Coliſeum; and others, where an interme- 
diate order is omitted, and the Ionic placed on the 
Tuſcan, or the Corinthian on the Doric. But none of 

theſe practices ought to be imitated. 
In placing columns above one another, the axis of 
all the columns ought to correſpond, or be in the ſame 


Part 2 
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Proportions 
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erpendicular line, at leaſt in front. 
With regard to the proportions of columns placed 
bove each other, Scamozzi's rule, That the lower 


ccd ahove gjameter of the ſuperior column ſhould conſtantly be 
ach otheT. equal to the upper diameter of the inferior one, is uni- 
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lar and the circular. The former of theſe are promiſcu- Principles. 
ouſly applied to cover ſmall or large bodies : But the 

latter, bake of a heavier figure. are never uſed but as 
coverings to doors, niches, windows, or gates. 

As a pediment repreſents the roof, it ſhould never 
be employed bur as a finiſhing to the whole compoſi- 
tion. 

The ancients introduced but few pediments into their 
buildings, uſually contenting themſelves with a fingle 
one to adorn the middle or principal part. But ſome 
of the moderns, and particularly the Italians, have been 


6 
kcore- 
ns, &e, 
he- 
is,. 


verſally eſteemed the beſt, and gives all the columns the 
appearance of one long tapering tree, cut into ſeveral 
pieces. According to this rule, the Doric column will 
be to the Tuſcan, as 13 to 14 ; the Ionic to the Do- 
ric, as 15 to 163 the Compoſite or Corinthian to the 
Ionic, as 164 to 18; and the Corinthian to the Com- 
polite, as 164 to 20. 

In Britain there are few examples of more than two 
{tories of columns in the ſame aſpe& : and though in 
Italy, and other parts of Europe, we frequently meet 
with three, and ſometimes more; yet it is a practice 
by no means to be imitated ; for there is no poſſibility 
of avoiding many ſtriking inconſiſtencies, or of preſer- 
ving the character of each order in its intercolumnial 
decorations. 


Cnay. IX. Of Baſements. 


InsTEAD of employing ſeveral orders one above the 
other in a compoſition, the ground-floor is ſometimes 
made in the form of a baſement, on which the order 
that decorates the principal ſtory is placed. The pro- 
portion of theſe baſements 1s not fixed, but depends 
on the nature of the rooms on the ground-floor. In 
the palace of the Porti in Vicenza, the height of the 
baſement is equal to that of the order. In ao build- 
ings, its height exceeds two thirds of that of the order ; 
and, in others, only half the height of the order. It is 
nut, however, adviſeable to make the baſement higher 
than the order it ſupports ; neither ſhould it be lower 
than one half of the order. 

The uſual method of decorating baſements is with 
ruſtics of different kinds. The beſt, where neatneſs 
and finiſhing is aimed at, are ſuch as have a ſmooth ſur- 
face. Their height, including the joint, ſhould never 
be leſs, nor much more, than Pal a module of the or- 
der placed on the baſement. Their figure may be from 
a ſquare to a ſeſquialtera; and their joints may be ei- 
ther ſquare or chamfered. The ſquare ones ſhould not 
be broader than one eighth of the height of the ruſtic, 
nor narrower than one tenth; and their depth muſt be 
equa] to their breadth ; thoſe that are chamfered muſt 
form a rectangle; and the breadth of the whole joint 
may be from one fourth to one third of the height of 
the flat ſurface of the ruſtic. 


CHAP. X. Of Pediments. 


PeDimeNTs, among the Romans, were uſed only 
as Coverings to their ſacred buildings, till Cæſar ob- 
tained leave to cover his horſe with a pointed roof, 
after the manner of temples. In the remains of antiqui- 


y > meet with two kinds of pediments, the triangu- 
ol. I, 


ſo immoderately fond of them, that their buildings fre- 
quently conſiſt of almoſt nothing elſe. 

The girder being a neceſſary part in the conſtruction 
of a roof, it is an impropriety to intermit the horizon- 
tal entablature of a pediment, by which it is repreſen - 
ted, to make room for a niche, an arch, or a window. 


In regular architecture, no other form of pediments Forms, &c, 


can be admitted, beſides the triangular and circular, 
Both of them are beautiful; and when a confiderable 
number of pediments are introduced, as when a range 
of windows are adorned with them, theſe two figures 
may be uſed alternately, as in the niches of the Pra 
theon, and in thoſe of the temple of Diana at Nif- 
mes, 

The proportion of pediments depends upon their 
ſize ; for the ſame proportions will not do in all cafes. 

When the baſe of the pediment 1s ſhort, its height 
muſt be increaſed ; and when the pediment is long, the 
height muſt be diminiſhed. The beſt proportion for 
the height is from one fifth to one fourth of the baſe, 
according to the extent of the pediment, and the cha- 
racer of the body it covers. The materials of the roof 
muſt alſo be ↄttended to; for if it be covered with tiles, 


78 


of pedi- 
ments. 


it will be neceſſary to raiſe it more than one quarter of 


the baſe, as was the cuſtom of the ancients in their 
Tuſcan temples. 


The tympan is always on a ne with the front of 


the frize ; and, when large, admits of various orna- 
ments. 


Cray. XI. Of Balluftrades. 

BALLUSTRADES are ſometimes of rea] uſe in build- 
ings ; and at other times they are only ornamental. 
Such as are intended for uſe, as when they are employ - 
ed in ſtair-caſes, before windows, or to incloſe terraſſes, 
&c. muſt always be nearly of the ſame height ; never 
exceeding three feet and a half, nor ever leſs than three. 
But thole that are principally deſigned for ornament, 
as when they finiſh a building, ſhould be proportioned 
to the architecture they accompany : and their height 
ought never to exceed four fifths of the height of the 
entablature on which they are placed; nor ſhould it 
ever be leſs than two thirds thereof, without counting 
the zocholo, or plinth, the height of which muſt be 
ſufficient to leave the whole balluſtrade expoſed to 
view. 

The beſt proportion for balluſtrades is to divide the 
whole given height into thirteen equal parts; eight of 
theſe for the height of the balluſter, three tor the baſe, 
and two for the cornice or rail; or into fourteen, (if 
it be required to make the balluſter leſs), giving eight 
parts to the balluſter, four to the baſe, and two to the 
rail, One of theſe parts may be called a module; and 

4 H | being 
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being divided into nine minutes, may ſerve to deter- 
mine the dimenſions of the particular members. 

In balluſtrades, the diſtance between two balluſters 
ſhould not exceed half the diameter of the balluſter 
meaſured in its thickeſt part, nor be leſs than one third 
of it. 

The breadth of the pedeſtals, when they are placed 
on columns or pilaſters, is regulated by them; the dye 
never being made broader than the top of the ſhaft, 
nor much narrower; and when there are neither columns 
nor pilaſters on the front, the dye ſhould not be much 
lower than a ſquare, and ſeldom higher. On ſtairs, or 
any other inclined planes, the ſame proportions are to 
be obſerved as on horizontal ones. | 


Cray. XII. V Gates, Doors, and Piers. 

THERE are two kinds of entrances, viz. doors and 

ates. The former ſerve only for the paſſage of per- 
— on foot; but the latter likewiſe admit horſemen 
and carriages. Doors are uſed as entrances to churches 
and other public buildings, to common dwelling hou- 
ſes, and apartments: And gates ſerve for inlets to ci- 
tics, fortreſſes, parks, — palaces, &c. The a- 
pertures of gates being always wide, they are gene- 
rally made in the form of an arch, that figure being the 
ſtrongeſt. But doors, which are generally of ſmall di- 
menſions, are commonly parallelograms, and cloſed ho- 
rizontally. | 

The general proportion for the apertures, both of 
gates and doors, whether arched or ſquare, is, that 
the height be about double the breadth. 

The moſt common, and indeed almoſt the only or- 
naments for gates are the piers by which they are ſup- 
ported, and which were originally no more than bare 

oſts into which the hinges of the gate were driven. 

hough this, however, is the only proper uſe of piers, 
It — be concealed as much as poſſible, and they muſt 
ſeem as if placed there only for ornament. As they are 
to be fixed to the wall before the houſe, ſo they muſt 
alſo be proportioned to it; and as they are to be ſeen 
in the ſame view with the front of the houſe, their 
correſpondence with it is equally neceſſary. They 
are to be placed on a plinth, and ſomething muſt 
be allowed by way of ornament and finiſhing at the 
top. All the luxuriance of fancy may be employed in 
the decoration of piers : but it will be proper to ob- 
ſerve this general rule, that the pier being an inferior 
building, 1t muſt never be richer than the front of the 
houſe. If, for inſtance, the front of the houſe is or- 
namented with columns of the Doric order, the Ionic 
muſt not be uſed in the piers; and it will be found 
better to omit columns altogether, than to make uſe of 
the Tuſcan order for piers in any caſe. If the Tonic 
or Corinthian orders are employed in the front of the 
houſe, the Doric or Ionic may be uſed with proprie- 
ty in the piers. One piece of ornament is almoſt uni- 
verſal in piers, namely, a niche with its ſeat, made 
as if for the conveniency of weary travellers. On this 
account, it will be proper to raiſe the columns on pe- 
deſtals, becauſe the continued moulding from their ca 
will be a good ornament under the niche. 'The baſe of 
the columns ought always to be the attic. 

Inſide-doors, however ſmall the building may be, 
ſhould never be narrower than two feet nine inches; 


FC 


nor ſhould they ever, in private houſes, exceed th 
feet ſix inches in breadth, which is more than ſuffici 
to admit the bulkieſt perſon. Their height ſhould at 
leaſt be fix feet three or four inches; otherwiſe a tall 
perſon cannot paſs without ſtooping. In churches, 
palaces, Gc. where there is a a, ingreſs and 
egreſs of people, the apertures muſt be larger. The 
ſmalleſt breadth that can be given to a gate is 84 or g 
feet, which is but juſt ſufficient for the paſſage of a 
coach, 

Plate XXXIIL. fig. 1. Is a ruſtie door, compo. 
ſed by the celebrated Vignola, in which the aperture 
occupies two thirds of the whole height, and one half 
of the whole breadth ; the figure of it being a double 
ſquare. The ruſtics may be either ſmooth or hatched ; 


9 joints muſt form a rectangle, and the breadth of 


each joint may be one third, or two ſevenths, of the 
vertical ſurface of a ruſtic. The joints of the claveaux, 
or key- ſtones, muſt be drawn to the ſummit of an equi- 
lateral triangle, whoſe baſe is the top of the aperture. 
The architrave ſurrounding the aperture may be com- 
poſed either of a large ogee and fillet, or of a plat- 
band and fillet. Its whole breadth muſt be one tenth 
of the breadth of the aperture; the remaining part of 
each pier being for the ruſtics. The entablature is 
Tuſcan : the cornice is to be one fifteenth of the whole 
height of the door; and what remains below it being 
divided into 21 equal parts, the two uppermoſt of 
them will be for the frize and architrave, and the re- 
maining 19 for the ruſtics and plinth at the foot of the 
door. 

Fig. 2. Is a diſpoſition of Michael Angelo's. The 
windows of the Capitol at Rome are of this kind; and 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren hath executed doors of the ſame 
kind under the ſemicircular porches in the flanks of St 
Paul's. The figure of the aperture may be a double 
ſquare ; the — one ſixth of the breadth of the 
aperture; and the whole entablature one quarter of its 
height. The front of the pilaſters or columns, on each 
ſide, muſt be on a line with the faſcia of the archi- 
trave; and their breadth muſt be a ſemidiameter. 

Fig. 3. Is likewiſe a deſign of Vignola's. It is of 
the Corinthian order, and executed in the Cancellaria 
at Rome. The height is equal to double its breadth ; 
and the whole ornament at the top is equal to one third 
of the height of the aperture. The architrave 1s in 
breadth one fifth of the breadth of the aperture ; and 
the pilaſters that ſupport the conſoles are half as broad 
as the architrave. 'The whole is well imagined, but ra- 
ther heavy ; and it will be beſt to reduce the architrave 
to one ſixth of the aperture, diminiſhing the entablature 
proportionally. | 

Fig. 4. Is a deſign of Serlio's. The aperture may 
be either twice as high as broad, or a trifle leſs. The 
diameter of the columns may be equal to one quarter 
of the breadth of the aperture ; and their height may 
be from eight diameters to eight and a half, The en- 
tablature muſt be ſomewhat leſs than one quarter of the 
height of the columns; and the height of the pediment 
may be one quarter of its baſe. 

Fig. 5. Is a door in the ſalon of the Farneſe at 
Rome, deſigned by Vignola. The aperture forms à 
double ſquare. The entablature is equal to three ele- 
venths of its height, the architrave being one of theſe 
elevenths ; and the whole ornaments on the * king 
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daes. Gifting of the architrave and pilaſters, is equal to two ſe- windows are from 4 to 5 and 54 feet broad, and high Principles. 
— venths of the breadth of the —_— the cornice is in proportion, Theſe dimenſions are ſufficient tor 
Compolite, enriched with mutules and dentils ; and the dwelling-houſes of any ſize in this country; when they 
{rize is adorned with a feſtoon of laurel, are 3 they admit too much of the cold air in win- 
Fig. 6. Is copied from a door at Florence, ſaid to ter. But churches, and other buildings of that kind, 
be a deſign of Cigoli's. The height of the aperture is may have larger windows, proportioned to the ſize of 
a trifle more than twice its breadth. It is arched; and the ſtructures. | 
the impoſt is equal to half a diameter. The columns The proportions of the apertures of windows depend 
are Tonic, ſomewhat above nine diameters high; and upon their ſituation. Their breadth in all the ſtories 
their ſhafts are garniſhed each with five ruſtic cinc- mult be the ſame ; but the different heights of the a- 
tures. The entablature is leſs than one quarter of the partments make it neceſſary to vary the height of the 
column; and the breadth of the tablet, in which there is windows likewiſe. In the principal floor, it may be 
an inſcription, is equal to the breadth of the aperture. from 25 of the breadth to 24, according as the rooms 
zen Plate XXXIX. fig. 1. Is a pier invented by Mr have more or leſs elevation. In the ground-ſtory, where 
Chambers. Its diameter may be one quarter of its the apartments are lower, the apertures of the windows 
height, excluſive of the plinth and vaſe; and the height ſeldom exceed a double ſquare ; and, when they are 
of both theſe may be equal to one diameter of the pier, in a ruſtic baſement, they are frequently made much 
or a trifle leſs. The ruſtics may either be plain, hatch- lower. The height of the windows of the ſecond floor 
ed, or vermiculated: the height of each courſe may be may be from 14 of their breadth to 14; and Attics and 
one eleventh part of the height of the pier, counting to Mezzanines may be either a perfect ſquare, or ſome- 
the top of the entablature; the entablature two ele- what lower. 94 
venths; and the baſe of the pier one eleventh part. The windows of the principal floor are generally How orna- 
Fig. 2. Is likewiſe a compoſition of Mr Chambers, moſt enriched. The 2 method of adorning them mented. 
imitated from M. Angelo Buonaroti's deſign for Car- is, with an architrave ſurrounding the aperture, and 
dinal Sermonetti. The height of the aperture is ſome- crowned with a frize and cornice. The windows of the 
what more than twice its breadth ; which breadth oc- ground-floor are ſometimes left entirely plain, without 
cupies one third of the breadth of the whole compoſi- any ornament ; and at others they are ſurrounded with 
tion. The order is Compoſite ; and the height of the ruſtics, or a 8 architrave with a frize and cor- 
entablature is equal to one quarter of the height of the nice. Thoſe of the ſecond floor have generally an ar- 
column. He has made a break in it over each column : chitrave carried entirely round the aperture ; and the 
but, unleſs the column proje& conſiderably, it will be ſame is the method of adorning Attic and Mezzanine 
as well to carry the entablature on in a ſtraight line. windows: but the two laſt have ſeldom either frize or 
The dimenſions of the particular parts may be meaſur- cornice ; whereas the fecond-floor windows are often 
ed on the defign. crowned with both. 
Fig. 3. Is alſo a compoſition of Mr Chambers, exe- The breaſts of all the windows on the ſame floor 
cuted at Goodwood, the ſeat of his grace the duke of ſhould be on the ſame level, and raiſed above the floor 
Richmond, in Suſſex. The diameter is one quarter of from two feet nine inches to three feet fix inches at 
the height, excluſive of the finiſhing, which is equal to the very moſt. When the walls are thick, the breaſts 
one diameter : and the height of the pier, from the ſhould be reduced under the apertures, for the con- 
7 top of the entablature downwards, being divided into veniency of looking out. In France, the windows are 
eleven and a half parts, one of theſe parts is given to frequently carried quite down to the floor. When the 


the baſe, one to each ruſtic, and one and a half to the building is ſurrounded with gardens, or other beauti- 

aſtragal, frize, and cornice. ful objects, this method renders the rooms exceeding 
Fig. 4. Is a compoſition of the late earl of Burling- pleaſant. 

ton's, that great architect and patron of the fine arts, The interval between the apertures of windows de 


which is executed at Chiſwick, and at Bedford-houſe in ee in a great meaſure on their enrichments. The 
Bloomſbury- ſquare with ſome little difference. readth of the aperture is the leaſt diſtance that can be 
Fig. 5. Is an invention of Mr Chambers. between them; and twice that breadth ſhould be the 
Fig. 6. Is one of Inigo Jones's; of which kind he largeſt in dwelling-houſes ; otherwiſe the rooms will 
hath executed a couple of piers at Aimſbury in Wilt- not be ſufficiently lighted. The windows in all the ſtories 
ſhire, the ſeat of his grace the duke of Queenſberry. of Oe ſame aſpe&t mult be placed exactly above one 
another. 
CHAP. XIII. Of Windows. Plate XXXIV. fig. 1. Is a deſign of P. Leſcot, ab- 
b; bot of Clagny, executed in the old Louvre at Paris. 
"portions Tur firſt conſideration with regard to windows is The apertures may be a double ſquare, or a trifle more; 
"ndows, their ſize, which varies according to the climate, the the architrave from one ſixth to one ſeventh of the | 14 
deſtination of the building, &c. In Britain, the win- breadth of the aperture: the pilaſter is equal to that | "| 
dows of the ſmalleſt private houſes are commonly from breadth, when the architrave is narrow; or leſs, by one ' Wi 
3 to 34 feet broad ; and being generally twice. their quarter, or one fifth, when it is broad. 'The whole en- | 
breadth in height, or ſomewhat more, in the principal tablature ſhould not exceed one quarter of the height | | 
apartments, they generally riſe to within a foot or two of the aperture, nor be much lower. The conſoles may . 
of the cielings of the rooms, which are frequently no be equal in length to half the breadth of the aperture i 
higher than 10 feet, and at moſt 12 or 13. But, in at moſt, and to one third of it at leaft. 
more conſiderable houſes, the apartments are from 15 Fig. 2. Is a deſign of Palladio's, executed at the 1s 
to 20 feet high, and ſometimes more; and in theſe the Chiericato in Vicenza : its proportions are not much | 1 | 
4 H 2 different 4 
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ports the window is equal to the breadth of the archi- 
trave. 

Fig. 3 Is likewiſe a deſign of Palladio's, executed 
by him in many of his buildings. The aperture is a 
double ſquare. The breadth of the architrave is one 
ſixth of the breadth of the aperture; and the frize and 
cornice together are double the height of the archi- 
trave. The breadth of the conſoles is two thirds of the 


breadth of the architrave. 


Fig 4. Is a deſign of Ludovico da Cigoli; and ex- 
ecuted in the ground - floor of the — palace at 
Florence. 

Fig. 5. Is a deſign of Inigo Jones, executed at the 
Banqueting-houſe. The aperture may be a double 
ſquare; the architrave may be one ſixth of its breadth; 
the whole entablature one quarter of its height; and 
the breadth of the conſoles two thirds of the breadth 
of the architrave. 

Fig. 6. Is a deſign of M. Angelo Buonorati, execu- 
ted at the Farneſe. 


CAP. XIV. Of Niches and Statues. 


IT hath been cuſtomary, in all ages, to enrich differ- 
ent parts of buildings with repreſentations of the hu- 
man body. Thus the ancients adorned their temples, 
baths, theatres, &c. with ſtatues of their deities, he- 
Toes, and legiſlators. The moderns {till preſerve the 
fame cuſtom, placing in their churches, palaces, &c. 
ſtatues of illuſtrious perfons, and even groups compoſed 
of various figures, repreſenting occurrences collected 
from hiſtory, fables, &c. Sometimes theſe ſtatues or 
groups are detached, raiſed on pedeſtals, and placed 
contiguous to the walls of a building, or in the middle 
of a room, court, or public ſquare. But they are moſt 
frequently placed in cavities made in the walls, called 
niches, Of theſe there are two ſorts; the one formed 
like an arch in its elevation, and ſemicircular or ſemi- 
elliptical in its plan; the other is a parallelogram both 
in its plan and elevation. 

The proportion of both theſe niches depends on the 
characters of the ſtatues, or the general form of the 

roups placed in them. "The loweſt are at leaſt a double 
Haw. in height ; and the higheft never exceed 24 of 
their breadth. 

With regard to the manner of decorating them, when 
they are alone in a compoſition, they are generally in- 
cloſed in a pannel, formed and proportioned like the 
aperture of a window, and adorned in the ſame manner. 
In this caſe, the niche 1s carried quite down to the bot- 
tom; but on the ſides and at the top, a ſmall ſpace is 
left between the niche aud the architrave of the pannel. 
And when niches are intermixed with windows, they 
may be adorned.1in the ſame manner with the windows, 
provided the ornaments be of the ſame figure and di- 
menſions with thoſe of the windows. 


The ſize of the ſtatues depends on the dimenſions of 


the niches. They ſhould neither be ſo large as to have 
the appearance of being rammed into the niches, as in 
Santa Maria Majora at Rome; nor ſo narrow as to 
ſeem loſt in them, as in the Pantheon. The diſtance 
between the outline of the ſtatue and fide of the niche 
ſhould never be leſs than one third of a head, nor more 
than obe half, whether the niche be ſquare or arched ; 


JJ 


and when it is ſquare, the diſtance from the top of 
head to the ceiling of the niche ſhould not be 
than the diſtance on the ſides. Statues are generally 
raiſed on a plinth, the height of which may be from one 
third to one half of a head; and ſometimes, where the 
niches are large, the ſtatues may be raiſed on ſmall pe. 
deſtals. 

The character of the ſtatue ſhould always correſpond 
with the character of the architecture with which it is 
ſurrounded. Thus, if the order be Doric, Hercules, 
Jupiter, Mars, Æſculapius, and all male ſtatues repre- 
ſenting beings of a robuſt and grave nature, may be in. 
troduced; if Ionic, then Apollo, Bacchus, &c.; and 
if Corinthian, Venus, Flora, and others of a delicate 
nature, ſhould be employed. 


Part I. 


the Principle, 


CHAT. XV. Of Chimney-pieces. 


AmoNG the ancients, there are very few examples of 
chimney-pieces to be met with. Neither the Italians 
nor French have excelled in compoſitions of this kind. 
Britain, by being poſſeſſed of many able ſculptors at 
different times, has ſurpaſſed all other nations, both in 
taſte of deſign, and workmanſhip. 17 

The ſize of the chimney muſt be regulated by the Properti 

dimenſions of the room where it is kf 297 In the 8d ſitu 
ſmalleſt apartments, the breadth of the aperture ſhould . 
never be [e(s than three feet, or three feet fix inches, 
In rooms from 20 to 24 feet ſquare, or of equal ſuper- 
ficial dimenſions, it may be from 4 to 4+ feet broad ; 
in thoſe of 24 to 27, from 4+ to 5; and, in ſuch as 
exceed theſe dimenſions, the aperture may even be ex- 
tended to 54 or 6 feet. 

The chimney ſhould always be ſituated ſo as to be im- 
mediately ſeen by thoſe who enter the room. The 
middle of the partition wall is the moſt proper place in 
halls, ſalons, and other rooms of paſſage; but in draw- 
ing-rooms, dreſſing- rooms, and the like, the middle of 
the back-wall is the beſt ſituation. In bed- rooms, the 
chimney is always in the middle of one of the parti- 
tion- walls: and in cloſets, and other very ſmall places, 
to ſave room, it is put in a corner. Where- ever two 
chimneys are uſed in the ſame room, they ſhould be 
placed either directly facing each other, if in different 
walls, or at equal diſtances from the centre of the wall 
in which they both are. 

The proportion of the 8 of chimney- pieces of 

a moderate fize is generally a perfect ſquare; in fmall 
ones, it is a trifle Ber and in large ones, a trifle 
lower. Their ornaments conſiſt in architraves, frizes, 
cornices, columns, pilaſters, termini, caryatides, con- 
ſoles, and all kinds of ornaments of ſculpture, repre- 
ſenting animals and vegetables, &c. likewiſe vaſes, cha- 
lices, trophies of arms, &c. In deſigning them, regard 
muſt be had to the nature of the place where they are 
to be employed. Such as are intended for halls, ſa- 
lons, guard-rooms, galleries, and other large places, 
muſt be compoſed of large parts, few in number, of 
diſtinct and ſimple forms, and _ a bold relief; but 
chimney-pieces for drawing-rooms, dreſſing- rooms, &c. 
may be of a more delicate and complicated nature. 

Chimney-pieces are compoſed of wood, ſtone, or 

marble; the laſt of which ought to be preferred, as fi- 
gures or profiles are beſt repreſented in a pure white. 


Plate XXXV. fig. 1, 2, 3, and 4. are — 
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dandples ſigns for chimney- pieces by Palladio and Inigo Jones. 
Their proportion may be gathered from the deſigns, 
which are accurately executed. 


CHAP. XVI. Of the Proportions of Rooms. 

Tus proportions of rooms depend in a great mea- 
ſure on their uſe, and actual dimenſions: but, with re- 

ard to beauty, all figures, from a ſquare to a ſeſqui- 
— may be employed for the plan. 

The height of rooms depends on their figure. Flat 
cieled ones may be lower than thoſe that are coved. If 
their plan be a ſquare, their height ſhould not exceed 
five ſixths of the fide, nor be leſs than four fifths ; and 
when it is oblong, their height may be equal to their 
breadth. But coved rooms, if ſquare, muſt be as high 
as broad; and when oblong, they may have their height 
equal to their breadth, more one fifth, one quarter, or 
even one third of the difference between the length and 
breadth : and galleries ſhould at leaft be in height one 
and one third of their breadth, and at moſt one and a 
half, or one and three-fifths. 

The coldneſs of the Britiſh climate is a ſtrong objec- 


per in tion to high rooms; ſo that it is not uncommon to ſee 


4d. 


the molt magnificent apartments rot above 15, 16, or 
at moſt 18 feet high; though the extent of the rooms 
would require a much more conſiderable elevation. But, 
where beauty is aimed at, this practice ought not to be 
imitated. 

When rooms are adorned with an entire order, the 
entablature ſnould never exceed one ſixth of the whole 
height in flat - cieled rooms, and one ſixth of the upright 
part in coved ones; and when there are neither columns 
nor pilaſters, but only an entablature, its height ſhould 
not be above one ſeventh of theſe heights. If the rooms 
be finiſhed with a ſimple cornice, it ſhould never exceed 
one fourteenth, nor ever be leſs than one fifteenth part 
of the above-mentioned height. 


CHAP. XVII. Of Cielings. 

CitLINGs are either flat, or coved, in different man- 
ners. The fimpleft of the flat kind are thoſe adorned 
with large compartments, ſurrounded with one or ſeve- 
ral — either let into the cieling, or projecting 
beyond its furface: and when the e that form 
the compartments are enriched, and ſome of the com- 
partments adorned with well-executed ornaments, ſuch 
cielings have a good effect, and are very proper for 
commondwelling-houſes, and all low apartments. Their 
ornaments and mouldings do not require a bold relief; 
but, being near the eye, they muſt be finiſhed with 


taſte and neatneſs. For higher rooms, a flat cieling 


which has the appearance of being compoſed of va- 


rious joiſts framed into each other, and forming com- 
partments of various geometrical figures, ſhould be em- 
ployed. The ſides of the joiſts forming the compart- 
ments are generally adorned with mouldings, and repre- 


ſent either a ſimple architrave, or an architrave-cor- 


nice, according to the ſize of the compartments and the 
height of the room. 

Coved cielings are more expenſive; but they are like- 
wiſe more beautiful. They are uſed promiſcuouſly in 


large and ſmall rooms, and occupy from one fifth to 


on? third of the beight of the room. If the room be 


„ 


low in proportion to its breadth, the cove muſt like- 
wiſe be low; and when it is high, the cove muſt be ſo 
likewiſe: by which means the exceſs of the height will 
be rendered leſs perceptible. But, where the archi- 
tect is at liberty to proportion the height of the room 
to its ſuperficial dimenſions, the moſt eligible propor- 
tion for the cove is one fourth of the what height. In 
E rooms, the middle of the ciel- 
ing is generally formed into a large flat pannel. This 
pannel, with the border that ſurrounds it, may occu- 
py from one half to three fifths of the breadth of the 
room. The figure of the cove is commonly either a 
quadrant of a cirele or of an ellipſe, taking its riſe a 
little above the cornice, and finiſhing at the border 
round the great pannel in the centre. The border pro- 
jets ſomewhat beyond the coves on the outſide; and, 
on the ſide towards the pannel, it is generally made of 
ſufficient depth to admit the ornaments of an architrave, 
or architrave and cornice. 

In Britain, circular rooms are not much in uſe; but 
they are very-beautiful, Their height muſt be the ſame 
with that of ſquare rooms; their cielings may be flat; 
but they are handſomer when coved, or of a concave 
form. 

Arcs doublaux, or ſoffits of arches, when narrow, 
are ornamented with guillochs, or frets ; but, when 
broad, they may be adorned in a different manner. 

When the profiles of the room are git the cic]- 
ings ought likewiſe to be gilt. The uſual method is 
to gild all the ornaments, and to leave the grounds 
white, pearl colour, light blue, or of any 4 tint 
proper to ſet off the gilding to advantage. Painted 
cielings, ſo common in France and Italy, are but little 
uſed in Britain. 


CHAT. XVIII. Of Stairs and Stair-caſes. 

Turxx are many kinds of ſtair-caſes: for, in ſome, 
the ſteps are made ſtraight; in others, winding; in o- 
thers, mixed of both. Of ſtraight ſtairs, ſome fly di- 
realy forward, others are ſquare, others triangular. 
Others are called French flights, or winding-/tairs, 
(which in general are called ſpiral, or cockle;/tairs) ; 
of which ſome are ſquare, ſome circular or round, 
and ſome elliptical or oval ; and theſe again are va- 
rious, ſome winding about a folid, others about an 
open newel. Stairs mixed of ſtraight and winding 
ſteps are alſo of various kinds; ſome are called dog- 
legeed; ſome there are that wind about a ſolid newel, 
— others that fly about a ſquare open newel. 

Great care ought to be 0 0 in placing of the ſtair- 
caſe in any building; and therefore ſtair-caſes ought 
to be deſcribed and accounted for juſtly when the 
plan of a building is made. For want of this, ſome- 
times unpardonable errors have been committed: ſuch 
as having a little blind ſtair-caſe to a large houſe, or, 
on the other hand, a large ſpacious ſtair- caſe to a little 
one. 

Palladio ſays, in placing ſtair-caſes, the utmoſt care 
ought to be taken; it being difficult to find a place 2on- 
venient for them, that will not at the ſame time preju- 
dice the reit of the building. But commonly the ſtairs 
are placed in the angle, wing, or middle of the front. 

To every Farm. are required three openings. 

Firſt, the door leading thereto, 
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ſigns for chimney- pieces by Palladio and Inigo Jones. 
eir proportion may be gathered from the deſigns, 
which are accurately executed. 


CHAP. XVI. Of the Proportions of Rooms. 


Tus proportions of rooms depend in a great mea- 

ſure on their uſe, and actual dimenſions: but, with re- 

ard to beauty, all figures, from a ſquare to a ſeſqui- 
— may be employed for the plan. 

The height of rooms depends on their figure. Flat 
cieled ones may be lower than thoſe that are coved. If 
their plan be a ſquare, their height ſhould not exceed 
five fixths of the fide, nor be leſs than four fifths; and 
when it is oblong, their height may be equal to their 
breadth. But coved rooms, if ſquare, muſt be as high 
as broad; and when oblong, they may have their height 
equal to their breadth, more one fifth, one quarter, or 
even one third of the difference between the length and 
breadth : and galleries ſhould at leaft be in height one 
and one third of their breadth, and at moſt one and a 
half, or one and three-fifths. 

The coldneſs of the Britiſh climate is a ſtrong objec- 
tion to high rooms; ſo that it is not uncommon to ſee 
the molt magnificent apartments not above 15, 16, or 
at moſt 18 feet high; though the extent of the rooms 
would require a much more conſiderable elevation. But, 
where beauty is aimed at, this practice ought not to be 
imitated. 

When rooms are adorned with an entire order, the 
entablature ſnould never exceed one ſixth of the whole 
height in flat - cieled rooms, and one ſixth of the upright 
part in coved ones; and when there are neither columns 
nor pilaſters, but only an entablature, its height ſhould 
not be above one ſeventh of theſe heights. If the rooms 
be finiſhed with a ſimple cornice, it ſhould never exceed 
one fourteenth, nor ever be leſs than one fiftcenth part 
of the above-mentioned height. 


CHAP. XVII. Of Cielings. 


CitLINGs are either flat, or coved, in different man- 
ners. The ſimpleſt of the flat kind are thoſe adorned 
with large compartments, ſurrounded with one or ſeve- 
ral mouldings, either let into the cieling, or projecting 
beyond its furface: and when the . A that form 
the compartments are enriched, and ſome of the com- 


partments adorned with well-executed ornaments, ſuch 


cielings have a good effect, and are very proper for 
commondwelling-houſes, and all low apartments. Their 
ornaments and mouldings do not require a bold relief; 
but, being near the eye, they muſt be finiſhed with 
taſte and neatneſs. For higher rooms, a flat cieling 
which has the -appearance of being compoſed of va- 
rious joiſts framed into each other, and forming com- 
partments of various geometrical figures, ſhould be em- 
ployed. The ſides of the joiſts forming the compart- 
ments are generally adorned with mouldings, and repre- 
ſent either a ſimple architrave, or an architrave-cor- 
nice, according to the ſize of the compartments and the 


height of the room. 


Coved cielings are more expenſive; but they are like- 
wiſe more beautiful. They are uſed promiſcuouſly in 


large and ſmall rooms, and occupy from one fifth to 


on? third of the height of the room. If the room be 


broad, they may be a 


U 


wiſe be low; and when it is high, the cove muſt be ſo 
likewiſe: by which means the exceſs of the height will 
be rendered leſs perceptible. But, where the archi- 
tect is at liberty to proportion the height of the room 
to its ſuperficial dimenſions, the moſt eligible propor- 
tion for the cove is one fourth of the fr. height. In 
coun. 4s rooms, the middle of the ciel- 
ing is generally formed into a large flat pannel. This 
pannel, with the border that ſurrounds it, may occu- 
py from one half to three fifths of the breadth of the 
room. The figure of the cove is commonly either a 
quadrant of a circle or of an ellipſe, taking its riſe a 
little above the cornice, and finiſhing at the border 
round the great pannel in the centre. The border pro- 
jets ſomewhat beyond the coves on the outſide; and, 
on the ſide towards the pannel, it is generally made of 
ſufficient depth to admit the ornaments of an architrave, 
or architrave and cornice. 

In Britain, circular rooms are not much in uſe; but 
they are very beautiful, Their height muſt be the ſame 
with that of ſquare rooms; their cielings may be flat; 
but they are handſomer when coved, or of a concave 
form. 

Arcs doublaux, or ſoffits of arches, when narrow, 
are ornamented with guillochs, or frets; but, when 

—— in a different manner. 

When the profiles of the room are Fu- the cicl- 
ings ought likewiſe to be gilt. The uſual method is 
to gild all the ornaments, and to leave the grounds 
white, pearl colour, light blue, or of any * tint 
proper to ſet off the gilding to advantage. Painted 
cielings, ſo common in France and Italy, are but little 
uſed in Britain. 


CHAT. XVIII. Of Stairs and Stair-caſes. 


Tursx are many kinds of ſtair-caſes: for, in ſome, 
the ſteps are made ſtraight; in others, winding; in o- 
thers, mixed of both. Of ſtraight ſtairs, ſome fly di- 
realy forward, others are ſquare, others triangular. 
Others are called French flights, or winding-/tairs, 
(which in general are called ſpiral, or cockle-/tairs) ; 
of which ſome are ſquare, ſome circular or round, 
and ſome elliptical or oval ; and theſe again are va- 
rious, ſome winding about a folid, others about an 
open newel. Stairs mixed of ſtraight and winding 
ſteps are alſo of various kinds; ſome are called dig- 
legeed; ſome there are that wind about a ſolid newel, 
— others that fly about a _— open newel. 


a 5 1 95 
Great care ought to be taken in placing of the ſtair- Stair- caſes 
caſe in any building; and therefore ſtair-caſes ought where to be 
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low in proportion to its breadth, the cove muſt like- Principles, 
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to be deſcribed and accounted for juſtly when the placed, 


plan of a building is made. For want of this, ſome- 
times unpardonable errors have been committed: ſuch 
as having a little blind ſtair-caſe to a large houſe, or, 
on the other hand, a large ſpacious {tair-caſe to a little 
one. 

Palladio ſays, in placing ſtair- caſes, the utmoſt care 
ought to be taken; it being difficult to find a place 2on- 
venient for them, that will not at the ſame time preju- 
dice the reſt of the building. But commonly the ſtairs 
are placed in the angle, wing, or middle of the front. 

To every nir-cale are required three openings. 

Firit, the door leading thereto, 
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Secondly, the window, or windows that give light 
to it; 

And, thirdly, the landing. 

Firſt, the door leading to the ſtair-caſe ſhould be ſo 
placed, that moſt of the building may be ſeen before 
you come at the ſtairs, and in ſuch a manner that it 
may be eaſy for any perſon to find out. 

Secondly, for the windows; if there be but one, it 
muſt be placed in the middle of the {tair-caſe, that 
thereby the whole may be enlightened. 

Thirdly, the landing of ſtairs ſhould be large and 
ſpacious, for the convenient entering into rooms: in a 
word, ſtair- caſes ſhould be ſpacious, light, and eaſy in 
aſcent. The height of large ſteps mult never be leſs 
than fix inches, nor more than ſeven inches and a half. 

The breadth of ſteps ſhould never be leſs than 10 
inches, nor more than 18 inches; and the length of 
them not leſs than three feet, nor more than 12. 

Plate XXXVI. fig. 1. A ſtair-caſe of two flights. — 
A ſhews the manner of drawing the ramp, which is to 
riſe equal to the height of the firſt ſtep of the next 
flight, and as much as its kneeling ; as is ſhewn by the 
ramp interſecting the rail of the EO flight. 

Fig. 2. Shews the ſtraight rail — a circu- 
lar cap. 

Fig. 3. Section of two different hand- rails. 

Fig. 4. Shews the manner of dove-tailing the riſer 
into the ſtep. 

Plate XXXVII. fig. 1. Repreſents a ſtair-caſe, with 
flights, and its landing- rail. 

Fi . 2, Shews the ſolid part of the ſtep out of 
Wk the ſcroll is formed; where à repreſents the 9- 
verſail of the ſtep; 5, The thickneſs of the bracket, 
with its mitring to the riſer ; and, c, The ſring-board. 

Fig. 4- Shews the ſcale for drawing the ſcroll of 
fig. 3.—To perform which, take the diſtance from i to 
the centre, in fig. 3. and ſet it from 1 to the centre in 
fig. 4. ; divide that extent into three parts, then ſet 
four ſuch parts on the upper ſide of the ſcale, and draw 


the line from 4 to 1; ſet one foot of your compaſſes at 


4, and ſtrike the circular line; let that be divided in- 
to 12 equal parts, and then draw lines from 4 through 
thoſe diviſions to the upright line. 

The ſcale being thus made, draw the ſcroll of fig. 3. 
by it in the following manner, 

Set one foot of your compaſſes in 1, and deſcribe a 
ſtroke at c; take the ſame diſtance, and with one foot 
in 2, croſs the ſtroke at c; then from c, turn the part 
from 1 to 2, and proceed in the ſame manner; for if 
the diftance were taken in the ſcale from 1 to the centre, 


it would {trike the circle too flat; and if taken from 2, 


it would ſtrike the circle too quick. 

When this is well underſtood, there will be little dif- 
fculty in drawing the ſcroll below fig. 2.; which throws 
itſelf out farther in proportion than that in fig. 3.; for 
this will always be the caſe when the upper line of the 
ſcale, which conſiſts of four diviſions in 48. 4. is made 
but with three diviſions or leſs; whence it appears, that 
the upper line of the ſcale may be drawn at what length 
you pleaſe, according as you would bring in or keep 
out the ſcroll. 

Plate XXXVIII. Shews the manner of ſquaring 
twiſt- rails. 

Fig. 2. Exhibits the pitch- board, tc ſhew what 
part of the ſtep the twiſted part of the rail contains; 
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the three doted lines drawn from the rail to the pitch. 
board repreſent the width of the rail, which is to be 
kept level. The doted lines a and ô ſhew how much 
half the width of the rail turns up from its firſt begin. 
ning to 3. 

Fig. 3. Shews the ſame pitch-board, with the man. 
ner of the rail's GE up. If the ſides of the twiſt. 
ed part of the rail be ſhaped by the rail-mould, ſo that 
they direct down to its ground-plan, that is, the up- 


per ſide of the rail being firſt ſtruek by the mould, then 


apply the mould to the under ſide, as much back as the 
level of the piteh- board ſhews, by being ſtruck on the 
ſide of the rail, and then fig. 3. being applied to the 
outſide of the rail, from its firſt twiſting part to 3, will 
ſhow how much wood is to be taken ol. ä 

Fig. 5. Exhibits the ſquare of the rail, with the 
raking line of the pitch-board drawn through the mid- 
dle on the upper ſide ; then draw the depth of the fide 
the rail parallel to this, and the doted lines from the 
diagonal of the rail ; theſe lines ſhew what quantity of 
wood will be wanting on the upper and lower ſides of 
the rail. Set your compaſſes at c, and draw the cir. 
cular ſtroke from the raking part of the pitch-board 
to b; take the diſtance 4 b and transfer it from a to 
b, in fig 7. The ſeveral diſtances thus found may be 
ſet at any number of places, ranging with the ſtraight 
part of the rail; and it then forms the width of the 
mould for the twiſting part of the rail, | 

Fig. 7. Shews the {weep of the rail. The rail can- 
not be fixed leſs than one fourth part from the 9g 
or front of the ſtep. 

The remaining part of the pitch-board may be divid- 
ed into any number of parts, as here into four ; from 
theſe diviſions draw lines acroſs the pitch-board to the 
raking line; then take the diſtances from the ground- 
line of the pitch-board to the plan of the rail, and 
ſet them perpendicular from the raking line of the pitch 
board ; and theſe diviſions, when the rail is 1n its pro- 
per poſition, lie directly over the diviſions on the ground 

lan. 

In this figure J, , and , riſe as much above 5 as 
the dotted line in fig. 5. does above the width of the 
rail; and they fink as much below as the other doted 
line in fig. 5. falls below the width of the rail; the ſame 
thickneſſes muſt be glued upon o, though the greateſt 
part will come off in ſquaring. The reaſon of placing 
the letters J, , and u, where they are, is, that they 
might not obſtruct the ſmall diviſions of the rail-mould. 

Fig. 4. Shews how to find the rail when it takes 
more than one ſtep. The remaining part of the pitch- 
board is divided into four parts, as before in fig. 7 and 
it takes in two ſuch parts of the next ſtep. Draw lines 
from theſe diviſions to the diagonal of the pitch-board 
as in fig. 7. then take the diſtance a ö, and ſet it from 
c to 4, and ſo proceed with the other diviſions. 

Another way to find the outſide of the rail-mould 
is, to draw all the divifions acroſs the plan of the rail; 
then take the diſtance from the ground-line of the 
pitch-board to 4, transfer it from the diagonal of the 
pitch-board to 4 on the rail; and ſo proceed with the 
other diſtances. Now, when the rail is put in its pro- 
per ſituation, c will be perpendicular to 5, and all the 
diviſions, as 1, 2, 3, 4, Oc. in the rail, will be perpen- 
dicular to 1, 2, 3. 4, Oc. in the ground- plan. 

Fig. 6. Shews the plan of a rail of ſive ſteps. 
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Fc nich is the height of the five ſteps; draw the diagonal 


e 


To find the rail. — Set five diviſions, as from e to 4, 


4 to the plan of the rail; then take the diſtance e /, 
and transfer it to g h, and proceed in the ſame manner 
with the other ſeven diſtances. 

To find the width of the rail-mould.—Draw the 
lines acroſs the plan of the rail, as at &; ſet that di- 
{tance from the diagonal to i; and ſo proceed with the 
reſt, as was ſhewn in age 4+ 

Having formed the fides of the rail perpendicular to 
itz ground-plan, and having ſquared the lower end of 
the rail, then take a thin lath, and bend it with the rail, 
as is repreſented by m fig. 1. | 

This is the readieſt method of ſquaring a ſolid rail; 
but if the rail be bent in the thickneſſes, the noſing of 
the ſteps muſt be drawn upon a cylinder, or ſome other 
ſolid body of a ſufficient width to contain the width of 
the rail or ſtring- board. 

r Repreſents the depth of the rail, touching the noſe 
of each ftep. Take a ſufficient number of thickneſſes 
of this width, to make the thickneſs of your rail ; glue 
them all together upon your cylinder or templet, con- 


PART II. 
1 thus deſcribed and given rules for the moſt 
8 


enerally received proportions of the different 
parts of buildings, both of the uſeful and ornamental 
kind, we muſt next give an account of the method 
of erecting different kinds of edifices; and here the 
judgment of the architect muſt neceſſarily be very much 
employed, as no fixed rules have been laid down by 
which he can be directed in all caſes. As a neceſ- 
ſary preliminary, however, to the conſtruction, we muſt 
firſt conſider, 


Crar. I. The Situations of Houſes. + 


TrovGH it muſt be, in many caſes, impoſſible to 
chuſe ſuch a fituation as might be agreeable either to 
the archite& or the proprietor, yet, where a choice can 


be made, there are certainly a great many circum- 


{ſtances that will determine one ſituation to be pre- 
ſerable to another. Theſe circumſtances depend entirely 
on the perſon who is to inhabit the houſe. A farmer, 
for inſtance, ought to dwell in the moſt centrical part 
of his farm; an independent gentleman muſt regard 
che healthineſs, the neighbours with whom he can con- 


verſe, the proſpect from his houſe, and alſo the aſpect 


of the ground near it. To anſwer theſe purpoſes of 
health and pleaſure, an open elevated ſituation is the 
beſt, as the air is there pure, and the proſpect extenſive; 
but too elevated a ſituation is diſagreeable, as bein 
both difficult of acceſs, and expoſed to cold and bleak 
winds, To build in bottoms between hills is both un- 
healthful and unpleaſant, the houſe being in a manner 
buried, and the ground near it generally marſhy from 
the rain-water which runs down from the hills, which 
renders the air unwholeſome. As a garden alſo is a very 
neceſſary article to a country habitation, the ſoil is by 
no means a matter of indifference; and therefore it 
may be concluded, that an elevated ſituation on a gra- 
velly loam, near ſome running water, is the beſt ſitua- 
don for a country houſe. 


. 


fine them till they are dry, and the rail taken off is 
ready ſquared. Proceed in the ſame manner with the 
architrave, marked a. 


CHAP. XIX. Of Roofs. 


PraTE XXIX. Fig. 1. Shews the form of a truſ- 
ſed roof, with three ring-poſts, that may carry ſeventy 
feet, or upwards. 

Fig. 2. Exhibits an M roof, capable of carrying as 

reat an extent as the former. Indecd both theſe de- 
ſigns are capable of carrying almoſt any extent. 

Fig. 3. Repreſents two different ſorts of truſſes. 

Fig. 4. Shews the manner of piecing timber. Some- 
times the joint may be extended as far as a, with ano- 
ther bolt through it. To the right is ſhewn a different 
ſort of joint. 

Fig. 5. Shews the manner of truſſing a girder. If 
the truſſes are full long, with the pieces þ and c you 
may make them as light as you pleaſe, 

Fig. 6. Repreſents the manner of truſſing partitions. 


PRACTICE or ARCHITECTURE. 


Cray. II. Of the Conflruftion of Edifices in general. 


Tur proper ſituation of a houſe, or any other build- 
ing, being choſen, according to its intended nature, the 
next thing to be conſidered 1s to lay the foundation in 
a proper manner. The only ſecurity of a houſe, or any 
other building whatever, is in having a good founda- 
tion, and no error is ſo dangerous as that which is 
committed here; as the ſhrinking of the foundation 
but the breadth of a ſtraw may cauſe a rent of five or 
fix inches wide in the ſuperſtructure. To guard againſt 
errors of this kind, the qualities of the ground for a 
conſiderable depth mult be carefully obſerved. 

The beſt foundation is that which conſiſts of gravel 
or ſtone; but, in order to know whether the inferior 
ſtrata are ſufficient for the ſupport of the building, it 
will be adviſeable to ſink wells at ſome little diſtance. 
By attending to what is thrown up in digging theſe, 
the architect will be acquainted with what lies under 
the ſtony or gravelly bed which on the ſurface pro- 
miſes ſo much ſecurity, and will know what meaſures 
to take. | 

But though a ſtony or gravelly bottom is undoubt- 
edly the — 
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be examir.- 
ed. 


122 


Rocky 


ſure and firm, where all is ſound beneath, ground 


there is no kind of ground which may prove more fal- ſometunes 


lacious, or occaſion ſuch terrible accidents. The reaſon 
of this is, that ſuch kind of ground often contains ab- 
ſolute vacuities ; nor is rock itſelf, though a foundation 
upon a rock is ſtrong even to a proverb, free from dau- 
gers of the fame kind. Caverns are very frequent in 
rocky places; and ſhould an heavy building be erected 
over one of theſe, it might ſuddenly fall down altoge- 
ther. To guard againſt accidents of this kind, Palladio 
adviſes the throwing down great weights forcibly on 
the ground, and obſerving whether it ſounds hollow, or 
ſhakes; and the beating of a drum upon it, by the 
ſound of which an accuſtomed ear will know whether 

the earth 1s hollow or not. 
Where the foundation 1s gravel, it will be proper te 
examine 


dangerous 
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Practice. examine the thickneſs of the ſtratum, and the qualities 
of thoſe that lie under it, as they have appeared in 
digging. If the bed of gravel is thick, and the under 
{trata of a ſound and firm kind, there needs no aſſiſt- 
ance; if otherwiſe, we muſt have recourſe to various 
methods in order to ſupply the defect. 


103 
Sandy or The other matters which may occur for a foundation 
boggy are clay, ſand, common earth, or rotten boggy ground. 
Sg Clay Will often both raiſe and fink a foundation ; yet 
ged. it has a ſolidity which, with proper management, is 
very uſeful. The marſhy, rotten, or boggy ground is 
of all others the worſt ; yet even upon this great build- 
ings may be raiſed with perfect ſafety, provided pro- 
per care be taken, In caſe of boggy carths, or un- 
tirm ſand, piling is one of the moſt common methods 
of ſecuring a foundation; and, notwithſtanding the na- 
tural diſadvantagze of the earth, piles, when properly 
executed, are one of the firmeſt and moſt ſecure | 258 
104 Qations. 
Founda- In foundations near the edge of waters, we ſhould 
ien 7 always be careful to ſound to the very bottom, as many 
— terrible accidents have happened from the ground be- 


ing undermined by rivers. The ſame method is to be 
followed when the ground on which we build has been 
dug or wrought before. It ought never to be truſted 
in the condition in which it is left: but we muſt dig 
through it into the ſolid and unmoved ground, and 
4 ſome way into that, 5 the weight and big- 
peſeci in St neſs of the intended edifice, e church of St Peter's 
at Rome is an inſtance of the importance of this laſt 
obſervation. That church is in great part built upon 
the old circus of Nero ; and the builders having neg- 
lected to dig through the old foundation, the ſtructure 
is conſequently ſo much the weaker. The walls were 
judged of ſtrength enough to bear two ſteeples upon 
the corners of the frontiſpiece; but the foundation was 
found too weak when it was impoſſible to remedy the 
defect perfectly. 

Before the architect, however, begins to lay the 
foundation of the building, it will be proper to con- 
ſtruct ſuch drains as may be neceſſary for carrying off 

il the rain, or other refuſe water that would otherwile be 
Drains how collected and lodge about the houſe. In making of 
made, drains for carrying off this water, it will be neceſſary 

to make large allowances for the different quantities 
that may be collected at different times. It muſt alſo 
be conſidered, that water of this kind is always loaded 
with a vail quantity of ſediment, which by its continual 
falling to the bottom will be very apt to choak up the 
drain, eſpecially at thoſe places where there happen to 
be angles or corners in its courſe. The only method of 
preventing this is by means of certain cavities diſpoſed 
at proper diſtances from one another. Into theſe the 
ſediment will be collected, and they are for that reaſon 
called ſeſipoolr. With regard to theſe, the only direc- 
tions neceſſary are, that they be placed at proper diſ- 
tances, be ſufficiently large, and placed ſo as to be 
eahly cleaned. It is a good rule to make a ſeſspool at 
each place where the water enters the drain; as by this 
means a conſiderable quantity of ſediment will be pre- 
vented from entering the channtl at all. Others are 
to be made at proper diſtances, eſpecially where there 
are any angles. They mult be made ſufficiently large; 
| the bigger, in moderation, the better; and they muſt 
| alſo be covered in ſuch a manner as to be caſily got at 


Peter's at 
Rome. 


07 
Seſspools. 
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in order to be cleaned. But, as putrid water ig exceed. 


ingly noxious, it will be neceſſary to carry up a brick — _ 
funnel over every ſeſspool, in order to prevent the col. { 
lection of the putrid effluvia, which would otherwiſe t 
occaſion the death of the perſon who cleaned it. : 
All drains ought to be arched over at top, and may "OB | 
be moſt conveniently built of brick. According to of Du f 
their different ſizes, the following proportions of height { 
and thickneſs may be obſerved. If the drain is 18 ſ 
inches wide, the height of the walls may be one foot, 1 
and their thickneſs nine inches; the bottom may be Dix inmion 
aved with brick laid flatwiſe, and the arch turned four ofthe thick - f 
inches, If the drain is 22 inches wide, the fide walls 1 
are then to be one foot three inches in height, and the In ſ 
reſt conſtructed as before. If it is 14 inches wide, the f 
height of the walls may be 9 inches, and the ſweep of © 
the arch four. A drain of a yard wide ſhould have the e 
ſame height, and the arch turned over it ought to be f. 
9 inches thick, Upon the ſame principles and propor- c 
tions may other drains of any ſize be conſtructed. 1 h 
The ſewers and drains being conſtrued in a manner Foundai d 
proportioned to the ſize of the intended building, the f but b 
architect may next proceed to lay the foundation of the 0 l tl 
walls. Here the firſt care-mutt be, that the floor of the a1 
foundation be perfectly ſmooth and level. The Italians mT 
begin with laying over it an even covering of ſtrong oak ti 
plank ; and upon that they lay, with the moſt exact b 
care, the firſt courſe of the materials. Whether we th 
t2ke this method, or begin upon the naked floor, all p1 
muſt be laid with the moſt exact truth by rule and line. m 
When the board plat is laid, a courſe of ſtone is the g 
beſt firſt bed, and this is to be laid without mortar; of 
for lime would make the wood decay, which otherwiſe, w 
in a tolerabiy good ſoil, will laſt for ages. After this, m þb 
all the courſes ſhould follow with the ſame perfect even- "ies how 
neſs and regularity. If the materials are brick, they 01 
ſhould be laid on with an equal, and not too great, T 
quantity of mortar; if ſtone, they ought to be placed g1 
regularly, and in the ſame ſituation in which they lay de 
in the quarry : for many ſtones, which will bear any {t1 
weight flatwiſe, and in their natural poſition, are of ev 
ſuch a grain, that they will ſplit otherwiſe. The join- fr 
ings of the under courſe muſt be covered by the ſolid br 
of the next courſe all the way up; and the utmoſt care m 
muſt be taken that there be no vacuity left in the wall, it 
for the weight will moſt certainly cruſh it in. The leſs cl 
mortar there is in a foundation, the better. Its uſe is ſer 
to cement the bricks and ſtones together; and the even- tz ar 
er they are, the leſs will be required for that purpoſe. - = on 
Where mortar is uſed to fill up cavities, it becomes * cor. All 
part of the wall; and not being of equal — with {tr 
the ſolid materials, it takes from the firmneſs of the ne: 
building. For the ſame reafon, nothing can be more bre 
abſurd than to ſill up a foundation with looſe ſtones or me 
bricks thrown in at random; and where this is done, the 
the ruin of the building is inevitable. Where the mi. 
foundation of a principal wall is laid upon 2 * it will for 
be neceſſary alſo to pile the foundations of the parti- dic 
tions, though not fo ſtrongly. * of 
The thickneſs of foundation- walls in general ought ich thi 
to be double that of the walls which they are to ſup- and din "wil 
port. The looſer the ground, the thicker the founda- i . 
tion wall ought to be; and it will require the ſame ad- * 
ru 


dition alſo in proportion of what is to be raiſed upon it. 


The plane of the ground mult be perfectly level, goa 
| | e 
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puclce. the weight may preſs equally every where: for when 
tit inclines more to one {ide than another, the wall will 
ſplit. The foundations mult diminiſh as they riſe, but 
the perpendicular is to be exactly kept in the upper 
and Jower parts of the wall ; and this caution ought to 
be obſerved all the way up with the ſame ſtrictneſs. In 
ſome ground, the foundation may be arched; which will 
ſave materials and labour, at the ſame time that the 
ſuperſtructure has an equal ſecurity. This practice is 

11 peculiarly ſerviceable where the foundation is piled. 
pivinntion As the foundation- walls are to diminiſh in thickneſs, 
ofthethick- ſo are thoſe which are built upon them. This is ne- 
% ceflary in order to fave expence, but is not abſolutely 
ow ſo to ſtrengthen the wall; for this would be no lefs 
ſtrong though it was continued all the way to the top 
of an equal thickneſs, provided the perpendicular was 
exactly kept. In this the ancients were very expert; 
for we ſee, in the remains of their works, walls thus 
carried up to an exorbitant height. It is to be obſerved, 
however, that, beſides perfect truth in their perpen- 
diculars, they never grudged iron work, which contri- 
buted greatly to the ſtrength of their buildings. The 
thickneſs and diminution of walls is in a great meaſure 
arbitrary. In common houſes built of brick, the ge- 
neral diminution from the bottom to the top is one half 
the thickneſs at the bottom ; the beginning is two 
bricks, then a brick and an half, and laſtly one brick, 
thickneſs. In larger edifices, the walls muft be made 
proportionally thicker ; but the diminution is preſerved 
much in the ſame manner. Where ſtones are uſed, re- 
gard muſt be had to their nature, and the propriety 
of their figures for holding one another. Where the 
wall 1s to , compoſed of two materials, as ſtone and 
12 brick, theheavieſt ought always to be placed undermoſt. 
ic how There is one farther particular regarding the ſtren gth 
es. 
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þ 
N of a plain wall, and that is, the fortifying its an 
8 This is beſt done with good ſtone on each ſide, which 
| gives not only a great deal of ſtrength, but a great 
V deal of beauty. Pilafters properly applied are a = 
7 ſtrengthening to walls. Their beſt diſtance is about 
f every 20 foot, and they ſhould riſe five or fix inches 
0 from the naked of the wall. A much ſlighter wall of 
d brick with this aſſiſtance, is ſtronger than a heavier and 
e maſſier one built plain. In brick walls of every kind, 
l, it is alſo a great addition to their ſtrength to lay ſome 
18 cliief ts of a larger and harder matter; for theſe 
is ſerve like ſinews to keep all the reſt firmly together, and 
1 n; are of great uſe where a wall happens to fink more on 
e. | one ſide than another. As the openings in a wall are 
es alte cor. all weakenings, and as the corners require to be the 
th ſtrongeſt parts, there ſhould never be a window very 
he near a corner, Properly, there ſhould always be the 
re breadth of the opening firm to the corner. In the 
or molt perfect way of forming the diminution of walls, 
je, the middle of the thinneſt part being directly over the 
he middle of the thickeſt, the whole is of a pyramidal 
vill form; but where one ſide of the wall muſt be perpen- 
ti- dicular and plain, it ought to be the inner, for the ſake 
of the floors and croſs walls. The diminiſhed fide, in 
cht "Thick this caſe, may be covered with a faſcia or cornice, which 


p- add "4 will at once be a ſtrength and ornament. 


1a. tions e e Along with the conſtruction of walls, that of the 
ad- chimneys muſt alſo be conſidered; for errors in the con- 
on ſtruction of theſe will render the moſt elegant building 
hat extremely diſagreeable. The common cauſes of ſmoak- 
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ing are either that the wind is too much let in above at Practice. 
the mouth of the ſhaft, or the ſmoke is ſtifled below: 

and ſometimes a higher bnilding, or a great elevation 

of the ground behind, is the ſource of the miſchief ; or, 

laſtly, the room in which the chimney is may be ſo 

ſmall or cloſe, that there is not a ſufficient current of 

air to drive up the ſmoke. Almoſt all that can be done 

while the walls are conſtructing to prevent ſmoke is, to 

make the chimney vent narrower at bottom than at top: 

yet this muſt not be carried to an extreme; becauſe 

the ſmoke will then linger in the upper part, and all 

the force of the draught will not be able to ſend it up. 

—As for the methods of curing ſmoky chimneys in 
houſes already built, ſee the article CuiuxkEv. 175 

After the walls are finiſhed, the roof is the next con- Roofs. 
ſideration: but concerning it very little can be ſaid; 
only that its weight muſt be proportioned to the ſtrength 
of the walls. It muſt alſo be ſo contrived as to preſs 
equally upon the building; and the inner walls muſt 
bear their ſhare of the load as well as the outer ones. 

A roof ought neither to be too maſſy, nor too light; as 

being neceſſary for keeping the walls together by its 

preſſure, which it is incapable of doing while too nent 1 
and if too heavy, it is in danger of throwing them 
down. Of tbeſe two — 20a the laſt is to 

be accounted the worſt. 1 

With regard to the floors, they are moſt commonly Floors. 
made of wood; in which caſe, it will be neceſſary that 
it ſhould be well ſeaſoned by being kept a conſiderable 
time before it is uſed. The floors of the ſame ſtory 
ſhould be all perfectly on a level; not even a threſhold 
riſing above the reſt: and if in any part there is a room 
or cloſet whoſe floor is not perfectly level, it ought not 
to be left ſo, but raiſed to an equality with the reſt ; 
what 1s wanting of the true floor being ſupplied by a 
falſe one. 

In mean houſes, the floors may be made of clay, ox 
blood, and a moderate portion of ſharp ſand. "Theſe 
three ingredients, beaten thoroughly together and well 
ſpread, make a firm good floor, and of a beautiful co- 
lour. In elegant houſes, the floors of this kind are 
made of plaſter of Paris, beaten and ſifted, and mixed 
with other ingredients. This may be coloured to any 
hue by the addition of proper ſubſtances; and, when 
well worked and laid, makes a very beautiful floor. Be- 
ſides theſe, halls, and ſome other ground-rooms, are 
paved or floored with marble or ſtone ; and this either 
plain or dotted, or of a variety of colours: but the 
univerſal practice of carpetting has in a great meaſure 
ſet aſide the beſtowing any ornamental workmanſhip 
upon floors. In country buildings, alſo, floors are fre- 
quently made of bricks and tiles. Theſe, according 
to their ſhapes, may be laid in a variety of figures; and 
they are alſo capable of ſome variation in colour, accor- 


* to the nature of the earth from which they were 


made. They may be laid at any time; but for thoſe 
of earth or plaſter, they are beſt made in the begin- 
ning of ſummer, for the ſake of their drying. | 


Cray. III. Of the Diftribution of the Apartments 
of Houſes, with other conveniencies. 


As houſes are built only for the ſake of their inha- 
bitants, the diſtribution of the apartments mult of ne- 


ceſſity be directed by the way of life in which the in- 
4 I habitants 
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habitants are engaged. In the country, this is com- 
monly farming ; and here, beſides the houſe for the fa- 
mily, there is alſo neceſſary a barn for the reception of 
the produce of the ground, a ſtable for cattle, a cart- 
houſe for keeping the utenſils under cover, and ſheds 
for other. uſes. —To accompliſh theſe purpoſes, let a 
piece of ground be taken of five times the extent of 
the front of the houſe, and incloſed in the leaſt expen- 
five manner. Back in the centre of this Jet the houſe 
be placed, and in the front of the ground the barn and 
the ſtable, with the adjoining ſheds, Theſe are to be 
fet, one on each fide, to the extreme meaſure of the 
incloſed ground : they will thus fill up a part of the 
entrance, and will leave all about the houſe ſome inclo- 
ſed ground by way of yard. From the barn to the 
ſtable may be extended a fence with a gate in the mid- 
dle, and this gate ought to front the door of the houſe. 
This much being T-uled, the plan of the houſe and 
out- buildings may be made as follows. The door ma 
open into a plain brick paſſage, at the end of which 
may be carried up a ſmall ftaſr-caſe. On one fide of 
the paſſege may be a common kitchen ; and on the 0- 
ther ſide a better or larger room, which will ſerve the 
family by way of parlour. Beyond this may ſtand on 
one fide the pantry, and on the other the dairy room, 
the laſt being twice the ſize of the former. They are 
placed on the ſame fide with the parlour, on account 
of the heat of the kitchen, which renders it improper 
to be near them. On the kitchen ſide, a brew-houſe 
may very conveniently be placed. More rooms may 
be added on the ground-floor as oecaſion requires; and 
the upper ſtory is to be divided into bed-chambers for 
the family, with garrets over them for the ſervants. — 
A houſe of this kind is repreſented 2d Plate XXXIX. 
fig. I. ; and (fig. 2.) one of a ſomewhat better kind, where 
a private gentleman who has a ſmall family may find 


conveniency. | 


34 Plate XXXIX. fig. 1. repreſents a gentleman's 
country-ſeat, built on a more elegant plan. Here the 
front may extend 65 feet in length, the depth in the cen - 
tre being 40 feet, and in each of the wings 45. The 
offices may be diſpoſed in wings; the kitchen in the one, 
and the ſtables in the other; Joh of which, however, 
may correſpond in their front with the reſt of the build- 
ing, which they ought alſo to do with one another. 
Theſe wings may have a projection of 13 feet from the 


dwelling-houſe, to which they ought to be connected, not 


by ſtraight lines, but by curves, as repreſented fig. 2. 

The beſt proportion of theſe offices to a houſe ex- 
tending 65 feet in front, is 35 feet. If they are ſmal- 
ler, the houſe will look gigantic; if larger, they will 
leſſen its aſpect. To a front of 35 feet, a depth of 48 
is a very good proportion. There ought alſo to be 
a covered communication between the dwelling-houſe 
and offices, which muſt not appear only to be a plain 
blank wall, but mult be ornamented with gates, as in 
the figure. The arch by which the offices are joined 
to the dwelling-houſe muſt be proportioned to the ex- 
tent of the buildings; and there cannot be a better pro- 
portion than five feet within the angles of the buildings. 
By this means the wings, which have only a projection 
of 13 feet, will appear to have one of 18, and the light 
will be agreeably broken. 

With regard to the internal diſtribution of a houſe 
of this kind, the under ſtory may be conveniently di- 


vided into three rooms. The hall, which is in the cen. 
tre, will occupy the whole of the projecting part, ha. 
ving a room on each ſide. The length of the hall mug 
be 24 feet, and its breadth 12: the rooms on each ſide 
of it muſt be 16 feet long, and 11 wide, Of theſe two 
front rooms, that on the right hand may be convenient. 
ly made a waiting-room for perſons of better rank, and 
that on the left hand a dreſſing-room for the maſter of 
the houſe. Behind the hall may run a paſſage of four 
feet and an half, leading to the apartments in the hin- 
der part of the houſe, and the ſtair-caſe. Theſe may 
be diſpoſed as follows. Directly behind the hall and 
this paſſage the ſpace may be occupied by a ſaloon, 
whoſe length is 24 feet, and its breadth 17. On the 
left hand of the paſſage, behind the hall, is to be pla- 
ced the grand ſtair- caſe; and as it will not fill the whole 
depth, a pleaſant common parlour may terminate on 
that fide of the houſe, On the other ſide, the paſſage 
is to lead to the door of the great dining parlour, which 
may occupy the whole ſpace. 


A. plan of a houſe of the ſame kind, but ſomewhat * 
different in the diſtribution, is repreſented fig. 2. The 34 Plat 
front here extends 68 feet, and the wings project 28 XXXIX. 


feet; their depth is 48, and their breadth 36. The hall 
may be 26 feet long, and 17 broad. On the left hand 
of the hall may be a waiting-room 16 feet Jong, and 19 
broad; behind which may - a handſome dining-room, 
The paſſage into this waiting-room ſhould be at the lower 
end of the hall; and it muſt have another opening into 
the room behind it, On the right hand of the Pal is 
the place of the great tair-caſe, for which a breadth of 
16 feet three inches is to be allowed. In the centre of 
the building, behind the hall, may be a drawing- room 
26 feet long, and 16 broad; and behind the Rair-caſe 
will be room for a common parlour of 16 feet ſquare. 
The paſſage of communication between the houſe and 
wings may be formed into colonnades in a cheap man- 
ner behind : a flight of ſteps, raiſed with a ſweep, oc- 
cupying the centre of each, and leading up to a door, 
and the covering being no more than a ſhed ſupported 
by the plaineſt and cheapeſt columns. 

The two wings now remain to be diſpoſed of. That 
on the right hand may contain the kitchen and offices 
belonging to it, and the other the ſtables. The front 
of the right-hand wing may be occupied by a kitchen 
entirely, which will then be 30 feet long, and 16+ wide; 
or it may be made ſmaller, by ſetting off a ſmall room to 
the right, Twenty-two feet by 16 will then be a good 
bigneſs. The other room will then have the ſame depth 
of 16 feet, and the width to the front may be 74. 
Beyond the kitchen may ſtand the ſtair- caſe, for which 
752 feet will be a proper allowance; and to the right 
of this may be a ſcullery 12 feet 10 inches deep from 
the back front by 7 in breadth. To the left of the 
Rairs may be a ſervants hall 16 feet ſquare, and behind 
that a larder 12 feet 10 by 14 feet 6. In the centre 
of the other wing may be 2 double coach-houſe: for 
which there ſhould be allowed the whole breadth of 
the wing, with 10 feet 6 inches in the clear; and on 
each fide of this may be the ſtables. The external de- 
corations of the front and wings will be better under- 
ſtood from the figure than they can be by any deſcrip- 
tion. 

4 Plate XXXIX. ſhews the plan and elevation of the 


houſe of Francis Charteris, Eſq; at Newmills. The pro- * 
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ortions of the rooms are marked in the plan; and the 


—— front, being decorated with columns of the Ionic order, 
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will ſufficiently ſne in what manner any of the five or- 
ders may be induced with propriety and elegance. 


Cray. IV. Of Aquatic Buildings. 


1. Of BaiDGEs. 


Tust are conſtructed either of wood or ſtone ; of 
which the laſt are evidently the ſtrongeſt and moſt du- 
rable, and therefore in all cafes to be preferred where 
the expence of erecting them can be borne. The pro- 
per ſituation for them is eatily known, and requires no 
explanation; the only thing to be obſerved is, to make 
them croſs the ſtream at right angles, for the ſake of 
the boats that paſs through the arches, with the cur- 
rent of the river; and to prevent the continual ſtri- 
king of the ſtream againſt the piers, which in a long 
courſe may endanger their being damaged and deſtroy- 
ed in the end. 

Bridges built for a communication of high roads, 
ought to be ſo ſtrong and ſubſtantial as to be proof 
againſt all accidents that may happen, to have a free 
entrance for carriages, afford an eaſy paſſage to tlie 
waters, and be properly adapted for navigation, if the 
river admits of it. Therefore the bridge ought to be at 
leait as long as the river is wide in the time of its great- 
eſt flood: becauſe the ſloping of the water above may 
cauſe too great a fall, which would prove dangerous to 
the veſſels, and occaſion the under graveling the foun- 
dation of the piers and abutments; or, by reducing 
the paſſage of the water too much in time of a great 
flood, it might break through the banks of the river, 
and overflow the adjacent country, which would cauſe 
very great damages; or, if this ſhould not happen, the 
water might riſe above the arches, and endanger the 
bridge to be overſet, as has happened in oy places. 

When the length of the bridge is equal to the 
breadth of the river, which is commonly the caſe, the 
current is leſſened by the ſpace taken up by the piers : 
for which reaſon, this thickneſs ſhould be no more than 
is necefſary to ſupport the arches; and it depends, as 
well as that of the abutments, on the width of the ar- 
ches, their thickneſs, and the height of the piers. 

The form of the arch is commonly ſemicircular ; but 
when they are of any great width, they are made ellip- 
tical, becauſe they would otherwiſe become too high. 
This has been done at the Pont Royal, at Paris, where 
the middle arch is 75 feet, and its height would have 
been 37.5 feet, inſtead of which it 1s only 24 by be- 
ing made elliptical. a 

Another advantage of much more importance ariſes 
from the oval figure, which is, that the quantity of ma- 
fonry of the arches is reduced in the ſame proportion 
as the radius of the arch is to its height. That is, if 
the radius is 36 feet, and the height of the arch 24, or 
three fourths of the radius, the quantity of maſonry of 
the arches is likewiſe reduced to three-fourths ; which 
mult leſſen the expence of the bridge conſiderably. 
Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, however, the lateſt 
experiments have determined ſegments of circles to be 
preferable to curves of any other kind; and of theſe the 
!emicircle is undoubtedly the beſt, as preſſing moſt per- 
pendicuyarly on the piers, 
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When the height of the piers is about fix feet, and Prac 


the arches are circular, experience has ſhewn, ſays Mr 
Belidor, that it is ſufficient to make the thickneſs of 
the piers the ſixth part of the width of the arch, and 
two feet more; that is, the thickneſs of the piers of an 
arch of 36 feet, ought to be 8 feet; thoſe of an arch 
of 48 feet, to be-10. 
When the arches are of a 


width; but the depreſſion of the two feet is not done 
at once; that is, in an arch of above 48 feet, 3 inches 
are taken off for every 6 feet of increaſe of the width 
of the arch. For inſtance, the thickneſs of the piers 
ſupporting an arch of 72 feet wide, ſhould be 14 feet, 
according to the preceding rule; but by taking off 
3 inches for every 6 feet, above an arch of 48 wide, 
the thickneſs of the piers is reduced to 13 feet: conſe- 
quently, by following the ſame rule, the thickneſs of 
the piers ſupporting an arch of 16 fathoms wide, will 
be 16 feet; all the others above that width are the fixth 
part of the width. 

After this, Mr Belidor gives a rule for finding the 
thickneſs of the piers which ſupport elliptic arches, and 
makes them ſtronger than the former: the abutments 
he makes one fixth part more than the piers of the lar- 
geſt arch. But it is plain, that theſe rules are inſufficient, 
being merely gueſs-work, determined from ſome works 
that have been executed. 


The thickneſs of the arch-ftones is not to be deter- Of th 
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at width, the thickneſs Thicknc(s 
of the piers may be reduced to the ſixth part of that of the picrs, 
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mined by theory, nor do thoſe authors who have writ. ſtones. 


ten on the ſubject 1 amongſt themſelves. Mr Gau- 
tier, an experienced engineer, in his works, makes the 
length of the arch-flones, of an arch 24 feet wide, two 
feet; of an arch 45, 60, 75, 90 wide, to be 3, 4, 5, 6, 
feet long reſpectively, when they are hard and dura- 
ble, and ſomething longer when they are of a ſoft na- 
ture: on the contrary, Mr Belidor ſays, they ought to 
be always one twenty-fourth part of the width of the 
arch, whether the ſtone be hard or ſoft ; becauſe, if they 
are ſoft, they weigh not ſo much. 

But that the length of the arch-ſtones ſhould be but 
a foot in an arch of 24 feet wide, 2, 3, 4, in arches of 
48, 72, 96, feet, ſeems incredible; becauſe the great 
weight of the arches would cruſh them to pieces, by 
the preſſure againſt one another; and therefore Mr 
Gautier's rule appears preferable: as he made the 
length of the arch-flones to increaſe in a flower pro- 
portion, from 10 to 45 feet wide, than in thoſe above 
that width, we imagine that the latter will be ſuffici- 
ent for all widths, whether they are great or little : 
therefore we ſha!l ſuppoſe the length of the arch-ſtones 
of zo feet in width to be two feet, and to increaſe one 
foot in 15, that is, 3 feet in an arch of 45 feet, 4, 5, 6, 
in an arch, of 60, 75, and go feet; and fo the reſt in 


the ſame proportion, 
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Prattice ä ; ; P art II. Part ] 
ice. | Rectangular piers are ſeldom uſed but in bridges o. Pg dice 
Table containing the thickneſs of piers of bridges. ver ſmall rivers. In all others, they project the bridge are — 
2 | by a triangular priſm, which preſents an edge to the 1 
[ 6 | 9 | bs | os | 18 | 21 24 ſtream, in order to divide the water more eaſi] , and to . 1 
| 3 CR — ——{% prevent the ice from ſheltering there, as well as veſſels 
| 20] 4.574; 4-915] 5.16.| 5.350: 5.492] 5.6tc| 5 698 from running foul againſt them: that edge is termina- 
| — — ted by the adjacent ſurfaces at right to each o- 
| 25| 5.490] 5-913] 6.216] 6.455| 6.645} 6.801 7.930 ther at Weſtminſter- bridge, and make an acute angle 
| — — — at the Pont Royal of about 60 degrees; but of late 
| 30 6. 3860 6.816] 7.225] 7.513] 7.745} 7-939] 8.102 the French terminate this angle by two cylindrie ſur- 
| — — — — . faces, whoſe baſes are arcs of 60 degrees, in all their 
| 35| 7.258 7-786] 8.200 8.532] 8.807] 9.037] 9.233 new bridges. 
| — 1 When the banks of the rivers are pretty high, the «1. 
| 400 8.404] 8.691] 9.14*] 9.523} 0.8 38. 101 to. 328 bridge made quite level above, ye the —_ of brig on 
. * an equal width; but where they are low, or for the each ſide, 
9" wakes Lands We decke W SN TAY ſake of navigation a aße arch 2 in the middle of 
| id 8.tortiedielie en the ſtream, then the bridge is made higher in the middle 
1 than at the ends: in this caſe, the ſlope muſt be made 
55e. 64011. 245011. 882 J12. 334013 01901 3.1491 3.210 eaſy and gradual on both ſides, ſo as to form above 
oy 1 | one continued curve line, otherwiſe it appears difagree- 
60]11.400|12.116]12.718]13.281113.723] 14.199]: 4.314 able to the eye. Mr Belidor will have the deſcent of 
| 3 — | | that ſlope to be one twenty - fourth part of the length; 
| 65|12.265|13.025|1 3.645] :4-185|14.654|15.082]r5.433 but this 1s undoubtedly too much, as one fiftieth part 
— | | of the length is quite ſufficient for the deſcent. 
70. 3. 11401 3.86914. 5 174.049 15.573016 01016. 400 The width commonly allowed to ſmall bridges is 30 Width, ke 
— | feet: but in large ones near great towns, thef: zo feet 
| 75]4-000[14-705}1i5 336115.965[16.480[16.9401:7.354 are allowed clear for horſes and carriages, belides a 
— 2225 banquet at each ſide for foot paſſengers of 6 to 9 feet 
80114.747]15-$42116.234116.342[r7.381117.864118.298 each, raiſed about a foot above the common road; the 
—_ arapet-walls on each fide are about 18 inches thick 
os ds Sat Bt Mb Wt Rab Ky | yy : feet high; they generally project the bridge with 
7 e eee , „ ti es a corniſh underneath ; ſometimes balluſtrades of ſtone | 
N | or iron are placed upon the parapet, as at Weſtminſter; | 
o5[11.184] 13.826|18. 772119 438 40.0 36020. 577/22 068 but this is only practiſed where a bridge of a great 
woke | length is made near the capita] of a country. | 
406. f 18.9849|19.610 40.299 20.g00|11:466/27;976 The ends of bridges open from the middle of the two 
* large arches with two wings, making an angle of 45 ; 
Explans- The firſt horizontal line expreſſes the height of the degrees with the reſt, in order to make their entrance 
tion of the | 


table, 


Piers in feet, from 6 to 24 feet, each increaſing by 3 
the firſt vertical column, the width of arches f 
to 100 feet, for every 5 feet. 

The other columns expreſs the thickneſs of piers in 
feet and decimals, according to the reſpective height at 
the head of the column, and the width of the arch a- 
oainlt it in the firſt column. 

Thus, for example, let the width of the arch be Co 
feet, and the height of the piers 12; then the number 
12.718, under 12, and againſt 60, expreſſes the thick- 
neſs of the piers, that is 12 feet, and 8.6 inches: we muſt 
obſerve again, that the length of the key- ſtone 1s 2 feet 
in an ug: - of zo feet wide; 3, 4, 5, 6, in an arch of 45, 
60, 75, 90; that of 20 feet wide, one foot 4 inches ; 
and the length of any other width is found by adding 
4 inches for every 5 feet in width. 

As this table contains the thickneſſes of piers in re- 
ſpe& to arches that are commonly uſed in practice, we 
imagined, that to carry it farther would be needleſs ; 
becauſe the difference between the thickneſs of the piers 
of any contiguous arches being but ſmall, thoſe between 
any two marked here, may be made equal to half the 
ſum of the next below and above it: thus the thickneſs 
of the piers of an arch 52 or 53 feet wide is nearly equal 
to 10.222, half the ſum of the thickneſſes 9.805 and 
10.64 of the arches 50 and 55 feet wide, when the 
height of the piers 18 6 feet. 
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more free and eaſy ; theſe wings are ſupported by the 
ſame arches of the bridge next to them being continued 
in the manner of an arch, of which one pier is much 
longer than the other. 


How the work is to be carried on. 
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As the laying the foundation of the piers is the moſt Methods 
difficult part of the whole work, it is neceſſary we ſhould lying the 


begin with an eaſy caſe, that is, when the depth of the 
water does not exceed 6 or 8 feet; and then proceed 
to thoſe which may happen in a greater depth of water. 


One of the abutments with the adjacent piers is in- By bat 
cloſed by a dyke called batardeau by the French, of a 4s. 


ſufficient width for the work, and room for the work- 
men. This batardean is made by —_ a double row 
of piles, whoſe diſtance is equal to the depth of water, 
and the piles in each row are 3 feet from each other; 
they are faſtened together on the outſide by bonds of 
6 by 4 inches: this Th done, frames of about 9 feet 
wide are placed on the infide to receive the boards 
which are to form the incloſure : the two uprights of 
theſe frames are two boards of an inch and half thick, 
ſharpened below to be driven into the 23 and fa- 
Rened together by double bonds, one below, and the 
other above, each ſeparated by the thickneſs of the up- 
rights; theſe bonds ſerve to ſlide the boards between: 

ter theſe frames have been driven into the 3 
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hard as can be, then the boards themſelves are likewiſe 
_—— griven in till they reach the firm ground underneath. 
Between every two piles tie- beams are faſtened to the 
bonds of the piles, to faſten the inſide wall to the outſide 
one; theſe tie-beams are let into the bonds and bolted 
to the adjacent piles: this being done, the bottom 1s 
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practi ce. 


cleared from the looſe ſand and vel, by a machine 
pared clay is rammed into this coffer very tight and 
firm, to prevent the water from oozing through. 
Sometimes theſe incloſures are made with piles only 
driven cloſe to each other; at others, the piles are notch- 
wg ed or dove-tailed one into the other; but the moſt uſual 
* method is to drive piles with grooves in them, 5 or 6 
\ fide, feet diſtant from each other, and boards are let down 
between them. 

This being done, pumps and other engines are uſed 
to draw the water out of the incloſure, ſo as to be 
quite dry; then the foundation 1s dg, and the ſtones 
are laid with the uſual precautions, obſerving to keep 
{ome of the engines always ſtanding, in order to draw 
out the water that may ooze through the batardeau. 

The foundation being cleared, and every thing ready 
to begin the work; a courſe of ſtones is laid, the outſide 
all round with the largeſt ſtretehers and headers that can 
be had, and the inſide filled with aſhlers well jointed, the 
whole laid in terraſs mortar : the facings are crampt 
together, and ſet in lead; and ſome cramps are alſo 
uſed to faſten the facings with the inſide. The ſame 
manner is to be obſerved throughout all the courſes to 
the height of low-water mark; after which the facings 
alone are laid in terraſs mortar, and the inſide with the 
beſt of the common ſort. When the foundation is 
carried to the height of low-water mark, or to the 
height where the arches begin, then the ſhaſt or mid- 
dle wall is to be carried up nearly to the height of the 
arches, and there left ſtanding till all the piers are fi- 
niſhed, in order that the rn Tn may be ſufficiently 

izt dry and ſettled before the arches are begun. 

Proper As the piers end generally with an arch at each end, 
- * the it is cuſtomary to lay the foundation in the ſame man- 
oy ner: which is not ſo well as to continue the baſe re&- 
angular quite to the ends of the piers, and as high as 
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129 low-water mark; both becauſe the foundation be- 
Methods of comes then ſo much broader, and alſo becauſe the 
laying the water will not be able to get under it: for when the 
* current ſets agaiuſt a flat ſurface, it drives the ſand and 

mud againſt it, ſo as to cover it entirely; whereas if a 

130 ſharp edge be preſented to the ſtream, it carries every 
By batar- thing away, and expoſes the foundation to the continual 
deaus. action of the water, which in courſe of time muſt de- 

ſtroy it. 
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After the intervals between the arches are filled up 
with ſtones laid in a regular manner without mortar, 
and the gravel is laid over them; two drains or gutters 
are to be made lengthwiſe over the bridge, one on each 
ſide next to the foot-path, about 6 feet wide and a foot 
deep; which being filled with ſmall pebble ſtones, 
ſerve to carry off the rain - water that falls on the bridge, 
and to prevent its filtering through the joints of the 
arches, as often happens. . 
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How to build in water with Corr ERS. 


Taz former method of laying the foundation by 


15 means of batardeaus is very expenſive, and often meets 


d 


like thoſe uſed by ballaſt-heavers; and then well pre- 


VV 


with great difficulties: for when the depth of water is 
8 feet or more, it is ſearcely poſſible to make the ba- 
tardeaus ſo tight as to prevent the water from oozing 
through them; and in that caſe the number of engines 
required, as well as the hands to work them, become 
very expenſive; and if part of the batardcau ſhould 
break by ſome extraordinary wind or tide, the work- 
men would be expoſed to very great danger. 

The next and beſt method therefore is to build with 
coffers, when it is practicable, ſuch as were uſed at 
Weliminſter bridge. Here the height of water was 6 
feet at a medium when loweſt, and the tide roſe about 
10 feet at a medium alſo: ſo that the greateſt depth 
of water was about 16 feet. At the place where one 
of the piers of the middle or great arch was to be, 
the workmen began to drive piles of about 13 or 14 
inches ſquare, and 34 feet long, ſhod with iron, ' ſo as 
to enter into the gravel with more eaſe, and hooped a- 
bove to prevent their ſplitting in driving them : theſe 
Piles were driven as deep as could be done, which was 
13 or 14 feet below the ſurface of the bed of the river, 
and 7 feet diſtant from each other, parallel to the ſhort 
ends of the pier, and at about 3o feet diſtant from 
them : the number of theſe piles was 34, and their in- 
tent to prevent any veſſels or * from approaching 
the work, and in order to hinder boats from paſſing be- 
tween them, booms were placed ſo as to riſe and fall 
with the water. 

This being done, the ballaſt- men began to dig the 
foundation under the water, of about 6 feet deep, and 
5 wider all round than the intended coffer was to be, 
with an eaſy ſlope to prevent the ground from falling 
in: in order to prevent the current from waſhing the 
ſand into the pit, ſhort grooved piles were driven before 
the two ends and part of the ſides, not above 4 feet high- 
er than low-water mark, and about 15 feet diſtant from 
the coffer : between theſe piles, rovs of boards were let 
into the groves down to the bed of the river and fixed 
there. 

The bottom of the coffer was made of a ſtrong grate, 
conſiſting of two rows of large timbers, the one long- 
wiſe, and the other croſswiſe, bolted together with 
wooden trunnels, ten feet wider than the intended foun- 
dation. The ſides of the coffer were made of fir tim- 
bers laid horizontally cloſe one over another, pinned with 
oaken trunnels, and framed together at the corners, 
excepting at the two ſaliant angles, where they were 
ſecured with proper irons, ſo that the one half might be 
looſened from the other if it ſhould be thought neceſ- 
ſary ; theſe fides were lined on the inſide as well as on 
the outſide with three-inch planks placed vertically; 
the thickneſs of thoſe ſides was 18 inches at the bot- 
tom, reduced to 15 above, and they were 16 feet high ; 
beſides, knee timbers were bolted at the angles, in or- 
der to ſecure them in the ſtrongeſt manner. The ſides 
were faitened to the bottom by 28 pieces of timber on 
the outſide, and 18 within, called raps, about 8 inches 
broad, and 3 or 4 inches thick, reaching and lap- 
ping over the ends of the ſides : the lower part of theſe 
{traps had one fide cut dove-tail faſhion, in order to 
ſit the mortiſes made near the edge of the bottom to re- 
ceive them, and were kept in their ꝓlaces by iron 
wedges ; which being drawn out when the ſides were 
to be taken away, gave liberty to clear the {traps from 
the mortiſes. 

Before 
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Before the coffer was launched, the foundation was 
examined, in order to know whether it was level; for 
which purpoſe ſeveral gauges were made, each of which 
conſiſted of a {tone of about 15 inches ſquare, and 3 
thick, with a wooden pole in the middle of about 18 
feet long. The foundation being levelled and the cof- 
fer fixed directly over the place with cables faſtened to 
the adjacent piles, the maſons laid the firſt courſe of 
the ftones for the foundation within it ; which being fi- 
niſhed, a ſluice made in the fide was opened near the 


time of low-water ; on which the coffer ſunk to the 


bottom; and if it did not ſet level, the ſluice was ſhut, 
and the water pumpt out, ſo as to make it float till 
ſuch time as the foundation was levelled : then the ma- 


{ons crampt the ftones of the firſt courſe, and laid a ſe- 


eond; which being likewiſe crampt, a third courſe was 
laid: then the fluice being opened again, proper care 
was taken that the coffer thould ſettle in its due place. 
The ſtone-work being thus raiſed to within two Let of 
the common low-water mark, about two hours before 
low-water the fluice was ſhut, and the water pumped 
out fo far as that the maſons could lay the next courſe 
of ſtone, which they continued to do till the water was 
rifen ſo high as to make it unſafe to proceed any far- 
ther: then they left off the work, and opened the ſluice 
to let in the water. 'T'hus they continued to work night 
and day at low-water, till they had carried their work 


ſome feet higher than the low-water mark: after this, 


the ſides of the coffer were loofened from the bottom, 
which made them float; and then were carried aſhore 
to be fixed to another bottom, in order to ſerve for the 
next pier. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the coffer being no higher 
than 16 feet, which is equal to the greateſt depth of 
water, and the foundation being 6 feet under the bed 
of the river; the coffer was therefore 6 feet under wa- 
ter when the tide was in; but being loaded with three 
courſes of ſtones, and well ſecured with ropes faſtened 
to the piles, it could not move from its place. By ma- 
king it no higher, much labour and expence were ſa- 
ved; yet it anſwered the intent full as well as if it had 
been high enough to reach above the higheſt flood. 

The pier being thus carried on above low- water 
mark, the maſons finiſhed the reſt of it during the in- 
tervals of the tides in the uſual way; and after all the 
Piers and abutments were finiſhed in a like manner, the 
arches were begun and completed as mentioned before: 
the whole bridge was built in about ſeven years, with- 
out any accidents happening either in the work or to 
the workmen, which is ſeldom the cafe in works of this 
nature. | 

It may be obſerved, that all the piers were built 
with ſolid Portland ſtone, ſome of which weighed four 
tons. The arch-ſtones were likewiſe of the — ſort: 
but the reſt of the maſonry was finiſhed with Kentiſh 
rag-/tones ; and the paths for foot paſſengers were paved 
with purbec, which is the hardeſt ſtone to be had in 
England, excepting Plymouth marbl<c. 

his method of building bridges is certainly the ea- 

ſieſt and cheapeſt that can be thought of, but cannot 
be uſed in many cafes : when the foundation is fo bad 
as not to be depended upon without being piled, or the 
depth of water is very great, with a ſtrong current and 
no tide, it cannot then e practiſed. For, if piles are 
to be uſed, it will be next to impoſſible to cut them off 


. 


the grating or bottom of the coffer will not be equally 
ſupported, whereby the foundation becomes precarious: 
neither can they be cut off all together; for piles are 
to be driven as far as the bottom of the coffer extends, 
which at Weſtminiſter bridge was 27 feet; the ſaw 
muſt have three feet play, which makes the total length 
of the ſaw zo feet; now if either the water is deeper 
than it 1s there, or the arches are wider, the ſaw muſt 
ſtill be longer; ſo that tlis method is impracticable in 
any ſuch caſes. | 

In a great depth of water that has a ſtrong current 
and no tide, the coffers muſt reach above the water, 
which makes them very Expenſive, and unweildly to 
manage, as well as very difficult to be ſecured in their 
_ and kept ſteady : ſo that there is no probabi- 
ity of uſing them in ſuch a caſe. 


In ſome cafes, when there is a great depth of water, Ru 


Part Il. 
in the ſame level five or fix feet below the bed of the Pg 
river, notwithitanding that ſaws have been invented for — 
that purpoſe: becauſe if they are cut off ſeparately, it 
will be a hard matter to do it ſo nicely that the one ſhall 
not exceed the other in ＋ and if this is not done, 
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and the bed of the river is tolerably level, or where it thod, 


can be made ſo by any contrivance, a very ſtrong frame 
of timber about four times as large as the baſe of the 
piers may be let down with ſtones upon it round the 
edges to make it fink : after fixing it level, piles muſt 
be driven about it to keep it in its place; and then the 
foundation may be laid in coffers as before, which are 
to be kept ſteady by means of ropes tied to the piles. 

This method has frequently been uſed in Ruſſia; 
and though the bed of the river 1s not very ſolid, yet 
ſuch a grate, when once well ſettled with the weight of 
the pier upon it, will be as firm as if piles had been 
driven under the foundation; but to prevent the water 
from gulling under the foundation, and to ſecure it a- 

inſt all accidents, a row of dove-tail piles mult be dri- 
ven quite round the grating: this precaution being ta- 
ken, the foundation will be as ſecure as any that can be 
made. | 


The French engineers make uſe of another method French me 
in raifing the foundations of maſonry under water; thed 


which is, to drive a row of piles round the intended 
place, nearer to, or farther from each other, according 
as the water is more deep or ſhallow : theſe piles, being 
ſtrongly bound together in ſeveral places with hori- 
zontal tie-beams, — to ſupport a row of dove-tail 

iles driven within them: when this is done, and all 
well ſecured according to the nature of the ſituation and 
circumſtances, they 43 the foundation by means of a 
machine with ſcoops, invented for that purpoſe, until 
they come to a ſolid bed of gravel or clay ; or if the 


bed of the river is of a ſoft conſiſtence to a great depth, 


it is dug only to about 6 feet, and a grate of timber is 
laid upon it, which is well ſecured with piles driven 
into the oppoſite corners of each ſquare, not minding 
whether they exceed the upper ſurface of the grate 
much or little. 

When the foundation is thus prepared, they make a 
kind of mortar called Beton, which conſiſts of twelve 
parts of pozolano or Dutch terraſs, fix of good ſand, 
nine of unſlaked lime the beſt that can be had, thir- 
teen of ftone ſplinters not exceeding the bigneſs of an 
egg, and three parts of tile-duſt, or cinders, or elle 


ſcales of iron out of a forge : this being well worked 
together 
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together muſt be left ſtanding for about 24 hours, or 
it becomes ſo hard as not to be ſeparated without 


This mortar being thus prepared, they throw into 


the coffer a bed of ruble-ſtone, not very large, and 
ſpread them all over the bottom as nearly level as they 
can; then they ſink a box full of this hard mortar, 
broken into pieces, till it come within a little of the 
bottom; the box is ſo contrived as to be overſet or 
turned upfide down at any depth; which being done, 
the pieces of mortar ſoften, and fo fill up the vacant 
ſpaces between the ſtones ; by theſe means they ſink 
as much of it as will form a bed of about twelve inches 
deep all over : then they throw in another bed of ſtone, 
and continue alternately to throw one of mortar and one 
of ſtone till the work approaches near the ſurface of the 
water where it is levelled, and then the reſt is finiſhed 
with ſtones in the uſual manner. 


Mr Belidor ſays, in the ſecond part of his hydrau- 


lics, vol. ii. p. 188, that Mr Milet de Montville ha- 
ving filled a coffer, containing 27 cubic feet, with ma- 
ſonry made of this mortar, and ſunk it into the ſea, it 
was there left ſtanding for two months, and when it 
was taken out again it was harder than ſtone itſelf. 


We have hitherto mentioned ſuch fituations only 


where the ground is of a ſoft nature: but where it is 
rocky and uneven, all the former methods prove inef- 
fectual; nor indeed has there yet been any one propo- 
ſed which can be always uſed upon ſuch occaſions, e- 
ſpecially in a 
is not ſo deep but that the unevenneſs of the rock can 
be perceived by the eye, piles ſtrongly ſhod with iron 
may be raiſed and let fall down, by means of a machine, 
upon the higher parts, ſo as to break them off piece by 
piece, till the foundation is tolerably even, eſpecially 
when the rock is not very hard ; which being done ei- 
ther this or any other way that can be thought of, a 
coffer is made without any bottom, which is let down and 
well ſecured, ſo as not to move from its place: to make 
it fink, heavy ſtones ſhould be fixed on the outſide ; 
then ſtrong mortar and ſtones muſt be thrown into it; 
and if the foundation is once brought to a level, large 
hewn ſtones may be let down fo as to lie flat and even: 
by theſe means the work may be carried on quite up 
to the ſurface of the water. 
deep, or the rock fo hard as not to be levelled, the 
foundation muſt be ſounded, ſo as to get nearly the ri- 
lings and fallings; then the lower 
muſt be cut nearly in the ſame manner, and the reſt fi- 
niſhed as before. It muſt however be obſerved, that we 
ſuppoſe a poſſibility of finkin 
this cannot be done, no met 

anſwer, 


ar depth of water. When the water 


But when the water is ſo 
part of the coffer 


a coffer; but where 
that we know of will 


mult have been exceeding great, yet it becomes more 
extraordinary by the river's being very rapid, and its 


1 


bottom of a ſoft nature: where the bridge was built, 
was the narroweſt part of the river thereabout, for in 
moſt others it is double or treble this breadth; and al- 
though on this account it became ſo much the deeper 
and the more rapid, yet no other place was ſo ſuitable 
for this undertaking. The arches were afterwards 
broken down by Adrian; but the piers are ſtill remain- 
ing, which ſeem as it were to teſtify that there is no- 
thing which human ingenuity is not able to effect.“ 
The whole length then of this bridge was 1590 yards; 
ſome authors add, that it was built in one ſummer, and 
that Apollodorus of Damaſcus was the architect, who 
left behind him a deſcription of this great work. 
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Where ſtone bridges cannot be erected on account Wooden 
of the expence, very ftrong and durable ones may be bridges. 


conſtructed of wood: in which caſe, they ought to be 
fo framed, as that all the parts may preſs upon one a- 
nother like the arch of a ſtone bridge; and thus, in- 
ſtead of being weakened by great weights paſſing over 
them, they will become the ſtronger. How this is 
to be accompliſhed, will be better underſtood from 
3] Plate XXXIX. fig. 3. which repreſents a wooden 
bridge conſtructed > of this manner, than it can be 
by any deſcription. 


2. Of HAN BOURS. 


Ix theſe, the firſt thing to be conſidered is the ſitua- d 


tion; which may be ſome large creek or baſon of wa- proper for 
harbours, 


ter, in or near the place where the harbour is intended to 
be made, or at the entrance of a large river, or near the 
ſea: for a harbour ſhould never be dug entirely out of 
dry land, unleſs upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, 
where it 18 impoſſible to do otherwiſe, and yet a har- 
bour is abſolutely neceſſary. When a proper place is 
found, before it is fixed upon, it muſt be conſidered 
whether ſhips can lie there ſafe in ſtormy weather, e- 
ſpecially when thoſe winds blow which are moſt dan- 
gerous upon that coaſt ; whether there be any hills, ri- 
ſing ground, or high buildings, that will cover it; ia 
theſe caſes, the ſituation is very proper: but if there be 
nothing already that will cover the ſhips, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved whether any covering can be made at a moderate 
expence, otherwiſe it would be uſeleſs to build a har- 
bour there. | | 

The next thing to be conſidered is, whether there be 
a ſufficient depth of water for ay ſhips to enter with 
ſafety, and lie there without touching the ground; and 
if not, whether the entrance and inſide might not be 
made deeper at a moderate expence: or, in caſe a ſuffi- 
cient depth of water is not to be had for large ſhips, 
whether the harbour would not be uſeful for ſmall mer- 
chantment ; for ſuch a one is often of great advantage, 
when ſituated upon a coaſt much frequented by ſmall 


coaſting veſſels. 
The form of the harbour muſt be determined in ſuch 


a manner, that the ſhips which come in when it is 


ſtormy weather may he ſafe, and ſo as there may be 
ſufficient room for as many as pals that way: the 
depths of water where the piers are to be built muſt 
be taken at every 10, 15, or 20 feet diſtance, and 
marked upon piles driven here and there, in order that 
the workmen may be directed in laying the foundation. 


40 


This being done, it muſt be conſidered what Kind of Materials. 


materials are to be uſed, whether ſtone, brick, or wood. 


When ftones are to be had at a moderate price, they 


ought 


2 — 
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PraQtice. ought to be preferred, - becauſe the work will be much 
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ſtronger, more laſting, and need fewer repairs, than if 
made with any other materials: but when ſtones are 
ſcarce, and the expence becomes greater than what 18 
allowed for building the harbour, the foundation may 
be made of ſtone as high as low-water mark, and the 
reft finiſhed with brick. If this manner of buildin 
ſhould (till be too expenſive, wood muſt be uſed ; that 
is, piles are driven as cloſe as is thought neceſſary, 
which being faſtened together by croſs-bars, and cover- 
ed with ſtrong oaken planks, form a kind of coffer, 
which is filled with all kinds of ſtones, chalk, and 
ſhingles. ; 

he manner of laying the foundation in different 

depths of water, and in various foils, requires particu- 
lar methods to be followed. When the water 1s very 
deep, the French throw in a 4 quantity of ſtones at 
random, ſo as to form a much larger baſe than would 
be required upon dry land; this they continue to with- 
in 3 or 4 feet of the ſurface of the water, where they lay 
the ſtones in a regular manner, till the foundation 1s 
raiſed above the water: they then lay a great weight 
of ſtones upon it, and let it ſtand during the winter to 
ſettle; as likewiſe to ſee whether it is firm, and reſiſts 
the force of the waves and winds : after that, they fi- 
niſh the ſuperſtructure with large {tones in the uſual 
manner. 

As this method requires a great quantity of ſtones, 
it can be practiſed only in places where ſtones are in 
plenty; and therefore the following one is much pre- 
ferable. A coffer is made with dove-tail piles of about 
30 yards long, and as wide as the thickneſs of the 
foundation is to be; then the ground is dug and level- 

led, and the wall is built with the beſt mortar. 

As ſoon as the mortar 1s tolerably dry, thoſe piles 
at the end of the wall are drawn out, the ſide- rows are 
continued to about 3o yards farther, and the end in- 
cloſed ; then the foundation 1s cleared, and the ſtones 
laid as before. But it muſt be obſerved, that the end 
of the foundation finiſhed 1s left rough, in order that 
the part next to it may incorporate with it in a proper 
manner ; but if it is not very dry, it will incline that 
way of itſelf, and bind with the mortar that is thrown 
in next to it : this method is continued till the whole 
pier is entirely finiſhed, 

It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that the piers are not 
made of one continued ſolid wall ; becauſe in deep wa- 
ter it would be too expenſive : for which reaſon, two 
walls are built parallel to each other, and the interval 
between them is filled up with ſhingle, chalk, and ſtone. 
As theſe walls are in danger of being thruſt out or over- 
ſet, by the corps in the middle, together with the great 
weight laid at times on the pier, they are tied or bound 
together by croſs-walls at every 30 or 40 yards diſtance, 
by which they ſupport each other in a firm and ſtrong 
manner. 

In a country where there 1s a-great plenty of ſtones, 
piles may be driven in as deep as they will go, at about 
two or three feet diſtance; and when the | SS" 5 18 
ſunk and levelled, large ſtones may be let down, which 
will bed themſelves: but care muſt be taken to lay them 
cloſe, and ſo as to have no two joints over each other; 

Another and when the wall is come within reach, the ſtones muſt 
method be crampt together. 


with collers. Another method practiſed, is to build in coffers much 
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after the ſame manner as has been done in building the Prag; 

piers of Weſtminſter-bridge ; but as in this caſe the 
ends of the coffers are left in the wall, and prevent their 
joining ſo well as to be water: tight, the water that pe- 
netrates through and enters into the corps may occa- 
ſion the wall to burſt and to tumble down. Another 
inconveniency ariſing from this manner of building is, 
that as there are but few places without worms, which 
will deſtroy wood where-ever they can find it; by their 
means the water is let into the pier, and conſequently 
makes the work liable to the ſame accident as has been 
mentioned above. . 

To prevent theſe inconveniences, the beſt method is, Ruſlan g. 
to take the wood away, and joggle the ends of the walls thod. 
together with large ſtones, pouring terraſs-mortar into 
the joints; when this is done, the water between the 
two walls may be pumpt out, and the void ſpace filled 
up with ftone and ſhingle as uſual: or if theſe joggles 
cannot be made water- tight, ſome dove-tail piles muſt 
be driven at each end as coſe to the wall as can be done, 
and a ftrong fail-cloth put on the outſide of them, 
which, when the water is pumpt out, will ſtick ſo cloſe 
to the piles and wall, that no water can come in. This 
method is commonly uſed in Ruſſia. 100 

The thickneſs of a pier depends on two conſidera- Thickteß 
tions: it ought to be both ſuch as may be able to reſiſt of picn, 
the ſhock of the waves in ſtormy weather; and alſo to 
be of a ſufficient breadth above, that ſhips may be la- 
den or unladen whenever it is thought neceſſary. Now, 
becauſe the ſpecific gravity of ſea-water is about one 
half that of brick, = | as 2 to 5 in compariſon of ſtone; 
and ſince the preſſure of ſtagnated water againſt any 
ſurface is equal to the weight of a priſm of water whoſe 
altitude is the length of that ſurface, and whoſe baſe is 
a right angled iſofceles triangle, each of the equal fides 
being equal to the depth of the water; therefore a pier 
built with bricks, whoſe thickneſs is equal to the depth 
of the water, will weigh about four times as much as 
the preſſure of the water againſt it; and one of ſtone of 
the — breadth, about 6 times and a quarter as much. 
Now this is not the force to be conſidered, ſince this 
preſſure is the ſame within as without the pier: but it 
is that force with which the waves ſtrike againſt the 
piers, and that depends on the weight and velocity of 
the waves, which can hardly be determined; becauſe 
they vary according to the different depths of water, 
the diſtance from the ſhore, and according to the tides, 
winds, and other cauſes. Conſequently the proper thick- 
neſs of the piers cannot be determined by any other 
means than by experience. 

Practitioners ſuppoſe, that if the thickneſs of a pier 
is equal to the depth of the water, it is ſufficient; but 
for a greater ſecurity they allow 2, 3, or 4 feet more. 
This might probably do, if piers were built with ſolid 
ſtones crampt together; but as this is hardly ever the 
caſe, and on the contrary, as the inſide is filled up with 
ſhingle, chalk, or other looſe materials, their rule is 
not to be depended upon: beſides it makes the ſpace 
above too narrow for lading and unlading the ſhips, 
unleſs in a great depth of water; ſo that it does not ap- 
pear that their method can be followed, excepting in a 
very few caſes where the water has but very little mo- 
tion. | 
When ſtone can be had, no other materials ſhould be 
uſed, becauſe they being of a larger bulk than brick, 
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prattice. will better refiſt the waves by their own weight, till 

— ſuch time as the mortar is grown hard; for after this 
is effected, brick will refiſt better againſt the action of 
ſca- water than ſoft ſtones. 

The wall mult be built with terraſs mortar from the 
bottom to the height of low- water mark, and the reſt 
finiſhed with cinder or tile-duſt mortar, which has been 
found ſufficiently good in thoſe places where the wall 1s 
wet and dry alternately. The upper part of the pier 
ſhould be paved with flat hewn ſtones laid in ſtrong 
mortar, in order to prevent any water from penetra- 
ting into it: iron rings ought alſo to be fixed here and 
there at proper diſtances, to faſten the ſhips, and pre- 
vent them from ſtriking againſt the pier when agitated 
by the waves, 
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Military ARCHITECTURE, the ſame with what is o- 
therwiſe called fortification. See FORT1FICATION. 
' See ShiP- Naval ARCHITECTURE, the art of building ſhips “. 
. ARCHITALASSUS, or admiral-ſhell, a ſynoni- 
me of a ſpecies of voluta. See VoLuTa. 
ARCHITRAVE, in architecture, that part of a 
column which lies immediately upon the capital, being 
gte Archi- the loweſt member of the entablature *. 
Kfure,n%go. Over a chimney, this member is called the mantle- 


1 32. g piece ; and over doors or windows, the hyperthyron. 


ARCHIVAULT, in architecture, implies the in- 
ner contour of an arch, or a band adorned with mould- 
ings, running over the faces of the arch- ſtones, and 
bearing upon the impoſts. It has only a ſingle face in 
the Tuſcan order, two faces crowned in the Doric and 
Ionic, and the ſame mouldings as the architrave in the 
Corinthian and Compoſite. 

ARCHIVE, or Archives, an apartment in which 
are depoſited the records, charters, and other papers of 
a ſtate or community. 


ARCHMARSHAL, the grand marſhal of the em- 

pire, a dignity belonging to the elector of Saxony. 
t  ARCHONS, in Grecian antiquity, were magiſtrates 
Te the ar. appointed after the death of Codrus *. They were cho- 
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b we Allica. ſen from the moſt illuſtrious families, till the time of 
0 Ariſtides, who got a law paſſed, by which it was en- 
5 acted, that, in electing theſe magiſtrates, leſs regard 
ſhould be paid to birth than to merit. 
The tribunal of the archons was compoſed of nine 
officers. The firſt was properly the archon; by whoſe 
name the year of his adminiſtration was diſtinguiſhed. 
er The title of the ſecond was ing; that of the third, 
_ pelemarchus e to theſe were added ſix theſmothete. 
- Theſe magiſtrates, elected by the ſcrutiny of beans, 
id were obliged to prove, before their reſpective tribes, 
N that they had rung both in their father's and their 
th mother's fide, for three deſcents, from citizens of A- 
Vo thens. They were likewiſe to prove that they were at- 
= tached to the worſhip of Apollo, the tutelary god of 
bs, their country; that they had in their houſe an altar 
p- conſecrated to Apollo; and that they had been reſpect- 
2 fully obedient to their parents; an important and ſa- 
. cred part of their character, which promiſed that they 
would be faithful ſervants to their country. They 
be were likewiſe to prove, that they had ſerved in a mili- 
ck, tary capacity the number of years which the republic 


N every citizen: and this qualilication gave 
OL. I. 
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Wooden fenders or piles ſhould be driven at the in- Practice. 


ſide cloſe to the wall, and crampt to it with iron, to 
prevent the ſhips from touching them, and from being 
worn by the continual motion. Where the ſea breaks 
againſt the piers with great violence, breakers ſhould 
be made at proper diſtances; that is, two rows of piles 
are driven nearly at right angles to the piers for the 
length of about 12 or 15 feet, and at about 8 or 10 
feet diſtant from each other; and then another to join 
the two former: theſe piles being covered with planks, 
and the inſide being filled with ſhingle and ruble-ſtones, 
then the top is paved with ſtones of about a foot in 
length, ſet Jong-wiſe to prevent the waves from tear- 
ing them up. This precaution is abſolutely neceſſary 
where the water ruſhes in very ſtrongly. 


— . 1 — 
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the ſtate experienced officers; for they were not al- 
lowed to quit the army till they were forty years old. 
Their fortune too, of which they were to inform thoſe 
before whom they were examined, was a warrant for 
their fidelity. : 

After the commiſſioners, who were appointed to in- 
quire into their character and other requilites, had 
made a report of them, they were then to ſwear that 
they would maintain the Jaws ; which * if they 
neglected, they engaged to ſend to Delphi a ſtatue of 
the weight of their bodies. According to a law of So- 
lon, if an archon got drunk, be was condemned to pay 
a heavy fine, and ſometimes even puniſhed with death. 
Such magiſtrates as the Athenian archons were well 
entitled to reſpect. Hence it was eternal infamy to in- 
ſult them; and hence Demoſthenes obſerved, that to 
treat the theſmothetæ with diſreſpect, was to ſhow diſ- 
reſpect to the republic. 

Another qualification indiſpenſably required of the 
ſecond officer of this tribunal, who was called the 4g, 


was, that he had married the daughter of an Athenian 


Citizen, and that he had eſpouſed her a virgin. This 
was exacted of him, ſays Demoſthenes, becauſe part of 
his duty was to facrifice to the gods, jointly with his 
wife, who, inſtead of appeaſing, would have irritated 
them, if ſhe had not poſſeſſed both thoſe honours. 

The inquiry into the private title of the nine archons 
was very ſevere; and this attention was the more ne- 
ceſſary, as they had a right to take a ſeat in the Are- 
opagus, after they had quitted their office, and given 
an account of their adminiſtration. 

When any obſcurity occurred in the laws, relative to 
religion and the worſhip of the gods, the interpretation 
was ſubmitted to the tnbunal of the archons. 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that Solon, whoſe aim was to make 
his people happy, and who found their government in 
his time ariſtocratical, by the election of the nine ar- 
chons, who were annual magiſtrates, tempered their 
power, by eſtabliſhing the privilege of appealing from 
them to the people, called by lot to 12 their ſuffrage, 
after having taken the oath of the Heliaſtz, in a place 
near the panathenæum, where Hiſſus had formerly 
calmed a ſedition of the people, and bound them to 
peace by an oath. 

The archons were the principal officers, not only in 
civil, but likewiſe in ſacred matters, and eſpecially in 
the myſteries of Bacchus. The archons, however, 
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civil affairs; yet they preſided at the great feaſts, and 
held the firſt rank there. Hence they are ſometimes 
Riled prie/ts. 

ARCHONTICI, in chureh-hiitory, a branch of 
Valentinians, who maintained that the world was not 
created by God, but by angels called Archontes. 

ARCHTREASURER, the great treaſurer of the 
German empire, a dignity belonging to the duke of 
Brunſwick, king of Great Britain. 

ARCHYTAS of Tarentum, a philoſopher of the 
Pythagorean ſect, and famous for being the maſter of 
Plato, Eudoxas, and Philolaus, lived about 408 years 
before Chriſt. He was an excellent mathematician, 
particularly in that part of the ſcience which regards me- 
chanics : he 1s ſaid to have made a wooden pigeon that 
could fly, and to be the firſt that brought down ma- 
thematics to common uſes. He is ſaid to be the in- 
ventor of the ten categories. He aſſerted, that God 
was the beginning, the ſupporter, and the end, of all 
things. There are two epiſtles preſerved in Diogenes 
Laertius, one from Archytas to Plato, and another 
from Plato to Archytas. He acquired great reputa- 
tion in his legiſlative capacity. He likewiſe command- 
ed the army — times, and was never defeated ; but 
was at laſt caſt away in the Adriatic Sea, and thrown 
upon the coaſt of Apulia. | 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE, a ſmall handſome town of 
France, in Champagne, ſeated on the river Aube. E. 
Long. 4. 15. N. Lat. 48. 40. 

ARCO, a ſtrong town and caſtle in the Trentin, 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, It was taken by 
the Kon in 1703, and abandoned ſoon after. It 
ftands on the river Sarca, near the north extremity of 
the lake Garda, E. Long. 9. 55. N. Lat. 45. 52. 

ARCONA, a ſtrong town ſituated on the iſland of 
Rugen in the Baltic. It ſtood on a high promontory, 
with the caſt, north, and ſouth ſides defended by ſteep 
and lofty precipices, and the weſt by a wall fifty feet 
high, proportionably thick, and ſecured by a deep and 
broad ditch. It was, however, taken and ruined, in 
1168, by Valdemar king of Denmark. One of the 
conditions impoſed by the conqueror was, that the in- 
habitants ſhould deſtroy a temple they had erected to 
St Vitis, and deliver up the vaſt treaſure belonging to 
this tutelary ſaint. Another was, that they ſhould pay 
40 ſilver yckes for oxen, by way of tribute, and enter 
as ſoldiers in the Daniſh ſervice when called upon. 

ARCOS, a ſtrong city of Andaluſia, in Spain, 
ſeated on a high craggy rock, at the bottom of which 
runs the Guadeleto. Its ſtrength lies not only in its 
fituation, but in the works erected for its defence, 
and it is inacceſſible on every fide but one. The go- 
vernor reſides in an old caſtle, from whence there is a 
delightful proſpect, which extends very far into the 
neighbouring country. W. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 
36. 40. | 

ARCTIC, in aſtronomy, an epithet given to the 
north pole; and likewiſe to a circle of the ſphere, pa- 
rallel to the equator, and twenty-three degrees thirty 
minutes diſtant from the north pole. 

ARCTICA, in ornithology, a ſynonime of a ſpecies 
of larus. See Larvus. 

ARCTIUM, Burpock ; a genus of the polygamia 
*qualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of plants. 
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Speciet, &c, Of this genus there are three ſpec] 
the = or common n the tomentolum, ng "I 
the perſonata. All theſe are troubleſome weeds, ſo re. Atcuaticn, 
quire no direction for their culture. The roots, how. 
ever, laſt but two years; and therefore they are more 
eafily deſtroyed than ſuch weeds as have perennial 
roots. The tender ſtems of the common kind, depri. 
ved of the bark, may be boiled and eat like ſparagus. 
When raw, they are good with oil and vinegar. | mn 
cateh bats by throwing the prickly heads of this ſpecies 
up into the air. Cows and goats eat this herb; ſhe 
and horſes refuſe it; ſwine are not fond of it. — This 
ſpecies is alſo uſed medicinally. The ſeeds have a bit- 
teriſh ſubacrid taſte: they are recommended as very ef. 
ficacious diuretics, given either in the form of emulſion, 
or in powder to the quantity of a dram. The roots taſte 
ſweetiſh, with a ſlight auſterity and bitteriſhneſs; they 
are eſteemed aperient, diuretic, and ſudorific; and ſaid 
to act without irritation, ſo as to be ſafely ventured up- 
on in acute diſorders *. * See Mat. 

ARCTOTIS, a genus of the polygamia neceſſaria i Mtv, 
order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of plants, It * 
is commonly called anemoſpermos, from the reſemblance 
of its ſeeds to thoſe of the anemone. 

Species. Of this genus there are 11 ſpecies, all of 

them natives of Ethiopia, or the Cape of Good Hope. 
Of theſe the anguſtifolia, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
the aſpera, with wing-thaped woolly leaves, are moſt 
remarkable for their beauty, having rays of a fine yel 
low or deep gold colour. They flower in May and 
June. 

Culture. All the ſpecies of arctotis may be propa- 
gated by cuttings ; which ſhould be frequently renew- 
ed, as the old plants are ſubje& to decay in winter, 
They may be — in any of the ſummer months, 
in a bed of light freſh earth; obſerving to ſhade them 
from the ſun, until they have taken root. They may 
then be planted in pots filled with earth of the ſame 
kind, ſetting them in a ſhady place until the plants are 
ſettled in their new earth; after which, they ſhould be 
expofed to the open air until the latter end of October, 
or longer, if the weather is favourable, when they mult 
be removed into the green houſe. They will require to 
be ſhifted into other pots, at leaſt two or three times 
every ſummer; and the pots ſhould be frequently remo- 
ved, to prevent the plants from ſtriking their roots 
through the holes. | 

ARCTURUS, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude in the conſtellation Arctophylax, or 
Bootes. See Books. 

Arcturus riſes on the firſt day of September, and 
ſets on the thirteenth day of May; and has been ſup- 

ſed rarely to appear without bringing ſome ſtorm. 

ARCUAT ION, in gardening, the method of rai- 
ſing trees by layers, which is done in the following 
manner: 

Strong mother- plants or ſtools muſt be planted in a 
clear border, and in a ſtraight line, about ſix feet a- 
ſunder. When theſe have ſhot five or ſix main branch- 
es from the root, and as many collateral branches, the 
former muſt be bent to the ground, and there faſtened. 
The ſmall branches muſt be covered three inches deep 
upon the joints, and have a large baſon of earth made 
round them to hold the water. 

About the middle of September, they may be open- 
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ed, and, if they have taken root, may be immediately 
removed into the nurſery ; but if they have not ſuffi- 
ciently extended their roots, they muſt be ſuffered to 
remain till the ſpring, and then tranſplanted. 

ARCUT IO, a machine conſiſting of hoops, uſed 
in Florence by nurſes, in order to prevent the child 
from being overlaid. Every nurſe 1s obliged to lay 
her child in an arcutio, under the pain of excommuni- 
cation, 

ARDAMON, or Azvama, in antiquity, a veſſel 
of water placed at the door of a perſon deceaſed, till 
the time of burial, as a token that the family was in 
mourning, and to ſerve to ſprinkle and purify perſons 
as they came out of the houſe. | 

ARDASSES, the coarſeſt of all the filks in Perſia. 

ARDEA, in ornithology, a genus of the order of 

ralle. The general characters of this order are theſe: 
The bill is ſtraight, ſharp, long, and ſomewhat com- 
preſſed, with a furrow that runs from the noftrils to- 
wards the point; the noſtrils are linear; and the feet 
have four toes. Under this genus Linnzus compre- 
hends the grus or crane, the ciconia or ſtork, and the 
ardea or heron, of other authors. 

The firſt ſpecies is the pavonia, or crowned crane, 
which has an ere& briftly creſt, with the temples and 
two wattles naked. The bead is black; the creſt is 
yellowiſh, and tipped with black at the top ; the wings 
are white ; and the feathers of the tail black, and of 
an equal length. It is a native of Africa. 

2. The grus, or common crane of Engliſh authors, 
has a bes] papillous crown ; the prime feathers of the 
wings are black; the body is aſh-coloured ; the prime 
feathers of the tail are ragged. It is a native of Eu- 
rope and Africa, It winters in Lithuania and Podo- 
lia: Trans Pontum fugat, et terris immittit apricis. 
Virg. This bird commonly reſts upon one foot. —This 
ſpecies ſeems to have been formerly a native of Bri- 
tain; as we find in Willoughby, page 52. that there 
was a penalty of twenty pence for deſtroying an egg 
of this bird ; and Mr Ray informs us, that in his time 
they were found during the winter in large flocks in 
Lincolnſhire and Cambridgeſhire : but at preſent the 
habitants of thoſe counties are ſcarcely acquainted with 
them ; ſo that theſe birds ſeem now to have forſaken 
our iſland. 

3. The Americana, or hooping crane of Edwards, 
13 a native of America : 'The crown of the head and 
temples are naked and papillous ; the forehead, nape 
of the neck, and prime wing-feathers, are black; 
but the body is white : The under part of the head, 
as far as the lower chap, is red; the beak is yellowiſh, 
and jagged at the point ; the feet are red, and the 
Early in the ſpring great 
raultitudes of them frequent the lower parts of the ri- 
vers near the ſea, and return to the mountains in the 
lummer. They make a remarkable hooping noiſe. 

4. The ciconia, or white ſtork of Ray, \ — naked 
eye-balls, and black prime wing-feathers. The ſkin be- 
low the feathers, as alſo the beak, feet, and claws, are 
of a blood-colour. It is a native of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa; but is ſeldom or never to be met with in 
Italy. The ciconia feeds upon amphibious animals. 
it is ſuch an enemy to ſerpents, that it is reckoned almoſt 
à crime to kill a ſtork. From this favourable treatment, 
they are ſeen in Holland and the Low Countries walk- 
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ing unconcerned in the middle of the ſtreets. Storks 
are birds of paſſage; they ſpend the ſummer in Eu- 
rope, and diſappear all at once, and go off to Egypt, 
Ethiopia, &c. before winter, and do not return till 
about the middle of March. : 

5. The major, or common heron, has a black creſt 
depending from the back part of the head, an aſh-co- 
loured body, and a black line and belt on the neck and 
breaſt. It is a native of Europe. This bird is re- 
markably light in proportion to its bulk, ſcarce weigh- 
ing three pounds and a half: the length is three feet 
two inches; the breadth five feet four inches. The 
body is very ſmall, and always lean ; and the ſkin ſcarce 
thicker than what is called gol/d-beater*s in. It mult 
be capable of bearing a long abſtinence, as its food, 
which is fiſh and frogs, cannot be readily got at all 
times. It commits great devaſtation in our ponds ; 
but being unprovided with webs to ſwim, nature has 
furniſhed it with very long legs to wade atter its prey. 
It perches and builds in trees, and ſometimes in high 
cliffs over the ſea, commonly in company with others, 
like rooks. It makes its neſt of ſticks, lines it with wool ; 
and lays five or fix large eggs of a pale green colour. 
During incubation, the male paſſes much of its time 
perched bythe female. They deſert their neſts during the 
winter, excepting in February, when they reſort to repair 
them. It was — in this iſland a bird of game, 
heron-hawking being ſo favourite a diverſion of our an- 
ceſtors, that laws were enacted for the preſervation of 
the ſpecies, and the perſon who deſtroyed their eggs 
was liable to a penalty of twenty ſhillings for each 
offence. Not to know the hawk from the heron-ſhaw 
was an old proverb *, taken originally from this diver- 
ſion; but in courſe of time ſerved to expreſs great ig- 
norance in any ſcience. This bird was formerly much 
eſteemed as a food; made a favourite difh at great ta- 


ArjJea. 


In after 
times this 
proverb was 
abſurdly 


corrupted 


bles, and was valued at the ſame rate as a pheaſant. It to, He does 
is ſaid to be very long-lived : by Mr Keyſſer's account bot know a 


it may exceed 60 years 4; and by a recent inſtance of 


hawk from a 
band-ſaw. 


one that was taken in Holland by a hawk belonging to + K Her 
the Stadtholder, its longevity is again confirmed, the Travels, 
bird having a ſilver plate faſtened to one leg, with an vol. J. P. 70. 


inſcription, importing it had been before ſtruck by the 
elector of Cologne's hawks in 1735.— The cinerea of 
Linnzus is the female of this ſpecies. 

6. The garzetta, or egret, is creited behind; the body 
is white, the beak black, and the feet greeniſh. It is a 
moſt elegant bird. It weighs about one pound; and the 
length is 24 inches, to the end of the legs 32. Itis a na- 
tive of the eaſt. Butthat formerly it was very frequent in 
Britain, appears by ſome of the old bills of fare; in 
the famous fealt of Archbiſhop Neville, we find no leſs 


than a thouſand aſterides t, egrets or egrittes, as it is 4 Godwiz de 
differently ſpelt. Perhaps the eſteem they were in as a Pre/u. 
delicacy during thoſe days occaſioned their extirpation _ W 


in our iſlands; abroad they are ſtill common, eſpecial- 
ly in the ſouthern parts of Europe, where they appear 
in flocks. The ſcapulars and the creſt were formerly 
much eſteemed as ornaments for caps and head- pieces; 
ſo that aigrettc and egret came to ſignify any ornament 
to a cap, though originally the word was derived from 
aigre, a cauſe dil aigreur de ſa voix 


Leland's 


Gil. 
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6. The herodias, or eriſtata maxima of Cateſby, is“ 
creſted behind, has a duiſky-coloured back, reddiſh E I. XLII. 


thighs, and the breaſt ſpeckled with oblong black ſpots. 
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Arcea Tt is four feet and a half when erect; the bill is about kingdom, on account of its having been the reſidence Arr 
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| As 2 eight inches from the angle of the mouth to the end of and burying- place of ſome of the Perſian kings; par- — * f 
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| feathers, the . being five inches in length, which to which the people reſort in pilgrimage. He founded ET. 


it can ere& and let fall at pleaſure. It is a native 
of Virginia, and feeds not only upon fiſh and frogs, 
but on lizards, efts, &c. 

7. The ſtellaris, or bittern, has a ſmooth head; it 
is variegated through the whole body with dark-colour- 
ed ſpots of different figures and ſizes. It is a native of 
Europe, and inhabits chiefly the fen-countries. It is 
met with ſkulking among the reeds and ſedge ; and its 
uſual poſture is with the head and neck erect, and the 
beak pointed directly upwards, It will ſuffer perſons 
to come very near it without riſing; and has been known 
to ſtrike at boys and at ſportſmen, when wounded and 
unable to make its eſcape. It flies principally about 
the duſk of the evening, and then riſes in a very fingu- 
lar manner, by a ſpiral aſcent, till it is quite out of 
fight. It makes a very ſtrange noiſe when it is amon 
the reeds, and a different and very fingular one as it ri- 
ſes on the wing in the night. It builds its neſt with the 
leaves of water-plants on ſome dry clump among the 
reeds, and Jays five or fix eggs of a cinerous green co- 
Jour. This bird and the heron are very apt to ſtrike 
at the fowler's eyes, when only maimed. "Phe food of 
the bittern is chiefly frogs ; not that it rejects fiſh, for 
ſmall trouts have been met with in their ſtomachs. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. it was held in much eſteem 
at our tables; and valued at one ſhilling. Its fleſh has 
much the flavour of a hare, and nothing of the fiſhi- 
neſs of that of the heron. 

8. The violacea, or creſted bittern of Cateſby, has 
a white creſt; the body is variegated with black and 
white, and bluiſh below. Theſe birds are ſeen in 
Corolina in the rainy ſeaſons: but in the Bahama 
Iſlands, they breed in buſhes growing among the 
rocks in prodigious numbers, and are of great uſe 
to the inhabitants there; who, while theſe birds 
are young and unable to fly, employ themſelves in 
taking them for the delicacy of their food. They 
are, in ſome of theſe rocky iſlands, ſo numerous, that 
in a few hours two men will load one of their calapateh- 
er, or little boats, taking them perching from off the 
rocks and buſhes, they making no attempt to eſcape, 
tho? almoſt full grown. They are called by the Baha- 
mians crab-catchers, crabs being what they moſtly ſub- 
fiſt on; yet they are well-taſted, and free from any 
rank or fiſhy ſavour. | 

Linnæus enumerates 19 other ſpecies. 

ARDEA, a town of Latium, the royal refidence of 
Turnus, king of the Rutuli, (Livy) ; ſo called, either 
from the augury of the heron, (Hyginus); or from 
the exceſſive heat of the country, (Martial). It was 
a marſhy, ſickly ſituation, (Strabo, Seneca). It was 
built by Danae, the mother of Perſeus, (Virgit); a- 
bout five miles diſtant from the ſea, and 20 from 
Rome: now a hamlet. It was a Roman colony, (Li- 


vy). The inhabitants are called Ardeates. E. Long. 


1% 40 Lat. 41. 90 


ARDEBIL, or AupEvix, a town of Perfis, in the 
province of Aderbijan. It was taken and burnt by 
Jenghiz Khan in 1222, when moſt of the inhabitants 


were deſtroyed: but it has been ſince re-built ; and is 


ail] ranked for dignity among the beft cities of the 


a place, which they call his kitchen, with a revenue 
ſufficient to maintain a thouſand poor people, and to 
feed them three times a day. Three or four of the 
largeit principal ſtreets have ſhops, and are planted on 
each fide with elms and linden trees, to keep off the 
exceſſive heat of the ſun ; but the houſes are poorly 
built, with bricks dried in the ſun : yet moſt of them, 
that are not in the bazars or market-places, have 
the pleaſure and conveniency of a garden full of trees 
bearing fruit; and there are large ſpots in the out- 
parts of the town, where the houſes are at a diſtance 
from each other, and the ſpaces between planted with 
trees, which render the city of a large extent. The 
meidan, or great ſquare, is 300 paces long, and 150 
broad, having ſhops all round, which, when this place 
was in a flouriſhing condition, were ſtored with all 
manner of valuable commodities. 

Through the city there paſs two branches of a rivn- 
let, which have been ſometimes fo enlarged by the melt- 
ing of the ſnow on the mountains, that they have 
been forced to make canals to divert the ſtream. In 
the reign of Sha Abbas, it broke down the dykes, and 
carried away a great number of houſes. The city is 
without walls, and is ſeated in the midſt of a large 
plain encompaſſed with mountains, the higheſt of which 
lies weſtward, and is always covered with ſnow. "Theſe 
render the air ſometimes extremely hot, -and at others 
intolerably cold, which occaſion epidemical diſtempers, 
that carry off great numbers of people. The ſoil pro- 
duces no fruit near the city but apples, pears, andpeach- 
es; and yet is good both for corn and paſture. The 
ſheep are ſo numerous, that 100,000 have paſſed over 
the city-bridge in a day. There are here ſeveral ſorts 
of mineral waters, which ſerve both for common bath- 
ing, and for the cure of various diſeaſes ; one of theſe 
is a ſulphureous ſpring, whoſe exhalations render the 
circumambient air extremely diſagreeable. There are 
three ſprings, which produce as hot water as if it was 
boiling, and from which waters are conveyed to the 
public baths in the city. About half a league from 
the city, on the right hand of the public road, there 
is a pool of ſtanding water, which is covered all over 
with ſalt like ice. E. Long. 47. 30. N. Lat. 37. 55. 

ARDEN, the common name of foreſts among the 
Celtæ, from the wildly extenſive one which ranged for 
zoo miles in length acroſs the country of Gaul, or 
covered more than half the county of Warwick in Bri- 
tain, and the fites of which till retain the appellation 
of Arden, to the much ſmaller one of the ancient Man- 
cenion, that covered and ſurrounded the ſite of the 
8 Mancheſter. Written Arduen by Cæſar and 

acitus in ſpeaking of the foreſt in Gaul, and Ardven 
by Oſſian in mentioning the woods of Caledonia, it 
cannot be compounded of ær the prepoſitive article in 
Celtic, and the ſubſtantive den, as Baxter and Camb- 
den aſſert it to be; but is formed of ard an adjective, 
and ven the ſame as den. The meaning of the name 
therefore is not, as Mr Baxter renders it, ſimply the 


| hills, or even, as the ingenious tranſlator of Oſhan in- 


terprets it, the high hill. Ard ſignifies either high or 
great, and ven or den either an hill or wood. Ardueny 
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Hence, only, the name became applicable to ſuch very 
diflerent ſites, as the plains of Warwickſhire and the 


-— kills of Scotland: and it was given, not only to the 
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moſt extenſive foreſts, to that which was the greateſt 
in Gaul “, or ſo conſiderable in Britain; but to many 
that were important only within their own contracted 


diſtricts, as the wood of Mancemion abovementioned, 


and others. See MANCHESTER. | 

ARDENBURG, a town of the Netherlands, in 
Dutch Flanders, and formerly the moſt confiderable in 
that country ; but has been diſmantled by the Dutch. 
E. Long. 3. 30. N. Lat. 51. 16. 

ARDENNE, a foreſt in France, formerly of vaſt 
extent; but the trees are in many places grubbed up, 
and where they ſtood are built cities, towns, and ab- 
beys. At preſent it extends from Thionville, near the 
country of Liege, to Donchery and Sedan, on the con- 
fines of Champagne. The roads are ſo narrow in ſome 
places, that two waggons cannot paſs each other; and 
therefore the waggoners are obliged to provide them- 
ſelves with bells or horns to give one another notice to 
ſtop in time. 

ARDENTES, in middle age writers, an appella- 
tion given to thoſe afflicted with the Ignis Sacer, or 
Eryſipelas. They were thus called, as ſeeming to be 
ſcorched or burnt with the diſeaſe. Hence alſo the ab- 
bey of St Genevieve at Paris is called Demnus Arden- 
tium, by reaſon, as it is ſaid, that great numbers were 
cured of that diſtemper at the ſhrine of this ſaint, in the 
reign of Lewis VI. 

ARDES, a town of France, in Lower Auvergne, 
and the principal place of the duchy of Mercœur. It 
ſerves as a mart for the commodities and trade between 
Upper and Lower Auvergne. E. Long. 3. 10. N. 
LIC LINE: 

ARDRAH, a ſmall territory or kingdom of Africa, 
in Guinea properly ſo called. It hes at the bottom 
of the gulph of St Thomas, and has a town called Ar- 
dres, ſuppoſed to be the capital. The inhabitants are 
very licentious, and have neither temple, nor any place 
for religious worſhip. However, they are very courage- 
ous; and their king was abſolute till lately that the king 
of Dahomay made war upon this and the neighbouring 
territories, brought them under ſubjection, and burnt 
the towns, particularly Ardres. The air is very un- 
wholeſome to Europeans ; yet the natives live to a great 
age; but the ſmall-pox makes great deſtruction among 
them. This country is fertile in Indian corn, palm- 
wine, plants, and fruits, which laſt all the year; and 
they make a great deal of ſalt. 

ARDRES, a ſmall but ſtrong town of France, in 
Lower Picardy. Here was an interview between Fran- 
eis I. and Heury VIII. king of England in 1520. It 
is ſeated in the midſt of a moraſs. E. Long. 2. o. 
N. Lat. 50. 35. 

ARDS, barony of, in the county of Down in Ire- 
land: it is a narrow {lip of land, in ſome places three, 
and in none above fix miles broad; but the ſoil is for 
the moſt part tolerably good. It lies between the lake 
ot Strangford and the ſea, and in the ſouth part it is 
oppoſite to Lecale. Sir Thomas Smith obtained a pa- 
tent for this barony from Queen Elizabeth, and ſent 
his natural ſon with a colony to poſſeſs it; but he was 


intercepted and flain by an Iriſhman. After Sir Tho- 
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Ardven, or Arden, then, means a conſiderable wood. mas's death, Ards was granted by James I. to ſome of . 


3 


the Scots nobility. 


ARD UBA, an ancient city of the Pannonians. It -—--—-- 


was taken by Germanicus about the 7th year of the 
Chriſt ian æra; but its reduction was more owing to the 
difagreement that reigned among the inhabitants, than 
to the valour of the — The greater part of the 
citizens were for ſubmitting ; but the women, more fond 
of their ancient laws and liberties than the men, join- 
ed ſome Roman deſerters, and, falling upon their huſ- 
bands, killed a great number of them: but being at laſt 
overcome by the men, who then ſubmitted to the Ro- 
mans, the women either threw themſelves headlong 
from the tops of the walls, or, ſetting fire to their 
houſes, burnt themſelves and their children to death. 

AREA, in geometry, denotes the ſuperficial con- 
tent of any figure. See GEOMETRY. 

AREBO, or Ax Eno, a town on the flave-coaft 
of Guinea, in Africa, ſeated at the mouth of the river 
Formoſo. The Engliſh had once a factory there, as 
the Dutch have Ti It is a large oblong place, in- 
differently well peopled, and furniſhed with houſes built 
of reeds and leaves. E. Long. 5. 5. N. Lat. 5. o. 

ARECA, in botany, a genus of the order of pal- 
mz pennatifoliæ. The male has no cahix, but three 
petals, and nine ſtamina z the female has no calix ; the 
corolla has three petals, and the calix is imbricated. 
There is only one ſpecies, viz. the catheca, a native 
of India. This has no branches, but its leaves are very 
beautiful : they form a round tuft at the top of the 
trunk, which is as ſtraight as an arrow. It grows to 
the height of 25 or 35 feet, and is a great ornament 
in gardens. The thell, which contains the fruit, is 
ſmooth without, but rough and hairy within, in which 
it pretty much reſembles the thell of the cocoa-nut. Its 
hze 18 equal to that of a pretty large walnut, Its ker- 


Areca. 


nel is as big as a nutmeg, to which it bears a great 


reſemblance without, and has alſo the ſame whitiſh veins 
within when cut in two. In the centre of the fruit, 
when it is ſoft, is contained a greyith and almoſt liquid 
ſubſtance, which grows hard in proportion as it ripens. 
The fruit when ripe is aſtringent, but not unpalatable, 
and the ſhell is yellowiſh. Of this fruit there is a pro- 
digious conſumption in the Eaſt Indics, there being 
ſcarce any perſon, from the richeſt to the pooreſt, h 
does not make uſe of it ; and the trade they drive in it 
is incredible. The chief uſe that is made of areca is to 
chew it with the leaves of betel, mixing with it lime 
made of ſea-ſhells “. In order to chew it, they cut the 
areca into four quarters, and take one quarter of it, 
which they wrap up in a leaf of betel, over which they 
lay alittle of the lime; afterwards they tie it, by twiſt- 
ing it round. This bit prepared for maſtication, is 
called pinang; which is a 1 word, uſed all over 
the Ealt Indies. The pinang provokes ſpitting very 
much, whether it be made with dried or freſu area; 
the ſpiitle is red, which colour the areca gives it. This 
maſtication cools the mouth, and faſtens the teeth and 
gums. When they have done chewing the pinang, they 
ſpit out the groſs ſubftance that remains in the mouth. 
They are under a miſtake who imagine that freſh areca 
melts entirely in the mouth. Nor is it a lefs miſtake to 
think that the teeth which are tinged red during the time 
of chewing, always retain that colour. As ſoon as the: 
have done chewing the pinang, they walk their mouth 
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15 85 with freſh water, and then their teeth are white again. Baltic Sea, E. Long. 22. 40. N. Lat. 58. 15. 
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the ancient Chriſtians not only buried their dead, but 
neld their religious aſſemblies in times of perſecution. 
ARENSBERG, a ſmall town of Germany, in the 
eircle of Weſtphalia, upon the river Roer. E. Long. 
8. 20. N. Lat. 51. 25. 
ARENSBOURG, an epiſcopal and maritime town 
of Livonia in Sweden, ſeated in the iſle of Oſel, in the 


niſh the wicked; but that it was their province to cor- 
rect and reform public and private manners. They were 
vigilantly attentive to the conduct of all the citizens, 
but particularly to that of the youth. They well knew 
that the impetuoſity of juvenile paſſion gave the moſt 
violent ſhocks to health and growing virtue; that it 


was the duty of inſpectors of education to ſoften the 


auſterity 


Areniboveg The Europeans who live at Batavia, or Malaca, and in AREOLA, among anatomiſts, the coloured circle — | Areop?gn* 
| the Sunda and Molucca iſlands, uſe pinang as much as ſurrounding the nipple of the breaſt. "Pg = 
1 the Indians do; and by waſhing their teeth they preſerve AREOPAGUS, a ſovereign tribunal at Athens, fa. 
| them white. Some pretend that areca ſtrengthens the mous for the. juſtice and impartiality of its decrees, to 
ſtomach, when the juice of it is ſwallowed, as moſt of which the gods themſelves are ſaid to have ſubmitted 
the Indians do. Another property aſcribed to it is, their differences. It was in the town, on a rock or 
its curing or carrying off all that might be unwhole- hill oppoſite to the citadel*. The word fignifies ſtrict- “ See the. 
ſome or corrupt in the gums. When eaten by itſelf, ly, rock of Mars. ticle alen, 
as is ſometimes done by the Indians, it impoveriſhes Plutarch attributes the eſtabliſhment of the Areopa- 
the blood, and cauſes the jaundice; but is not attend- gus to Solon. Other authors think differently: and 
ed with theſe inconveniences when mixed in the uſual with good reaſon; for it appears undeniable, that this 
way with betel. tribunal was inſtituted before Solon. But the beſt au- 
The Sameſe call it plon in their language. The beſt thorities allow him the honour of its reſtoration. The 
areca of the Indies comes from the iſland of Ceylon. city of Athens, governed till this time by tribunals of 
The Dutch Eaſt-India company ſend a great deal of a circumſcribed juriſdiction, which were multiplied by 
it in their ſhips into the kingdom of Bengal. There the moſt trifling accidents and circumſtances, took no 
grows in Malabar a ſort of red areca, which is very fixed political or civil form, however cloſely united the 
proper for dying in that colour. The ſame company members of thoſe tribunals were by their general views 
ſend ſome of it from time to time to Surat and Ama- towards the public good and by the common love of 
dabat, for the uſe of the dyers in the dominions of the their country. As eachof thoſe tribunals could only a& | 
Grand Mogul. | in proportion to the power delegated to it, it was im- | 
ARELATE, or ArELAaTUMm, is a town of Gal- poſſible that ſo many different and unequal impreſſions 
lia Narbonenſis, ſituated on the Rhone, denoting a ſhould give to the great machine of the ſtate that uni- 
town on, or beyond, a marſh, according to the form and regular movement which, by an impuiſe al- 
particular ſituation of the ſpeaker ; called Arelate ways the ſame, would keep each part in the ſituation 
Sextanzrum, (Pliny, Mela, Coin), becauſe it had a it ſhould maintain with relation to the whole. . 
colony of the ſixth legion. Writers of the lower age To effect this univerſal and harmonious power, it | 
call it Arelas, atis, (Prudentius, Auſonius). There was was neceſſary to unite the different channels of public , 
a double Arelas, one on each fide of the river and join- authority, which, by being too much diſtributed, loft 1 
ed by a bridge, (Auſonius); that on the left ſide is its force. This authority Solon collected, and placed 
thought to have been built by Conſtantine. Tiberius's it all in the court of Areopagus, which conſequently 1 
ſather was ſent by Julius Cæſar at the head of the co- became the main ſpring of the government. The jud- 5 
lony, (Suetonius) ; and hence the appellation Julia ges of this court, who, under Draco, decided only in : 
Paterna, as appears from an inſcription. It was the caſes of murder, now took cognizance of crimes of e- l 
favourite place of the Romans, and greatly ornament- very kind; and the ſame tribunal which inflicted ca- Y 
| ed; and hence called Gallula Roma, (Auſonius). It pital puniſhment on murder, poiſoning, burning of hou- M 
ö * See Arles. is now called Arles *. E. Long. 5. 5. Lat. 43. 40. E.. theft, &c. ſtruck at the roots of thoſe crimes, by A 
| AREMBERG, a ſmall town of Germany, in the arraigning idleneſs, luxury, and debauchery. Equally 
þ circle of Weſtphalia, defended by a caſtle. It is the attentive to ſtimulate the indolence of the young, and J 
1 capital of a county of the ſame name, and was erected the languor of the old, theſe ſage judges rouſed in the yy 
| into a principality by the emperor Maximilian II. in one the laudable ambition to ſerve the ſtate, and reſto- = 
favour of John de Ligne, lord of Barbazon, who took red to the others their former activity. Satisfied that A 
the name of Aremberg. It is ſeated on the river Ayr. extremes produce the ſame effects, they thought the re- fte 
E. Long. 7. z. N. Lat. 50. 27. publie had as much to fear from the exceſs of wealth as fe 
| ARENA, in Roman antiquity, a place where the from the gripe of poverty. Hence they exacted a mi- 15 
gladiators fought; ſo called from its being always ſtrew- nute account of the effects of every individual. Hence 
ed with ſand, to conceal from the view of the people their great ſeverity to thoſe idle citizens who, inſtead of ah 
the blood ſpilt in the combat. being uſeful members in a ſtate, are its bane and its diſ- ke 
ARENARII, in antiquity, gladiators who combat- honour. Iſocrates draws a moſt beautiful and ſtriking * 
ed with beaſts in che arena, or amphitheatre. The a- picture of thoſe venerable and aſtoniſhing men, and of th; 
renarii were flaves of the loweſt rank; ſo that, though the order and harmony which flouriſhed in Athens by 2 
manumitted, they were not capable of being Roman their wiſe adminiſtration. v. 
citizens. They were the ſame with what were other- The judges of the Arcopagus, ſays that author, were fb 
wile called Beſtiarii. more :nduffrious to prevent crimes, by repreſenting them = 
ARENARIUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes a in an odious light, than to eſtabliſh modes of puniſh- an 
cemetery or burying- ground. The arenaria were pro- ment. It was their opinion, that the enemies of the key 
perly a kind of pits, or holes, under ground, wherein ſtate were the inftruments deſtined by the gods to pu- — 
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. auſterity of moral diſcipline with innocent pleaſure ; 
— 3 2 no recreations were more eligible than bodily 


exerciſes, which enable a young man to give a good 
education its full play, which improve health, oy a 
pleaſurable and agreeable vivacity, and even fortify the 
mind. The fortunes of the Athenians were too unequal 
to admit the ſame mode of education ; and therefore 
the youth were trained in a manner ſuitable to the rank 
and circumſtances of their reſpective families. Thoſe 
of the inferior claſſes were taught agriculture and com- 
merce ; from this principle, that idleneſs is followed by 
indigence, and that indigence excites to the moſt da- 
ring and atrocious crimes. Having thus endeavoured, 
by wiſe precautions, to preclude the entrance of moral 
evil, they thought they had little to fear. 

Exerciſes of the body, ſueh as horſemanſhip and hunt- 
ing, were objects of education to the youth of liberal 
fortune. In this ſage diſtribution, their great aim was 
to prevent the poor from committing crimes, and to 
facilitate to the rich the acquiſition of virtue. Not ſa- 
tified with having eſtabliſhed good laws, they were 
extremely careful to ſee that they were obſerved. With 
this view, they had divided the city into quarters, and 
the country into cantons. Thus every thing paſſed 
under their eyes; nothing eſcaped them; they were 
acquainted with the private conduct of every citizen. 
Thoſe who had been guilty of any irregularity were 
cited before the magiſtrates, and were reprehended, or 

uniſhed in proportion to their miſdemeanour. 

Theſe ſame Areopagites obliged the rich to relieve the 
poor. They repreſſed the intemperance of the youth by 
a ſevere diſcipline. Corruption in fe was ſup- 
preſſed by the pumſhments denounced againſt it; and 
the old men, at the fight of the employments of the 
young, felt themſelves animated with a degree of juve- 
nile vigour and activity. 

Religion came likewiſe under the cognizance of the 
Areopagites. Plato durſt never, as we are told by 
Juſtin Martyr, divulge his private opinion concerning 
the Deity. He had learned from the 1 44 the 
doctrine of Moſes. It appeared to him the beſt, and 
he embraced it with ardour. But his dread of the 
Areopagites, who were attached to the prevailing ſy- 
ſtem, would not permit him even to name the author of 
ſentiments which oppoſed the common tradition. 

The public edifices, the cleanneſs of the ſtreets, the 
pay of the ſoldiers, the diſtribution of the public mo- 
ney ; in a word, whatever intereſted the republic, was 
under the direction of the Areopagus. The people 
themſelves, jealous as they were of their power, did no- 
ching without conſulting this aſſembly, and ſuffered it, 
without a murmur, to amend their precipitate decrees. 
Yet this authority, however great it may ſeem, was 
ſubject to the laws; by them rewards and puniſhments 
were determined; and thoſe reſpectable Judges gave an 
account of the exerciſe of their truſt to public cenſors, 
who were placed betwixt them and the people, to pre- 
vent the ariſtocracy from growing too powerful. 

The moſt important qualifications were required in 
thoſe who entered into the Areopagus. Solon made 
a law, by which they who had not been archons for 
a year ſhould not be admitted members of the Areopa- 
gus. To give more force to his law, he ſubjected him- 
elf to it, and was only admitted on that title. This 
was but the firſt ſtep; thoſe annual magiſtrates, after 
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having given law to the republic, were interrogated on Areopagus. 
their adminiſtration. If their conduct was found ir- 


reproachable, they were admitted Areopagites with 
eulogium; but the ſmalleſt miſconduct excluded them 
from that honour for ever. What adminiſtration was 
not to be expected from a tribunal ſo well compoſed ? 
what veneration was not due to men of ſuch rare talents 
and virtue ? Such reſpe& was paid them, that people 
preſumed not to laugh in their preſence ; and ſo well 
eſtabliſhed was their reputation for equity, that thoſe 
whom they condemned, or diſmiſſed without granting 
their petition, never complained that they had been un- 
juſtly treated. 

The edifice of the Areopagus was extremely ſimple ; 
and its roof, which was at Ft of the moſt common 
materials, remained in that ſtate till the time of Au- 
guſtus. This we learn from Vitruvius. Oreſtes was 
the firſt who thought of embelliſhing it. He raiſed in it 
an altar to Minerva. He likewiſe adorned it with two 
ſeats of ſolid filver ; on one of which the accuſer ſat, 
and the accu/ed on the other. The one ſeat was conſe- 
crated to Injury, and the other to /mpudence. This 
religious ſketch was brought to perfection by Epime- 


mdes, who erected altars to thoſe allegorical deities, | 


and ſoon after a temple, which Cicero mentions in his 
ſecond book of laws. This temple correſponded with 
that which Oreſtes had built to the Furies, who brought 
him to Athens, and procured him the protection of 
Minerva. Epimenides dedicated it a fecond time to the 


Furies, or ſevere Godeſſes, as they were termed by the 


Athenians. A man was thought loſt without reſource, 
and a victim to every human ill, if he enforced a per- 
jury by invoking the ſacred name of thoſe tremendous 
divinities. 


Thoſe who employed their thoughts in ſolving the 


myſteries of Paganiſm, imagined that the Eumenides 


had their temple ſo near the court A reopagus, that they 
might enlighten the judges by their inſpiration, and, by 
their continual aſſiſtance, prevent them from committin 
thoſe errors to which human weakneſs is liable. To 
propitiate thoſe terrible deities, and to procure their fa- 
your for the Areopagus, they were worſhipped with 
great punctuality and devotion ; and the ſenate itſelf 
appointed their prieſts. Demoſthenes had been nomi- 
nated to preſide over their ſacrifices; and he thought 
it very extraordinary, that he, to whom the republic 
had confided ſo important an office, ſhould be publicly 
impeached. 

It was natural to aſſociate with the Eumenides 
the other deities who ſhared with them the ſovereign 
empire over the dead. Epimenides placed in their 
temples the ſtatues of Pluto, of Mercury, and of Tel- 
lus. They were all, according to Paufanias, of an a- 
greeable form. Each of them was placed upon an al- 
tar, on which the citizens, or ſtrangers, who had been 
acquitted by the Areopagus, made their grateful of- 
ferings. 

But it was not to gratitude alone that theſe ſeveral 
deities owed all the incenſe that ſmoked upon their al- 
tars. They who had been accuſed before the ſenate, 
haraſſed with wy een. and uncertain how theſe dei— 
ties would be affected towards them, were laviſh of ſa- 
crifices to obtain their clemency, by which they hoped 
their judges would likewiſe be influenced. 

The tomb of Ocdipus was another of the ornaments 


ot 


* 


made à part of the pomp at the public games. 

Whatever homage and implicit obedience the court 
of Areopagus might derive from all this religious pa- 
rade, the public good was always dearer to them 
than any lower advantages they might have drawn 
from the altars and temples with which they were ſur- 
rounded, 

The ſenate aſſembled in a hall built on the fummit 
of a hill, which was aſcended with difficulty by the old 
men bent with age. However, as for ſome time they 
only aſſembled on the three laſt days of each month, 
they bore with patience this inconvenient ſituation. 
But public affairs multiplied to ſuch a degree, that they 
were obliged to add to the three former fittings, a 
fourth, which was held on the ſeventh day of the month, 
and which was ſoon ſuecceded by an aſſembly every 
day. Their meetings were ſo regular, that they were 
not interrupted by he moſt ſolemn feſtivals, till Cephi- 


ſodorus was archon, who, in the third year of the 105" 


Olympiad, made a decree, which obliged the Areopa-. 
gites to celebrate, after the example of the other courts, 
the Apaturian feaſts, which laſted five days. 

This aſſiduous and painful exerciſe of their office made 
the Areopagites feel all the incenvenience of the ſitua- 
tion of their tribunal, and determined them to remove 
it to a part of the city, called the Royal Portico. It 
was a ſquare, expoſed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather. When the judges, who aſſembled there in 
profound filence, had taken their places, they were in- 
cloſed by a thread, or rather a cord, drawn around 
them. 

They held their aſſemblies in the night, that their 
attention to public affairs might not be diverted by ex- 
ternal objects, - and (adds Tk) that they might 
only be influenced by the arguments, and not by the 
preſence and action, of the ſpeakers. This circumſtance 
explains a paſſage in Athenæus, who tells us, that none 
knew the numbers nor faces oi the Areopagites. 'The 
cuſtom of adminiſtring juſtice in the open air was not 
peculiar to them. It was followed by all the other tri- 
bunals, when they tried for murder ; for two reaſons : 
—iſt, That the * the ſworn protectors of inno- 
cence, might not be hurt by being under cover with cri- 
minals, whoſe hands were polluted with blood. 2dly, 
That the accuſer and the accuſed might not be under 
the ſame roof. 

When all the members of the ſenate were convened, 
a herald enjoined ſilence, and ordered the people to re- 
tire. As ſoon as they had departed, the aſſembly pro- 
ceeded to buſineſs; and as they deemed the leaſt pre- 
ference a flagrant injuſtice, the cauſes which they were 
to determine were drawn by a kind of lottery; and 
the ſame chance which brought them up, diſtributed 
them to different numbers of judges, ſmall or great, ac- 
cording to the importance of the ſeveral caufes. 

In early times, the parties themſelves ſtated their 
cauſe in a ſimple manner. The eloquence of advocates 
was thought a dangerous talent, fit oniy to varniſh 
crimes. Put afterwards the Areopagus, on this point, 
relaxed from their ſeverity Hat firſt the accuſed, and 


ſoon after the accuſers, were permitted to engage thoſe 


to make the attack and the defence, whoſe profeſſion it 
was to exert the art of ſpeaking, for others, with ac- 


L 


Areopagys. of the Areopagus. It was in the eutward court of the 
Areopagus, where a barge was likewiſe placed, which 


a XS 
curacy and elegance. | 

Sextus Empericus ſeems not to have ſufficiently di. 
ſtinguiſhed times, where he ſays, that the court of A. 
reopagus did not ſuffer thoſe who were to be tried at 
their bar to avail themſelves of the abilities of others 
What undoubtedly led him into that miſtake, was, an 
inviolable cuſtom of that tribunal, which prohibited, in 
pleadings, all that warm and pictureſque oratory which 
ſeduces the judgment and inflames the paſſions. When 
the — were collected, each perſon gave his in fi. 
lence. ey voted with a ſmall flint, which they held 
betwixt the thumb and the two next fingers, and which 
they put into one of the two urns that ſtood in a cor. 
ner of the hall. One ſtood before the other. The firſt 
was called the urn of death; the ſecond, the urn of 
compaſſion. That of death was of braſs, and was term- 
ed proper; that of compaſſion was of wood, and was 
termed improper. The judges commonly brought their 
flint to the aſſembly, and put it into the urn ; but, that 
all the ſuffrages might be collected, the herald took 
the two urns, and preſented them, one after another, to 
every ſenator, commanding him, in the name of there. 
public, no longer to defer his acquittal, or condemna- 
tion. 

For this method of giving ſentence, which was call. 
ed *pu6Inv geg, becauſe it kept the vote of each perſon 
undiſcovered, the Thirty Tyrants, to make themſelves 
maſters of the deciſions of the Areopagus, ſubſtituted 
another, by means of which they knew exactly the o- 
pinion of each of the judges : for they obliged them to 
bring their flints — 5 and lay them upon two 
tables placed before them, the fituation of which was 
quite oppoſite to that of the urns; for the firſt of 
hoe tables was that of /ife, and the ſecond that of 
death, 

The firſt ſubſtances with which they gave their ſuf- 
frages were not ſmall pieces of the bones of a hog, as 
ſome authors affert, but ſea-ſhells, for which pieces of 
braſs of the ſame form, termed ſpondyla, were after- 
wards ſubſtituted. The ſubſtances with which they vo- 
ted were diſtinguiſhed by their form and colour. Thoſe 
which condemned were black, and perforated in the 
middle ; the others were white, and not perforated. 
The precaution of piercing the black ones tends to 
prove, what we have already obſerved, that the court 
of Areopagus ſat in the night: for what end did it 
ſerve to pierce the black ſhells, or flints, if the judges 
could have ſeen them and the white ones, and conſe- 
quently have diſtinguiſhed their colours by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the light ? But as they paſſed ſentence in the 
dark, it is evident that a difference beſides that of colour 
was neceſſary, to know the black ones from the white. 
The judges were likewiſe permitted to multiply at plea- 
ſure the diſtinctions between figns, which eſſeutially di- 
{tinguiſhed the fates of men. 

fter the ſuffrages were collected, they were taken 
out of the two urns, and put into a third vaſe of 
braſs. They were then counted ; and as the number 
of white or of black flints was higher or inferior, one 
of the judges drew with his nail a ſhorter or a Jonger 
line, on a tablet, with a waxen furface, on which the 
reſult of each cauſe was marked. The ſhort line ex- 
preſſed acquittal ; the long, condemnation. 


With regard to the emoluments of the judges, they 


were as moderate as thoſe of the advocates. The length 
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eopagus. of the proceſs did not enhance its expence; and when 
— the deciſion of a cauſe was poſtponed till the next day, 


the committee were only paid an obolus on that day. 
Hence Mercury, in Lucian, is ſurpriſed that ſuch 
ſenſible old men as the ſenators of Areopagus were, 
ſhould ſell at io low a price the trouble of aſcending 
ſo high. | 

1 to the number of the judges which compoſed 
the Areopagus, ſome authors, attentive only to a part 
of Solon's regulations, by which he enacted, that for 
the future, none but the nine archons ſhould be ad- 
mitted members of the Areopagus, have imagined 
that this tribunal was filled anew every year, and that 
it never conſiſted of more than nine magiſtrates. This 
opinion, and ſome others, are refuted by the circum- 
ſtantial account which Diogenes Laertius gives us of 
the condemnation of Socrates. This great man had 
wiſhed to ſubſtitute a rational hypotheſis for the fa- 
bulous and extravagant ſyftem of religion which pre- 
vailed in his time. His project, however laudable, ap- 
peared impious in the eye of ſuperſtition. Information 
was laid againſt him before the Areopagus, and he 
had as many accuſers as fellow-citizens. After the 
charges and the anſwers were heard, they proceeded 
to ſuffrages; the opinions were divided, but not equal- 
ly, for the number of thoſe who condemned him ex- 
ceeded by 281 the number of thoſe who declared him 
innocent. He made an ironical reply to this iniqui- 
tous ſentence, by telling his judges, that he took it 
for granted, they would admit him to a maintenance 
in the Prytanzum. On this ſarcaſm, 80 of thoſe who 
had voted in his favour forſook him, went over to the 
oppoſite party, and condemned him to die. Here then 
we have 361 judges who condemn; to whom if we add 
thoſe who perſiſt in acquitting him, the number muſt 
be very conſiderable. 

Of all the judgments of the Areopagus, the moſt 
famous one, excepting that of Mars, was the ſentence 
which they paſſed on Oreſtes. His trial, which hap- 
pened under Demophon the 12th king of Athens, in 
375 of the Attic zra, owed all its fame to a remark- 
able circumſtance, that gave riſe to a cuſtom which 
was obſerved ever afterwards. Oreſtes had killed his 
mother; he was accuſed before the Areopagus, and 
cited to appear in that court. He would have loſt his 
life in conſequence of the equal diviſion of the votes, 
had not Minerva, moved with his misfortunes, declared 
herſelf for thoſe who had abſolved him, and joined her 
ſuffrage to theirs. Thus Oreſtes was ſaved. In ve- 
neration to this miracle, the Areopagites, whenever 
the ſuffrages were equally divided, decided in favour of 
the — by granting him what they termed ½e 
ſhell of Minerva. Cephalus and Dædalus were con- 
demned by the Areopagus long before the time of 
Oreſtes. 

We find in ancient authors ſome deciſions of this 
tribunal, which bear the ſtrongeſt marks of juſtice, 
though their objects are not intereſting. We ſhall 
here quote an anecdote from Aulus Gellius, and Va- 
lerius Maximus, of a woman who was accuſed of ha- 
ving poiſoned her huſband and her ſon. She was ta- 
ken, and brought before Dolabella, who was then 
proconſul of Aſia. She was no ſooner in his preſence, 
than ſhe owned the fact; and added, that ſhe had very 


good reaſons for putting her huſband and her ſon to 
Vor, I. 
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death. —“ I had, (ſaid ſhe), to my firſt huſband, a Arcopagus, 
Arcquiba. . 
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ſon whom I tenderly loved, and whoſe virtues render- 
ed him worthy of my affection. My ſecond huſband, 
and the ſon whom I bare to him, murdered my favou- 
rite child. I thought it would have been unjuſt to 
have ſuffered thoſe two monſters of barbarity to live. 
If you think, Sir, that I have committed a crime, it 
is your province to puniſh it; I certainly ſhall never 
repent of it.” This affair embarraſſed Dolabella. She 
was afterwards ſent to the Areopagus; and that court, 
when they had examined her a long time, ordered her 
and her accuſer to appear before them again a hundred 
years after, from the firſt day of her trial. 

We muſt not, however, ſuppoſe that the Areopagus 
always preſerved its old reputation; for ſuch is the con- 
ſtitution of human affairs, that perfection, with regard 
to them, is a violent, and conſequently a tranſitory, 
ſtate. Pericles, who lived about 100 years after So- 
lon, to flatter the people and win them to his party, 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to weaken the authority of the 
Areopagus, which was then diſliked by the multitude. 
He took from it the cognizance of many affairs which 
had before come under its juriſdiction; and, to forward 
his deſign of humbling it, employed the eloquence of 
Ephialtes, whoſe talents were formidable, and who was 
an avowed enemy to the great men of Athens. 

The Areopagus itſelf ſeemed to ſecond the endea- 
vours of a man who projected its ruin, and by its miſ- 
conduct haſtened its fall. The old rules of the court, 
by which none were admitted its members but thoſe 
whoſe unexceptionable conduct would ſupport its ma- 
jeſty, ſeemed too ſevere. They grew leſs delicate in 
their choice ; and preſuming that the faults with which 
they diſpenſed, would ſoon be reformed in the ſociety 
of ſo many good examples, vice imperceptibly crept 
among them : corruption, at firſt ſecret and timid, 
grew inſenſibly open and daring, and made ſuch pro- 
greſs, that the moſt ſhameful crimes were ſoon exhibi- 
ted on the ſtage; and they were not copied from the 
low and abandoned multitude, but from thoſe ſenators, 
once the venerable and auſtere cenſors of idleneſs and of 
yice, Demetrius, the comic poet, wrote a piece, 
which he entitled The Areopagite, where he ſtrips the 
maſk off thoſe hypocritical legiſlators, who were now 
equally apt to be ſeduced by wealth and by beauty. So 
much had the Athenian ſenate degenerated in the days 
of Iſocrates, cir. 340 years before the Chriſtian æra. 

Before this tribunal St Paul was called to give an 
account of his doctrine, and converted Dionyſius one of 
their number. 

The end of this court of judicature is as obſcure as 
its origin, which was derived from very remote anti- 
quity. It exiſted, with the other magiſtracies, in the 
time of Pauſanias, i. e. in the 24 century. The term 
of its ſubſequent duration is not aſcertained; but a wri- 
ter, who lived under the emperors Theodoſius the el- 


der and younger, in the 5 * century, mentions it as ex- 
tinct. 


2 a city of Peru in South America, 
ſituated in W. Long. 73%. 8. Lat. 19% Tt is one of 
the moſt beautiful cities in all Peru, being delightfully 
Gtuated in the valley of Quilca, 100 leagues from Li- 
ma, and 20 from the ſea, with which it communicates 
by a fine river. The entrance into the harbour is ra- 
ther ſhallow for ſhips of great burden ; but when once 
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they are entered, they may ride ſecurely in 18 fathoms 
water. 'This city was founded in 1539, by order of 
Don Franciſco Pizarro, in a place known likewiſe by 
the name of Areguiba; but its ſituation being found 
diſadvantageous, the inhabitants obtained leave to re- 
move to the place where the city now ſtands. The 
houſes are built with ſtone, and vaulted; and, contrary 
to what is uſual in warm countries, they are lofty, neat- 
ly furniſhed within, and finely decorated on the outſide. 
The inhabitants alſo are exempt from many diſeaſes 
common in other parts of Peru; which perhaps is tr 
to their keeping the ſtreets clean by means of canals 
which extend to the river. The temperature of the air 
is extremely good; and though ſometimes a ſlight froſt 
is perceivable, the cold is never exceſſive, nor the heat 
troubleſome, ſo that the ſurrounding fields are clothed 
with perpetual verdure. Theſe natural advantages, 
however, are conſiderably allayed by its being very 
ſubje& to earthquakes, by which it has already been 
five times laid in ruins; notwithſtanding which, it is po- 

ulous, and has amongſt its inhabitants ſome of the no- 
leſt families in America. 

ARES, a word of Paracelſus's, by which he would 
expreſs that power of nature in the whole material 
world, by which ſpecies are divided into individuals. 

ARETZAUS of Cappadocia, a Greek phylician, of 
the ſe& of the Pneumatiſts, lived in the reign of Au- 

uſtus, according to ſome; according to others, under 
Trajan or Adrian. He wrote ſeveral treatiſes in the 
Ionian diale&, on acute diſeaſes, and other medicinal 
ſubjects; ſome of which are ſtill extant. The beſt edi- 
tion of his works is that of Boerhaave, in Greek and 
Latin, with notes, printed in 1731; that of bids ap 
printed at Oxford in 1723, in folio, is alſo much e- 
fleemed. 

ARETH USA, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of 
Nereus and Coris, and the companion of Diana, who 
changed her into a fountain to deliver her from the pur- 
ſuit of her lover Alpheus. 

ARETHUSA, a celebrated fountain near the city of 
Syracuſe in Sicily, famous for the quantity of its wa- 
ters, and the number of fiſhes it contained. Many fa- 
bles were invented by the ancients concerning this foun- 
tain. They had alſo a notion that the river Alpheus 
run under or through the waters of the ſea, without 
mixing with them, from Peloponneſus to Sicily. Mr 
Brydone informs us, that it ſtill continues to ſend forth 
an immenſe quantity of water, riſing at once to the ſize 
of a river, but is entirely abandoned by the fiſhes it for- 
merly contained in ſuch plenty. At ſome diſtance from 
Arethuſa is a fountain of freſh water which boils up very 
ſtrongly in the ſea, inſomuch that, after piercing the 
falt water, it may be ſometimes taken up very little af- 
feed by it. This fountain Mr Brydone thinks the an- 
cients were ignorant of, or they would not have failed 
to uſe it as an argument for the ſubmarine journey of 
Alpheus. It is much more probable, however, that theſe 
large fountains owe their exiſtence to Mount Etna. 

ARETHUSA, in botany, a genus of the gynandria 
diandria claſs. The generic character is taken from 
the nectarium, which is tubular, ſituated at the bottom 
of the corolla; and the inferior labium of it is fixed to 
the ſtylus. There are four ſpecies of the arethuſa, all 
natives of America, except the capenſis, which is only 


found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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ARETOLOGI, in antiquity, a ſort of philoſo- 
phers, chiefly of the Cynic or Stoic tribe, who, havin 


no ſchool or diſciples of their own, haunted the table 


of great men, and entertained them in their banquets 
with diſputations on virtue, vice, and other popular to- 
pics. Theſe are ſometimes alſo denominated Circula. 
tores CO In this ſenſe, the word is derived from 
the Greek agel, virtue, and x-»y®, diſcourſe. Some 
authors chuſe to derive the word from agrlos, gratus, a- 
greeable; and define Aretologi, by perſons who ſtrive 
to divert and entertain their audience with jokes and 
pleaſant tales; which latter ſeems the more natural ex- 
lication. | 

ARETIN (Guido), famous for his muſical improve. 
ments, lived in the 11 century. He was a native of 
Arezzo, a city in Tuſcany; and having been taught 
the practice of muſic in his youth, — probably re- 
tained as a choriſter in the ſervice of the Benedictine 
monaſtery founded in that city, he became a monk pro- 
feſſed, and a brother of the order of St Benedict. 


Axetolo 
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In this retirement he ſeems to have devoted himſelf 


to the ſtudy of muſie, particularly the ſyſtem of the an- 
cients, and, above all, to reform their method of nota- 
tion. The difficulties that attended the inſtruction of 
youth in the church- offices were ſo great, that, as he 
himſelf ſays, ten years were generally conſumed barely 
in acquiring the knowledge of the plain - ſong; and this 
conſideration induced him to labour after ſome amend- 
ment, ſome method that might facilitate inſtruction, 
and enable thoſe employed in the choral office to per- 
form the duties of it in a correct and decent manner. 
If we may credit thoſe legendary accounts that are ex- 
tant in old monkiſh manuſcripts, we ſhould believe he 
was aſſiſted in his pious intention by immediate com- 
munications from heaven : ſome ſpeak of the invention 
of the ſyllables as the effect of inſpiration z and Guido 
himſelf ſeems to have been of the ſame opinion, by his 
ſaying it was revealed to him by the Lord; or, as 
ſome interpret his words, in a dream : but graver hi- 
ſtorians ſay, that being at veſpers in the chapel of his 
monaſtery, it happened that one of the offices appoint- 
ed for that day was the hymn * to St John, 


UT queant laxis REſonare fibriz = A, 
M Ira geſtorum FAmuli tuorum the church 
SO Le pollutis LAvus reatum, of Aquileia, 
| - Sanfe Joannes. about the 
During the performance of the hymn, he remarked year 770. 


the iteration of the words, and the frequent returns of 
UT, RE, MI, FA, SOL, LA: he obſerved likewiſe a diſ- 
ſimilarity between the cloſeneſs of the ſyllable m1, and 
the broad open ſound of ya, which he thought could 
not fail to impreſs upon the mind a laſting idea of their 
congruity; and immediately conceived a thought of 
e e theſe fix ſyllables to perfect an improvement 
either then actually made by him, or under eonſidera- 
tion, viz. that of converting the ancient tetrachords 
into hexachords. 


Struck with the diſcovery, he retired to his ſtudy ;. 


and having perfected his ſyſtem, began to introduce it 
into practice: the perſons to whom he communicated 
it were the brethren of his own monaſtery, from whom 
it met with but a cold reception, which, in the epi- 
ſtle to his friend, he aſeribes undoubtedly to its true 
cauſe, envy: however, his intereſt with the abbot, and 


his employment in the chapel, gave him an opportu- 
nity 


® Compoſed 


Are 
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logi, Arctin, nity of trying the efficacy of his method on the boys 


tin, — — who were 9 up for the choral ſervice, and it ex- 
8 cecded the moſt ſanguine expectation. To the ad- 
miration of all (ſays cardinal Baronius), a boy thereby 
learnt, in a few months, what no man, though of great 
ingenuity, could before that attain in ſeveral years.” 
he fame of Guido's invention ſoon ſpread abroad, 
and his method of inſtruction was adopted by the clergy 
of other countries: we are told by Kircher, that Her- 
mannus biſhop of Hamburg, and Elviricus biſhop of 
Oſnaburg, made uſe of it; and by the authors of the 
Hiſtoire 1 de la France, that it was received 
in that country, and taught in all the monaſteries in 
the kingdom. It is certain that the reputation of his 
great ſkill in muſic had excited in the pope a deſire to 
lee and converſe with him; of which, and of his going 
to Rome for that purpoſe, and the reception he met 
with from the pontiff, he himſelf has given a circum- 
ſtantial account of in the epiltle hereafter mentioned. 
The particulars of this relation are very curious; 
and as we have his own authority, there is no room to 
doubt the truth of it. It ſeems that John XX. or, as 
ſome writers compute, the 19th pope of that name, ha- 
ving heard of the fame of Guido's ſchool, and concei- 
ving a deſire to ſee him, ſent three meſſengers to invite 
him to Rome; upon their arrival, it was reſolved by the 
brethren of the monaſtery that he ſhould go thither at- 
tended by Grimaldo the abbot, and Peter the chief of 
the canons of the church of Arezzo. Arriving at Rome, 
he was preſented to the holy father, and by him recei— 
ved with great kindneſs. The pope had ſeveral con- 
verſations with him, in all which he interrogated him 
as to his knowledge in muſic; and upon fight of an an- 
tiphonary which Guido had brought with him, mark- 
ed with the ſyllables agreeable to his new invention, 
the pope looked on it as a kind of prodigy; and rumi- 
nating on the doctrines delivered by Guido, would not 
ilir from his ſeat till he had learned perfectly to ſing off 
a verſe : upon which he declared, that he could not 
have believed the efficacy of the method, if he had not 
been convinced by the experiment he had himſelf made 
Compoſed of it. The pope would have detained him at Rome; 
Paul, 2 but labouring under a bodily diſorder, and fearing an 
—_— injury to his health from the air of the place, and the 
 Aquileia heats of the ſummer, which was then approaching, 
out the Guido left that city upon a promiſe to reviſit it, and 
ar 770. explain to his holineſs the principles of his new ſyſtem. 
On his retura homewards, he made a vifit to the abbot 
of Pompoſa, a town in the duchy of Ferrara, who was 
very earneſt to have Guido ſettle in the monaſtery of 
that place; to which invitation it ſeems he yielded, be- 
ing, as he ſays, deſirous of rendering ſo great a mona- 
ſtery {till more famous by his ſtudies there. 
Here it was that he compoſed a tract on muſic, inti- 
tled Micrologus, i. e. © a ſhort diſcourſe;“ which he 
dedicated to Theodald biſhop of Arezzo; and finiſhed, 
as he himſelf at the end of it tells us, under the pontifi- 
cate of John XX. and in the 345 year of his age. Voſ- 
ſius ſpeaks alſo of another muſical treatiſe written by 
lim, and dedicated to the ſame perſon. 


mention Guido, ſpeak of the Micrologus as containing 
the ſum of his doctrine: but it is in a ſmall tract, in- 
utled Argumentum novi Cantus inveniendi, that his de- 
claration of his uſe of the ſyllables, with their ſeveral 
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Moſt of the authors who have taken occaſion to | 
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mutations, and in ſhort his whole dottrine of ſolmi- 
ſation, is to be found. This tract makes part of an 
epiſtle to a very dear and intimate friend of Guido, 
whom he addreſſes thus, © Beatifſimo atque dulciſſimo 
fratri Michaeli; at whoſe requeſt the tract itſelf ſeems 
to have been compoſed. 

Whether Guido was the author of any other tracts, 
is not eaſy to determine. It nowhere appears that any 
of his works were ever printed, except that Baronius, 
in his Annales Ecclefiaſtici, tom. XI. p. 73, has given 
at length the epiſtle from him to his friend Michael of 
Pompoſa, and that to 'Theodald biſhop of Arezzo, pre- 
fixed to the Micrologus ; and yet the writers on muſic 
ſpeak of the Micrologus as of a book in the hands of 
every one. Martini-cites ſeveral manuſcripts of Guido ; 
namely, two in the Ambroſian library at Milan, the 
one written about the twelfth century, the other leſs 
ancient; another among the archives of the chapter of 
Piſtoja, a city in Tuſcany; and a third in the Mediceo- 
Laurenziano library at Florence, of the 15" century: 
theſe are clearly the Micrologus. Of the epiſtle to 
Michael of Pompoſa, together with the Argumentum 
novi Cantus inveniendi, , mentions only one, which 
he ſays is ſomewhere at Ratiſbon. Of the ſeveral tracts 
abovementioned, the laſt excepted, a manuſcript is ex- 
tant in the library of Baliol- college in Oxford. Several 
fragments of the two firſt, in one volume, are alſo a- 
mong the Harleian manuſcripts now in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, Ne 3199; but ſo very much mutilated, that they 
afford but ſmall ſatisfaction to a curious inquirer. 

AxrrTin (Leonard), one of the moſt learned men of 
the 15*d century, was ſecretary to the republic of 
Florence, and tranſlated from the Greek into Latin 
ſome of the Lives of Plutarch, and Ariſtotle's Ethics : 
he alſo compoſed three books of the Punic war, that 
may ſerve as a ſupplement to thoſe wanting in Livy; 
the hiſtory of the tranſactions in Italy during his time; 
that of ancient Greece; that of the Goths ; that of the 
republic of Florence; and many other books. He died 
in 1443, aged 74. 

AkrETin (Francis), a man of great reading, and 
well acquainted with the Greek language. He tranſ- 
lated into Latin the Commentaries of St Chryſoſtom 
upon St John, and about 20 Homilies of the ſame fa- 
ther: he alſo tranſlated the Lettere of Phalaris into La- 
tin, and wrote a treatiſe De balneis Pute:lanis. He 
ſtudied at Sienna, about the year 1443; and afterwards 
taught law there with ſuch reputation, that they called 
him the Prince of Subtletics, and his wit became a pro- 
verb. He diſplayed his talents chiefly in difputes, in 
which nobody could withſtand him. He gave his o- 
pinions in law with ſo much confidence, as to aſſure 
thoſe who conſulted him, that they ſhould carry their 
cauſe: nor did experience contradict him; for it was a 
common ſay ing at the bar, ſuch a cauſe has been con- 
demned by Aretin, it muſt therefore be loſt. He 
taught alſo in the univerſity of Piſa, and in that of Fer- 
rara. He was at Rome under the pontificate of Six- 
tus IV. but did not ſtay here long; for he ſoon per- 
ceived that the great hopes which he had built upon 
his reputation would come to nothing. This pope, 
however, declared he would have given him a cardinal's 
hat, had he not thought he ſhould have done a public 
injury by depriving the youth of ſuch an excellent pro- 
feſſor. When old age would not permit him to go 
1 through 
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Aretin, through the duties of his office, they diſpenſed with his overlooks the neighbouring plain, between the Citta 


Arezzo. 


di A. 
reading of lectures, and his ſalary was continued. He Caſtelli and Florence. It is an ancient city, and a bi. 1 * 


continued, however, ſometimes to mount the chair; ſhop's ſee; and was famous for a kind of earthen ware Agenten, 
and although his lectures had now but little ſpirit in much eſteemed by the Romans, It was greatly fallen — 
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them, yet he had ſtill many hearers on account of his 
reputation. One day when the ſtudents were gone to 
ſome public ſhews, there were but 40 perſons in his au- 


to decay when Coſmo de Medicis took it under his 
3 ſince which it has been recovering gradual. 
Y. It is famed for being the birth-place of Mecznas, 


8 


ditory: which ſo mortified him, that he threw away E. Long. 12. 2. N. Lat. 43. 27. "A 
his book; and crying out, „ Aretin ſhall never ex- ARGEA, or AzGe1, in Roman antiquity, thirty is 
plain law to a few perſons,” retired in a paſſion, and human figures, made of ruſhes, thrown annually by the nd 
would teach no more. He was ſevere in his temper, prieſts or veſtals into the er, on the day of the ides 13 
and never kept a ſervant longer than a month or two; of May. 5 
for it was a maxim of his, „ That new-hired ſervants ARGEIA, or Argolis, a diſtrict of Peloponneſus, T 
always ſerve beſt.” He was honoured with the title of ſituated between Arcadia to the weſt, the Egean Sea of 
knight, and ſpent all his life in celibacy; and his way to the eaſt, Laconica and the Sinus Argolicus to the ra 
of living was ſo parſimonious, that he was thereby en- ſouth, and to the north the territory of Corinth and the W 
abled to amaſs a great deal of wealth. He had deſign- Sinus Saronicus, ( Livy, Ptolemy) ; ſo called from Ar- ſt 
ed this wealth for the maintenance of a college; but he gos the capital: now Romania di Morea. * 
altered his reſolution, and left it to his relations. ARGEII, a people of Greece, ſo called by the he 
AxeTin (Peter), a native of Arezzo, who lived in Greeks, from Agi, or Argos; Argivi, by the Romans: in 
the 16") century. He was famous for his ſatirical wri- Homer ſeems to call the Greeks in general Argei;, as 
tings; and was ſo bold as to carry his invectives even alſo Achæi. ; be 
againſt ſovereigns, and from thence got the title of the ARGEMONE, PRrIicCKkLY POPPY; a genus of the ch 
Scourge of Princes. Francis I. the emperor Charles V. monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of We 
moſt of the princes of Italy, ſeveral cardinals, and many plants. Of this genus there are three ſpecies, which are ei 
noblemen, courted his friendſhip by preſents, either be- common in many parts of the Weſt Indies, and called be 
cauſe they liked his compoſitions, or perhaps from an by the Spaniards the devi/”s fg; but they are of no of 
apprehenſion of falling under the laſh of his ſatire. A- uſe, and have very little beauty. * 
retin became thereupon ſo inſolent, that he is ſaid to ARGENCES, a town of France, in Lower Nor- cal 
have got a medal ſtruck, on one fide of which he is re- mandy, on the river Meance. W. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. R. 
preſented with theſe words 1L tyIxO ARETINO; and 49. 15. ons 
on the reverſe, fitting upon a throne, receiving the pre- ARGENT, the common French word for Aver, of the 
ſents of princes, with theſe words, 1 RIN ci TRIBU- which metal all white fields or charges are ſuppoſed. inh 
TATI DA POPOLI, TRIBUTANO IL SERVIDOR LORO. to conſiſt, Argent of itfelf is uſed in heraldry to ſig- | 
Some imagine that he gave himſelf the title of Divine, nify purity, innocence, beauty, and gentleneſs ; and, cie 
ſignifying thereby that he performed the functions of according to G. Leigh, if it is compounded with the 
a god upon earth, by the thunderbolts with which he Gul. } ſboldneſs; wa 
| {truck the heads of the higheſt perſonages. He uſed to „ = | courteſy ; | 
| boaſt, that his lampoons did more ſervice to the world Ver. e fo! virtue; dui 
| than ſermons; and it was ſaid of him, that he had ſub- Pur. | S | favour; He 
| jected more princes by his pen, than the greateſt had ever Sab. religion. Le 
| done by their arms. Aretin wrote many irreligious and ARGENTAC, a town of France, in the Limoſin, 
| obſcene pieces; ſuch are his dialogues, which were called on the river Dordogne. E. Long. 2. 3. N. Lat. 45. 5. rat 
| Ragionamenti. There is likewiſe imputed to him another ARGENTAN, a town of France, in Lower Nor- of 
N very obſcene performance, De omnibus Veneris ſchema- mandy, and in the dioceſe of the Seez, with the title ſus 
tibus. „It was about the year 1525 (ſays Mr Chevil- of a marquiſate. It is ſeated on an eminence, in the the 
© Origin de lier *) that Julio Romano, the moſt famous painter of middle of a fertile plain, on the banks of the river ten, 
fp mprimerte Italy, inſtigated by the enemy of the ſalvation of man- Orne, and carries on a conſiderable trade. E. Long, par 
ae Paris, . . . L _ N L t 8 : Straf. 

b. 224. kind, invented drawings to engrave 20 plates: the ſub- O. 5. N. Lat. 48. 54. a Str 
jects are ſo immodeſt, that I dare only name them. Pe- ARGENTA RIA, a town of ancient Gaul, thought the 
ter Aretin compoſed ſonnets for each figure. George to ftand in the place where the city Colmar now ſtands. / 
Vaſari, who relates this in his Lives of the Painters, It is remarkable for a great victory gained by the em- / 
ſays, he does not know which would be the greateſt im- ome Gratian over the Lentienſes, in the month of or | 
purity, to caſt one's eyes upon the drawings of Julio, May, A. D. 378. The Romans, being but few in num- By 
or to dip into the verſes of Aretin.” Some ſay that ber, were at firſt overpowered, and obliged to give in 2 
Aretin changed his libertine principles; but however ground; but ſoon returning to the charge, they gain- rent! 
this may be, it is certain that he compoſed ſeveral ed in the end a complete victory. Thirty thouſand of and 
pieces of devotion. He wrote a Paraphraſe on the pe- the barbarians, and among the reſt their king Triarius, s = 
nitential Pſalms, and another on Geneſis; he wrote were killed on the ſpot; and all the reſt, except 5000, whit 
alſo the Life of the Virgin Mary, and that of St Ca- taken priſoners. | ed 5, 
therine of Sienna, and of St Thomas Aquinas. He was ARGENTARIA CRETA, pure white earth, found in A 
author likewiſe of ſome comedies. He died in the year Pruſſia, and much-eſteemed for cleaning plate. like 
i556, being about 65 years old. " ARGENTEUIL, a town of the iſle of France, ſeat · and 

AREZZO, a city of Italy, in Tuſcany, ſeated in ed cn the river Seine, five miles tiorth-weſt of Paris. It amal 
the territory of Florence, on the declivity of a hill that is a very beautiful place, with fine vineyards. On the It is 
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environs are quarries of the plaſter of Paris. In the Be- 


nedictine priory they pretend to have the ſeamleſs coat 
of Chriſt. E. Long. 2. 28. N. Lat. 48. 52. 
A RGENTIERE, a ſmall iſland in the Archipela- 
o, near Milo. It is about 18 miles in compaſs; and is 
Full of barren mountains, producing nothing but bar- 
ley, cotton, and a few grapes fit mz for eating. The 
barley and cotton are ſown round the only village there 
is in the iſland. The ladies are handſome enough, have 
no other employment but making cotton ſtockings, and 
take up with the ſailors who put into the port. The 
men all uſe the ſea, and in time become good pilots. 
They have very little religion, are very ignorant, and 
of very bad morals. Juſtice is adminiſtered by an itine- 
rant cadi, who is ſometimes the only muſſulman in the 
whole iſland. The only article relating to natural hi- 
ſtory is the Terra Cimolia ſo highly eſteemed by the 
ancients; it 1s a kind of white chalk, which 1s very 
heavy, without taſte, and crumbles eaſily : they uſe it 
in waſhing linen. E. Long. 23. 10. N. Lat. 36. 50. 
ARGENTINA, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes 
belonging to the order of abdominales. The generic 
characters are theſe : The teeth are in the tongue as 
well as the jaws; the branchioſtege membrane has 
eight radii or rays ; the anus 18 near the tail; and the 
belly-fins conſiſt of many rays. There are two ſpecies 
of argentina, viz. 1. The ſphyrzna has 15 rays in the 
fin at the anus; the air-bladder of this ſpecies is coni- 
cal on both ſides, and ſhines like filver : according to Mr 
Ray, falſe pearls are ſometimes made of it. 2. The 


carolina has likewiſe 15 rays in the fin near the anus; 


the tail is forked, and the lateral lines are ſtraight. It 
inhabits the freſh waters of Carolina. 

ARGENTINUS, a deity worſhipped by the an- 
cients, as the god of ſilver coin; as Aſculanus, whom 
they made his Läbe; was the god of braſs money, which 
was in uſe before ſilver. 

ARGENTON, a town and county of France, in the 
duchy of Berry, divided into two by the river Creuſe. 
Here was formerly a caſtle ; but it was demoliſhed by 
Lewis XIV. E. Long. 1. 38. N. Lat. 40. 30. 

ARGENTORA, Argentina, (Notitiæ); Argento- 
ratum, (Ptolemy) ; Argentoratus, (Ammian); a city 
of the Tribocci ; one of the fifty forts built by Dru- 
ſus on the Rhine, (Florus) : an appellation formed by 
the Romans from the German, Argen Straſſen, or Stra- 
ten, “e unſafe roads for travellers,” from the maroding 
parties of the garriſons that infeſted the roads. Now 
Straſburg *, in the lower Alſace, on the rivulet Ill, near 
the Rhine. E. Long. 7. 35. Lat. 48. 38. 

ARGENTUM. See Sixvxx. 

ARGENTUM ALBUM, in our old cuſtoms, ſilver coin, 
or pieces of bullion that anciently paſſed for money. 
By Doomſday tenure, ſome rents to the king were paid 
in argento allo, common ſil ver pieces of money; other 
rents in libris urſts et penſatis, in metal of full weight 
and purity : in the next age, that rent which was paid 
in money, was called b/anch fearm, and afterwards 
white-rent; and what was paid in proviſions, was term- 
el black mail. 
 ArGenTuUM MUSIVUM is a maſs conſiſting of Gilver- 
like flakes, uſed for the colouring of plaſter-figures, 
and for other purpoſes, as pigment. It conſiſts of an 
amalgam of equal parts of tin, biſmuth, and mercury. 
It is to be mixed with white of eggs, or ſpirit varniſh, 
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and then applied to the intended work, which is after- Argentum 
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wards to be burniſhed. 


ARGENTUM vivun, Mercury, or Puick/ilver. See 1 


Mexcuxy; Cuzuis rv, no 153, 205, 250, 414; and 
the references at Mar ERIA MEDICA, n* 121. 

ARGILLA, clay, in natural hiſtory. See CLAv. 

ARGIPPEANS, a part of the ancient Scythain 
nation. The men and the women were bald, _— 
backed, and had great chins. Their language was totally 
peculiar to themſelves. Their dreſs was the ſame with 
that of the other Scythians. Their food was the fruit 
of a tree called Pontica, about as high as a fig-tree : 
it bore a kind of filbert ; the kernel of which in form 
reſembled a bean. They ſucked from it a thick black 
liquor; and this liquor they ſometimes drank with milk. 
The groſſer part of this fruit, after it had been preſ- 
ſed, ſerved them inſtead of animal food ; for they had 
but few cattle, and were therefore unſkilled in the care 
of flocks and herds. They lay in winter under trees, 
over which they ſpread a white covering ; this covering 
they uſed not in the ſummer. None dared to offer them 
any injury; for they were deemed ſacred. Therefore 
they had no arms; and were unacquainted with the art 
of war. They determined the differences and diſputes 
of their neighbours ; and whoever fled to them from 
perſecution, found a ſafe aſylum ; it would have been 
facrilege to hurt, to inſult him in their country. 

ARGIVI. See AxrGen. 

ARGO, in antiquity, a ſhip or veſlel celebrated a- 
mong the poets, as being that wherein the Argonauts 
made their expedition. 

Arco Navis, or the ſhip, in aſtronomy, is the name 
of a conſtellation of fixed ſtars in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere. The number of {tars is 8, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue; in Tycho's, 11; and in Mr Flamſtead's, 25. 

ARGONAUTA, the name of a genus of ſhell-fiſh 
belonging to the order of vermes teſtacea. The ſhell con- 
ſifts of one ſpiral involuted valve. There are two ſpe- 
cies of argonauta, viz. 'The argo, with a ſubdented ca- 
rina, which is found in the eee and Indian 
oceans. This is the famous nautilus of other authors. 
The ſhell ſeems no thicker nor {tronger than a piece of 
paper ; and the fiſh that inhabits it 1s a ſepia. 
been imagined that men firſt learned the method of 
failing in veſſels from what they ſaw practiſed by this 
creature. When it is to ſail, it extends two of its arms 
on high; and between theſe ſupports a membrane, 
which it throws out on this occaſion : this ſerves for its. 
ſail; and the two other arms it hangs out of the ſhell, 
to ſerve occaſionally either as oars, or as a ſteerage; but 
this laſt office is generally ſerved by the tail. When the 
ſea is calm, it is frequent to ſee numbers of theſe crea- 
tures diverting themſelves with ſailing about in this 
manner; but as ſoon as a ſtorm riſes, or any thing 
gives them diſturbance, they draw in their legs, and 
take in as much water as makes them ſomewhat heavier 
than the ſea-water in which they ſwim, and they then 
ſink to the bottom. The manner of their voiding this 
abundant water, when they would riſe again, is by a 
number of holes, of which their legs are fall 2. The 
cymbium, with a blunt plaited carina. This ſpecies is 
very ſmall, and is found in the Mediterranean. 

ARGONAUTS, in Grecian antiquity, a company 
of illuſtrious Greeks, who embarked along with Jaſon, 
in the ihip Argo, on an expedition to Colchis, with 2 
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Arges deſign to obtain the golden fleece“. 
l ARGOS, an ancient name of Peloponneſus ; from 
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in 1701 put an end to them. In 1717, however, 
French company having found all their remonſtran 


the Argume 


ineffectual, fitted out a new ſquadron ; but this — Argyle 


peyleſhire | 
Arguim. 


pine 


* Sec the ar- 


the next year. 


Argos, one of the kings, (Homer, Strabo). 
1 the capital, and an inland town, of Argo- 


Diomedes, on the Cerbalus, (Virgil); afterwards a 
large and populous city, (Livy) : A town of Apulia; 
now in ruins, and the place called Arpe. 

ARGUIM, an ifland on the coaſt of Africa, about 
fixteen miles diſtant from Cape Blanco, fituated in W. 
Long. 16. 30. N. Lat. 20. 20. It is ſcarce two miles 
in length ; notwithſtanding which, it was a bone of con- 
tention for 87 years between the Portugueſe, Dutch, 
Engliſh, and French ; and, after a variety of fortune, 
has at laſt been totally abandoned. 

This iſland was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe in 
1444, when a fleet bound to the caſt touched at Arguim, 
and from ſome little trade carried on with the natives, it 
was imagined that a ſettlement there might be of ſome 
advantage to Portugal. In conſequence of this opi- 
nion, a fort was erected on the iſland, and the Portu- 

ueſe enjoyed the peaceable poſſeſſion of it till 1638. 

t this time, the Dutch having received a minute ac- 
count of the condition of the ifandd, reſolved to attack 
it; and accordingly landed without moleſtation from the 
garriſon, which was too weak to oppoſe them. The 
Portugueſe, however, defended themſelves with great 
intrepidity, and at laſt ſurrendered upon honourable 
terms. The Dutch immediately ſet about repairing the 
fortifications, and ſecuring it in the beſt manner they 
could: however, in 1665, the tort was reduced almoſt to 
an heap of rubbiſh by an Engliſh ſquadron ; but as the 
fortifications were totally deſtroyed, and only a ſmall 
garriſon left there, it was eaſily retakea by the Dutch 
They now redoubled their diligence in 
ſtrengthening the iſland, entering into alliance with 
Mooriſh chiefs, procuring a number of families to ſettle 
under protection of the fort, and giving extravagant 
prices br gums, in order to monopolize the gum- trade. 
By this means the gum- trade of the French Senegal 
company was almoſt entirely deſtroyed; upon which 
they fitted out a ſquadron, diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch, and 
had the iſland finally ceded to them by the treaty of 
Nimeguen. 

Though the Dutch now ſeemed to be finally expel- 
led, they reſolved not to part ſo eaſily with ſuch a va- 
luable ſettlement. Under pretence of being ſubjects 
of the Elector of Brandenburg, therefore, they erec- 
ted one of the forts which had been demoliſhed, and 
there maintained themſelves in ſpite of the utmoſt en- 
deavours of the French company to diſpoſſeſs them. 
Numberleſs were the memorials, proteſts, reſcripts, &c. 
which were publiſhed on this occaſion, till a new war 


ment did not arrive at Arguim before Feb. 26h 1721. 


into the hands of the Dutch on the 11 of Jan. 1722. 
In 1723, the Dutch were attacked by another French 
ſquadron under the command of the Sieur Riguadiere. 
This gentleman boaſted that the fort could not hold 
out one day; but though he prevailed fo far as to get 

ſſeſſion of the ciſterns which contained the water of 
the beſieged, he was at laſt ſhamefully repulſed, and 
forced to raiſe the ſiege with precipitation. The Dutch, 
however, did not long enjoy the poſſeſſion which they 
had ſo bravely defended; for, in 1725, their fort was 
entirely demoliſhed by the French under Du Caſſe, and 
has never ſince been re- built by any European nation, 

ARGUMENT, in rhetoric and logic, an inference 
drawn from premiſes, the truth of which is indiſputa- 
ble, or at leaſt highly probable. See Locic. 

ARGUMENT, in matters of literature, denotes alſo 
the abridgment or heads of a book, hiſtory, comedy, 
chapter, &c. See SYLLABUS. 

ARGUS, in fabulous hiſtory, was the ſon of Ari- 
ſtor, and had 100 eyes, 50 of which were always o- 
pen. Juno made choice of him to guard Io, whom 
Jupiter had transformed into a white heifer ; but Jupi- 
ter, pitying Jo for being ſo cloſely confined, ſent Mer- 
cury, who, with his flute, charmed Argus to ſleep, 
ſealed up his eyes with his caduceus, and then cut off 
his head; when Juno, to reward his fidelity, turned 
him into a peacock, and placed his eyes in his tail. 

ArGUs-SHELL, a ſpecies of porcellain-ſhell, beauti- 
fully variegated with ſpots, reſembling in ſome mea- 
ſure thoſe in a peacock's tail. 

ARGYLE (dukes of). See CamPBELL. 

ARGYLE-SHIRE, or Arpathilia, in Scotland, which, 
together with Perthſhire and the Weſtern Iſlands, is 
ſaid to have conſtituted the ancient kingdom of the 
Scots, while the reſt of Caledonia was ſubje& to the 
Picts and Romans, comprehends Kintyre, Knap- 
dale, Argyle Proper, Cowal, Lorn, with the iſlands 
of Bute and Arran. It is bounded on the ſonth by 
the Iriſh ſea, and the Frith of Clyde; on the eaſt, by 
Perthſhire ; on the north-eaſt, by Lochaber; and on 
the north-weſt, by ſeveral iſlands. The extent of it 
from ſouth to north, between the Mull of Kintyre and 
Lochaber, amounts to 90 miles; and the breadth, in 
ſome places, including the iſles, to 70. This country, 
like all other parts of the Highlands, affords a very 
wild and horrid proſpect of hills, rocks, and huge 
mountains, piled upon each other in a ſtupendous and 
dreadful diſorder; bare, bleak, and barren to the view; 
or at beſt covered with ſhagged heath, which 4 
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| ticle Thyſa- lis. It had different ſurnames; as Achaicum, from The Dutch defended themſelves with ſuch intrepidity 
| ly. the country, or an ancient people, (Homer); Ina- and conduct as had almoſt baffled the utmoſt efforts of 1 
| chium, from the river Inachus, which runs by, (Pli- the French; but the latter having found means to draw y 
| ny); Sc. It had two citadels, (Livy) ; the one call- off a Mooriſh chief from his allegiance, the Dutch were n 
ed Lariſa, (Strabo); the other unnamed. At the obliged to evacuate Arguim, and retire to Portendic, t 
ſiege of this city, Pyrrhus king of Epirus was killed where they fortified themſelves, determining to watch ſ 
| by a tile thrown by an old woman. Argos was 26 ſta- a favourable opportunity for recovering their ſettlement” c 
| dia diſtant from Temenium, a maritime town, and 50 at Arguim. This was not long wanting, by means of a 
| to the ſouth of Mycenæ: Now Argo. E. Long. 23. the weakneſs of the garriſon, and the imprudence of b 
| 5. Lat. 37. 30. Duval the French director; who, having quarrelled fc 
Gos Hieervm, the ancient name of Arpi; but with the Moors, was ſurprized, defeated, and killed by c( 
Lampe is a (till more ancient; afterwards called Argy- them: in conſequence of which, the ſettlement tellagain ir 

rippa, and Argippa ; built by, and the reſidence of, 
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black and diſmal to the eye, except in the ſummer, 


when it is variegated with an agreeable bloom of a 
urple colour. The coaſt of Argyle is rocky; yet 
indented with bays and inlets, that afford good har- 
bours for ſhipping. The country is well watered by 
rivers, brooks, and lakes, abounding with fiſh ; the 
vales and flat parts of it are cultivated for corn ; the 
mountains feed an innumerable quantity of black cat- 
tle, which run wild among the hills in winter as well as 
ſummer; the heath and woods, of which there is a 
conſiderable number, afford ſhelter to deer, roebucks, 
and all ſorts of game m great plenty : the circumam- 
hient ſea, with its locks, bays, and harbours, pours 
forth myriads of fiſh ; but the innate wealth of the 
country 18 dug from the bowels of the mountains in 
iron, copper, lead, and other metals and minerals. 

Argyle is the ſeat of a provincial ſynod, conſiſting 
of five preſbyteries and 49 pariſhes; and gives the titles 
of duke and earl to the noble family of Campbell, the 
moſt powerful of all the Scottiſh nobility. The duke 
of Argyle is, by hereditary right, great maſter of the 
king's houſeſhold in Scotland, admiral of the Weſtern 
iſles, general of Denoon caſtle, and, before the juriſ- 
dictions were aboliſhed, enjoyed other hereditary offices, 
which rendered him too powerful as the ſubject of a 
limited monarchy, He ſtill poſfeſſes many royalties ; 
his vaſſals, even of the name of Campbell, are ſo nu- 
merous, and his influence extends ſo far, that he could, 
on occaſion, bring 3 or 4000 fighting men into the 
field. Argyleſhire is in general peopled by this clan; 
and affords a great number of caſtles and ſeats belong- 
ing to gentlemen who hold of the duke, and boaſt 
themſelves deſcended from his family. 

Argyle Proper is bounded by Knapdale and Cowal 
on the ſouth ; Lochaber on the north; Lennox and 
the Gramptan hills on the eaſt ; and Lorne on the weſt. 
t lies between Lochfyn and Lochow ; which laſt is a 
freſh-water lake, about a'mile broad, but extending 24 
in length, including 12 iſlands, on two of which there 
are the caſtles of Enconel and Glenurquhart. This 
lake, which gives the title of viſcount to the duke of 
Argyle, ues in the river Aw, which, after a courſe 
of fix or ſeven miles, enters Loch Ettiff, and this falls 
into the weſt ſea, oppoſite to the ifle of Mull: all theſe 
abound with excellent trout and falmon. For a de- 
ſeription of the other diviſions of Argyleſhire, ſee 
KixnTYRE, &c. 

ARGYROPOEIA, among alchemiſts, a pretended 
art of tranſmuting or changing other metals into ſilver. 

ARGYRU M, a maritime town of IIlyria, 
(Ptolemy, Pliny). Now Novigrad, a town of Dalma- 
tia, E. Long. 17. 30. Lat. 44. 30. 

ARHUSEN, a dioceſe of North Jutland in Den- 
mark, to the ſouth of Wiburg, about 60 miles in 
length, and go in breadth. It contains two capital 
cities, called 4rhuſen and Rander ; beſides ſeveral mar- 
ket-towns of leſs note, and upwards of 300 villages. 
Arhuſen, one of the capitals, is advantageouſly fitua- 
ted on the coaſt of the Baltic Sea, at the mouth of the 
river Guda, which runs through it; and it is ſurround- 
. with foreſts full of game. . Long. 10. o. W. Lat. 
56. 10. 

ARIAD NEA, in Grecian antiquity, two feſtivals 
dt Naxos, in honour of two women named Ariadne. 


One of them being the daughter of king Minos, they 
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had, in the ſolemnity dedicated to her, a ſhew of ſorrow 


and mourning; and, in memory of her being left by 
Theſeus near the time of child-birth, it was uſual for 
a young man to lie down and counterfeit all the ago- 
nies of a woman in labour. This feſtival is ſaid to be 
firſt inſtituted by Theſeus, to atone for his ingratitude 
to that princeſs. —The other Ariadne was thought to 
be of a gay and ſprightly temper; and therefore her 
feſtival was obſerved with mufic and other expreſſions 
of mirth and joy. 

ARIADNE, daughter of Minos king of Crete. 
Theſeus being ſent to deſtroy the Minotaur *, Ariadne 
was fo taken with him, that, as a teſtimony of her 
love, ſhe gave Theſeus a clue of thread to guide him 
out of the labyrinth. Theſeus, having killed the Mi- 
notaur, carried off the Athenians he had relieved, toge- 
— with Ariadne; whom, however, he afterward for- 
ook. 

ARIANO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, in the Ulterior Principality, with a biſhop's 
ſee. E. Long. 15. 19. N. Lat. 41. 8. 

ARIANS, in church-hiftory, a Chriſtian ſect, fol- 
lowers of Arius “. Their principles, according to 
Spanheim, were, That Chriſt is only called God by way 
of title; that he is leſs than the Father, who alone is 
eternal, and without beginning ; that he is a creature, 
having had a beginning of exiſtence, and having no 
being before the * inning of all things: hence he 
was made God, and the Son of God , adoption, 
not by nature : that the Word was alſo ſubje& to 
change ; that the Father created all things by him as 
an inſtrument ; and that he was the — 
all ereatures: that the eſſence of the Father was dif- 
ferent from the eſſence of the Son, neither was he co- 
equal, nor con-ſubſtantial, with the Father : that the 
Holy Ghoſt was not God, but the creature of the 
Son, inferior in dignity ts the Father and Son, and co- 
worker in the creation. In their doxology, the Arians 
aſcribed Glory to the Father, through the Son, in the 
Holy Ghoſt. 

ARIAS MONTANDUS, a learned Spaniſh divine, 
employed by Philip II. of Spain to publiſh another 


edition of the Bible, after that of cardinal Ximenes ; 


which he finiſhed with applauſe, and died at Seville 
in 1598. 
ARICA, a port-town of South America, in the 


province of Los Charaes, in Peru. It was formerly a 


conſiderable place: but the earthquakes, which are fre- 


quent here, have almoſt entirely ruined it; for there 
are no more than 150 families, which are moſt of them 
blacks, mulattoes, and Indians. Moſt of the houſes 
are made with canes or reeds, fet upright, and bound 
together with cords or thongs; and as it never rains 
here, they are covered only with mats, which makes 
the place look at a diſtance hke a heap of ruins. 

The vale of Arica is about a league wide, and fix 
leagues long, next the ſea, and is all a barren country, 
except the ſpot where the old town ſtood, which is di- 
vided into little meadows of clover graſs, and plots for 
ſugar-canes, with a few olive and cotton trees inter- 
mixt. This vale grows narrower as it runs eaſtward ; 
and a league up there is a village, where they begin to 
cultivate pimento or Jamaica pepper, which is planted 
throughout all the reſt of the vale; and there are ſe- 
veral farms, which produce nothing elſe, that bring 5 
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Ariconium the value of 80,000 crowns yearly. The Spaniards of 
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Peru are ſo uſed to this pepper, that they dreſs no 
proviſions without it. W. Long. 70. 15. S. Lat. 18. 
20. 

ARICONIUM, a town of the Silures, (Antonine); 
now Hereford, (Camden). W. Long. 2. 42. Lat. 52. 6. 

ARIDAS, a kind of taffety, manufactured in the 
Eaſt Indies from a ſhining thread which is got from 
certain herbs, whence they are ſtyled aridas of herbs. 

ARIDULLAM, in natural hiſtory, a kind of zar- 
nich found in the Eaſt Indies. See ZAarNiCH. 

ARIES, in zoology. See Ovis. 

Axtks, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of fixed ſtars, 
drawn on the globe, in the figure of a ram. It is the 
firſt of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, from which a 
twelfth part of the ecliptic takes its denomination. 

ARIMANIUS, the evil god of the ancient Per- 
ſians. The Perſian Magi hel two principles; a good 
dæmon or god, and an evil one; the firft the author of 
all good, and the other of all evil: the former they 
ſuppoſed to be repreſented by light, and the latter by 
darkneſs, as their trueſt ſymbols. The good principle 
they named Yezad or Yezdan, and Ormozd or Hormix- 
da, which the Greeks wrote Oromaſdes ; and the evil 
dæmon they called Ahriman, and the Greeks Arima- 
nius. Some of the Magians held both theſe princi- 
ples to have been from all eternity: but this ſect was 
reputed heterodox ; the original doctrine being, that 
the good principle only was eternal, and the other 
account of 
the Magian traditions in relation to theſe gods and 
the introduction of evil into the world, viz. That 
Oromazes conſiſted of moſt pure light, and Arima- 
nius of darkneſs ; and that they were at war with each 
other: that Oromazes created fix gods; the firſt, the 
author of benevolence; the ſecond, of truth; the third, 
of juſtice, riches, and the pleaſure which attends good 
actions; and that Arimanius made as many, who were 
the authors of the oppoſite evils, or vices : that then 
Oromazes, triplicating himſelf, removed as far from 
the ſun as the ſun 1s 1 the earth, and adorned the 
heaven with ſtars, appointing the dog-ſtar for their 
guardian and leader: that he alſo created 24 other 
gods, and incloſed them in an egg ; but Arimanius 
having alſo made an equal number, theſe laſt perforated 
the egg, by which means evil and good became mix- 
ed together. However, the fatal time will come, when 
Arimanius, the introducer of plagues and famine, muſt 
be of neceſſity utterly deſtroyed by the former, and 
annihilated ; then the earth being made plain and even, 
mankind ſhall live in a happy ſtate, in the ſame man- 
ner, in the ſame political ſociety, and uſing one and 
the ſame language. Theopompus writes, that, accor- 
ding to the ans, the ſaid two gods, during the 
{ſpace of 3000 years, alternately conquer, and are con- 
quered ; that for other 3000 years, they will wage 
mutual war, fight, and deſtroy the works of each o- 
ther, till at laſt Hades 7 the evil ſpirit) ſhall periſh, 
and men become perfectly happy, their bodies needing 
no food, nor caſting any ſhadow, i. e. being perfectly 
tranſparent. 

ARIMASPI, (Pliny), a people of Sarmatia Eu- 
ropea, to the ſouth of the Montes Riphzi, ſaid by 
Mela to have but one eye; a fable broached by Ariſ- 
teas Proconneſius, according to Herodotus. 
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ARIMINUM, a town of Umbria, or Roma 
at the mouth of the Ariminus, on the Gulf of Venice 
The ſeizing on it by Cæſar gave riſe to the civil war 
Now called Rimini. E. Long. 13. 30. Lat. 44. 8, 

ARION, an excellent muſician and poet, inventor 
of dithyrambics. Periander entertained him at his 

court, where getting an eſtate, and returning to Co- 
rinth, the ſailors, for lucre of his money, threw him 
into the ſea ; when, according to the poets, à dolphin 
charmed with his muſic, took him on her back and en 
ried him ſafe to ſhore. 

Aklox, an admirable horſe, much more famous in 
poetic hiſtory than Bucephalus in that of Alexander, 
Authors ſpeak variouſly of his origin, tho” they agree 
in giving him a divine one, His eren is moſt 
commonly aſcribed to Neptune. This god, according 
to ſome, raiſed him out of the ground by a ſtroke of 
his trident; according to others, he begot him upon 
the body of the fury Erynnys ; according to others, 
upon that of Ceres, whom he raviſhed in the form of a 
horſe, the having previouſly aſſumed the form of a mare 
to elude his purſuit. This horſe was nurſed by the Ne. 
reids ; and being ſometimes yoked with the ſea-horſes 
of Neptune to the chariot of this god, he drew him 
with incredible {wiftneſs through the ſea. He had 
this 2 in him, that his right feet reſembled 

thoſe of a man. Neptune gave him to Capreus king 
of Haliartus. Capreus made a preſent of him to 
Hercules ; who mounted him when he took the city 
of Elis, gained the prize with him in the race a- 

inſt Cygnus the ſon of Mars near Træcena, and at 
aſt made a preſent of him to Adraſtus. It is under 
this laſt maſter that Arion has ſignalized himſelf the 
moſt : he won the prize for racing at the Nemean 

ames, which the princes who went to beſiege Thebes 
inſtituted in the honour of Archemorus ; and was the 
cauſe that Adraſtus did not periſh in this famous expe- 
dition, as all the other chiefs did. 

ARIOSTO (Lodovico), the famous Italian poet, 
and author of Orlando Furioſo, was born at the caſtle 
of Reggio in Lombardy in 1474. His father, who 
was major-domo to duke Hercules, lived to the extent 
of his 3 ſo left but little at his death. Arioſto, 
from his childhood, ſhewed great marks of genius, e- 
ſpecially in poetry; and wrote a comedy in verſe on the 
ſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe, which his brothers and 
ſifters played. His father being utterly unlearned, and 
rather regarding profit than his ſon's inclination, com- 
pelled him to ſtudy the civil law, in which having 
plodded ſome years to no purpoſe, he quitted it for. 
more pleaſing ſtudies ; yet often lamented, as Ovid and 
Petrarch did before him, and our own Milton fince *, 
that his father baniſhed him from the muſes. At the 
age of 24, Arioſto loſt his father, and found himſelf 
perplexed with family- affairs. However, in about fix 
years he was, for his good parts, taken into the ſervice 
of Don Hippolito, cardinal of Eſte. At this time he 
had written nothing but a few ſonnets ; but now he re- 
ſolved to make a poem, and choſe Bayardo's Orland» 
Tnamorato for a ground-work. However, he was 

2 a great many years, and was cho- 

ſen as a fit perſon to go on an embaſſy to Pope Julio II. 
where he gave ſuch ſatisfaction, that he was ſent 
again, underwent many dangers and difficulties, and 
at his return was highly favoured. Then, at his ww 
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accompany him into Hungary; by which he was ſo diſ- 
couraged, that he deferred writing for 14 years, even 
till the cardinal's death. After that, he finiſned by 
degrees, in great perfection, that which he began 
with great expectation. Duke Aſtolfo offered him 

reat promotions if he would ſerve him; but, preferring 
ſiberty to grandeur, he refuſed this and other great 
offers from princes and cardinals, particularly from 
Leo X. from all whom he received notwithſtanding great 
preſents. The duke of Ferrara delighted ſo much in 
his comedies, of which he wrote five, that he built a 
ſtage on purpoſe to have them played in his court, and 
enabled our poet to build himſelf a houſe in Ferrara, 
with a pleaſant garden, where he uſed to compoſe his 
poems, which were highly eſteemed by all the princes 
in Italy, who ſent him many preſents ; but he ſaid, 
« he would not ſell his liberty for the beſt cardinal's 
hat in Rome.” It was but a ſmall, though convenient 
houſe : being aſked, why he had not built it in a more 
magnificent manner, fince he had given ſuch noble de- 
{criptions of ſumptuous palaces, beautiful porticos, and 
pleaſant fountains, in his Orlando Furioſo ? He re- 
plied, that , words were cheaper laid together than 
ſtones. Upon the door was the following inſcrip- 
tion : | 

Parva, ſed apta mihi, ſed nulli obnoxia, ſed non 
Sordida, parta mes ſed tamen ere, domus. 


Which Mr Harrington thus tranſlates : 


This houſe is ſmall, but fit for me, but hurtful unto none; 
But yet not uttiſh, as you ſee, yet paid for with mine own- 
In his diet he was temperate, and ſo careleſs of dain- 
ties, that he was fit to þ 
they fed upon acorns. Whether he was ever married, 
is uncertain, He kept company with one Alexandria, 
to whom, it was reported, he was married privately, 
and a lady Genevera, whom he flily mentions in the 24 
book of his Orlando, as poets are apt to intermix with 
their fictions ſome real amours of their own. He was 
urged to go ambaſſador to pope Clement, but would 
by no means accept this embaſſy. He tranſlated the 
Menecmi of Plautus : and all his own comedies were 
ſo eſteemed, that they were frequently acted by per- 
ſons of the firſt quality ; and when his Lena was firſt 
repreſented, Ferdinand of Eſte, afterwards Marquis of 
Maſſa, fo far honoured the piece as to ſpeak the pro- 
logue. He began one of his comedies in his father's 
lifetime, when the following incident ſhews the re- 
markable talent he had for poetry. His father one day 
rebuked him ſharply, charging him with ſome _ 
fault; but all the while he returned him no anſwer. 
Soon after, his brother began on the ſame ſubject; but 


be eably refuted him, and, with ſtrong arguments, 


juſtified his own behaviour. ce Why then, ſaid his bro- 
ther, did you not ſatisfy my father?“ “ In truth, ſaid 
Lodovico, I was thinking of a part in my comedy, 
and methought my father's ſpeech to me was ſo ſuit- 
ed to the part of an old man chiding his ſon, that I 
forgot I was concerned in it myſelf, and conſidered it 
only to make it part of my play.” It is alſo reported 
of Arioſto, that, coming by a potter's ſhop, he heard 
him ſinging a ſtave out of his Orlando, with ſo bad a 
grace, that, out of all patience, he broke with his 
2 ſeveral of bis pots. The potter, in a pitiful tone, 
or. Is 
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arioſto. he again applied himſelf to his poem: but, ſoon after, 
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aſking what he meant by wronging a poor man that 
had never injured him. © You raſcal, (he replied), Ihave 
not done thee half the wrong thou haſt done me: for 
have broken but two or three pots of thine, not worth 
ſo many halfpence; whereas thou haſt broken and 
mangled a ſtanza of mine worth a mark of gold.“ 
Arioſto was tall, of a melancholy complexion, and 
ſo abſorbed in ſtudy and meditation, that he often for- 
got himſelf, His picture was drawn by Titian in a 
maſterly manner. He was honoured with the laurel 
by the hands of the emperor Charles V. He was na- 
turally affable, always aſſuming leſs than was his due, 
yet never putting up a known injury even from his ſu- 
periors. He was ſo fearful on the water, that, when- 


Arioſte 


| 
Ariſtander. 


ever he went out of a ſhip, he would ſee others go be- 


fore him; and, on land, he would alight from his 
horſe on the leaſt apprehenſion of danger. He was of 
an amorous diſpoſition, and left two natural ſons. He 
enjoyed the friendſhip of the moſt eminent men of lear- 
ning of his time, moſt of whom he mentions with 
uu reſpect in the laſt canto of his Orlando Furioſo. 
is conſtitution was but weakly, ſo that he was obli- 
ged to have recourſe to phyſicians the greateſt part of 
his life. He bore his laſt ſickneſs with great reſolution 
and ſerenity ; and died at Ferrara the 8 of July, 1533, 
according to Sir John Harrington, being then fifty-nine 
ears of age. He was interred in the church of the 
BenediQine monks, who, contrary to their cuſtom, at- 
tended his funeral. He had a buſt erected to him, and 
the following epitaph, written by himſelf, inſcribed 
upon his tomb : 


Ludovici Arioſti humantur oſſa 
Sub hoc marmore, ſeu ſub hac hnmo, ſeu 
Sub quidquid voluit benignus hzres, 
Sive hzrede benignior comes, ſeu 
Opportunius incidens viator : | 
Nam ſcire haud potuit futura: fed nec 
Tanti erat, vacuam ſibi cadaver 
Ut urnam cuperet parare. 
Vivens iſta tamen ſibi paravit, 

ve ſcribi voluit ſuo ſepulchro, 
Olim ſi quod haberct id ſepulchrum : 
Ne cum ſpiritus hoc brevi peracto 
Præſeripto ſpatio miſellos artus, 
Quos ægre ante reliquerat, repoſcet, 
Hac et hac cinerem huc et huc revellem 
Dum uoſcat proprium, diu vagetur. 


ARIPO, a ſtrong town of Aſia, on the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Sarunda. It belongs to the Dutch; and to the eaſt 
of it is a bank, where they fiſh for pearls. E. Long. 
80. 25. N. Lat. 8. 42. 

ARISH, a Perſian long meaſure, containing about 
38 Engliſh inches. | | | 

ARISI, the Indian name for the plant which pro- 
duces the rice. See Orvs4a. 

ARISTA, or awn, among botaniſts, a long needle- 
like beard, which ſtands out from the huſk of a grain 
of corn, graſs, &c. | 

ARISTAEUS, ſon of Apollo and Cyrene, whom, 


for the many ſervices he had rendered to mankind by 


his knowledge of all profitable arts, the gods placed 
amongſt the ſtars; ſo that he is the Aquarius in the 
zodiac. The reſemblance of his hiſtory to that of 

Moſes has been curiouſly diſcuſſed by Huetius. 
ARISTANDER, a famous ſoothſayer under A- 
lexander the Great, over whom he gained a wonder- 
4 M ful 
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| AK 1 
| Ariſtarchus ful influence by the good ſucceſs of his art. He had 
already had the ſame employment at the court of kin 
Philip; and it was he who explained better than his 
brethren the dream that this prince had after having 
married Olympias. | 
ARISTARCHUS, a Grecian philoſopher of Sa- 
mos, one of the firſt that maintained that the earth 
turns upon its own centre. We are not ſure of the age 
in which he lived; and have none of his works but a 
Treatiſe of the greatneſs and diſtance of the Sun and 
Moon, tranſlated into Latin by Frederic Commandine, 
and publiſhed with Pappus's explanations in 1572. 
AxrISTARCHUS, a celebrated grammarian, much e- 
ſteemed by Ptolemy Philometor, who committed to 
him the education of his ſon. He applied himſelf 
chiefly to criticiſm, and made a reviſal of Homer's 
ms, but in too magiſterial a way; for ſuch verſes 
as he did not like he treated as ſpurious. He com- 
mented on other poets; Cicero and Horace made uſe 
vf his name to expreſs a very rigid critic. 
ARISTIDES, ſurnamed the Fuft, flouriſhed at A- 
thens at the ſame time with Themiſtocles, who trium- 
phed over him by his boiſterous eloquence, and got 
* See ra- him baniſhed, 483 years before Chriſt * : but Ariſtides 
n. being recalled a ſhort time after, would never join with 
the enemies of Themiſtocles, to get him baniſhed ; for 
nothing could make him deviate from the ſtricteſt rules 
of moderation and juſtice. Ariſtides brought the Greeks 
to unite againſt the Perſians; diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the 
famous battle of Marathon, and that of Salamine and 
Platea ; and eſtabliſhed an annual income of 460 ta- 
lents for a fund to ſupply the expences of war. 'This 
great man died ſo poor, though he had the manage- 
ment of the revenues of Greece, that the ſtate was 0- 
bliged to pay his funeral expences, to give fortunes to 
his daughters in marriage, and a maintenance to his ſon 
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| Lyſimachus. 

| Ax1sTipes of Miletus, a famous Greek author, 
| often cited by the. ancients. e 

| 


| ARk1$T1DEs, a very eloquent Athenian orator, who 
if became a convert to the Chriſtian religion, and about 
} the year 124 preſented to the emperor Adrian an apo- 
1 logy for the Chriſtians. 
| Ax1sTipes ( lus), a celebrated orator, born in 
| Myſia, about 129 years before the Chriſtian æra. The 
1 beſt edition of his works 1s that of Oxford, printed in 
Greek and Latin, in two volumes quarto. | 
| AR1STIDES, a painter cotemporary with Apelles, 
| flouriſhed at Thebes about the 1229 Olympiad. He is 
ſaid to have been the firſt who attempted to delineate 
| the paſſions of the mind in colours. His Bacchus was 
| ſo excellent a piece, as to become proverbial, 
ARISTIPPUS, the founder of the Cyrenaic ſe& of 
philoſophy, was the ſon of Aretades, and born at Cy- 
rene in Libya. He flouriſhed about the 96th Olym- 
ps The great reputation of Socrates induced him to 
eave his own country, and remove to Athens, that he 
might have the ſatisfaction of hearing his diſcourſes. 
He was chiefly delighted with thoſe diſcourſes of Socra- 
tes that related the moſt to pleaſure ; which he aſſerted 
to be the ultimate end in which all happineſs conſiſts. 
His manner of life was agreeable to his opinion; for 
he indulged himſelf extremely in all the luxuries of 
dreſs, wine, and women. Though he had a good eſtate, 
and three country-fſeats, yet he was the only one of the 


1 


1 


diſciples of Socrates who took money for teaching 
which being obſerved by the philoſopher, he aſked A. 
riſtippus, How he came to have ſo much? Who in re. 
ply aſked him, How he came to have fo little? Upon 

is leaving Socrates, he went to ZEgina, as Athenæus 
informs us, where he lived with more freedom and luxy 
than before. Socrates ſent frequent exhortations to him, 
in order to reclaim bim; but all in vain: and with the 
ſame view he publiſhed that diſcourſe which we find in 
Xenophon. Here Ariſtippus became acquainted with 
Lais, the famous courtezan of Corinth ; for whoſe ſake 
he took a voyage to that city. He continued at Egi- 
na till the death of Socrates, as appears from Plato's 
Phedo, and the epiſtle which he wrote upon that occa- 
fion. He returned at laſt into his own country Cyrene, 
where he profeſſed philoſophy, and inſtituted a ſect 
which, as we obſerved above, was called the Cyrenaic, 
from the place, and by ſome writers the Hedonic or vo- 
luptuous, from its doctrines. During the height of the 
grandeur of Dionyſius the Sicilian tyrant, a great many 
philoſophers reſorted to him; and among the reſt Ari- 
ſtippus, who was tempted thither by the magnificence 
of that court. Dionyſius aſking him the — of his 
coming, he replied, ** That it was in order to give 
what he had, and to receive what he had not: or, as 
others repreſent it, « That when he wanted wiſdom, he 
went to Socrates; but now as he wanted money, he 
was come to him.” He very ſoon infinuated himſelf 
into the favour of Dionyſius; for, being a man of a 
ſoft eaſy temper, he conformed himſelf exactly to every 
place, time, and perſon, and was a complete maſter of 
the moſt refined complaiſance. 

We have ſeveral remarkable paſſages concerning him 
during his reſidence at that court mentioned by Dio- 
genes Laertius. Dionyſius, at a feaſt, commanded that 
all ſhould put on womens purple habits, and dance in 
them. But Plato refuſed, repeating theſe lines : 


I cannot in this gay effeminate dreſs 
Diſgrace my manhood, or my ſex betray. 


But Ariſtippus readily ſubmitted to the command, and 


made this reply immediately : 
— At feaſts, where mirth is free, 
A ſober mind ca: never be corrupted. 

At another time, interceding with Dionyſius in behalf 
of a friend, but not prevailing, he caſt himſelf at his 
feet: being reproved by one for that exceſs of humility, 
he replied, © That it was not he who was the cauſe of 
that ſubmiſſion z but Dionyſius, whoſe ears were in his 
feet.” Dionyſius ſhewed him three beautiful courte- 
zans, and ordered him to take his choice. Upon which, 
he took them all three away with him, alleging that 
Paris was puniſhed for preferring one to the other two : 
but when he had brought them to his door, he diſmiſ- 
ſed them, in order to ſhew that he could either enjoy 
or reje with the ſame iMifference. Having defired 
money of Dionyfius, the latter obſerved to him, that 
he had aſſured him a wiſe man wanted nothing.“ Give 
me (ſays he) what I aſk, and we will talk of that af- 
terwards.” When Dionyſius had given it him, Now 
* he), you ſee I do not want.” By this complai- 

ance he gained ſo much upon Dionyſus, that he had a 

reater regard for him than for all the reſt of the philo- 
— though he ſometimes ſpoke with ſuch freedom 
to that king, that he incurred his diſpleaſure. When 


Diony ſius aſked, Why philoſophers haunted the gates | 


3 Ariſtippus, 
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Ariftippus. of rich men, but not rich men thoſe of philoſophers ? 
Ne replied, . Becauſe the latter know what they want, 


and the others not.“ Another time, Dionyſius repeat- 
ing (out of Sophocles, as Plutarch affirms, who aſeribes 
this to Zeno) theſe verſes, 

He, that with tyrants ſeeks for bare ſupport, 

Enſlaves himſelf, though free he came to court; 
he immediately anſwered, 

He is no ſlave, if he be free to come. 
Diocles, as Laertius informs us, related this in his Lives 
of the Phileſophers ; though others aſcribe this ſaying 
to Plato. Ariſtippus had a conteſt with Antilthe- 
nes the Cynic philoſopher ; notwithſtanding which, 
he was very ready to employ bis intereſt at court for 
ſome friends .of Antiſthenes, to preſerve them from 
death, as we find by a letter of his to that philoſopher. 
Diogenes followed the example of his maſter An- 
tiſthenes in ridiculing Ariſtippus, and called him the 
court-ſpaniel. 
We have many apophthegms of his preſerved. Suidas 
obſerves, that he ſurpaſſed all the philoſophers in the 
the acuteneſs of his apopthegms. Being once railed at, 
he left the room; and the perſon who abuſed him, fol- 
lowing him, and aſking him why he went away, he an- 
ſwered, © Becauſe it is in your power to rail, but it is 
not in my power not to hear you.” A perſon obſerving, 
that the philoſophers frequented the houſes of rich 
men; „Why (ſays he), the phyſicians frequent the 
chambers of the ſick, yet that is no reaſon why a man 
ſhould rather chuſe to lie fick than be cured.” To one 
who boaſted of his great reading, he ſaid, That as 
they who feed and exereiſe moſt are not always more 
healthy than they who only eat and exerciſe to ſatisfy 
nature; ſo neither they who read much, but they who 
read no more than is uſeful, are truly learned.” Amon 
other inſtructions which he gave to his rag — Are- 
te, he adviſed her particularly to deſpiſe ſuperfluity. 
Jo one who aſked him what his ſon would be the bet- 
ter for being a ſcholar ? « If for nothing elſe (faid he), 
yet for this alone, that when he comes 1nto the theatre, 
one tone will not fit upon another.” When a certain 
perſon recommended his ſon to him, he demanded 500 
drachmas; and _ the father's replying, that he 
could buy a ſlave for that ſum, “Do ſo (ſaid he), and 
then you'll be maſter of a couple.” Being reproach- 
ed, becauſe, having a ſuit of law depending, he fee'd a 
lawyer to plead be him, “ Juſt ſo (ſaid he), when I 


have a great ſupper to make, I always hire a cook.” 


Being aſked what was the difference between a wiſe 
man and a fool, he replied, ** Send both of them toge- 
ther naked to thoſe who are acquainted with neither of 
them, and then you'll know.” Being reproved by a cer- 
tain perſon (who, according to Mr Stanley, was Plato) 
for his coſtly and voluptuous feaſts, I warrant you 
(faid he), that you would not have beſtowed three far- 
things upon ſuch a dinner” which the other con- 
feſſing, (Why, then (ſaid he) I find myſelf leſs indul- 
gent to my palate, than you are to your covetous hu- 
mour;“ or, as it is otherwiſe repreſented, ** I find, that 
[ love my belly, and you love your money.” When 
Simus, treaſurer to Dionyſius, ſhewed him his houſe 
magnificently furniſhed, and paved with coſtly marble, 
(for he was a Phrygian, and conſequently profuſe) ; A- 
riſtippus ſpit in his face : upon which the other grow- 


ing angry, „Why, truly (ſaid he), I could not find a 


fitter place.” His ſervant 2 after him a great Ariſtippus. 


weight of money, and being ready to ſink upon the 
road under his burden, he bid him throw away all what 
was too much for him to carry. Horace mentions this 
fact in his third ſatire of the ſecond book: 
vid ſimile iſti 

Grzcus Ariſtippus? qui ſervos projicere aurum 

In media juſſit Libya, quia tardius irent 

Propter onus ſegnes. 


Being aſked, what things were moſt proper for children 
to be inſtructed in? he anſwered, « Thoſe which might 
prove of the greateſt advantage to them when they 
came to be men.” Being reproached for going from 


Socrates to Dionyſius, he replied, 4 That he went to 


Socrates when he wanted ſerious inſtruction, and to 
Dionyſius for diverſion.” Having received money of 
Dionyſius at the ſame time that Plato accepted a book 
only, and being reproached for it, „The reaſon is 
pu (ſays he), I want money, and Plato wants books.“ 

aving loſt a conſiderable farm, he ſaid to one who 
ſeemed exceſſively to compaſſionate his loſs, © You 
have but one field ; I have three left : why ſhould not 
I rather grieve for you?” Plutarch, who relates this in 
his book De Tranguillitate Animi, obſerves upon it, 
that it is very abſurd to lament for what is loſt, and 
not to rejoice for what is left. When a perſon told 
him, © That the land for his ſake was loſt,“ he replied, 
That it was better ſo, than that he ſhould be loſt for 
the land.“ Being caſt by ſhipwreck aſhore on the iſland 
of Rhodes, and perceiving mathematical ſchemes and 
diagrams drawn upon the ground, he ſaid, © Courage, 
friends ; for I ſee the footiteps of men.” 

After he had lived a long time with Dionyſius, his 
daughter Arete ſent to him, to defire his preſence at 
Cyrene, in order to take care of her affairs, ſince ſhe 
was in danger of being oppreſſed by the magiſtrates. 
But he fell lick in his return home, and died at Lipa- 
ra, an Æolian iſland. With regard to his principal opi- 
mons ; like Socrates, he —_ the ſciences as they 
were then taught, and pretended that logic alone was 
ſufficient to teach truth and fix its bounds, He aſſert- 
ed, that pleaſure and pain were the criterions by which 
we were to be determined ; that theſe alone made u 
all our paſſions; that the firſt produced all the ſoft 
emotions, and the latter all the violent ones. The aſ- 
ſemblage of all pleaſure, he aſſerted, made true happi- 
neſs, and that the beſt way to attain this was to enjoy 
the preſent moments. He wrote a great many books: 
particularly the Hiſtory of Libya, dedicated to Dio- 
nyſius; ſeveral Dialogues; and four books Of the Lux- 
ury of the Ancients. There are four epiſtles of his ex- 
ws in the Socratic Collection publiſhed by Leo Al- 

atius. 

Beſides Arete his daughter, whom he educated in 
philoſophy, Ariſtippus had alſo a ſon, whom he diſ- 
inherited for his ſtupidity. Arete had a ſon, who 
was named Ariſtippus from his grandfather, and had 
the ſurname of Murer from his mother's in- 
ſtructing him in philoſophy. Among his auditors, 
beſides his g Arete, we have an account of 
Zthiops of Ptolemais, and Antipater of Cyrene. A- 
rete communicated the philoſophy, which ſhe recei- 
ved from her father, to her ſon Ariſtippus, who tranſ- 
mitted it to Theodorus the Atheiſt, who inſtituted the 
fect called Theadorean. Antipater communicated the 
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3 of Ariſtippus to Epitimedes his diſciple; 
pitimedes to Parzbates ; Parzbates to Hegeſias and 
Anniceris ; and theſe two laſt, improving it by ſome 
additions of their own, obtained the honour each of 
them of giving a name to the Hegeſiac and Annice- 
ian ſect. 

Laertius mentions two other perſons of the name of 
Ariſtippus; one, who wrote the Hiſtory of Arcadia; 


the other, a philoſopher of the New Academy. 


ARIS TO, a Stoic philoſopher, the diſciple of Zeno 
the chief of the Stoics, flouriſhed about 290 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra. He differed but little from his 
maſter Zeno. He rejected logie as of no uſe, and natu- 


ral philoſophy as being above the reach of the human 


underſtanding. It is ſaid, that being bald, the ſun burnt 
his head; and that this cauſed his death. — There is a 
ſaying of his recorded, which might render the doctrine 
of Ariſtippus Jeſs odious than it ordinarily is; (ſee 
Axz1sTiepus). He uſed to ſay, © That a philoſopher 
might do thoſe of his hearers a prejudice who put a 
wrong interpretation upon good meanings ; as for ex- 
ample, that the ſchool of Ariſtippus might ſend out de- 
bauchees, and that of Zeno Cynies:“ which ſeems to 
imply, that the doctrine of this philoſopher never pro- 
duced this effect but when it was miſunderſtood. He 
ſhould alſo have added, that every teacher 1s therefore 
obliged to forbear laying down ambiguous maxims, or 
to prevent falſe gloſſes being put upon them. 

AxisTo (Titus), a Roman lawyer, perfect maſter of 
the public and civil law, of hiſtory and antiquity. The 
Pandects mention ſome books of his, as does Aulus 
Gellius.— He was cotemporary with Pliny the younger, 
who gives him a noble character, and had a moſt ten- 
der friendſhip for him. See Plinii Epiſt. lib. i. ep. 22. 

ARISTOCRACY, a form of government where 
the ſupreme power is veſted in the principal perſons of 
the ſtate. See GOovERNMENT, 

ARISTOGTTON, a famous Athenian, who, with 
Armodius, killed Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, about 
513 years before the Chriſtian æra. The Athenians 
erected a ſtatue to him. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, BIK THwORT; a genus of the 
hexandria order, belonging to the 5 claſs of 

lants. 
g Species, Of this genus there are 21 different ſpecies ; 
but only the four following merit deſcription. 1. The 
rotunda, is a native of the ſouth of France, of Spain, 
and Italy, from whence the roots are brought for me- 
dicinal uſe. The roots are roundiſh, grow to the ſize 
of ſma]l turnips, being in ſhape and colour like the 
roots of cyclamens, which are frequently fold inſtead 
of them. This ſort hath three or four weak trailing 
branches, which lie on the ground when they are not 
ſupported, and extend two feet in length; the leaves 
are heart-ſhaped and rounded at their extremity ; the 
flowers come out ſingly at every leaf, toward the upper 
part of the ſtalk. They are of a purpliſh black colour; 
and are frequently ſucceeded by oval ſeed- veſſels, ha- 
ving fix cells, full of flat feeds. 2. The longa, is a na- 
tive of the ſame countries. This ſpecies hath long tap- 
roots like carrots ; the branches are weak and trailing, 
extending httle more than a foot; the flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves like the other, are of a 
pale purple colour, and are frequently ſucceeded by 
ieed-veſlels like the other. 3. The ſerpentaria, is a na- 
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tive of Virginia and Carolina, from whence the radix Ange, 
ſerpentariæ, ſo much uſed in medicine, 1s brought over, chi | 
The plant riſes out of the ground in one, two, and 
ſometimes three pliant ſtalks, which at every little di- 
{tance are crooked or undulated. The leaves ſtand al. 
ternately, and are about three inches long, in form 
ſomewhat like the ſmilax aſpera. The leaves grow 
cloſe to the ground on footſtalks an inch long, of a 
ſingular ſhape, and of a dark purple colour. A round 
canulated capſule ſucceeds the flower. It is filled with 
ſeeds, which are ripe in May. The uſual price of the 
root when dried is 6d. per pound, both in Virginia 
and Carolina, which is money hardly earned ; yet the 
negro ſlaves employ great part of the time allowed them 
by their maſters in ſearch of it, which is the reaſon 
that there are ſeldom found any but very ſmall plants 
of this ſpecies. When they are planted in gardens in 
thoſe countries where they are natives, the plants in- 
creaſe fo much in two years time, that the hand can 
ſcarce graſp the ſtalks of a ſingle one. This ſpecies 
delights in woods, and is uſually found near the roots 
of great trees. 4. The indica, or contrayerva of Ja- 
maica, 18 a native of that iſland, where its roots are uſed 
inſtead of the true contrayerva. It hath long trailing 
branches, which climb upon the neighbouring plants, 
and ſometimes riſe to a conſiderable height. The 
flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters towards the up- 
py part of the ſtalks, which are of a dark purple co- 
our. 'n. 

Culture. The firſt, ſecond, and third ſorts are pro- 
pagated from ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the au- 
tumn, in pots filled with light freſh earth, and placed 
under a frame to preſerve them from the froſt. If they 
are plunged into a gentle hot-bed in the month of 
March, the plants will come up the ſooner. In ſum- 
mer, and in autumn when the ſtalks begin to decay, 
they muſt be watered. In winter they muſt be again 
ſheltered; and in March, before the roots begin to 
ſhoot, they muſt be tranſplanted into ſmall ſeparate pots 
filled with light earth, when they may be removed in- 
to the open air, and treated as before. The next ſpring, 
they may be planted in the open air in a warm border; 
where, in the autumn, when their ſtalks decay, if the 
border is covered with old tanners bark to keep out 
the froſt, the roots will be ſecured ; but where this care 
1s not taken, they will frequently be killed by the froſt. 
The fourth is tender; and therefore muſt be kept in a 
ſtove during the winter, or it will not live in England. 

Medicinal Uſes. The roots of the long and round 
ſorts, on being firſt chewed, ſcarce diſcover any taſte, 
but in a little time prove nauſeouſly bitteriſh; the long 
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mouth with an aromatic bitterneſs, which is not un- 
grateful. Their medical virtues are, to heat, ſtimulate, 
attenuate viſcid phlegm, and promote the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general; they are principally celebrated in ſup- 

reſſions of female evacuations. The doſe in ſubſtance 
is from a ſcruple to two drams. The long ſort is re- 
commended externally for cleanſing and drying wounds 
and ulcers, and in cutaneous diſcafes, 

The root of the ſerpentaria is ſmall, light, buſhy, and 
conſiſts of a number of ſtrings or fibres, matted toge- 
ther, iſſuing from one common head; of a browniſh 
colour on the outſide, and paler or yellowiſh within. 


It has an aromatic ſmell, like that of valerian, but 
more. 
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grito» more agreeable; and a warm, bitteriſh, pungent taſte. 
men's, This root is a warm diaphoretic and diuretic ; it has 
Ariſto- been greatly celebrated as an alexipharmac, and eſteem- 
phat ed one of the principal remedies in malignant fevers and 
epidemic diſeaſes. In theſe intentions, it is given in 
ſubſtance from 10 to 30 grains; and in infuſion, to a 
dram or two. Both watery and ſpirituous menſtrua ex- 
tract its virtue by infuſion, and elevate ſome ſhare of its 
flavour in diſtillation; along with the water a ſmall por- 
tion of eſſential oil ariſes. 
ARISTOMENES, a general of the Meſſenians, re- 
\@thear- nowned for his valour ws virtue *, 
ide Mſ ARISTOPHANES, a celebrated comic poet of 
fas. Athens. He was cotemporary with Plato, Socrates, 
and Euripides; and moſt of his Lo were written 
during the Peloponneſian war. is imagination was 
warm and lively, and his genius hy turned to 
raillery : he had alſo great ſpirit and reſolution ; and 
was a declared enemy to ſlavery, and to all thoſe who 
wanted to oppreſs their country. The Athenians ſuf- 
fered themſelves in his time to be governed by men 
who had no other views than to make themſelves ma- 
{ters of the commonwealth. Ariſtophanes expoſed the 
deſigns of theſe men, with great wit and ſeverity, upon 
the ſtage. Cleo was the firſt whom he attacked, in 
his comedy of the Eguites ; and as there was not one 
of the comedians who would venture to perſonate a 
man of his great authority, Ariſtophanes played the 
character himſelf, and with ſo much ſucceſs, that the 
Athenians obliged Cleo to pay a fine of five talents, 
which were given to the poet. He deſcribed the af- 
fairs of the Athenians in ſo exact a manner, that his 
comedies are a faithful hiſtory of that people. For 
this reaſon, when Dionylius king of Syracuſe defired 
to learn the ſtate and language of Athens, Plato ſent 
him the comedies of Ariſtophanes, telling him, theſe 
were the belt repreſentation thereof. He wrote above 
50 comedies ; but there are only 11 extant which are 
perfect: theſe are, Plutus, the Clouds, the Frogs, E- 
quites, the Acharnenſes, the Waſps, Peace, the Birds, 
the Eceleſiazuſæ or Female Orators, the Theſmopho- 
ſiazuſæ or Prieſteſſes of Ceres, and Lyſiſtrata. The 
p_ Clouds, which he wrote in ridicule of Socrates *, is 
b. the moſt celebrated of all his comedies : Madam Dacier 
tells us, ſhe was ſo much charmed with this perform- 
ance, that after ſhe had tranſlated it, and read it over 
200 times, it did not become the leaſt tedious to her, 
which ſhe could not ſay of any other piece; and that 
the pleaſure which ſhe received from it was ſo exqui- 
lite, that ſhe forgot all the contempt and indignation 
which Ariſtophanes deſerved for employing his wit to 
ruin a man, who was wiſdom itſelf, and the greateft 
ornament of the city of Athens. Ariſtophanes, having 
conceived ſome averſion to the poet Euripides, ſatirizes 
him in ſeveral of his plays, particularly in his Fro 
and his Theſmeophoſrazuſae. He wrote his Peace in the 
loch year of the Peloponneſian war, when a treaty for 
50 years was concluded between the Athenians and the 
Lacedzmonians, though it continued but ſeven years. 
The Acharnenſes was written after the death of Pericles, 
and the loſs of the battle in Sicily, in order to. diſſuade 
the people from intruſting the ſafety of the common- 
wealth to ſuch imprudent generals as Lamachus. Soon 
after, he repreſented his _ or Birds; by which he 
admoniſhed the Athenians to fortify Decelaa, which 
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he calls by a fictitious name Nephelococcygia. The 
Veſpæ, or Wafps, was written after another loſs in 
Sicily, which the Athenians ſuffered from the miſcon- 
duct of Chares. He wrote the Ly//irata when all 
Greece was involved in a war; in which comedy the 
women are introduced debating upon the affairs of the 
commonwealth, when they come to a reſolution, not 
to go to bed with their huſbands till a peace ſhould be 
concluded. His Plutus, and other comedies of that 
kind, were written after the magiſtrates had given or- 
ders that no perſon ſhould be expoſed by name upon 
the ſtage. He invented a peculiar kind of verſe, 
which was called by his name, and is mentioned by 
Cicero in his Brutus; and Suidas ſays, that he alſo 
was the inventor of the tetrameter and octameter verſe. 

Ariſtophanes was greatly admired among the an- 
cients, efpecially for the true Attic elegance of his 
ſtyle. The time of his death is unknown; but it is 
certain he was living after the expulſion of the tyrants 
by Thraſybulus, whom he mentions in his Plutus and 
other comedies. There have been ſeveral editions and 
tranſlations of this poet. Nicodemus Friſchin, a Ger- 
man, famous for his claſſical knowledge, in the 16˙ 
century, tranſlated Plutus, the Clouds, the Frogs, the 
Equites, and the Acharnenſes, into Latin verſe. Quin- 
tus Septimus Florens rendered into Latin verſe the 
Waſps, the Peace, and Lyſiſtrata; but his tranſlation 
is full of obſolete words and phraſes. Madam Dacier 
publiſhed at Paris, in 1692, a French verſion of Plu- 
tus, and the Clouds, with critical notes, and an ex- 
amination of them according to the rules of the theatre. 
Mr Lewis Theobald likewite tranſlated theſe two co- 
medies into Engliſh, and publiſhed them with remarks, 
The moſt noble edition of this author is that publiſhed 
by Ludolphus Kuſter, at Amſterdam, in folio, in 
1710, and dedicated to Charles Montague earl of Ha- 
lifax. 

ARISTOTLE, the chief of the Peripatetie philo- 
ſophers, born at Stagyra, a ſmall city in Macedon, in 
the goth Olympiad, about 384 years before the birth 
of Chriſt. He was the ſon of Nicomachus, phy ſi- 
cian to Amyntas the grandfather of Alexander the 
Great. He loſt his parents in his infancy ; and Proxe- 
nes, à friend of his father's, who had the care of his 
education, taking but little notice of him, he quitted 


Ariſto- 
phanes, 
Ariſtotle, 


his ſtudies, and gave himſelf up to the follies of youth. 


After he had ſpent molt of his patrimony, he entered 
into the army: but not ſucceeding in this profeſſion, 
he went to Delphos to conſult the oracle what courſe 
of life he ſhould follow ; when he was adviſed to go ta 


Athens, and ſtudy philoſophy. He tens went 


thither about 18 years of age, and ſtudied under Plato 
till he was 37. By this time he had ſpent his whole 
fortune; and we are told that he got his living by ſell- 
ing powders, and ſome receipts in pharmacy. He fol- 


lowed his ſtudies with moſt extraordinary diligence, ſo 


that he ſoon ſurpaſſed all in Plato's ſchool. He eat 
little, and ſlept leſs ; and, that he might not over-ſleep 
himſelf, Diogenes Laertius tells us, that he lay always 
with one hand out of the bed, having a ball of braſs in 
it, which, by its falling into a baſon of the ſame me- 
tal, awaked him. We are told, that Ariſtotle had ſe- 
veral conferences with a learned Jew at Athens, and 
that by this means he inſtructed himſelf in the ſciences 
and religion of the Egyptians, and thereby ſaved 

himſelf 


Ariſtotle, himſelf the trouble of travelling into Egypt. 


1 


When 
he had ſtudied about 15 years under Plato, he began 
to form different tenets from thoſe of his maſter, who 
became highly piqued at his behaviour. Upon the 
death of Plato, be quitted Athens; and retired to A- 
tarnya, a little city of Myſia, where his old friend Her- 
mias reigned. Here he married Pythias, the ſiſter of 
this prince, whom he is ſaid to have loved ſo paſſionate- 
ly, that he offered ſacrifice to her. Some time after, 
Hermias having been taken priſoner by Meranon the 
king of Perſia's general, Ariſtotle went to Mitylene 
the capital of Leſbos, where he remained till Philip 
king of Macedon, having heard of his great reputation, 
ſent for him to be tutor to his ſon Alexander, then a- 
bout 14 years of age: Ariſtotle accepted the offer ; and 
in eight years taught him rhetoric, natural philoſophy, 
ethics, politics, and a certain ſort of philoſophy, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, which he taught nobody elle. 
Philip erected ſtatues in honour of Ariſtotle; and for his 
ſake rebuilt Stagyra, which had been almoſt ruined by 
the wars. 
Ariſtotle having loſt the favour of Alexander by ad- 
' hering to Caliſthenes his kinſman, who was accuſed 
of a conſpiracy againſt Alexander's life, he removed to 
Athens, where he ſet up his new ſchool, The magi- 
ftrates received him very kindly ; and gave him the Ly- 
cæum, fo famous afterwards for the concourſe of his 
diſciples : here he taught, according to the cuſtom 
long eſtabliſhed, a public and a ſecret doctrine; and as 
he gave his lectures walking along among his auditors, 
his ſe& aſſumed the name of Peripatetic. Here alſo it 
was, according to ſome authors, that he compoſed his 
rincipal works. Plutarch, however, tells us, that he 
had already wrote his books of phyſic, morals, meta- 
phyſics, and rhetoric. The ſame author ſays, that 
Ariſtotle being piqued at Alexander, becauſe of the 
preſents he had ſent to Xenocrates, was moved with ſo 
much reſentment, that he entered into Antipator's con- 
ſpiracy againſt this prince. The advocates for Ari- 
flotle, however, maintain this charge to have been 
without foundation; that at leaſt it made no impreſſion 
on Alexander, ſinct about the ſame time he ordered 


him to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of animals; and ſent 


him, 1n order to defray his expences, eight hundred ta- 
lents, which amounts to four hundred and eighty 
thouſand crowns, beſides a great number of fiſhers and 
huntſmen to bring him all ſorts of animals. — When 
Ariſtotle was accuſed of impiety by one Eurymedon, a 
prieſt of Ceres, he wrote a large apology for himſelf, 
addreſſed to the magiſtrates : but knowing the Athe- 
nians to be —_— jealous in regard to their reli- 
gion, and remembering the fate of Socrates, he was ſo 
much alarmed, that he retired to Chalcis, a city of 
Eubcea, where he ended his days. Some ſay he poi- 
ſoned himſelf, to avoid falling into the hands of his e- 
nemies; others affirm, that he threw himſelf into the 
Euripus, becauſe he could not comprehend the reaſon 
of its ebbing and flowing ; and there are ſome who tell 
us he died of a colic, in the 63d year of his age, being 
the third of the 114 Olympiad, two years * Alex- 
ander. The Stagyrites carried away his body, and 
erected altars to his memory. 

Beſides his treatiſes on philoſophy, he wrote alſo on 
poetry, rhetoric, law, &c. to the number of 400 trea- 
tiſes, according to Diogenes Laertius; or more, ac- 
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cording to Prancis Patricius of Venice. An account 


of ſuch as are extant, and of thoſe ſaid to be loſt, may 
be ſeen in Fabricius's Bibliotheca Graca. He left his 
writings with Theophraſtus, his beloved diſciple and 
— in the Lycæum; and forbad that they ſhould 
ever be publiſhed, Theophraſtus, at his death, truſted 
them to Neleus, his good friend and diſciple; whoſe 
heirs burzed them in the ground at Sceplis, a town of 
Troas, to ſecure them — the king of Pergamus, 
who made great ſearch every where for books to adorn 
his library. Here they lay concealed 160 years, until, 
being almoſt ſpoiled, they were ſold to one Apellicon, 
a rich citizen of Athens. Sylla found them at this 
man's houſe, and ordered them to be carried to Rome. 
They were ſome time after purchaſed by Tyrannion a 
mmarian : and Andronicus of Rhodes havin 
ought them of his heirs, was in a manner the firſt re. 
ſtorer of the works of this great philoſopher; for he 
not only repaired what had been decayed by time and 
ill-keeping, but alſo put them in a better order, and 
got them copied. There were many who followed 
the doctrine of Ariftotle in the reigns of the twelve Cæ- 
ſars, and their numbers increaſed much under Adrian 
and Antoninus : Alexander Aphrodinus was the firſt 
profeſſor of the Peripatetic philoſophy at Rome, being 
appointed by the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lu- 
cius Verus; and in ſucceeding ages the doctrine of A- 
riſtotle prevailed among almoſt all men of letters, and 
many commentaries were written upon his works. 
The firſt doctors of the church diſapproved of the 
doctrine of Ariſtotle, as allowing too much to reaſon 
and ſenſe ; but Anatolius biſhop of Loadicea, Didy- 
mus of Alexandria, St Jerome, St Auguſtin, and ſeve- 
ral others, at length wrote and ſpoke in favour of it. 
In the ſixth age, Bocthius made him known in the 
welt, and wilke 5p ſome of his pieces into Latin. But 
from the time of Boethius to the eighth age, Joannes 
Damaſcenus was the only man who made an abridge- 
ment of his philoſophy, or wrote any thing concerning 
him. The Grecians, who took great pains to reſtore 
learning in the 11 and following ages, applied much 
to the works of this philoſopher, and many learned 
men wrote commentaries on his writings: amongſt 
thele were Alfarabius, Algazel, Avicenna, and Aver- 
roes. They taught his doctrine in Africa, and after- 
wards at Cordova in Spain. 'The Spaniards introduced 
his doctrine into France, with the commentaries of A- 
verroes and Avicenna ; and it was taught in the uni- 
verſity of Paris, until Amauri, having ſupported ſome 
particular tenets on the principles of this philoſopher, 
was condemned of hereſy, in a council held there in 
1210, when all the works of Ariſtotle that could be 
found were burnt, and the reading of them forbidden 
under pain of excommunication. This prohibition was 
confirmed, as to the phyſics and metaphyſics, in 1215, 
by the Pope's legate; though at the ſame time he gave 
leave for his logic to be read, inſtead of St Auguttin's 
uſed at that time in the univerſity. In the year 1205, 
Simon, cardinal of St Cecil, and legate from the holy 
ſee, prohibited the reading of the phyſics and meta- 
phyſics of Ariſtotle. All theſe prohibitions, however, 
were taken off in 1366 ; for the cardinals of St Mark 
and St Martin, who were deputed by Pope Urban V. 
to reform the univerſity of Paris, permitted the reading 
of thoſe books, which had been prohibited : and in the 
year 
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wile, year 1448, Pope Stephen approved of all bis works, 


iſtox- 
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and took care to have a new tranſlation of them into 
Latin. | 

Paſſing from hand to hand, in the manner above- 
mentioned, the works of Ariſtotle have greatly ſuffered 
from the ignorance or the inaccuracy of tranſeribers. 
This has given birth to much obſcurity, and to omiſ- 
ſions that are now irreparable: it is this which has ren- 
dered the ſenſe of Ariſtotle ſo doubtful, and opened 
ſuch a wide field for the combats of ſcholaſtic philoſo- 
phy. Beſides, our philoſopher was not himſelf very 
much inclined to be perfectly plain and familiar. His 
ſtyle was difficult and conciſe. He has employed a ma- 
thematical manner of communication; often uſes terms 
which have no determinate meaning; and, with many 
of his doctrines, he mixes ancient opinions as taken for 

anted, which are altogether falſe or uncertain. In a 
word, the Peripatetic philoſophy is very obſcure in it- 
ſelf, and commentators have rather contributed to in- 
creaſe the obſcurity. 

ARISTOXENUS, the moſt ancient muſical wri- 
ter, of whoſe works any tracts are come down to us. 
He was born at Tarentum, a city in that part of Italy 
called Magna Gracia, now Calabria. He was the ſon 
of a muſician, whom ſome call Mnefias, others Spin- 
tharus. He had his firſt education at Mantinza, a city 
of Arcadia, under his father, and Lamprus of Ery- 
thræ; he next ſtudied under Xenophilus, the Pythago- 
rean; and laſtly under Ariſtotle, in company with Theo- 
phraſtus. Suidas, from whom theſe particulars are 
tranſcribed, adds, that Ariſtoxenus, enraged at Ari- 
{totle having bequeathed his ſchool to Theophraſtus, 
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I a ſcience which explains the properties of numbers, 
and ſhews the method or art of computing by them. 


Hiſtory of Arithmetic. 


Ar what time this ſcience was firſt introduced into 
the world, we can by no means determine. That ſome 
part of it, however, was coeval with the human race is 
abſolutely certain. We cannot conceive how any man 
endowed with reaſon can be without ſome knowledge 
of numbers. We are indeed told of nations in Ameri- 
ca who have no word in their language to expreſs a 
greater number than three ; and this they call poetar- 
rarorincouroac but that ſuch nations ſhould have no 
idea of a greater number than this, is abſolutely in- 
credible. ven they may compute by threes, as we 
compute by tens; and this may have occaſioned the no- 
tion that they have no greater number than three. 

But though we cannot ſuppoſe any nation, or indeed 
any ſingle perſon, ever to have been without ſome 
knowledge of the difference between greater and ſmaller 
numbers, it is poſſible that mankind may have ſubſiſted 
for a wed ne! + time without bringing this ſctence to 
to any perfection, or computing by any regular ſcale, 
as 10, Go, &c. That this, however, was very early 
introduced into the world, even before the flood, we 
may gather from the following expreſſion in Enoch's 
prophecy, as mentioned by the Apoſtle Jude: “ Be- 
hold, the Lord cometh with ten thouſands of his ſaints.” 

his ſhews, that even at that time men had ideas of 
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3 
traduced him ever after. But Ariſtocles the Peripate- 


tic, in Euſebius, exculpates Ariſtoxenus in this parti- 
cular, and aſſures us that he always ſpoke with great 
reſpe& of his maſter Ariſtotle. From the preceding 
account it appears that Ariſtoxenus lived under Alex- 
ander the Great and his firſt ſucceſſors. His Harmo- 
nics in three books, all that are come down to us, to- 
po with Ptolemy's Harmonics, were firſt publiſhed 
y Gogavinus, but not very correctly, at Venice, 1562, 
in 4to, with a Latin verſion. John Meurſius next tranſ- 
lated the three books of Ariſtoxenus into Latin, from 
the MS. of Joſ. Scaliger; but, according to Meibo- 
mius, very negligently. With theſe he printed at Ley- 
den, 1616, 4to, Nicomachus and Alypius, two other 
Greek writers on muſic. After this, Meibomius col- 
lected theſe muſical writers together; to which he ad- 
ded Euclid, Bacchius ſenior, Ariſtides Quintilianus ; 
and publiſhed the whole, with a Latin verſion and 
notes, from the elegant preſs of Elzevir, Amit. 1652. 
The learned editor dedicates theſe ancient muſical trea- 
tiſes to Chriſtina queen of Sweden. Ariſtoxenus is 
ſaid by Suidas to have written 452 different works, a- 
mong which thoſe on muſic were the moſt eſteemed ; 
yet his writings on other ſubjects are very frequently 
quoted by ancient authors, notwithſtanding Cicero and 
ſome others ſay that he was a bad philoſopher, and 
had nothing in his head but muſic. The titles of ſeveral 
of the loſt works of Ariſtoxenus, quoted by Athenæus 
and others, have been collected by Meurſius in his notes 
upon this author, by Tonſius and Menage, all which 
Fabricius has digeſted into alphabetical order. 
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numbers as high as we have at this day, and compu- 
ted them alſo in the ſame manner, namely by tens. 
The directions alſo given to Noah concerning the di- 
menſions of the ark, leave us no room to doubt that 
he had a knowledge of numbers, and of meafures like- 
wiſe. When Rebekah was ſent away to Iſaac, Abra- 
ham's ſon, her relations wiſhed ſhe might be the mo- 
ther of thouſands of millions ; and if they were totally 
unacquainted with the rule of multiplication, it is dift- 

cult to ſee how ſuch a wiſh could have been formed. 
It is probable, therefore, that the four fundamental 
rules of Arithmetic have always been known to ſome 
nation. or other. No doubt, as ſome nations, like the 
Europeans formerly, and the Africans and Ameri- 
cans now, have been immerſed in the moſt abject and 
deplorable ſtate of ignorance, they might remain for 
ſome time unacquainted with numbers, except ſuch as 
they had immediate occaſion for; and, when they came 
afterwards to improve, either from their own induſtry, 
or hints given by others, might fancy that they them- 
ſelves, or thoſe from whom they got the hints, had in- 
vented what was known long before. The Greeks 
were the firſt European nation among whom arithme- 
tic arrived at any degree of perfection. M. Goguet is 
of opinion, that they firſt uſed pebbles in their calcula- 
tions: a proof of which, he imagines, is, that the word 
urge, which comes from ,, a little ſtone or flint, 
among other things, ſignifies to calculate. The lame, he 
thinks, is probable of the Romans; and derives the word 
calculation: 


Ariſtox- 


cnus, 
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calculation from the uſe of little ſtones (calculi) in their 
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ſo on till he came to 60 times 3600, which was a third 
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2 firſt arithmetical operations. : ſexageſimal, and expreſſed thus, I''. If any number ** 
| Grecian me- If this method, however, was at all made uſe of, it leſs than 60 was joined with theſe ſexageſimals, it was Numer, 
| thod of muſt have been but for a ſhort time, ſince we find the added in its proper characters without any daſh ; thus FE 
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— Greeks very early made uſe of the letters of the alpha- T'XV repreſented 60 and 15, or 75; IVXXV is four 
| bet to repreſent their numbers. The 24 letters of their times 60 and 25, or 265; X"IT'XV, is 10 times 3600 
| alphabet, taken according to their order, at firſt de- twice 60 and 15, or 36,135, &c. Sexageſimal frac- 
noted the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, tions were marked by putting the daſh at the foot, or 
30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 100, 200, ZOO, 400, 500, on the Jeft hand of the letter: thus I, or I, denoted n; 
600, 700, and 800; to which they added the three, I, or I, 44; &c. = 
following ,, 7), to repreſent 6, go, and 900. The The moiſt perfect method of notation, which we inis 
difficulty of performing arithmetical operations by ſuch now uſe, came into Europe from the Arabians, by the — 
| | marks as theſe may eaſily be imagined, and is very con- way of Spain. The Arabs, however, do not pretend brought i 
ſpicuous from Archimedes's treatiſe concerning the di- to b. the inventors of them, but acknowledge that they to uſe, 
3 menſions of a circle. received them from the Indians. Some there are in. | 
Roman No- The Romans followed a like method; and beſides deed, who contend that neither the Arabs nor the I. 


characters for each rank of claſſes, they introduced o- 
thers for five, fifty, and five hundred. Their method 
is ſtill uſed for diſtinguiſhing the chapters of books, 
and ſome other purpoſes. Their numeral letters and 
values are the following. 
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One, five, ten, fifty, one hundred, five hundred, one thouſand. 

Any number, however great, may be repreſented 

by repeating and combining theſe according to the fol- 
lowing rules. 

1, When the ſame letter is repeated twice, or of- 
tener, its value is repreſented as often. Thus II ſig- 
nifies two; XXX thirty, CC two hundred. 

2d, When a numeral letter of leſſer value is placed 
after one of greater, their values are added: thus XI 
ſignifies eleven, LXV ſixty-five, MDCXXVIII one 
thouſand fix hundred and twenty-eight. | 

34, When a numeral letter of leffer value is placed 
before one of greater, the value of the leſſer is taken 
from that of the greater: thus IV ſignifies four, XL 
forty, XC ninety, CD four hundred, 

Sometimes 19 is uſed inſtead of D for 500, and the 
value is increaſed ten times by annexing 5 to the right 
hand. 


Thus I ſignifies 500. Alſo Ci is uſed for 1000 


1990 5000 CCrygg for 10000 
19990 5oo000 CCCrHoo for 100000 
Sometimes thouſands are repreſented by drawing a 


line over the top of the numeral, V being uſed for five 


thouſand, L for fifty thouſand, CC two hundred thou- 
ſand. 

About the year of Chriſt 200, a new kind of arith- 
metic, called ſexage/imal, was invented, as is ſuppoſed, 
by Claudius Ptolomæus. The deſign of it was to re- 
medy the difliculties of the common method, eſpecially 
with regard to fractions. In this kind of arithmetic, 
every unit was ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 parts, 
and each of theſe into 60 others, and fo on: hence any 
number of ſuch parts were called ſexage/imal fractions; 
and to make the computation in as.) numbers more 
eaſy, he made the progreſſion in theſe alſo ſexageſimal. 
Thus from one to 59 were marked in the common way: 
then 60 was called a ſexagefma prima, or hrlt ſexage- 
ſimal integer, and had one ſingle daſh over it; ſo 60 
was expreſſed thus I; and ſo on to 59 times 60, or 
3540, which was thus expreſſed LIX. He now pro- 
ceeded to 60 times 60, which he called a /exage/ima 
ſecunda, and was thus ex preſſed I. In like manner, 


twice 60 times 60, or 7200, was expreſſed by II“; and 


dians were the inventors, but that they were found out 
by the Greeks. But this is by no means probable; as 
Maximus Planudes, who lived towards the cloſe of the 
13 century, is the firſt Greek who makes uſe of them!: 
and he is plainly not the inventor ; for Dr Wallis men- 
tions an inſcription on a chimney in the parſonage-houſe 
of Helendon in Northamptonſhire, where the date is 
expreſſed by M®133, inſtead of 1133. Mr Lufkin 
furniſhes a {till earlier inſtance of their uſe, in the win- 
dow of a houſe, part of which is a Roman wall, near 
the market-place in Colcheſter ; where between two 
carved lions ſtands an eſcutcheon with the figures 1090. 
Dr Wallis is of opinion that theſe characters muſt have 
been uſed in Englaod at leaſt as long ago as the year 
1050, if not in ordinary affairs, at leaſt in mathema- 
tical ones, and in aſtronomical tables. How theſe cha- 
racters came to be originally invented by the Indians 
we are entirely ignorant. 

The introduction of the Arabian characters in no- 
tation did not immediately put an end to the ſexage- 
ſimal arithmetic. As this had been uſed in all the a- 
ſtronomical tables, it was for their ſakes retained for 
a conſiderable time. The ſexageſimal integers went 
firſt out, but the fractions continued till the invention 
of decimals. 


The oldeſt treatiſes extant upon the theory of arith- Tre 
metic are the ſeventh, eight, and ninth books of Euclid's Ati 


elements, where he treats of proportion and of prime 
and compoſite numbers ; both of which have received 
1mprovements fince his time, eſpecially the former. 
The next of whom we know any thing is Nicomachus 
the Pythagorean, who wrote a — of the theory 
of arithmetic, conſiſting chiefly of the diſtinctions and 
diviſions of numbers into claſſes, as plain, ſolid, trian- 
gular, quadrangular, and the reſt of the figurate num- 
bers as they are called, numbers odd and even, &c. with 
ſome of the more general propertics of the ſeveral kinds. 
This author is, by ſome, ſaid to have lived before the 
time of Euclid ; by others, not long after. His arith- 
metic was publiſhed at Paris in 1538. The next remark- 
able writer on this ſubje& is Boethius, who lived at 
Rome in the time of Theodoric the Goth. He is ſup- 
poſed to have copied molt of his work from Nico- 

machus. F 
From this time no remarkable writer on arithmetic 
appeared till about the year 1200, when Jordauus of 
Namur wrote a treatiſe on this ſubje&, which was pub- 
liſhed and demonſtrated by Joannes Faber Stapulenſis 
in the 150 century, ſoon after the invention of print- 
ing 
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computation by the Arabic figures, and called this 
Dr Wallis ſays this 
manuſcript is in the Savillian library at Oxford, but 
it hath never yet been printed. As learning advanced 
in Europe, ſo did the knowledge of numbers; and the 
writers on arithmetic ſoon became innumerable. A- 
bout the year 1464, Regiomentanus, in his triangu- 
lar tables, divided the Radius into 10,000 parts inſtead 
of 60,000 ; and thus tacitly expelled the ſexageſimal 
arithmetic. Part of it, however, {ſtill remains in the 
diviſion of time, as of an hour into 60 minutes, a mi- 
nute into 60 ſeconds, &c. Ramus in his arithmetic, 
written about the year 1550, and publiſhed by Laza- 
rus Schonerus in 1586, uſes decimal periods in carry- 
ing on the ſquare and cube roots to fractions. The 
ſame had been done before by our countrymen Buck- 
ley and Record ; but the firſt who publiſhed an expreſs 
treatiſe on decimals was Simon Stevinius, about the 
year 1582, As to the circulating decimals, Dr Wallis is 
the firft who took much notice of them. He is alſo the 
author of the arithmetic of infinites, which has been very 
uſefully applied to geometry. The greateſt improve- 
ment, however, which the art of computation ever re- 
ceived, is the invention of logarithms. The honour 
of this invent ion is unqueſtionably due to Lord Napier 
baron of Merchiſton in Scotland, about the end of the 
16" or beginning of the 17th century. By theſe means 
arithmetic has advanced to a degree of perfection 
which the ancients could never have imagined poſlible, 
much leſs hoped to attain; and we believe it may now 
be reckoned one of thoſe few ſciences which have ar- 
rived at their utmoſt height, and which is in its nature 
capable of little further improvement. 


Car, I. NOTATION aD NUMERATION. 


Tux firſt elements of arithmetic are acquired during 
our infancy, The idea of one, though the ſimpleſt of 
any, and ſuggeſted by every ſingle obzect, is perhaps 
rather of the negative kind, and conſiſts partly in the 
excluſion of plurality, and is not attended to till that of 
number be acquired. Two is formed by placing one 
object near another; three, four, and every higher 
number, by adding one continually to the former col- 
lection. As we thus advance from lower numbers to 
higher, we ſoon perceive that there is no limit to this in- 
ereaſing operation; and that, whatever number of ob- 
jects be collected together, more may be added, at 
leaſt, in imagination; ſo that we can never reach the 
higheſt poſſible number, nor approach near it. As we 
are led to underſtand and add numbers by collecting 
objects, ſo we learn to diminiſh them by removing the 
objects collected; and, if we remove them one by one, 
the number decreaſes through all the ſteps by which it 
advanced, till only one remain, or none at all. When 
a child gathers as many ſtones together as ſuits his fan- 
cy, and then throws them away, he acquires the firſt 
elements of the two capital operations in arithmetic. 
The idea of numbers, which is firſt acquired by the ob- 
ſervation of ſenſible objects, is afterwards extended to 
meaſures of ſpace and time, affections of the mind, 
and other immaterial qualities. 

Small numbers are moſt eaſily apprehended : a child 
9 * what two and what three is; but has not 
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difficulty in ſome degree; as we become accuſtomed to 
handle larger collections, weapprehend clearly the num- 
ber of a dozen or a ſcore; but, perhaps could hardly 
advance to an hundred without the aid of claſſical ar- 
rangement, which is the art of 1 ſo many units 
into a claſs, and ſo many of theſe clafles into one of a 
_— kind, and thus advancing through as many ranks 
of claſſes as occaſion requires. If a boy arrange an 
hundred tones in one row, he would be tired before 
he could reckon them; but if he place them in ten 
rows of ten ſtones each, he will reckon an hundred 
with eaſe; and if he collect ten ſuch parcels, he will 
reckon a thouſand. In this caſe, ten is the loweſt claſs, 
an hundred is a claſs of the ſecond rank, and a thou- 
ſand is a claſs of the third rank. 

There does not ſeem to be any number naturally 
adapted for conſtituting a claſs of the Joweſt, or any 
higher rank, to the excluſion of others. However, as 
ten has been univerſally uſed for this purpoſe by the 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, and by all 
nations who have cultivated this ſcience, it is probably 
the moſt convenient for general uſe. Other ſcales, how- 
ever, may be aſſumed, perhaps on ſome occaſions, 
with ſuperior advantage; and the principles of arith- 
metic will appear in their full extent, if the ſtudent 
can adapt them toany ſcale whatever: thus, if eight were 
the ſcale, 6 times 3 would be two claſſes and two units, 
and the number 18 would then be repreſented by 22. 
If 12 were the ſcale, 5 times 9 would be three claſſes 
and nine units, and 45 would be repreſented by 39, &c. 

It is proper, whatever number of units conſtitutes 
a claſs of the lower rank, that the ſame number of 
each claſs ſhould make one of the next higher. This 
is obſerved in our arithmetic, ten being the univerſal 
ſcale : but is not regarded in the various kinds of mo- 
nies, weights, and the like, which do not advance by 
any univerſal meaſure ; and much of the difficulty in 
the practice of arithmetic ariſes from that irregularity. 

As higher numbers are ſomewhat difficult to appre- 
hend, we naturally fall on eontrivances to fix them in 
our minds, and render them familiar: but notwithſtand- 
ing all the expedients we can fall upon, our ideas of 
high numbers are ſtill imperfect, and generally far ſhort 
of the reality ; and though we can perform any com- 

utation with exactneſs, the anſwer we obtain is often 
incompletely apprehended. 

It may not be amiſs to illuſtrate, by a few ex- 
amples, the extent of numbers which are frequently 
named without being attended to. If a perſon em- 
ployed in telling money reckon an hundred pieces 
in a minnte, and continue at work ten hours each 
day, he will take ſeventeen days to reckon a million; 
a thouſand men would take 45 years to reckon a 
billion. If we ſuppoſe the whole earth to be as well 
peopled as Britain, and to have been ſo from the crea- 
tion, and that the whole race of mankind had con- 
ſtantly ſpent their time in telling from a heap conſiſt- 
ing of a quadrillion of pieces, they would hardly have 
yet reckoned the thouſandth part of that quantity. 

All numbers are repreſented by the ten following cha- 
racters. 

BE YE COT AR. . 3 2 
One, two, three, four, five, ſix, ſeven, eight, nine, cypher. 


The nine firſt are called /gnificant figures, or digits; 
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Numeration and ſometimes repreſent units, ſometimes tens, hund- 


reds, or higher claſſes. When placed ſingly, they de- 
note the ſimple numbers ſubjoined to the characters. 
When ſeveral are placed together, the firſt or right- 
hand figure only is to be = 6 for its ſimple bu rat 
the ſecond ſignifies ſo many tens, the third ſo many 
hundreds, and the others ſo many higher claſſes, ac- 
cording to the order they ſtand in. And as it may 
ſometimes be required to expreſs a number conſiſting 
of tens, hundreds, or higher claſſes, without any units 
or claſſes of a lower rank annexed ; and as this can only 
be done by figures ſtanding in the ſecond, third, or 
higher place, while there are none to fill up the lower 
ones; therefore an additional character or cypher (o) 
is neceſſary, which has no ſignification when placed 
by itſelf, but ſerves to ſupply the vacant places, and 
bring the figures to their proper ſtation. 

The following table ſhews the names and diviſions of 
the claſſes. 
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The firſt fix figures from the right hand are called 

the unit period, the next ſix the million period, after 
which the trillion, guadrillion, quintillion, ſextillion, 
ſeptillion, actillion and nonillion periods follow in their 
order. 
It is proper to divide any number, before we reckon 
it, into periods and half periods, by different marks. 
We then begin at the left hand, and read the figures in 
their order, with the names of their places, From the 
table. In writing any number, we muſt be careful to 
mark the figures in their proper places, and ſupply the 
vacant places with cyphers. 

As there are no poſſible ways of changing numbers, 
except by P or diminiſhing them according to 
{ome given rule, it follows, that the whole art of arith- 
metic is comprehended in two operations, Addition and 
Subtraction. However, as it is frequently required to 
add ſeveral equal numbers together, or to ſubtract ſe- 
veral equal ones from a greater, till it be exhauſted, 
proper methods have been invented for facilitating the 
operation in theſe caſes, and diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of Multiplication and Diviſion ; and theſe four rules 
are the foundation of all arithmetical operations what- 
ever. 

As the idea of number is acquired by obſerving ſe- 
veral objects collected, ſo is that of fractions by ob- 
ſerving an object divided into ſeveral parts. As we 
ſometimes meet with objects broken into two, three, or 
more parts, we may conſider any or all of theſe divi- 
fions promiſcuouſly, which is done in the doctrine of 
vulgar fractions, for which a chapter will be allotted. 

However, ſince the practice of collecting units into 
parcels of tens has prevailed univerſally, it has been 


found convenient to follow a like method in the conſide. 
ration of fractions, by dividing each unit into ten equal 
parts, and each of theſe into ten ſmaller parts; and ſo 
on. Numbers divided in this manner are called Dec;. 
mal Fradtions. 


Cnae. II. ADDITION. 


Abpiriox is that operation by which we find the 
amount of two or more numbers. The method of do- 
ing this in ſimple caſes is obvious, as ſoon as the mean- 
ing of number is known, and admits of no illuſtration. 
A young learner will begin at one of the numbers and 
reckon up as many units ſeparately as there are in the 
other, and practice will enable him to do it at once. 
It is impoſſible, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to add more than two 
numbers at a time. We muſt firſt find the ſum of the 
firſt and ſecond; then we add the third to that num- 
ber; and fo on. However, as the ſeveral ſums obtain- 
ed are eaſily retained in the memory, it is neither ne- 
ceſſary nor uſual to mark them down. When the num- 
bers conſiſt of more figures than one, we add the units 
together, the tens together; and ſo on. But, if the 
ſum of the units exceed ten, or contain ten ſeveral times, 
we add the number of tens it contains to the next co- 
lumn, and only ſet down the number of units that are 
over. In like manner, we carry the tens of every co- 
lumn to the next higher. And the reaſon of this is 
obvious from the value of the places; fince an unit, in 
any higher place, ſignifies the ſame thing as ten in the 
place immediately lower. 


Rur r. Write the numbers diſtinctly, Example. 


«© units under units, tens under tens; and 340503 
« ſo on. Then reckon the amount of the mn 4 
ce right-hand column. If it be under ten, —.— 7 
« mark it down. If it exceed ten, mark 5 
te the units only, and carry the tens to the 7 * 
& next place. In like manner, carry the 45 2 7 
« tens of each column to the next, and 279054 
« mark down the full ſum of the left - hand 

6 wreck a | 3092234 


As it is of great conſequence in buſineſs to perform 


addition readily and exactly, the learner ought to prac- 
tiſe it till it become quite familiar. If the learner can 
readily add any two digits, he will ſoon add a digit to 
a higher number with equal eaſe. It is only to add the 
unit place of that number to the digit; and, if it ex- 
ceed ten, it raiſes the amount — we Thus, be- 
cauſe 8 and 6 is 14, 48 and 6 is 54. It will be pro- 
per to mark down under the ſums of each column, in 
a ſmall hand, the figure that is carried to the next co- 
lumn. This prevents the trouble of going over the 
whole operation again, in caſe of interruption or mi- 
ſtake. If you want to keep the account clean, mark 
down tbe ſum and figure you carry, on a ſeparate pa- 
per, and, after reviſing them, tranſeribe the ſum only. 


After ſome practice, we ought to acquire the habit of 


adding two or more figures at one glance. This is par- 
ticularly uſeful when two figures which amount to 10, 
as 6 and 4, or 7 and 3, ſtand together in the column. 

Every operation in arithmetic ought to be reviſed, 
to prevent miſtakes; and, as one is apt to fall into the 
ſame miſtake if he reviſe it in the ſame manner he per- 
formed it, it is proper either to alter the order, or elle 
to trace back the ſteps by which the operation advan- 
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ferred to one or other of theſe heads. 
1**, Addition may be proven by any of the following 
methods : repeat the operation, beginning at the top 


of the column, if you be 


wrought it. 


gan at the foot when yon 


24, Divide the account into ſeveral parts; add theſe 


ſeparately, and then add the ſums together. 


If their 


amount correſpond-with the ſam of the account, when 
added at once, it may be preſumed right. This method 
is particularly proper when you want to know the ſums 
of the parts, as well as that of the whole. 

za, Subtract the numbers ſucceſſively from the ſum ; 
if the account be right, you will exhauſt it exactly, and 


find no remainder. 


When the given number conſiſts of articles of differ- 
ent value, as pounds, ſhillings, and pence, or the like, 
which are called different denominations, the operations 
in arithmetic muſt be regulated by the value of the ar- 
ticles. We ſhall give here a few of the moſt uſeful 


tables for the learners information. 


I. Sterling Money. 
4 Farthings=1 penny, 
marked d. 
12 Pence=1 ſhilling, s. 
20 Shillings=1 pound, L. 
Alſo, 68. 8d.=1 noble 
108.=1 angel 


138. 4d. or two thirds of 


a pound=1 merk. 


IL Averdupoir weight. 
16 Drams=1 ounce, oz. 


16 Qunces=1 pound, lb. 


28 Pound=1 quarter, qr. 


4 Quart.=1hun.wgh*,C. 
20 Hun. weight=1 ton, T. 


Scots money is divided in the ſame manner as Ster- 
ling, and has one twelfth of its value. A pound Scots 
is equal to 18. 8d. Sterling, a ſhilling Scots to a penny 
Sterling, and a penny Scots to a twelfth part of a pen- 
ny Sterling ; a mark Scots is two thirds of a pound 


Scots, or 134d. Sterling. 
III. Trey Weight. 
20 Mites=1 grain, gr. 
24 Grains=1 pen. w', dwt. 
20 Pennyw*®*=1 ounce, oz. 
12 Ounces=1 pound, Ib. 
V. Engliſh Dry Meaſure. 
2 Pints=1 quart 
4 Quarts=1 gallon 
2 — Ck 
4 Pecks=1 buſhel 
8 Buſhels=1 quarter 
VII. Engliſh Land Mea- 
fure. _ 

30x Square yards=1 pole 

or perch 
40 Poles=1 rood 

4 Roods=1 acre 

IX. Long Meaſure. 

12 Inches=1 foot 

3 Feet=1 yard 
5x Yards=1 pole 
40 Poles=1 furlon 

8 Furlongs=1 miſe 

3 Miles league. 


Rule for compound Addition. 


IV. Apothecaries Weight. 
20 Grains=1 ſcruple, 9 
3 Scruples=1 dram, 3 
8 Drams=1 ounce, 3 
12 OQunces=1 pound, Ib 
VI. Scots Dry Meaſure. 
4 Lippics=1 peck 
4 Pecks=1 firlot 
4 Firlots=1 boll 
16 Bolls=1 chalder 


VIII. Scots Land Mea- 
ure. 
36 Square ells=1 fall 
40 Falls=1 rood 
4 Roods=1 acre 


X. Time. 
60 Seconds=1 minute 
60 Minutes=1 hour 
24 Hours=1 day 
7 Days=1 week 
365 Days=1 year 
52 Weeks & 1 day=1 year 
« Arrange like 


* quantities under like, and carry according to the 
* value of the higher place.” 
Note 1. When you add a denomination, which con- 


D. II. Chap. II. 
Addition. ation. ced, which will lead us at laſt to the number we began tains more columns than one, and from which you carry ian. 
— . with. Every method of proving accounts may be re- to the higher by 20, 30, or any even number of tens, 


firſt add the units of that column, and mark down their 
ſum, carrying the tens ta the next column ; then add 
the tens, and carry to the higher denomination, by the 
number of tens that it contains of the lower. For ex- 
ample, in adding ſhillings, carry by 10 from the units 
to the tens, and by 2 from the tens to the pounds. 

Note 2. If you do not carry by an even number of 
tens, firſt find the complete ſum of the lower denomr- 
nation, then inquire how many of the higher that ſum 
contains, and carry accordingly, and 3 the remain- 
der, if any, under, the column. For example, if the 
ſum of a column of pence be 43, which is three ſhi]- 
lings and ſeven pence, mark 7 under the pence-column, 
1 carry 3 to that of the ſhillings. 

Note 3. Some add the lower . after the 
following method: when they have reckoned as many 
as amounts to one of the higher denomination, or up- 
wards, they mark a dot, and begin again with the ex- 
ceſs of the number reckoned above the value of the de- 
nomination. The number of dots ſhows how many are 
carried, and the laſt reckoned number is placed under 
the column. 

Examples in —_— Money. 


1 16 9 214 
215 1 169 16 10 
„ 11 
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In Averdupois Weight. 


T. C. gr. 1b. T. C. gr. . 
3 1 
— 14 1 16 6 3 — 19 
. 1 
111 0 1 
$ 9 — 10 1 
— 17 2 24 19 
„ = 33 
11 1 
. n+ 4 
T0 $8 
U A 
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When one page will not contain the whole account, 
we add the antics it contains, and write againſt their 
ſum, Carried forward; and we begin the next page with 
the ſum of the foregoing, writing againſt it, Brought 


forward. 


When the articles fill ſeveral pages, and their whole 
ſum is known, which is the caſe in tranſcribing accounts, 


it is beſt to proceed in the following manner: Add the 


pages, placing the ſums on a 77 paper; then add 
the ſums, and if the amount of the whole be right, it 


only remains to find what numbers ſhould be placed at 
the 
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Subtraction. the foot and top of the pages. For this purpoſe, re- 


peat the ſum of the firſt page on the ſame line; add 
the ſums of tlie firſt and ſecond, placing the amount 
in a line with the ſecond; to this add the ſum of the 
third, placing the amount in a line with the third. Pro- 
ceed in like manner with the others; and if the laſt ſum 
correſponds with the amount of the pages, it is right. 
Theſe ſums are tranſcribed at the foot of the reſpective 
pages, and tops of the following ones. 


Examples. 

L134 68 L L. L 
„J BY. POET >-005. 3-0 Br% 2 
175 4 9 KW 3% 5 TORE: 4 
77%! 5 BR FJ 9 
%%ͤ;—Üʃ àũ2 v Y 
148 5 8 JJ = Þ © 
73 2 3 I2 — — 18 68 — 5 10 

L L L L 
1 Page, L978 16 — L 778 16 — 
24, . 1224 10 5 
34, 1 1 
4 a6 . © 41 1 


L 1419 17 1 
Then we tranſcribe L778: 16s. at the foot of the 


firſt and top of the ſecond pages, L1224 : 10: 5 at the 


foot of the ſecond and top of the third; and ſo on. 


Cray. III. SUBTRACTION. 


SUBTRACTION 1s the operation by which we take a 
lefſer number from a greater,.and find their differences. 
It is exactly oppoſite to addition, and is performed by 
learners in a like manner, beginning at the greater and 
reckoning downwards the units of the leſſer. The great- 
er is called the minuend, and the leſſer the ſubtrabend. 

If any figure of the ſubtrahend be greater than the 
correſponding figure of the minuend, we add ten to 
that of the minuend; and, having found and marked the 
difference, we add one to the next place of the ſubtra- 
hend. This is called borrowing ten. The reaſon will 
appear, if we conſider that, when two numbers are e- 

ually increaſed by adding the ſame to both, their dif- 
— will not be altered. When we proceed as di- 
rected above, we add ten to the minuend, and we like- 
wiſe add one to the higher place of the ſubtrahend, 
which is equal to ten of the lower place. 

RuLE. ' Subtract units from units, tens from tens, 
« and ſo on. If any figure of the ſubtrahend be greater 
<«« than the correſponding one of the minuend, | Sa 
« ten.“ ' 


Example. Minuend 173694. 738041 
Subtrahend 21453 379235 


Remainder 152241 359406 


To prove ſubtraction, add the ſubtrahend and re- 
mainder together ; if their ſum be equal to the minuend, 
the account 1s right. 

Or ſubtract the remainder from the minuend. If 
the difference be equal to the ſubtrahend, the account 
is right, | | 


RuLE for compound ſubtractiun. * Place like deno- 

“ minations under like, and borrow, when neceſſary 

according to the value of the higher place.” 
Examples. 

C. gr. Ib. 4. Re K. . 

L146 3 3 12 3 19 15 2 24 18 


. 3 1 2.06: 4 


L 87 15 9 . 2 3 28 11 

Note 1. The reaſon for borrowing is the ſame as 
in ſimple ſubtraction. Thus, in ſubtracting pence, we 
add 12 pence when neceſſary to the minuend, and at 
the next ſtep, we add one ſhilling to the ſubtrahend. 

Note 2. When there are two places in the ſame 
denomination, if the next higher contain exactly fo 
many tens, it is beſt to ſubtract the units firſt, borrow. 
ing ten when neceſſary; and then ſubtract the tens, 
borrowing, if there is occaſion, according to the num- 
ber of tens in the higher denomination. 

Note 3. If the value of the higher denomination be 
not an even number of tens, ſubtract the units and tens 
at once, borrowing according to the value of the higher 
denomination. 

Note 4. Some chuſe to ſubtract the place in the 
ſubtrahend, when it exceeds that of the minuend, from 
the value of the higher denomination, and add the mi- 
nuend to the difference. This 1s only a different or- 
der of proceeding, and gives the ſame anſwer. 

Note 5. As cuſtom has eſtabliſhed the method of 
placing the ſubtrahend under the minuend, we follow 
it when there is no reaſon for doing otherwiſe ; but the 
minuend may be placed under the ſubtrahend with equal 
propriety ; and the learner ſhould be able to work it 
either way, with equal readineſs, as this laſt is ſome- 
times more convenient; of which inſtances will occur 
afterwards. | 

Note 6. The learner ſhould alſo acquire the habit, 
when two numbers are marked down, of placing ſuch 
a number under the leſſer, that, when added together, 
the ſum may be equal to the greater. The operation 
1s the ſame as ſubtraction, though conceived in a dif- 
ferent manner, andis uſeful in balancing accounts, and 
on other occaſions. G 

It is often neceſſary to place the ſums in different co- 
lumns, in order to exhibit a clear view of what is re- 
quired. For inſtance, if the values of ſeveral parcels 
of goods are to be added, and each parcel conſiſts of 
ſeveral articles, the particular articles ſhould be placed 
in an inner column, and the ſum of each parcel extend- 
ed to the outer column, and the total added there. 

If any perſon be owing an account, and has made 
ſome partial payments, the payments muſt be placed in 
an inner column, and their ſum extended under that of 
the account in the outer column, and ſubtracted there. 

An example or two will make this plain. 

15.7] 30 yards linen at 28. L. 3 
ditto at 18. 6d. 6 
45 I e's 


120 Ib thread at 4s. L. 24 
40 ditto at 3 8. 6 
3o ditto at 2 8. 6d. 3 IF 
— 1 7 


— 1 


. 40 3 6 
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Multipli- 
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EE. 
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III. 


traction 


— 


| >| 


cation . 


10 
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pultipli> 24d. J 1773. 


A 1 10 


Jan. 15. Lent James Smith L. 50 
22. Lent him further 70 
———L. 120 


Feb. 3. Received in part L. 62 
5. Received further 
In gold L. 10 10 
In filver 13 
— — 23 10 
— 85 10 


Balance due me L. 34 10 


CuAr. IV. MULTIPLICATION. 


In Multiplication, two numbers are given, and it is 
required to find how much the firſt amounts to, when 
reckoned as many times as there are units in the 
ſecond. Thus, 8 multiplied by 5, or 5 times 8, is 
40. The given numbers (8 and 5) are called actors; 
the firſt (8) the multiplicand; the ſecond (5) the mul- 
tiplier ; and the amount (40) the product. 

This operation is nothing elſe than addition of the 
ſame number ſeveral times repeated. If we mark 8 
five times under each other, and add them, the ſum is 
40: But, as this kind of addition is of frequent and 
extenſive uſe, in order to ſhorten the operation, we 
mark down the number only once, and conceive it to 
be repeated as often as there are units in the multipher. 

For this purpoſe, the learner mult be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the following multiplication-table, which 
is compoſed by adding each digit twelve times. 


Twice 1 Thrice Four times 


Five W 4 Seven times 
1is 2] 118 3] 1 is 3 246: [28 6] 2 16, :7 
2 1 8 ee nee 14 
zZ e 
4 84 12] 4 1664 20] 4 244 28 
5 10:5 931-3 0003 - 290-39 $- 35 
6 12] 6 18] 6 24] 6 30] 6 36] 6 42 
7 1667 $117 2817 237 44 7 -49 
8 16] 8 2448 328 408 8 48] 8 56 
9 1869 27]9 369 4509 549 63 
io 20010 3ollo 40010 gollo Goſlo 70 
11 22[11 331 4411 55/11 G6jt1 77 
12 2412 36012 48012 60012 722 84 
Light times Nine times] Ten times Eleven times[Twelve times 
SE EZ EE. So nen ee E. 
2 e 22] 2 24 
J I - Rs 23: $ 
4 32]4 3564 4904 444 48 
MT MM RT a...» 
—_— + 66] 6 72 
WE... 5. a. an... 
& Ga 53. 0 8 -- 802-8 88] 8 96 
9 1729 Silg ͤ 909 999 108 
10 8010 9010 looflo 110, 120 
11 88]11 99/11 1101 121/11 132 
12 96/12 108]12 120 (2 132/12 144 


If both factors be under 12, the table exhibits the 
product at once. If the multiplier only be under 12, 
we begin at the unit- place, and multiply the figures 
in their order, carrying the tens to the higher place, 
as in addition. 


ME 1 3.6 
Ex. 76859 multiplied by 4, or 76859 added 4 times. 


4 76859 
| 76859 
307436 76859 


307436 

If the multiplier be 10, we annex a cypher to the 
multiplicand. If the multiplier be 100, we annex two 
cyphers ; and ſo on. The reaſon is obvious, from the 
uſe of cyphers in notation. | 

If the multiplier be any digit, with one or more 
cyphers on the right hand, we multiply by the figure, 
and annex an equal number of cyphers to the product. 
Thus, if it be required to multiply by 50; we firlt 
multiply by 5, and then annex a cypher. It is the 
ſame thing as to add the multiplicand fifty times ; and 
this might be done by writing the account at large, di- 
viding the column into 10 parts of 5 lines, finding the 
ſum of each part, and adding theſe ten ſums together. 

If the multiplier conſiſt of ſeveral ſignificant figures, 
we multiply ſeparately by each, and add the products. 
It is the ſame as if we divided a long account of ad- 
dition into parts correſponding to the figures of the 
multiplier. 


Example. To multiply 7329 by 365. 
7329 7329 7329 30645 ; times. 
5 60 300 439740 = 60 times. 
| 2198700 = zoo times. 
36645 439740 2198700 ———— —— 
2675085 = 365 times. 


It is obvious that 5 times the multiplicand added to 
60 times, and to 3oo times, the ſame muſt amount to 
the product required. In practice, we place the pro- 
ducts at once under each other; and, as the cyphers 
ariſing from the higher places of the multiplier are 
loſt in the addition, we omit them. Hence may be 
inferred the following 

RuLe. * Place the multiplier under the multipli- 
ce cand, and multiply the latter ſucceſſively by the ſig- 
« nificant figures of the former; placing the right- 
&« hand figure of each product under the figure of the 
% multiplier from which it ariſes ; then add the pro- 


« duct.“ 


Ex. 7329 42785 37846 93956 
355 91 235 8704 
36645 42785 189230 375824 
43974 385065 113538 657692 
r / / / . 799 . y5.6q8 
— — — 
2675085 8893810 817793024 


A number which cannot be produced by the mul- 
tiplication of two others is called a prime number; as 3, 
5, 7, I1, and many others. 

A number which may be produced by the multipli- 
cation of two or more ſmaller ones, is called a compoſite 
number. For example, 27, which ariſes from the mul- 
tiplication of 9 by 3; and theſe numbers (9 and 3) 
are called the component parts of 27. 


Contractions and Varieties in Multiplication. 


Firſt, If the multiplier be a compoſite number, we 
may multiply ſucceſſively by the component parts. 
iN d 


657 
Multipli- 


658 


Multipli 
Cation, 


— — 


. 
Ex. 7638 by 45 or 5 times 9 7638 1*, 5492 by 72 


45 9 2, 13759 by 56 

3% 56417 by 144 

38190 68742 4, 73048 by 84 
30552 5 5", 166549 by 125 
6", 378914 by 54 

343710 343710 7, 520813 by 63 


Becauſe the ſecond product is equal to five times the 
ſirſt, and the firſt is equal to nine times the multi- 
plicand, it is obvious that the ſecond product muſt be 
tive times nine, or forty-five times as great as the mul- 
tiplicand. 

Secondly, If the multiplier be 5, which is the half 
of 10, we may annex a Cypher and divide by 2. If it 
be 25, which is the fourth part of an 100, we may 
annex two cyphers, and divide by 4. Other contrac- 
tions of the like kind will readily occur to the learner. 

Thirdly, To multiply by 9, which is one leſs than 
Io, we may annex a cypher ; and ſubtra& the multi- 
plicand from the number it compoſes. To multiply by 
99, 999, or any number of 9's, annex as many cyphers, 
and ſubtra& the multiplicand. The reaſon is obvious; 
and a like rule may be found, though the unit place 
be different from g. 

Fourthly, Sometimes a line of the product is more 
eafily obtained from a former line of the ſame than 
from the multiplicand. | 


Ex. 1*.] 1372 29. ] 1348 
84 36 

5488 8088 

10976 4044 
115248 48528 


In the firit example, inſtead of multiplying by 5, 
we may multiply 5488 by 2: and, in the ſecond, in- 
ſtead of multiplying by 3, we may divide 8088 by 2. 

Fifthly, Sometimes the product of two or more fi- 
gures may be obtained at once, from the product of a 
figure already found. 


Ex. 18, . 14256 29,] 3462321 
648 96484 
114848 - 13849284 
918784 166191408 
— — 332382816 
9302688 . 
334058579364 


In the ſecond example, we multiply firſt by 4; 
then, becauſe 12 times 4 is 48, we multiply the firſt 
line of the product by 12, inſtead of multiplying ſepa- 
rately by 8 and 4; laſtly, becauſe twice 48 is 96, we 
multiply the ſecond line of the product by 2, inſtead 
of multiplying ſeparately by 6 and 9g. 

When we los this method, we muſt be careful to 
place the right-haod figure of each product under the 
right-hand figure of that part of the multiplier which 
it is derived from. 

It would anſwer equally well in all caſes, to begin 
the work at the higheſt place of the multiplier ; and 
hon rouge are ſometimes obtained by following that 
order, 


r Chap. Iv 


Ex. 1**.] 316% or 7125 2%] 32452 


wu 102 52575 
18750 18750 162260 55 
12500 131250 811300 

6250 — 2433900 
— — 2006250 — 
2006250 1706163900 


It is a matter of indifference which of the factors be 
uſed as the multiplier; for 4 multiplied by 3 gives 
the ſame product as 3 multiplied by 4; and the like 
holds univerſally true. To illuſtrate this, we may 
mark three rows of points, four in each s 
row, placing the rows under each other; 
and we ſhall alſo have four rows, con- 


' taining three points each, if we reckon the rows down- 


wards, 

Multiplication is proven by repeating the operation, 
uſing the multiplier for the multiplicand, and the mul. 
tiplicand for the multiplier, It may alſo be proven by 
diviſion, or by caſting out the 9's; of which after- 
wards ; and an account, wrought by any contraction, 
may be proven by performing the operation at large, 
or by a different contraction. | 


Compound Multiplication. 


RuLe I.“ If the multiplier do not exceed 12, the 

&« operation is performed at once, beginning at the 

% loweſt place, and carrying according to the value of 
te the higher place.“ 

[Examples.] Cf. gr. 1b. A. R. P. bb. oz. dæut. 

% , 4 4D 

9 5 6 12 


L. 119193 62 3 12 83 — 28 89 5 8 

RuLe II. “ If the multiplier be a compoſite num- 
© ber, whoſe component parts do not exceed 12, mul- 
« tiply firſt by one of theſe parts, then multiply the 
« product by the other. Proceed in the ſame manner 
ce if there be more than two.“ 


Ex. 1*.] L. 15 3 8 by ga=8X4 
| 8 


L. 121 9 4 =8 times 
4 


L. 485 17 4 = 32 times. 


2d. L. 17 3 8 by 75=5X5X3 


3 

L. 51 11 — = 3 times 
5 . 

L. 257 15 —= 15 times 
3 


— 


L. 1288 15 — = 75 times 


Note 1. Although the component parts will an- 
ſwer in any order, it is beſt, when it can be done, to 
take them in ſuch order as may clear off ſome of the 
lower places at the firſt multiplication, as is done in 
Ex. 29, 

Note 
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fultipti. 
cation, 
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Note 2. The operation may be proved, by taking 
the component parts in a different order, or dividing 
the multiplier in a different manner. 

Rurt III. If the multiplier be a prime number, 
« multiply firſt by the compoſite number next lower, 
« then by the difference, and add the products.” 

L. 35 17 9 by 67=64x3 Here, becauſe 8 times 8 

8 64= 8X8 is 64, we multiply twice 
by 8, which gives L. 2296 
16s, equal to 64 times the 
multiplicand; then we find 
the amount of 3 times the 


CU —Ü4—3d¹ ene 


L. 287 2 —=8 times. 


L. 2296 16 — = 64 times. multiplicand, which 1s 
107 13 3 = 3 times. L. 107: 13:3] and it is 


evident that theſe added, 
amount to 67, the multi- 
licand. 

Rurx IV. © If there be a compoſite number a lit- 
te tle above the multiplier, we may multiply by that 
«© number, and by the difference, and ſubtract the ſe- 
« cond product from the firſt.” 
L. 17 4 5 by 106=108—2 


L. 2404 9 3 = 67 times, 


Here we multiply 


12 1o8= gX12 by 12 and q, the com- 
ponent parts of 108, 
L. 206 13 — and obtain a product 


9 of L. 1860: 68. equal 
to 108 times the mul- 
tiplicand; and, as this 
is twice oftener than 
was required, we ſub- 
tract the multiplicand 
doubled, and the re- 
mainder is the number 
ſought. 
Example. L. 34 8 24 by 3465 

RuLe V. © If the multiplier be large, multiply by 
lo, and multiply the product again by 10; by which 
means you obtain an hundred times the given number. 
If the multiplier exceed 1000, multiply by 10 again; 
« and continue it farther if the multiplier require it; 
then multiply the given number by the unit-place of 
the multiplier; the firſt product by the ten- place, the 
« ſecond product by the hundred- place; and ſo on. 
* Add the products thus obtained together.“ 

L. 34 8 24bys=L. 172 1 2 

10 

x by 6 
10 


L. 1859 17 — = od times. 
34 810= 2 times. 


I. 1825 8 2 =106 times. 


5 times 


io times L. 344 2 2064 12 6= co times 


100 times L. 3441 a by q = 13764 3 4 = 4ootimes 


10 


—— ——__—_—__ — 


1000 times L. 34410 8 4 by 3= 103231 $5 — =3oeotimes 


L. 119232 1 104=3465times 

The uſe of multiplication is to compute the amount 
of any number of equal articles, either in reſpe& of 
meaſure, weight, value, or any other conſideration. 
The multiplicand expreſſes how much is to be reckoned 
for each article ; and the multiplier expreſſes how many 
times that is to be reckoned. As the multiplier points 
out the number of articles to be added, it is always an 
abſtract number, and has no reference to any value or 
meaſure whatever. It is therefore quite improper to 
attempt the multiplication of ſhillings by ſhillings, or 
to conſider the multiplier as expreſſive of any denomi- 


— ——— DO —— O—— — — 


r 


059 


nation. The moſt common inſtances in which the prac- Divilion, 


tice of this operation is required, are, to find the a- 


mount of any number of parcels, to find the value of 


any number of articles, to find the weight or meaſure 
of a number of articles, &c. | 
This computation, for changing any ſum of money, 


weight, or meaſure, into a different .kind, is called 
When the given quantity is expreſſed 


RepvucTion. 
in different denominations, we reduce the higheſt to 


the next lower, and add thereto the given number of 


that denomination ; and proceed in like manner till we 
have reduced it to the Joweſt denomination, 


Example, To reduce L. 46: 13 : 84 to farthings. 
L. 46 
20 Or thus : 
920 ſhillings in L. 46 L. 46 13 8} 
13 20 
933 ſhillings in L. 46 13 933 
12 12 
11196 pence in L. 46 13 11204 
8 4 
11204 pence in L. 46 13 8 44819 
4 , 


44816 farthings in L. 46 13 8 
3 


448 19 farthings in L. 46 13 84 
It is eaſy to take in or add the higher denomination 
at the ſame time we multiply the lower. 


em D111 +840-N; 


Ix diviſion, two numbers are given; and it is re- 
quired to find how often the former contains the latter. 
Thus, it may be aſked how often 21 contains 7, and 
the anſwer is exactly 3 times. The former given num- 
ber (21) is called the Dividend; the latter (7) the 
Diviſor ; and the number required (3) the Quotient. 
It frequently happens that the diviſion cannot be com- 
pleted exactly without fractions. Thus it may be aſked, 
how often 8 is contained in 19? the anſwer is twice, 
and a remainder of 3. 

This operation conſiſts in ſubtracting the diviſor 
from the dividend, and again from the remainder, as 
often as it can be done, and reckoning the number of 


ſubtractions; as, 


21 I 


9 
7 firſt ſubtraction 8 firſt ſubtraction 


11 | 
8 ſecond ſubtraction 


— 


z remainder. 


14 
7 ſecond ſubtraction 


7 
7 third ſubtraction. 


O 
As this operation, performed at large, would be 
very tedious, when the quotient is a high number, it 
is proper to ſhorten it by every convenient method; 
and, for this purpoſe, we may multiply the diviſor by 
any 


Ii 


1 
1 
1% 
1 
. 1 
: 
| 


— — 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
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vidend, and ſo ſubtract it twice or thrice, or oftener, 
at the ſame time. The beſt way is to multiply it by 
the greateſt number, that does not raiſe the product 
too ieh and that number is alſo the quotient. For 
example, to divide 45 by 7, we inquire what is the 
greateſt multiplier for 7, that does not give a product 
above 45 ; and we ſhall find that it is 6; and 6 times 7 
is 42, which, ſubtracted from 45, leaves a remainder 
of 3. Therefore 7 may be ſubtracted 6 times from 45; 


or, which is the ſame thing, 45, divided by 7, gives 


a quotient of 6, and a remainder of 3. 

If the diviſor do not exceed 12, we readily find the 
higheſt multiplier that can be uſed from the multipli- 
cation table. If it exceed 12, we may try any multi- 
plier that we think will anſwer. If the product be 
greater than the dividend, the multiplier is too great ; 
and, if the remainder, after the product is ſubtracted 
from the dividend, be greater than the diviſor, the 
multiplier is too ſmall. In either of theſe caſes, we 
muſt try another. But the attentive learner, after 
ſome practice, will generally hit on the right multi- 
plier at firſt. 

If the diviſor be contained oftener than ten times in 
the dividend, the operation requires as many ſteps as 
there are figures in the quotient. For inſtance, if the 
quotient be greater than 100, but leſs than 1000, it 
requires 3 ſteps. We firſt inquire how many hundred 
times the diviſor is contained in the dividend, and ſub- 
tract the amount of theſe hundreds. Then we inquire 
how often it 1s contained ten times in the remainder, 
and ſubtra& the amount of theſe tens. Laſtly, we in- 
quire how many ſingle times it is contained in the re- 
mainder. The method of proceeding will appear from 
the following example ; 


To divide 5936 by 8. 
From 5936 
Take 5600 = 70o times 8 


Rem. 336 
From which take 320 = 40 times 8 
Rem. 16 
From which take 16 = 2 times 8 
2 742 times 8 in all. 


It is obvious, that as often as 8 1s contained in 59, ſo 
many hundred times it will be contained in 5900, or in 
5936; and, as often as it is contained in 33, ſo many 
ten times it will be contained in 330, or in 336; and 
thus the higher places of the quotient will be obtained 
with equal eaſe as the lower. The operation might be 
performed by ſubtracting 8 continually from the divi- 
dend, which will lead to the ſame coneluſion by a very 
tedious proceſs. After 700 ſubtractions, the remainder 
would be 336; after 40 more, it would be 16; and after 
2 more, the dividend would be entirely exhauſted. In 
eee ng we omit the cyphers, and proceed by the fol- 

owin 

RuLE. 1“, © Aſſume as many figures on the left 
« hand of the multiplier as contain the diviſor once or 
« oftener : find how many times they contain it, and 
“ place the anſwer as the higheſt figure of the quotient. 

29, « Multiply the diviſor by the figure you have 
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Diviſion. any number whoſe product is not greater than the di- 


: Chap, v 
% found, and place the product under the part oft as. 
& dividend from which it is obtained. : be A 
4, „ Subtract the product from the figures above 
6. mt,” 
4, 66 Bring down the next figure of the dividend 
* to the remainder, and divide the number it makes 
up, as before.” 


Examples.] 1%. 8)5936(742 24. 63)30114(478 


Cl 


Divil 


— 


56 252 
33 491 
32 441 
16 | 504 
16 504 
O . © 
34. 365)974932(267177; 
| 730 .* + * 0 7 
2449 
2190 
2593 
2555 
382 
365 


— — 


Remainder 17 


The numbers which we divide, as 59, 33, and 16, 
in the firſt example, are called dividuals. 

It is uſual to mark a point under the figures of the 
dividend, as they are brought down, to prevent miſ- 
takes. 

If there be a remainder, the diviſion is completed by 
a vulgar fraction, whoſe numerator is the remainder, 
and its denominator the diviſor. Thus, in Ex. 3. the 
quotient is 2671, and remainder 17 ; and the quotient 
completed is 2671 477+ 

A number which divides another without a remain- 
der is ſaid to meaſure it; and the ſeveral numbers which 
meaſure another, are called its aliquot parts, Thus, 
2, 4, 6, 8; and 12, are aliquot parts of 24. As it 
is often uſeful to diſcover numbers which meaſure others, 
we may obſerve, 

15, Every number ending with an even figure, that 
is, with 2, 4, 6, 8, or, o, is meaſured by 2. 

24, Every number ending with 5, or o, is meaſured 
by 5. 
1 Every number, whoſe figures, when added, a- 
mount to an even number of 3's or 9's, is meaſured by 


3 or , reſpectively. 


Contractiont and Varieties in Diviſion. 


Firſt, When the diviſor does not exceed 12, the whole 
computation may be performed without ſetting down 
any figures except the quotient, 

Ex. 71)35868(5124 or 7) 35868 
$124 

Secondly, When the diviſor is a compoſite number, 
and one of the component parts alſo meaſures the divi- 
dend, we may divide ſuceſſively by the component 


parts. | Fx. 


b. V. 


Diviſion, 


Chap. 


piviſion- 
— 


V. 
Ex. 15. J 30114 by 63. 


N 
2d. 975 by 105=5X7X3 


9730114 51975 
4 3346 4 5 
Quotient 478 n 


N 97 
This method might be alſo uſed, although the com- 

onent parts of the diviſor do not meaſure the dividend; 
E the learner will not underſtand how to manage the 
remainder till he be acquainted with the doctrine of 
vulgar fractions. 

hirdly, When there are cyphers annexed to the di- 

viſor, cut them off, and cut off an equal number of fi- 
gures from the dividend; annex theſe figures to the 
remainder. Ex. To divide 378643 by 5200. 


52100) 3786143(725358 
364 
146 
104 


p 4243 

The reaſon will appear, by performing the operation 
at large, and comparing the ſteps. 

To divide by 10, 100, 1000, or the hike, Cut off 
as many figures on the right hand of the dividend as 
there are cyphers in the diviſor. 'The figures which 
remain on the left hand compoſe the quotient, and the 
kgures cut off compoſe the remainder. 

Fourthly, When the diviſor conſiſts of ſeveral figures 
we may try them ſeparately, by inquiring how often 
the firſt figure of the diviſor is contained in the firſt fi- 

ure of the dividend, and then conſidering whether the 
* and following figures of the diviſor be contained 
as often in the correſponding ones of the dividend with 
the remainder (if any) prefixed. If not, we muſt be- 
gin again, and make trial of a lower number. When 
the remainder is nine, or upwards, we may be ſure the 
diviſion will hold through the lower places; and it is 
unneceſſary to continue the trial farther. 

Fifthly, We may make a table of the products of 
the diviſor, multiplied by the nine digits, in order to 
diſcover more readily how often it is contained in each 
dividual. This is convenient when the dividend is very 


long, or when it is required to divide frequently by the 


jame diviſor. 


73 by 2 = 146 73)53872694(737982 
| 3 = 219 SR hs 
4 = 292 
5 = 365 277 
6 = 438 219 
7 = $11 
8 = 584 582 
9 = 657 511 
716 
657 
599 
584 
154 
146 
Rem. 8 


Sixthly, To divide by 9, 99, 999, or any number 
Vol. I. 
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of 9's, tranſcribe under the dividend part of the ſame, Diviſion. ' 


ſhifting the higheſt figure as many places to the right 
hand as there are 9's in the diviſor. Tranſeribe it a- 
pain, with the like change of place, as often as the 
ength of the dividend admits ; add theſe together, and 
cut off as many figures from the right hand of the ſum 
as there are 9's in the diviſor. The figures which re- 
main on the left hand compoſe the quotient, and thoſe 
cut off the remainder. 

If there be any carriage to the unit-place of the quo- 
tient, add the number carried likewiſe to the remain- 
der, as in Ex. 2. ; and if the figures cut off be all g's, 
add 1 to the quotient, and there is no remainder. 


Examples. 1**,] 99)324123 29.] 99)547825 


3241 5478 

32 54 

3273196 5533157 

Quotient 3273 and rem. 96. I 


Quotient 5333.58 rem, 
34.J 999)476523 
476 


4761999 
I 


Quotient 477 

To explain the reaſon of this, we muſt recolleR, that 
whatever number of hundreds any dividend contains, 
it contains an equal number of 99's, together with an 
equal number of units, In Ex. 1. the dividend con- 
tains 3241 hundreds, and a remainder of 23. It there- 
fore contains 3241 times 99, and alſo 3241 beſides 
the remainder already mentioned. Again, 3241 con- 
tains 32 hundreds, and a remainder of 51: it therefore 
contains 32 99's, and alſo 32, beſides the remainder 
of 41, Conſequently the dividend contains 99, alto- 
gether, 3241 times, and 32 times, that is 3273 times, 
and the remainder conſiſts of 23, 41, and 32, added, 
which makes 96. 

As multiplication ſupplies the place of frequent ad- 
ditions, and diviſion of frequent fubtractions, they are 
only repetitions and contractions of the ſimple rules, 
and when compared together, their tendency is exactly 
oppolite. As numbers, increaſed by addition, are dimi- 
niſned and brought back to their original quantity by 
ſubtraction; in Jike manner, numbers compounded by 
multiplication are reduced by diviſion to the parts from 
which they were compounded. The multiplier ſhows 
how many additions are neceſſary to produce the number; 
and the quotient ſhows how many ſubtractions are neceſ- 
ſary to exhauſt it. It follows that the product, divided 
by the multiplicand, will quote the multiplier ; and, be- 
cauſe either factor may be aſſumed for the multiplicand, 
therefore the product, divided by either factor, quotes the 
other. It follows, alſo, that the dividend is equal to the 
product of the diviſor and quotient multiplied together; 
and hence theſe operations mutually prove each other. 

To prove multiplication. Divide the product by 
either ſactor. If the operation be right, the quotient 
is the other factor, and there is no remainder. 

To prove diviſion. Multiply the diviſor and quo- 
tient together; to the product add the remainder, if 
any; and, if the operation be right, it makes up the 


4 0 dividend. 
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Diriſion. dividend, Otherwiſe divide the dividend (after ſub- 


12 


tracting the remainder, if any) by the quotient. If 
the operation be right, it will quote the diviſor. The 
reaſon of all theſe rules may be collected from the laſt 
paragraph. 


Compound Diviſion. 
Rur I. „When the dividend only conſiſts of dif- 


te ferent denominations, divide the higher denomina- 
c tion, and reduce the remainder to the next lower, 
„taking in (p. 659. Rule V.) the given number of that 
«© denomination, and continue the diviſion.” 

Examples. 


Divide L. 465: 12: 8 ivide 345 cwt. 1 q. 8 lb. 


by 72. by 22. 
I. . d. L. .. d. Caut. 9. Ib. Cavt. 9. tb. 
72) 465 12 8 (69 4 22) 345 18 (15 2 21 
432 . * es 22 * . * 
33 125 
20 110 
-2)672 15 
648 4 
24 2261 
12 44 
720296 17 
288 28 
8 Rem. 144 
34 
Or we might divide by 22)484 


the component parts of 44 
72, (as explained under 


Thirdly, p. 661). 


Rur II. © When the diviſor is in different deno- 
« minations, reduce both diviſor and dividend to the 
« Joweſt denomination, and proceed as in fimple divi- 
« ſion. The quotient is an abſtract number.” 
To divide L.38 : 13s. To divide 96 Cwt. 19. 20 lb. 
by L. 3: 4:5. by 3 cwt. 24. 8 lb. 
Caut. 9. 16. Cut. 9. Ib. 
L. 345 L. 38 13 3 28 ) 96 1 20 


20 20 4 4 
„ - 773 14 385 
12 12 28 28 
773 9276012 quote. 120 3100 
773 28 770 
1546 400) 10o8loo (27 quote. 
1546 
0 


It is beſt not to reduce the terms lower than is ne- 
ceſſary to render them equal. For inſtance, if each of 
them conſiſts of an even number of ſixpences, four- 
pences, or the like, we reduce them to fixpences, or 


. 


fourpences, but not to pence. 

The uſe of diviſion is to find either of the factors by 
whoſe multiplication a given number is produced, when 
the other factor is given; and therefore is of two kinds, 
ſince either the multiplier or the multiplicand may be 
given. If the former be given, it diſcovers what that 
number is which is contained ſo many times in another. 
If the latter be given, it diſcovers how many times one 
number is contained in another. Thus, it anſwers the 
queſtions of an oppoſite kind to thoſe mentioned under 
Rule IV. p. 659. as, To find the quantity of a ſingle 
parcel or ſhare; to find the value weight, or meaſure, 
of a ſingle article ; to find how much work is done, 
proviſions conſumed, intereſt incurred, or the like, in 
a ſingle day, &c. 

The laſt uſe of diviſion is a kind of reduction exactly 
oppoſite to that deſcribed under Rule V. p. 659. The 


manner of conducting and arranging it, when there are 


ſeveral denominations in the queſtion, will appear from 
the following examples. 
1. To reduce 15783 pence 2. To reduce 174865 grs. to 
to pounds, ſh. and pence. Ibs. oz. and dwt. Troy. 
20 20 1 


12 ) 15783(1315 (65 24) 174865 (7286 (364 (30 
168» 60 36* 


13*” * 120 
37 115 68 128 04 
36 100 48 120 

18 I5 206 86 

12 192 80 

63 145 6 

60 144 


3 I 
Anſwer, L.65:15:3. Anſwer, zolb. 40z. 6dwt. 1 or. 
In the firſt example, we reduce 15783 pence to ſhil- 
lings, by dividing by 12, and obtain 1315 ſhillings, 
and a remainder of 3 pence. Then we reduce 1315 
ſhillings to pounds, by dividing by 20, and obtain 65 
pounds, and a remainder of 15 ſhillings. The diviſions 
might have been contracted. 
fo the practice of arithmetic, queſtions often occur 
which require both multiplication and diviſion to reſolve. 
This happens in reduction, when the higher denomina- 
tion does not contain an exact number of the lower. 
RuLE for mixed reduction. Reduce the given deno- 
© mination by multiplication to ſome lower one, which 
« is an aliquot part of both; then reduce that by di- 
« viſion to the denomination required.“ 
Ex. Reduce L. 31742 to guineas. 
31742 Here we multiply by 20, 
20 which reduces the pounds to 
ſhillings ; and divide the pro- 


21)634840(30230 duct by 21, which reduces 
0g*-+5* the ſhillings to guineas. 
04.8 
42 
64 
63 


10 Anſwer, 30230 guineas and 10 ſhill. 


AS 


Chap. 


Diviſion. 


= — 


Chap. V. 


Diviſion. 


— — ments, we 


. 


As Portugueze money frequently paſſes here in pay- 
all give a table of the pieces, and their 
value. A moidore =L1 7 — 


A half moidore = — 13 6 
A quarter moidore = — 6 9 
A double Joannes = 3 12 — 
A. Joannes = 116 — 
A. half ditto = — 18 — 
A quarter ditto = — 9 — 
An eighth ditto = — 4 6 


Note 1. Guineas may be reduced to pounds, by 
adding one twentieth part of the number. 

2. — may be reduced to merks by adding one 
half. 

3. Merks may be reduced to pounds by ſubtracting 
one third. 

4. Four moidores are equal to three Joannes: where- 
fore moidores may be reduced to Joannes, by ſubtract- 
ing one fourth; and Joannes to moidores, by adding 
one third. : 

5. Five Joannes are equal to L. g. Hence it is eaſy 
to reduce Portugueze money to Sterling. 

Another caſe, which requires both multiplication 
and diviſion, is, when the value, weight, meaſure, or 
duration of any quantity is given, and the value, &c. 
of a different quantity required, we firſt find the value, 
&c. of a ſingle article by diviſion, and then the value, 
&c. of the quantity required, by multiphcation. 

Ex. If 3 yards colt 15s. 9 d. what will 7 yards 
coſt, at the ſame rate ? 

8s. d. i 
AF Price of 3 yards. 
30 : : Price of 1 yard by Rule IV. p. 659. 
7 


— 


L. 1 16 9 Price of 7 yards (by par. 1. p. 662. 
col. 2. | 
Many SY inſtances might be adduced, where the 
operation and the reaſon of it are equally obvious. 
Theſe are generally, though unneceſſarily, referred to 
the rule of proportion. 

We ſhall now offer a general obſervation on all the 
operations in arithmetic. When a computation re- 
quires ſeveral ſteps, we obtain a juſt anſwer, whatever 
order we follow. Some arrangements may be prefera- 
ble to others in point of eaſe, but all of them lead to 
the ſame concluſion. In addition, or ſubtraction, we 
may take the articles in any order, as 1s evident from 
the idea of number; or, we may collect them into ſe- 
veral ſums, and add or ſubtra& theſe, either ſeparately 
or together. When both the {imple operations are re- 


- quired to be repeated, we may either complete one of 


them firſt, or may introduce them promiſcuouſly ; and 
the compound operations admit of the ſame variety. 
When ſeveral numbers are to be multiplied together, 
we may take the factors in any order, or we may ar- 
range them into ſeveral claſſes, find the product of each 
* 4 and then multiply the products together. When 
a number is to be divided by ſeveral others, we may 
take the diviſors in any order, or we may multiply them 
into each other, and divide by the product ; or we may 
multiply them into ſeveral parcels, and divide by the 
products ſucceſſively, Laſtly, when multiplication and 
diviſion are both required, we may begin with either ; 
and, when both are repeatedly neceſſary, we may collect 


. 


the multipliers into one product, and the diviſors into one Diviſion, 


another; or, we collect them into parcels, or uſe them 
ſingly, and that in any order. Still, we ſhall obtain 
the proper anſwer, if none of the terms be neglected. 

When both multiplication and diviſion are neceſſary to 
obtain the anſwer of a queſtion, it is generally beſt to be- 
gin with the multiplication, as this order keeps the ac- 
count as clear as poſſible from fraction. The example 
laſt given may be wrought accordingly as follows: 


8. 
+ Bo 
7 
35 10 3 
1 6 9 


Some accountants prove the operations of arithme- 
tic by a method which they call caſting out the g's, 
depending on the following principles : 

Firſt, if ſeveral numbers be divided by any diviſor, 
(the remainders being always added to the next num- 
ber), the ſum of the quotients, and the laſt remainder, 
will be the ſame as thoſe obtained when the ſum of the 
numbers is divided by the ſame diviſor. Thus, 19, 
15, and 23, contain, together, as many 5's, as many 
7's, &c. as their ſum 57 does, and the remainders are 
the ſame; and, in this way, addition may be proven 
by diviſion. It is from the correſpondence of the re- 
mainders, that the proof, by caſting out the 9's, is de- 
duced. 

Secondly, If any figure, with cyphers annexed, be 
divided by q, the quotient conſiſts entirely of that 
figure; and the remainder is alſo the ſame. Thus, 40, 
divided by 9, quotes 4, remainder 4; and 400, divi- 
vided by , quotes 4, remainder 44. The ſame holds 
with all the digits; and the reaſon will be eaſily under- 
ſtood ; every digit, with a cypher annexed, contains 
exactly ſo many ten's; it mult therefore contain an e- 
qual number of 9's, beſides a remainder of an equal 
number of units. 

Thirdly, If any number be divided by , the re- 
mainder 1s equal to the ſum of the figures of the num- 
ber, or to the remainder obtained, when that ſum is di- 
vided by 9. For inſtance, $765, divided by , leave 
a remainder of 3, and the ſum of 3, 7, 6, and 5, is 
21; which, divided by 9, leaves a. remainder of z. 
The reaſon of this will appear from the following 11- 
luſtration : | 


3000 divided by g quotes 333 


remainder 


3 

700 quotes 77; remainder 7 
60 quotes 6; remainder 6 
5 quotes ; remainder 5 
3765 416 Sum of rem. 21 


Again; 21 divided by quotes 2; remainder 3 


Wherefore, 3765 divid. by g quotes4 18; remainder 3; for 
the reaſon given. Hence we may collect the follow- 
ing rules for practice : 

%, calt the 9's out of any number, or to find what 
remainder will be left when any number is divided by 
9: Add the figures; and, when the ſum czcecds 9. 
add the figures which would expreſs it. Paſs by the 
9's; and, when the ſum comes exactly to g, neglect 
it, and begin anew. For example, if it be required 
to eaſt the 9's out of 3573294, we reckon thus: 3 and 

4 O 2 5 13 


663 


— — — 


— — —— 


mme — 


— — — — — 


A 4: $6 


Diviſion: 5 is 8, and 7is 15; 1 and 5 is 6, and 3 is 9, which 


we neglect; 2 and (paſſing by 9), 4 is 6; which 1s the 
remainder or ResuLT. If the article out of which the 
9's are to be caſt contains more denominations than 
one, we caſt the g's out of the higher, and multiply 
the reſult by the value of the lower, and carry on the 
product (caſting out the 9's, if neceſſary), to the 
lower. 

To prove addition, caſt the 9's out of the ſeveral ar- 
ticles, carrying the reſults to the following articles ; 
caſt them alſo out of the ſum. If the operation be 
right, the reſults will agree. 

To prove ſubtraction, caſt the 9's out of the minu- 
end ; caſt them alſo out of the ſubtrahend and remain- 
der together ; and if you obtain the ſame reſult, the 
operation is preſumed right. 

To prove multiplication, caſt the g's out of the mul- 
tiplicand, and alſo out of the multiplier, if above 9g. 
Multiply the reſults together, and caſt the 9's, if ne- 
ceſſary, out of their product. Then caſt the 9's out of 
the 8 and obſerve if this reſult correſpond with 


the former. 


Ex. 18. ] 9276 ref. 6X8=48 rel. 3. 
8 


74208 rel. 3. 


24,] 7898 ref. 5X3=15 rel. 6. 
48 rel. 3 


- 


63184 
31592 


379104 rel. 6. 


The reaſon of this will be evident, if we conſider 
multiplication under the view of repeated addition. In 
the firſt example it is obviouſly the ſame. In the ſe- 
cond, we may ſuppoſe the multiplicand repeated 48 
times. If this be done, and the 9's caſt out, the re- 
ſult, at the end of the gth line, will be 0; for any 
number, repeated 9 times, and divided by 9g, leaves 
no remainder, The ſame muſt happen at the end of 
the 18th, 27th, 36th, and 45th lines; and the laſt re- 
ſult will be the ſame as if the multiplicand had only 
been repeated 3 times. This is the reaſon for cafting 
out the 9's from the multiplier as well as the multipli- 
cand. 

To prove diviſion, caſt the 978 out of the diviſor, 
and alſo out of the quotient; multiply the reſults, and 
caſt the 9's out of the product. If there be any re- 
mainder, add to it the reſult, caſting out the 9's, if 
neceſſary. If the account be right, the laſt reſult will 
agree with that obtained from the dividend. 

Ex. 42) 2490 ( 59 rel. 5X6=30 rel. z. 
rel, 6 210 


390 
378 


— 


Rem. 12 SG ® 


ref, 3. 


And the reſult of the dividend is 6 
This depends on the ſame reaſon as the laſt ; for the 


dividend is equal to the product of the diviſor and: 
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quotient added to the remainder. 


the following diſadvantages: 

Firſt, If an error of 9, or any of its multiples, be 
committed, the reſults will nevertheleſs agree; and ſo 
the error will remain undiſcovered. And this will al. 
ways be the caſe, when a figure is placed or reckoned in 
a wrong column ; which 1s one of the moſt frequent 
cauſes of error. 

Secondly, When it appears by the diſagreement of 
the reſults, that an error has been committed, the par- 
ticular figure or figures in which the error lies are not 


pointed out; and, conſequently, it is not eaſily cor- 
rected. | 


Cray. VI. 
SeR. 1. 


RULE or PROPORTION. 


SIMPLE PROPORTION. 


QuanT1T1Es are reckoned proportional to each o- 
ther, when they are connected in ſuch a manner, that, 
if one of them be increaſed or diminiſhed, the other in- 
creaſes or diminiſhes at the ſame time; and the de- 
gree of the alteration on each is a like part of its origi- 
nal meaſure; thus four numbers are in the ſume pro- 
portion, the firſt to the ſecond as the third to the 
fourth, when the firſt contains the ſecond, or any part 
of it, as often as the third contains the fourth, or the 
like part of it. In either of theſe caſes, the quotient 
of the firſt, divided by the ſecond, is equal to that of 
the third divided by the fourth; and this quotient may 
be called the meaſure of the proportion. 

Proportionals are marked down in the following 


manner : . 
42 1.66. 2. 947 
9 © 22: 24: 18 


16 : 24 :: 10: 15 
The rule of proportion directs us, when three num- 
bers are given, how to find a fourth, to which the third 
may have the ſame proportion that the firſt has to the 
ſecond. It is ſometimes called the Rule of Three, from 
the three numbers given; and ſometimes the Golden 
Rule, from its various and extenſive utility. 
RuLt. * Multipiy the ſecond and third terms toge- 
te ther, and divide the product by the firſt.” 
Ex. To find a fourth proportional to 18, 27, and 34. 
18: 27 2 34 51 
34 


To explain the reaſon of this, we muſt obſerve, 
that, if two or more numbers be multiplied or divided 
alike, the products or quotients will have the ſame pro- 
portion. | 18: 27 

Multiplied by 34, 612 : 918 
Divided by 18, 34: 51 
The 


Chap, VI. 


2 1 Proportion. 
We cannot recommend this method, as it lies unde 


13 


Chap. V 


proportion. 


„ 
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Proportion The products 612, 918, and the quotients 34, 51, ſes to 8 d. 
have therefore the ſame proportion to each other that 1 


18 has to 27. In the courſe of this operation, the 
products of the firſt and third term is divided by the 
firſt ; therefore the quotient is equal to the third. 
The firſt and ſecond terms muſt always be of the 
ſame kind; that is, either both monies, weights, mea- 
ſures, both abſtract numbers, or the like. The fourth, 
or number ſought, is of the ſame kind as the third. 
When any of the terms is in more denominations 
than one, we may reduce them all to the loweſt. But 
this is not always neceſſary. The firſt and ſecond 
ſhould not be reduced lower than directed p. 662, col. 1. 
par. lt.; and, when either the ſecond or third is a 
{imple number, the other, though in different denomi- 
nations, may be multiplied without reduction. 
E. „ 4. 
OC ER E et 


8 L. . > 
50178 18 9 (635 19 9 
The accountant muſt conſider the nature of every 
queſtion, and obſerve the circumſtance which the pro- 
portion depends on; and common ſenſe will direct him 
to this, if the terms of the queſtion be underſtood. It 


is evident that the value, weight, and meaſure of any 


commodity is proportioned to its quantity; that the 
amount of work or conſumption is proportioned to the 


8 2 5 :: 40 

Here, becauſe a number of horſes is ſought, we make 
the given number of horſes, 40, the third term; and, 
becauſe fewer will be maintained for the ſame money, 
when the price of hay is dearer, we make the greater 
price, 8 d. the firſt term; and the leſſer price, 5 d. the 
ſecond term. 

The firſt of theſe examples is direct, the ſecond in- 
verſe. Every queſtion conſiſts of a ſuppoſition and de- 
mand. In the firſt, the ſuppoſition is, that 30 horſes 
plough 12 acres, and the demand, how many 42 will 
plough ? and the firſt term of the proportion, 30, is 
found in the ſuppoſition, in this, and every other di- 
rect queſtion. In the ſecond, the ſuppoſition is, that 


40 horſes are maintained on hay at 5 d. and the demand, 


how many will be maintained on hay at 84? and the 
firſt term of the proportion, 8, is found in the demand, 
in this and every other inverſe queſtion. 

When an account is ſtated, if the firſt and ſecond 
term, or firſt and third, be meaſured by the ſame num- 
ber, we may divide them by that meaſure, and uſe the 
quotients in their ſtead. 

Ex. If 36 yards coſt 42 ſhillings, what will 27 coſt ? 

8 
Here 36 and 27 are both 


meaſured by 9, and we work 


36 7.27 22-43 
4 1 3 8 4 


time; that gain, loſs, or intereſt, when the rate and 3 with the quotients 4 and 3. 
time are fixed, is proportioned to the capital ſum from s. d. 
which it ariſes; and that the effect produced by any 4) 126(31 6 


cauſe is proportioned to the extent of the cauſe. In 
theſe, and many other caſes, the proportion is direct, 
and the number ſought increaſes or diminiſhes along 
with the term from which it is derived. 

In ſome queſtions, the number ſought becomes leſs, 
when the circumſtances from which it is derived be- 
come greater. Thus, when the price of goods in- 
creaſes, the quantity which may be bought for a given 
ſum is ſmaller. When the number of men 3 
at work is increaſed, the time in which they may com- 
plete it becomes ſhorter ; and, when the activity of any 
cauſe is increaſed, the quantity neceſſary to produce a 
given effect is diminiſhed. In theſe, and the like, the 
proportion is ſaid to be inverſe. 


GENERAL Rur for ſtating all gueſtions, whether di- 
rect or inverſe. ** Place that number for the third 
* term which ſignifies the ſame kind of thing with 
« what is ſought, and conſider whether the number 
* ſought will be greater or leſs. If greater, place the 
& leaſt of the other terms for the firſt ; but, if leſs, 


e place the greateſt for the firſt.” 8 will conſume 16 bolls in 56 days ? I 
Ex. 1*,] If zo horſes plough 12 acres, how many 
will 42 plough in the ſame time ? ; 28)448(16 | 


. 

20.3 48 33 13 
Here, becauſe the thing ſought is a number of acres, 
we place 12, the given number of acres, for the third 
term; and, becauſe 42 horſes will plough more than 12, 
we make the leſſer number zo, the ſirſt term, and the 

greater number, 42, the ſecond term. 

2d.] If 40 horſes be maintained for a certain 
fum on hay, at 5 d. per ſtone, how many will be 
maintained on the ſame ſum when the price of hay ri- 


SeR. ii. Comeound ProPORTION. 


Sometimes the proportion depends upon ſeveral cir- 
cumitances. Thus, it may be aſked, if 18 men con- 
ſume 6 bolls corn in 40 days, how much will 24 men 
conſume in 56 days? Here the quantity required de- 
pends partly on the number of men, partly on the time, 
and the queſtion may be reſolved into the two follow- 
ing ones: 

1*, If 18 men conſume 6 bolls in a certain time, 
how many will 24 men conſume in the ſame time? 

M. MM. Þ. B 
138; 34 * 68 
6 bolls in the ſame time. 


18)144(8 

2d, If a certain number of men conſume 8 bolls in 
28 days, how many will they conſume in 56 days? 
D. D. B. BJ ä 


ene Anſ. The ſame number of men 


In the courſe of this operation, the original number 
of bolls, 6, is firſt multiplied into 24, then divided by 
18, then multiplied into 8, then divided by 28. It 
would anſwer the ſame purpoſe to collect the multipli- 
ers into one product, and the diviſors into another ; 
and then to multiply the given number of bolls by the 


former, and divide the product by the latter. p. 663. 


col. 1. par. ult. 
The above queſtion may therefore be ſtated and 


Men 


wrovght as follows; 


Anſwer, 24 men will conſume 8 


14 
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Propertion. Men 


—ͤ—ñ—ÿd4— — ———— 


9 


18: 24 :: 6 bolls 


Here we multiply 18 into 
Days 28 : 56 


40 for a diviſor, and 6 into 
the product of 24 by 56, for 
a dividend, 


— — — 


144 144 
36 120 


— 


504 1344 
6 


04)3064(16 

40 1 ſtate the ſeveral particulars on which 
<«« the queſtion depends, as ſo many ſimple proportions, 
« attending to the ſenſe of the queſtion to diſcover 
« whether the proportions ſhould be ſtated directly or 
« inverſely; then multiply all the terms in the firſt rank 
* together, and all thoſe in the ſecond rank together; 
« and work with the products as directed in the ſimple 
« rule (Se. i. p. 664.)” 

Example. If ioo men make 3 miles of road in 27 
days, in how many days will 150 men make 5 miles? 
Men 150: 100 :: 27 days Here the firſt ſta- 
Miles 3 5 ting is inverſe, becauſe 

— more men will do it in 

450 500 fewer days; but the ſe- 

27 cond is direct, becauſe 

more miles will re— 
450)13500(30daysanſwer. quire more days. 

The following contraction is often uſeful. After ſta- 
ting the proportion, if the ſame number occurs in both 
N daſh it out from both; or, if any term in the 
firſt rank, and another in the ſecond rank, are meaſu- 
red by che ſame numbers, daſh out the original terms, 
and uſe the quotients in their ſtead. 

Ex. If 18 men conſume L. 3o value of corn in 9 
months, when the price is 16s. per boll, how many will 
conſume L. 54 value in 6 months, when the price 1s 
12s. per boll? In this queſtion, the proportion depends 
upon three particulars, the value of corn, the time, and 
the price. The firſt of which is direct, becauſe the 
more the value of proviſions is, the more time is requi- 
red to conſume them; but the ſecond and third are in- 
verſe, for the greater the time and price is, fewer men 
will conſume an equal value. 

Value 38: %% :: 18 men 

Months 6: 5 Here we obſerve that 6 in the 

Price #2: 78 firſt rank meaſures 54 in the ſe- 
[6-0 cond: ſo we daſh them out, and 


CO — ——_—___ — 


13 place the quotient g in the ſecond 
4 rank. Next, becauſe 3o and ꝗ are 
— both meaſured by 3, we daſh them 
36 out, and place down the quotients 

18 ro and 3; then, becauſe 12 and 16 

are both meaſured by 4, we daſh 

288 them ont, and place down the quo- 
36 tients 3 and 4. Laſtly, becauſe 


there is now 3 in both columns, 
10)648 (64 g. we daſh them out, and work with 
the remaining terms, according to 

the rule. 

The moms, weights, and meaſures, of different 
countries, may be reduced from the proportion which 
they bear to cach other. 

Ex. It 112 lb. averdupois make 104 lb. of Holland, 
and 100 lb. of Holland make 89 of Geneva, and 110 
of Geneva make 117 of Seville, how many lbs. of Se- 


ME 1T 5 GW 


ville will make 100 lb. averdupois. 


Proportion, 
112: I04 :: 100 — 
100: 89 
110: 117 


If it be required, how many Ib. averdupois will make 
100 of Seville, the terms would have been placed in 
the different columns thus : 

104 : I12 :: 100 
89 : 100 | 
II7 : 110 
Sect. iii. 

Ir it be required to divide a number into parts, which 
have the ſame proportion to each other that ſeveral o- 
ther given numbers have, we add theſe numbers toge- 
ther, and ſtate the following proportion: As the ho 
is to the particular numbers, ſo is the number required 
to be divided to the ſeveral parts ſought. 

Ex. 15. ] Four partners engage to trade in company; 
A's lock is L. 150, B's I.. 320, C's L.350, D's L. oo, 
and they gain L. 730; Required how much belongs to 


each, if the gain be divided among them in proportion 
to their ſtocks ? 


DisTRr1iBUTIVE PROPORTION. 


Rem. 
A's ſtock L. 130 1320 : 150 :t 730: L. 82 19 12 129 
B's 320 1320: 320 :: 730 176 19 4 — 960 
C's 350 1330 : 350:: 730 193 11 24 — 920 
D's Soo 1320: 500 :: 730: 276 10 


3 — 845 


Whole ſtock 1320 Proof L:.7 30 

This account is proved by adding the gains of the 
partners; the ſum of which will be equal to the whole 
gain, if the operation be right ; but, if there be re- 
mainders, they muſt be added, their ſum divided by the 
common diviſor, and the quotient carried to the loweſt 
place. 

Ex. 2d. ] A bankrupt owes A L. 146, B L.170, 
C L. 45, D L. 480, and E L. 72; his whole effects are 


only L. 342: 7: 6. How much ſhould each have ? 
A's debt L. 146 913: 146 :: L. 342 7 6: L. 54 15 A's ſhare, 


— 


B's 170 $13 : 17022 34 7 6 . 
C's 45 913 453? 342 7 6 16 17 6C's 
D's 480 913: 480:: 342 7 6 140 D's 
; oy; 73 $232 76 13 242 3 6 27 E's 


913 L. 342 7 6 N 
This might alſo be calculated, by finding what com- 
poſition the bankrupt was able to pay per pound; which 
is obtained by dividing the amount of his effects by the 
amount of his debts ; and comes to 78. 6d. and then 


finding by the rules of practice, how much each debt 
came to at that rate. 


Cnae. VII. RULES rox PRACTICE. 


Tus operations explained in the foregoing chapters 
comprehend the whole ſyſtem of arithmetic, and arc 
ſufficient for every computation. In many caſes, how- 
ever, the work may be contraQed, by adverting to the 
particular circumſtances of the queſtion. We Kal ex- 
plain, in this chapter, the moſt uſeful methods which 
practice has ſuggeſted for rendering mercantile com- 
putations eaſy; in which, the four elementary rules of 
arithmetic are ſometimes jointly, ſometimes ſeparately 
employed. 


Sect. i. COMPUTATION of PRiCEs. 


The value of any number of articles, at a pound, a 


Chap. VI. 


15 


16 


3 
I: 


Chap. 


praclice. 


Chap. VII. WW N nr r 0 


ſhilling, or a penny, is an equal number of pounds, 


667 


praciice. 


—millings, or pence ; and theſe two laſt are eaſily redu- 


ced to pounds. The value, at any other rate, may be 
calculated by eaſy methods, depending on ſome con- 
traction already explained, or on one or more of the 
ſollowing principles. 

st, If the rate be an aliquot part of a pound, a 
ſhilling, or a penny, then an exact number of articles 
may be . for a pound, a ſhilling, or a penny; 
and the value is found by dividing the given number 
accordingly. Thus, to find the price of ſo many yards 
at 28. 6d. which is the eighth part of a pound, we 
divide the quantity by eight, becauſe every eight yards 
colt L. 1. 

24, If the rate be equal to the ſum of two other rates 
which are caſily calculated, the value may be found by 
computing theſe ſeparately, and adding the ſums ob- 
tained, Thus, the price of ſo many yards, at gd. is 
found, by adding their prices, at 6d. and 3d. toge- 
ther. 

34, If the rate be equal to the difference of two ea- 
ſy rates, they may be calculated ſeparately, and the 
leſſer ſubtracted from the greater. Thus, the value of 
ſv many articles at 11d. is found, by ſubtracting their 
value at a penny from their value at a ſhilling. We 
may ſuppoſe that a ſhilling was paid for each article, 
and then a penny returned on each. 

4*b, If the rate be a compoſite number, the value 
may be found by calculating what it comes to at one 
of the component parts, and multiplying the ſame by 
the other. 

Casr I. When the rate is an aliquot part of a 
« pound, divide the quantity by the number which 
«© may be bought for a pound.“ 


Table of the aligut parts of L. 1. 


10 ſhillings = + of L.1. 1 ſhilling 4d. = of L. I 
6-8-8 d. = 7 1s. 3d. = Fo 
5 3. = x + = 2 
48. 8 + 8 d. = 75 
3 8. 4d. = + 6 d. = x5 
2 8. 6d. = 7x 4 d. = #5 
28. = > 3d. = x5 
1 6. 86. = 2 d. 2 4 


. TU 
Ex. 15. ] What is the value 2d. ] What is the value of 
of 7463 yards, at 4s? 1773 yards at 3 d. 
507463 8007753 
„ "8-7 L. 5 9 

In the firſt example we divide by 5, becauſe 4 8. is 
2 of a pound; the quotient 1492 ſhows how many 
pounds they amount to ; beſides which there remains 
three yards at 4s. and theſe come to 12s. In the ſe- 
cond example, we divide by 80, as directed, and the 
quotient gives L. 22, and the remainder 13 yards, 
which at 3d. comes to 3 s. and 3d. 

This method can only be uſed in calculating for the 
particular prices ſpecified in the table. The following 
6 caſes comprehend all poſſible rates, and will there- 
fore exhibit different methods of ſolving the foregoing 
queſtions. 

Cask II. When the rate conſiſts of ſhillings only, 


At 6d. of 18. 2428 
At 3 d. of 6d. 1214 
At 2d. of 6d. 809 4 


Ex. 1. ] 4573 at 136. 24. 7543 at 14. 


13 7 
13719 10)52801 
4573 L. 5280 28. 
20) 59449 
L. 2972 9 5. 


The learner will eaſily perceive, that the method in 
which the ſecond example is wrought, muſt pive the 
ſame anſwer as if the quantity had been multiplied by 
14, and divided by 20; and, as the diviſion by 10 
doubles the laſt figure for ſnillings, and continues all 
the reſt unchanged for pounds, we oO the an- 
ſwer at once, by doubling the right-hand figure of the 
product before we ſet it down. 

If the rate be the ſum of two or more aliquot parts 
of a pound, we may calculate theſe as directed in Caſe J. 
and add them. If it be any odd number of ſhillings, 
we may calculate for the even number next lower, and 
add thereto the value at a ſhilling. If it be 19 s. we 
may ſubtract the value at a ſhilling, from the value at 
pound, 

Cass III.“ When the rate conſiſts of pence only.“ 

Method 1. If the rate be an aliquot part of a ſhil- 
ling, divide the quantity accordingly, which gives the 
anſwer in ſhillings ; if not, it may be divided into two 
or more aliquot parts : calculate theſe ſeparately, and 
add the values; reduce the aniwer to pounds. 

1 penny is ys of a ſhilling. 


2 d. + of ditto.. 

3 d. + of ditto. 

4 d. + of ditto, 

6 d. 2 of ditto. 

5 d. is the ſum of 4d. and 1d. or of 2 d. and 3 d. 

7 d. is the ſum of 4 d. and 3 d. or of 6 d. and 1 d. 

8 d. is the ſum of 6 d. and 2 d. or the double of 4. 


. 


9 d. is the ſum of 6d. 
10 d. is the ſum of 6d. 
11 d. is the ſum of 6d. 
Ex. 1**.] 7423 at 4d. 


and 3d. 
and 4 d. 
3 d. and 2d. 
Here, becauſe 4 d. is cne 
third of a ſhilting, we di- 


37423 vide by 3, which gives the 
2002474 4 price in ihills. and reduc- 
I. 15816 4 thefe by diviũon to pounds 


2.9786 at 9 d. Here we ſuppoie, that 
firſt 6 d. and then 3 d. is 


—_— — 


At 6d. r of 15.4893 paid for each article; halt 
At 3 d. rof 6d. 2446 6 the quantity is the number 

— — of ihillings which they 
At 9d. 7339 6 would cott at 6 d. cact. 


L. 366 19 6 Half of that is the coſt at 
34. J 4856at 11d. 3d. and theſe added and c 
duced give the anſwer. 

Here we calculate cha: 
the articles would colt 28 
6d. at 3d. and at 2 d. and 
add the values. 


— — — 


11d. 4451 4 
„ 31-4 


e 


SAS ea 


It is ſometimes caſter to calculate at two rates, whoſe 
difference is the rate required, and ſubtract the leiſer 
value from the greater. Thus, the laſt example may 
be wrought by ſubtraCting the valve at a penuy from 
the value at 2 ihilling. The remainder mull, be the va- 


— 
„ „ 


% multiply the quantity by the number of ſhillings, 
e and divide the product by 20: Or, if the number 
« of ſhillings be even, multiply by half the number, 
and divide the product by 10. 


33 6 
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Practice. 


r 
lue at 11d. 
At 16 4856 s. 10d. may be wrought as 
At 1d.=yx 404 8 the difference of 1s. and 
— — 2 d.; and ſeveral other rates 
At 11d. 4451 4 in like manner. 


L. 222 11 
Meth. 2. Multiply the quantity by the number of pence, 
the product is the anſwer in pence. Reduce it to pounds. 
Method 3. Find the value at a penny by diviſion, and 
multiply the ſame by the number of pence. 


Case IV. When the rate conſiſts of farthings on- 


&« ly, find the value in pence, and reduce it by divi- 
* fon to pounds.“ | 


Ex. 15, 37843 at 1 farthing. 


4) 37843 farth. 
12) 94604 pence 
2 


24, 2375 Kat 2d. 


2) 23754 halfpence 
12)11877 pence 


788 4x 989 9 
L. 30 8 44 L. 49 9 9 
34. 72564 at 3d. Or, 72564 

3 
a | At 4 d. 3682 d. 
4)217692 farth. At 4 d. 18141 d. 
1) 54423 pence 2 
4535 3 12)54423 d. 
L. 226 15 3 4535 3 
L. 0 IF 3 


We may alſo find the amount in twopences, three- 
pences, fourpences, or ſixpences, by one diviſion, aud 
reduce theſe as directed in Caſe I. 

Cask V. When the rate conſiſts of pence and 
*« farthings, find the value of the pence, as directed 
e in Caſe III. and that of the farthings from the pro- 
portion which they bear to the pounds. Add theſe 
„ together, and reduce.” 


Ex. 1**.)] 3287 at 52 d. 


At 4 d. of 18. 1095 8 
At 1 d. of 4d. 394 11 


At 1 f. AH of 1d. 68 51 
At 55 1438 + 
| L. 7118 4 


2d.] 4573 at 24d. 


At a dare. 762 2 
At & d. A of 2d. 190 64 


At 2 d. T of 1d. 85 32 
At 24 1037 114 
L. 51 17 114 
3J.] 2842 at 33d. 

At zd. of 18. 710 6 

At 3f. = of 3d. 177 7 

At 343d. 887 1+ : 
L 8. 1+ 


* 
4 .] 3572 at 73d, 
At 6 d. =+ of 18. 1386 
At 14d. of 6d. 346 6 
At 74. 1732 6 
L. 87 12 6 


It is ſometimes beſt to join ſome of the pence with the 


tarthings in the calculation, Thus, in Ex. 4. we reckon 
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the value at 6d. and at 3 halfpence which makes 73.9. Prader „dice. 
If the rate be 14d. which is an eighth part of a ſhil. —— OE nas 
ling, the value is found in ſhillings, by dividing the 
quantity by 8. 
Cafe VI.“ When the rate conſiſts of ſhillings and 
& lower denominations,” | 
Method 1. Multiply the quantity by the ſhillings, and 
find the value of the pence and farthings, if any, from the 
proportion which they bear to the ſhillings. Add and reduce. 
Ex. 1*.] 4258 at 178. 3d. 
7 
29806 
4258 
178. 72386 
3d. of 18. 1064 6 
178. 3d. 73450 6 
L. 3672 10 6 
29,] 5482 at 128. 44d, 
I2 
I2 8s. 65784 p 
3 d. of 1s. 1370 6 F 
14 d. Z of 3d. 685 3 
12 8. 41d. 67839 9 
L. 3391 19 9 
Method 2. Divide the rate into aliquot parts of a 
pound ; calculate the values correſponding to theſe, as di- 
rected in Caſe 1. and add them. 4 
s. d. 8. d. 
Ex. 1**.] 384 at 17 6 24. ] 1765 at 9 2 ; 
— 8 
108 L. 1947 6s. 8d.=3 L. 588 68 
=> 973 10 2 6 220 12 6 
2 6d. 486 15 — — * 
— — 98. 2d. 808 19 2 0 
178. 6d. L. 3407 5 8 at 
Sometimes part of the value is more readily obtained at 
from a part already found ; and ſometimes it 1s eaſieſt l. 
to calculate at a higher rate, and ſubtract the value at 
the difference. 8. d. ; s. d. of 
34.J 63790at 5 4 4".] 3664 at 149 I 
m 
48 =pL. 12758 108. L. 1832 of 
Is. 4d. of 48. 4252 134 5s. =zof1os. 916 pe 
— — — th 
5s. 4d. L. 17010 13 4 158. 2748 of 
3d. ofs. 45 16 if 
th 
148. 9d. L. 2702 4 
Method 3. If the price contain a compoſite number co 
F pence, we may multiply the value at a penny by the an 
component parts. pe 
Ex. 5628 at 28. 11d. or 35d. or 
12)5628 
20) 469 
L. 48 9 
5 
1,1 x 
7 


L. 820 15 


Chap. VII. 


r 
Case VII. © When the rate conſiſts of pounds and 


„ lower denominations,” 


Method 1. Multiply by the pounds, and find the va- 
ſue of the other denominations from the proportion which 
they bear to the pounds. 

Ex. 1**.] 3592 at L. 3: 12:8. 


3 
L. 3 10776 
1260 Sof L. 3 2155 4 
8d=ypof 128. 119 14 8 


— — — 


L. 313 8 L. 13050 18 8 
2d.] 543 at L. 2: 5: 104. 
2 
„ 1086 
53 rof L. I. 135 15 
od of 5 8. 22 12 6 
id s of 10 d. 1 2 7 


— 


L. 1245 10 14 
Method 2. Reduce the pounds to ſhillings, and pro- 
ceed as in Cale VI. 
Ex. 15. ] 3592atL.3:12:8 24.] 3683atL.2:4:11 


3 45 
7184 72 18415 
25144 14732 


258624 At 45s. 165735 
4d. s. 1197 4 At 1d. xs. 307 11 
4d. 48. 1197 4 — 
448. 11d. 165427 1 

L. 827171 


8d. 261018 8 
L. 13050 18 8 

The learner ſhould at firſt try every calculation more 
ways than one; which will not only ſerve the purpoſe 
of proving the operation, but will render him expert 
at diſcovering the beſt method for ſolving each queſtion, 
and will lead him to invent other methods; for we 
have not exhauſted the ſubject. 

Thus, if the number of articles be 20, each ſhilling 
of the rate makes a pound of the amount. If it be 
12, each penny of the rate makes a ſhilling of the a- 
mount. If 240, each penny of the rate makes a pound 
of the amount, If 480, each half-penny makes a 
pound. If 960, each farthing makes a pound. If 
the number of articles be a multiple, or an aliquot part 
of any of theſe, the amount is eaſily calculated. And 
if it be near to any ſuch number, we may calculate for 
that number, and add or ſubtract for the difference. 

We have hitherto explained the various methods of 
computation, when the quantity is a whole number, 
and in one denomination. It remains to give the pro- 
per directions when the quantity contains a fraction, 
or is expreſſed in ſeveral denominations, 

When the quantity contains a fraction, work for the 
integers by the preceding rules, and for the fradtion take 
proportional parts. 

When the quantity is expreſſed in ſeveral denominations 
and the rate given for the higher ; calculate the gigher, con- 

ſider the lower ones as fraction, and work by the laſt rule. 

When the rate is given for the lower denomination, 
reduce the higher denomination to the laaber, and calcu» 
date accordingly. 


Vor. I. 


mx. © 


Note 1**, 7 Ib. 14 lb. and 21 lb. are aliquot parts Practice. 


of 1 qr.: and 16 lb. is I of 1 cwt.; and are therefore 
eaſily calculated. 

2. If the price of a dozen be ſo many ſhillings, 
that of an article is as many pence; and if the price 
of a groſs be ſo many ſhillings, that of a dozen is as 
many pence. 

39, If the price of a ton or ſcore be ſo many pounds, 
that of 1 cwt. or a ſingle article, is as many ſhillings. 

4", Though a fraction leſs than a farthing is of no 
conſequence, and may be rejected, the learner muſt be 
careful Jeſt he loſe more than a farthing, by rejecting 
ſeveral remainders in the ſame calculation. 


Se. ii. DEpucTiONSs o WEelGHTS, &c. 


Tus full weight of any merchandiſe, together with 
that of the caſk, box, or other package, in which it is 
contained, is called the groſs weight, From this we 
mult make proper deductions, in order to diſcover the 
quantity, for which price or duty ſhould be charged, 
which is called the ett weight. 

Tare is the allowance for the weight of the package ; 
and this ſhould be aſcertained by weighing it ue th 
the goods are packed. Sometimes, however, particu- 
larly in payment of duty, it is cuſtomary to allow ſo 
much per C. or ſo much per 100 1b. in place of tare, 

Tret is an allowance of 4 Ib. on 104 granted on cur- 
rants, and other goods on which there is waſte, in order 
that the weight may anſwer when the goods are retailed, 

Cloff, or Draught, is a further allowance granted 
on ſome goods in London, of 2 Ib. on every 3 C. to 
turn the ſeale in favour of the purchaſer. The me- 
thod of calculating theſe and the like will appear from 
the following examples. 

Ex. 1. What is the nett weight of 17 C. 2 q. 14 lb. 
tare 18 lb. per cwt. 
C. q. lb. C. q. lb. 
17 2 14 groſs. or, 17 2 14 
6 


161b.=+ C. $3: 2 


21b.=zof 161b. 1 7 105 3 — 
3 8 d 3 
18 lb. 2 3 OF tare, ——— 


— 17 1 
14 3 4Znett. 28) 3 17 4lb. C. q. lb. 
11 93( 2 3 tare 
In the firſt method, we add the tare at 16 Ib. which is 
3 of the groſs weight to the tare, at 2 Ib. which is 4 of 
the former. In hand, we multiply the groſs weight 
by 18; the tare is 1 Ib. for each cwt. of the product, 
and is reduced by diviſion to higher denominations, 
24%,] What is Tret of 158 C. 2 q. 24 lb.? 
C0 i». CC. 0 Þ 
26) 158 2 26 ( 6 — 11 Tret. 
7 Wk 
2 
4 Becauſe tret is always 4 Ib. in 104, or 
— 1 Ib. in 26, it is obtained by dividing 
10 by 26. 


4+ P 3%] 
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ä 
34. What is the cloff on 28 C. 2 q. ? | 
2 


* (]+ 
$3 2 
2 
3) 57 (191b. 


This allowance being 2 Ib. ou every 3 C. might be 
found by taking + of the number of Cs and multiply- 
ing: it by 2. It is better to begin with multiplication, 
tor the reaſon given p. 663. col. 2 par. 1. 

Sect iii. 

It is frequently required to calculate allowances on 
ſums of money, at the rate of ſo many per L. 100. 
Of this kind is Commi1ss10N, or the allowance due to 
a factor for buying or ſelling goods, or tranſacting any 
other buſineſs; PREMIUM of INSURANCE, or allowance 
given for engaging to repay one's loſſes at ſea, or other- 
wiſe; ExcyanGE, or the allowance neceſſary to be 
added or ſubtracted for reducing the money of one place 
to that of another; Premiums on STocks, or the al- 
lowance given for any ſhare of a public ſtock alaove the 
original value. All theſe and others of a like kind are 
calculated by the following 

RuLe. © Multiply the ſum by the rate, and divide 
« the product by 100. If the rate contain a fraction, 
de take proportional parts. 

Ex. What is the commiſſion on L. 728, at 24 per 
zent. 728 

2 


CommMlsSION, Cc. 


2 per cent. 1456 
364 
182 


+! - — — 


1ſoo) 2002 
20 


40 
12 


4080 
4 Anſw. L. 20 


47 


20 

When the rate is * in guineas, which is com- 
mon in caſes of inſurance, you may add a twentieth part 
to the ſum before you calculate. Or you may calculate 
at an equal number of pounds, and add a twentieth part 
to the anſwer. . 

When the given ſum is an exact number of 10 pounds, 
the calculation may be done without ſetting down any 
figures. Every L. 10, at + per cent. is a ſhilling; and 
at other rates in proportion. Thus, L. 170, at + per 
cent. is 17 8.; and, at + per cent. 8 s. 6 d. 


Sect. iv. INTEREST. 


Intereſt is the allowance given for the uſe of money 
by the borrower to the lender. This is computed at ſo 
many pounds for each hundred lent for a year, and a 
like proportion for a greater or a leſs time. The higheſt 
rate is limited by our Jaws to 5 per cent. which 1s call- 
cd the legal intereſt; and is due on all debts conſtitu— 
ted by bond or bill, which are not paid at the proper 
term, and is always underſtood when no other rate is 
mentioned. 


me 3: # 


The intereſt of any ſum for a year, at any rate 
found by the method explained in the laſt ſection. 

The intereſt of any number of pounds for a year 
at 5 per cent. is one twentieth part, or an equa] num- 
ber of ſhillings, Thus, the intereſt of L. 34675 for 
a year is 34675 ſhillings. 

Ihe intereſt for a day is obtained by dividing the in. 
tcrelt for a year, by the number of days in a year. Thus 
the intereſt of L. 34675 for a day is found by dividin ; 
34675 ſhillings by 365, and comes to 95 ſhillings, 

The 3 for any number of days is obtained by 
multiplying the daily intereft by the number of davs, 
Thus, the intereſt of L. 34675 for 17 days, is ty times 
95 2 or 1615 ſhillings; and this divided by 
20, in order to reduce it, comes to L. 80: 15. 

It would have ſerved the ſame purpoſe, and been 
eaſier to multiply at firſt by 17, the number of days; 
and, inſtead of dividing ſeparately by 365, and by 20, 
to divide at once by 7300, the product of 365 multi- 
plied by 320; and this diviſion may be facilitated by 
the table inſerted p. 661. col. 1. 

The ſollowing practical rules may be inferred from 
the foregoing obſervations. 

I. To . 0% intereſt at 5 per cent. Multiply 
e the principal by the number of days, and divide the 
e product by 7300.“ 

II. To calculate intereſt at any other rate. Find 
« what it comes to at 5 per cent. and take a proper 
% proportion of the ſame for the rate required.” 

Ex. 1**, Intereſt on L. 34675 for 17 days, at 5 per 
cent. 24675 

17 


is 


Oo 


242725 
34675 
— — — 5 
7300058944750 80 15. 
584 
5475 
20 
1095100 
73 
365 
365 


© 
Ex. 2d. Intereſt on 304 : 3: 4 for 8 days, at 4 per cent. 
L. 304 3 


4 

8 

— s. d. 

730002433 6 8 (6 8 
20 

486166 
438 


4866 
12 


584100 
584 


—— — 


O 
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Int. at 5 per cent. L. — 6 8 

Deduce + — 1 4 

Int. at 4 per cent. L — 5 4 

When partial payments are made, we proceed in the 

following manner: Let us ſuppoſe a bill of L. 170 
was due 121 Auguſt, that L. 54 was paid on the 1813 
September, L. 56 on the 17 October, and the ba- 
lance on the 14h November; and let it be required to 
ſind how much intereſt is due. 
| Days. 


Aug. 12. L. 170 37 1190 
Sept. 18. pd. 54 510 
— 6290 
116 29 1044 
Oct. 17. pd. 56 232 
— 7 
„ e 1680 
Nov. 14. pd. 60 — 
— 7300) 11334 (L. 1: 11:4. 
O 


Here we ſubtract the ſeveral payments from the ori- 
ginal ſum in their order, placing the dates in the mar- 
gin; and from this it appears that there is intereſt due on 
L. 170 from 12h Auguſt to 181 September, or L. 110 
from 18th September to 17h October, and on L. 60 
from 17th October to 145 November. We next compute 
the number of days in each of theſe periods, and mark 
it againſt the reſpective ſum. Then we multiply each ſum 
by the number of days; reſerving a column, when 
neceſſary, for the products of the ſeveral figures in the 
multiplier. Laſtly, we add theſe products, and divide 
their ſum by 7300. 

Intereſt on current accounts is calculated nearly in 
che ſame manner. For example, let the intereſt due 
on the following account be required to 31** July, at 


4 per cent? 
Di, Mr A. Baird, his account current with W. Neil, C". 
1775. 1775. 


Mar. 22. By caſh L. 30 
May 16. By ditto 37 
25 12 6 
32 34 


Jan. 15. To caſh L. 160 
Mar. 12. Jo ditto 36 
June 23. To ditto 13 4 6 June 15. By ditto 
July 19. To ditto 16 13 4 28. By ditto 


1775. L.. EE Days 
Tan, 15 [Dr.] 160 56] 960 
Mar. 12 [Dr.] 36 8 oo 
— —— 8960 Jan. 16 
07.196 10 1960 Feb. 28 
23. O.] 380 Mar. 31 
— — Apr. 30 
Dr. 146 SS] 737 May 31 
May 16.}C'.] 37 730 June 30 
— — | 8039 July 31 
Dr.] 109 30— 3270 — 
June 15. Cr.] 2512 L Days 197 
DF.] 83 7 6 8 667 
23. [Dr.] 13] 4 6 
Dr.] 96012 S— 1483 
28.[Cr.] 32 54 
. Dr.] 64 6] 8] 21] 64 
July 19.}Df.] 2613“ 4 1287 
| — ä — — — 1 11 
. 91 12 1092 
19717 390]z5813{L. 3 10 84 at 
Deduce I part 14 14 


Intereſt at 4 per cent. L. 2 16 » 


I 


Here the ſums on either ſide of the account are in- Practice. 


troduced according to the order of the dates. Thoſe 
on the Di ſide are added to the former balance, and 
thoſe on the Cr ſide ſubtracted. Before we calculate 
the days, we try if the laſt ſum L. gi, be equal to 
the balance of the account, which proves the additions 
and ſubtractions; and, before multiplying, we try if 
the ſum of the column of days be equal to the num- 
ber of days, from 157 January to 31* of July. 
In the 5 and Geh multiplications, we begin at the 
ence-column, and take in the carriage. In the 7b, 
inſtead of multiplying the 6s. 8d. by 21, we add the 
third part 21 to the product, becauſe 68. 8 d. is the 
third of a pound. This is done by marking down the 
ſecond line 1287, inſtead of 1280. As the computa- 
tion on the odd ſhillings and pence is troubleſome, and 
makes a very ſmall increaſe of the intereſt, ſome neglect 
them altogether; others add one to the pound, when the 
ſhillings exceed 10, and negle& them when below it. 
29,] Required intereſt on the following account 
to 315 December, allowing 5 per cent, when the ba- 
lance is due to J. T. and 4 per cent. when due to N. W. 
Dr Mr J. T. his account current with N. W. Cx. 
Dec. 31. To balance L. 150 April 9. By caſh. L. 70 
Mar. 12. To caſh 120 May 12. By caſi 300 
June 17. To caſh 165 June 3. By caſn 240 
Sept. 24. To caſh 242 Aug. 2. By caſh 10 
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a} 


Oct. g. Tocaſh 178 
1775. Days 
Dec. 31. Dr. LI 50 711 150 
1776. 1050 
Mar. 12. Dr.] 120 | 10650 
— — 2160 
Dr.] 270 28] 540 
April. 9. Cr. 70 —— 7560 
Dr.] 200 33 6600 


May 1. K. ZOO ⁴ — 


C.j 100 22 [|———|2200 
June 3. [C.] 240] |— 
C.] 340 144 1360]|———[4760 
17. Dr.] 165 . 340 wi 
G. 175 46] 1050 — 8050 
Aug. 2.|C'.] 1of — 700 
C.| 185 33 $55}——J9805 
Sept.24-|D'.| 242] |— 925 
D.] 57 15 285 
OR. 9. [Dr.] 198] — 57 
„ | | 857 5 
Dec. 31. [Dr.] 235 83] 705 
— 1880 
365 19505 
| | 7300] 45170,2481 | 
Intereſt due to N. W. at 5 — cent. L. 5 8 
Deduce + - - FAS 
Due to N. W. at 4 per cent. L. 
Due to J. T. at 5 per cent. : : os 


Balance due to N. W. 


” | he 
. — U— --- -- — — —ä— — 


- ry ls. 7 17 —— 


— 
1 r — x 
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In this account, the balance is ſometimes due to the 
one party, ſometimes to the other. At the beginning, 
there is a balance due to N. W.; and, on the th of 
April, there is L. 200 due him. On the 12") of May, 
J. T. pays him L. 300, which diſcharges what he 
owed, and leaves a balance of L. ioo due him. The 
balance continues in J. T. 's favour till the 245 of Sep- 
tember, when N. W. pays L. 242. Theſe changes 
are diſtinguiſhed by the marks Dr. and Cr. The pro- 
ducts are extended in different columns, and divided ſe- 
parately. . 

When payments are made on conſtituted debts, at 
conſiderable diſtances of time, it is uſual to calculate 
the intereſt to the date of each payment, and add it to 
the principal, and then ſubtract the payment from the 
amount. 

Ex. A bond for L. 540 was due the 18) Aug. 1772; 
and there was paid 19h March 1773 L. 50; and 


19d December 1973 L. 25; and.239 September 1774 


L. 25; and 18" Auguſt 1775 L. 110. Required the 
intereſt and balance due on the 11 November 1775 ? 


A bond due r3*h Avguſt 1572 L. 540 


Intereſt to 191 March 1773, 218 days L. 16 2 6 16 2 6 
L. $66 2 6 

Paid r9*k March 1773 50 
Balance due th March 1773 a | L. $06 2 6 
Intereſt to 19h December 1773, 275 days 19 1 2 19 1 2 
L. 326 38 

Paid rgth December 1773 25 
Balance due 19'h December 1773 L. 300 3 8 
Intereſt to 234 September 1774, 278 days 19 9 19 9 
| L. 519 45 

Paid 2 34 September 1774 25 
Balance due 239 September 1774 L. 494 4&4 $ 
Intereſt to 18 Auguſt 1775, 329 days 22 $ 3 43s $43 
L. 516 98 

Paid 18) Avguſt 1775 110 


Balance due 18th Auguſt 1775 


L. 406 9 8 
Intereſt to 11h November 1775, 85 days 4 14 6 


4 14 6 


Balance due 11th November 1775 


L. 411 
Amount of the intereſt L. 81 


4 2 


4 2 


Cuar. VIII. VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


Ix order to underſtand the nature of vulgar fractions, 
we mult ſuppoſe unity (or the number 1) divided into 
ſeveral equal parts. One or more of theſe parts is call- 
ed a fraction, and is repreſented by placing one num- 
ber in a ſmall character above a line, and another un- 
der it: For example, two fifth parts is written thus, . 
The number under the line (5) ſhows how many parts 
unity is divided into, and is called the denominator. The 
number above the line (2) ſhows how many of theſe 
parts are repreſented, and is called the numerator. 

It follows from the manner of repreſenting fractions, 
that, when the numerator 1s increaſed, the value of the 
fraction becomes greater; but, when the denominator 
is increaſed, the value becomes leſs. Hence we may 
infer, that, if the numerator and denominator be both 
increaſed, or both diminiſhed, in the fame proportion, 
the value is not altered; and therefore, if we multiply 


. 


both by any number whatever, or divide them by any 
number which meaſures both, we ſhall obtain other 
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fractions of equal value. Thus, every fraction may be 1 


expreſſed in a variety of forms, which have all the ſame 
ſignification. 

A fraction annexed to an integer, or whole number, 
makes a mixed number. For example, five and two 
third-parts, or 53. A fraction whoſe numerator is 
greater than its denominator is called an improper frac- 
tion. For example, ſeventeen third-parts, or”. Frac- 
tions of this kind are greater than unity. Mixed num. 
bers may be repreſented in the form of improper frac- 
tions, and improper fractions may be reduced to mix- 
ed numbers, and ſometimes to integers. As fractions, 
whether proper or improper, may be repreſented in dif. 
ferent forms, we muſt explain the method of reducin 
them from one form to another, before we conſider the 
other operations. 

PROBLEM I. © To reduce mixed numbers to impro- 
&« per fractions; Multiply the integer by the denomi-— 


© nator of the fraction, and to the product add the 


«© numerator. The ſum is the numerator of the im- 


proper fraction ſought, and is placed above the given 
„ denominator- Ex. 5 


5 integer. 
3 denominator. 


15 product. 


2 numerator given. 


17 numerator ſought. 


Becauſe one is equal to two halves, or 3 third parts, 


or 4 quarters, and every integer is equal to twice as 
many halves, or four times as many quarters, and ſo on; 
therefore, every integer may be expreſſed in the form 
of an improper fraction, having any aſſigned denomina- 
tor: The numerator is obtained by multiplying the in- 
teger into the denominator. Hence the reaſon of the 
foregoing rule is evident. 5, reduced to an improper 
fraction, whoſe denominator is 3, makes , and this 
added to +, amounts to . 

PROBLEM II. „To reduce improper fractions to 
4 whole or mixed numbers: Divide the numerator b 
« the denominator.“ 

Ex. 1122410 


1 A 0 1 
1 2 
171126627 I. 48 5. 
102 2. TT 6. "IT" 
5 734 7. 642 
10 : 15764 8. 4362 


This problem 1s the converſe of the former, and the 
reaſon may be illuſtrated in the ſame manner. 
PROBLEM III. To reduce fractions to lower terms. 
& Divide both numerator and denominator by any num- 
& ber which meaſures both, and place the quotients in 
te the form of a fraction.“ 
Example. I 21 + 
Here we obſerve that 135 and 360 are both mea- 
ſured by 5, and the quotients form A, which-is a frac- 
tion of the ſame value as 44+ in lower terms. Again, 
27 and 72 are both meaſured by 9, and the quotients 
form , which is {till of equal value, and in lower terms 
It is generally ſufficient, in practice, to divide by ſuch 
meaſures as are found to anſwer on inſpection, or by the 
rules given p. 659. col. 2. But, if it be required to re- 
duce a fraction to the loweſt poſſible terms, we muſt di- 


vide 


1 
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vide the nominator and denominator by the greateſt 


actions. number which meaſures both. What number this is 
— may not be obvious, but will always be found by the 


following rule. 
To find the greateſt common meaſure of two num- 
bers, divide the greater by the leſſer, and the diviſor 
by the remainder continually, till nothing romain; the 
laſt diviſor 1s the greateſt common meaſure. 
Example. Required the greateſt number which mea- 
ſures 475 and 589? 


475)589(1 Here we divide 589 by 475, 
475 and the remainder is 114; 
— | then we divide 475 by 114, and 
114)475(4 the remainder is 19; then we 

456 divide 114 by 19, and there is 
— no remainder : from which we 
19)114(6 infer, that 19, the laſt diviſor, 
114 is the greateſt common mea- 
— ſure. 
O 


To explain the reaſon of this, we muſt obſerve, that 
any number which meaſures two others, will alſo mea- 
ſure their ſum, and their difference, and will meaſure 
any multiple of either. In the foregoing example, any 
number which meaſures 589, and 475, will meaſure 
their difference 114, and will meaſure 456, which is a 
multiple of 114; and any number which meaſures 475, 
and 456, will alſo meaſure their difference 19. Con- 
ſequently, no number greater than 19 can meaſure 589 
and 475. Again, 19 will meaſure them both, for it 
meaſures 114, and therefore meaſures 456, which is a 
multiple of 114, and 475, which is juſt 19 more than 
456; and, becauſe it meaſures 475 and 114, it will 
meaſure their ſum 589. To reduce #35 to the loweſt 
poſſible terms, we divide both by numbers 19, and it 
comes to . 

If there be no common meaſure greater than 1, the 
fraction is already in the loweſt terms. 

If the greateſt common meaſure of 3 numbers be re- 
quired, we find the greateſt meaſure of the two firſt, 
and then the greateſt meaſure of that number, and the 
third. If there be more numbers, we proceed in the 
ſame manner. 

PROBLEM IV. © To reduce fractions to others of 
& equal value that have the ſame denominator : 1, 
« Multiply the numerator of each fraction by all the 
« denominators except its own. The products are nu- 
“ merators to the reſpective fractions ſought.” 24, 
« Multiply all the denominators into each other; the 
product is the common denominator.” 

Ex. and ; and +=4384 and 352 and 335. 
4X9 Xx8 = 288 firſt numerator. 

7X5 Xx 8 = 280 ſecond numerator. 

3X5 X9 = 135 third numerator. 

5X9 X8 = 360 common denominator. 

Here we multiply 4, the numerator of the firſt frac- 
tion, by g and 3 the denominators of the two others ; 
and the product 288 is the numerator of the fraction 
ſought, equivalent to the firſt. The other numerators 
are found in like manner, and the common denomina- 
tor 360, 18 obtained by 1 the given denomi- 
nators 5, 9, 8, into each other. In the courſe of the 
whole operation, the numerators and denominators of 
each fraction are multiplied by the ſame number, and 
therefore ther value is not altered. 
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The fractions thus obtained may be reduced to lower Vulgar 


terms, if the ſeveral numerators and denominators have 
a common meaſure greater than unity. Or, after ar- 
ranging the number for multiplication, as is done a- 
bove, if the ſame number occur in each rank, we may 
daſh them out and negle& them; and, if numbers 
which have a common meaſure occur in each, we may 
daſh them out and uſe the quotients in their ſtead; or 
any number, which is a bh of all the given deno- 


minators, may be uſed as a common denominator. 


Sometimes a number of this kind will occur on inſpec- 
tion, and the new numerators are found by multiply- 
ing the given ones by the common denominator, and 
dividing the products by the reſpective given denomi- 
nators. 

If the articles given for any operation be mixed num- 
bers, they are reduced to improper fractions by pro- 
blem I. If the anſwer obtained be an improper frac- 
tion, it is reduced to a mixed number by problem II. 
And, it is convenient to reduce fractions to lower 
terms, when it can be done, by problem III. which 
makes their value better apprehended, and facilitates 
any following operation. The reduction of fractions to 
the ſame denominator by problem IV. is neceſſary to 
prepare them for addition or ſubtraction, but not for 
multiplication or diviſion. 


r. AbDrrioN of VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


Rur. Reduce them, if neceſſary, to a common 
&« denominator; add the numerators, and place the 
« ſum above the denominator.” 

Ex. 1. FFT dy problem IV. 2A 
2%] eee; 412 
by problem II. = 3 4345 ++$53 

The numerators of fractions that have the ſame de- 
nominator ſignify like parts ; and the reaſon for adding 
them is equally obvious, as that for adding ſhillings or 
any other inferior denomination. 

Mixed numbers may be added, by annexing the ſum 
of the fractions to the ſum of the integers. If the 
former be a mixed number, its integer is added to the 
other integers. 


2. SUBTRACTION of VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


RuLe. “ Reduce the fractions to a common deno- 
& minator ; ſubtract the numerator of the ſubtrahend 
« from the numerator of the minuend, and place the 
& remainder above the denominator,” 
Ex. Subtract 5 from * remainder 4+ 


— from 35 
FK by Prob. IV. take 24 
3 8 


rem. 11 

To ſubtract a fraction from an integer: ſubtract the 
numerator from the denominator, and place the re- 
mainder above the denominator ; prefix to this the in- 
teger diminiſhed by unity. 

Ex. Subtract + from 12 remainder 112 

To ſubtract mixed numbers, proceed with the frac- 
tions by the foregoing rule, and with the integers in 
the common method. If the numerator of the frac- 
tion in the ſubtrahend exceed that in the minuend, bor- 
row the value of the denominator, and repay it by ad- 
ding 1 to the unit-place of the ſubtrahend. 


r. 


* 


ractions. 


22 


2.3 


1 


1 
ö 
YA 
| 
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1 


Ex. Subtract 1455 from 248+ 
24537 


27 

_ 7 45 

FIT by Prob. IV. 145+ 3s 
P— Ir 8 
1022 


Here, becauſe 27 the numerator of the fraction in 
the minuend is leſs than 35, the numerator of the ſub- 
trahend, we borrow 45 the denominator; 27 and 45 
make 72, from which we ſubtract 35, and obtain 37 
for the numerator of the fraction in the remainder, and 


| we repay what was borrowed, by adding 1 to 5 in the 


24 


unit-place of the ſubtrahend. 

The reaſon of the operations in adding or ſubtract- 
ing fractions will be fully underflood, if we place the 
numerators of the fractions in a column like a lower 
denomination, and add or ſubtract them as integers, 
carrying or borrowing according to the value of the 
higher denomination. | 


3. MuLTiPLICATION of VULGAR FRACTIONS, 


RvurLe. « Multiply the numeratorsof the factors toge- 

« ther for the numerator of the product, and the deno- 

e minators together for the denominatorof the product.“ 
9 10 


Ex. dF TXT ET 
2 X5 o num. 
3X 7 =21 den. 


29, ]85 X74 g =6535 
8+ = by prob. I. 
74 = If by ditto 
42 X 31 = 1302 
5X 4= 20 

To multiply +5 by + is the ſame, as to find what two 
third parts of 4 comes to; if one third part only had 
been required, it would have been ohtained by multi- 
plying the denominator 7 by 3, becauſe the value of 
fractions is leſſened when their denominators are in- 
creaſed ; and this comes to Fr; and, becauſe two 
thirds were required, we muſt double that fraction, 
which is done by — the numerator by 2, and 
comes to 22, Hence we infer, that fractions of frac- 
tions, or compound fractions, ſuch as + of + are re- 
duced to ſimple ones by multiplication. The ſame me- 
thod is followed when the compound fraction is ex- 
preſſed in three parts or more. 

If a number be multiplied by any integer, its valne 
is increaſed : if it be multiplied by 1, or taken one 
time, it undergoes no alteration. If it be multiplied 
by a proper fraction, or taken for one half, two thirds, 
or the like, its value is diminiſhed, and the product is 
leſs than the number multiplied. 

The foregoing rule extends to every eaſe, when there 
are fractions in either factor. For mixed numbers may 
be reduced to improper fractions, as is done in Ex. 29. ; 
and integers may be written, or underſtood to be writ- 
ten, in the form of fractions whoſe numerator is 1. It 
will be convenient, however, to give ſome further di- 
rections for proceeding, when one of the factors is an 
integer, or when one or both are mixed numbers. 

1**, To multiply an integer by a fraction, multiply 
it by the numerator, and divide the product by the de- 
nominate, Ex. 3756 X+ = 2253+ 


3 


5011268022534 
29, To multiply an integer by a mixed number, we 


multiply it firſt by the integer, and then by the frac- 
tion, and add the products. 


ME TK © 


Ex. 138X 54 = 7931 1338%5 = 690 
138 X 4 
3 
404140 1031 
793 


34. To multiply a mixed number by a fraction, we 
may multiply the integer by the fraction, and the tws 
fractions together, and add the products. 


Ex. 1571 XF = 3rx 
15 X N = 37s 
RN = ur 
31 


4. When both factors are mixed numbers, we may 
multiply each part of the multiplicaud firſt by the in- 
teger of the multiplier, and then by the fraction, and 
add the four products. 

Ex. 87 by 72 


N 56 

8 NX. 4=7 = 6 by prob. II. 
+.x.7 = = 234 =: 335 

1 * 25 bY 


product 654 as before, 
4. Divis1oN of VuLGar FaAcrioxs. 


RuLs I. © Multiply the numerator of the dividend by 
te the denominator of the diviſor. The product is the 
«© numerator of the quotient.” 

II. Multiply the denominator of the dividend by 
« the numerator of the diviſor. The product is the 
« denominator of the quotient.” 

Ex. Divide + by 3 Quotient 44 
2 X9 = 16 
X 

To explain the reaſon of this operation, let us ſup- 
poſe it required to divide 5 7, or to take one ſec- 
venth part of that fraction. his is obtained by mul- 
tiplying the denominator by 7; for the value of frac- 
tions is diminiſhed by increaſing their denominators, 
and comes to 4%. Again, becauſe 3; is nine times leſs 


than 7, the quotient of any number divided by à will 


be nine times greater than the quotient of the ſame 
number divided by 7. Therefore we multiply r by g, 
and obtain +. 

If the diviſor and dividend have the ſame denomina- 
tor, it is ſufficient to divide the numerators. 

Ex. +4 divided by Y quptes 4. 

The quotient of any number divided by a proper 
fraction 1s greater than the dividend. It is obvious, 
that any integer contains more halves, more third parts, 
and the like, than it contains units ; and, if an integer 
and fraction be divided alike, the quotients will have 
the ſame proportion to the numbers divided ; but the 
value of an integer 1s increaſed when the diviſor is a 
proper fraction; therefore, the value of a fraction in 
the like caſe is increaſed alſo. 

The foregoing rule may be extended to every caſe, 
by reducing integers and mixed numbers to the form of 
improper aalen, We ſhall add ſome directions for 
ſhortening the operation when integers and mixed num- 
bers are concerned. 

1. When the dividend is au integer, multiply it 
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Chap. VIII. 


valear by the denominator of the diviſor, and divide the pro- 
ons. duct by the numerator. 


e 


Divide 368 by 4 : 
7 


Ex. 


5) 2576 (535+ quotient. 

24, When the diviſor is an integer, and the dividend 
a fraction, multiply the denominator by the diviſor, 
and place the roy under the numerator. 

Ex. ivide 4 by 5 quotient 355 
8 X5 2 40 

34. When the diviſor is an integer, and the dividend 
a mixed number, divide the integer, and annex the 
fraction to the remainder ; then reduce the mixed num- 
ber, thus formed, to an improper fraction, and mul- 
tiply its denominator by the divifor. 

Ex. To divide 576Fr by 7 quotient 82 37 


7576 (82 Here we divide 576 by 7, 
5 the quotient 1s 82, and the 
— remainder 2, to which we an- 
16 nex the fraction ; and re- 
14 duce 2 to an improper 
fraction 45, and multiply its 
23. = 38 denominator by 7, which 

11 X 7 =79 ves 3. 


Hitherto we have conſidered the fractions as abſtract 
numbers, and laid down the neceſſary rules accordingly. 
We now proceed to apply theſe to practice. Shillings 
and pence may be conſidered as fractions of pounds, 
and lower denominations of any kind as fractions of 
higher; and any operation, where different denomina— 
tions occur, may be wrought by expreſſing the lower 
ones in the form of vulgar fractions, and proceeding by 
the foregoing rules. For this purpoſe, the two follow- 
ing problems are neceſſary. 

PROBLEM V. To reduce lower denominations to 
« fractions of higher, place the given number for the 
„% numerator, and the value of the higher for the de- 
© nominator.“ Examples. 

1. Reduce 7d. to the fraction of a ſhilling, Anſ. Br 
2. Reduce 7d. to a fraction of a pound. Anf. 2 
3. Reduce 15s. 7d. to a fraction of a pound. Anſ. 372. 

ProBLEm VI. “To value fractions of higher deno- 
© minations, multiply the numerator by the value of 
* the given denomination, and divide the product by 
« the ; HU 412542 Þ if there be a remainder, multi- 
« ply it by the value of the next denomination, and 
e continue the diviſion.” 

Ex. 15. ] Required the value 29.] Required the value 


of 35 of L. 1. of + of 1 Ct. 
17 8 
20 4 
8 — qrs. Ib. 
600 3400 5 8 993203 155 
300 27 


. 


In the firſt example, we multiply the numerator 17 Decimal 


by 20, the number of ſhillings in a pound, and divide 
the product 340 by 60, the denominator of the fraction, 
and obtain a quotient of 5 ſhillings ; then we multiply 
the remainder 40 by 12, the number of pence in a 
ſhilling, which produces 480, which divided by 60 
quotes 8d, without a remainder. In the ſecond ex- 
ample we proceed in the ſame manner; but as there 
is a remainder, the quotient is completed by a frac- 
tion, 

Sometimes the value of the fraction does not amount 
to a unit of the loweſt denomination ; but it may be 
reduced to a fraction of that or any other denomination, 
by multiplying the numerator according to the value 
of the places. Thus y of a pound is equal to 
ger of a ſhilling, or 48; of a penny, of a far- 
thing. 


Cu Ar. IX. DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 
Sect. i. 


THe erithmetic of vulgar fractions is tedious, and 
even intricate to beginners. The difficulty ariſes chiefly 
from the varicty of denommators ; for when numbers 
are divided into different kinds of parts, they cannot 
be eaſily compared. This conſideration gave rife to 
the invention of decimal fractions, where the units are 
divided into like parts, and the diviſions and ſubdivi— 
ſions are regulated by the ſame ſcale which is uſed in 
the Arithmetic of Integers. The firſt figure of a de- 
cimal fraction ſignities tenth parts, the next hundredth 
parts, the next thouſandth parts, and ſo on: and the 
columns may be titled accordingly. Decimals are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a point, which feparates them from inte- 
gers, if any be prefixed. 

The uſe of cyphers in decimals, as well as in inte- 
gers, is to bring the ſignificant figures to their proper 
places, on which their value depends. As cyphers, when 
placed on the left hand of an integer, have no fignih- 
cation, but when placed on the right hand, increate 
the value ten times each; ſo cyphers, when placed on 
the right hand of a decimal, have no ignification ; but 
when placed on the left hand, diminiſh the value ten 
times each, 

The notation and numeration of decimals will be ob- 
vious from the following examples: 


NotTATioN and REDUCTION. 


4.7 ſignifies Four, and ſeven tenth- parts. 


47 Four tenth- parts, and lever: hundredth- 
parts, or 47 hundredth- parts. 
047 Four hundredth- parts, and feven-thou- 
ſandth- parts, or 47 thouſandth- 
parts. 
407 Four tenth · parts, and ſeven thouſandth- 
parts, or 407 thouſandth- parts. 
4.07 Four, and ſeven hundredch- parts. 
4.007 Four, and ſeven thouſandth-parts. 


The column next the decimal point is ſometimes 


* —— — 


called decimal primes, the next decimal ſeconds; and fo 
ON. 

To reduce vulgar ſraftions le decimal ones; © Annex 
© cypher to the numerator, and divide it by the de— 
«© nominator, annexing a cypher continually to the re- 
« mainder,” 


* 
EN 
3 & 


— — x 


] 


676 
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the finite part. Repeating figures are generally diſtin. 
guiſhed by a daſh, and circulates by a comma, or other 
mark, at the beginning and end of the circle ; and the 
beginning of a repeater or circulate is pointed out in 
the diviſion by an aſteriſk. 

Lower denominations may be conſidered as fractions 
of higher ones, and reduced to decimals accordingly, 
We may proceed by the following rule, which is the 
ſame, in effect, as the former. 

To reduce lower deno;ninations to decimals of higher ; 
4% Annex a cypher to the lower denomination, and di- 
&« vide it by the value of the higher. When there are 
& ſeveral denominations, begin at the loweſt, and re- 


Decimal Ex. 185t. YE. 16 24.],4=.078125 34%.]3=.666. 
Fractions. 750120016 64) 5000078 125 3) 200666 
75 448 18 
450 520 9 0 
450 512 18 
2 80 20 
64 18 
160 20 
128 
320 
320 
4. ] FZ. 833 51. ] . 259 Gch. ] Ar =. 3, 18, 18, 
6050083 27700259 22070031818 
48 5+ 66 
* 20 | 160 * 40 
18 ———— 22 
--0 250 180 
18 243 170 
20 *. In ” a0 
22 


180 
'The reaſon of this operation will be evident, if we 


conſider that the numerator of a vulgar fraction is un- 
derſtood to be divided by the denominator ; and this 
diviſion is actually performed when it is reduced to a 
decimal. 

In like manner, when there 1s a remainder left in di- 
viſion, we may extend the quotient to a decimal, in- 


ſtead of completing it by a vulgar fraction, as in the 
following example. 


25)646(2537 or 25.84. 


From the foregoing examples, we may diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral kinds of decimals. Some vulgar fractions 
may be reduced exactly to decimals, as Fx. 15, and 
24, and are called terminate or finite decimals. O- 
thers cannot be exactly reduced, becauſe the diviſion 
always leaves a remainder; but, by continuing the di- 
viſion, we will perceive how the decimal may be ex- 
tended to any length whatever. Theſe are called f- 
nite decimals. If the ſame figure continually returns, 
as in Ex. 39. and 4th. they are called repeaters. If tW o 
or more figures return in their order, they are called 
circulates. If this regular ſucceſſion go on from the 
beginnang, they are called pure repeaters, or circulates, 


& (quce them in their order.“ 


ton ? 
28)210(.75 4)2-75).68759 20)5-6874(.284375 
19 24 40 
140 35 168 
140 32 160 
O 30 87 
28 80 
20 75 
20 60 
O I50 
140 
100 
100 
2 


Here, in order to reduce 211b. to a decimal of 1 qr. we 
annex a Cypher, and divide by 28, the value of 1 qr. 
This gives. 75. Then we reduce 2.75 qrs. to a decimal 
of 1 cwt. by dividing by 4, the value of 1 cwt. and it 
comes to .6875. Laſtly, 5.6875 cwt. is reduced to a 
decimal of a ton by dividing by 20, and comes to 
284375. : 

To value a decimal fraction: Multiply it by the 
value of the denomination, and cut off as many de- 
cimal places from the product as there are in the 
multiplicand. The reſt are integers of the lower de- 
© nomination.” | 7 


Example. What is the value of. 425 of L. I. 


425 
20 

ſh. 8.500 
6 

d. 3.000 


SeR. ii. ARITHMETIC of TERMINATE DECIMALS. 


THe value of decimal places decreaſe like that of in- 
tegers, ten of the lower place in either being equal to 
one of the next higher; and the ſame holds in paſling 
from decimals to integers. Therefore, all the opera- 
tions are performed in the fame way with decimals, 


whether 


Ex. To reduce 5 cwt. 2 qr. 21 lb. to a decimal of a 


Chap. IX. 
as Ex. 3% and 5. If otherwiſe, as Ex. 4 and Decima 
6*t, they are mixed repeaters or circulates, and the fi. Fravtions, 
gures prefixed to thoſe in regular ſucceſſion are called 


27 


27 


Chap. IX. 
Decimal whether placed by themſelves, or annexed to integers, 


Fractions. as with pure integers. The only peculiarity lies in the 
— arrangement and pointing of the decimals. 


A R I T H 


In addition and ſubtraction, * Arrange units under 
« units, tenth- parts under tenth- parts, and proceed as 
„ in integers.” 


32.035 from 13.348 and 12.248 
116.374 take 9.2993 10.6752 
160.63 — 
12.3645 4.0487 1.5728 
321.4035 


In multiplication, © Allow as many decimal places 
« in the product as there are in both factors. If the 
© product has not ſo 4 places, ſupply them by 
% prefixing cyphers on the left hand.“ 


Ex. 1. 1.37 2d.] 43-75 39.] .1572 
1.8 48 12 
1096 35200 01864 
137 17500 
2.466 21.0000 


The reaſon of this rule may be explained, by obſer- 
ving, that the value of the product depends on the va- 
lue of the factors; and ſince each decimal place in ei- 
ther factor diminiſhes its value ten times, it muſt equally 
diminiſh the value of the product. 

To multiply decimals by 10, move the decimal point 
one place to the right; to multiply by 100, 1000, or 
the like, move it as many places to the right as there 
are cyphers in the multiplier. 

In diviſion, . Point the quotient ſo, that there may 
«© be an equal number of decimal places in the divi- 
« dend as in the diviſor and quotient together.“ 

Therefore, if there be the ſame of decimal places in 
the diviſor and dividend, there will be as many in the 
quotient. 

If there be more in the dividend, the quotient will 
have as many as the dividend has more than the divi- 
ſor. 

If there be more in the diviſor, we muſt annex (or 
ſuppoſe annexed) as many cyphers to the dividend, as 
may complete the number in the diviſor, and all the fi- 
gures. of the quotient are integers. 

If the diviſion leave a remainder, the quotient may 
be extended to more decimal places; but theſe are not 
regarded in fixing the decimal point. 

he reaſon for fixing the decimal point, as directed, 
may be inferred from the rule followed in multiplication. 
The quotient multiplied by the diviſor produces the 
dividend ; and therefore the number of decimal places 
in the dividend is equal to thoſe in the diviſor and quo- 
tient together. 

The firſt figure of the quotient is always at the ſame 
diſtance from the decimal point, and on the fame fide 
as the figure of the dividend, which ſtands above the 
unit place of the firſt product. This alſo takes place 
in integers ; and the reaſon is the ſame in both. 

It was formerly obſerved, that numbers were dimi- 
niſhed when multiplied by proper fractions, and increaſ- 
ed when divided by the ſame. Thus, multiplication by 
fractions correſponds with diviſion by integers ; and 
diviſion by fractions with multiplication by integers ; 
when we multiply by Z or .5, we obtain the ſame an- 

Vor. I. 


. 


ſwer as when we divide by 2, and every integer has a Decimal 
Fractions. 


correſpondent decimal, which may be called its recipro- 
cal. Multiplication by that decimal ſupplies the place 
of diviſion by the integer, and diviſion ſupplies the 
place of multiplication. 

To find the reciprocal of any number, divide 1 with 
cyphers annexed by that number. 

Ex. Required the reciprocal of 625. 

625)1.000(.0016 
625 


3750 
3750 


O 
The product of any number multiplied by. oo 16 is 
the ſame as the quotient divided by 625. Example. 


6250937505 9375 
625 0016 
3125 56250 
2 9375 
O 15.0000 


Becauſe . 016 is Ar of unity, any number multi- 
plied by that fraction will be diminiſhed 625 times. 
For a like reaſon, the quotient of any number divided 
by oo16, will be equal to the product of the ſame 
multiplied by 625. Example. | 


.0016)516.0000( 322500 516 
43 625 
36 | 2580 
32 1032 
3096 
40 
32 322500 
80 
80 
0 


Sect. iii. APPROXIMATE DECIMALSs, 


IT has been ſhown, that ſome decimals, though ex- 
tended to any length, are never complete: and others, 
which terminate at laſt, ſometimes conſiſt of ſo many 
places, that it would be difficult in practice to extend 
them fully. In theſe caſes, we may extend the decimal 
to three, four, or more places, according to the nature 
of the articles, and the degree of accuracy required, 
and reject the reſt of it as inconſiderable. In this man- 
ner we may perform any operation with eaſe by the 
common rules, and the anſwers we obtain are ſufficient- 
ly exact for any purpoſe in buſineſs. Decimals thus 
reſtricted are called approximates. 

Shillings, pence, and farthings, may be eaſily re- 
duced to decimals of three places, by the following 
rule. Take half the ſhillings Er the firſt decimal place, 
and the number of farthings increaſed by 1, if it amount 
to 24, or upwards ; by two, if it amount to 48 or up- 
wards ; and by three, if it amount to 72, or upwards, 
for the two next places. 

The reaſon of this is, that 20 ſhillings make a pound, 
two ſhillings is the tenth part of a pound; and there- 


4 Q fore 


077 


25 
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678 
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Decimal fore half the number of ſhillings makes the firſt de- 


Factions. cimal place. 


If there were 50 farthings in a ſhilling, 
or 1000 in a pound, the units of the farthings in the re- 
mainder would be thouſandth- parts, and the tens would 
be hundredth-parts, and ſo would give the two next 
decimal places; but becauſe there are only 48 farthings 
in a ſhilling, or 960 in a pound, every farthing is a 
little more than the thouſandth-part of a 3 and 
and ſince 24 farthings make 25 thouſandth-parts, al- 
lowance is made for that exceſs by adding 1 for every 
24 farthings, as directed. 

If the number of farthings be 24, 48, or 72, and 
conſequently the ſecond and third decimal places 25, 
50, and 75, they are exactly right; otherwiſe they 
are not quite complete, ſince there ſhould be an allow- 
ance of I not only for 24, 48, and 72 farthings, but 
for every other ſingle farthing. They may be com- 
pleted by the following rule: Multiply the ſecond 
and third decimal places, or their exceſs above 25, 
50, 75, by 4. If the product amount to 24 or up- 
wards, add 1; if 48, add 2; if 72, add 35. By this o- 
peration we obtain two decimal places more; and by 
continuing the ſame operation, we may extend the 
decimal till it terminate in 25, 50, 75, or in a re- 
peater. 

Decimals of ſterling money of three places may ea- 
ſily be reduced to ſhillings, pence, and farthings, by 
the following rule. Double the firſt decimal place, and 
if the ſecond be 5 or upwards, add 1 thereto for ſhil- 
lings. Then divide the ſecond and third decimal pla- 
ces, or their exceſs above 50, by 4, firſt deducing 1, 
if it amount to 25, or upwards ; the quotient is pence, 
and the remainder farthings. 

As this rule is the converſe of the former one, the 
reaſon of the one may be inferred from that of the o- 
ther. The value obtained by it, unleſs the decimal 
terminate in 25, 50, or 75, is a little more than the 
true value; for there ſhould be a deduction not only 
of 1 for 25, but a like deduction of r on the remain- 
ing figures of theſe places. 

We proceed to give ſome examples of the arithmetic 
of approximates, and ſubjoin any neceſſary obſerva- 
tions. 


ADDITION. SUBTRACTION. 

Cut. grs. tb. Caut. qrs. lb. 
3 2 14 = 3.625 3 2 2 = 3.517985 
2 3 22 = 2.94042 1 1 19 = 1.41964 
3.3 19= 3.91964 - 


141 1 25 2447321 
14 3 24 1496427 
If we value the ſum of the approximates, it will fall 
a little ſhort of the ſum of the articles, becauſe the de- 
cimals are not complete. 
Some add 1 to the laſt decimal place of the approxi- 
mate, when the following figure would have been 5, 
or upwards. Thus the fal decimal of 3 qrs. 221b. is 


2 — 9 2.09821 


946, 428571, and therefore. 94643 is nearer to it than. 


94642. Approximates, thus regulated, will in gene- 
ral give exacter anſwers, and ſometimes above the true 
one, ſometimes below it. 

The mark + ſignifies that the approximate is leſs 
than the exact decimal, or requires ſomething to be 
added. The mark — ſignifies that it is greater, or 
cequires ſomething to be ſubtracted. 


eſt factor. 


1 


MuutTiPLICATION, Dal 
8278 + Meth. 2%.] 8278 Meth. 3%.) 8278 Fache 
2153+ 2153 
24834 16556 16556 

41390 8278 827 
27 413090 * 
16556 24834 0 
178212534 178212534 1782 


Here the four laſt places are quite uncertain. The 
right-hand figure of each particular product is obtained 
by multiplying 8 into the figures of the multiplier ; 
but if the multiplicand had been extended, the carriage 
from the right-hand place would have been taken in; 
conſequently the right-hand placeof each particular pro- 
duct, and the four places of the total product, which 
depend on theſe, are quite uncertain. Since part of the 
operation, therefore, 1s uſeleſs, we may omit it; and, for 
this purpoſe, it will be convenient to begin (as in p. 658. 
col. I. f/th variety) at the higheſt place of the multiplier. 
We may perceive that all the figures on the right hand 
of the line in Method 2. ſerve no purpoſe, and may be 
left out, if we only multiply the figures of the multi- 
plicand, whoſe products are placed on the right-hand 
of the line. This is readily done by inverting the mul- 
tiplier in Method 3. and beginning each product with 
the multiplication of that figure which ſtands above 
the figure of the multiplier that produces it, and inclu- 
ding the carriage from the right-hand place. 

f both factors be approximates, there are as many 
uncertain places, at leaſt in the product, as in the long- 
If only one be an approximate, there are 

as many uncertain places as there are figures in that 
factor, and ſometimes a place or two more, which might 
be aſſected by the carriage. Hence we may infer, how 
far it 1s neceſſary to extend the approximates, in or- 


der to obtain the requiſite number of certain places in 
the product. 


Division. 

3724—) 79864327 /(2 144 or 3727) 79864327 (2144 

744ʃ8 7448 

53084 538 

3724 372 

1606602 166 

14896. 148 

17063 18 

14892 14 


2171 | 

Here all the figures on the right bend ff the line 
are uncertain ; for the right-hand figure of the firſt pro- 
duct 7448 might be altered by the carriage, if the di- 
viſor were extended; and all the remainders and divi— 
duals that follow are thereby rendered uncertain. We 
may omit theſe uſeleſs figures; for which purpoſe, we 
daſh a figure on the right hand of the diviſor at each 
ſtep, and neglect it when we multiply by the figure 
of the quotient next obtained: but we include the car- 
riage. The operation, and the reaſon of it, will ap- 


pear clear, by comparing the —_—_— at large, and 
contracted, in the above examp 
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CuAr. X. INTERMINATE DECIMALS. 
Sect. i. REpuCTion of InTERMINATE DECIMALS. 


As the arithmetic of interminate decimals, other- 
wiſe called the arithmetic of infinites, 18 facilitated by 
comparing them with vulgar fractions, it will be pro- 

r to inquire what vulgar fractions produce the ſeveral 
kinds of decimals, terminate or interminate, repeaters 
or circulates, pure or mixed. And, firſt, we may ob- 
ſerve, that vulgar fractions, which have the ſame deno- 
minator, produce decimals of the ſame kind. If the 
decimals correſponding to the numerator 1 be known, 
all others are obtained by multiplying theſe into any 
given numerator, and always retain the ſame form, pro- 
viding the vulgar fraction be in its loweſt terms. 


Thus, the decimal equal to + is .142857, 
which multiplied by 3 


produces the decimal equal to J. .428571, 


Secondly, If there be cyphers annexed to the ſigni- 
ficant figures of the denominator, there will be an e- 
qual number of additional cyphers prefixed to the deci- 
mal. The reaſon of this will be evident, if we reduce 
theſe vulgar fractions to decimals, or if we conſider that 
each cypher annexed to the denominator diminiſhes the 
value of the vulgar fraction ten times, and each cypher 
prefixed has a like effect on the value of the decimal. 


Thus, g. 142857, Tr. 28 r. O, 45, 
7 =. O, 142857, 3555 =-0028 2 20 . O00, 45. 


We may therefore confine our attention to vulgar frac- 
tions, whoſe numerator is 1, and which have no cy- 
phers annexed to the ſignificant figures of the denomi- 
nator. 

Thirdly, Vulgar fractions, whoſe denominators are 
2 or 5, or any of their powers, produce terminate de- 
cimals ; for, if any power of 2 be multiplied by the 
ſame power of 5, the product is an equal power of 10, 
as appears from the following table: 

2 X 5 

ee 28 

23 or 8 X 5* or 125 

27 or 16 X 5* or 625 Ioo000 or 10% 

25 or 32 Xx 5* or 3125 I00000 or 103 
And the reaſon is eaſily pointed out; for 2*X53=2X2 
X2X5X5X5; or, becauſe the factors may be taken in 
any order, SX X2X5X2X65 ; and this, if we mul- 
tiply the factors by pairs, becomes 10X10X10, or 103, 
The like may be ſhown of any other power. And we 
may infer, that, if any power of 10 be divided by a 
like power of 2 or 5, the quotient will be an equal 
power of 5 or 2 reſpectively, and will come out exact, 
without a remainder; and, ſince the vulgar fractions 
above mentioned are reduced to decimals = ſome ſuch 
diviſion, it follows that the equivalent decimals are ter- 
minate. 

The number of places in the decimal is pointed out 
by the exponent of the power; for the dividend muſt be 
a like power of 10, or muſt have an equal number of 
cyphers annexed to 1, aud each cypher of the dividend 
gives a place of the quotient. 


IO 
100 or 10? 
1000 or 103 


Ex. r. o3 125, a decimal of 5 places, and 32 = 2*, Intern inate 


32)1-00000(.03125 
_ 


160 

Again, no denominators except 2, 5, or their powers, 
produce terminate decimals. It is obvious from p. 661. 
col. 2. par. 4. that, if any denominator which produces a 
terminate decimal be multiplied thereby, the product will 
conſiſt of 1, with cyphers annexed; and conſequently the 
loweſt places of the factors, multiplied into each other, 
muſt amount to 10, 20, or the like, in order to ſupply 
a cypher for the loweſt place of the product; but none 
of the digits give a product of this kind, except 5 mul- 
tiplied by the even numbers: therefore one of the fac- 
tors muſt terminate in 5, and the other in an even num- 
ber. 'The former is meaſured by 5, and the latter by 2, 
as was obſerved p. 660. col. 2. par. 7. Let them be divi- 
ded accordingly, and let the quotients be multiplied. This 
laſt product will be exactly one tenth- part of the for- 
mer; and therefore will conſiſt of 1, with cyphers an- 
nexed, and the factors which produce it are meaſured 
by 5 and 2, as was ſhewn before. This operation may 
be repeated; and one of the factors may be divided by 
5, and the other by 2, till they be exhauſted; conſe- 
quently they are powers of 5 and 2. 

Fourthly, Vulgar fractions, whoſe denominators are 
3 or 9, produce pure repeating decimals. 

Thus, 3 = f S = 55A 
5 = 222 4 or g = .06 
1 or 3 = +333 = . 9797 
+ = 444 F = 888 

The repeating figure is always the ſame as the nu- 
merator. Hence we infer, that repeating figures ſig- 
nify ninth- parts; a repeating 3 ſignifies +; a repeat- 
ing 6 ſignifies ; and a repeating 9 ſignifies 5, or 1. 

The value of repeating decimals may alſo be illu- 
ſtrated by collecting the values of the different places: 
for example, let the value of 11x be required; the firſt 
decimal place ſignifies , the next rds, the next 4575+ 
The ſum of the two firſt places is , of the three 
places 1855 and ſo on. If we ſubtract theſe values 
ſucceſſively from 3, the firſt remainder is Y, the ſecond 
355» the third 55545. Thus, when the value of the 
ſucceſſive figures is reckoned, the amount of them ap - 
proaches nearer and nearer to 3, and the difference be- 
comes 10 times leis for each figure aſſumed; and, ſince 
the decimal may be extended to any length, the differ- 
ence will at laſt become ſo ſmall, that it need not be re- 
garded. This may give a notion of a decreaſing ſeries, 
whoſe ſum may be exactly aſcertained, though the num- 
ber of terms be unlimited. 

Fifthly, Vulgar fractions, whoſe denominators are a 
product of 3 or 9 multiplied by 2, 5, or any of their 
powers, produce mixed repeaters. 'The reaſon of this 
will be evident, if, in forming the decimal, we divide 
the numerator ſucceſſively by the component parts of 
the denominator, as directed p. 660. col. 1. par. ut. 
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| Interminate &e. The firſt diviſor is 2, 5, or ſome of their powers, If the denominator be a product of an even power Interminate Interminate 
| Decimals. and conſequently gives a finite quotient by p. 679. col. of 2 or 5, myltiplied by 3, the repeating figure of the Decimals, Necimals. 


r. par. 3. &c. The ſecond diviſor is 3 or 9; and there- 
fore, when the figures of the dividend are exhauſted, and 
figures annexed to the remainder, the quotient will re- 


peat, by p. 679. col. 2. par. 2. 
Ex. 1A 144=16X9g. 


correſponding decimal is 3; but, if it be the product 
of an odd power, the repeating figure is 6, For, in 
forming the decimal, we may divide by the component 
parts of the denominator, and the firſt diviſor is a 
power of 2 or 5; therefore the ſirſt quotient is a like 
power of 4 or 2, (p. 679. col. 1. par. 3. &c). and this 


9 

144) 1.000(.0069 or 16)1.00(.0625 power is again divided by 3. If it be an even power, the 
864 96.00694 remainder or reſult is 1, as was demonſtrated above; and 
if cyphers be annexed to the remainder, and the diviſion 
1360 40 continued, it quotes a repeating 3; but if it be an odd 
1296 32 power, the remainder is 2, and the quotient continued 

— by annexing cyphers is a repeating 6. 
* 640 80 If the denominator be 9, multiplied by 2, or any of 
576 80 its powers, the repeating figure may be found by caſt- 
ing out the g's from the correſponding power of 5; 
640 0 and, if it be multiplied by 5 or any of its powers, by 


In order to illuſtrate this ſubject further, we ſhall ex- 
plain the operation of caſting out the threes, which re- 
ſembles that for caſting out the nines, formerly laid down, 
p. 663. col. 2. par. 4.—P. 664. col. 2. par. 3. and depends 
on the ſame principles, being a method of finding the re- 
mainder of a number divided by 3. If the ſame number 
be divided by 3 and by 9, the remainders will either a- 

e, or the ſecond remainder will exceed the firit by 3 or 
2 The reaſon of this will be obvious, if we ſuppoſe 
a collection of articles aſſorted into parcels of 3, and 
afterwards into parcels of 9, by joining three of the 
former together. If the leſſer parcels be all taken up 
in — the greater ones, the remainder will be 
the ſame at the end of the ſecond aſſortment as before; 
but, if one of theſe leſſer parcels be left over, the re- 
mainder will be more, and if two of them be leſt o- 
ver, the remainder will be 6 more. Therefore, when 
the nines are caſt out from any number, and the reſult 
divided by 3, the remainder is the ſame as when the 
number is divided by 3: Thus, the reſults on caſting 
out the z's may be derived from thoſe obtained by caſt- 
ing out the 9's; and the ſame correſpondence which was 
pointed out with reſpect to the latter, for proving the 
operations of arithmetic, applies alſo to the former. 

To caſt out the 3's from any number, add the fi- 
gures, neglecting 3, 6, and 9g; and when the ſum a- 
mounts to 3, 6, or q, reject them, and carry on the 
computation with the exceſs only. For example, take 
286754: in caſting out the 3's, we compute thus, 2 
and 8 is 10, which is three times 3, and 1 over; 1 and 
(paſſing by 6) 7 is 8, which is twice 3, and 2 over; 2 and 
5 is 7, which is twice 3, and 1 over; Ay, 1 and 4 is 


5, which contains 3 once, and 2 over, ſo the reſult is 2. 


If the 3's be caſt out from 2* or 4, the reſult is 1 ; 
from 23 or 8, the reſult is 2; from 2“ or 16, the reſult 
is 1; and univerſally the odd powers of 2 give a reſult 
of 2, and the even powers give a reſult of 1. As e- 
very higher power is produced by multiplying the 
next lower by 2, the reſult of the product may be 
found by multiplying the reſult of the lower power 
by 2, and caſting out the 3's, if neceſſary. There- 
fore, if the reſult of any power be 1, that of the 
next higher is 2, and that of the next higher (4 with 
the 3's caſt out or) 1. Thus the reſults of the powers 
of 2 are 1 and 2 by turns; alſo, becauſe the reſult of 5, 
when the 3's are caſt out, is 2, its powers will have the 


{a me reſults as the correſponding powers of 2. 


caſting out the 9's from the correſponding power of 2. 
For if the decimal-be formed by two diviſions, the firſt 
quotes the correſponding power; and the ſecond, be- 
cauſe the diviſor is 9, repeats the reſulting figure after 
the dividend is exhauſted. 

If any mixed repeater be multiplied by , the product 
is a terminate decimal, and may be reduced (p. 679. 
col. 1. par. 3. &c). to a vulgar fraction, whoſe deno- 
minator is 2, 5, or ſome of their powers; therefore all 
mixed repeaters are derived from vulgar fractions, whoſe 
denominators are products of 2, 5, or their powers, 
multiplied by 3 or 9. 

Sixthly, All denominators, except 2, 5, 3, 9, the 
powers of 2 and 5, and the products of theſe powers, 
multiplied by 3 or 9, produce circulating decimals. 
We have already ſhewn, that all terminate decimals are 
derived from 2, 5, or their powers; all pure repeaters, 
from 3 or q; and all mixed repeaters, from the products 
of the former multiplied by the latter. The number 
of places in the a is never greater than the de- 
nominator diminiſhed by unity. Thus 5 produces 
.142857, a decimal of 6 places; and Py produces 
.0588235294117647, a decimal of 16 places. The 
reaſon of this limit may be inferred from the diviſion ; 
for whenever a remainder which has recurred before re- 
turns again, the decimal muſt circulate, and the great- 
ell * of poſſible remainders is one leſs than the di- 
viſor: But frequently the circle is much ſhorter. Thus 
r = . 09, a circle of 2 places. 

When a vulgar fraction, whoſe numerator is 1, pro- 
daces a pure circulate, the product of the circle multi- 


plied by the denominator will conſiſt of as many g's. 


as there are places in the circle. Thus 5 = .142857, 
which multiplied by 7 produces 999999. The like 
holds in every decimal of 

formed by dividing 10, or 100, or 1000, or ſome like 
number, by the denominator, and the remainder is 1, 
when the decimal begins to circulate ; for the diviſion 
muſt be then exactly in the ſame ſtate as at the begin- 
ning: Therefore if the dividend had been leſs by 1, 
or had conſiſted entirely of 9's, the diviſion would 
have come out without a remainder ; and, ſince the 
quotient, multiplied by the diviſor, produces the divi- 
dend, as was ſhown p. 661. col. 2. par. 3. it follows, 


that the circulating figures, multiplied by the denomi- 


nator, produce an equal number of 9's. 
Every vulgar fraction, which produces a pure circu- 


late, 


the ſame kind ; for they are 


%%% STI 681 


If the firſt remainder be 1, the Interminate 
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iterminate late, is equal to one whoſe numerator is the circulating remainder of 1 or 2. 


necimals- figures, and its denominator a like number of g's. It ſecond remainder is 2, (becauſe, if 1 be prefixed to Pecimals. 

the numerator be 1, the vulgar fraction is reduced to the repeating figure, and the 3's be caſt out, the re- 5 
that form by multiplying both terms into the circle of ſult is 2); and, for a like reaſon, the third dividual 
the decimal; and, if the numerator be more than 1, clears off without a remainder. If the firſt remain 
the equivalent decimal is found by multiplying that der be 2, the ſecond is (twice 2 or 4, with the 3's caſt 
which correſponds to the numerator 1 into any other out, or) 1, and the third o; fo the circle is always 
numerator. wn nag * 3 places, and the diviſion begins anew. 
1 — 14285 7 16 3 e lum of ſuch a circle cannot be a multiple of 3; 
Thus 4 = pr 1 44 = 23 a = 753 3 for, ſince the repeating figure is not 3, nor any of A 
= 428571, = 428573 Ea 450 277 multiples, the ſum of 3 places 18 not a multiple of 9, 
vey BY 99% and therefore cannot be divided by 9, nor twice by 3, 

Hence we may infer, that pure circulates are equal in without a remainder. 

value to vulgar fractions whoſe numerators conſiſt of Again, if the decimal equal to „ be divided by 3, 
the circulating _— and denominators of as many we ſhall obtain the decimal equal to r. The dividend, 
9's as there are places in the circle. To place this in as we have ſhewn already, is a pure circulate of 3 
another point of view, we ſhall reduce a vulgar fraction, places, whoſe ſum is not a multiple of 3. Therefore, 


whoſe numerator conſiſts entirely of 9's, to a decimal. 


Foo 999)375000(.375, 
2997 . © 
7530 
6993 
5370 
4995 


* 2 


The remainder is now the ſame as the dividend, and 
therefore the quotient muſt circulate z and, in general, 
ſince any number with 3 cyphers annexed, may be di- 
vided by 1000, without a remainder, and quotes the 
ſignificant figures ; therefore, when divided by 999, 
it muſt quote the ſame'figures, and leave an equal re- 
mainder. 'This alſo applies to every diviſor which con- 
ſiſts entirely of 9's. Circles of two places, therefore, 
ſignify ninety ninth-parts ; circles of 3 places ſignify 
nine hundred and ninety ninth- parts; and fo on. 

The value of circulating decimals may alſo be illuſ- 
trated by adding the values of the places. Thus, if 
two figures circulate, the firſt circle ſignifieth hun- 
dredth-parts, and every following circle ſignifies one 
hundred times leſs than the preceding ; and their va- 
lues added, as in p. 679. col. 2. par. 3. will approach 
nearer to ninety ninth-parts than any aſſigned difference, 
but will never exactly complete it. 

All denominators which are powers of 3, except 9, 
produce pure circulates; and the number of places in 
the circle is equal to the quotient of the denominator 
divided by . 

Thus, £4=.037, a circle of 3 places, and 27 divided 
by g9=3. 
r. 012 1 circle of 9 places, and 81 
divided by g=9. 


Theſe decimals may be formed, by dividing the nu- 
merator by the component parts of the denominator. 
In the firſt example, the component parts of the nume- 
rator are 9 and 3. The diviſion by g quotes a pure 
circulate, and the circulating figure 1s not 3, 6, or 9, 
if the vulgar fraction be in its loweſt terms. And any 
other repeating figure divided by 3, quotes a pure cir- 
culate of 3 . for the firſt dividual muſt leave a 


when dvided by 3, the firſt circle leaves a remainder 
of 1 or 2, which being prefixed to the ſecond, and the 
diviſion continued, the remainder, at the end of the 
ſecond circle, is 2 or 1, and, at the end of the third 
Circle, there is no remainder ; all which may be illuſ- 
trated by caſting out the 3's. The diviſion being com- 
pleted at ꝙ places, finiſhes the circle z and it may be 
ſhown, as before, that the ſum of theſe places is not a 
multiple of 3. The learner will apprehend all this if 
he reduce theſe, or the like vulgar fractions, to deci- 
mals, by ſuccefſive diviſions. 


27 = 9 X 3, and 9)1.0(.1117, and 3)111x(.037, 
81 =27 X 3, and 3)037,037,037(.012345679. 


For the ſame reaſon, if any circulating decimal, not 
a multiple of 3, be divided by 3, the quotient will cir- 
culate thrice as many places as the dividend ; and, if 
any circulate obtained by ſuch diviſion be multiplied by 
3, the circle of the product will be reſtricted to one 
third of the places in the multiplicand. 

All vulgar fractions, whoſe denominators are multi- 
ples of 2, 5, or their powers, except thoſe already 
conſidered, produce mixed circulates; for they may be 
reduced by dividing by the component parts of the de- 
nominator. The Neſt diviſor is 2, 5, or ſome of their 
powers, and therefore gives a finite quotient. The ſe- 
cond diviſor is none of the numbers enumerated p. 680. 
col. 2. par. 2. and therefore gives a circulating quotient 
when the 1 figures of the dividend are ex- 


hauſted, and cyphers annexed to the remainder. 
Ex. IA 216=27X8, 
216)1.000(.004,629, or 8)1.000 
> 27) . 125 (. 004, 629, 
— 108 
* 1360 
1296 * 170 
162 
640 
432 do 
54 
2080 
1944 260 
243 
* 1360 
17 


All mixed circulates are derived from vulgar frac- 
tiors 
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Deci 45 12 · 0625 Interminzts terminate 
8 — - of 2, 5, or their powers; and therefore all other de- F. 333 =. 05 88235294117647, ecimals, Decimals. 
nominators, except 3 and 9, produce pure circulates. X. 25 1 . O05 5% . eie 
The reader will eaſily perceive, that, when a decimal is . 2 19 =. 052631 578947368421, 
formed from a vulgar fraction, whoſe numerator is I, 5. 1666 —— O5 
when the remainder 1 occurs in the diviſion, the deci- 3=.142857, +r=-047619, 
mal is a pure circulate; but, if any other remainder = 125 Ar S. O, 45,45, 
occurs twice, the decimal is a mixed circulate, We S. 11 *. 0434782608695652173913, 
are to ſhow that this laſt will never happen, unleſs the 18. 1 11. 041666 
diviſor be a multiple of 2, 5, or their powers. If two Yyx=.09,09, 27 =04 
numbers be prime to each other, their product will be rr. 08333 1 2. O, 384615, 
prime to both; and, if two numbers be propoſed, Yz. 079623, rg. 037, 


whereof the firſt does not meaſure the ſecond, it will 
not meaſure any product of the ſecond, if the multiplier 
be prime to the firit. Thus, becauſe 7 does not mea- 
ſure 12 it will not meaſure any product of 12 by a 
multiplier prime to 7. For inſtance, jt will not mea- 
ſure 12X3, or 36. Otherwiſe, the quotient of 12 di- 
vided by 7, or 1 + multiplied by 3, would be a whole 
number, and 5 X 3 would be meaſured by 7, which it 
cannot be, ſince 5 and 3 are both prime to 7. 

Now, if we inſpect the foregoing operation, we ſhall 
perceive that the product of 136, the remainder, where 
the decimal begins to circulate, multiplied by 999, is 
meaſured by the denominator 216. But 999 is not 
meaſured by the denominator, otherwiſe the decimal 
would have been a pure circulate ; therefore 126, and 
136, are not prime to each other, but have a common 
meaſure, and that meaſure muſt apply to 864, a mul- 


tiple of 126, and to 1000, the ſum of 136 and 864 ; 


ſee p. 672. col. 2. par. t. &c. But it was proven, 
p- 679. col. 1. par. 1. that no numbers, except the 
powers of 5 and 2, meaſure a number conſiſting of 1 
with cyphers annexed ; conſequently the denominator 
muſt be meaſured by a power of 2 or 5. The reader will 
perceive, that the exponent of the power mult be the 
ſame as the number of cyphers annexed to 1, or as the 
number of figures in the finite part of tlie decimal. 

We ſhall now recapitulate the ſubſtance of what has 
been ſaid with reſpect to the formation of decimals. 2, 
5, and their powers, produce finite decimals, by p. 679. 
col. 1. par. 3. &c. and the number of places is mea- 
ſured by the exponent of the power. 3 and q produce 
pure repeaters (p. 679. col. 2. par. 2.) The products 
of 2, 5, and their powers, by 3 or 9, produce mixed re- 
peaters by p. 679. col. 2. par. w/t. ; their products by 
other multipliers, produce mixed circulates by p. 679. 
col. 2. par.u/t.; and all numbers of which 2 and 5 are not 
aliquot parts, except 3 and 9, produce pure circulates, 
To find the form of a decimal correſponding to any de- 
nominator, divide by 2, 5, and 10, as often as can be 
done without a remainder ; the number of diviſions 
ſhows how many finite places there are in the decimal, by 
p- 68 1. col. 2. par. 3. If the dividend be not exhauſted 
by theſe diviſions, divide a competent number of g's by 
the laſt quotient, till the diviſion be completed with- 
out a remainder : the number of g's required ſhows 
how many places there are in the circle, and the reaſon 
may be inferred from p. 680. col. 2. par. 5. 

We ſhall conclude this ſubje& by marking down the 
decimals produced by vulgar fractions, whoſe nume- 
rator is 1, and denominators 30; and under that the 


reader may obſerve their connection with the deno- 
minators. hs 


Yx=-0,714285, =. 03, 571428, 
1 . 066 T. 034482758620699655 1724137931, 


Y . 0333 
RuLts for reducing interminate decimals to vulgar 


frattions. 


IJ. If the decimal be a pure repeater, place the 
repeating figure for the numerator, and g for the 
4% denominator,” 

II. If the decimal be a pure circulate, place the 
e circulating figures for the numerator, and as many g's 
« as there are :. in the circle for the denominator.” 
III. If there be cyphers prefixed to the repeating 
or circulating figures, annex a like number to the 
« 's in the denominator.” 

IV. If the decimal be mixed, ſubtra& the finite 
6 part from the whole decimal. The remainder is the 
© numerator ; and the denominator conſiſts of as many 
« g's as there are places in the circle, 2 with 


% as many cyphers as there are finite places before 
ce the circle. 


cc 


cc 


Thus, 235,62,=33833 
From the whole decimal 23562 
we ſubtract the finite part 235 


and the remainder 23327 is the numerator. 
The reaſon may be illuſtrated by dividing the deci- 
mal into two parts, whereof one is finite, and the o- 
ther a pure repeater or circulate, with cyphers prefixed. 
The ſum of the vulgar fractions correſponding to theſe 
will be the value of the decimal ſought. 
235, 62, may bedividedinto.235 =; by rule J. 
and .000,62=3475by rules!.III 
In order to add theſe vulgar fractions, we reduce 
them to a common denominator ; and, for that purpoſe, 
we multiply both terms of the former by 99, which 
gives 34355 3 then we add the numerators. 
235 or by method explained p. 65 8. col. 1. par. 3. 
99 


Sum of numerators. 


2115 23500 23265 or 23562 
2115 235 62 235 
23205 23265 23327 23327 


The value of circulating decimals is not altered, 
though one or more places 5 ſeparated from the cir- 
cle, and conſidered as a finite part, providing the cir- 
cle be completed. For example, . 27 may be writ- 
ten . 2,72, which is reduced by the laſt of the forego- 
ing rules to 332, or +7, which is alſo the value of. 27. 
And, if two or more circles be joined, the value of the 
decimal is {till the fame. Thus, 2727, 43433, which 
is reduced by dividing the terms by 101 to 33. 1 
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All circulating decimals may be reduced to a ſimilar 
form, having a hke number both of finite and circu- 


— Jating places. For this purpoſe, we extend the finite 


J2 


part of each as far as the longeſt, and then extend all 
the circles to ſo many places as may be a multiple of 
of the number of places in each. 
Ex. ,34,725, extended .34,725725725725, 
1,4562, 14, 562456245624, 
Here the finite part of both is extended to two places, 
and the circle to 12 places, which is the leaſt multiple 
for circles of 3 and 4 places. 


Sect. ii. ADDITION and SUBTRACTION of INTERMI- 
NATE DECIMALS, 


To add repeating decimals, „ Extend the repeatin 
« figures one place beyond the longeſt finite ones, = 
« when you add the right-hand column, carry to the 
«© next by 9.“ 


Ex. .37524 or 37524 27 296 TT 
.8 88888 328 42 47 
643 643 4697 7548 41 
73 73333 36 3 * 

264046 


To ſubtract repeating decimals, * Extend them as 
directed for addition, and borrow at the right-hand 
e place, if neceſſary, by 9. 

93566 646 358 7382 469 
84738 53427 62563 .68 35 
O872}) 11172 

The reaſon of theſe rules will be obvious, if we re- 
collect that repeating figures ſignify ninth-parts. If 
the right-hand figure of the ſum or remainder be o, the 
decimal obtained is finite; otherwiſe it is a repeater. 

To add circulating decimals, ** Extend them till they 
& become ſimilar (p. 682. col. 1. par. /t. &c.); and, 
« when you add the right-hand column, include the fi- 
« gure which would have been carried if the circle had 
6c _ extended further. 


Ex. 1. Extended. Ex. 24. Extended. 
574 574,574, 874. 874, 874874, 
2,698, 266, 869, 1463 146, 333333. 
428 +428 1,58, 158,585858, 
37,983. 379,839, 22, 323, 232323, 
1.652,284, 1.503,026390g 


Note 1. Repeaters mixed with circulates are ex- 
tended and added as circulates. 

Note 2. Sometimes it is neceſſary to inſpe& two or 
more columns for aſcertaining the carriage ; becauſe 
the carriage from a lower column will ſometimes raiſe 
the ſum of the higher, ſo as to alter the carriage from 
it to a new circle. This occurs in Ex. 2. 

Note 3. The ſum of the circles muſt be conſidered as 
a ſimilar circle. If it conſiſt entirely of cyphers, the 
amount is terminate. If all the figures be the ſame, 
the amount is a repeater. If they can be divided into 
parts exactly alike, the amount is a circle of fewer pla- 
ces; but, for the moſt part, the circle of the ſum is ſi- 
milar to the extended circles. 

3.868, .o842, 4 +308 
4375. +O8,42 + 57, 765, 
+$53492, 0,42 r B95 76, 

62, 0844 43% 742 765 


— ͤͤ——— — 
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To ſubtract circulating decimals, * Extend them till Interminate 
they become ſimilar; and, when you ſubtract the P<cimals. 


* right-hand figure, conſider whether 1 would have 
© been borrowed if the circles had been extended ſur- 
* ther, and make allowance accordingly. 


5,72, 974, Or . 974974, 8,135, or .8,135135, 


4,86, . 86, 868686, 4.452907 or . 4, 529074, 

0,8 6, 106288, — 

or 3, 60, 

Sect. iii. Morrirric ATI of INTERMINATE Drci- 
Mals. 


Cssx I. When the multiplier is finite, and the 
multiplicand repeats, carry by g when you multiply 
the repeating figure: The right-hand figure of each 
line of the product is a repeater ; and they muſt be 
extended and added accordingly.“ | 


Ex. .13494 
367 


9446 
809666 


4048333 


049524677 

If the ſum of the right-hand column be an even 
number of 9's, the product is finite; otherwiſe, it is a 
repeater. 

Cask II. «„ When the multiplier is finite, and the 
c“ multiplicand circulates, add to each product of the 
« right-hand figure the carriage which would have 
c“ been brought to it if the * 2 had been extended. 
« Each line of the product is a circle ſimilar to the 
ce multiplicand, and therefore they muſt be extended 
« and added accordingly.” | 

The product is commonly a circulate ſimilar to the 
multiplicand; ſometimes it circulates fewer places, 
repeats, or becomes finite; it never circulates more 
places. 


Ex. 37, 46, X. 235 


I A 
235 . 17% K.00 
3. 625, X.42 
187,32, 4. 4793, X 4.8 
1123,93; Se +3375, X 1:24 
7492,92, 6. 2,963, Xx. 36 
08804, 19, 


Cask III. “„ When the multiplier repeats. or cir- 
& culates, find the product as in finite multipliers, and 
& place under it the products which would have ariſen 


c from the repeating or circulating figures, if extend- 
es ed.” 


. N. -958X.8 24,] .784X.30, 
8 | 36 
7664 4704 
7 + 2352 
7004 enn, 
71664 28224 
7664 282124 
OO 218224. 
8514 — « 
+2 $4409, 


39.0 


683 


al 


= « —  — TT — — LS _ 
k 44% 


+ oO 4 
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34.0 714285, x54, 
54 


2859142 

35714285 
38,571428|571428|571428, 
385714|285714]285714, 
3857 


38 


—— — 


38.961038, 961038, 961038, 


It is evident, that, if a repeating multiplier be ex- 
tended to any length, the product ariſing from each fi- 
gure will be the ſame as the firſt, and each vill ſtand 
one place to the right hand of the former. In like 
manner, if a circulating multiplier be extended, the 
product ariſing from each circle will be alike, and will 
ſtand as many places to the right hand of the former 
as there are figures in the circle. In the foregoing 
examples, there are as many of theſe products re- 
peated as is neceſſary for finding the total product. 
If we place down more, or extend them further, it 
will only give a continuation of the repeaters or cir- 
culates. | | 

This is obvious in Ex. 1** and 24. As the learner 
may not apprehend it ſo readily in Ex. 3%, when the 
multiplicand is a circulate, and conſequently each line 


of the product is alſo a circulate, we have divided it in- 


to columns, whoſe ſums exhibit the ſucceſſive circles, 
The ſum of the firſt column is 28,961037, and there 
is a carriage of 1 from the right-hand column, which 
completes 38,961038. This one is ſupplied from the 
three firſt lines of the ſecond column, the ſum of which 
is 999999, and being increaſed by 1, in conſequence 
of the carriage from the third column, amounts to 
1,000000, and therefore carries 1 to the firſt column, 
and does not affect the ſum of the remaining lines, 
which are the ſame as thoſe of the firſt column. The 
third column contains two ſets of theſe lines, which a- 
mount to 999999, beſides the lines which compoſe the 
circle. Each of theſe ſets would be completed into 
1,000000 by the carriage from the 4th column, if ex- 
tended, and each would carry 1 to the ſecond column. 
One of theſe would complete the ſum of the three firſt 
lines, and the other would complete the ſum of the 
circle. In like manner, if the circles be extended ever 
ſo far, the increafing carriages will exactly anſwer 
for the increaſing deficiencies, and the ſum will be 
always a continuation of the circle : but the product 
could not circulate, unleſs the ſum of the lines marked 
off in the ſecond column had conſiſted entirely of g's, 
or had been ſome multiple of a number of 9's; and the 
circles muſt be extended till this take place, in order to 
find the complete product. 


Cha 
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The multiplication of interminate decimals may be !ntermin., 
often facilitated, by reducing the multiplier to a vulgar Decima),* 
fraction, and proceeding as directed p. 674. col. 1, —— 


par. 6. 
Thus, 
4. . 3824 = Feb.] 384X.2/=233 
23 2 
92.6768 1 23 
$9742 Fo 
90)8.832 
09813 


Therefore, in order to multiply by 3, we take one 
third - part of the multiplier; and, to multiply by g, we 
take two thirds of the ſame. Thus, 


6*d,] .784=.3XF 7th. J . 876 1X. = 
2 
39.784 | 
2613 31.7522 
584g 


As the denominator of the vulgar fractions always 
conſiſts of g's, or of 9's with cyphers annexed, we may | 
uſe the contraction explained p. 661. col. 1. par. ul. | . 
&c.; and this will lead us 1 to the ſame operation 
which was explained p. 683. col. 2. par. «/t. &c. on the 
principles of decimal arithmetic. | 


8,7] 735 X. 3, 26, s 9g.] . 278X365, 395 


8 365 
2205 323 1390 
1470 1668 
2205 834 
9900237405 999) 101470, 
2374,05 101, 
23574 — 
523 101, 571, 
239803, 


When the multiplier is a mixed repeater or circu- 
late, we may proceed as in Ex. 5*® and 8th; or we may 
divide the multiplier into two parts, of which the firſt 
is finite, and the ſecond a pure repeater or circulate, 
with cyphers prefixed, and multiply ſeparately by theſe, 
and add the products. 


Thus, .384X.27 or by .2 =.0768 or thus, 384 
and by. 5 = . 2133 25 


09813 91920 


— — 


2133 
768 


— Sg—6 — 


09813 


In the following examples, the multiplicand is a re- 
peater; and hairs the multiplication by the nume- 
rator of the vulgar fraction is performed as directed 
p- 683. col. 2. par. 2. 


10th. 


X. 


inatg 
Imals, 


In 


terminate 
PDeci n. 5 237 2 
9)3-416(-37,902z 443 237 
27 189 
— 12666 
71 
63 99)15010(.15,16, 
I 2 
81 Fil 
— 495 
56 
54 * 160 
2 99 
26 
12 610 
594 
* 86 
| * 16 
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90) 183;27,(-203,63, 
I 


12th. . 3, 81, x5 238 


48 5 
3054 48 
15272 


” ous 
27 

57 

54 


"28 


2, xoz3, 


3 


99) 38 3600367309458 854912766, 


723 
306 


11,7] . 64 X. 2, 39, 298 


examples the multiplicand is a cir- 
culate, and therefore the multiplication by the nume- 
rator is performed as directed p. 683. col. 2. par. 4. 


In Ex. 13*", we have omitted the products of the di- Interminate 
Theſe Decimals. 


viſor, and only marked down the remainders. 
are found, by adding the left-hand figure of the divi- 
dual to the remaining figures of the ſame. Thus, 363 
is the firſt dividual, and 3, the left-hand figure, added 
to 63, the remaining figures, gives 66 for the firlt re- 
mainder ; and the ſecond dividual, 666, is completed 
by annexing the circulating figure 6. The reaſon of 
which may be explained as follows. The higheſt place 
of each dividual ſhows, in this example, how many hun- 
dreds it contains; and, as it muſt contain an equal num- 
ber of ninety-nines, and alſo an equal number of units, 
it follows, that theſe units, added to the lower places, 
muſt ſhow how far the dividual exceeds that number of 
ninety-nines. The figure of the quotient is generally 
the ſame as the firſt place of the dividual, ſometimes 
one more. 'This happens in the laſt ſtep of the fore- 
going example, and is diſcovered when the remainder 
found, as here directed, would amount to 99, or up- 
wards; and the exceſs, above 99 only, mult in that caſe 
be taken to complete the next dividual. 

14", J. o1, X. OI, 2 

1 


$9).01,(0001020304050607c80g10111213141516179181920 
(21222 33425262728293031 32333435 3637 383940 
(4142434445464748495051525 35455565 7585968 
(6162636465666768691071727 31,475 767 7787980 
(8182838485868 78889 9099293949599 799, 


The number of places in the circle of the product is 
ſometimes very great, though there be few places in 
the factors: but it never exceeds the product of the 
denominator of the multiplier, multiplied by the num- 
ber of places in the circle of the multiplicand. There- 
fore, if the multiplier be 3 or 6, the product may cir- 
culate three times as many places as the multiplicand; 
if the multiplier be any other repeater, nine times as 
many; if the multiplier be a circulate of two places, 
ninety- nine times as many: thus, in the laſt example, 
oi, a circulate of two places, multiplied by .or, a cir- 
culate of two places, produces a circulate of twice gg, 
or 198 places. And the reaſon of this limit may be 
inferred from the nature of the operation; for the great- 
eſt poſſible number of remainders, including o, is equal 
to the diviſor 99; and each remainder may afford two 
dividuals, if both the circulating figures, 3 and 6, oc- 
cur to be annexed to it. If the multiplier circulate 
three places, the circle of the product, for a like rea- 
ſon, may extend nine hundred and ninety-nine times as 
far as that of the multiplicand. But the number of 
places is often much leſs. 

The multiplication of interminate decimals may be 
proven, by altering the order of the factors, (p. 658. 
col. 2. par. 2.) or by reducing them both to vulgar frac- 
tions in their loweſt terms, multiplying theſe as direc- 
ted p. 673. col. 2. par. 3. and reducing the product 
to a decimal. 


SeR. iv. Divisiox of INTERMINATE DEC1MALS, 


Cask I. When the dividend only is interminate, 
% proceed as in common arithmetic; but, when the fi- 
« gures of the dividend are exhauſted, annex the re- 
e peating figure, or the circulating figures in their or- 
% der, inſtead of cyphers, to the remainder,” 


4 R Ex. 


68 5 


32 


| 
: 
1 
Y 
, 
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Interminate Ex. 151. ] Divide. 5376 by 7. 
Decimals. 3). 537 K(· 76, 95238, 


N 


24,7] Divide. 843 by 5. 
58430-1685 


49 — 
42 34 
42 30 
066 43 
63 40 
36 1 
35 30 
16 33 
14 3 | 
palin 39.] Divide . 65329 by 8. 
26 
21 8).65 3280.081661. 
= 
56 
* o66 


In theſe accounts the quotient is never finite, It 
may repeat, if the dividend repeats; or, if the dividend 
circulate, it may circulate an equal number of places, 
often more, and never fewer. The greateſt poſſible ex- 
tent of the circle is found by multiplying the diviſor 
into the number of places in the circle of the dividend. 
Thus, a circulate of 3 places, divided by 3, quotes a 
circulate of 3 times 3, or 9 places. 

Cask II. When the diviſor is interminate, the 
© multiplications and ſubtractions mult be performed, 
« according to the directions given for repeating and 
4 circulating decimals.” 

Ex. 15. Divide.37845 by 
5).37845(-68721 
333333 


© 
24. Divide .245892 by 2,18 
.2,18,).245892(1.127005 
218181,81, 


27710,18, 
21818,18, 


5892,00, 
4363,63, 


1528, 36, 
1527,27, 


1090, 90 
1090, 90 


O 


r 


erly depends on the principles of decimal arithmetic . 
ba it is generally ſhorter to proceed by the following 
rule. 

„ Reduce the diviſor to a vulgar fraction, multiply 
te the dividend by the denominator, and divide the pro- 
“ duct by the numerator.” 


Ex. 15, ] Divide. 37845 by = 
9 


5) 3.40605. 68 121 


24. Divide. 3784 by = 
3 k 


2)J1.13536(-567683 


Note 1. Diviſion by 3 triples the dividend, and di- 
viſion by 6 increaſes the dividend one half. 

Note 2. When the diviſor circulates, the denomina- 
tor of the vulgar fraction conſiſts of g's, and the mul- 
tiplication 1s aches performed by the contraction ex- 
plained p. 658. col. 1. par. 3. It may be wrought in the 
ſame way, when the diviſor repeats, and the denomina- 
tor, of conſequence, is . | 

Note 3. If a repeating dividend be divided by a re- 
peating or circulating diviſor ; or, if a circulating di- 
vidend be divided by a ſimilar circulating dividend ; 
or, if the number of places in the circle of the diviſor 
be a multiple of the number in the dividend; then the 
product of the dividend multiplied by the denominator 
of the diviſor will be terminate, ſince like figures are 
ſubtracted from like in the contracted multiplication, 
and conſequently no remainder left. The form of the 
quotient depends on the diviſor, as explained at large, 
p- 679. col. 1. par. 1.—p. 681. col. 2. par. 3. 

Note 4, In other caſes, the original and multiplied 
dividend are ſimilar, and the form of the quotient is 
the ſame as in the caſe of a finite diviſor. See p. 685. 
col. 2. par. ult. &c. 

Note 5. If the terms be ſimilar, or extended till 
they become ſo, the quotient is the ſame as if they 
were finite, and the operation may be conducted ac- 
cordingly ; for the quotient of vulgar fractions that 
have the ſame denominator 1s equal to the quotient of 
their numerators. 


CnAr. XI. Or Tux EXTRACTION or ROOTS. 


THE origin of powers by involution has already 
been explained under the article ALI GEBRA, no 8 and 
9. There now remains therefore only to give the 
moſt expeditious methods of extracting the ſquare 
and cube roots; the reaſons of which will readily 
appear from what is ſaid under that article. As for 
all powers above the cube, unleſs ſuch as are multi- 
ples of either the N and cube, the extraction of 
their roots admits of no deviation from the algebraic 
canon which muſt be always conſtructed on purpoſe for 
them. 

If the root of any power not exceeding the ſeventh 
power, be a ſingle digit, it may be obtained by inſpec- 
tion, from the following TABLE of powers. 


155 


| | Chap, XI. 
The * method is the only one which pro- EHC 
of Roots. 


33 


34 


33 
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Extraction 


of Roots. 
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34 


cc 
66 
66 
cc 
£6 


25 | 125 625 3125] 156250 78125 
36 | 216 [1296] 7776] 46656| 279936 


. 1 S & | "= 
hu 1 3115 1 ke 2 8 2 — 

3 0 „ 2 
. 8 5 8.885 681. 8 
= |” [a [+©*[|w [| — 

1 1 1 I I I I 
2 4 . 6 128 
3 91 27 86 243] 72 2187 
4 16 64 | 256] 1024] 40960 16384 
5 

6 


7 | 49 | 343 40101680 (17649 823543 
8 | 64 512 409632768 2621442097152 
9 81 1229 6561159049/531441'4782969 


Sect. i. EXTRACTION of the SQUARE RoorT. 


Rur I. „Divide the given number into periods 
of two figures, beginning at the right hand in inte- 
gers, . pointing toward the left. But in deci- 
mals, begin at the place of hundreds, and point to- 
ward the right. they period will give one figure 
in the root.” 

II. « Find by the table of powers, or by trial, 
the neareſt leſſer root of the left-hand period, place 
the figure ſo found in the quot, ſubtract its ſquare 
from the ſaid period, and to the remainder bring 
down the next period for a dividual or reſolvend.“ 
III. « Double the quot for the firſt part of the 
diviſor ; inquire how often this firſt part is contain- 
ed in the whole reſolvend, excluding the units place; 
and place the figure denoting the anſwer both in the 
quot and on the right of the firſt part ; and you have 
the diviſor complete.” 

IV. Multiply the diviſor thus completed by the 
figure put in the quot, ſubtract the product from 
the ae". 9 and to the remainder bring down the 
following period for a new reſolvend, and then pro- 
ceed as before.” 


Note 1. If the firſt part of the diviſor, with unity 


ſuppoſed to be annexed to it, happen to be greater than 
the reſolvend, in this caſe * o in the quot, and alſo 


on the right of the partia 


diviſor; to the reſolvend 


bring down another period; and proceed to divide as 
before. 


Note 2. If the product of the quotient- figure into 


the diviſor happen to be greater than the reſolvend, you 
muſt go back, and give a leſſer figure to the quot. 
Note 3. If, after every period of the given number 
is brought down, there happen at laſt to be a re- 
mainder, you may continue the operation, by annex- 
ing periods or pairs of cyphers, till there be no re- 
mainder, or till the decimal part of the quot repeat or 
circulate, or till you think proper to limit it. 


Ex. 15. Required the ſquare root of 133225. 


Square number 133225(365 root 365 
9 365 
1 div. 66) 432 reſolvend. 1825 
| 396 product. 2190 
—— 1095 


EK. EF MH MET” 2© 


2 div. 725) 3625 reſolvend. — 
362 5 product. 133225 proof. 
29, ] Required the ſquare root of 72, to eight de- 


eimal places. 


12.00000000(8.485281 37 root. 


64 
164)800 
656 
1688)14400 
13504 After getting half of the de- 
— cimal places, work by contract- 
16965) 89600 ed diviſion for the other half; 
8482 5 and obtain them with the ſame 
accuracy as if the work had 
169702)477500 been at large. 
339404 
169704) 138096 
++ + 135763 
2333 
1697 
636 
509 
127 
118 


(9) 
39.] Required the ſquare root of .2916. 
:2916(.54 root 


If the ſquare root of a vulgar fraction be required, 


find the root of the given numerator for a new numera- 
tor, and find the root of the given denominator for a new 
denominator. Thus, the ſquare root of # is , and the 
root of 35 is +; and thus the root of %* (=6zx) is {=24. 


But if the root of either the numerator or denomi- 


nator cannot be extracted without a remainder, reduce 
the vulgar fraction to a decimal, and then extract the 
root, as in Ex. 3d. above. 


66 
cc 


Sect. ii. ExTRACTI1ON of the CUBE Root. 


RuLe I. © Divide the given number into periods 
of three figures, beginning at the right hand in in- 
tegers, and pointing toward the left. But in deci- 
mals, begin at the — 5 of thouſands, and point to- 
ward the right. The number of periods ſhews the 
number of figures in the root.“ 

II. Find by the table of powers, or by trial, the 
neareſt leſſer root of the left-hand period; place the 
figure ſo found in the quot; ſubtract its cube from 
the ſaid period ; and to the remainder bring down 
the next period for a dividual or reſolvend.“ 

The diviſor conſiſts of three parts which may be 


found as follows. 


4 R 2 III. 


687 


Extraction 
of Roots. 


35 


688 %% MN M0 0:6 


Extraction III. « The firft part of the diviſor is found thus: PR OO r. 
of Roots: « Multiply the ſquare of the quot by 3, and to the pro- 8 
duct annex two cyphers; then inquire how often this 234 quare 54756 
« firſt part of the diviſor is contained in the reſolvend. 234 234 
and place the figure denoting the anſwer in the quot.” Hs ene ge 
IV. Multiply the former quot by 3, and the pro- 93 23 
| e duct by the figure now put in the quot; to this laſt 25 204268 
: „product annex a cypher ; and you have the ſecond 4 OPIN 
4% part of the diviſor. Again, ſquare the figure now 8 6 Gibbs 486 
« put in the quot for the third part of the diviſor ; 1 . 
& place theſe three parts under one another, as in ad- 24.] Required the cube root of 283. 
« dition; and their ſum will be the divifor complete.“ „ : 
V. Multiply the diviſor, thus completed, by the 28.750000( 3.06 root. | 
* ſigure laſt put in the quot, ſubtract the product from 27 
« the reſolvend, and to the remainder bring down the — - 
« following period for a new reſolvend, — then pro- 270000 ) 1750000 reſolv. 4 
« ceed as before.” | 5400 q 
Note 1. If the firſt part of the diviſor happen to be 36 4 
equal to or greater than the reſolvend, in this caſe, — 3 
place © in the quot, annex two cyphers to the ſaid firſt Div. 275436 X 6 = 1652616 prod. 4 
part of the diviſor, to the reſolvend bring down an- — 1 
other period, and proceed to divide as before. 97384 rem. 1 
Note 2. If the product of the quotient-figure into PR OO r. I 
the diviſor happen to be greater than the reſolvend, you 3.06 Sq. 9.3636 I 
muſt go back, and give a leſſer figure to the quot. 3.06 3.06 1 
Note 3. If, after every period of the given number — _ 66>: 
is brought down, there happen at laſt to be a remainder, 1836 561816 KS 
you may continue the operation by anne ing periods 918 280908 : 
of three cyphers till there be no remainder, or till you — — 1 
have as many decimal places in the root as you judge 89. 9.3636 28.652616 q 
| neceſſary. 97384 rem. | 


Ex. 1. Required the cube root of 12812904. 


28.750000 cube. 


Cube 2 2 len If the cube root of a vulgar fraction be required, 


Ore rp ons 838 find the cube root of the given numerator for a new 
, * 19 4812 reſolvend. numerator, and the cube root of the given denomina- 
* 4 PRs IVY tor for a new denominator. 'Thus, the cube root of 
OY SS y is 4, and the cube root of zx is 4; and thus the 
1 diviſor 1389X3=4167 product cube root of 25 (155) is 824. 
1** part 158700 3 Y645904 reſolvend. But if the root of either the numerator or denomina- 
24 part 106 tor cannot be extracted without a remainder, reduce 
34 part 16 the vulgar fraction to a decimal, and then extract the 
2 diviſor 1614764 845904 product. root. 
— A . —— — 
1 | & 4 


ARTUS, a divine of the fourth century, the head a confeſſion of his faith, drawn up ſo artfully, that it 
see Arians, and founder of the Arians“, a ſe& which denied the e- fully ſatisfied him. Notwithſtanding which, Athana- 
ternal divinity and conſubſtantiality of the Word. He ſius, now advanced to the ſee of Alexandria, refuſed to 
was born in Libya, near Egypt. Euſebius biſhop of admit him and his followers to communion. This fo 
Nicomedia, a great favourite of Conſtantia ſiſter of the enraged them, that, by their intereſt at court, they 
emperor Conſtantine and wife of Licinius, became a procured that prelate to be depoſed and baniſhed. But 
. 0 promoter of Arjaniſm. He took Arius under the church of Alexandria ſtill refuſing to admit Arius. 
his protection, and introduced him to Conſtantia; ſo into their communion, the emperor ſent for him to 
that the ſe increaſed, and ſeveral biſhops embraced it Conſtantinople; where, upon delivering in a freſh con- 
openly. There aroſe, however, ſuch diſputes in the feſſion of his faith in terms lefs offenſive, the emperor 
cities, that the emperor, in axder to remedy theſe diſ- commanded Alexander, the biſhop of that church, to 
orders, was obliged to aſſemble the council of Nice, receive him the next day into his communion : but that 
where, in the year 325, the doctrine of Arius was very evening Arius died. The manner of his death 
condemned. Arius was baniſhed by the emperor, all was very extraordinary: as his friends were conducting 
his books were ordered to be burnt, and capita] pu- him in triumph to the great church of Conſtantinople, 
niſhment was denounced againſt whoever dared to keep Arius, preſſed by a natural neceſſity, ſtepped afide to eaſe 
them. After five years baniſhment, he was recalled to himſelf ; but expired on the fpot, his bowels guſhing 
Conſtantinople, where he preſented the emperor with out. 
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But the hereſy did not die with the hereſiarch: his 
arty continued ſtill in great credit at court. Athanaſius, 
indeed, was ſoon recalled from bamiſhment, and as ſoon 
removed again ; the Arians 1 countenanced by the 
overnment, and making and depokng biſhops as it 
beſt ſerved their purpoſes. In ſhort, this ſect conti- 
nued with great luſtre above 300 years: it was the 
reigning religion of Spain for above two centuries ; it 
was on the throne both in the eaſt and weſt ; it prevailed 
in Italy, France, Pannonia, and Africa ; and was not 
extirpated till about the end of the 8 century. 

This hereſy was again ſet on foot in the weſt by 
Servetus, who, in 1531, wrote a little treatiſe againſt 
the myſtery of the Trinity. After his death, Arianiſm 

ot footing in Geneva; from whence it removed into 
Poland 3 but, at length, degenerated, in a great mea- 
ſure, into Socinianiſm. Eraſmus ſeems to have aimed at 
reviving Arianiſm, in his commentaries on the New 
Teftament ; and the learned Grotius ſeems to lean a 
little that way. 

With regard to the ſtate of Arianiſm in England, it 
may be ſufficient to obſerve, that from the numerous 
publications of that caſt which are daily making their 


appearance, it ſeems to be rather a growing, than ex- 
ploded doctrine there. 


ARK, or Noa#'s Axx, a floating veſſe] built by 


Noah for the preſervation of his family and the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of animals during the deluge. 

The ark has afforded ſeveral points of curious in- 
quiry among the critics and naturaliſts, relating to its 
form, capacity, materials, Cc. 

The wood whereof the ark was built is called in 
the Hebrew Gogher- auood, and in the Septuagint ſquare 
timbers. Some tranſlate the original cedar, others pine, 
others box, &c. Pelletier — cedar on account of 
its incorruptibility, and the great plenty of it in Aſia, 
whence Herodotus and Theophraſtus relate, that the 
kings of Egypt and Syria built whole flects thereof, 
inſtead of deal. 

The learned Mr Fuller, in his Miſcellanies, has ob- 
ſerved, that the wood whereof the ark was built was 
nothing but that which the Greeks call xv7=giov05, or 
the cypreſ5-tree ; for, taking away the termination, Au- 
par and gopher differ very little in ſound. This ob- 
ſervation the great Bochart has confirmed, and ſhewn 
very plainly that no country abounds ſo much with this 
wood as that part of Aſſyria which lies about Baby- 
lon. 

In what place Noah built and finiſhed his ark is no 
leſs made a matter of diſputation. But the moſt pro- 
bable opinion 1s, that it was built in Chaldea, in the 
territories of Babylon, where there was ſo great a quan- 
tity of cypreſs in the groves and gardens in Alexan- 
der's time, that that prince built a whole fleet out of 
it for want of timber. And this conjecture is confirmed 
by the Chaldean tradition, which makes Xithurus (ano- 
ther name for Noah) ſet ſail from that country. 

The dimenſions of the ark, as given by Moſes, are 
zoo cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in height; 
which ſome have thought too ſcanty, conſidering the 
number of things it was to contain; and hence an ar- 
gument has been drawn againſt the authority of the 
relation. To ſolve this difficulty many of the ancient 
fathers, and the modern critics, have been put to very 
miſerable ſhifts: But Buteo and Kircher have proved 
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| pres ys that, taking the common cubit of a 
oot and a half, the ark was abundantly ſufficient for 
all the animals ſuppoſed to be lodged in it. Snellius 
computes the ark to have been above half an acre in 
area. Father Lamy ſhews, that it was 110 feet 
longer than the church of St Mary at Paris, and 64 
feet narrower : and if ſo, it muſt have been longer than 
St Paul's church in London, from weſt to eaſt, and 
broader than that church is high in the inſide, and 54 
feet of our meaſure in height ; and Dr Arbuthnot com- 
putes it to have been 81062 tuns. | 

The things contained in it were, beſides eight per- 
ſons of Noah's family, one pair of every ſpecies of un- 
clean animals, and ſeven pair of every ſpecies of clean 
animals, with proviſions for them all during the whole 
year. The former appears, at firſt view, almoſt in- 
finite; but if we come to a calculation, the number of 
ſpecies of animals will be found much leſs than is ge- 
nerally imagined, not amounting to an hundred ſpe- 
cies of 2 nor to two hundred of birds; out 
of which, in this caſe, are excepted ſuch animals as 
can live in the water. Zoologiſts uſually reckon but 
an hundred and ſeventy ſpecies in all; and biſhop Wil- 
kins ſhews that only 72 of the quadruped kind need- 
ed a place in the ark. 

By the deſcription Moſes gives of the ark, it ap- 
pears to have been divided into three ſtories, each ten 
cubits or 15 feet high; and it is agreed on, as moſt 
probable, that the loweſt ſtory was for the beaſts, the 
middle for the food, and the upper for the birds, with 
Noah and his family; each ſtory being ſubdivided in- 
to different apartments, ſtalls, &c. though Joſephus, 
Philo, and other commentators, add a kind of fourth 
ſtory under all the reſt; being, as it were, the hold of 
the veſſel, to contain the ballait and receive the filth 
and faces of ſo many animals: but F. Calmet thinks, 
that what is here reckoned a ftory, was no more than 
what is called the Ace of ſhips, and ſerved only for a 
conſervatory of freſh water. Drexelius makes 300 a- 
partments ; F. Fournier, 333; the anonymous author 
of the Queſtions on Geneſis, 400; Buteo, 'Tempora- 
rius, Arias Montanus, Hoſtus, Wilkins, Lamy, and 
others, ſuppoſe as many partitions as there were differ- 
ent ſorts of animals. Pelletier makes only 72, viz. 

6 for the birds, and as many for the beaſts. His rea- 
on is, that if we ſuppoſe a greater number, as 333 or 
400, each of the eight in the ark muſt have 
had 37, 41, or 50 ſtalls to attend and cleanſe daily, 
which he thinks impoſſible to have been done. But 
it is obſerved, that there is not much in this: to di- 
miniſh the number of ſtalls without a diminution of a— 
nimals is vain; it being perhaps more difficult to take 
care of 300 animals in 72 ſtalls than in 300. As to 
the number of animals contained in the ark, Buteo 
computes that it could not be equal to 500 horſes ; he 
even reduces the whole to the dimenſions of 56 pair of 
oxen, F. Lamy enlarges it to 64 pair of oxen, or 
128 oxen ; ſo that, ſuppoſing one ox equal to two hor- 
ſes, if the ark had room tor 256 horſes, there muſt 
have been room for all the animals. But the ſame au- 
thor demonſtrates, that one floor of it would ſuffice 
for 500 horſes, allowing nine ſquare feet to a horſe. 

As to the food in the ſecond ſtory, it is obſerved 
by Buteo from Columella, that 30 or 40 pounds of 
bay ordinarily ſuffices for an ox a-day; and that a ſo- 
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lid cubit of hay, as uſually preſſed down in our hay- 
ricks, weighs about 40 pounds; ſo that a ſquare cu- 
bit of hay is more than enough for one ox in one day. 
Now, it appears, that the ſecond ſtory contained 
150,000 ſolid cubits; which divided between 206 oxen 
will afford each more hay, by two thirds, than he can 
eat in a year. Biſhop Wilkins computes all the car- 
nivorous animals equivalent, as to the bulk of their 
bodies, and their food, to 27 wolves ; and all the reſt 
to 280 beeves. For the former, he allows 1825 ſheep; 
and for the latter, 109,500 cubits of hay : all which 
will be eaſily contained in the two firſt ſtories, and a 
deal of room to ſpare. As to the third ſtory, nobody 
doubts of its being ſufficient for the fowls ; with Noah, 
his ſons, and daughters. Upon the whole, the learn- 
ed biſhop remarks, that of the two, it appears much 
more difficult to aſſign a number and bulk of neceſſa 
things to anſwer the capacity of the ark, than to find 
ſufficient room for the ſeveral ſpecies of animals alrea- 
dy known to have been there. This he attributes to 
the imperfection of our lift of animals, eſpecially thoſe 
of the unknown parts of the earth; adding, that the moſt 
expert mathematician at this day could not aſſign the 
proportion of a veſſel better accommodated to the pur- 
poſe than is here done: and hence he finally concludes, 
that the capacity of the ark, which had been made an 
objection * ſcripture, ought to be eſteemed a con- 
firmation of its divine authority; fince, in thoſe ruder 
ages, men, being leſs verſed in arts and philoſophy, 
were more obnox1ous to vulgar prejudices than now ; 
ſo that, had it been an human invention, it would have 
been contrived according to thoſe wild apprehenſions 
which ariſe from a confated and general view of thin 
as much too big as it had been repreſented too little. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that, beſides the places re- 
quiſite for the beaſts and birds, and their proviſions, 
there was room required for Noah to lock up houſe- 
hold utenſils, the inſtruments of huſbandry, grains and 
ſeeds to ſow the earth with after the deluge ; for which 
purpoſe it is thought that he might ſpare room in the 
third tory for 36 cabbins, beſides a kitchen, a hall, 
four chambers, and a ſpace about 48 cubits in length 
to walk in, 

Ark of the covenant, a ſmall cheſt or coffer, three 
feet nine inches in length, two feet three inches in 
breadth, and two feet three inches in height, in which 
were contained the golden pot that had manna, and 
Aaron's rod, and the tables of the covenant. This cof- 
fer das made of ſhittim-wood, and was covered with 
the mercy-ſeat, which was of ſolid gold; at the two 
ends whereof were two cherubims, looking toward each 
other, with expanded wings, which, embracing the 
whole circumference of the mercy- ſeat, met on each ſide 
in the middle. The whole, according to the Rabbins, 
was made out of the ſame maſs, without joining any 
of the parts by folder. Here it was that the Sche- 


chinah or Divine Preſence reſted, both in the tabernacle 


and in the temple, and was viſtbly ſeen in the appear- 
ance of a cloud over it; and from hence the Divine 
oracles were given out by an audible voice, as often as 
God was confated in the behalf of his people. 

ARK LOW, a ſea- port town of Ireland, in the county 
of Wicklow, and province of Leinſter. W. Long. 6. 15. 
N. Lat. 52. 5 5. 


ARLES, a city of Provence, in France, ſeated on 


1 


AR M 
the eaſt ſide of the Rhone, on a hill, whoſe declivity is 


towards the north. 
celebrated for its antiquities, both within and without 
the city. Thoſe of which any remains are now to 
be ſeen are the amphitheatre, the obeliſk, the Elyſian 
Fields, the ſepulchres, columns with their capitals, buſts, 
pedeſtals, aqueducts, with ſome remains of the capitol, 
and the temples of their gods. The other ancient mo- 
numents are entirely deſtroyed. Under the amphithe- 
atre, in 1651, they found the ſtatue of Venus, which 
was worſhipped by this city; and has been fince car- 
ried to the caſtle of Verſailles. It is a maſter-piece 
which will always be admired by connoiſſeurs. 

The amphitheatre is one of the moſt remarkable pieces 
of antiquity; it was built by the Romans, but the time 
is unknown, though ſome ſay by Julius Cæſar. It is 
of an oval form, and about four hundred yards in cir- 
cumference, and the front is thirty-four yards in height. 
The middle, called the Arena, is a hundred and forty- 
two yards wide, and a hundred and four broad. The 
porticos or piazzas are three ſtories, built with ſtone of 
a prodigious ſize. Each of them conſiſts, of ſixty ar- 
ches, which {till remain; and the walls are of a ſurpri- 
ſing thickneſs, but gone to decay. 

The obeliſk is the only one of this kind to be ſeen in 
France. It ſeems to be one of the forty brought from 
Egypt to Rome, becauſe it is of the ſame oriental gra- 
nite with them. They are generally full of hierogly- 

hic characters; but this is quite ſmooth. In 1675, 
it was found in a private garden near the walls of the 
city, not far from the Rhone. It conſiſts of one piece; 
and is fifty- two feet high, and ſeven in diameter at the 
baſe. It is now ſupported with four lions made of 
bronze; and on the top a blue ball is placed, with the 
arms of France, and over that a ſun. 

The Pagans burying-place, called the Ehyſan Fields, 
is without the city, upon an agreeable hill, divided into 
two parts. The firſt, called Moulaires, has very few 
tombs, they having been broken to build the walls of 
gardens, which are made in that place. The ſecond, 
called Eliſcamp, contains a great number. "Thoſe of 
the Pagans have the letters D. M. which ſignifies 
Diis Manibus. Thoſe of the Chriſtians have a croſs. 
Pieces of coin of gold, filver, and bronze, are found 
here; as alſo urns, lamps, and cups, without number. 

Here is a royal academy of ſciences, conſiſting of 
thirty members, who mult be natives, gentlemen, and 
inhabitants of the city. It enjoys the ſame privileges 
as that at Paris. Arles is ſurrounded with marſhy land, 
which renders the air full of vapours, and makes it not 
very wholeſome. Long. 4. 48. E. Lat. 43. 40. 

ARLEUR, an ancient town of the Netherlands, 
in Cambreſis, with a caſtle, It was taken by the French 
in 1645, and retaken by the allies in 1711; but the 
French got poſſeſſion again the ſame month. E. Long. 
3. 16. N. Lat. 59. 17. ; 

ARLON, an ancient town of the Netherlands, for- 
merly a ſtrong place, but now diſmantled. It belongs 
to the houſe of Auſtria. E. Long. 15. 50. Lat. 49. 4. 

ARM, a part of the human body, terminating at one 
end in the ſhoulder, and at the other in the hand“. *# See Are 

Ak u, among ſportſmen, is applied to a horſe, when, , 82 4% 
by preſſing down his head, he endeavours to defend him- Ke. 
ſelf againſt the bit, to prevent his being checked by it. 

Arm, in geography, implies a branch of the ſea, 
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Armacales — diſtanoe into the land. | 
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ACALES, a river of Babylon, (Abydenus) ; 
called Foſſa Regia, the Royal Trench, or Cut (Polybius 
the Royal River, er 3 Almarchur, (iy), 
Naarmalcha, (Ammian); a factitious channel, or cut, 
made by Nebuchadanoſor, and a horn or branch of the 
Euphrates, (Abydenus). The Euphrates naturally di- 
vides into two channels, one paſſing through Babylon, 
the other through Seleucia, and then falls into the Ti- 

ris: the factitious channel between theſe two is the 
Royal River; which mixes with the Tigris, a great 
deal lower down than Seleucia, at Apamea, (Ptolemy). 

ARMADA, a Spaniſh term, ſignifying a fleet of 
men of war, as armadilla does a ſquadron.— The arma- 
da, which attempted to invade England in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, is famous in hiſtory. 

ARMADILLO, in zoology, a ſynonime of the da- 
ſypus. See DAsvyus. 

ARMAGH, a county of Ireland, bonnded by 
Louth on the ſouth ; Lough-neagh, on the north ; 
Tyrone and Monaghan, on the weſt ; and Down, in 
part, on the eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by the 
river Newry. It is in length 32 miles, in breadth 173 
and is divided into five baronies, containing about 
170,620 acres. Both the air and foil are good, e- 
ſpecially the latter, which is ſaid to be the richeſt in 
Ireland; only there is a certain tract in it called the 
Fewes, that is, hilly and barren. The members it ſends 
to parliament are (ix, viz. two for the city of Armagh, 
two for the county, and two for the borough of Charle- 
mont. 

Armagh, ſtanding near the river Kalin, gives name 
to the county, and is the ſee of the primate of all Ire- 
land. It is ſaid to have been founded by St Patrick 
in the fifth century; and in 1142, it was conſtituted 
an archbiſhoprick, together with Dublin, Caſhel, and 
Tuam, by cardinal Papyreo, with the conſent of the 
king, dukes, biſhops, abbots, and ſtates of Ireland. 
This Papyreo was ſent into Ireland by Pope Eugenius, 
to reform the abuſes that had crept into the church- 
diſcipline of that country. Here was anciently a fa- 
mous monaſtery built by St Columbo, or Columbanus, 
about the year 610. This town was firſt ſubjected to 
the Engliſh by John de Courcy ; but afterwards en- 
tirely deſtroyed by 'Tir Oen, or O'Neal, in Queen E- 
lizabeth's time. However, it was afterwards reco- 
vered, rebuilt, and garriſoned by the Engliſh. 

ARMAGNAC, a province of Guienne, in France, 
55 miles in length, and 40 in breadth ; bounded on 
the eaſt by the river Garonne, on the ſouth by Bigor- 
re and Bearn, on the weſt by Gaſcony, and on the 
north by Condomois and Agenois : Auch is the capi- 
tal town. It is fertile in corn and wine, and carries 
on a conſiderable trade in brandy, wool, and bon- 
chretien pears, which are excellent. 

ARMED, in the ſea- language. A croſs- bar ſhot, 
is ſaid to be armed, when ſome rope-yarn or the like 
18 rolled about the end of the iron-bar, which runs 
through the ſhot. 

AxrMED, in heraldry, is uſed when the horns, feet, 
beak, or talons, of any beaſt or bird of prey, are of a 
different colour from the reſt of their body. 

Armep-Ship, a veſſel occaſionally taken into the 
ſervice of the government in time of war, and em- 


ployed to guard ſome particular coaſt, or attend on a 
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fleet, 


cer of the navy, who has the rank of maſter and com- 
mander. All ſhips of this ſort are upon the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the King's loops, having a lieutenant, maſler, 
purier, ſurgeon, &c. 

ARMENE, or Ax MIVA, anciently a hamlet of Pa- 
phlagonia, (Ptolemy). 'The inhabitants encompailed it 
with a wall, becauſe of the coldneſs of the place, ima- 
gining by that means to render it warmer. But this 
proving ineffectual, gave riſe to the proverb Armenc: 
muro cingere, uſed to expreſs ſome egregious folly. 

ARMENTA, a country of Aſia, anciently divided 
into Armenia Major and Minor. Armenia Major, ac- 
cording to Strabo, was bounded on the ſouth by mount 
Taurus, which ſeparated it from Meſopotamia; on the 
eaſt, by the two Medias ; on the north, by Iberia and 
Albania, or rather that part of mount Caucaſus which 
ſurrounds them both; and on the weſt, by Armenia 
Minor, or the mountains Paryadres, ſome Pontic na- 
tions, and the Euphrates. The moſt conſiderable ci- 
ties were Artaxata, Tigranocerta, and Thedoſiopolis. 
Armenia Minor was bounded on the eaſt by the 
Euphrates; on the ſouth, by mount Taurus, which ſe— 
pro it from Cilicia ; on the welt*and north, by a 
ong chain of mountains called in different places Mons 
Scordiſcus, Amanus, and Antitaurus, by which it was 
ſeparated from Cappadocia, 

Whence this tract received the name of Armenia is 
not determined. The Greeks ſuppoſe it to be fo called 
from one Armenus, who attended Jaſon in the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and afterwards ſettled in this coun- 
try. Others, transforming Armenia into Aramia, de- 
rive its name from Aram the ſon of Shem, or from one 
of the kings of Armenia bearing that name. Bochart 
imagines it to be a contraction or compound of Aar, 
a "; word ſignifying a mountain, and Mini fig- 
nifying metal, and which was the name of a province 
of Armenia mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah. 

Herodotus derives the ancient Armenians from the 
Phrygians, by reaſon that ſeveral Phrygian words were 
crept into the ancient Armenian language. But Strebo 
reckons them to have been originally Syrians, whick 
Bochart looks upon to be the mott probable opinion. 

Armenia is ſaid to have been very early advanced to 
the honour of a kingdom. Beroſus makes one Sythe 
the firſt founder of this monarchy, whoſe ſucceſſor Bar- 
danes, he ſays, was driven out by Ninus king of Al- 
ſyria. Plutarch mentions one Araxcs king of Armenia, 
who in a war with the Perſians, being aſſured of ſuc- 
ceſs by an oracle, provided he ſacrifieed his two daugh- 
ters, cauſed the two daughters of one Mieſalcus, a no- 
bleman of his court, to be ſacrificed in their ſtead, 
flattering himſelf that he thereby complied with the 
oracle. Put Miefalcus did not fail to revenge the death 
of his own daughters by putting the king's two daugh- 
ters to death, and purſued himſelf fo cloſely, that he 
was drowned in attempting to ſwim acroſs the Araxcs, 
which was then called Helms. X 

The Armenians were in proceſs of time ſubdued by 
the Medes, to whom Aſtyages made them tributaries, 
but allowed them to be governed by their own kings ; 
but on the diſſolution of the Median empire by Cyrus, 
the kingdom was reduced to the form of a province, 
and they were governed by Perſian pretecrs er heute- 

nauts. 


She is therefore armed and equipped in all re- Armene, 
ſpects like a ſhip of war, and commanded by an offi- Armen 
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Alexander the Great, Armenia fell into the hands of 
the Macedonians; to whom it continued ſubject till the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus the Great. This 
prince having appointed two prefects called Zadriades 
and Artaxias to govern Armenia, they excited the peo- 
ple to a revolt, and cauſed themſelves to be proclaim- 
ed kings of the provinces over which they preſided. 
Antiochus being then very young, they were attended 
with ſucceſs beyond their expectation ; which encou- 
raged them to attempt the enlargement of their tern- 
tories. Accordingly, invading the neighbouring coun- 
tries, they took from the Medes the N of Caſ- 
piana, Phaunitis, and Baſoropida; from the Iberians, 
Chorzena and Gogorena on the other ſide of the Cy- 
rus; from the Chalybes and Moſſynæci, the provin- 
ces of Pareneta and Herexena, which bordered on Ar- 
menia Minor, f 

On this occaſion, the abovementioned diviſion of the 
kingdom into Armenia Major and Minor firſt took 
place. Artaxias became king of Armenia Major, and 
7Z,adriades of Armenia Minor; and this diſtinction ſub- 
lifts even at this day. | 

By whom Artaxias was ſucceeded is not known; 
neither have we any account of the tranſactions of his 
reign, farther than that Antiochus led a powerful army 
againſt him and Zadriades, but without being able to 
recover a ſingle province. Upon this, he concluded a 
peace, deſigning to fall upon them at a proper oppor- 
tunity; but they having entered into alliance with the 
Romans, by that means ſecured themſelves in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their kingdom. After this, Artaxias was de- 
feated and taken priſoner by Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
but, ſome how or other, ſeems to have been reſtored 
to his kingdom. 

From this time we meet with a chaſm in the Arme- 
nian hiſtory for 70 years; during which all we know 
is, that Tigranes, the king's ſon, was delivered up as 
an hoſtage to the Parthians ; from whence it is plain, 
that the Armenians had been carrying on an unſuc- 
ceſsful war with that nation. On the news of his fa- 
ther's death, however, the Parthians ſet the young 
king at liberty, having firlt obliged him to give up a 
conſiderable part of his kingdom by way of ranſom. 

Tigranes, being thus reftored to his father's king- 
dom, was prevailed upon in the beginning of his reign 
to enter into an alliance with Mithridates Eupator a- 

ainſt the Romans, whoſe power began to give jealouſy 
to all the princes of Aſia. One of the articles of this 
treaty was, that Mithridates ſhould have the cities and 
conquered countries, and Tigranes the captives and 
plunder. In conſequence of this, Tigranes was to in— 
vade Cappadocia, which he had lately been obliged, 
by a decree of the ſenate of Rome, to give up to 
Ariobarzanes. But before either of the princes took 
the field, a marriage was ſolemnized with all poſſible 
magnificence between Tigranes and Cleopatra the 
daughter of Mithridates. 

Immediately after the nuptials, Tigranes ſet out on 
his intended expedition; and Ariobarzanes, on the firſt 
news of his march, abandoned his kingdom and fled to 
Rome. Thus Tigranes, without fighting a ſtroke, 
enriched himſelf with the booty, and then proclaimed 
Ariarathes, Mithridates's ſon, king of Cappadocia, to 
the univerſal ſatis faction of the people. 
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In the mean time the Syrians, being harraſſed with Armen; 
a long and inteſtine war of the Seleucide, invited Ti. — 


nes to come and take poſſeſſion of their country; 
which he accordingly did, and kept it for 18 years, till 
he was driven out by Pompey, and Syria reduced to 
the form of a Roman province. Encouraged by this 
ſucceſs, he next invaded Armenia Minor ; defeated and 
killed king Artanes, who oppoſed him with a conſi- 
derable army ; and in one campaign made himſelf maſter 
of the whole kingdom. From Armenia Minor he 
marched againſt the Afiatic Greeks, the Adiabenians, 
the Aſſyrians, and the Gordians, carrying all before 
him, and obliging the people wherever he came to 
acknowledge him ſovereign. From this ſecond expe- 
dition he returned home loaded with booty, which he 
ſoon after inereaſed by the ſpoils of Cappadocia, inva- 
ding that kingdom a ſecond time at the inſtance of 
Mithridates, who had been obliged by the Romans to 
withdraw his forces from thence. From Cappadocia 
Tigranes, b«fides other booty, brought back into Ar- 
menia no fewer chan zoo, ooo captives, having ſurroun- 
ded the country with his numerous forces in ſuch a man- 
ner that none could eſcape. Theſe, together with the 
priſoners he had taken in his two firſt expeditions, he. 
employed in building the city of Tigranocerta, which 
they afterwards peopled. 
In the mean time Mithridates, who had concluded 
a peace with the Romans for no other end than to gain 
time, ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Tigranes, inviting kim 
to enter into a ſecond alliance againſt the common 
enemy. This he at firſt declined; but in the end was 
prevailed upon by his wife Cleopatra to ſend him con- 
fiderable ſupplies, though he never came heartily inte 
the war, not caring to provoke the Romans, who on 
their part kept fair with him, taking no notice for the 
preſent of the ſupplies he had ſent Mithridates. That 
unfortunate prince, being ſoon after defeated by Lu- 
cullus, was forced to fly for ſhelter into Armenia, where 
he met with a very cold reception from his ſon-in-law, 
who would neither fee him, treat with him, nor own 
him as his relation: however, he promiſed to protect his 
perſon, and allowed him in one of his caftles a princely 
retinue, and a table ſuitable to his former condition, 
Though this total overthrow of Mithridates might 
have opened the eyes of Tigranes, and made him oppoſe 
with all his might the growing power of the Romans, 
he fooliſhly left them to finiſh their conqueſt of Pon- 
tus, while he marched at the head of a very numerous 
army againſt the Parthians, with a deſign to recover 
from them the dominions they had formerly extorted 
from him before they ſet him at liberty. Theſe he 
eaſily retook ; and, not ſatisfied with what formerly be- 
longed to him, he added to them all Meſopotamia, the 
countries that lay about Ninus and Arbela, and the 
fruitful province of Migdonia; the Parthians, tho? 
at that time a mighty people, flying every where be- 
fore him. From 74 Tigranes marched into 
Syria to quell a rebellion which had been raiſed by 
Cleopatra ſurnamed Selene, who, after the death of her 
huſband Antiochus Pius, reigned jointly with her ſons 
in that part of Syria which > woe had not ſeized on. 
The malcontents were quickly reduced; and the queen 
herſelf was taken priſoner, and confined to the caſtle of 
Seleucia, where ſhe was ſoon after put to death by the 
king's order. From Syria Tigranes paſſed into Phœ- 
Nice, 
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part, ſpreading far and wide the terror of his arms, 
inſomuch that all the princes of Aſia, except thoſe 
who were in alliance with the Romans, either in per- 
ſon, or by their deputies, ſubmitted and paid homage 
to the conqueror. 

The king, having now ſubdued all Syria to the 
borders of Egypt, and being elated with a long courſe 
of victories and proſperous events, began to look upon 
himſelf as far above the level of other crowned heads. 
He afſumed the title of Xing of kings, and had many 
kings CE upon him as menial fervants, He ne- 
ver appeared on horſeback without the attendance of 
four kings dreſſed in livery, who run by his horſe ; 
and when he gave anſwers to the nations that-applied 
to him, the ambaſſadors ſtood on either ſide the throne 
with their hands claſped together, that attitude being 
of all others then accounted among the orientals the 

reateſt acknowledgment of — and ſervitude. 
In the midſt of all this haughtineſs, however, he was 
unexpectedly viſited by an ambaſſador from Lucullus 
the Roman general, who without any ceremony told 
him, that he was come to demand Mithridates king of 
Pontus, who had taken refuge in his dominions, and, 
in caſe of his refuſal, to declare war againſt him. Not- 
withſtanding his high opinion of himſelf, Tigranes re- 
turned a mild anſwer to this meſſage: in which, how- 
ever, he refuſed to deliver up his father-in-law ; and 
being highly provoked at Lucullus for not giving him 
the title of Xing of kings in his letter, he did not fo 
much as beſtow upon him the title of general, in his 
anſwer. In the mean time, being informed that Zar- 
bienus king of the Gordians had entered into a pri- 
vate alliance with the Romans, he put him, his wife, 
and children, to death; and then, returning into Arme- 


nia, received with the greateft pomp imaginable his 


father-in-law Mithridates, whom to that time he had 
not admitted into his preſence, though he had reſided 
a year and eight months in his dominions. They had 
ſeveral private conferences; and at laſt Mithridates was 
ſent back to Pontus with 10,000 horſe, to raiſe there 
what diſturbances he could. 

Lucullus, on the other hand, hearing the king's re- 
ſolution to protect Mithridates, immediately began his 
march for Armenia, at the head of only two legions of 
foot and 3000 horſe, having left 6000 men in Pontus 
to keep that country quiet. Having paſſed the Eu- 
phrates without oppoſition, he detached two parties; 
one to beſiege a city where he heard that Tigranes's 
treaſure and concubines were kept; and the other un- 
der Sextilius, to block up Tigranocerta, in order to 
draw the king to a battle. But Tigranes, after ha- 
ving put to death the ſcout that brought him the firſt 
intelligence of the approach of the Romans, made to- 
wards Mount Taurus, which he had appointed for the 
place of the general rendezvous. 'The Roman general 


then diſpatched Murzna in purſuit of the king ; who 


having overtaken him in a narrow paſs, defeated him, 
and, beſides all the baggage, carried off a great many 
priſoners, the king himſelf having fled in the beginning 
of the ſkirmiſh. River this, he Eat out ſeveral parties 
to ſcour the country, in order to prevent the innumer- 
able forces of Tigranes from joining into one body. 
This, however, he was not able to effect: Tigranes 
was joined by ſuch numbers of Gordians, Medes, A- 
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diabenians, Albanians, Iberians, &c. that, before he Armeniz. 


left Mount Taurus, his army conſiſted, according to 
Plutarch, of 150,000 foot armed cap-a-pee, 435,000 
Pioneers, 20,000 archers and flingers, and 55,000 
horſe. . 

Lucullus was ſo far from being diſmayed at this 
formidable army, that the only fear he had was leſt 
the king ſhould follow the advice of Mithridates, which 
was not to engage the Romans, but, by ravaging the 
country, diſtreſs them for want of proviſions. In or- 
der to draw him to a battle, therefore, he formed the 
ſiege of Tigranocerta, imagining that 'Tigranes would 
never ſuffer that fine city ti & taken without makin 
any attempt to relieve it. hie event fully anſwered his 
expectations: Tigranes having called a council of war, 
it was — = reſolved to attack the Romans; 
and Taxiles, whom Mithridates ſent to diſſuade the 
king from venturing a battle, was in danger of loſing 
his Fiead on account of the advice he gave. The Ro- 
man general, finding Tigranes diſpoſed to come to an 
engagement, left Murzna with 6000 men to carry on 
the ſiege, while he himſelf marched againſt the king's 
vaſt army with only 10,000 men, according to ſome, 
and the higheſt computations make them no more than 
18,000. The Romans were at firſt greatly diſheartened; 
but being encouraged by Lucullus, they immediately 
broke the Armenian army, who betook themſelves to 
flight almoſt at the firſt onſet. 'The Romans purſued 
them till night, making a moſt terrible ſlaughter. 
Plutarch informs us, that of the Armenians 100,000 
foot were killed, and that very few of the cavalry e- 
ſcaped ; whereas of the Romans only five men were 
killed, and 100 wounded. Antiochus the philoſopher, 
mentioning this battle, ſays, that the ſun never beheld 
the like ; and Livy, that the Romans never fought at 
ſuch a diſadvantage ; the conquerors not amounting to 
a twentieth part of the conquered. Tigranes in his 
flight having met with his ſon in as forlorn a condition 
as himſelf, reſigned to him his royal robes and diadem, 
defiring him to ſhift for himſelf and fave thoſe royal 
enſigns. The young prince delivered them to a truſty 
friend, who, being taken by the Romans, conſigned 
them to Lucullus. 

While the king was making his eſcape after this ter- 
rible overthrow, he was met by Mithridates, who was 
marching to his aſſiſtance at the head of a conſiderable 
army. The king of Pontus cheered up his ſon-in-law 
as well as he could, and encouraged him to continue 
the war; adviſing him, inſtead of fruitleſsly bewailing 
the preſent diſaſter, to rally his troops, raiſe new ſup- 
plies, and renew the war, not queſtioning but that in 
another campaign he might repair all the loſſes he had 
ſuſtained : but while the two Kings were conſulting 
upon theſe matters, Lucullus made himſelf maſter of 
Tigranocerta. From this city hemarched into the ſmall 
kingdom of Gordyene, where he celebrated, with the 
utmoſt pomp, the obſequies of king Zarbienus, whom 
Tigranes had put to death, lighting the funeral pile 
with his own hands. In this kingdom, belides im- 
menſe ſums of gold and ſilver, he met with ſuch ſtore 
of proviſions as enabled him to carry on the war without 
putting the republic to any charge. 

The two kings, having levied new forces, appointed 


their troops to rendezvous in the ſpacious plains on the 


other ſide of Mount Taurus; whereupon Lucullus, lea- 
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Armeria: ving Gordyene, and paſſing by Mount Taurus, en- 


camped cloſe by the enemy. Several ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pened for ſome time between the two armies without 
any conſiderable advantage; but Lucullus could by no 
means draw them to a general engagement. Upon this, 
he decamped, as if he deligned to march, to Artaxata 
and lay fiege to that place, where Tigranes had left 
his wife and children, with great part of his treaſures. 
He had ſcarce formed his camp when the enemy ap- 
peared, and fat down cloſe by him. Lucullus did not 
allow them to fortify their camp, but immediately at- 
tacked them, and having put them to flight after a 
faint reſiſtance, purſued them all night with great 
ſlaughter, took moſt of the chief 22 priſoners, 
and returned the next day loaded with booty. 

The Roman ſoldiers now, finding the cold very ſe- 
vere, though it was no later in the year than the au- 
tumnal equinox, requeſted their general to allow them 
to retire into winter- quarters. This requeſt he rejected 
with indignation; upon which they mutinied. Lu— 
eullus did all he could to perſuade them to continue in 
their duty, and prevailed ſo far that they conſented to 
lay ſiege to Nifibis in hopes of booty. This place they 
took; and Lucullus, to the great ſatisfaction of his 
troops, took up his winter - quarters there. The next 
year, however, his forces again mutinied, accuſin 
him of amaſſing immeuſe wealth for himſelf, and 
throwing their empty purſes at his feet, told him, that 
as he enriched himſelf alone, he might carry on the 
war by himſelf. He endeavoured to appeaſe them as 
much as poſſible ; but the ſedition being fomented by 
a party who favoured Pompey the great, at that time 
aſpiring to the command of Lucullus' army, the latter 
found himſelf obliged to fit ſtill and ſee Mithridates and 
Tigranes over-run Cappadocia, and recover all Armenia 
— great part of Pontus. Ihey would have gained 
much greater advantages, had not a ſon of Tigranes 
taken arms againſt his father, and obliged him to di- 
vide his troops. The father and ſon coming to a 
pitched battle, the latter was defeated, and forced to 
ſave himſelf in Parthia, where he perſuaded Phrahates, 
king of that country, to aſſiſt him with a numerous 
army againſt his father. Phrahates having laid ſiege 
to Artaxata, Tigranes the elder was obliged to hide 
himſelf in the mountainous parts of his kingdom; upon 
which the king of Parthia returned home. Of this 
Tigranes the a being appriſed, he immediately 
abandoned the faſtneſſes of the mountains; and, fallin 
upon his ſon at Artaxata, diſperſed the rebels wit 
great ſlaughter, and entered his metropolis in triumph. 
Tigranes the ſon fled firit to Mithridates ; but finding 
him reduced to great ſtraits, having been overcome a 
few days before, with the loſs of 40,000 men, by Pom- 
pey, he went over to the Romans, and led them into 
Armenia againſt his father as an ally of Mithridates. 

Tigranes, being now quite diſpirited, and unable to 
make head againit the Romans, reſolved at once to 
ſubmit. Accordingly he waited on Pompey in his 
camp, and having delivered his ſword to two lictors, 
proſtrated himſelf before him, and laid his diadem at 
his feet. Pompey, however, gave him a gracious re- 
ception, reſtored him the kingdom of Armenia, but 
fined him of 6000 talents for making war on the Ro- 
man people without cauſe. As the king had appealed 
to the Roman general for juſtice againk his ſoo, Pom- 
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pey heard both parties the next day, and made the fon Armeri, 
governor of Gordyene and Sophene ; but the treaſure ——— 
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that were kept in the latter he adjudged to the father, 
becauſe without them he could not pay the fine. The 
ſon, being thus diſappointed, endeavoured firſt to make 
his eſcape, and afterwards, by gs meſſengers, ſo. 
licited the inhabitants not to deliver up the treaſures to 
his father. This being taken very much amiſs by 


Pompey, he cauſed him to be kept in irons; and even 


then he found means to ſtir up Phrahates king of Par- 
thia, whoſe daughter he had married, againſt the Ro- 
mans, and to form a conſpiracy 22 his father's life; 
whereupon Pompey ſent him in chains to Rome, where 
he was kept priſoner in the houſe of L. Flavius a ſe- 
nator, till the tribuneſhip of P. Clodius, who, being 
bribed with a large ſum of money, ſet him at liberty 
in ſpite of Pompey and the ſenate. ä 

Tigranes being now thoroughly humbled, willingly 
yielded to the 1 Cappadocia, Syria, Cilicia, 
and that part of Phœnice which he poſſeſſed, content- 
ing himſelf with his paternal kingdom; and not only 
paid the fine laid upon him, but made large preſents 
to Pompey, and all the officers of his army, which 
procured him the title of the friend and ally of the Ro- 
man people. He afterwards entered into a war with 
Phrahates king of Parthia, by whom he was overcome, 
and would have been driven out of his kingdom, had 
not a peace been brought about by the mediation of 
Pompey. He ever a cultivated a {tri friendſhip 
with the Romans ; inſomuch that he not only refuſed 
to receive Mithridates, who fled to him after he had 
been routed by Pompey near Mount Stella, but even 
offered a reward-of 100 talents to any one that would 
put him to death. His ſecond ſon alſo, by name Sa- 
riaſter, took up arms againſt him; but, by the aſſiſtance 
of the Romans, that rebellion was ſoon quelled. He 
died in the 85* year of his age; and was ſucceeded by 
his fon Artuaſdes, called by Joſephus Artabazes, by 
Oroſius Artabanes, and by others Artoadiftes. 

From this time to the time of Trajan Armenia was 
governed by its own kings; but as they were plainly 
vaſſals to the Romans, though they did not take that 
title till the reign of the emperor Nero, their hiſtory falls 
to be conſidered under that of the Romans. 

By Trajan the kingdom of Armenia Major was re- 
duced to the form of a Roman province; but it ſoon 
recovered its liberty, and was again governed by its 
own kings in the reigns of Conſtantine the Great, and 
his ſucceſſor, to whom the kings of Armenia were feu- 
datories. In the reign of Juſtin II. the Saracens ſub- 
dued and held it till the irruption of the Turks, who 
poſſeſſed themſelves of this kingdom, and gave it the 
name of Turcomania. The Turks, after the reduction 
of Armenia, invaded Perſia, and other countries ſub- 
ject to the emperors of the eaſt ; which gave the Ar- 
menians an opportunity of ſhaking off the Turkiſh 
yoke, and ſetting up kings of their own, by whom 
they were governed till the country was again ſubdued 
by Occadan, or, as ſome ſtyle him, Heccata, the ſon 
of Cingis, and firſt cham of the Tartars. Neither was 
the conqueſt of Armenia by the Tartars ſo abſolute as 
to extirpate the race of their kings; ſeeing we read of 


Haithon, ſurnamed the Armenian, reigning ſome time 


after, and going in perſon to treat with Mongo, the 
great cham of Tartary, of the concerns of his king- 
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dom; and in our chronicles we find mention made of 


Leo king of Armenia, who, in the reign of Richard II. 


came into England to ſue for aid againſt the Turks, by 
whom he had been driven from his kingdom. In the 
year 1472 of the Chriſtian zra, Uſſan Caſſanes king of 
Armenia ſucceeding to the crown of Perſia, made . 
menia a province of that empire; in which ſtate it con- 
tinued till the year 1522, when it was ſubdued by Se- 
lim II. and made a province of the "Turkiſh empire. 
Some ſay, that Selim I. reduced it on his return from 
Perlia, where he had gained a complete victory over 
the great Sophi Iſmael. But Sanſovin aſſures us, that 
in the reign of Selim I. who died in 1520, both the 
Leſſer and Greater Armenia had their own kings; and 
adds, that Selim cauſed the head of the king of the 
Leſſer Armenia to be cut off and ſent to Venice, as a 
mark of his victory, We read no where elfe of any 
kings of Armenia after it became a province of Perſia. 
Be that as it will, the Turkiſh annals cited by Calvi- 
fus inform us, that Selim II. conquered Armenia in 
1522, ſince which time it has ever continued ſubject to 
the Turks, except the eaſtern party, which the Perfians 
are maſters of to this day. 

Concerning Armenia Minor we find very little re- 
corded, except what has been already mentioned, and 
what falls under the Roman hiſtory, It was made a 
Roman province by Veſpaſian, continued fo till the 
diviſion of the empire, when it was ſubjected to the 
emperors of the eaſt; and, on the decline of their power, 
was ſubdued firſt by the Perſians, and afterwards by 
the Turks, who gave it the name of Genech, and have 
kept it ever ſince. 

This country is {till divided into the Great and Small. 
Great Armenia comprehends what is now called Tur- 
comania. It has Georgia on the north, from which 
it is ſeparated by high mountains ; the river Euphra- 
tes on the weſt; Diarbeker, Curdiſtan, and Aderbi- 
jan, on the ſouth ; and Shirvan on the eaſt. The chief 
towns in that part of Armenia belonging to Turky are, 
Arzum the capital, near the ſprings of the Euphrates, 
a large city, and a great thoroughfare for the caravans 
between Turky and Perſia; Kara, a ſtrong city, head 
of the government of the ſame name; Bayazid, a re- 
public of Hurds, near mount Ararat ; Baha, another 
republic of the ſame; and Van or Wan, on the lake 
Van, the head of a government of the ſame name; with 
other towns of leſs note. That part of Armenia ſub- 
je& to Perſia is chiefly contained in the province of 
Aran, in which are ſeveral fine towns; as, Erivan or 
Rivan, the capital of the whole; Ganjals, one of the 
fineſt cities in Perſia, in the north of the province, 
near the Kur; Kapan, on the ſouth fide, near the Aras; 
be ſides Nakchivan, Aſtabad Julſa, Ordabad, Baylakan 
or Pilkan, on the Aras; Berdah and Shilkah on the 
Kur. 

The country in general is full of mountains and val- 
leys, lakes, and rivers; particularly the country about 


the three churches, near Erivan, is admirably fine, being 


full' of rivulets, which render it extremely fruitful. 
Befides great quantities of all forts of grain, here are 
fields of a prodigious extent covered with tobacco: 
but it is not a native of the place, though ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be the terreſtial paradiſe ; for it all came 
originally from America. The reſt of the country pro- 
duces rice, cotton, flax, melons, and grapes: in ſhort, 
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there is nothing wanting but olives; which is by ſome Armneniz. 
thought to prove that the ark could not reſt on mount 
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Ararat, becauſe the dove brought an olive-branch in 
her mouth, and this tree eine e a place where it 
once grew, It ſeems, however, to have been otherwiſe 
anciently; for Strabo tells us, that the olive grew in 
Gogarene, a province of Armenia. They get oil to 
burn from the ricinus, and uſe linſeed-oil in the kit · 
chen. The water-melons are as cool as ice in the hot- 
teſt day, and melt in the mouth; the beſt are produ- 
ced in the fſalt-lands, near the three churches and the 
river Aras. After rain, the ſea - ſalt lies in cryſtals up- 
on the fields, and even crackles under the feet. About 
ten miles from the three churches, in the road to Tef- 
lis, there are pits or quarries of foſſile ſalt, which yield 
enough to ſupply all Perſia, without being exhauſted ; 
they cut it into large pieces like ſtone, and each buf- 
falo carries two of them; the mountain from whence 
it is dug is nothing but a maſs of ſalt, which appears 
like a rock of ſilver, when the Tun ſhines, on the places 
not covered with earth. 

This country has been remarkable for its extreme 
cold from the remoteſt antiquity: Sir John Chardin tells 
us, that he found ice in the rivulets in the mornings 
even of the month of July. In many places, alſo, if 
they had not the convenience of watering their grounds, 
they would be almolt entirely barren. 

The Armenians are an honeſt, civil, polite people, 
ſcarce troubling themſelves about any thing elſe but 
trade, which they carry on in molt parts of the world, 
by which means they have ſpread themſelves over the 
eaſt, and alſo great part of Europe; and wherever they 
come, commerce is carried on with ſpirit and advan- 
tage. 

Ehe religion of the Armenians is the Chriſtian, of 
the Eutychian ſect: that is, they own but one nature 
in Jeſus Chriſt ; and when they ſpeak of the hypoſtati- 
cal union, that he is perfect God and perfect man with- 
out mixture. They have a high eſteem for a book they 
call the Little Goſpel, which treats of the infancy of 
Jeſus, and ſays that the Virgin Mary being pregnant, 
her ſiſter Salome accuſed her of having proſtituted her- 
ſelf; to which the Virgin anſwered, that ſhe needed 
only to lay her hand on her belly, and ſhe would know 
how ſhe came to be with child : this Salome accord- 
mply did, and fire came out of her belly, which con- 
ſumed the half her arm; upon which ſhe acknow- 
ledged her fault, and drew it back: after which it was 
— 2 by putting it to the ſame place. 

The Armenian clergy conſiſt of patriarchs, arch- 
biſhops, doctors, ſecular prieſts, and monks. The 
ſecular prieſts are not allowed to marry a ſecond time; 
and therefore they take care to chuſe young hea]- 
thy wives : they maintain themſelves and families by 
following ſome occupation, inſomuch chat they have 
hardly time to perform their eccleſiaſtical functions: 
they lie in the churches on the vigils of thoſe days they 
are obliged to officiate. | 

The Armenian monks are of the order of St Baſil; 
and every Wedneſday and Friday they eat neither fiſh, 
nor eggs, nor oil, nur any thing made of milk, and 
during Lent they live upon nothing but roots : they 
are allowed wine only on the Saturday in the Holy 
Week, and meat on the Eaſter Sunday. Beſides the 


great Lent, they have four others of eight days each, 
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which are inſtituted to prepare for the four great feſti- 
vals of the Nativity, the Aſcenſion, the Annunciation, 
and of St George; in which times they muſt not ſo 
much as ſpeak of eggs, fiſh, oil, or butter. 

The Armenians have ſeven ſacraments; baptiſm, con- 
firmation, penance, the euchariſt, extreme unction, or- 
ders, and matrimony. In baptiſm, the child is plun- 
ged three times into the water, and the ſame form of 
words that 1s uſed with us 1s repeated every time ; the 
prieſt then puts a {mall cord made with ſilk and cotton 
on the neck of the infant, and anoints his forehead, 
chin, ſtomach, arm-pits, hands, and feet, making the 
ſign of the croſs on each part. When the child is 
baptized, he is carried home by the godfather with the 
The women do not go 
to church till forty days after their delivery ; and they 
obſerve many Jewiſh cultoms. 

At the communion, to which infants of two or three 
months old are admitted, the prieſts give a piece of the 
conſecrated hoſt, ſoaked in the conſecrated wine. The 
elements are covered with a great veil, and placed in a 
cup-board near the altar, on the ſide of the goſpels. 
When the prieſt takes the chalice and pattin, he is fol- 
lowed by his deacons, and ſubdeacons, with flambeaux 
and plates of copper furniſhed with bells: in this man- 
ner, with a cenſer before him, he goes in proceſſion 
round the ſanctuary; he then ſets them on the altar, 
pronounces the words of conſecration, and turns him- 
ſelf to the people, who fall down, kiſs the earth, and 
beat their breafts : then, after taking it himſelf, he 
diſtributes the hoſt ſoaked in wine to the people. 

The Armenians ſeem to place the chicf part of their 
religion in faſtings and abſtinences : and among the 
clergy, the higher the degree, the lower they muſt 
live; inſomuch that it is ſaid the archbiſhops live on 
nothing but pulſe. They conſecrate holy water but 
once a year, at which time every one fills a pot and 
carries it home, which brings in a conſiderable revenue 
to the church, 

ARMENIACA. See Prunus. 

ARMENIAN, ſomething belonging to or produ- 
ced in Armenia: thus we ſay, Armenian bole, Arme- 
nian ſtone, Oc. See Bor, and Armenus Lapis. 

ARMENTIE RS, a ſmall handſome town of the 
Netherlands, in the county of Flanders, and diſtrict 
of Ypres. It was taken by Lewis XIV. in 1667, who 
diſmantled it; and it now belongs to the French. It 
is ſeated on the river Lis. E. Long. 3. 3. N. Lat. 50. 


o. 
F ARMENUS Laeis, Armenian ſtone, in natural hi- 
ſtory, a mineral ſubſtance, which is but improperly call- 
ed a /tone; being no other than an ochreous earth, and 
properly called b/ue ochre. It is a very valuable ſub- 
ſtance in painting, being a bright and lively blue. It 
was in ſo high eſteem as a paint among the ancients, that 
counterfeits were continually attempted to ſerve in its 
place. Theophraſtus has recorded it as a thing judged 
worthy a place in the Egyptian annals, which of their 
kings had the honour of inventing the factitious kind; 
and he tells us the genuine native ſubſtance was a thing 
of that value, that preſents were made of it to great 
perſons, and that the Phœnicians paid their tribute in 
it. —It is a very beautiful earth, of an even and regu- 
lar texture; and of a fine blue, ſometimes deeper, ſome- 
times paler, and frequently mixed with green. It is 
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ſoft, tender, and light; of an even, but ſomewhat duſty, Amis, 
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ſurface ; it adheres firmly to the tongue, and is dry, 
but not harſh to the touch. 
the fingers, and does not ſtain the hands. It is of a 
brackiſh diſagreeable taſte, and does not ferment with 
acids, It is a very ſcarce foſſil; but is found very pure, 
though in but ſmall quantities, in the mines at Goſſe- 
laer in Saxony. It is frequently found ſpotted with 
green, and ſometimes with black ; and very often is 
mixed among the green ochre, called berggruen by the 
Germans, which has thence been erroneouſly called by 
its name. See further the article Bice. 

AMIERS, a town of Hainhault, in the French Ne- 
therlands, ſeated on the river Samber. E. Lon. 3. 45. 
N. Lat. 50. 15. 

ARMIGER, a title of dignity, belonging to ſuch 
gentlemen as bear arms : and theſe are either by cur- 
teſy, as ſons of noblemen, eldeft ſons of knights, &c.; 
or by creation, ſuch as the king's ſervants, &c. See 
EsqQuire. 

ARMILLARY, in a general ſenſe, ſomething con- 
ſiſt ing of rings or circles. 

ArmiLLAary Sphere, an artificial ſphere compoſed of 
a number of circles of the mundane- ſphere, put toge- 
ther in their natural order, to eaſe and aſſiſt the ima- 
gination in conceiving the conſtitution of the heavens, 
and the motions of the celeſtial bodies. 
ſphere revolves upon its axis within a filvered horizon, 
which 1s divided into degrees, and moveable every way 
upon a braſs ſupporter. The other parts are the equi- 
noctial, zodiac, meridian, the two tropics, and the two 
polar circles, See GEOGRAPHY. 

ARMILUSTRIUM, in Roman antiquity, a feaſt 
held among the Romans, in which they ſacrificed arm- 
ed, to the ſound of trumpets. 

ARMINIANS, a religious ſect, or party, which a- 
roſe in Holland, by a ſeparation from the Calviniſts. 
They followed the doctrine of Arminius, (ſee the next 
Article); who, thinking the doctrine of Calvin, with 
regard to free - will, predeſtination, and grace, too ſe- 
vere, returned to that of the Romiſh church, and main- 
tained, that there is an univerſal grace given to all men, 
and that man is always free and at liberty to receive 
or reject grace, His colleague Gomarus, profeſſor of 
divinity in the fame univerſity, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
him; and ſtood up for a particular or ſpecial grace 
given only to thoſe who were predeſtinated or elect, 
and for a poſitive decree both of election and reproba- 
tion. At length the diſpute was brought before tlie 
ſynod of Dort, where Arminianiſm was condemned in 
form. Nevertheleſs it continued to ſpread, and the re- 
public of Holland was once in danger of being over- 
turned by it. 

The Arminians are likewiſe called Remonftrants, 
from a remonſtrance which they preſented to the States- 
Gencral in 1611, in which were laid down the chief 
articles of their faith. 

The later Arminians have carried things much far- 
ther than Arminius himſelf, and ſome of them even 
come very near to Socinianiſm. In general, they deny, 
that authority is any proof of the truth of a doctrine 
and, on this principle, they retrench abundance of things 
which have been looked upon as fundamental articles 
of religion. Many of them have quitted the doctrine 
of their maſter relating to the points of eternal elec- 
tion 
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tion and reprobation: for Epiſcopius lays it down, 
that God elects no perſon from all eternity, but only 
at the time when he is actually a believer. They ſpeak 
very ambiguouſly of the preſcience of God, which was 
the principal ſtrong hold of Arminius. They look on 
the doctrine of the Trinity as a point not neceſſary to 
ſalvation ; and they generally avoid the term /atisfac- 
rien of Chriſt. They contend for a general toleration 
of all thoſe who profeſs the Chriſtian religion. 

ARMINIUS (James), whoſe real name in Low 
Dutch was James Harmanni, a famous Proteſtant divine, 
from whom the modern ſe& of Arminians * take their 
name, was born at Oude-water, in Holland, in 1560. 
He was ordained miniſter at Amſterdam, on the 11 
of Auguſt, 1588; when he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his ſermons, which were remarkable for their ſoli- 
dity and pegs and 1 him univerſal applauſe: 
but Martin Lydias, profeſſor of divinity at Franker, 
judging him a fit perſon to refute a writing in which 
Beza's doctrine of predeſtination had been attacked by 
ſome miniſters of Delft, Arminius at his intreaties un— 
dertook the taſk ; but upon thoroughly examining the 
reaſons on both ſides, he came into the opinions he pro- 
poſed to deſtroy, and afterwards went ſtill farther than 
the miniſters of Delft had done. In 1600, he oppoſed 
thoſe who maintained that miniſters ſhould ſubſcribe 
the confeſſion and catechiſm every year. In 1602, a 

eſtilential diſeaſe raged at Amſterdam, during which 
he acted with the greateſt reſolution and courage, in aſ- 
ſiſting the poor, and N e the fick; and Lucas 
Trelcatius and Francis Junius dying of that diſeaſe at 
Leyden, the curators of that univerſity choſe Armi- 
nius profeſſor of divinity there, and he was after- 
wards made doctor of divinity. Diſputes upon grace 
were ſoon after kindled in that univerſity ; and be was 
at length engaged in a new contelt, occahoned by a 
diſputation of his concerning the divinity of the Son. 
Theſe conteſts, his continual labour, and the concern 
of ſeeing his reputation blaſted by a multitude of ſlan- 
ders in relation to his opinions, impaired his health, and 
threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, of which he died on 
the 19" of October, 1609. 

Arminius was efteemed an excellent preacher : his 
voice was low, but very agreeable ; and his pronun- 
ciation admirable : he was eaſy and affable to perſons 
of all ranks, ard facetious in his converſation amongſt 
his friends. His great deſire was, that Chriſtians would 
bear with one another in all controverſies which did not 
affect the fundamentals of their religion; and when 
they perſecuted each other for points of indifference, 
it gave him the utmoſt diſſatisfaction. The curators 
of the univerſity of Leyden had ſo great a regard for 
him, that they ſettled a penſion upon his wife and chil- 
dren, 

He left ſeveral works, viz. 1. Diſputationes de di- 
verſis Chriſtiane religionis capitibus. 2. Orationes, i- 
temque traQatus inſigniores aliquot. 3. Examen mo- 
deſti libelli Gulielmi Perkinſii de prædeſtinationis mo- 
do et ordine, itemque de amplitudine gratiæ divinæ. 
4. Analyſis capitis noni ad Romanos. 5. Diſſertatio 
de vero et genuino ſenſu capitis ſeptimi epiſtolæ ad 
Romanos. 6. Amica collatio cum D. Franſciſco Ju- 
nio de prædeſtinatione per literas habita. 7. Epiſtola 
ad Hippolytum a collibus. 

AR MIRO, atown of Macedonia, in European 'Tur- 
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ky, ſeated on the Gulph de Velo. E. Long. 23. 40. N Rag 


N. Lat. 38. 34. 

ARMISTICE, in military affairs, a temporary truce 
or ceſſation of arms for a very ſhort ſpace of time. The 
word is Latin, armiſtitium ; and compounded of armay 
arms, and /e, to ſtand, or ſtop. 

ARMOISIN, a ſilk tuff, or kind of taſſety, manu- 
factured in the Eaſt Indies, at Lyons in France, and 
at Lucca in Italy. That of the Indies is lighter than 
thoſe made in Europe. 

ARMONIAC See AmmoNniac. 

ARMORIAL, ſomething relating to arms or coats 
of arms. Sce Arms. 

ARMORIC, or Azemoric, ſomething that belongs 
to the province of Bretagne, or Britanny, in France. 
The name Armorica was anciently given to all the nor- 
thern and weſtern coaſt of Gaul, 2 the Pyreneans 
to the Rhine; under which name it was known even in 
Czſar's time. The word is of Bas Breton origin, and 
denotes as much as maritime; compounded, according 
to M. Menage, of ar, upon, and more, ſea. 

ARMORIST, a perſon ſkilled in the knowledge 
of armory. 5 

ARMORY, a warehouſe of arms, or a place where 
the military habiliments are kept to be ready for uſe. 

Armory 1s allo a branch of the ſcience of heraldry, 
conſiſting in the knowledge of coats of arms, as to their 
blazons and various intendments. Sce HEAALDbRY. 

ARMOUR denotes ſuch babiluncuts as ſerve to de- 
fend the body from wounds, eſpecially of darts, a ſword, 
a lance, &c. A complete ſuit of armour formerly con- 
ſiſted of a helmet, a ſhield, a cuiraſſe, a coat of mail, 
a gauntlet, &c. all now laid alide. 

ARMOURER, a perſon who makes or deals in 
arms and armour. | 

ARMOZA, or Harmozia, a town in Carmania, 
at the mouth of the Anamis, which falls into the Per- 
fian Gulf, (Arran); Armuza, (Ptolemy); and from 
this the neighbouring iſland, and a ſmall kingdom, take 
the modern name of Cms. E. Long. 56. 17. N. Lat. 
27. 20. 

ARMS, in a general ſenſe, all kinds of weapoue. 
whether offenſive or defenſive. 

Arms, in a legal ſenſe, extend to any thing a per- 
ſon wears for his own defence, or takes in his hand 
and uſes in anger, to ſtrike or throw at another. 

Arms, or Armories, in heraldry, Ggnify marks of 
honour borne upon ſhields, banners, and coats, in order 
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to diſtinguiſh kingdoms, ſtates, families, and perſons *. * See lie- 
Charged Ax us are ſuch as retain their ancient in- . 
tegrity, with the addition of ſome new houourable P. + 


bearing. 

Canting or Þocal Aus, thoſe in which there are 
ſome figures alluding to the name of the family. 

Full or Entire Ak us, ſuch as retain their primitive 
purity, without any alterations or abatements. 

Falſe Axns, ſuch as are not conformable to the rules 
of heraldry. 

Aus, in falconry, imply the legs of a hawk from 
the thigh to the foot. 

ARMUYDEN, a ſea-port town of the United Pro- 
viaces, in the iſland of Walcherin, tormerly very flou- 
riſhing; but now inconſiderable, the ſea having ſtopt 
up the harbour. The ſalt-works are its chief reſource. 
E. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat. 51. 39. 

| ARXNY, 
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ARMY, a large number of ſoldiers, conſiſting of 


horſe and foot, completely armed, and provided with 
artillery, ammunition, proviſions, & e. under the com- 
mand of one general, having lieutenant-generals, ma- 
jor-generals, brigadiers, and other officers, under him. 
An army is compoſed of ſquadrons and battalions; and 
is uſually divided into three corps, and formed into 
three lines: the firſt line is called the van-guard, the 
ſecond the n- budy, and the third the rear-2vard or 
body of reſerve. The middle of each line is poſſeſſed by 
the foot; the cavalry form the right andleft wing of each 
line; and ſometimes they place ſquadrons of horſe in 
the intervals between the battalions, When the army 
is drawn up in order of battle, the horſe are placed at 
five feet diſtance from each other, and the foot at three. 
In each line the battalions are diſtant from each other 
180 feet, which is nearly equal to the extent of their 
front; and the ſame holds of the ſquadrons, which are 


about zoo feet diſtant, the extent of their own front. 


"Theſe intervals are left for the ſquadrons and battalions 
of the ſecond line to range themſelves againlt the in- 
tervals of the firſt, that both may more readily march 
through theſe ſpaces to the enemy: the firſt line is u- 
ſually zoo feet diſtant from the ſecond, and the ſecond 
from the third, that there may be ſufficient room to 
rally when the ſquadrons and battalions are broken “. 

This is to be underſtood of a Jand-army only. A 
naval or ſea-army is a number of ſhips of war, equip- 
ped and manned with ſailors and mariners, under the 
command of an admiral], with other inferior officers un- 
der him. See Naval Tacrics. 

Long experience has ſhewn, that in Europe a prince 
with a million of ſubje&s cannot keep an army of above 
10,000 men, without ruining himſelf. It was other- 
wiſe in the ancient republics : the proportion of ſol- 
diers to the reſt of the people, which is now as about 
x: to 100, might then be as about 1 to 8. The reaſon 
ſeems owing to that equal partition of lands which the 
ancient founders of commonwealths made among their 
ſubjeas; ſo that every man had a conſiderable proper- 
ty to defend, and means to defend it with: whereas, 
among us, the lands and riches of a nation being ſhared 
among a few, the relt have no way of ſubſiiting but by 
trades, arts, and the like; and have neither — = pro- 
perty to defend, nor means to enable them to go to war 
in defence of it, without ſtarving their families. A large 
part of our people are either artiſans or ſervants, and ſo 
only miniſter to the luxury and effeminacy of the great. 
While the equality of lands ſubſiſted, Rome, though 
only a little ſtate, being refuſed the ſuccours which the 
Latins were obliged to furniſh after the taking of the 
city in the conſulate of Camillus, preſently raiſed ten 


legions within its own walls; which was more, Livy 


aſſures us, than they were able to do in his time, tho? 
maſters of the greateſt part of the world. A full proof, 
adds the hiſtorian, that we are not grown ſtronger; and 
that what ſwells our city is only luxury, and the means 
and effects of it. 

ARNALL (William), a noted political writer in 
defence of Sir Robert Walpole, was originally an at- 
torney's clerk ; but being recommended to Walpole, 
he employed him for a courſe of years in writing the 
Free Briton and other papers in defence of his admini— 
ſtration. By the report of the ſecret committce, he ap- 
pears to have received, in the ſpace of four years, no 
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leſs than 10,997 J. 67. 8d. out of the treaſury for his 


writings! but ſpending his money as faſt as it came, and 


his ſupplies ſtopping on Sir Robert's reſignation, he 
died broken-hearted and in debt, in the 26" year of 
his age. His invention was ſo quick, that his honour- 
able employer uſed to fay, no man in England could 
write a pamphlet in ſo little time as Arnall. 

ARNAUD o MzyrveiLn, or Mxzuit, a poet 
of Provence, who lived at the beginning of the 1 3*d 
century. He wrote a book intitled Las recaſtenas de 
fa comteſſe; and a collection of poems and ſonnets, He 
died in the year 1220. Petrarch mentions him in his 
Triumph of Love. 

ArvavD DE ViLLA Nova, a famous phyſician, who 
lived about the end of the 13 and beginning of the 
14d century. He ſtudied at Paris and Montpelier, and 
travelled through Italy and Spain. He was well ac- 
quainted with languages, and particularly with the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic. He was at great pains 
to 2 his ardent deſire after knowledge; but this 
paſſion carried him rather too far in his 3 he 
endeavoured to diſcover future events by aſtrology, ima- 
gining this ſcience to be infallible; and upon this foun- 
dation he publiſhed a prediction, that the world would 
come to an end in the middle of the 14 century. He 
practiſed phyſic at Paris for ſome time: but having ad- 
vanced ſome new doQtrines, he drew upon himſelf the 
reſentment of the univerlity ; and his friends, fearing he 
might be arreſted, perſuaded him to retire from that 
city. Upon his leaving France, he retired to Sicily, 
where he was received by king Frederic of Arragon 
with the greateſt marks of kinkef and eſteem. Some 
time afterwards, this prince ſent him to France, to at- 
tend pope Clement in an illneſs; and he was ſhipwreck- 
ed on the coaſt of Genoa, about the year 1313. The 
works of Arnaud, with his life prefixed, were printed 
in one volume, in folio, at Lyons, in 1520; and at Ba- 
fil in 1585, with the notes. of Nicholas Tolerus. 

Arnavup d' Ax DTV (Robert), the ſon of a cele- 
brated advocate of the parliament of Paris, was born 
in 1588; and, being introduced young at court, was 
employed in many conſiderable offices, all which he diſ- 
charged with great integrity and reputation. In 1644, 
he quitted buſineſs, and retired into the convent of 
Port Royal des Champs, where he paſſed the remain- 
der of his days in a continued application to works of 
piety and devotion; and enriched the French language 
with many excellent tranſlations of different writers, as 
well as with religious compoſitions of his own. He 
died in 1674, and his works are printed in 8 vols folio. 

Arnaup (Anthony), brother of the preceding, and 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, was born in 1612. He pu- 
bliſhed, in 1643, 4 Treatiſe on frequent Communion, 
which highly diſpleaſed the Jeſuits ; and the diſputes 
upon grace, which broke out about this time in the u- 
niverſity of Paris, and in which he took a zealous part 
with the Janſenilts, helped to increaſe the animoſity be- 
tween him and the Jeſuits. But nothing raiſed ſo great 
a clamour againſt hint, as the two letters he wrote on 
Alfelution ; in the ſccond of which the faculty of divi- 
nity found two propoſitions which they condemned, 
and M. Arnaud wzs expelled the ſociety. Upon this 
he retired; and during a retreat which laſted near 25 
years, he compoſed that great varicty of works which 
are extant of his, on grammar, geometry, logie, me- 

taphylics, 
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France, living in obſcurity in the Netherlands, and 


— died in 1694. His heart, at his own requeſt, was ſent 


to be depoſited in the Port Royal. Arnaud had a re- 
markable ſtrength of genius, memory, and command of 
his pen, nor did theſe decay even to the laſt year of his 
life. Mr Bayle ſays, he had been told by perſons who 
had been admitted into his familiar converſation, that 
he was a man very ſimple in his manners; and that un- 
leſs any one propoſed ſome queſtion to him, or deſired 
ſome information, he ſaid nothing that was beyond 
common converſation, or that might make one take 
him for a man of great abilities; but when he ſet him- 
ſelf to give an 2 — to ſuch as propoſed a point of 
learning, he ſeemed as it were transformed into another 
man: he would then deliver a multitude of fine things 
with great perſpicuity and learning, and had a parti- 
cular talent at making himſelf intelligible to perſons of 
not the greateſt penetration. 

ARNAY-LE-DUC, a town of France, in the duchy 
of Burgundy, which carries on a 2 good trade. It 
is ſeated on the Auxois, in a valley near the river A- 
roux. E. Long. 4. 26. N. Lat. 47. 7. 

ARNDT (John), a famous proteſtant divine of Ger- 
many, born at Ballenſtad, in the duchy of Anhalt, in 
the year 1555. At firſt he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of phyſic: but falling into a dangerous ſickneſs, he 
made a vow to change his profeſſion for that of divini- 
ty, if he ſhould be reſtored to health; which he accord- 
ingly did, upon his recovery. He was miniſter firſt at 
Quedlinburg, and then at Brunſwick. He met with 
great oppoſition in this laſt city: his ſucceſs as a preach- 
er raiſed the enmity of his brethren, who became his 
bitter enemies. In order to ruin his character, they 
aſcribed a variety of errors to him; and perſecuted him 
to ſuch a degree, that he was obliged to leave Brun- 
ſwick, and retire to Iſleb, where he was miniſter for 
three years. In 1611, George duke of Luneuburg, 
who bad a high opinion of his integrity and ſanctity, 
gave him the church of Zell, and appointed him ſu-— 
perintendant of all the churches in the duchy of Lu- 
nenburg ; which office he diſcharged for 11 years, and 
died in 1621. It is reported that he foretold his death, 
having ſaid to his wife, upon his return home after his 
laſt ſermon, that now he had preached his funeral ſer- 
mon. He wrote in High Dutch A Treatiſe on true 
Chriſtianity, which has been tranſlated into ſeveral lan- 
guages. a 

ARNHEIM, a town of the Low Countries, in the 
province of Guelderland, capital of Veluive. It was 
adorned with ſeveral ſine churches, particularly that of 
St Walburg and of St Euſebius; which laſt has a very 
high tower. The town has five gates, and ſeveral fine 
ramparts, part of which are waſhed by the Rhine, and 
the other parts have wide and deep ditches before them. 
There is a canal made between this place and Nime- 
guen, at the expence of both towns, on which boats 
paſs backwards and forwards to carry on a trade be- 
tween them. The air is very healthful ; on which ac- 
count it is inhabited by perſons of diſtinction. E. Long. 
5.55. N. Lat. 52.0. 

ARNICA, LEoyARDs BANE, in botany, a genus 
of the polygamia ſuperflua order, belonging to the 
ſyngeneſia claſs of plants, 

Species. There are ſeven ſpecies of arnica, all of 
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which are natives of Ethiopia, except the two follow- 
ing: 1. The montana, with oval leaves, grows natural- 
ly on the Alps, and alſo upon many of the high moun- 
tains in Germany, and other cold parts of Europe. The 
roots of this ſpecies, when planted in a proper ſoil and 
ſituation, ſpread very far under the ſurface, and put out 
many entire oval leaves, from between which the flower- 
items ariſe, which grow about a foot and an half high. 
The top is terminated by a ſingle yellow flower, com- 
= of many florets, like thoſe of the dandelion. 

heſe are ſueceeded by oblong ſeeds, which are cover- 
ed with down. 2. The ſcorpioides, with ſawed leaves 
E alternately, is a native of Bohemia and Sibe- 
ria. e roots of this ſort are much jointed, and di- 
vide into many irregular fleſhy off-ſets, which are va- 
riouſly contorted; from whence ſome ſuperſtitious per- 
ſons have imagined, that they would expel the poiſon 
of ſcorpions, and cure the wounds made by the ſting 
of that animal. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies delights in a moiſt ſhady ſi- 
tuation: it may be propagated = parting the roots in 
autumn when the ſtalks begin to decay; or by the ſeeds 
ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for thoſe ſown 
in the ſpring often fail. The ſecond ſort is to be pro- 
pagated in the ſame manner. Both are very hardy, and 
require no other care than to be kept free from weeds. 


Medicinal Uſes. The leaves and roots of the ſirſt ſpe- 


cies were formerly eſteemed a ſpecific in reſolving coa- 


ulated blood, for which purpole they are ſtill preſeri- 
bed in Germany where they grow ; but their violent 
operation has made them fall into diſuſe in this country. 

ARNIS EUS (Henningus), a philoſopher and 
phyſician of great reputation, about the beginning of 
the 19" century. He was born at Halberſtad in Ger- 
many, and was profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of 
Helmitad. His political works are much eſteemed. 
The moſt remarkable of them is his book De authoritate 
principum in populum ſemper inviclabili, printed at 
Francfort in 1612. In this he maintains that the 
authority of princes ought not to be violated. He 
wrote alſo upon the ſame doctrine his three books De 
Jure majeſtatis, printed at the ſame place in 1610; and 
his Refledtiones politice, printed at Francfort in 1615. 
Having received an invitation to go to Denmark, he 
went thither, and was made counſellor and phyſician 
to the king. He travelled into France and England, 
and died in November 1635. Beſides the pieces al- 
ready mentioned, he wrote ſeveral philoſophical, me- 
dicinal, and political treatiſes. 

ARNOBIUS, profeſſor of rhetoric at Sicca, in 
Numidia, towards the end of the third century. It was 
owing to certain dreams which he had, that he became 
defirous of embracing Chriſtianity. For this purpoſe he 
applied to the biſhops, to be admitted into the church. 
But they, remembering the violence with which he had 
always oppoſed the true faith, had ſome diſtruct of him; 
and, before they would admit him, inſiſted on ſome 
proofs of his ſincerity. In compliance with this de- 
mand, he wrote againſt the Gentiles ; wherein he has 
refuted the abſurdities of their religion, and ridiculed 
their falſe gods. In this treatiſe he has employed all 
the flowers of rhetoric, and diſplayed great learning: 
but from an impatience to be admitted into the body 
of the faithful, he is thought to have been in too great 
a hurry in compoling his work, and thence it is that 

there 
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Arnoblus, there does not appear in this piece ſuch an exact order 
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and diſpoſition as could be wiſhed ; and not having a 
perfect and exact knowledge of the Chriſtian faith, he 
publiſhed ſome very dangerous errors. Mr Bayle re- 
marks, that his notions about the origin of the ſoul, 
and the cauſe of natural evil, and ſeveral other im- 
portant points, are highly pernicious. St Jerom, in 
his epiſtle to Paulinus, is of opinion that his ſtyle is 
unequal and too diffuſe, and that his book 1s written 
without any method ; but Dr Cave thinks this judg- 
ment too ſevere, and that Arnobius wants neither ele- 
gance nor order in his compoſition. Voſſius ſtyles him 
the Varro of the eccleſiaſtical writers. Du Pin obſerves 
that his work is written in a manner worthy of a pro- 
feſſor of rhetoric : the turn of his ſentiments is very o- 
ratorical ; but his ſtyle is a little African, his expreſſions 
being harſh and inelegant. We have ſeveral editions 
of this work of Arnobius againſt the Gentiles, one 
publiſhed at Rome in 1542, at Baſil in 1546 and 1560, 
at Paris in 1570, at Atwerp in 1582, and one at Ham- 
burg in 1610, with notes by Gebhard Elmenborſtius, 
beſides many others. He wrote alſo a piece intitled 
De rhetorica inſtitutiane; but this is not extant. 
ARNOLD, of Breſcia, in Italy, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by being the founder of a ſect, which oppoſed the 
wealth and power of the Romiſh clergy. He went in- 
to France, where he ſtudied under the celebrated Peter 
Abelard. Upon his return to Italy, he put on the habit 
of a monk, and maintained in his ſermons, That the pope 
and the clergy ought not to enjoy any temporal eſtate; 
and that thoſe eceleſiaſtics who had any eftates of their 
own, or held any lands, were entirely cut off from the 
leaſt hopes of ſalvation : that the clergy ought to ſub- 
ſilt upon the alms and voluntary contributions of Chri- 
ſtians ; and that all other revenues belonged to princes 
and ſtates, in order to be diſpoſed of amongſt the lai- 
ty, as they thought proper. He maintained alſo ſe- 
veral hereſies with regard to baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper. St Bernard has drawn his character in very 
ſtrong colours. Would to God (ſays he) that his 
doctrine was as holy as his life is ſtrict: would you 
know what ſort of man this is? Arnold of Breſcia is 
a man that neither eats nor drinks ; who, like the de- 
vil, is hungry and thirſty after the blood of ſouls ; who 
goes to and fro upon the earth, and is always doing a- 
mong ſtrangers what he cannot do amongſt his own 
countrymen ;z who ranges like a roaring lion, always 
ſecking whom he may devour; an enemy to the croſs 
of Chriſt, an author of diſcords, an inventor of ſchiſms, 
and a diſturber of the public peace: he is a man, 
whoſe converſation has nothing but ſweetneſs, and his 
doctrine nothing but poiſon in it ; a man who has the 
head of a dove, and the tail of a ſcorpion.” He en- 
gaged a great number of perſons in his party, who 
were diſtinguiſhed by his name, and proved very for- 
midable to the popes. His doctrines rendered him ſo 
obnoxious, that he was condemned in the year 1129, 
in a council of near 1000 prelates, held in the church 
of St John Lateran at Rome, under Pope Innocent IT. 
Upon this he left Italy, and retired to Swiſſerland. Af- 
ter the death of that pope, he returned to Italy, and 
went to Rome, where he raiſed a ſedition againſt Pope 
Eugenius III. and afterwards againſt Hadrian IV. 
who laid the people of Rome under an interdict till 
they had baniſhed Arnold and his followers. This had 
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its deſired effect: the Romans ſeized upon the houſe 
which the Arnoldiſts had fortified, and obliged them 


to retire to Otricoli in Tuſcany ; where they were re. 


confidered Arnold as a prophet. However, he was 
ſeized ſome time after by cardinal Gerard; and notwith. 

ſtanding the efforts of the viſcounts of Campanio, who 

had * him, he was carried to Rome, and con- 

demned by Peter, the prefect of that city, to be hang. 

ed, and was accordingly executed in the year 1155. 

Thirty of his followers went from France to En land, 

about the year 1160, in order to propagate their doc- 

trine there ; but they were immediately ſeized and de- 

ſtroyed. 

ARNOLDISTS, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& ſo call. 
ed from their leader Arnold of Breſcia, See the pre- 
ceding article, 

ARNOLDUS (Gothofredus), paſtor and inſpector 
of the churches of Perleberg, and hiſtoriographer to 
the king of Pruſſia, was born at Annaburg in the 
mountains of Miſnia, in 1666. He was a zealous de- 
fender of Pietiſts, a ſet among the German Prote- 
ſtants, and compoſed a great number of religious works; 
particularly an I Hiſtory, which expoſed him 
to the reſentment of the divines ; and another givin 
an account of the doctrines and manners from the rt 
ages, in which he frequently animadverts upon Cave's 
primitive Chriſtianity. He died in 1714. Various are 
the opinions concerning Arnoldus in Germany; ſome of 
his own countrymen and profeſſion extolling him to the 
ſkies as a ſaint of the lat century, and ſetting an ine- 
ſtimable value upon his works; while others pronounee 
damnation upon him as an arch-heretic, and condemn 
his writings as heterodox. 

ARNOT, in botany, the Engliſh name of the bu- 
nium. See Bux1um. 

ARNOTTO. The ſame with AxxoTTo ; which ſee. 

ARNSTADE, a town of Germany, in Thuringia, 
on the river Gera. E. Long. 11. 3. N. Lat. 50. 54. 

ARNULPH, or ExxuLen, biſhop of Rocheſter in 
the reign of Henry I. He was born in France, where 
he was ſome time a monk of St Lucian de Beauvais. 
The monks led moſt irregular lives in this monaſtery; 
for which reaſon he reſolved to quit it, but firſt took the 
advice of Lanfranc archbiſhop of Canterbury, under 
whom he had ſtudied in the abbey of Becc, when Lan- 
franc was prior of that monaſtery, This prelate invi- 
ted him over to England, and placed him in the mona- 
ſtery of Canterbury, where he lived a private monk till 
Lanfranc's death. When Anſelm came to the archi- 
epiſcopal ſee, Arnulph was made prior of the mona- 
ſtery of Canterbury, and afterwards abbot of Peterbo- 
. In 1115, he was conſecrated biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, which ſee he held g years, and died in March 
1124, aged 84. 

Arnulph wrote, 1. A piece in Latin concerning the 
foundation, endowment, ebe laws, and other things 
relating to the church of Rocheſter : it is generally 
known by the title of Textus Roffen/is, and is preſerved 
in the archives of the cathedral church of Rocheſter. 
2, An Epiſtle in Anſwer to ſome Queſtions of ' Lam- 
bert, abbot of Munſter; and, 3. An Epiſtle on inceſtu- 
ous Marriage. 

ARNUS, now Arno, a very rapid river of 'Tuſ- 
cany, which it divides, and in its courſe waſhes Flo- 

rence 
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Arbus. — — 
ceived with the utmoſt affection by the people, wha 
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Florence, near a village called S. Maria delle Gratie, 


Aro. on the borders of Romagna, 15 miles to the weſt of 


the ſources of the Tiber; and then turning ſouthward 
towards Arretium, it is there increaſed by the Jakes of 
the Clanis; after which it runs weltward, dividing Flo- 
rence into twa parts, and at length waſhing Piſa, falls 
eight miles below it into the Tuſcan Sea. 

ARNWAY (John), a clergyman diſtinguiſhed by 
his benevolence and loyalty to King Charles I. was de- 
ſcendet from a very good family in the county of Sa- 
lop, from which he inherited a conſiderable eſtate. He 
was educated at Oxford; and, having received holy or- 
ders, obtained the rectories of Hodnet and Ightfield, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his piety and exem- 
plary charity: for it was his cuſtom to clothe annually 
12 poor people, and every Sunday to entertain as many 
at his table, not only plentifully, but with intimacy 
and reſpect. The civil war breaking out, he preached 
againſt rebellion, and raiſed and clothed eight troopers 
for the ſervice of King Charles I. upon which his 
houſe was plundered by the parliament's army. He 
then went to Oxford to ſerve the king in perſon, which 
ſubjected him to a new train of misfortunes : for his 
eſtate was ſoon after ſequeſtered, and himſelf impriſon- 
ed till the king's death; after which, he went to the 
Hague, where he publiſhed, 1. The 'Tablet, or the 
ales of Charles I. the Martyr; and, 2. An 
Alarm to the ſubjects of England. He at laſt went to 
Virginia, where he died in 1653. : 

XROLEO, an American weight, equal to 25 of 
our pounds. 

AROMA pPar1LosoPHORUM, denotes either ſaffron, 
or the aroph of Paracelſus ; as aroma germanicum de- 
notes elecampane. See Axon. 

AROMATA, a town of Lydia, famous for its ge- 
nerous wines; and hence the appellation, (Strabo). 
Alſo the name of a trading town, and promontory of 
Ethiopia, at the termination of the Sinus Avalites of 
the Red Sea, (Arrian). 

AROMATIC, an appellation given to ſuch plants 
as yield a briſk fragrant ſmell, and a warm taſte ; as 
all kinds of ſpices, &c. See Mar. Mev. ne 49, Cc. 

ARONA, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Milan, 
with a ſtrong caſtle. It ſtands on the lake Maggiore. 
E. Long. 8. 25. N. Lat. 45. 41. 

ARONCHES, a town of Portugal, in Alentejo, 
on the confines of Spain, ſeated on the river Caro. It 
is well fortified, and has about 500 inhabitants. W. 
Long. 5. 16. N. Lat. 14. 39. 

AROOL, a town of the empire of Ruſſia, in the 
Ukrain, ſeated on the river Occa. E. Long. 38. 15. 
N. Lat. 51. 48. 

AROPH, a contraction of aroma philoſopborum; a 
name given to ſaffron. | 

Aroen Paracelſi; a name given to a kind of che- 
mical flowers, probably of the ſame nature with the 
Ens Veneris, elegantly prepared by ſublimation from 
equal quantities of lapis hzmatitis and ſal ammoniac. 

AROPH is alſo a term uſed frequently by Paracelſus 
in a ſenſe ſynonymous with /ithortriptic. - 

AROSBAY, a town of the Eaſt Indies, on the 
coaſt of the iſland of Madura, near Java. E. Long. 14. 
30. N. Lat. 9. 30. 

AROURA, a Grecian meaſure of 50 fect. It was 

Vor. I. 
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more frequently uſed for a ſquare-meaſure of half the 


_—_— The Egyptian aroura was the ſquare of 100 
cet, 


ARPAGTIUS, or AR AGs, among the ancients, 
a perſon who died in the cradle, at leaſt in early youth. 
The word is formed from the Greek agreto, I ſnatch. — 
The Romans made no funerals for their arpagii. They 
neither burnt their bodies, nor made tombs, monuments, 
or epitaphs for them; which occaſioned Juvenal to ſay, 

Terra clauditur infans | 

Et minor igne rogi. 
In after times it became the cuſtom to burn ſuch as had 
lived to the age of 40 days, and had cut any teeth; and 
theſe they called *Agrax7o,, or 'Agraywirr, q. d. rapti, 
raviſhed. The uſage ſeems to have been borrowed 
from the Greeks; among whom, Euſtathius aſſures us, 
it was the cuſtom never to bury their children either 
by night or full day, but at the firſt appearance of the 
morning; and that they did not call their departure by 
the name of death, but by a ſofter appellation, "Harpac 
«gx«y», importing that they were raviſhed by Aurora, 
or taken away to her embraces, 

ARPENT, ſignifies an acre or furlong of ground; 
and, according to the old French account in domeſday- 
book, 100 perches make an arpent. 'The moſt ordi- 
nary acre, called Parpent de France, is 100 perches 
ſquare: but ſome account it but half an acre. 


Arpegius 


Arragon. 


ARPINAS, or Axrixo, (Joſeph Cæſar), a famous 


painter, born in the year 1560, at the caſtle of Arpi- 
nas, in the kingdom of Naples. He lived in great in- 
timacy with Pope Clement VIII. who conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood, and beſtowed on him 
many other marks of his friendſhip. In the year 1600, 
he went to Paris with cardinal Aldobrandin, who was 
ſent legate to the French court on the marriage of 
Henry IV. with Mary of Medicis. His Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty gave Arpinas many conſiderable preſents, and 
created him a knight of St Michael. The colouring of 
this painter is thought to be cold and inanimate; yet 
there is ſpirit in his deſigns, and his compoſitions have 
ſomewhat of fire and elevation. The touches of his 
pencil being free and bold, give therefore pleaſure to 
connoifſeurs in painting; but they are generally incor- 
rect. What he painted of the Roman hiſtory is the 
moſt eſteemed of all his works. The French king has 
in his collection the following pieces of this maſter, viz. 
the nativity of our Saviour, Diana and Acteon, the 
rape of Europa, and a Suſanna, He died at Rome in 
1640. 
| ARPINUM, a town of the Volſci, a little to the 
eaſt of the confluence of the rivers Liris and Fibrenus, 
in the Terra di Lavora ; now decayed, and called Ar- 
ino. It was the native place of Cicero, and of C. Ma- 
rius, (Salluſt). | 

ARQU A, a town of Italy, in the Paduan, and 
territory of Venice, remarkable for the tomb of Pe- 
trarch. E. Long. 11. 43. N. Lat. 45. 43. 

A 17 See HarqQuEBus. 

ARQUES, a town of Normandy, in France, ſeated 
on a ſmall river of the ſame name. 
N. Lat. 49. 54- 

ARRACH EE, in heraldry, a term applied to the 
repreſentations of plants torn up by the roots. 

ARRACK. See ArAcx. 

ARRAGON. See 8 
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ARRAIGNMENT, in law, We arraigning or 
ſetting a thing in order, as a perſon is ſaid to arraign 
a writ of novel diſſeiſin, who prepares and fits it for 
trial. 

ARRAIGNMENT is moſt properly uſed to call a per- 
ſon to anſwer in form of law upon an indictment, &c. 

When brought to the bar, the criminal 1s called up- 
on by name to hold up his hand : which, though it 
may ſeem a trifling circumſtance, yet is of this im- 
portance, that by the holding up of his hand con/tat de 
perſona, and he -owns himſelf to be of that name by 
which he is called. However, it is not an indiſpenſable 
ceremony ; for, being calculated merely for the pur- 
poſe of identifying the perſon, any other acknowledge- 
ment will anſwer the purpoſe as well : therefore, if the 
priſoner obſtinately and contemptuouſly refuſes to hold 
up his hand, but confeſſes he is the perſon named, it 1s 
fully ſufficient. 

Then the indictment is to be read to him diſtinctly 
in the Engliſh tongue (which was law, even while all 
other proceedings were in Latin), that he may fully un- 
derſtand his charge. After which it is to be demanded 
of him, whether he be guilty of the crime whereof he 
ſtands indicted, or not guilty. 

When a criminal is arraigned, he either ſtands mute, 
or confeſſes the fat; or elſe he pleads to the indict- 
ment. 

1. If he ſays nothing, the court ought ex officio to 
impanel a jury to inquire whether he ſtands obſtinately 
mute, or whether he be dumb ex vi/itatione Dei. If 
the latter appears to be the caſe, the judges of the 
court (who are to be of counſel for the priſoner, and 
to ſee that he hath law and juſtice) ſhall proceed to the 
trial, and examine all points as if he had pleaded not 
guilty. But whether judgment of death can be given 
againſt ſuch a priſoner, who hath never pleaded, and 
can ſay nothing in arreſt of judgment, 1s a point yet 
undetermined. 

If he be found to be obſtinately mute (which a 
priſoner hath been held to be, that hath cut his own 
tongue), then, if it be on an indictment of high trea- 
ſon, it hath long been clearly ſettled, that ſtanding mute 
is equivalent to a conviction, and he ſhall receive the 
ſame judgment and execution. 

The Engliſh judgment of penance for ſtanding mute 
was as follows: That the priſoner be remanded to the 
priſon from whence he came ; and put into a low, dark 
chamber ; and there be laid on his back, on the bare 
floor, naked, unleſs where decency forbids ; that there 
be placed upon his body as great a weight of iron as he 


could bear, and more; that he have no ſuſtenance, ſave 


only, on the firſt day, three morſels of the worlt bread ; 
and, on the ſecond day, three draughts of ſtanding wa- 
ter, that ſhould be neareſt to the priſon- door; and in 
this ſituation this ſhould be alternately his daily diet, 
till he died, or, as anciently the judgment ran, ill he 
anſwered. | 

It hath been doubted whether this puniſhment ſub- 
ſiſted at the common law, or was introduced in conſe- 
quence of the ſtatute Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 12. which 
ſeems to be the better opinion. For not a word of it 
is mentioned in Glanvil or Bratton, or in any ancient 
author, caſe, or record (1568 hath yet been produced), 
previous to the reign of Edward I : but there are in- 
ſtances on record in the reign of Henry III. where 


„ 
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perſons accuſed of felony, and ſtanding mute, were 
tried in a particular manner, by two ſucceſſive juries, 
and convicted; and it is aſſerted by the judges in 
8 Henry IV. that, by the common law before the ſta- 
tute, ſtanding mute on an appeal amounted to a con- 
viction of the felony. This ſtatute of Edward I. di- 
res ſuch perſons, “ as will not put themſelves upon 
« inqueſts of felonies before the judges at the ſuit of 
« the king, to be put into hard and ſtrong priſon 
( foient mys en la priſone fort et dure), as thoſe which 
« refuſe to be at the common law of the land.” An 
immediately after this ſtatute, the form of the judg- 
ment appears in Fleta and Britton to have been only a 
very ſtrait confinement in priſon, with hardly any de- 

ree of ſuſtenance ; but no weight is directed to be 
ſaid upon the body, ſo as to haſten the death of the 
miſerable ſufferer : and indeed any ſurcharge of puniſh- 
ment on perſons adjudged to penance, ſo as to ſhorten 
their lives, is reckoned by Horne in the Mirror as a 
ſpecies of criminal homicide. It alſo clearly appears, 
by a record of 31 Edw. III. that the priſoner might 
then poſſibly ſubſiſt for 40 days under this lingering 
puniſhment. It is therefore imagined that the practice 
of loading him with weights, or, as it is uſually called, 
preſſing him to death, was gradually introduced between 
31 Edward III. and 8 Henry IV. at which laſt pe- 
riod it firſt appears upon the books; being intended as 
a ſpecies of mercy to the delinquent, by deliverin 
him the ſooner from his torment: and hence it is alſo 
probable, that the duration of the penance was then 
firft altered; and inſtead of continuing ill he anſwered, 
it was directly to continue til he died, which muſt very 
ſoon happen under an enormous preſſure. 

The uncertainty of its original, the doubts that were 
conceived of its legality, and the repugnance of its 
theory (for it rarely was carried into practice) to the 
humanity of the laws of England, all concurred to re- 
quire a legiſlative abolition of this cruel proceſs, and a 
reſtitution of the ancient common law; whereby the 
ſanding mute in felony, as well as in treaſon and in 
treſpaſs, amounted to a confeſſion of the charge. 

2. If the priſoner made a ſimple and plain confeſ- 
ſion, the court hath nothing to do but to award judg- 
ment: but it is uſually very backward in receiving and 
recording ſuch confeſſion, out of tenderneſs to the life 
of the ſußject and will generally adviſe the priſoner to 
retract it, and 

3. Plead to the indictment; as to which, ſee the ar- 
ticle PLEA of Indidment. 


Arraign. 
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ARRAN, an iſland of Scotland, in the Frith of 


Clyde, between Kintyre and Cunningham. Of this i- 
ſland the beſt deſcription we have is that given by Mr 
Pennant, in his Tour through Scotland, Vol. II. 172 
—184, which we ſhall therefore tranſcribe. 

« Arran, or properly Arr. inn, or the iſland of 
mountains, ſeems not to have been noticed -by the an- 
cients, notwithſtanding it muſt have been known to 
the Romans, whofe navy, from the time of Agricola, 
had its ſtation in the Gta Aſtuarium, or the Frith of 
Clyde : Camden indeed makes this iſland tne Glota of 
Antonine, but no ſuch name occurs in his itinerary ; 


it therefore was beſtowed on Arran by ſome of his com- 
mentators. 
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. Arran pro- 
« Bythe immenſe cairns, the vaſt monumental ſtones, þably fa 


and many reliques of druidiſm, this iſland muſt have mous in 
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been conſiderable in very ancient times. Here are till 
traditions of the hero Fingal, or Fin-mac-coul, who is 
ſuppoſed here to have enjoyed the pleaſures of the chace; 
and many places retain his name: but I can diſcover no- 
thing but oral hiſtory that relates to the-iſland, till the 
time of Magnus the barefooted, the Norwegian victor, 
who n included Arran in his en. of Kin- 
tyre. If he did not conquer that iſland, it was cer- 
tainly included among thoſe that Donald-bane was to 
cede; for it appears that Acho, one of the ſucceſſors of 
Magnus, in 1263, laid claim to Arran, Bute, and 
the Cumrays, in conſequence of that promiſe : the two 
firſt he ſubdued, but the defeat he met with at Largs 
ſoon obliged him to give up his conqueſts, 

Arran was the property of the crown. Robert Bruce 
retired thither during his diſtreſſes, and met with pro- 
tection from his faithful vaſſals: numbers of them fol- 
lowed his fortunes; and after the battle of Bannock- 
burn he rewarded ſeveral, ſuch as the Mac-cooks, Mac- 
kinnons, Mac-brides, and Mac-louis, or Fullertons, 
with different charters of lands in their native country. 
All theſe are now abſorbed by this great family, ex- 
cept the Fullertons, and a Stewart, deſcended from a 
ſon of Robert III. who gave him a ſettlement here. 
In the time of the Dean of the Iſles, his deſcendent poſ- 
ſeſſed caſtle Douan; and he and his bluid, ſays the dean, 
are the beſt men in that countrey. 

© About the year 1334, this iſland appears to have 
formed part of the eſtate of Robert Stewart, great 
ſteward of Scotland, afterwards Robert II. At that 
time they took arms to ſupport the cauſe of their ma- 
ſter; who afterwards, in reward, not only granted at 
their requeſt an immunity from their annual tribute of 
corn, but added ſeveral new privileges, and a donative 
to all the inhabitants that were * any | 

© In 1456, the whole iſland was ravaged by Do- 
nald earl of Roſs and lord of the iſles. At that pe- 
riod, it was till the property of James II. but in the 
reign of his ſucceſſor James ITI. when that monarch 
matched his ſiſter to Thomas lord Boyd, he created 
him earl of Arran, and gave him the iſland as a por- 
tion : ſoon after, on the diſgrace of that family, he 
cauſed the counteſs to be divorced from her unfortunate 
huſband; and beſtowed both the lady and iſland on Sir 
James Hamilton, in whoſe family it continues to this 
time, a very few farms excepted. 

Arran is of great extent, being 23 miles from 
Sgreadan point north to Beinnean ſouth; and the 
number of inhabitants are about 7000, who chiefly in- 
habit the coaſts ; the far greater part of the country 
being uninhabited by reaſon of the vaſt and barren 
mountains. Here are only two pariſhes, Kilbride and 
Kill- more; with a ſort of chapel of eaſe to each, found- 
ed in the laſt century, in the golden age of this iſland, 
when it was bleſſed with Anne Dutcheſs of Hamilton, 
whoſe amiable diſpoſition and humane attention to the 
welfare of Arran render at this diſtant time her me- 
mory dear to every inhabitant. 

« 'The principal mountains of Arran are, Goat- 
field; or Gaoilbheinn, or the mountain of the winds, 
of a height equal to moſt of the Scottiſh Alps, compo- 
ſed of immenſe piles of moor-ſtone, in form of wool- 
packs, clothed only with lichens and moſſes, inhabi- 
ted by eagles and ptarmigans ; Bein-bharrain, or the 
ſharp-pointed; Ceum-na-caillich, the ſtep of the carline 
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or old hag ; and Grianan-Athol, that yields to none in 
ruggedneſs. 


y $ 
The lakes are Loch-jorſa, where ſalmon come to Lakes, &c. 


ſpawn ; Lochtana ; Loch-nah-jura, on the top of a 
high hill; Loch-mhachrai, and Loch-knoc a char- 
beil, full of large eels. The chief rivers are Abhan- 
mhor, Moina-mhor, Slondrai-machrei, and Jorſa; the 
two laſt remarkable for the abundance of ſalmon. 


Arran. 
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The quadrupeds are very few; only otters, wild Animals. 


cats, ſhrew-mice, rabbits, and bats: the ſtags, which 
uſed to abound, are now reduced to about a dozen. 
The birds are eagles, hooded crows, wild pigeons, 
ſtares, black game, grous, ptarmigans, daws, green 
plovers, and curlews. Mr Stuart, in aſcending Set- 
field, found the ſecondary feather of an eagle, white, 
with a brown ſpot at the baſe, which ſeemed to belong 
to ſome unknown ſpecies. It may be remarked, that 
the partridge at preſent inhabits this iſland, a proof of 
the advancement of agriculture. 


7 
The climate is very ſevere; for beſides the violence Climate. 


of wind, the cold is very rigorous; and ſnow lay here 
in the valleys for 13 weeks of the laſt winter. In ſum- 
mer, the air is remarkably ſalubrious; and many inva- 
lids reſort here on that account, and to drink the whey 
of goats milk. 


“ The princi 


8 
pal diſeaſe here is the pleuriſy : ſmall- Diſcaſes and 


pox, meaſles, and chin-cough, viſit the iſland once in remedies. 


ſeven or eight years. The practice of bleeding twice 
every year ſeems to have been intended as a preventa- 
tive againſt the pleuriſy : but it is now performed with 
the utmoſt regularity at ſpring and fall. The duke of 
Hamilton keeps a ſurgeon in pay; who, at thoſe ſea- 
ſons, makes a tour of the iſland. On notice of his 
approach, the inhabitants of each farm aſſemble in the 
open air; extend their arms; and are bled into a hole 
made in the ground, the common receptacle of the vi- 
tal fluid. 

In burning fevers, a tea of ww99d-ſorrel is uſed with 
ſucceſs, to allay the heat. 


« An; infuſion of ramſons, or allium urſinum, in In 


brandy is eſteemed here a good remedy for the gravel. 
„The men are ſtrong, tall, and well made; all ſpeak 
the Erſe language, but the ancient habit is entirely laid 
aſide. Their diet is chiefly potatoes and meal; and 
during winter, ſome dried mutton or goat is added to 
their hard fare. A deep dejection appears in general 
thro' the countenances of al : no time can be ſpared 
for amuſement of any kind; the whole being given 
for procuring the means of paying their rent, of lay- 
ing 1n their tuel, or getting a ſcanty pittance of meat 
and clothing. 

The leaſes of farms are 19 years. The ſucceeding 
tenants generally find the ground a little better than a 
caput mortuum : and for this reaſon ; Should they at 
the expiration of the leaſe leave the lands in a good 
ſtate, ſome avaritious neighbours would have the pre- 
ference in the next ſetting, by offering a price more 
than the perſon who had expended part of his ſubſtance 
in enriching the farm could poſſibly do. This induces 
them to leave it in the original ſtate. 


« The method of ſetting @ farm is very ſingular: each Method of 


9 
habitants, 


is commonly poſſeſſed by a number of ſmall tenants ; ſetting 


thus a farm of 401. a-year is occupied by 18 different 
eople, who by their leaſes are bound, conjunctly and 
everally, for the payment of the rent to the proprie- 
a 4 I 2 tor. 
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tor. Theſe live in the farm in houſes cluſtered toge- 
ther, ſo that each farm appears like a little village. 
The tenants annually divide the arable land by lot; 
each has his ridge of land, to which he puts his mark, 
ſuch as he would do to any writing : and this ſpecies of 
farm is called run-rig, i. e. ridge. They join in 
ploughing ; every one keeps a horſe or more; and the 
number of thoſe animals conſume ſo much corn as of- 
ten to occaſion a ſcarcity ; the corn and peas raifed 
being (much of it) defigned for their ſubliſtence, and 
that of the cattle, during the Jong winter. The paſture 
and moor-land annexed to the farm is common to all 
the poſſeſſors. 

« All the farms are open. Incloſures of any form, ex- 
cept in two or three places, are quite unknown: ſo that 
there muſt be a great loſs of time in preſerving their 
corn, &c. from treſpaſs. The uſual manure is ſea— 
plants, coral, and ſhells, | 

« The run-rig farms are now diſcouraged : but ſince 
the tenements are ſet by roup, or auction, and advan- 
ced by an unnatural force to above double the old rent, 
without any allowance for inclolng, any example ſet 
in agriculture, any ſecurity of tenure by lengthening 
the leaſes, affairs will turn retrograde, and the farms 
relapſe into their old ftate of rudeneſs ; migration will 
encreaſe (for it has begun), and the rents be reduced 
even below their former value: the late rents were 
ſcarce 1200 l. a- year; the expected rents 3000. 

The produce of the ifland is oats; of which about 
5000 bolls, each equal to nine Wincheſter buſhels, 
are ſown: 500 of beans, a few peas, and above 1000 
bolls of potatoes, are annually ſet: notwithſtanding 
this, 500 bolls of oat-meal are annually imported, to 
ſubſiſt the natives. 

« The live ſtock of the iſland is 3183 milch-cows ; 
2000 cattle, from one to three years old; 1058 horſes 
1500 ſheep; and 500 goats: many of the two laſt are 
killed at Michaelmas, and dried for winter-proviſion, or 
ſold at Greenock. The cattle are ſold from 40 to 508. 
per head, which brings into the iſland about 1200 l. 
per annum: I think that the ſale of horſes alſo brings 
in about 300 Il. Hogs were introduced here only two 
years ago: The herring-fiſhery round the iſland brings 
in zoo l. the ſale of herring-nets 100 l. and that of 
thread about 300 J. for a good deal of flax is ſown 
here. Theſe are the exports of the iſland ; but the mo- 
ney that goes out for mere neceſſaries is a melancholy 
drawback. 

«© The women manufacture the wool for the cloath- 
ing of their families ; they ſet the potatoes, and dreſs 
and ſpin the flax. They make butter for exportation, 
and cheeſe for their own uſe. ; 

« The inhabitants in general are ſober, religious, 
and induſtrious ; great part of the ſummer is employ - 
ed in getting peat for fuel, the only kind in uſe here; 
or in building or repairing their houſes, for the bad- 
neſs of the materials requires annual repairs: before and 
after harveſt, they are buſied in the herring- fiſnery; and 
during winter, the men make their herring-nets; while 
the women are employed in ſpinning their linen and 
woollen yarn. 'Fhe light they often uſe is that of 
lamps. From the beginning of February to the end 
of May, if the weather permits, they are engaged in 
labouring their ground: in autumn they burn a great 


quantity of fern, to make kelp. So that, excepting 
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at new-years-day, at marriages, or at the two or three 
fairs in that iſland, they have no leiſure for any amuſe. 
ments: no wonder then at their depreſſion of ſpirits, 

This forms part of the county of Bute, and is 
ſuhject to the ſame fort of government: but, beſides, 
juſtice is adminiſtered at the baron's baily-court, who 
has power to fine as high as 208. z can decide in mat- 
ters of property, not exceeding 40 8.z can impriſon for 
a month ; and put delinquents into the ſtocks for three 
hours, but that only during day-time. 

Take a ride into the country: deſcend into the 
valley, at the head of the bay ; fertile in barley, oats, 
and peas. See two great ſtones, in form of columns, 
ſet erect, but quite rude : theſe are common to many 
nations; are frequent in North-Wales, where they are 
called main hirion, i. e. tall tones, meini gwir, or men- 
Pillars, and lleche; are frequent in Cornwal, and are al- 
to found in other parts of our iſland: their uſe is of 
great antiquity ; are mentioned in the Moſaic writings 
as memorials of the dead, as monuments of friendſhip, 
as marks to diſtinguiſh places of worſhip, or of ſolemn 
aſſemblies: the northern nations erected them to perpe- 
tuate the memory of great actions, ſuch as remarkable 
duels, of which there are proofs both in Denmark and 
in Scotland; and the number of ſtones was propor- 
tionable to the number of great men who fell in the 
fight : but they were belides erected merely as ſepul- 
chral for perfons of rank, who had deſerved well of their 
country. 

Not far from hence is a ſtone the moſt ſingular 
that I ever remember to have ſeen, and the only one of 
the kind that ever fell within my obſervation : this lies 
on the ground, 1s 12 feet long, two broad, one thick; 
has, at one end, the rude attempt to carve a head and. 
ſhoulders, and was certainly the firſt deviation from the 
former ſpecies of monument, the firſt eſſay to give to 
ſtone a reſemblance to the human body. All that the 
natives ſay of this is, that it was placed over a giant, 
and is called Mac Bhrelchin's ſtone. 

« Aſcend a ſteep hill, with vaſt gullies on the fide; 
and, on deſcending, arrive in a plain inhabited by cur- 
lews, reſorting there to breed, and which flew round 
our heads like lapwings. 
is a ſmall circle of ſmall ſtones, placed cloſe to each o- 
ther: whether a little druidical place of worſhip, or of 
aſſembly ; or whether a family place of ſepulture, as is 
uſual with the northern nations, is not eaſy to deter- 
mine. If an urn 1s found in the centre of this coronet,, 
as 1s not uncommon, the doubt will ceaſe. 

„ Paſs by the river Machrai, flowing thro” a rocky 
channel, which in one part has worn thro? a rock, and 
left ſo contracted a gap at the top as to form a very 
eaſy ſtep a-crols. Yet not long ago a poor woman in 
the attempt, after getting one foot over, was ſtruck. 
with ſuch horror at the tremendous torrent beneath, 
that ſhe remained for ſome hours in that attitude, not 
daring to bring her other foot over, till ſome kind 
paſſenger luckily came by, and aſſiſted her out of her 
diſtreſs, 

« Arrive at Tormore, an extenſive plain of good 
ground, but quite in a ſtate of nature: ſeems formerly 
to have been cultivated ; for there appear ſeveral veſti- 

es of dikes, which might have ſerved as boundaries. 

here is a tradition, that in old times the ſhores were 

covered with woods, and this was the habitable * 
um 


At a place called Moni-quil 
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% The want of trees in the internal part at preſent, 


and the kindly manner in which they grow about Brod- 


wic, favour this opinion. 

4 On this plain are the remains of four circles, in a 
line, extending N. E. by S. W.; very few ſtones are 
ſtanding to perfect the incloſure, but thoſe are of a 
great ſize, and ſtand remote from each other. One 
is 15 feet high, and 11 in circumference. On the out- 
ſide of theſe cireles are two others: one differs from all 
J have ſeen, conſiſting of a double circle of ſtones and 
a mound within the leſſer. Near theſe are the reliques 
of a tone cheſt, formed of five flat ſtones, the length 
of two yards in the inſide : the lid or top is loſt. In 
the middle of theſe repoſitories were placed the urn 
filled with the aſhes of the dead, to prevent its being 
broken, or to keep the earth from mixing with the 
burnt remains. In all probability there had been a 
cairn or heap of ſtones above. 

0 By the number of the circles, and by their ſequeſtred 
ſituation, this ſeems to have been ſacred ground. "Theſe 
circles were formed for religious purpoſes : Boethius 
relates, that Mainus, ſon of Fergus I. a reftorer and 
cultivator of religion, after the 1 manner (as 
he calls it) inſtituted ſeveral new and folemn ceremonies, 
and cauſed great ſtones to be placed in form of a cir- 
cle; the largeſt was ſituated towards the ſouth, and 
ſerved as an altar for the ſacrifices to the immortal 
gods. Boethius 1s right in part of his account : but 
the object of the worlbip was the ſun; and what con- 
firms this, is the ſituation of the altar pointed towards 
that luminary in his meridian glory. In this place the 
altar and many of the ſtones are loft ; probably carried 
to build houſes and dikes not very remote from the 

lace. 
gh” At a ſmall diſtance farther is a cairn of a moſt ſt u- 
pendous fize, formed of great pebbles 3 which are pre- 
ſerved from being ſcattered about by a circle of large 
ttones that ſurround the whole baſe, a circumſtance 
ſometimes uſual in theſe monumental heaps. 

« Deſcend thro? a narrow cleft of a rock to a part 
of the weſtern ſhore called Druim-an-diin, or the ridge 
of the fort, from a round tower that ſtands above. 
The beach is bounded by cliffs of whitiſh grit ſtone, 
hollowed beneath into vaſt caves. The molt remark- 
able are thoſe of Fin-mac-cuil, or Fingal, the ſon of 


Cumhal the father of Offian, who, tradition ſays, 


reſided in this iſland for the ſake of hunting. One of 
theſe caverns is 112 feet long, and 30 high, narrowing 
to the top like a Gothic arch; towards the end it 
branches into two: within theſe two receſſes, which 


penetrate far, are on each ſide ſeveral ſmall holes, op- 
Polite to each other: in theſe were placed tranſverſe 


beams, that held the pots in which the heroes ſeethed 
their veniſon 3 or probably, according to the mode of 
the times, the bags formed of the fkins of animals ſlain 
in the chace, which were filled with fieſh, and ſerved 
as kettles ſufficiently ſtrong to warm the contents ; for 
the heroes of old devoured their meat half raw, hold- 
ing, that the juices contained the beſt nouriſhment. 

„O On the front of the diviſion, between theſe re- 
celles and on one ſide, are various very rude figures, 
cut on the ſtone, of men, of animals, and of a chmare 
or two-handed {ſword : but whether theſe were the a- 
muſements of the Fingallian age, or of after-times, is 
not eaſy to be aſcertained ; for caves were the retreats 
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charne, „I éwill add a ſtone to your caira ; 


N 


of pirates as well as heroes. Here are ſeveral other 
hollows adjacent, which are ſhewn as the ſtable, cel- 
lars, and dog-kennel, of the great Mac- cuil: one cave, 
which is not honoured with a name, is remarkably fine, 
of great extent, covered with a beautiful flat roof, and 
very well lighted by two auguſt arches at each end : 
through one 1s a fine perſpective of the promontory 
ons, Any or the white heap of ſtones ; whoſe fide ex- 
hibits a Jong range of columnar rocks (not baſaltic) of 
hard grey whin- ſtone, reſting on a horizontal ſtratum 
of red-ſtone : at the extremity, one of the columns is 
inſulated, and forms a fine obeliſk. 

After riding ſome time along the ſhore, aſcend 
the promontory. On the ſummit is an ancient retreat, 
ſecured on the land fide by a great dike of looſe ſtones, 
that incloſes the acceſſible part: within is a fingle ſtone, 


ſet erect; perhaps to mark the ſpot where the chief- 


tain held his council, or from whence he delivered bis 
orders. 

« From this ſhore 1s a fine view of Kintyre, the we- 
ſtern fide of Arran being ſeparated from it by a trait 
about eight miles wide. 

„Leave the hills, and ſee, at Feorling, another ſtu- 
pendous cairn 114 feet over, and of a vaſt height ; 
and from two of the oppoſite ſides are two vaſt ridges ; 
the whole formed of rounded ſtones, or pebbles, brought 
from the ſhores. Theſe immenſe accumulations of 
ſtones are the ſcpulehral protection of the heroes among 
the ancient natives of our iſlands : the ſtone cheſts, the 
repoſitory of the urns and aſhes, are lodged in the earth 
beneath; ſometimes one, ſometimes more, are found 
thus depoſited ; and I have one inſtance of as many as 
17 of theſe ſtone cheſts being diſcovered under the ſame 
cairn, The learned have 9 other cauſes for theſe 
heaps of ſtones : have ſuppoſed them to have been, in 
times of inauguration, the places where the chieftain- 
ele& ſtood to ſhew himſelf to beſt advantage to the peo- 
ple; or the place from whence judgment was pronoun- 
eed; or to have been erected on the road- ſide in honour 
of Mercury ; or to have been formed in memory of ſome 
ſolemn compact. Theſe might have been the reaſons, 
in ſome inſtances, where the evidences of ſtone-cheſta 
and urns are wanting; but thoſe generally are found to 
overthrow all other Fa 

«© Thele piles may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have been 
proportioned in ſize to the rank of the perſon, or to 
his popularity: the people of a whole diftrict aſſem- 
bled to ſhew their reſpect to the deceaſed ; and, by an 


active honouring of his memory, ſoon accumulated 


heaps equal to thoſe that aſtoniſh us at this. time. But 
theſe honours were not merely thoſe of the day; a 
long as the memory of the deceaſed endured, not a paſ- 
ſenger went by without adding a ſtone to the heap : 
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they ſuppoſed it would be an honour to the dead, and 


acceptable to his manes. 
Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt mora longa: licebit, 
Injecto ter pulvere, curras. | 
To this moment there is a proverbial expreſſion a- 
mong the highlanders alluſive to the old practice: a 
raves Tow will tell his patron, Curr: mi cloch er ds 
meaning, 
When you are no more, I will do all poſſible honour to 
your memory. 
„There was another ſpecies of honour paid to the 
chieſtains, that I believe is fill retaincd in this iſland, 
br. 
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dut the reaſon is quite loſt; that of ſwearing by his 
name, and paying as great a reſpect to that as to the 
moſt ſacred oath: a familiar one in Arran is, © by Nail: 
it is at preſent unintelligible, yet is ſuſpected to have 
been the name of ſome ancient hero. 

“ The cairns are to be found in all parts of our 
iſlands, in Cornwal, Wales, and all parts of North Bri- 
tain; they were in uſe 28 the northern nations; 
Dahlberg, in his 3239 plate, has given the figure of 
one. In Wales they are called carneddau ; ot the 


proverb taken from them, with us, is not of the com- 


limental kind: Xarn ar dy ben, or, A cairn on your 
— is a token of imprecation.“ 

ARRAS, the capital city of Artois, a province in 
the French Netherlands. Tt is ſeated on a mountain ; 
and the parts about it are full of quarries, where they 
get ftone for building. It is divided into two parts, 
the town and the city. 'The abbe of St Vaaſt 1s lord 
of the town, and the biſhop of Arras of the city, which 
is the leaſt part. They are divided by a ſtrong wall, 
a large foſfe, and the little river Chrinchron, which 
100 paces below falls into the Scarp. They are both 
well fortified, incloſed by high ramparts, and by double 
deep foſſes, which in es. places are cut out of the 
rock. It has four gates; and, ſince the French are be- 
come maſters of it, has a ſtrong citadel with five baſ- 
tions. The molt remarkable places are, the great 
ſquare where the principal market is kept; this is full 
of fine buildings, with piazzas all round it like thoſe 
of Covent- garden. Not far from this is the leſſer mar- 
ket, which contains the town houſe, a very noble ſtruc- 
ture, with a high tower covered with a crown, on the 
top of which is a brazen lion which ſerves for a vane. 
In the midſt of this market is the chapel of the Holy 
Candle, which the papiſts pretend was brought by the 
Virgin Mary herſelf above 600 years ago, when the 
city was afflicted with divers diſeaſes, and every one that 
touched the candle was cured; it is kept in a filver ſhrine, 
This chapel has a ſpire- ſteeple, adorned with ſeveral ſta- 
tues. The cathedral church of Notre-Dame ſtands in the 
city: it is a very large Gothic building, extremely well 
adorned; the tower is very high, and has a fine clock 
embelliſhed with little figures in bronze, which repre- 
ſent the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt; they paſs before the 
bell to ſtrike the hours and half hours. In this church 
there is a filver ſhrine, enriched with pearls and dia- 
monds, which contains a ſort of wool, which they call 
manna ; that they ſay fell from heaven in the time of 
a great drought, almoſt 1400 years ago: they carry 
it very ſolemnly in proceſſion when they want rain. 
The abbey- church of St Vedaſt is the greateſt orna- 
ment of Arras, it being adorned with a fine ſteeple, 
and ſeats for the monks of admirable workmanſhip ; 
the pulpit is of braſs, faſhioned like a tree, ſupported by 
two bears of the ſame metal, fitting on their hind legs; 
there are little bears in different poſtures coming to 
climb up the tree. The chimes are remarkable for 
the different tunes which they play. There are 11 
pariſh churches, and a great many convents of men and 
women. It is from this city that the tapeſtry called 
arras hangings takes its denomination. —E. Long. 2. 
56. N. Lat. 50. 17. 

Ak RAS, or Araxes, is alſo the name of a river of 
Georgia, which diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian ſea. 

ARRAY, in law, the ranking or ſetting forth of 
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a jury, or inqueſt of men impanelled on a cauſe. 

Battle-AxkAx, the order or diſpoſition of an army, 
drawn up with a view to engage the enemy *. 

ARREARS, the remainder of a ſum due, or mon 
remaining in the hands of an accountant. It likewiſe 
ſignifies the money due for rent, wages, &c. or what 
remains unpaid of penſions, taxes, &c. | 

ARRENTATION, in the foreſt laws, implies the 
licenſing the owner of lands in a foreſt to incloſe them 
with a K hedge and a ſmall ditch, in conſideration of 
a yearly rent. 

ARREST, in Engliſh law, (from the French word 
arreſter, to flop or ſtay), is the reſtraint of a man's per- 
ſon, obliging him to be obedient to the law; and is de- 
ſined to be the execution of the command of ſome court 
of record or office of juſtice. An arreſt is the begin- 
ning of impriſonment; where a man is firſt taken, and 
reſtrained of his liberty, by power or colour of a law- 
ful warrant. 

Arreſts are either in civil or criminal caſes. 

1. An arreſt in a civil cauſe is defined to be the ap- 
prehending or reſtraining one's perſon by proceſs in ex- 
ecution of the — of ſome court. 

An arreſt muſt be by corporal ſeiſing or touching the 
defendant's body; after which the bailiff may juſtify 
breaking open the houſe in which he is, to take him: 
3 he has no ſuch power; but muſt watch his op- 
portunity to arreſt him. For every man's houſe is look 
ed upon by the law to be his caſtle of defence and aſy- 
lum, wherein he ſhould ſuffer no violence. Which prin- 
ciple is carried ſo far in the civil law, that, for the moſt 
part, not ſo much as a common citation or ſummons, 
much leſ3 an arreſt, can be executed upon a man within 
his own walls. Peers of the realm, members of parlia- 
ment, and corporations, are privileged from arreſts ; 
and of courſe from outlawries. And againſt them the 
proceſs to inforce an appearance muſt be by ſummons 
and diftreſs infinite, inſtead of a capiar. Alſo clerks, 
attorneys, and all other perſons attending the courts of 
Juſtice ow attorneys, being officers of the court, are 
always ſuppoſed to be there attending), are not liable 
to be arreſted by the ordinary proceſs of the court, but 
muſt be ſued by bill (called uſually a 5 of privilege) 
as being perſonally preſent in court. Clergymen per- 
forming divine ſervice, and not merely ſtaying in the 
church with a fraudulent deſign, are for the time privi- 
leged from arreſts, by ſtatute 5o Edw. III. c. 5. and 
I Rich. II. c. 16.; as likewiſe members of convocation 
actually attending thereon, by ſtatute 8 Hen. VI. c. 1. 
Suitors, witneſſes, and other perſons, neceſſarily at- 
tending any courts of record _ buſineſs, are not to 
be arreſted during their actual attendance, which in- 
cludes the neceſſary coming and returning. Seamen in 
the king's ſervice are habe from arreſts for debts 
under 20/. (1 Geo. II. c. 14. and 14 Geo. II c. 38.); 
and ſoldiers or marines are not liable to arreſts for a 
debt of leſs than 10/. (30 Geo. II. c. 6,11.) And no 
arreſt can be made in the king's preſence, nor within 
the verge of his royal palace, nor in any place where 
the king's juſtices are actually fitting. The king hath 
moreover a ſpecial prerogative (which indeed is very 
ſeldom exerted), that he may by his writ of protection 
privilege a defendant from all perſonal, and many real, 
ſuits, Be one year at a time, and no longer; in reſpect 

of his being engaged in his ſervice out of the realm. 
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And the king alſo by the common law might take his 
creditor into his protection, ſo that no one might ſue 
or arreſt him till the king's debt were paid: but by the 
ſtatute 25 Edw. III. ſt. 5. c. 19. notwithſtanding ſuch 
protection, another creditor may proceed to judgment 
againſt him, with a ſtay of execution, till the Fin 8 
debt be paid; unleſs ſuch creditor will undertake for 
the king's debt, and then he ſhall have execution for 
both. And, laſtly, by ſtatute 29 Car. II. c. 7. no ar- 
reſt can be made, nor proceſs ſerved, upon a Sunday, ex- 
cept for treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace. 

2. An arreſt in a criminal cauſe is the apprehend- 
ing or reſtraining one's perſon, 'in order to be forthco- 
ming to anſwer an alleged crime. To this arreſt all 
— whatſoever are, without diſtinction, equally li- 
able; and doors may be broken open to arreſt the of- 
fender: but no man is to be arreſted, unleſs charged 
with ſuch a crime as will at leaſt juſtify holding him to 
bail when taken. There is this difference alſo between 
arreſts in civil and criminal caſes, that none ſhall be ar- 
reſted for debt, treſpaſs, or other cauſe of action, but 
by virtue of a precept or commandment out of ſome 
court; but for treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace, 
any man may arreſt with or without warrant or pre- 
cept *. But the king cannot command any one 
by word of mouth to be arreſted; for he muſt do it 
by writ, or order of his courts, according to law: nor 
may the king arreſt any man for ſuſpicion of treaſon, 
or felony, as his ſubjects may; becauſe, if he doth 
wrong, the party cannot have an action againſt him. 

Arreſts by private perſons are in ſome caſes com- 
manded. Perſons preſent at the committing of a fe- 
lony muſt uſe their endeavours to apprehend the offen- 
der, under penalty of fine and impriſonment ; and they 
are alſo, with the utmoſt diligence, to purſue and en- 
deavour to take all thoſe who ſhall be guilty thereof, 
out of their view, upon a hue and cry levied againſt 
them *. By the vagrant act 17 Geo. II. c. 5. every 
perſon may apprehend beggars and vagrants ; and e- 
very private perſon is bound to aſſiſt an officer requi- 
ring him to apprehend a felon. : 

fa ſome caſes likewiſe arreſts by private perſons are 
rewarded by law. By the 4 and 5 William and Mary, 
c. 8. perſons apprehending highwaymen, and proſe- 
cuting them to a conviction, are intitled to a reward of 
40 l. and if they are killed in the attempt, their execu- 
tors, &c. are intitled to the like reward. By the 6 and 
7 William III. c. 17. prom apprehending counter- 
feiters and clippers of the coin, and proſecuting them 
to conviction, are intitled to 40/. 

By 5 Ann, c. 31. perſons who ſhall take any one 
guilty of burglary, or the felonious breaking and en- 
tering any houſe in the day-time, and proſecute them 
to conviction, ihall receive the ſum, of 40 J. within one 
month after ſuch conviction. 

With regard to arreſts by public officers, as watch- 
men, conſtables, &c. they are either made by their 
own authority, which differs but very little from the 
power of a private perſon; or they are made by a war- 
rant from a juſtice of peace. See WARRANT. 

ARREST of Judgment, in law, the aſſigning jult rea- 
ſon why judgment ſhould not paſs: as, Want of notice of 
the trial; a material defect in the pleading; when the 
record differs from the deed impleaded; when perſons 
are miſ-named; where more is given by the verdict 
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which a creditor detains the goods or effec 


K 
than is laid in the declaration, &c. This may be done Arreſtmege 
either in criminal or civil caſes. 


ARRESTMENT, in Scots law, ſignifies the ſecu- 


ring of a criminal till trial, or till he find caution to 


ſtand trial, in what are called bailable crimes. In ci- 
vil caſes, it ſignifies either the detaining of ſtrangers or 
natives in meditatione fuge, till they Pod caution u- 
dicio ſiſli, or the attaching the effects of a ſtranger in 
order to found juriſdiction. But, in the moſt general 
acceptation of the word, it denotes that diligence by 

6 of his 
debtor in the hands of third parties till the debt due 
to him be either paid or ſecured. See Law, Part III. 
Ns clxxviii. 

ARRESTO racro $UPER Boris, &c. a writ 
brought by a denizen againſt the goods of aliens found 
within this kingdom, as a recompence for goods taken 
from him in a — country. 

ARRESTS, in farriery, mangy tumours upon a 
horſe's hinder - legs, between the ham and the paſtern. 

ARRETIUM, (Cicero, Cæſar); Arrhetium, (Pto- 
lemy) ; Urbs Arrhelinsrum, (Polybius); one of the 
twelve ancient towns of "Tuſcany, near the Arnus and 
Clanis, fituated in a pleaſant valley. Now Arezzo, 
42 miles eaſt of Florence. E. Long. 13. 18. Lat. 43. 


15. - 

5 AR RHABONARII, a ſect of Chriſtians, who 
held that the euchariſt is neither the real fleſh or blood 
of Chriſt, nor yet the ſign of them; but only the 
pledge or earneſt thereof. 

ARRHEPHO RIA, a feaſt among the Athenians, 
inſtituted in honour of Minerva, and Herſe daughter 
of Cecrops. 

ARRIAN, a famous philoſopher and hiſtorian un- 
der the emperor Hadrian and the two Antonines, was 
born at Nicomedia in Bithynia, His great learning 
and eloquence procured him the title of The ſecond 
Xenophon ; and raiſed him to the molt confiderable dig- 
nities at Rome, even the conſulſhip itſelf. We have 
4 books of his Diſſertation upon Epictetus, whole 
ſcholar he had been; and his Hiſtory of Alexander the 
Great, in 7 books, is greatly admired by the beſt 
judges. 

f ARRIERE, the hinder or poſterior part of any 
thing. ; 

— HOO Ban, in the French cuſtoms, is a general 
proclamation, whereby the king ſummons to the war 
all that hold of him, both his vals, z. e. the nobleſſe, 
and the vaſſals of his vaſſals. 

ARRIERE Fee or Fief, is a fee dependant on a ſu- 
perior one. Theſe fees commenced, when the dukes 
and counts, rendering their governments hereditary in 
their families, diſtributed to their officers parts of the 
royal domains which they found in their reſpective pro- 
vinces, and even permitted thoſe officers to gratify the 
ſoldiers under them in the ſame manner. 

ARROBAS, or AkroBas, a weight uſed in Spain, 
Portugal, and the foreign dominions of both. The 
Arrobas of Portugal is alſo called Arata, and contains 
32 Liſbon pounds; that of Spain contains 25 Spaniſh 
pounds. In Peru it is called Arroue. 

ARROE, a ſmall iſland of Denmark, in the Baltic 
Sea, a little ſouth of-the iſland of Funen. It is eight 


miles in length, and about two in breadth ; and pro- 
It has 
three 


duces corn, anniſeed, black cattle, and horſes. 


Arroe. 


j 
{ 
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bitation which is acquired by the law of nature as 


well as by the laws of ſociety ; next, becauſe of the 
terror and confuſion that neceſſarily attends it; and, 
laſtly, becauſe in ſimple theft the thing ſtolen only 
changes its maſter, but ſtill remains in ef? for the be- 
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berland, cotemporary with that king, ſtating an al- 
lowance for three mill-horſes, “„ two to draw in the 
*« mill, and one to carry ſtuff to the mill and fro.” 
Water-mills for corn muſt in England have been of a 
The ancients had mirror-glaſſes, and em- 

ployed 


later date. 


Arrejo three pariſhes, the moſt conſiderable of which is Koping. nefit of the public, whereas by burning the very ſub. An. Art 
. It ſtands at the ſouth ſide of the iſland, in the bottom of ſtance is abſolutely deſtroyed. It is alſo frequently ——— — 
Alon. a bay, and has a port with ſome trade. E. Long. 9. more deſtructive than murder itſelf, of which too it is 
40. N. Lat. 55. 20. often the cauſe : fince murder, atrocious as it is, ſel- 
ARROJO, pz ST Strvax, a town of Spain, in dom extends beyond the felonous act deſigned ; where- 
Eſtramadura. W. Long. 5. 20. N. Lat. 38. 40. as fire too frequently involves in the common calamity 
ARRONDEE, in heraldry, a croſs, the arms of perſons unknown to the incendiary, and not intended 
which are compoſed of ſections of a circle, not oppo- to be hurt by him, and friends as well as enemies. 
ſite to each other, ſo as to make the arms bulge out ART is defined by Lord Bacon, A proper diſpo- 
thicker in one part than another; but the ſections of ſal of the things of nature by human thought and ex- 
each arm lying the ſame way, ſo that the arm is every 331 ſo as to anſwer the ſeveral ——_— of man- 
where of an equal thickneſs, and all of them termi- kind; in which ſenſe, art ſtands oppoſed to nature. 
nating at the edge of the eſcutcheon like the plain Art is principally uſed for a ſyſtem of rules ſerving 
croſs. to facilitate the performance of certain actions; in 
ARROW, a miſſive weapon of offence, ſlender, which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſcience, or a ſyſtem of 
i * See Bow, pointed, and barbed, to be caſt or ſhot with a bow“. ſpeculative principles. | 
| Arrows are alſo called ſhafts. Arts are commonly divided into uſeful or mechanic, 
| Arrow-Makers are called fletchers ; and were for- /iberal or polite, The former are thoſe wherein the 
N merly, as well as bowyers, perſons of great conſe- hand and body are more concerned than the mind; of 
1 quence in the commonwealth, ' which kind are moſt of thoſe which furniſh us with 
"1 ARSCHIN, in commerce, a long meaſure uſed in the neceſſuries of life, and are properly known by 
China to meaſure ſtuſfſs. Four arſcins made three yards the name of trade,; as baking, 9652 a9d carpentry, 
of London. ſmithery, weaving, &c.—The latter are ſuch as de- 
| ARSHOT, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, pend more on the labour of the mind than that of the 
| ſituated about fourteen miles eaſt of the city of Mech- hand; they are the produce of the imagination, their 
/ lin, in E. Long. 4. 45. N. L. 51.5. eſſence conſiſts in expreſion, and their end is pleaſure. 
| ARSENAL, a royal or public magazine, or place Of this kind are poetry, painting, muſic, &c. 1 
4 appointed for the making and keeping of arms ne- Progreſs of the Aàxrs. Some uſeful arts muſt be Origin 
| ceſſary either for defence or aſſault. nearly coeval with the human race; for food, cloathing, 
# ARSENIC, a poiſonous mineral preparation, which and habitation, even in their original ſimplicity, re- 
| is either white, red, or yellow, prepared from the quire ſome art. Many other arts are of ſuch antiqui- 
| * See Chemi- flowers of cobalt *. ty, as to place the inventors beyond the reach of tra- 
(| ſtry, no 60, ARSENIUS, a deacon of the Roman church, of dition. Several have 82882 crept into exiſtence, 
ö N eat learning and piety. He was pitched upon by without an inventor. The buſy mind, however, ac- and 
b — the Pope t to th Theodofi tutor to cuſtomed to a beginning in things, cannot reſt till i 
| pe to go to the emperor Theodoſius, as tutor to g g gs, ca reſt till it 
5 his ſon Arcadius. Arſenius arrived at Conſtantinople finds or imagines a beginning to every art. The moſt 
j in the year 383. The emperor happening one day to probable conjectures of this uature the reader may ſee 
into the room where Arſenius was inſtructing Ar- in the hiſtorical introductions to the different articles. 
cadius, his ſon was ſeated and the preceptor ſtanding z In all countries where the people are barbarous and progreſs of 
| at this he was exceedingly diſpleaſed, took from his fon illiterate, the progreſs of arts is extremely flow, It is ou _ 
| the imperial ornaments, made Arſenius fit in his place, vouched by an old French poem, that the virtues of the — 
and ordered Arcadius for the future to receive his leſ®» loadſtone were known in France before anno 1180. sk. V. 
1 ſons ſtanding uncovered. Arcadius, however, profited The mariner's compaſs was exhibited at Venice anno 
but little by his tutor's inſtructons, for ſome time af- 1260, by Paulus Venetus, as his own invention. John 
f ter he formed a defign of diſpatching him. The officer, Goya of Amalphi was the firſt who, many years after- 
* to whom Arcadius had applied for this purpoſe, di- ward, uſed it in navigation; and alſo paſſed for being 
' vulged the affair to Arſenius, who retired to the de - the inventor. Tho' it was uſed in China for naviga- 
| ſarts of Scete, where he paſſed many years in the ex- tion long before it was known in Europe, yet to this 
| erciſes of the moſt ſtrict and fervent devotion. He day it is not ſo perfect as in Europe. Inſtead of ſuſ- 
died there, at 95 years of age. pending it in order to make it act freely, it is placed 
ARSIS ard THEs1s, in mulic, is a term applied to upon a bed of ſand, by which every motion of the ſhip 
compoſitions in which one part riſes and the other diſturbs its operation. Hand-mills, termed guerns, 
falls. were early uſed for grinding corn; and when corn came 
ARSMART, in botany, See Pers1caRia. to be raiſed in greater quantity, horſe-mills ſucceeded. 
ARSON, in Engliſh law, is the malicious and wil- Water-mills for grinding corn are deſcribed by Vitru- 
ful burning of the houſe or out-houſe of another man; vius. Wind-mills were known in Greece and in Ara- 
which is felony at common law. bia as early as the ſeventh century; and yet no mention 
| This is an offence of very great malignity, and much is made of them in Italy till the fourteenth. ''That they 
more pernicious to the public than fimple theft: be- were not kuown in England in the reign of Henry VIII. Conſe 
cauſe, firſt, it is an offence againſt that 17 of ha- appears from a houſhold book of an ear! of Northum- Which ad- 
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ployed glaſs to imitate cryſtal vaſes and goblets : yet 
they never thought of uſing it in windows. In the 
13" century, the Venetians were the only people who 
had the art of making cryſtal glaſs for mirrors. 
clock that ſtrikes the Tn was unknown in Europe 
till the end of the 12" century. And hence the euſ- 
tom of employing men to proclaim the hours during 
night ; which to this day continues in Germany, Flan- 
ders, and England. Galileo was the firſt who conceived 
an idea that a pendulum might be uſeful for mea- 
ſuring time; and Huygens was the firſt who put the 
idea in execution, by making a pendulum clock. Hook, 
in the year 1660, invented a ſpiral ſpring for a watch, 
though a watch was far from heing a new invention, 
Paper was made no earlier than the 14" century; and 
the invention of printing was a century later. Silk ma- 
nufactures were ba eltabliſhed in Greece before ſilk- 
worms were introduced there. The manufaQurers were 
provided with raw filk from Perſia : but that com- 
merce being frequently interrupted by war, two monks, 
in the reign of Juſtinian, brought eggs of the ſilk- 
worm from Hindoſtan, and taught their countrymen 
the method of managing them.—'The art of reading 
made a very ſlow progreſs. To encourage that art in 
England, the capital puniſhment for murder was re- 
mitted if the criminal could but read, which in law- 
language is termed benefit of clergy. One would ima- 
gine that the art muſt have made a very rapid progreſs 
when ſo greatly favoured : but there is a ſignal proof 
of the coatrary ; for ſo ſmall an edition of the Bible 
as 600 copies, tranſlated into Engliſh in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was not wholly ſold off in three years. 
The people of England mult have been profoundly ig- 
norant in Queen Elizabeth's time, when a forged clauſe 
added to the zoth article of the Englith creed paſſed 
unnoticed till about 40 years ago. 

The diſcoveries of the Portugueſe in the weſt coaſt of 
Africa is a remarkable inſtance of the flow progreſs of 
arts. In the beginning of the 15˙¹ century, they were 
totally ignorant of that coaſt beyond Cape Non, 28 deg. 
north latitude, In 1410, the celebrated Prince Henry 
of Portugal fitted out a fleet for diſcoveries, which pro- 
ceeded * the coaſt to Cape Bojadore in 26 deg. but 
had not courage to double it. In 1418, Triſtan Vaz 
diſcovered the iſland Porto Santo; and the year after, 
the iſland Madeira was diſcovered. In 1439, a Portu- 
gueſe captain doubled Cape Bojadore ; and the next 
year the Portugueſe reached Cape Blanco, lat. 20, deg. 
In 1446, Nuna Triſtan doubled Cape Verd, lat. 14. 
40. In 1448, Don Gonzallo Vallo took poſſeſſion of 
the Azores. In 1449, the iſlands of Cape Verd were 
diſcovered for Don Henry. In 1471, Pedro d' Eſcovar 
diſcovered the iſland St Thomas and Prince's ifland. 
In 1484, Diego Cam diſcovered the kingdom of Con- 
go. In 1486, Bartholomew Diaz, employed by John II. 
of Portugal, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, which 
he called Carbo Tormentoſo, from the tempeſtuous 
weather he found in the paſſage. 

The exertion of national ſpirit upon any particular 
art, promotes activity to proſecute other arts. The Ro- 
mans, by conſtant ſtudy, came to excel in the art of 
war, which led them naturally to improve upon other 
arts. Having, in the progreſs of ſociety, acquired 
ſome degree of taſte and poliſh, a talent for writing 
broke forth. Nevius compoſed in verſe ſeven books 
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of the Punic war; beſides comedies, replete with bit- 
ter raillery againſt the nobility. Ennius wrote annals, 
and an epic poem. Lucius Andronicus was the father 
of dramatic poetry in Rome. Pacuvius wrote trage- 
dies. Plautus and Terence wrote comedies. - Lucilins 
compoſed ſatires, which Cicero eſteems to be flight 
and void of erudition. Fabius Pictor, Cincius Ali— 
mentus, Piſo Frugi, Valerius Antias, and Cato, were 
rather annaliſts than hiſtorians, confining themſelves to 
naked facts, ranged in order of time. The genius of the 
Romans for the fine arts was much inflamed by Greek 
learning, when free intercourſe between the two nations 
was opened. Many of thoſe who made the greateſt figure 
in the Roman ſtate commenced authors; Cæſar, Cice- 
ro, Mc. Sylla compoſed memoirsof his own tranſactions, 
a work much eſteemed even in the days of Plutarch. 

The progreſs of art ſeldom fails to be rapid, when 
a people happen to be rouſed out of a torpid ſtate by 
ſome fortunate change of circumſtances : proſperity 
contraſted with former abaſement, gives to the mind a 
ſpring, which is vigorouſly cxerted in every new pur- 
ſuit, The Athenians made but a mean figure under 
the tyranny of Piſiſtratus ; but upon regaining free- 
dom and independence, they were converted into he- 
roes. Miletus, a Greek city of Ionia, being deſtroy- 
ed by the king of Perſia, and the inhabitants made 
ſlaves ; the Athenians, deeply affected with the miſery 
of their brethren, boldly attacked the king in his own 
dominions, and burnt the city of Sardis. In leſs than 
Io years after, they gained a ſignal vitory at Mara- 
thon ; and, under Themiſtocles, made head againſt that 
prodigious army with which Xerxes threatened utter 
ruin to Greece. Such proſperity produced its uſual ef- 
fect: arts flouriſhed with arms, and Athens became 
the chief theatre for ſciences as well as for fine arts. 
The reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, which put an end to 
the rancour of civil war, and reſtored peace to Rome 
with the comforts of ſociety, proved an auſpicious æra 
for literature; and produced a cloud of Latin hiſtorians, 
poets, and philoſophers, to whom the moderns are in- 
debted for their taſte and talents. One who makes a 
figure rouſes emulation in all : one catches fire from 
another, and the national ſpirit is every where triumph- 
ant: claſſical works are compoſed, and uſeful diſcove- 
ries made in every art and ſcience, With regard to 
Rome, it is true, that the Roman government under 
Auguſtus was in effect deſpotic : but deſpotiſm, in that 
fngle inſtance, made no obſtruction to literature, it ha- 
ving been the politic of that reign to hide power as 
much as poſſible. A ſimilar revolution happened in 
Tuſcany about three centuries ago. That country ha- 
ving been divided into a number of ſmall republics, 
the people, excited by mutual hatred between ſmall na- 
tions in cloſe neighbourhood, became ferocious and 
bloody, flaming with revenge for the ſlighteſt offence. 
Theſe republics being united under the Great Duke of 
Tuſcany, enjoyed the ſweets of peace in a mild go- 
vernment. That comfortable revolution, which made 


the deeper impreſſion by a retroſpe& to recent calami- 


ties, rouſed the national ſpirit, and produced ardent 
application to arts and literature. The reſtoration of 


the royal family in England, which put an end to a 
cruel and envenomed civil war, promoted improvements 
of every kind: arts and induſtry made a rapid progreſs 
among the people, though left to themſelves by a weak 
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and fluctuating adminiſtration. Had the nation, upon 
that 3 turn of fortune, been bleſſed with a 
ſucceſſion of able and virtuous princes, to what a height 
might not arts and ſciences have been carried! In 
Scotland, a favourable period for improvement was the 
reign of the firſt Robert, after ſhaking off the Engliſh 
yoke : but the domineering ſpirit of the feudal fyſtem 
rendered abortive every attempt. The reſtoration of 
the royal family, mentioned above, animated the legiſ- 


lature of Scotland to promote manufactures of various 
kinds: but in vain; for the union of the two crowns 


had introduced deſpotiſm into Scotland, which ſunk 
the genius of the people, and rendered them heartleſs 
and indolent. Liberty, indeed, and many other ad- 
vantages, were procured to them by the union of the 
two kingdoms ; but the ſalutary effects were long ſuſ- 

nded by mutual enmity, ſuch as commonly ſubſiſts 
— neighbouring nations. Enmity wore out gra- 
dually, and the eyes of the Scots were opened to the 
advantages of their preſent condition; the national ſpi- 
rit was rouſed to emulate and to excel; talents were 
exerted, hitherto latent; and Scotland at preſent makes 
a figure in arts and ſciences, above what it ever made 
while an independent kingdom. 

Another cauſe of activity and animation, is the be- 
ing engaged in ſome important action of doubtful e- 
vent; a ſtruggle for liberty, the reſiſting a potent in- 
vader, or the like. Greece, divided into ſmall ſtates 
frequently at war with each other, advanced literature 
and the fine arts to unrivalled perfection. The Corſi- 
cans, while engaged in a perilous war for defence of 
their liberties, exerted a vigorous national fpirit : they 
founded an univerſity for arts and ſciences, a public li- 
brary, and a public bank. After a long ſtupor during 
the dark ages of Chriſtianity, arts and literature re- 
vived among the turbulent ſtates of Italy. The royal 
ſociety in — and the academy of ſciences in Pa- 
ris, were both of them inſtituted after civil wars that 
had animated the people and rouſed their activity. 

As the progreſs of arts and ſciences toward perfec- 
tion 1s greatly promoted by emulation, nothing 1s more 
fatal to an art or ſcience than to remove that ſpur, as 
where ſome extraordinary genius appears who ſoars 
above rivalſhip. Mathematics ſeem to be declining in 
Britain : the great Newton, having ſurpaſſed all the 
ancients, has not left to the moderns even the fainteft 
hope of equalling him ; and what man will enter the 
lifts who deſpairs of victory? 

In a country thinly peopled, where even neceſſary 
arts want hands, it is common to ſee one perſon ex- 
ercifing more arts than one: in ſeveral parts of Scot- 
land, one man ſerves as a phyfician, ſurgeon, and apo- 
thecary. In every populous country, even ſimple arts 
are ſplit into parts, and each part has an artiſt appro- 
priated to it, In the large towns of ancient Egypt, 
a phyſician was confined to a ſingle diſeaſe. In me- 
chanic arts that method is excellent. As a hand con- 
fined to a ſingle operation becomes both expert and ex- 
peditious, a mechanic art is perfected by having its dif- 
ferent operations diftributed among the greateſt num- 
ber of hands: many hands are ial in making a 
watch; and a ſtill greater number in manufacturing a 
web of woollen cloth. Various arts or operations car- 
ried on by the ſame man, envigorate his mind, becauſe 
they exerciſe different faculties; and as he cannot be 
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equally expert in every art or operation, he is fre- 


quently reduced to ſupply want of fkill by thought —— 


and invention. Conſtant application, on the contrary, 
to a fingle operation, confines the mind to a fingle 
object, and excludes all thought and invention: in 
ſuch a train of life, the operator becomes dull and ftu- 
pid, like a beaſt of burden. The difference is vi- 
fible in the manners of the people: in a country, 
where, from want of hands, ſeveral occupations muſt 
be carried on by the ſame perſon, the people are know- 
ing and — : in a populous country, where ma- 
nufactures flouriſh, they are ignorant and unſociable. 
The fame effect is equally viſible in countries where an 
art or manufacture is confined to a certain claſs of men. 
It is vifible in Indoſtan, where the people are divided 
into caſts, which never mix even by marriage, and 
where every man follows his father's trade. The Dutch 
lint-boors are a ſimilar inſtance : the ſame families 
carry on the trade from generation to generation; and 
are accordingly ignorant and brutiſh even beyond other 
Dutch peaſants. 'The inhabitants of Buckhaven, a 
ſea-port in the county of Fife, were originally a co- 
lony of foreigners, invited hither to teach our people 
the art of fiſhing. 'They continue fiſhers to this day, 
marry among themſelves, have little intercourſe with 
their neighbours, and are dull and ſtupid to a proverb. 
Uſeful arts paved the way to fine arts. 
whom the former had beſtowed eve 
turned their thoughts to the latter. uty was ſtu- 
died in objects of ſight; and men of taſte attached 
themſelves to the fine arts, which multiplied their en- 
joyments and improved their benevolence, Sculpture 
and painting made an early figure in Greece ; which 
afforded plenty of beautiful originals to be copied in 
theſe imitative arts. Statuary, a more ſimple imita- 
tion than painting, was ſooner brought to perfection: 
the ſtatue of Jupiter by Phidias, — of Juno by Po- 
lycletes, though the admiration of all the world, were 
executed long before the art of light and ſhade was 


known. Apolloderns, and Zeuxis his diſciple, who. 


flouriſhed in the 15* Olympiad, were the firſt who 
figured in that art. Another cauſe concurred to ad- 
vance ftatuary before painting in Greece, viz. a great 
demand for ſtatues of their gods. Architecture, as a 
fine art, made a flower progreſs. Proportions, upon 
which its elegance chiefly depends, cannot be accu- 
rately aſcertained, but by an infinity of trials in great 
buildings: a model cannot be relied on; for a = e 
and a ſmall building, even of the ſame form, require 
different proportions. | 

From the fine arts mentioned, we proceed to lite- 
rature. It is agreed, among all antiquaries, that the 
firſt writings were in verſe, and that writing in proſe 


was of a much later date. The firſt Greek who wrote Literary 
in proſe was Pherecides Syrus: the firſt Roman was compolition | 


Appius Cæcus, who compoſed a declamation againſt 
Pyrrhus. The four books of the Chatah Bhade, 
which is the ſacred book of Hindoſtan, are compoſed 
in verſe ſtanzas; and the Arabian compoſitions in proſe 
followed long after thoſe in verſe. To account for that 
ſingular fact, many learned pens have been employed; 
but without ſucceſs. - By ſome it has been urged, that 
as memory is the only record of events where writing 
is unknown, hiſtory originally was compoſed in verſe, 
for the ſake of memory. This is not ſatisfactory. To 
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"undertake the painful taſk of compoſing in verſe, mere- 


ly for the ſake of memory, would require more fore- 
ſight than ever was exerted by a Barbarian : not to 
mention that other means were uſed for preſerving the 
memory of remarkable events; a heap of ſtones, a pillar, 
or other object that catches the eye. The account 
given by Longinus 1s more ingenious. In a fragment 
of his treatiſe on verſe, the only part that remains, he 
obſerves, that meaſure or verſe belongs to poetry, 
e becauſe poetry repreſents the various paſſions with 
„ their language; for which reaſon the ancients, in 
te their ordinary diſcourſe, delivered their thoughts in 
„ verſe rather than in proſe.” Longinus thought, 
that anciently men were more expoſed to accidents and 
dangers, than when they were protected by good go- 
vernment and by fortified cities. But he ſeems not to 
have adverted, that fear and grief, inſpired by dangers 
and misfortunes, are better ſuited to humble proſe hn 
to elevated verſe, It may be added, that however na- 
tural poetical diction may be when one is animated with 
any vivid paſſion, it is not ſuppoſeable that the ancients 
never wrote nor ſpoke but when excited by paſſion. 
Their hiſtory, their laws, their covenants, were cer- 
tainly not compoſed in that tone of mind. 

An important article in the progreſs of the fine arts, 
which writers have not ſufficiently attended to, will, 
perhaps, explain this myſtery. The article is the pro- 
feſſion of a bard, which ſprung up in early times, be- 
fore writing was known *, and died away gradually 
as writing turned more and more common . 

The ſongs of the bards, being univerſal favourites, 
were certainly the firſt compoſitions that writing was 
employed upon: they would be carefully collected 
by the moſt ſkilful writers, in order to preſerve them 
in perpetual remembrance. The following part of 
the progreſs is obvious. People acquainted with no 
written compoſitions, but what were in verſe, com- 
poſed in verſe their laws, their religious ceremonies, 
and every memorable tranſaction that was intended to 
be preſerved in memory by writing. But when ſubjects 
of writing multiplied, and became more and more in- 
volved; when people began to reaſon, to teach, and to 
harangue; they were obliged to deſcend to humble 
proſe ; for to confine a writer or ſpeaker to verſe in 
handling ſubjects of that nature, would be a burden 
unſupportable. 

The proſe compoſitions of early hiſtorians are all of 
them dramatic. A writer deſtitute of art is naturally 
prompted to relate facts as he ſaw them performed: he 
introduces his perſonages as ſpeaking and conferring; 
and he himſelf relates what was ates, and not ſpoke, 
The hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament are com- 
poſed in that mode; and fo addicted to the dramatic 
are the authors of thoſe books, that they frequently in- 
troduce God himſelf into the dialogue. At the ſame 
time, the ſimplicity of that mode is happily ſuited to the 
poverty of every language in its early periods. The 
dramatic mode has a delicious effect in expreſſing ſen- 
timent, and every thing that is ſimple and tender. 
Read, as an inſtance of a low incident becoming, by 
that means, not a little intereſting, Ruth 1. 8. to iv. 16. 

The dramatic mode is far from pleaſing fo much in 
relating bare hiſtorical facts. Read, as an example, 
the ſtory of Adonijah in 1 Kings i. 11.—49. 

In that paſſage there are frequent repetitions ; not 


however by the ſame perſon, but by different perſons Arts. 
who have occaſion in the courſe of the ſtory to ſay the 
ſame things; which is natural in the dramatic mode, 


where things are repreſented preciſely as they were 


tranſacted. In that view, Homer's repetitions are a 
beauty, not a blemiſh; for they are confined to the 
dramatic part, and never occur in the narrative. 

But the dramatic mode of compoſition, however 
pleaſing, is tedious and intolerable in a long hiſtory, 
In the progreſs of ſociety new appetites and new paſ- 
ſions ariſe; men come to be involved with each other in 
various connections; incidents and events multiply, 
and hiſtory becomes intricate by an endleſs variety of 
circumſtances. Dialogue accordingly is more ſparingly 
uſed, and in hiſtory plain narration is mixed with it, 
Narration is as it were the ground-work ; and dia- 
logue is raiſed upon it, like flowers in embroidery, 
Hoe is admitted by all to be the great maſter in that 
mode of compoſition. 

The narrative mode came in time fo to prevail, that 
in a long chain of hiſtory, the writer commonly leaves 
off dialogue altogether. Early writers of that kind 
appear to have very little judgment in diſtinguiſhing 
capital facts from minute circumſtances, ſuch as can be 
ſupplied by the reader without being mentioned. The 
hiſtory of the Trojan war by Dares Phrygius is a cu- 
rious inſtance of that cold and creeping manner of com- 
poſition, The Roman hiſtories before the time of Ci- 
cero are chronicles merely. Cato, Fabius Pictor, and 
Piſo, confined themſelves to naked facts. In the Au- 
guſtæ Hiftoriz Scriptores we find nothing but a jejune 
narrative of facts, commonly of very little moment, 
concerning a degenerate people, without a ſingle inci- 
dent that can rouſe the imagination or exerciſe the 
judgment. 'The Monkiſh hiſtories are all of them com- 
poſed in the ſame manner. 

The dry narrative manner being very little inte- 
reſting or agreeable, a taſte for embelliſhment prompt - 
ed ſome writers to be copious and verboſe. Saxo- 
Grammaticus, who in the 12" century compoſed in 
Latin a hiſtory of Denmark, ſurpriſingly pure at that 
early period, is extremely ks ul full of touto- 
logies. Such a Ryle, at any rate unpleaſant, is into- 
lerable in a modern tongue, before it is enriched with 
a ſtock of phraſes for exprefling aptly the great vari- 
ety of incidents that enter into hiſtory. 

The perfection of Hiſtorical compoſition, which 
writers at laſt attain to after wandering through vari- 
ous imperfect modes, is a relation of intereſting facts, 
connected with their motives and conſequences. An hi- 
ſtory of that kind is truly a chain of cauſes and effects. 

The hiſtory of 'Thucydides, and {till more that of 
Tacitus, are ſhining inftances of that mode, 6 

Eloquence was of a later date than the art of literary Eloquence, 
compotition ; for till the latter was improved, there 
were no models for ftudying the former. Cicero's 
oration for Roſcius is compoled in a ſtyle diffuſe and 
highly ornamented; which, ſays Plutarch, was uni- 
verſally approved, becauſe at that time the ſtyle in 
Aſia, introduced into Rome with its luxury, was in 
high vogue. But Cicero, in a journey to Greece, 
where he leiſurely ſtudied Greek authors, was taught 
to prune off ſuperfluitics, and to purify his ſtyle, which 
he did to a high degree of refinement. He introdu- 
ced into his native tongue a ſweetneſs, a grace, a ma- 
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jeſly, that ſurpriſed the world, and even the Romans 
themſelves. Cicero obſerves with great regret, that if 
ambition for power had not drawn Julius Czfar from 
the bar to command legions, he would have become 
the moſt complete orator in the world. So partial are 
men to the profeſſion in which they excel. Eloquence 
triumphs in a popular aſſembly, makes ſome figure in 
a court of law compoſed of many judges, very little 


where there is but a _—_— judge, and none at all in a 


deſpotic government. Eloquence flouriſhed in the re- 
publics of Athens and of Rome; and makes ſome fi- 
gure at preſent in a Britiſh houſe of Commons. 

The Greek ſtage has been juſtly admired among all 
polite nations. The tragedies of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides in particular are by all critics held to be perfect 
in their kind, excellent models for imitation, but far a- 
bove rivalſhip. If the Greek ſtage was ſo early 
brought to maturity, it is a phenomenon not a little 
ſingular in the progreſs of arts. The Greek tragedy 
made a rapid progreſs from 'Theſpis to Sophocles and 
Euripides, whoſe compoſitions are wonderful produc- 
tions of genius, conſidering that the Greeks at that 
period were but beginning to emerge from roughneſs 
and barbarity into a taſte for literature. Ihe compo- 
fitions of Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, muſt 
have been highly reliſhed among a people who had no 
idea of any thing more perfect. We judge by com- 

ariſon, and every work is held to be perfect that 
fs no rival. It ought at the ſame time to be kept in 
view, that it was not the dialogue which chiefly en- 
chanted the Athenians, nor variety in the paſſions re- 
preſented, nor perfection in the actors; but machinery 
and pompous decoration, joined with exquiſite muſic. 
That theſe particulars were carried to the greateſt 
height, we may with certainty conelude from the ex- 
travagant ſums beſtowed on them: the exhibiting a 
ſingle tragedy was more expenſive to the Athenians, 
than their fleet or their army in any ſingle campaign. 

One would imagine, however, that theſe compoſi- 
tions were too ſimple to enchant for ever; as variety in 
action, ſentiment, and paſſion, is requiſite, without 
which the ſtage will not continue long a favourite en- 
tertainment: and yet we find not a ſingle improve- 
ment attempted after the days of e e and Euri- 
pides. The manner of performance, indeed, prevented 
abſolutely any improvement. A fluctuation of paſſion 
and refined ſentiments would have made no figure on 
the Grecian ſtage. Imagine the diſcording ſcene be- 
tween Brutus and Caſſius in Julius Cæſar to be there 
exhibited, or the handkerchief in the Moor of Venice : 
how ſlight would be their effect, when pronounced in 
a maſk, and through a pipe? The workings of nature 
upon the countenance, and the flections of voice ex- 
preſſive of various feelings, ſo deeply affecting in mo- 
dern repreſentation, would have been entirely loſt. If 
a great genius had ariſen with talents for compoſing a 
pathetic tragedy in perfection, he would have made no 
figure in Greece. An edifice muſt have been erected 
* moderate ſize: new actors muſt have been trained 
to act with a bare face, and to pronounce in their own 
voice. And after all there remained a greater miracle ſtill 
to be performed, v/z. a total reformation of taſte in the 
people of Athens. In one word, the ſimplicity of the 
Greek tragedy was ſuited to the manner of acting; and 
that manner excluded all improvements, 
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With reſpect to comedy, it does not appear that the 


Greek comedy ſurpaſſed the tragedy in its progreſs ——-— 


toward perfection. Horace mentions three ſtages of 
Greek comedy. The firſt well ſuited to the rough and 
coarſe manners of the Greeks, when Eupolis, Crati- 
nus, and Ariſtophanes, wrote. Theſe authors were not 
aſhamed to repreſent on the NAge real perſons, not even 
diſguiſing their names: of which we have a ſtriking in- 
ſtance in a comedy of Ariſtophanes, called The Clouds, 
where Socrates is introduced, and moſt contemptuouſ- 
ly treated. This ſort of comedy, ſparing neither gods 
nor men, was reſtrained by the magiſtrates of Athens, 
ſo far as to prohibit perſons to be named on the ſtage, 
This led writers to do what is done at preſent: the 
characters and manners of known perſons were painted 
ſo much to the life, that there could be no miſtake ; 
and the ſatire was indeed heightened by this regula- 
tion, as it was an additional pleaſure to find out the 
names that were meant in the repreſentation. This was 
termed the »ddle comedy. But as there itil] remained 
too great ſcope for obloquy and licentiouſneſs, a law 
was made prohibiting real events or incidents to be in- 
troduced upon the ſtage. This law happily baniſhed 
ſatire againſt individuals, and confined it to manners 
and cuſtoms in general, Obedient to this law are the 
comedies of Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus, who 
flouriſhed about 300 years before the Chriſtian æra. 
And this is termed the third lage of Greek comedy. 
The comedies of Ariſtophanes, which ſtil] remain, err 
not leſs againſt taſte than againſt decency. But the Greek 
comedy is ſuppoſed to have been conſiderably refined by 
Menander and his cotemporaries. 'Their works, however, 
were far from perfection, if we can draw any conjecture 
from their imitator Plautus, who wrote. about a century 
later. Plautus was a writer of genius; and it may be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed that his copies did not fall much 
ſhort of the originals, at leaſt in matters that can be 
faithfully copied; and he ſhews very little art, either 
in his compolitions, or in the conduct of his pieces. 
With reſpect to the former, his plots are wondrous 
ſimple, very little varied, and very little intereſting. 
The ſubject of almoſt every piece is a young man in 
love with a mulic-girl, deſiring to purchaſe her from 
the procurer, and employing a favourite ſlave to cheat 
his father out of the price; and the different ways of 
accompliſhing the cheat is all the variety we find. In 
ſome few of his comedies the ſtory riſes to a higher 
tone, the muſic-gir] being diſcovered to be the daugh- 
ter of a free-man, which removes every obſtruction to 
a marriage between her and her lover. In the conduct 
of his pieces there is a miſerable defect of art. Inſtead 
of unfolding the ſubject in the progreſs of the action, 
as is done by Terence, and by every modern writer, 
Plautus introduces a perſon for no other end but to ex- 
plain the ſtory to the audience. In one of his come- 
dies, a houſchold- god is ſo obliging as not only to un- 
fold the ſubject, but to relate before-hand every parti- 
cular that is to be repreſented, not excepting the cata- 
ſtrophe. 

The Roman theatre, from the time of Plautus to that 
of Terence, made a rapid progreſs. Ariſtotle defines 


comedy to be “ an imitation of light and trivial ſub- 


jects, provoking laughter.” The comedies of Plautus 
correſpond accurately to that definition: thoſe of Te- 
rence riſe to a higher tone. n 
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Nothing is more evident than the ſuperiority of Te- 


-——=" rence above Plautus in the art of writing; and, conſi- 


9 
Epopee. 


dering that Terence is a later writer, nothing would 
appear more natural, if they did not copy the ſame o- 
riginals. It may be owing to genius that Terence ex- 
celled in purity of language, and propriety of dialogue; 
but how account for his ſuperiority over Plautus in the 
conſtruction and conduct of a play? It will not cer- 
tainly be thought, that Plautus would imitate the worſt 
conſtructed plays, leaving the beſt to thoſe who ſhould 
come after him. This difficulty does not ſeem to have 
occurred to any of the commentators. Had the works 
of Menander and of his cotemporaries been preſerved, 
they probably would have explained the myltery ; 
which for want of that light will probably remain a 
my ltery for ever. 

Homer has for more than 2000 years been held the 
prince of poets. Such perfection in an author who 
flouriſhed when arts were far ſhort of maturity, is truly 
wonderful. The nations engaged in the Trojan war 
are deſcribed by him as in a progreſs from the ſhepperd- 
ſtate to that of agriculture. Frequent mention is made 
ia the Iliad of the moſt eminent men being ſhepherds. 
Andromache, in particular, mentions ſeven of her bre- 
thren who were (lain by Achilles as they tended their 
father's flocks and herds. In that tate, 2 of 
woollen cloth were uſed ; but the ſkins of beaſts, the 
original clothing, were ſtill worn as an upper garment: 
every chief in the Iliad appears in that dreſs. Such in- 
deed was the ſimplicity of this early period, that a 
black ewe was promiſed by each chief to the man who 
would undertake to be a ſpy. In times of ſuch fimpli- 
city, literature could not be far advanced ; and it 1s a 
great doubt, whether there was at that time a lingle 
poem of the epic kind for Homer to imitate or improve 
upon. Homer is undoubtedly a wonderful genius, 
perhaps the greateſt that ever exiſted: his fire, and the 
boldneſs of his conceptions, are inimitable. But in 
that early age, it would fall little ſhort of a real mira- 
cle, to find ſuch ripeneſs of judgment, and correctneſs 
of execution, as in modern writers are the fruits of Jong 
experience and progreſſive improvements during the 
courſe of many centuries. Accordingly, that Homer 
is far from being ſo ripe, or ſo correct, cannot eſcape 
the obſervation of any reader of taſte and diſcernment. 
One ſtriking particular is, his digreſſions without end, 
which draw our attention from the principal ſubject. 


Diomedes, for inſtance, meeting with Glaucus in the 


field of battle, and doubting, from his majeſtic air, 
whether he might not be an immortal, inquires who he 
was, declaring that he would not fight with a god. 
Glaucus lays hold of this very flight opportunity, in 
the very heat of action, to give a long hiſtory of his 
family. In the mean time, the reader's patience 1s 
put to a trial, and his ardour cools. Again, Aga- 
memnon deſiring advice how to reſiſt the Trojans, Dio- 
medes ſprings forward; but, before he offers advice, 
gives the hiſtory of all his progenitors, and of their 
characters, in a long train. And, after all, what was 
the ſage advice that required ſuch a preface ? It was, 
that Agamemnon ſhould exhort the Greeks to fight 
bravely. At any rate, was Diomedes fo little known, 
as to make it proper to ſuſpend the action at fo critical 
a juncture, for a genealogical hiſtory? There is a 
third particular, which juſtly merits cenſure; and 
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that is, an endleſs number of minute circumſtances, e- 


ſpecially in the deſcription of battles, where they are 
moſt improper. 'The capital beauty of an epic poem 
is, the ſelection of ſuch incidents and circumſtances as 
make a deep impreſſion, keeping out of view every 
thing low or familiar. An account of a ſingle battle 
employs the whole fifth book of the Iliad, and a great 
part of the ſixth: yet in the whole there is no general 
action; but unknown warriors, whom we never heard 
of before, killed at a diſtance with an arrow or à jave- 
lin; and every wound deſcribed with anatomical accu- 
racy. The whole ſeventeenth book is employed in the 
conteſt about the dead body of Patroclus, ſtuffed with 
minute circumſtances, below the dignity of an epic 
poem. In ſuch ſcenes the reader is fatigued with end- 
leſs particulars ; and has nothing to ſupport him but 
the melody of Homer's verſification. ; 


Having traced the progreſs of the fine arts toward Cauſes of 


maturity, in a ſummary way, the decline of theſe arts the dectine 
of the fine 


comes next in order. An art, in its progreſs toward 
maturity, 1s greatly promoted by emulation; and, af- 
ter arriving at maturity, its downfal i; not leſs promo- 
ted by it. It is difficult to judge of perfection but by 
compariſon ; and an artiſt, ambitious to outſtrip his 
predeceſfors, cannot ſubmit to be an imitator, but muſt 
ſtrike out ſomething new, which, in an art advanced 
to ripeneſs, ſeldom fails to be a degeneracy. This 
cauſe of the decline of the fine arts may be illuſtrated 
by various inſtances. The perfection of vocal muſie is 
to accompany paſſion, and to enforee ſentiment, In 
ancient Greece, the province of muſic was well nnder- 
ſtood; which, being confined within its proper ſphere, 
nad an enchanting influence. Harmony at that time 
was very little ciiltivated, becauſe it was of very little 
uſe : melody reaches the heart, and it is by it chiefly 
that a ſentiment is enforced, or a paſſion ſoothed : har- 
mony, on the contrary, reaches the car only; and it 
is a matter of undoubted experience, that the moſt me- 
lodious airs admit but of very fimple harmony. 
its, in latter times, ignorant why harmony was ſo little 
regarded by the ancients, applicd themſelves ſeriouſly 
to its cultivation; and they have been wonderfully ſuc- 
ceſsful. But they have been ſucceſsful at the expence 
of melody; which, in modern compoũtious, generally 
ſpeaking, is loſt amid the blaze of harmony. Theſe 
compolitions tickle the car by the luxury of complica- 
ted ſounds, but ſeldom make any impreſſion on the 
heart. The Italian opera, in its form, reſembles the 
Greek tragedy, from which it is evideatly copied ; but 
very little in ſubſtance. In the latter, muſic being 
made ſubſervient to featiment, the dialogue 1s nervous 
and ſublime : in the former, the whole weight is laid on 
muſic; and the dialogue, devoid of ſentiment, is weak 
and ſpiritleſs. Reſtleſs man knows no golden mean, 
but will be attempting innovations without end. —By 
the ſame ambition, architecture has viſibly declined 
from its perfeQion. The lonic was the favourite 
order when architecture was in its height of glory. 
The Corinthian order came next; which, in attempting 
greater perfection, has deviated from the true ſimpli- 
city of nature: and the deviation is fill greater in the 
Compoſite order. With reſpect to literary productions, 
the firſt eſſays of the Romans were very imperfect. 
We may judge of this from Plautus, whoſe compoli— 
tions are abundantly rude, though much admired by 
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time. The exalted ſpint of the Romans hurried them 
on to the grand and beautiful; and literary produc- 
tions 'of of kinds were in perfection when Auguſtus 
reigned. In attempting ftill greater perfection, the 
Roman compoſitions became a ſtrange jumble of incon- 
ſiſtent parts : they were tumid and pompous ; and, at 
the ſame time, full of antitheſes, conceit, and tinſel 
wit. Every thing new in the fine arts pleaſes, ugh 
leſs perfe& than what we are accuſtomed to; and, for 
that reaſon, ſuch compoſitions were generally reliſh- 
ed. We ſee not by what gradual ſteps writers, af- 
ter the time of Auguſtus, deviated from the patterns 
that were before them; for no book of any moment 
after that time is preſerved, till we come down to Se- 
neca, in whoſe works nature and fimplicity give place 
to artificial coat 26 and baſtard wit. e was A 
great corrupter of the Roman taſte; and after him 
nothing was reliſhed but brilliant ſtrokes of fan- 
cy, with very little regard to ſentiment : even Vir— 
il and Cicero made no figure in compariſon, Lucan 
fas a forced elevation of thought and ſtyle, very diffi- 
cult to be ſupported ; and, accordingly, he ſinks often 
into puerile reflections; witneſs his encomium on the 
river Po, which, ſays he, would equal the Danube, 
had it the ſame number of tributary ſtreams. Quinti- 
lian, a writer of true and claflical taſte, who was pro- 
tected and encouraged by Veſpaſian, attempted to ſtem 
the tide of falſe writing. His rhetoric is compoſed in 
an elegant ſtyle ; and his obſervations contain every de- 
licacy of the critical art. At the ſame time flouriſhed 
Tacitus, poſſeſſing a more extenſive knowledge of the 
nature of man than any other author, ancient or mo- 
dern, if Shakeſpeare be not excepted. His ſtyle is ori- 
ginal, conciſe, compact, and comprehenſive ; and, in 
what is properly called his h;/tory, perfectly correct and 
beautiful. He has been imitated by ſeveral, but never 
equalled by any. Brutus is ſaid to be the laſt of the 
Romans for love of liberty: Quintilian and Tacitus 
may be ſaid to be the laſt of the Romans for literary 
genius. Pliny the Vounger is no exception: his ſtyle 
is affected, turgid, and full of childiſh brilliancy. Se- 
neca and Pliny are proper examples of writers who ftu- 
dy ſhow more than ſubſtance, and who make ſenſe yield 
to ſound. The difference between theſe authors and 
thoſe of the Auguſtan age, reſembles the difference be- 
tween Greek and Italian muſic. Muſic, among the 
Greeks, limited itſelf to the employment to which it 1s 
deſtined by nature, viz. to be the handmaid of ſenſe, 
to inforce, enliven, or ſweeten a ſentiment. In the Ita- 
lian opera, the miſtreſs is degraded to be handmaid 
and harmony triumphs, with very little regard to ſen- 
timent. | 
Another great cauſe that precipitates the downfal of 
every fine art is deſpotiſm. The reaſon is obvious; and 
there is a diſmal example of it in Rome, particularly 
with regard to eloquence. We learn from a dialogue 
accounting for the corruption of the Roman eloquence, 
that in the decline of the art it became faſhionable to 
ſtuff harangues with impertinent poetical quotations, 
without any view but ornament merely ; and this alfo 
was long faſhionable in France. It happened unluck- 
ily for the Romans, and for the world, that the fine 
arts were at their height in Rome, and not much upon 
the decline in Greece, when deſpotiſm put an end to the 
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his cotemporaries, being the beſt that exiſted at that 
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republic. Auguſtus, it is true, retarded their fall, par. 
ticularly that of literature ; it being the politic | big 
reign to hide deſpotiſm, and to give his government 
an air of freedom. His court was a ſchool of urbani- 
ty, where pcople of genius acquired that delicacy of 
taſte, that elevation of ſentiment, and that purity of 
expreſſion, which characterize the writers of his time. 
He honoured men of learning, admitted them to his 
table, and was bountiful to them. It would be pain- 
ful to follow the decline of the fine arts in Rome to 
their total extirpation. 'The tyrrany of Tiberius, and 
of ſubſequent eraperors, broke at Jaſt the elevated and 
independent ſpirit of the brave Romans, reduced them 
to abject ſlavery, and left not a ſpark of genius. The 


' ſcience of law is the only exception, as it flouriſhed even 


in the worſt of times: the Roman lawyers were a re- 
ſpectable body, and leſs the object of jealouſy than 
men of power and extenſive landed property. Among 
the Greeks alſo, a conquered people, the fine arts 
decayed ; but not ſo rapidly as at Rome; the Greeks, 
fartfer removed from the ſeat of government, being 
leſs within the reach of a Roman tyrant. Durin 
their depreſſion, they were guilty of the moſt puerile 
conceits : witneſs verſes compoſed in the form of an 
ax, an egg, wings, and ſuch like. The ſtyle of Greek 
authors, in the reign of the emperor Adrian, is une- 
qual, obſcure, iff and affected. Lucian is the only 
exception that may be made. 

We need ſcarce any other cauſe but deſpotiſm, to 
account for the decline of ftatuary and painting in 
Greece, Theſe arts had arrived at their utmoſt per- 
fection about the time of Alexander the Great; and 
from that time they declined gradually with the vigour 
of a free people; for Greece was now enſlaved by the 
Macedonian power. It may in general be obſerved, 
that when a nation becomes ſtationary in that degree 
of power which it acquires from its conſtitution and fi- 
tuation, the national ſpirit ſubſides, and men of talents 
become rare. It is ſtill worſe with a nation that is 
ſunk below its former power and pre-eminence; and 
worſt of all when it is reduced to ſlavery. Other cauſes 
concurred to accelerate the downfal of the arts men- 
tioned. Greece, in the days of Alexander, was filled 
with ſtatues of excellent workmanſhip; and there being 
little demand for more, the later ſtatuaries were re- 
duced to heads and buſts. At laſt the Romans put a 
total end both to ſtatuary and painting in Greece, by 
plundering it of its fineſt pieces; and the Greeks, ex- 
— to the avarice of the conquerors, beſtowed no 
onger any money on the fine arts. 

The decline of the fine arts in Rome is by a“ writer 
of taſte and elegance aſeribed to a cauſe different from 
any above mentioned, a cauſe that overwhelms man- 
hood as well as the fine arts where- ever it prevails ; 
and that is opulence, joined with its faithful attendants 
avarice and luxury. In ancient times (ſays he), 
when naked virtue had her admirers, the liberal arts 
were in their higheſt vigour ; and there was a generous 
conteſt among men, that nothing of real A perma- 


nent advantage ſhould long remain undiſcovered. De- 
mocritus extracted the juice of every herb and plant 
and, leſt the virtue of a ſingle ſtone or twig ſhould e- 
ſcape him, he conſumed a lifetime in experiments. 
Eudoxus, immerſed in the ſtudy of aſtronomy, ſpent 
his age upon the top of a mountain, Chryſippus, to 

ſtimulate 


— 


* petronms 
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— nius with hellebore. 
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ſtimulate his inventive faculty, thrice purified his ge- 


To turn to the imitative arts : 
Lyſippus, while labouring on the forms of a ſingle ſta- 
tue, periſhed from want. Myron, whoſe powerful 
hand gave to the braſs almoſt the ſoul of man, and ani- 
mals, —at his death found not an heir! Of us of mo- 
dern times what ſhall we ſay? Immerſed in drunken- 
neſs and debauchery, we want the ſpirit to cultivate 
thoſe arts which we poſſeſs. We inveigh againſt the 
manners of antiquity ; we ſtudy vice alone; and vice is 
all we teach. Where now is the art of reaſoning ? 
Where aftronomy ? Where is the right path of wiſ- 
dom? What man now-a-days is heard in our temples 
to make a vow for the attainment of eloquence, or for 
the difcovery of the fountain of true philoſophy ? Nor 
do we even pray for health of body, or a ſound under- 
ſtanding. One, while he has ſcarce entered the porch 
of the temple, devotes agift in the event of the death of a 
rich relation; another prays for the diſcovery of a trea- 
ſure; a third for a miniſterial fortune. 'The ſenate it- 
ſelf, the exemplary preceptor of what is good and lau- 
dable, has promiſed a thouſand pounds of gold to the 
capitol ; and, to remove all reproach from the crime of 
avarice, has offered a bribe to Jupiter himſelf, How 
ſhould we wonder that the art of painting has declined, 
when, in the eyes both of the gods and men, there is 
more beauty in a maſs of gold, than in all the works of 
Phidias and Apelles.”—In England, the fine arts are 
far from ſuch perfection as to ſuffer by opulence. They 
are in a progreſs, it is true, toward maturity; but 
they proceed in a very ſlow pace. 

There is ſtill another cauſe that never fails to under- 
mine a fine art in a country where it is brought to 
perfection, abſtracting from every one of the cauſes 
above mentioned. It is remarked a little above, that 
nothing is more fatal to an art or to a ſcience than a 
performance ſo much ſuperior to all of the kind as to 
extinguiſh emulation. This remark is exemplified in 
the great Newton, who, having ſurpaſſed all the an- 
cients, has not left to his countrymen even the fainteſt 
hope of rivalling him; and to that cauſe is attributed 
the viſible decline of mathematics in Great Britain. 
The ſame cauſe would have becn fatal to the arts of 
ſtatuary and painting among the Greeks, even though 
they had continued a free people. 'The decay of paint- 
ing in modern Italy is, probably, owing to the ſame 
cauſe: Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, &c. are 
lofty oaks that bear down young plants in their neigh- 
bourhood, and intercept from them the ſunſhine of e- 
mulation. Had the art of painting made a ſlower pro- 
greſs in Italy, it might have there continued in vigour 
to this day. Velleius Paterculus ſays judiciouſſy, Ut 
primo ad conſequendos quos priores ducimus accendi- 
* mur; ita, ubi aut præteriri aut æquari eos poſſe de- 
« ſperavimus, ſtudium cum ſpe ſeneſeit; et quod adſe- 
qui non poteſt, ſequi deſinit: præteritoque eo in quo 
% eminere non poſſimus, aliquid in quo nitamur con- 
% gquirimus.“ 

The decline of an art or ſcience proceeding from the 
foregoing cauſe, is the moſt rapid where a ſtrict com- 
pariton can be inſtituted between the works of different 
maſters. The ſuperiority of Newton above every other 
mathematician can be aſcertained with preciſion ; and 
hence the ſudden decline of that ſcience in Great Bri- 
tain, In Italy a talent for painting continued many 
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years in vigour, becauſe no painter appeared with ſuch Arts. 


ſuperiority of genius as to carry perfection in every 
branch of the art. As one ſurpaſſed in deſigning, one 
in colouring, one in graceful attitudes, there was ſtill 
ſcope for emulation. But when at laſt there was not a 
ſingle perfection but what one or other maſter had ex- 
celled in, from that period the art began to languiſh. 
Architecture continued longer in vigour than painting, 
becauſe the principles of compariſon in the former are 
leſs preciſe ths in the latter. The artiſt who could 
not rival his predeceſſors in an eſtabliſhed mode, fought 
out a new mode for himſelf, which, though perhaps 
leſs elegant or perfect, was for a time ſupported by 
novelty. 


; . | rr 

Uſeful arts will never be neglected in a country Uſeful arts 
where there is any police; for every man finds his ac- leſs ſubject 
count in them. Fine arts are more precarious. They © decline. 


are not reliſhed but by perſons of taſte, who are 
rare; and ſuch as can ſpare great ſums for ſupport- 
ing them are ſtill more rare. For that reaſon, they 
will never flouriſh in any country, uuleſs patroni- 
zed by the ſovereign, or by men of power and opu- 
lence, They merit ſuch patronage, as one of the 
ſprings of government: and a capital ſpring they make, 
by multiplying amuſements, and humanizing manners 
upon which account they have always been encouraged 
by good princes. 

General Theory of the Polite Ax rs. 
the polite arts, as before obſerved, conſiſts in expreſſion. 
The end of all theſe arts is pleaſure ; whereas the end 
of the ſciences is in/?rudtion and utility. Some of the 
polite arts indeed, as eloquence, poetry, and architec- 
ture, are frequently applied to objects that are uſeful, 
or exerciſed in matters that are inſtructive, as we ſhall 
ſhow more particularly in their proper place ; but in 
theſe caſes, though the ground-work belongs to thoſe 
ſciences which employ the underftanding, yet the ex- 
preſſion ariſes from the inventive faculty. It is a pic- 
ture that is deſigned by Minerva, to which the muſes 
add the colouring, and the graces the frame. This u- 
nion forms therefore the perfection of the art, accord- 
ing to that ſententious and well known precept of Ho- 
race: Omme tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulci. 


3 
Under the denomination, therefore, of Polite Arts, What arts 


we comprehend, 1. Eloquence; 2. Poetry; 3. Muſic; 
4. Painting; 5. Sculpture; 6. Graving; 7. Archi- 
tecture; 8. Declamation; 9. Dancing. Particular 
deſcriptions of theſe arts are given under their reſpec- 
tive names. This branch of the preſent article is in- 
tended as a general introduction to them; and, as 
ſuch, will be occafionally referred to. 

There is one very eſſential reflection, which it ap- 
pears to us proper to make in the firſt -place, on 
the polite arts in general. All the rules in the 
world are not ſufficient to make a great poet, an able 
orator, or an excellent artiſt ; becauſe the quality, ne- 
ceſſary to form theſe, depends on the natural diſpo- 
ſition, the fire of genius, which no human art can con- 
fer, but which is the pure gift of heaven. 


dull orator, or a wretched poet; ſeeing they are the re- 
flections of the greateſt maſters in thoſe arts, and that 
they point out the rocks which the artiſt ſhould ſhun 
in the exerciſe of his talents. They are of uſe, more- 


over, in facilitating his labours, and in directing him 
LO 


The eſſence of TUS ORA 
of the polite 
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The rules, Uſe of pre- 
however, will prevent a man from being a bad artiſt, a bepts. 
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— to arrive by the ſhorteſt and ſureſt road to perfection. 
They refine, ftrengthen, and confirm, his taſte, Na- 
ture, abandoned to herſelf, has conſtantly ſomething 
wild and favage. Art, founded on juſt and E 


Arte, 
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rules, gives her elegance, dignity, and politeneſs; and 
it is impoſſible to ſacrifice properly to the graces, with- 


1 5 out knowing the incenſe that is pleaſing to them. 
Branty, ce Beauty is the object of all the polite arts. It is not 
abe, er however ſo eaſy, as it may ſeem, to _ a clear and 

determinate idea of what we preciſely mean by that 
* Se2 the term“. Many able writers, who have treated expreſsly 
23 on the ſubject, have ſhewn that they were totally igno- 


rant of what it was. It is one of thoſe expreſſions 
that we comprehend immediately, that preſent us with 
a clear and preciſe idea, that leave a diſtin& impreſſion 
on our minds, when it is ſimply written or pronounced; 
but which philoſophers envelope in darkneſs, when 
they attempt to clueidate it by definitions and deſerip- 
tions; and the more, as mankind have different ideas 
of beauty, their opinions and taſtes being as various as 
their underſtandings and phyſiognomies. We may ſay 
however, in general, that beauty reſults from the va- 
rious perfections of which any object is ſuſceptible, and 
which it actually poſſeſſes ; and that the perfections 
which produce beauty conſiſt principally in the agree- 
able and delightful proportions which are found, 1. Be- 
tween the ſeveral parts of the ſame object; 2. Between 
each part and the whole together; 3. Between the 
parts and the end or deſign of the object to which they 
belong. Genius, or invention, 1s that faculty of the 
+ See Taſte. mind y which beauty is produced. Taſte +, diſpoſition, 
or rather the natural ſenſation of the mind refined by 
art, ſerves to guide the genius in diſcerning, embracing, 
and producing, that which 1s beautiful of every kind. 
From whence it follows, that the general theory of the 
polite arts is nothing more than the knowledge of 
what they contain that- 18 truly beautiful and agree- 
able ; and it is this knowledge, this theory, which mo- 
dern philoſophers call by the Latin name of z/thetica. 

It ſhould be conflantly remembered, that the eſſence 
of the polite arts conſiſts in expreſſion. This expreſ- 
Hon lies ſometimes in the words, and ſometimes in the 
pen; ſometimes in ſounds and their harmony, and at 


others in corporeal attitudes; ſometimes in the pen- 


cil or in the chiſel, and at others in the graver; 
ſometimes in a proper diſpoſition or judicious employ- 
ment of the mechanie arts, and at others merely in their 
manner of acting. From whence ariſe thoſe arts that 
we have mentioned, and which are deſcribed in their 


order. 
MP4 BA The general theory of the polite arts, or e/thetics, 
tal tul. neceſſarily ſuppoſes, therefore, certain rules; but theſe 


general rules are of no great number. The firſt is, That 
whoever would devote himſelf to the polite arts, ſhould 
above all things conſult hir genius; diveſt himſelf of all 
ſelf. love; and examine if he be a true ſon of Apollo, 
and cheriſhed by the muſes : for 

In vain, raſh author, doſt thou ſtrive to climb, 

By loſty verſe, Parnaſſus' height ſublime, 

If heaven does not by ſecret powers inſpire, 

Or if thy natal ſtar darts not poetic fire. 


. This precept with regard to poetry in particular, is 


what, applicable to all the polite arts in general; for their 
moſt happy ſucceſs is founded on imagination. By 
this term we underſtand, in general, a faculty of the 
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mind, a particular genius, a lively invention, a certain Ang, 


ſubtile ſpirit, which gives a facility in diſcovering ——— 


ſomething new. But it is neceſſary alſo to preſcribe 

juſt bounds to this term mew, which mult not be here 

taken in an abſolute ſenſe. Solomon wiſely remarks, 5 

that, even in his time, there aua nothing new under and 

the 3 In fact, all that exiſts, and all that is ca. I vention. 

pable of being diſcovered in the known world, has al- 

ready been diſcovered. Thie fine arts in their imita- 

tions of nature, in their expreſſions, can borrow ima- 

ges, figures, compariſons, wg thoſe things only that 

exiſt and are known. As there have been, from the 

beginning of the world to our days, millions of au— 

thors in each of the polite arts, almoſt all the poſſible 

combinations of the various ſubjects have been produ- 

ced by their lively imaginations ; and when we hear the 

ignorant part of mankind talk of a work of wit or of 

art that is entirely new, that offers ideas which were 

before utterly unknown, that had never entered into the 

brain of any other man, we ſhould refer ſuch aſſertions 

to the claſs of popular errors; and reflect on thoſe ſto- 

ries we every day hear of certain empirics, who pre- 

tend to be alone poſſeſſed of marvellous methods of cure 

by means of fimples; as if there were any plant, any 

ſtalk of graſs that grows in our world, that can have 

eſcaped the reſearches of botaniſts. But the novelty, of 

which we here ſpeak, conſiſts in the ingenious uſe of 

combinations of all the various objects of nature, that 

are new, happy, and agreeable, that have not yet been 

exhauſted, and which appear even to be inexhauſtible; 

and of the uſe which the artiſt makes of all new diſco- 

veries, which he turns to his advantage, by a judicious 

application. Invention therefore ſuppoſes a confide- 

rable fund of preliminary knowledge, ſuch as is capable 

of furniſhing ideas and images, to form new combina- 

tions. But there is no art by which invention itſelf 

can be produced; for that, as we have already ſaid, is 

the gift of heaven; and it is an endowment which 

we cannot even make uſe of whenever we pleaſe. 

We would rather ſay, therefore, that invention con- 

ſiſts in producing, in works of genius, that which is 

unexpected; an object, a harmony, a perfection, a 

thought, an expreſſion, of which we had no idea, that 

we could not foreſee, nor hope to find, where the ar- 

tiſt has ſo happily placed it, and where we perceive it 

with delight. This idea appears applicable to ſuch 

of the i arts as affect the mind by the hearing as 

well as by the ſight; and it is a matter that is highly 

eſſential. | 19 
The ſecond rule is, That every artiſt ought inceſſant- 2d Rule. 

ly to labour in the improvement of his ate; in ac- N 

quiring that ſenſible, refined, and clear diſcernment, fte. 

by which he will be enabled to diſtinguiſh the real beau- 

ties in each object, the ornaments that are agreeable to 

it, and the proportions and relations that ſubſiſt among 

the ſeveral parts: and by this faculty, he will be regu- 

lated in the employment of his natural talents, This 

labour conſiſts not only in the profound reflections he 

will make on the properties of objects as they relate to 

the fine arts, but alſo in a conſtant, aſſiduous ſtudy of 

the grand models of beauty. 50 
The third rule, to be obſerved in the practice of the 34, Inis 


polite arts, is /e imitation of nature. Every object in tion of 15 


the univerſe has its peculiar nature, of which the artiſt tutte. 
ſhould never loſe fight in his manner of treating it. In 
Vain 
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vain will he otherwiſe ornament his work with the moſt 
refined and molt brilliant ſtrokes; for, if nature be not 
jultly imitated, it will for ever remain imperfect. The 
ſublime Homer has ſometimes ſinned againſt this rule: 
for, as the gods have a nature peculiar to themſelves, 
it cannot be a jult imitation when we attribute to them 
paſſions that are ſcarce pardonable in mortals, and make 
them frequently converſe in a language that is at once 
vulgar and ridiculous. It was not to imitate nature, 
to put into the mouth of a hero, at the moment of a 
decifive battle, an harangue that muſt become tedious 
by its exceſſive length, and which certainly could not 
have been heard by the thouſandth part of a numerous 
army: but we have already touched upon ſome of the 
faults that are ſtrewed over the poems of that great 
man; to multiply or dwell upon them would be un- 
grateful, * We mult however obſerve, that this imita- 
tion of nature, which appears at firſt view ſo ſimple 
and fo eaſy, is of all things the moſt difficult in prac- 
tice; and that it requires a diſcernment ſo ſagacious, 
and an expreſſion ſo happy, as is rarely beſtowed by 
heaven on mortal man. 

Perſpicuity forms the fourth rule of expreſſion. In all 
the fine arts, in general, an obſcure, perplexed, ambi- 
guous, and elaborate expreſſion, is always bad. Ihe 
true, ſtriking beauty mult be manifeſt, and perceptible 
to the moſt ignorant of mankind as well as the molt 
learned. Thoſe are ever falſe or inferior beauties that 
have occaſion for a covering, a Kind of veil that may 
make them appear greater than they really are : true 
beauty wants no veil, but ſhines by its native luſtre. 
From the union of the true imitation of nature with 
perſpicuity of expreſſion ariſes that ruth which is ſo 
eſſential in the productions of the fine arts. 

In all the polite arts, and in all the ſubjects they em- 
brace, there muſt neceſſarily reign an elevation of ſenti- 
ment, that expreſſes each object in the greateſt perfec- 


tion of which it is ſuſceptible ; that imitates nature in 


her moſt exalted beauty. This makes the fifth general 
rule. The deſign of the fine arts pa to excite plea- 
ſure by the expreſſion of that which is beautiful, every 


art iſt ſhould raiſe himſelf above his ſubject ; and, chu- 
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ling the moſt ſavourable light wherein to place it, ſhould 
there embelliſh it with the greateſt, moſt noble, and 
beautiful ornaments, that his own genius can ſuggeſt; 
ſtill, however, obſerving a ſtrict imitation of nature. 
From the obſervation of theſe two lait rules reſults 
the /ubli-e, which is the union of the greatelt perſpi- 
cuity with the ſtricteſt truth and moſt exalted elevation 
poſſible. It is neceſſary to remark here, that the moſt 
ſimple and common ſubjects are ſuſceptible of a ſublime 
that is agreeable tc their nature. An idyl or landſcape 
may be as ſublime in their kinds as an epic poem or a 
hiſtory- piece. When Moſes begins the book of Gene- 
ſis with theſe words, In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth ; or when he tells us, that God 
ſaid, Let there be light, and there was light ; theſe ex- 
preſſions are ſublime in the higheſt degree, becauſe they 
are perfectly clear, true, and elevated. Every author 
ſhould therefore endeavour after the ſublime * in every 
ſubject that he undertakes ; and this makes the ſixth 
and laſt general rule in the practice of the polite arts. 
But if he cannot attain to this, it is, however, indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary that he conſtantly make uſe of 
expreſſions that are noble and refired. Every thing 
Vor. I. 
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that is lav, indecent, or diſagreeable, is naturally re- 
pugnant to the ſublime, and ought to be for ever ba- 
niſhed from all works that proceed from the noble and 
liberal arts, 

AKT is alſo an appellation given to ſeveral ſuperſti- 
tious practices, as, St Anſelhm's art, St Paul's art, &c. 
Akr and Part, in Scots law. Sce Acckssokx. 

ARTA, by ſome called Larta, a town of Lower 
Albania, in Turky in Europe, with a Greek archbi- 
ſhop's ſee. It is a pretty large town, and contains 
about 7 or 8000 inhabitants, Greeks and Turks, but 
the former are the moſt numerous. The cathedral has as 
many windows and doors as there are days in the year. 
It 1s ſupported by above 2000 marble pillars; and was 
built by Michael Ducas Commeno emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, as appears by an inſcription over the great 
door. It carries on a conſiderable trade, particularly 
in tobacco and furs. E. Long. 31. 30. N. Lat 39. 28. 

ARTABANUS, the name of ſeveral kings of Par- 
thia. See ParTHIA. | 


ARTABAZUS, the ſon of Pharnaces, command- 
ed the Parthians and Choraſmians in the famous ex- 
pedition of Xerxes. After the battle of Salamis, he 
eſcorted the king his maſter to the Helleſpont with 
60,000 choſen men ; and after the battle of Platea, in 
which Mardonius engaged contrary to his advice, he 
made a noble retreat, and returned to Aſia with 40,000 
men under his command. 

ARTAXATA, orum, the royal reſidence, and 
metropolis of Armenia Major, 2 Pliny, Juve- 
nal), and built according to a plan of Hannibal, for 
king Artaxias, after whom it was called. It was ſi- 
tuated on an elbow of the river Araxes, which formed a 
kind of peninſula, and ſurrounded the town like a wall, 
except on the ſide of the Iſthmus, but this fide was ſe- 
cured by a rampart and ditch. This town was deemed ſo 
ſtrong, that Lucullus, after having defeated Tigranes, 
durſt not lay ſiege to it; but Pompey compelled him 
to deliver it up without ftriking a blow. It was then 
levelled with the ground ; but the Armenians have a 
tradition that the ruins of it are ſtill to be ſeen at a 
place called Ardachat. Sir John Chardin ſays, that 
it has the name of Ardachat from Artaxias, whom in 
the eaſt they call Ardechier. Here are the remains of 
a ſtately palace which the Armenians take to be that 
of Tiridates who reigned in the time of Conſtantine the 
Great, One front of this building is but half ruined, 
and there are many other fine antiquities which the in- 
habitants call Tad. Tardat, that is, the throne of 'Tiri- 
dates. Tavernier alſo mentions the ruins of Artaxata 
between Erivan and mount Ararat, but does not ſpe- 
city them. 
city of the ſame name, likewiſe ſituated on the Araxes, 
but in the northern part of Media, known among the 
ancients by the name of Azropatia. 

ARTAXERXES, the name of ſeveral kings of 
Perſia. See PERSIA. 

ARTEDIA, a genus of the digynia order, be- 
longing to the pentandria claſs of plants, for which 
there is no Engliſh name. | 

Species. 1. The ſquamata, with ſquamoſe ſeeds, 
is a native of the eaſt ; Rewvolf found it growing on 
mount Libanus. It is an annual plant, whoſe ſtalks 
riſe about two feet high, ſending out a few fide-branch- 
es, which are garaithed with narrow compound leaves 
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reſembling thoſe of dill; the extremity of the ſtalk is 
terminated by a large umbe} of white flowers, compo- 
ſed of five unequal petals, Theſe are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh compreſſed fruit, each having two ſeeds, whoſe 
borders are ſcaly. 2. The aculeata, with prickly ſeeds, 

ws upon the African ſhore on the Mediterranean, 
as alſo in Spain. This is alſo an annnal plant, with 
an upright ſtalk near three feet high, and puts out 
many ſhoots. The leaves are hairy, and greatly re- 
ſemble thoſe of the common carrot : the {talks are ter- 
minated by umbels of large white flowers ſhaped like 
thoſe of the former, and are ſucceeded by a prickly 
fruit containing two ſeeds. 

Both theſe plants decay as foon as they perfect their 
feeds, and often before they are ripe in Britain : for 
unleſs the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, and the plants 
come up before winter, they rarely perfect their ſeeds 
kere. The feeds ſhould be fown on a warm border 
where the plants are to remain, for they will not bear 
tranſplanting. 

ARTEMIDORUS, famous for his "Treatiſe upon 
Dreams. He was born at Epheſus, but took upon him 
the furname of Daldianus in this book, by way of 
yeſpect to his mother's country Daltis. He ftyled him- 
115 the Epheſtan in his other performances. He not 
only bought up all that had been written concerning the 

lication of dreams, which amounted to many vo- 
lumes; but he likewiſe ſpent many years in travelling, 
in order to contract an acquaintance with fortune-te]- 
lers: he alſo carried on an extenſive correſpondence 
with all the people of this ſort in the cities and aſſem- 
blies of Greece, Italy, and the moſt populous iſſands; 
collecting at the ſame time all the old dreams, and the 
events which are ſaid to have followed them. The 
work which he wrote on dreams conſiſted of five books: 
the firſt three were dedicated to one Caſſius Maximus; 
and the laſt two to his fon, whom he took a good deal 
of pains to inſtruct in the nature and interpretation of 
dreams. This work, though filled with frivolous ob- 
fervations, contains ſome things that are intereſting. 
It was firſt printed in Greek, at Venice, in 1518; and 
Rigaltius publiſhed an edition at Paris, in Greek and 
Latin, in 1603, and added ſome notes. Artemidorus 
wrote alſo a treatiſe upon Auguries, and another upon 
Chiromancy ; but they are not extant. He lived un- 
der the emperor Antoninus Pius. | 

ARTEMISIA, wife of Mauſolus king of Cara, 
has immortalized herſelf by the honours which ſhe paid 
to the memory of her huſband. She built for him in 
Halicarnaſſus a very magnificent tomb, called the Mau- 


foleum, which was one of the ſeven wonders of the 


world, and from which the title of Mauſoleum was after- 
wards given to all tombs remarkable for their grandeur: 
but ſhe died of regret and forrow before the Mauſo- 
leum was finiſhed. She appointed panegyrics to be 
made in honour of him, and propoſed a prize of great 
value for the perſon who ſhould compoſe the beſt. He 
died about the end of the 106") Olympiad, 351 years 
before the Chriſtian æra. 

ARrTEMISIA, queen of Caria, and the daughter of 
Ligdumis, marched in perſon in the expedition of 
Xerxes againſt the Greeks, and performed wonders in 
the ſca- fight near Salamis, 480 years before the Chrif- 
tian æra. Being purſned by an Athenian veſſel, ſhe 
attacked une of the Perſian ſhips, commanded by De- 
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it; on which the Athenians, thinking that her ſhip 
was on the fide of the Greeks, ceafed their purſuit : 
but Xerxes was the principal perſon impoſed upon in 
this affair; for believing ſhe had ſunk an Athenian 
veſſel, he declared, that „the men had behaved like 
women, and the women like men.” Xerxes intruſted 
her with the care of the young princes of Perſia, his 
ſons ; when, agreeably to her advice, he abandoned 
Greece, in order to return to Alia, Theſe great qua- 
lities did not ſecure her from the weakneſs of love: 
ſhe was paſſionately fond of a man of Abydos, whoſe 
name was Dardanus, and was fo enraged at his neglect 
of her, that ſhe put out his eyes while he was — 
The gods, in order to puniſh her for this, inſpired her 
with ſtill a ſtronger paſſion for him; fo that the oracle 
having adviſed = to go to Lencas, which was the 
uſage of deſperate lovers, ſhe took the leap from 
thence, and was interred at that place. Many writers 
confound this Artemiha with the former, the wife of 
Mauſolus. 

ARTEMISIA, (ſo called, according to ſome, from 
Artemiſia, wife of Mauſolus king of Caria, who brought 
this plant into ufe, whereas, before, it was called Par- 
thenia, the virgin goddeſs being faid to have given 
name to it), Mugwort, a genus of the polygamia ſu- 
perflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of plants. 

Species. Of this genus there are upwards of 20 
ſpecies enumerated by botanical writers; but thoſe moſt 
worthy of notice are the following. r. The vulgaris, 


or common mugwort. This grows naturally on banks 


and by the fide of foot-paths in many parts of Bri- 
tain, ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens, where it would 
prove a troubleſome weed, as it ſpreads very faſt by 
its creeping roots. It flowers in June, at which time 
the plant is ready for uſe. 2. The dracunculus, or tar- 
ragon, which is frequently uſed in ſallads, eſpecially 
by the French. It is a very hardy plant, and ſpreads 
greatly by its creeping roots. 3. The abrotanum, or 
touthernwood, which is kept in gardens for the fake 
of its agreeable fcent. It is a low ſhrub, ſeldom ri- 
ſing more than three or four feet high, fending out la- 
teral ſhrubby branches, growing ere, garniſhed with 
five briftly leaves, having an agreeable ſcent when bruif- 
ed: the flowers are produced in ſpikes from the extre- 
mity of the branches; but del the autumn proves 
warm, they ſeldom open in England. 4. The ſanto- 
nicum, which produces the ſemen ſantonicum, which is 
much uſed for worms in children. It grows naturally 
in Perfia, from whence the feeds are 3 to Eu- 
rope. It hath the appearance of our wild mugwort; 
the branches are flender, erect, and garniſhed with 
linear winged leaves, and terminated by recurved ſlen- 
der ſpikes of flowers which have naked receptacles. 
5. The artemiſia maritima, or fea-wormwood, grows 
naturally on the ſea-coafts in moſt parts of Britain, 
where there are ſeveral varieties, if not diſtinct ſpecies, 
to be found. Theſe are low under ſhrubs, moſt of 
which creep at the root, by which they multiply great- 
ly in their natural fituation, but when tranſplanted in- 
to gardens feldom thrive fo well. 6. The pontica, or 
pontic wormwood, commonly called Roman wormmwoed, 
is a low herbaceous plant, whoſe ftalks die in autumn, 
and new ones appear in the ſpring. Theſe are gar- 


niſned with finely divided leaves, whoſe under-fides are 
woolly ; 
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Ancmiſium ed with globular flowers which nod on one fide, ha- 
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ving naked receptacles. Theſe appear in Auguſt, 
but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in Britain. 7. The 
abſinthium, or common wormwood, grows naturally 
in lanes and uncultivated places, and is too well known 
to require any particular deſcription. 8. 'The arbo- 
reſcens, or tree-wormwood, grows naturally in Italy 
and the Levant near the ſea. It riſes, with a woody 
ſtalk, fix or ſeven feet high, ſending out many lig- 
neous branches, garniſhed with leaves ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the common wormwood, but more finely di- 
vided, and much whiter. 'The branches are termina- 
ted by ſpikes of globular flowers in the autumn, which 
are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in this country. 
Culture. The ſouthernwood is propagated by lips 
or cuttings planted in a ſhady border about the begin- 
ning of April, obſerving to water them duly in dry 
weather. In this border they may remain till the fol- 
lowing autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted, ei- 
ther into pots, or thoſe parts of the garden where they 


are to remain. The ſantonicum is likewiſe propagated 


by ſlips ; but the plants ſhould be placed in a dry ſoil 
and ſheltered ſituation, where they will endure the cold 
of our ordinary winters pretty well; but it will be pro- 
per to have a plant or two in pots, which may be ſhel- 
tered under « common hot-bed frame in winter, to 
preſerve the ſpecies. The true wormwood is eafily 
propagnten in the ſame manner. The cuttings muſt 

e planted in a ſhady border, and duly watered during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, in which caſe they will take root 
freely. In autumn, ſome of the young plants ſhould 
be potted, that they may be ſheltered in winter ; the 
others may be planted in a warm border, where they 
will live, provided the winter proves favourable. The 
other ſorts ſpread by their creeping roots; and require 
10 culture, as they are very hardy, and will thrive any 
where. 

Medicinal Uſes. The moxa, ſo famous in the eaſt- 
ern countries for curing the gout by burning it on the 
part affected, is the Duc, or down growing on the 
under fide of the leaves of a ſpecies of mugwort, ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame with our common Bet. From 
ſome dried ſamples of this plant, which have been 
brought over to this country, Mr Miller reckons them 
to be the ſame, differing only in ſize; in which the 
Eaſt Indian Kind is inferior to ours. He ſuppoſes that 
the lanugo of our mugwort would be equally efficaci- 
ous. The ſeeds of the ſantonicum are ſmall, light, 
chaffy, compoſed as it were of a number of thin mem- 
hranous coats, of a yellowiſh colour, an unpleaſant 
ſmell, and a very bitter taſte. Theſe ſecds are cele- 
brated for anthelmintie virtues (which they have in 
common with other bitters), and are ſometimes taken 
in this intention, either along with melaſſes, or candied 
with ſugar. They are not very often met with genuine 
in the ſhops. The leaves of the ſea, common, and 
Roman wormwoods are uſed as ſtomachics, but are all 
very diſagreeable: the Roman is the leaſt ſo, and there- 
fore is to be preſerved ; but the other two kinds are 
generally ſubſtituted in its place. The diſtilled oil of 
wormwood is ſometimes made uſe of to rub on the bel- 
ly as a cure for worms. 

ARTEMISIUM, either a promontory, ( Harpo- 
cration), or a part of the ſea-coaſt, on the north-eaſt 
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(Ptolemy) ; memorable for the firſt ſea - engagement 
between the Greeks and Xerxes. Another promontory 
of Caria, (Strabo).—A third in Spain, now called 
Cape Martin, in Valencia: in the meridian of Lon- 
don, and Lat. 38. 50. 

ARTEMISIUM, a town of Oenotria, (Stephanus): 
now S. Agatha, in the Hither Calabria, on the river 
Piſaurus, or la Foglia, diſtant eight miles from the 
Tuſcan Sea.— Another of the Conteſtani, in Spain, 
(Strabo) ; otherwiſe called Dianium : now Denia, on 
the ſea-coaſt of Valencia. W. Long. 20. Lat. 39. 

ARTERIOTOMY, the opening an artery, with 
deſign to procure an evacuation of blood. 

ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical tube or canal 
which conveys the blood from the heart to all parts of 
the body. Sce Anarony, n' 381,—389. 

ARTHRITIS, in medicine, the GouT. See the 
Index ſubjoined to Mepicine. 
 ARTHRODIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of im- 
perfect cryſtals, found always in complex maſſes, and 
forming long ſingle pyramids, with very ſhort and 
ſlender columns. 5 

ARTRHODIA, in anatomy, a ſpecies of articulation, 
wherein the flat head of one bone 1s received into a 
ſhallow ſocket in the other. 'The humerus and ſcapula 
are joined by this ſpecies of articulation. 

ARTHUR, king of the Britons, of whom ſcarcely 
any thing can be certainly affirmed. He is faid to 
have been the ſon of Uther Pendragon king of Bri- 
tain, and to have been born in 01. His life is a con- 
tinued ſcene of wonders. It is ſaid that he killed four 
hundred and ſeventy Saxons with his own hand in one 
battle ; and after having ſubdued many mighty nations, 
and inſtituted the order of the Knights of the Round 
Table, died A. D. 542. 

ARTICHOAK, in botany. See Cinara. 

ARTICLE, a clauſe or condition of a contract, 
treaty, & c. It is alſo a ſmall part or diviſion of a diſ- 
courſe, book, or writing, &c. 

ARTICLE of Death, the laſt pangs or agony of one 
juſt expiring. 

ARTICLE, in grammar. See there n® 61. 

ARTICLES of Religion, in the church of England. 
In the beginnings of Chriſtianity, the declaration that 
was required of a Chriſtian's faith was conceived in very 
general terms; but, as hereſies (prung up, it was found 
neceſſary to guard againſt them, by enlarging the creeds 
or confeſſions of faith. It was in imitation of this pro- 
cedure that the reformers were ſo copious 1n ſtating 
the doctrines of the church of England in that work 
which is intituled, “ Articles whereupon it was a— 
e greed by Archbiſhops and Biſhops of both provinces, 
e and the whole Clergie, in the convocation holden at 
“ London, in the yeare of our Lorde God 1562, ac- 
« cording to the computation of the Church of Eng- 
lande, for the avoiding of the diverſities of opinions, 


Articles. 


&« and for the ſtabliſhing of conſent touching true re- 


ce lipion.” There were two particular circumſtances 
in that time which made this ſeem to be the more ne- 
ceſſary: the one was, that there ſprung up, together 
with the reformation, many impious and extravagant 
ſes; the other, that, having but juſt got rid of Popery, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to take the utmoſt precau- 
tions againſt it for the future. Theſe articles were 
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Articulate prepared, as is moſt probable, by the biſhops Cran- 
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mer and Ridley, and were publiſhed by royal autho- 
rity, The molt authentic manuſcript of them 1s in the 
library of Corpus Chriſti college in Cambridge, It 
belonged to Archbiſhop Parker, and was left by him 
to that college. 

The ſubſcription to theſe articles is enjoined by ſta- 
tute, which eſtabliſhes them, and requires every clergy- 
man to declare his aſſent, and ſubſcribe them in the 
preſence of his ordinary. The form of the ſubſcrip- 
tion is not preſcribed by the ſtatute ; but by the canon 
it is exprelsly required, that he acknowledge them, 
and every one of them, to be agreeable to the word of 
God. There is a clauſe in the itatute, which ſubjects 
every miniſter, who maintains any doctrine repugnant 
to theſe articles, to deprivation. 

ARTICULATE sounDs are ſuch ſounds as ex- 
preſs the letters, ſyllables, or words, of any alphabet or 
language : ſuch are formed by the human voice, and 
by ſome few birds, as parrots, &c. : 5 

ARTICULATION, or joinTiNG, is the joining 
of bones together; and is of two Kinds, viz. articula- 
tion and connedftion. ARTICULATION is of two kinds, 
1. Diarthrofis, which is capable of motion. 2. Syn- 
arthroſis, which is not capable of motion. There is a 
ſpecies compoſed of theſe two, which ſome call amphi- 
arthroſis. CONNECT10N, or ſymphy/rs, is of three kinds: 


1. By ligament, called fneuro/ts, or 4 2. By 


cartilages, called fpnchondrois. 3. By mulcles paſling 
from one bone to another, called Marcgſis. 
ARTICULATION, in botany, is the connection of 
parts that conſiſt of joints or knees, ſuch as the pods of 
French honey-ſuckles, which when ripe divide into fo 
many parts as there are knees or joints; alſo thoſe parts 
of plants which ſwell into nodes or joints, and which 
uſually ſend forth branches, 246 
ARTIFICER, a perſon whoſe employment it 1s to 
manufacture any kind of commodity, as in iron, braſs, 
wool, &c. ſuch are ſmiths, braziers, weavers, &c. By 
the law of England, if artificers or workmen conſpire 
not to work under certain prices, they are liable to cer- 
tain penalties by ſtatute 2 and 3 Edw. VI. c. 15. A 
ſtranger, artificer in London, is not allowed to keep 
above two ſtrangers ſervants, but he may have as many 
Engliſh ſervants and apprentices as he can get, (ſtatute 
81 Henry VIII. c. 16.) And, to prevent the deſtrue- 
tion of our home manufactures, by tranſporting and ſe- 
ducing our artiſts to ſettle abroad, it is provided by 
ſtatute 5 Geo. I. c. 27. that ſuch as ſo entice or ſe- 
duce them ſhall be fined 1col. and bè impriſoned three 


months; and for the ſecond offcnce ſhall be tined at diſ- 


cretion, and be impriſoned a year: and the artificers, 
ſo going into foreign countries, and not returning with- 
in {ix months after warning given them by the Britiſh 
ambaſſador where they relide, ſhall be deemed aliens, 
ſhall forfeit all their lands and goods, and ſhall be inca- 
pable of any legacy or gift. By ſtatute 23 Geo. II. 
c. 13. the ſeducers incur, for the firſt offence, a for- 
feiture of 5001. for each artificer contracted with to be 
{cnt abroad, and impriſonment for twelve months; and 
for the ſecond, 1cco l. and are liable to two years im- 
riſonment. 

ARIIFICIAL, in a general ſenſe, denotes ſome- 
thing made, faſhioned, or produced by art, in contra- 
diſtinction ſrom the productions of nature. 
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ARTIGI, indeclinable, (Pliny); Artigis, (Ptole- 


my); a town of the Turduli, in Bætica. 
Ma. See ALHAMA. 
ARTILLERY, in its moſt limited ſenſe, ſigniſies 
fire- arms, mounted on thcir carriages and ready tor ac- 
tioz, with their balls, their bombs, their grenades, &c. 

IF we take the term in a more extenſive meaning, it 
includes the powder, the matches, inftruments for fre— 
works, the utenſils of ordnance, the machines which fa- 
cilitate their motion and tranſport them, the vehicles 
over which they traverſe rivers, _ thing neceſſary 
to them, and all that enters into the form of a train of 
artillery. 

The ſame word, {till farther extended in its mean- 
ing, likewiſe comprehends the men deſtined for the ſer- 
vice of the artillery ; the people who provide the artil- 
lery with materials and implements when engaged, the 
cannoniers, the bombardiers, the officers of every rank, 
and engineers of every kind, 

By artillery is likewile underſtood the ſcience which 
the oilicers of artillery ought to poſſeſs. This ſcience 
teaches to know the nature of all the materials aud in- 
gredients which enter into the compobtion and the 
ſtructure of every thing relative to the artillery : ſuch 
as, nitre, ſulphur, charcoal; the properties of air and 
fire; the compoſition and preparation of gun-powder 
the materials for fire-works ; the conſtruction, propor- 
tions, &c. of the different warlike machines; the ar- 
rangement, movement, and whole management, of can- 
non, &c. in the field or in ſieges, in tuch a manner, 
that each of thetn, according to the length of its tube 
and the diameter of its bore, may be ſituated in the 
beſt place and at the propereſt diſtance for execution, 
and that the whole train taken together may recipro- 
cally aſſiſt and ſupport each other with the greateſt ad- 
vantage. 

Artillery, taken in its molt limited acceptation, has 
undergone many changes from its origin to the preſent 
time. The artillery of the ancients were the catapulta, 
the baliſtæ, the different kinds of ſlings, & c. The 
chevalier Folard was extremely attached to theſe anci- 
ent machines, and ſeemed even to prefer them to our 
fire - arms: an opinion which mult appear not a little ex- 
traordinary, from ſuch a perſon. Father Daniel might 
well be miſtaken in the compariſon which he made be- 
tween the effects of ancient and modern artillery, and 
in his concluſion that the latter was of little uſe : the 
ſituation of this good father removed him from the 
ſcenes of war, and the opportunities of military expe- 
rience, But it is aſtoniſhing, that one ſo learned in 
the military art as the commentator of Polybius, 
who had ocular demonſtration of the ſucceſs of mo- 
dern artillery, ſhould have declared fo violently againſt 
it. Whatever be the caſe with theſe authors and 
their maxims, it may be aſſerted, that cannon is one 
of the moſt ſingular diſcoveries which have been made 
amonglt men; a by little and little it has changed 
the whole art of war, and of conſequence influenced 
the whole ſyſtem of policy, in Europe. The #ra of 


_ artillery is dated from the battle of Creſſy in 1346, be- 


caule it is only from that day that cannons were men- 
tioned in battle. Edward III. of England ſucceſsfully 
employed ſome pieces of artillery placed in the front of 
his army. The invention of artillery was then known 
in France as well as in England; but probably _ 
IP 
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lip VI. marched with ſo much hurry and precipitation 
to attack his enemy, that he left his cannon as uſeleſs 
incumbrances behind him. The ignorance of that age 
in mechanical arts conſiderably retarded the progreſs 
of artillery; and that of which they were then poſſeſ- 
ſed was ſo unweildy and imperfect, that they could not 
poſſibly diſcern its importance and efficacy in practice. 
Even to the preſent period, they never have ceaſed, nor 
ever will ceaſe, to labour for the improvement of theſe 
ignivomous machines that mock the thunder, which, 
though they ſeem to be invented for the deſtruction of 
the human race, and the ſubverſion of empires, have yet 
by their effects rendered war leſs ſavage and leſs ſan- 
guine; political alliances have been more ſucceſsfully 
conciliated among all nations, conqueſts are become 
leſs frequent and leſs rapid, and ſucceſſes in war have 
been more eaſily reduced to calculation. 

Figuerra, in his embaſſy in 1518, relates, that the 
Perſians would neither make uſe of infantry, nor of ar- 
tillery, becauſe by them the impetuolity of attack and 
the facility of retreat were equally incumbered and re- 
tarded: in theſe expedients alone their addreſs and 
their glory conſiſted. This method of advancing and 
recalling is widely different from the pretent conduct 
of war, as the artillery in armies is now prodigiouſly 
multiphed, and muſt be tranſported to every place 
where any body of troops whatever is deſtined to ope- 
rate. 

The length and diameter of cannon has been much 
diminithed, wluch muſt likewiſe proportionably dimi- 
niſh their weight. It is by long practice and experi- 
ence that they have diſcovered how much might be 
deduced from their magnitude in both theſe reſpects 
with propriety, without hurting the grand effects which, 
on ſome occalions, it is neceflary they ſhould produce, 
hy rendering them more caſy to be weilded, which was 
the advantage purſued by leſſening their fize “. 

Ax&TiLLERY- Park, the place in the rear of both lines 
in the army, for MO the artillery, which is 


drawn up in lines, of which one is formed by the 


guns; the ammunition-waggons make two or three 
lines, 60 paces behind the guns, and 3o diſtant from 
one another; the pontoons and tumbrils make the laſt 
line. The whole 1s ſurrounded with a rope which forms 


the park: the gunners and matroſſes encamp on the 
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the flanks; and the bombardeers, pontoon- men, and 
artificers, in the rear. 

ArTILLERY-Traiz, a certain number of pieces of 
ordnance mounted on carriages, with all their furni- 
ture fit for marching. : 

ARTILLERY-CGompany, a band of infantry, conſiſting 
of 600 men, making part of the militia or city-guard 
of London. : 

ARTIST, in a general ſenſe, a perſon ſkilled in 
ſome art; or, to give Mr Harris's definition, an artiſt is 
« A perſon poſſeſſing an habitual power of becoming 
« the cauſe of ſome effect, according to a ſyſtem of va- 
„ rious and well-approved precepts.” Sce ART. 

We are told * of a privilege granted at Vicenza to 
artiſts, like that of c/ergy in Eng and: in virtue there- 
of, criminals adjudged to death ſave their lives if they 
can prove themſelves the molt excellent and confum- 
mate workmen in any uſeful art. This benefit is allow- 
ed them i favorem artis, for the firſt offence, except 
in ſome particular crimes, of which coining is one; for 


. 
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here the greater the artiſt, the more dangerous the 
perſon, 

AxzT1sT, ( Artiſta), in an academical ſenſe, denotcs 
a pluloſopher or proficient in the faculty of arts, 

In the early ages of univerſities, the {even liberal arts 
completed the whole courſe of ſtudy, or philoſophy, as 
it was called; whence the maſters of this faculty were 
denominated Arti/ts. What they underſtood by the li- 
beral arts uſed to be ſummed up in the following La- 
un verſe; 

Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Nunerus, Tons. Augulut, Aftra. 

AxkTIsT is more peculiarly uſed, by Paracelſus and 
other adepts, for a chemiſt or alchemiſt. — We find fre- 
quent mention, in authors of this claſs, of Elias Artilta, 
or Elias the artiſt, who is to come ſome time before 
the diſſolution of the world, and reſtore and make per- 
fect all arts and ſciences, but eſpecially the gold ma- 
king art; and uſher in a truly golden age, or millen- 
nium. The lower and meaner things in this ſublime 
art, Paracelſus obſerves, God has permitted to be al- 
ready diſcovered; but for the greater and more impor- 
tant matters, as the tranſmutation of other metals into 
* they are reſerved to the coming of Elias the 
arttit. | 

ARTOBRIGA, a town of Vindelicia, (Ptolemy); 
now Altburg, in Bavaria, on the Danube, below In- 
golſtadt, ( Aventinus); but Cluverius ſuppoſes it to be 
Lebenau, on the Saltzbach, below Lauffen, in the arch- 
bithoprick of Saltzburg. ; 

ARTOIS, a province of France, and one of the 
fineſt and moſt fertile in the whole kingdom; formerly 
it was one of the 17 proviaces of tie Netherlands, but 
now belongs entirely to France. Ihe names of Ar- 
tois, and Arras, its capital, are derived from the Atre + 
bates, a people of Gallia Belgica, mentioned by Ju- 
lius Cæſar. Its greatelt length from north to ſouth 
is about 24 leagues, aad its breadth about 12, being 
bounded to the ſouth and weſt by Picardy, to the eat. 
by Hainault, and to the north by Flanders. A con- 
fiderable trade is carried on 1n the province in grain, 
flax, hops, wool, and linen cloth. The Gates, who 
meet regularly once a year, couſiſt of che clergy, no- 
bility, and coinmoners; and fit generally a fortnight at 
Arras: their chief buſineſs is to deliberate on the ways 
and means to raiſe the money which the king demands 
of them, and which uſually amounts to about 400,005 
livres, excluſive of forage-money. The molt coniiderable 
places in Artois are, Arras the capital, Bapaume, Be- 
thune, St Venant, and St Omer. See theſe articles. 

ARTOTYRITES, a Chriitian ſect, in the primi- 
tive church, who celebrated the euchariit with bread and 
cheeſe, ſaying, that the firſt oblations of men were of 
the fruits of the carth, and of ſheep. The word is de- 
rived from aęrœ, bread, and Tvp», cheeſe. 

The Artotyrites admitted women to theprie ſthood and 

eſpiſcopacy; and Epiphanius tells us, it was a common 
thing to ſee ſeven girls at once enter into their church, 
robed in white, and holding a torch in their hand; 
where they wept, and bewailed the wretchednels of hu 
man nature, and the miſeries of this life. 

ARVALES TAT ES, in Roman antiquity, a col- 
lege of 12 prieſts, inſtituted by P.omulus, and choſen 
out of the molt noble families, himſelf being one of 
that body: they aſſiſted in the ſacrifices of the amber- 
valia, annually offered to Ceres and Bacchus, for the 
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proſperity of the fruits of the earth; when they wore 
on their heads crowns made of ears of corn, — The ori- 
ginal of this inſtitution was as follows: Acca Lauren- 
tia, Romulus's nurſe, was accuſtomed once a-year to 
make a ſolemn ſacrifice for a bleſſing on the fields, her 
12 ſons always aſſiſting her in the ſolemnity; but at 
lait loſing one of her ſons, Romulus offered himſelf 
to ſupply his place, and gave this ſmall ſociety the 
name of Arvales fratres. This order was in great re- 
pute at Rome: they held the dignity for life, and ne- 
ver loit it upon account of impriſonment, baniſhment, 
or any other accident. | 
ARUBA, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Terra Fir- 
ma, ſubje& to the Dutch, and fituated in W. Long. 
69. 30. N. Lat. 12. 30. | 
_ ARUCCI, a town of Bwetica, in the Conventus 
Hiſpalenſis, (Pliny); now Moron, in Andaluſia, from 
an ancient inſcription ; five leagues to the weſt of Oſ- 
ſuna. W. Long. 5. 20. Lat. 37. 
ARVERNI, an appellation early uſed for the capi- 
tal of the Arverni, according to the cuſtom of the lat- 
ter ages of naming towns from the people; it was for- 
merly called Nemsſus, (Strabo). The Arverni, a brave 
and ancient people, and one of the moſt powerful na- 
tions of Gaul, claimed affinity with the Romans, as 
deſcendants from Antenor, (Lucan): and after their 
conqueſt by the Romans, their ancient liberty was pre- 
ſerved to them, on account of their bravery, (Pliny ). 
Above 1000 years ago the town was called Clarus Mons, 
from its ſituation, (Valeſius). Now Clermont, in Au- 
vergne. E. Long. 3. 20. N. Lat. 45. 42. 
RVIL-s$svuePts, a feaſt or entertainment made at 
funerals, in the north part of England. Arvil-bread is 
the bread delivered to the poor at funeral ſolemnities: 
and arvil, arval, arfal, are uſed for the burial or fune- 
ral rites; as, 
Come, bring my jerkin, Tibb, Ill to the arvil, 
Yon man's dea ſcuy ſcoun, it makes me marvil. 
| Yorkſh. Dial. p. 58. 


ARVIRAGUS, an ancient Britiſh king who flou- 
rithed in the time of the emperor Domitian. He gain- 
ed a complete victory over Claudius: but being ſoon 
afrer beſieged in the city of Wincheſter, he made a 
treaty with the Romans, and married the emperor's 
daughter Genuiſſa. This monarch lived to a good old 
age: he confirmed the ancient laws, enacted new ones, 
and liberally rewarded perſons of merit. 

ARUM, WAKEROBiN, Or CUCKOW-PINT; a genus of 
the polyandria order, belonging to the gynandria claſs 
of plants. 

Species, Of this genus there art 22 ſpecies, of which 
the moſt remarkable are the following. 1. The ma- 
culatum, or common wakerobin, grows naturally in 
woods. and on ſhady banks in nf parts of Britain. 
The leaves are halberd-ſhaped, very entire, and ſpot- 
ted; the berries numerous, growing in a naked cluſter. 
The flowers appear in April; and their wonderful ftruc- 


ture hath given riſe to many diſputes among the bota- 


niſts. The receptacle is long, in the ſhape of a club, 
with the ſeed-buds ſurrounding its baſe. The chives 
are fixed to the receptacle amongſt the ſeed-buds, ſo 
that there 1s no occaſion for the tips to be ſupported 
upon threads, and therefore they have none; but they 
are fixed to the fruit-ftalk, and placed between two 
rows of tendrils: the point in diſpute is, what is the 
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uſe of thoſe tendrils, 2. The proboſcidium, 3. The 
ariſarum. 4. The tenuifolium. Theſe three ſpecies 
have uſually been ſeparated from this genus, and diſtin. 
guiſhed by the general name of ariſarum, or friar*s 
cowl, on account of the, reſemblance of their flowers to 
the ſhape of the cowls worn by friars. The flowers ap- 
pear in April. 5. The italicum, is a native of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. The leaves riſe a foot and an 
balf high, terminating in a point; they are very large, 


and fincly veined with white, interſperſed with black 


ſpots, which, together with the fine ſhining green, make 
a pretty variety. The flowers grow near a foot high; 
and have very long upright ſpathas, which are of a pale 
green. 'They appear in the end of April, or begin- 
ning of May. 6. The dracunculus, or common dra- 

on, grows naturally in moſt of the ſouthern parts of 
4 It hath a ſtraight ſtalk three or four feet high, 
which is ſpotted like the belly of a ſnake: at the top 
it is ſpread out into leaves, which are cut into ſeveral 
narrow ſegments almoſt to the bottom, and are ſpread 
open like a hand; at the top of the ſtalk the flower is 
produced, which is in ſhape like the common arum, ha- 
ving a long ſpatha of a dark * colour, ſtanding 
erect, with a large piſtil of the ſame colour, ſo that 
when it is in flower it makes no unpleafing appear- 
ance; but the flower hath ſo ſtrong a ſcent of carrion, 
that few people can endure it, for which reaſon it hath 
been baniſhed moſt gardens. 7. The trilobatum, or 
arum of Ceylon, is a native of that iſland and ſome other 
parts of India; ſo is very impatient of cold. It is a low 
plant; the flower riſes immediately from the root, ſtand- 
ing on a very ſhort footſtalk: the ſpatha 1s long, erect, 
and of a fine ſcarlet colour, as is alſo the piſtil. 8. The 
colocaſia. g. The divaricatum, with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. 10. The perogrinum, or elder. 11. The eſ- 
culentum, or eatable arum. 12. The ſagittifolium, or 


greateſt Egyptian arum. All theſe ſpecies have mild 


roots, which are eaten by the inhabitants of the hot 


countries, where they grow naturally; and ſome of them 
are cultivated by the inhabitants of the ſugar colonies, 
where their roots are conſtantly eaten, as alſo the leaves 
of ſome of them, particularly thoſe of the eſculentum, 
which they call Indian kale; and which, in thoſe coun- 
tries where many of theeſculent vegetables of Englandare 
with difficulty produced, proves a good ſuccedaneum. 
13. 'The arboreſcens, or dumb cane, is a native of the 


| ſugar iſlands, and warm parts of America, where it 


won chiefly on low grounds. All the parts of it a- 
ound with an acrid juice; fo that, if a leaf or part of 
the ſtalk is broken, and applied to the tip of the tongue, 
it occaſions a very painful ſenſation, and great defluxion 
of ſaliva. The ſtalks of this plant are ſometimes ap- 
plied to the mouths of the negroes by way of puniſh- 
ment. 

Culture. All the ſpecies of this plant are hardy, ex- 
cept that of Ceylon, and the arboreſcens. The Ceylon 
arum muſt be kept conſtantly in a ſtove, and the laſt 
in a moderate hot - bed. The arboreſcens is propagated 
by cutting off the ſtalks into lengths of three or four 
joints, which muſt be left to dry fix weeks or two 


months; for if the wounded part is not perfectly heal- 
ed over before the cuttings are planted, they will rot 
and decay. They are then to be planted in ſmall pots 
filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged in a mode- 
rate hot-bed of tan, obſerving to let them have little 
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Arunda, water till they have taken good root, 
Arundel, Medicinal Uſes. The roots of the maculatum and 
— dracunculus are uſed in medicine, and differ in nothing 
but that the latter is ſomewhat ſtronger than the for- 
mer. All the parts of the arum, particularly the root, 
have an extremely pungent, acrimonious taſte; if the 
root be but lightly chewed, it continues to burn and vel- 
licate the tongue for ſome bours, occaſioning at the 
ſame time a conſiderable thirſt: theſe ſymptoms are al- 
leviated by butter, milk, or oily liquors. Dried and 
kept for ſome time, it loſes much of its acrimony, and 
becomes at length an almoſt infipid 'farinaceous ſub- 
ſtance. 6 
This root is a powerful ſtimulant and attenuant. It 
is reckoned a medicine of great efficacy in ſome cachec- 
tic and chlorotic caſes, in weakneſs of the ſtomach oc- 
cafioned by a load of viſcid phlegm, and in ſuch diſ- 
orders in general as proceed from a cold ſluggiſh indiſ- 
polition of the ſolids and lentor of the fluids. 
ARUNDA, a town of Hiſpania Bztica, on the 
Annas, or Guadiana, (Ptolemy, Pliny): Now faid to 
be Ronda, in the province of Granada, on the confines 
of Andaluſia. W. Long. 5. 40. Lat. 36. 26. | 
ARUNDEL (Thomas), archbiſhop of Canterbury 
in the reigns of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry V. 
He was the ſecond ſon of Robert earl of Arunde! and 
Warren, and brother of Richard earl of Arundel who 
was beheaded. At 22 years of age, from being arch- 
deacon of Taunton he was raiſed to the biſhopric of 
Ely, the 6" of April, 1375, in the reign of Edward 
III. He was a great benefactor to the church and 
palace of this ſee ; among other donations he gave a 
curious table of maſſy gold, adorned with precious 
ftones, which had been piven to prince Edward by 
; the king of Spain, and ſold by the latter to biſhop A- 
f rundel. In 1386, he was appointed lord chancellor of 
1 England; two years after, he was tranſlated to the fee 
of York ; and, in 1396, was advanced to the archiepi- 
ſcopal fee of Canterbury, when he religned the chan- 
cellorſhip. This was the firſt inſtance of the tranſla- 
tion of an archbiſhop of York to the fee of Canterbury. 
Scarce was he fixed in this ſee, when he had a conteſt 
with the univerſity of Oxford, about the right of viſi- 
tation. The affair was referred to king Richard, who 
determined it in favour of the archbiſhop. At his vi- 
fitation in London, he revived an old conſtitution, by 
which the inhabitants of the reſpe&ive pariſhes were 
obliged to pay to their rector one halfpenny in the 
pound out of the rent of their houſes. In the ſecond 
year of his tranflation, a parliament being held at Lon- 
don, the commons with the king's leave impeached 
the archbiſhop, together with his brother the earl of 
Arundel, and A =" of Gloceſter, of high treafon. 
The archbiſhop was ſentenced to be baniſhed, and with- 
in forty days to depart the kingdom on pain of death. 
He retired firſt to France; and then to the court of 
Rome, where pope Boniface IX. gave him a kind re- 
tion. About this time, the duke of Lancaſter (af- 
terwards Henry IV). was in France, having been ba- 
niſhed by king Richard. The nobility and others, tired 
with the oppreſſions of Richard, ſolicited the duke to 
take the crown; this their requeſt they drew up in a 
letter, and ſent it over by faithful meſſengers to arch- 
biſhop Arundel, defiring him to be their advocate on 
this occaſion with the duke. The archbiſhop, being a 


fellow · ſufferer, gladly accepted the office ; and went Arundel. 


with the meſſengers to the duke at Paris, where they 
delivered the letters from the nobles and commons of 
England, and the archbiſhop ſeconded them with the 
beſt arguments he could invent. The inviting offer, 
after ſome objections which were eaſily obviated, the 
duke accepted; and upon his acceſſion to the throne, 
Arundel, who had returned with him to England, was 
reſtored to his ſee. In the firft year of this prince's 
reign, Arundel ſummoned a ſynod which fat at St 
Paul's. The next year the commons moved that the reve- 
nues of the church might be applied to the ſervice of the 
public ; but Aces oppoſed the motion with ſuch 
vigour, that it was thrown aſide. In the year 1408, 
Arundel began to exert himſelf againft the Lollards, 
or Wickliffites z and his zeal for ſuppreſſing that ſect 
carried him to ſeveral unjuſtifiable ſeverities againſt the 
heads of it, particularly againſt Sir John Oldcaſtle and 
Lord Cobham. He alfo procured a ſynodical conſtitu- 
tion, which forbad the tranſlation of the Scriptures 
into the vulgar tongue. This prelate died at Canter- 
bury, Feb. zoth, 1413, of an inflammation in his throat, 
with which he was feized (as it is pretended) whilſt 
he was pronouncing ſentence upon Lord Cobham. The 
Lollards afferted this to be a judgement from God ; 
and indeed biſhop Goodwin ſpeaks in the ſame manner, 
faying, „He who had with-held from the people the 
© word of God, the food of the foul, by the juſt judge- 
© ment of God had his throat ſo cloſed, that he could 
* not ſpeak a fingle word, nor ſwallow meat or drink, 
© and was ſo ſtarved to death.” He was buried in 
the cathedral church of Canterbury, near the weft end, 
under a monument erected by himſelf in his lifetime. 
To this church he was a conſiderable benefaQor : for 
he built the lantern-tower and great part of the nave ; 
gave a ring of five bells, called from him Arundel“ 
ring; ſeveral rich veſtments, a mitre enchafed with 
jewels, a ſilver gilt eroſier, and. two golden chalices. 

ARUNDEL (Thomas), earl of Arundel and Surry, 
lord marſhal of England, who fent William Petty into 
Aſia, to ſearch for ſome curious monuments of anti- 
quity, where he bought thoſe which we call the Arun- 
del marbles, of a Turk, who had taken them from a 
learned man ſent by the famous Picreſq into Greece 
and Aſia upon the ſame defign. Theſe curious mar- 
bles were placed in the earl's houſe and gardens, upon 
the banks of the Thames, and afterwards entruſted 
to the care of the univerſity of Oxtord, where they 
now are. This chronology, engraved 264 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra, ſerves to rectify the dates of a 

reat many events of the ancient hiſtory of Greece. 

he great Selden wrote a book of their contents, 1629. 
They have ſince been publiſhed by Dr Prideaux, 1676, 
at Oxford ; and again, at London, 1732, with com- 
mentaries, and an index, by Maittaire. The reader 
will meet with a corre& Latin and Engliſh tranſlation 
of theſe marbles, in The Chronological tables of univer- 
fal hiſtory, by the learned abbe Lenglet Dufrenoy, late- 
ly tranſlated into Engliſh. 

ARUNDEL, a borough and market town in Suſſex, 
feated on the north-wett ſide of the river Arun, over 
which there is a bridge. It had a harbour, wherein a 
ſhip of 100 tun burthen might ride; but the ſea had 
ruined it ſo far, that, in 1733, an act paſled for re- 
pairing it, and for crecting new piers, locks, &c. The 
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caſtle, which gives the title of earl to its poſſeſſors, is 
ſeated on the eaſt of the Tame, and is reputed to be a 
mile in compaſs. It ſends two members to parliament; 
and is 55 miles ſouth-weſt by ſouth of London, and 
ten miles eaſt of Chicheſter. W. Long. o. 25. N. Lat. 
o. 45. 

: ARUNDO, the arp; a genus of the digynia or- 
der, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. 

Species, Of this genus there are fix — 1. The 
phragmitis, or common marſh- reed, which grows 
by the ſides of rivers and in ſtanding waters. 2. The 

enax, or manured reed. This is a native of warm 
countries, but will bear the cold of our moderate win- 
ters in the open air. It dies to the ſurface in autumn, 
but appears again in the ſpring, and, if kept ſupplied 
with water, will grow 10 or 12 feet high in one ſum- 
mer. The ſtalks of this are brought from Spain and 
Portugal; and are uſed by the weavers, as alſo for ma- 
king fiſhing-rods. 3. The verſicolor, or Indian va- 
riegated reed, is ſuppoſed to be a variety of the ſe- 
cond, differing from it only in having variegated leaves. 
4. The bamhoa, or bamboo “, is a native of the Eaſt 
Indies and ſome parts of America. Some of theſe 
plants, when kept in ſtoves, in this country ariſe to the 
height of 20 feet; and, were the ſtoves high enough to 
admit them, they would in appearance riſe to double 
that height. Some of theſe ſtems are as large as 
a man's wriſt; but in general are as big as walking- 
ſticks, for which purpoſe they are as fit as thoſe that 
are imported from India“. 5. The arborea, with a 
tree-like (talk, differs from- the former only in ha- 
ving narrower leaves. 6. The orientalis is what the 
Turks uſe as writing-pens ; it grows in a valley near 
mount Athos, as allo on the banks of the river Jor- 
dan. None of theſe plants are at preſent to be found 
in Britain. 

Culture. As all theſe plants grow naturally in low 
marſhy lands, they muſt be ſupplied with plenty of 
water. The ſecond kind requires little care; the third 
is more delicate, and requires to be kept in pots. The 
fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſorts mult be preſerved in ſtoves. 
They are to be planted in tubs filled with rich earth, 
and plentifully ſupplied with water. When the tubs 
decay, they may be ſuffered to grow into the tan, which 
will encourage them to grow to a larger ſize : but 
care mult be taken, when the bed 1s refreſhed with 
new tan, to leave a ſufficient quantity of old tan about 
the roots of the plants; for if they are too much bared 
and the new tan laid near them, when that heats, it 
will ſcorch their roots, ſo that the plants are ſome- 
times deſtroyed by it. 

ARUNDO SACCHARIFERS, Or Sugar-cane. See SAC- 
CHARUM, 

ARUSINI camei, plains in Lucania, famous 
for the lat battle fonght between the Romans and 
Pyrrhus, and the total defeat of the latter, (Florus, 
Frontinus). 

ARUSPICES, or HaArUsPICEs, in Roman anti— 
quity, an order of prieſts who pretended to fortel fu- 
ture events by inſpecting the entrails of victims killed 
in ſacrifice ; they were alſo conſulted on occaſion of 
portents and prodigies. The haruſpices were always 
choſen from the beſt families; and as their employment 
was of the ſame nature as that of the augurs, they 
were as much honoured, Their college, as well as 
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cient name of this citadel, now covered by the ſea, is 


A R U 
thoſe of the other religious orders, had its particular 
regiſters and records; ; 

ARX BRITANNICA, a citadel of Batavia, whoſe 
foundation is ſeen at low water, near the old mouth of oh — 
the middle Rhine: ſome imagine it the Pharos, or high | 
tower of Caligula, as Suetonius calls it; a monument 
of Caligula's ſham conqueſt of Britain. Others, that 
it was built by Druſus, with an altar afterwards by 
Claudius, on his expedition into Britain. But the 
uſual paſſage. was from Geſſoriacum; and Suetonius 
expreſsly ſays, Claudius paſſed over thence. The an- 


no where expreſſed: now commonly called ' Huis 
Britten, or Brittenburg ; that is, Arx Britannica ; but 
from what authority i ok not appear. 
ARYTANOIDES, in anatomy, the name of two 
cartilages which, together with others, conſtitute the 
head of the larynx. It is alſo applied to ſome muſcles 
of the larynx. 
ARYTHMUS, in medicine, the want of a juſt mo- 
dulation in the pulſe. It is oppoſed to eurythmus, a 
pulſe modulated agreeably to nature. 
ARZERUM, or ER ZE RU. See 'THEoDosIOPOLIS, 
ARZILLA, a very ancient maritime town of A- 
frica, in the kingdom of Fez. Alphonſo king. of 
Portugal took it by aſſault, and brought away the 
preſumptive heir of the crown. After that prince came 
to the throne, he belieged it, in 1508, with 100,000 
men ; but was obliged to abandon the undertaking. 
However, at length the Portugueſe forſook it of their 
own accord. W. Long. 5. 30. N. Lat. 35. 30. 
AS, in antiquity, a particular weight, conſiſting of 
12 ounces; being the ſame with /ibra, or the Roman 
pound. The word is derived from the Greek *««, 
which in the Doric diale& is uſed for g., one, q. d. an 
entirething ; though others will have it named as qua- 
fi , becauſe made of braſs. | 
As was allo the name of a Roman coin, which was 
of different weights and different matter in different 
ages of the commonwealth.— Under Numa Pompilius, 
according to Euſebius, the Roman money was either 
of wood, leather, or ſhells. In the time of Tullus 
Hoſtilius, it was of braſs; and called as, /ibra, libella, 
or pondo, becauſe actually weighing a pound or 12 
ounces. Four hundred and twenty year: after, the ſirſt 
Punic war having exhauſted the treaſury, they reduced 
the as to two ounces, In the ſecond Punic war, Han- 
nibal preſſing very hard upon them, they reduced the 
as to half its weight, viz. to one ounce. And laſtly, 
by the Papirian law, they took away half an ounce 
more,. and conſequently reduced the as to the diminu- 
tive weight of half an ounce: and it is generally 
thought that it continued the ſame during the com- 
monwealth, and even till the reign of Veſpaſian. The 
as therefore was of four different weights in the com- 
monwealth. Its original ſtamp was that of a ſheep, 
ox, or ſow: but from the time of the emperors, it had 
on one fide a Janus with two faces, and on the reverle 
the roſtrum or prow of a ſhip. | 
As was alſo uſed to denote any integer or whole. 
Whence the Engliſh word ace.—Thus a; ſignified the 
whole inheritance ;z whence heres ex aſe, the heir to the 
whole eſtate. | 
ASA, king of Judah, ſucceeded his father Abijam. 
He pulled down the altars erected to idols, reſtored the 
worſhip 
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A worſhip of the true God, and, with the aſſiſtance of thartic, rarely emetic ; that aqueous decoctions made Aſbeſtos 1 
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king of Iſrael. He died 917 years before the Chriſtian 
zra, and was ſucceeded by Jehoſhaphat. 

Asa, or Assa, in the materia medica, a name gi- 
ven to two very different ſubſtances, called aſa-dulcis, 
and aſa-fetida. 

Asa-Dulcis is the ſame with Benzoin “. 

Asa-Fetida is the concrete juice of a large umbelli- 
ferous plant growing in Perſia. This juice exſudes from 
wounds made in the root of the plant, liquid and white 
like milk. When expoſed to the air, it turns of a 
browniſh colour, and gradually acquires different de- 
grees of conſiſtence. It is brought to us in large irre- 

ular maſſes, compoſed of various little ſhining grains, 
which are partly whitiſh, partly reddiſh, and partly of 
a violet colour. Thoſe maſſes are accounted the beſt 
which are clear, of a pale reddiſh colour, and variega- 
ted with a great number of elegant white tears. This 
drug has a ſtrong fetid ſmell, like garlic; and a bitter, 
acrid, biting taſte, It is frequently uſed in hyſteric and 
nervous complaints, flatulent colics, and as a promoter 
of the menſes. See MaTtr1a Menvica, no 129. 

ASAPH (St), a city in Flintſhire, with a biſhop's 
ſee; on which account only it 1s taken notice of ; for it 
is ſo poor a place, it would not otherwiſe be worth 
mentioning. W. Long. 3. 25. N. Lat. 53. 18. 

ASAPPES, or Azayes, in the 'Turkiſh armies, a 
name given to the auxiliary troops which they raiſe a- 
mong the Chriſtians under their dominion, and expoſe 
to the firſt ſhock of the enemy. 

ASAR-ADDON, or Esax-Happon, the ſon of 
Sennacherib, ſucceeded his father about 712 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra, and united the kingdoms of 
Nineveh and Babylon. He rendered himſelf maſter of 
Syria; ſent a colony to Samaria; and his generals took 
king Maneſſes, and carried him loaded with chains to 
Babylon. Aſar-Addon died after a reign of 12 years. 

ASARINA. See CHELONE. 

ASARUM, asARABACCA; a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of plants, 

Species. Of this genus there are three ſpecies ; the 
Europeum, the Canadenſe, and Virginicum. The firſt 
ſpecies grows naturally in ſome parts of England. It 
hath thick fleſhy jointed roots; the leaves grow ſingly 
upon ſhort foot-ſtal]ks, which ariſe immediately from 
the root: the flowers grow upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks 
cloſe to the ground, ſo are hid under the leaves. They 
have a bell-ſhaped empalement, of a worn-out purple 
colour, which 1s cut in three at the top, where it turns 
backward. It delights in a moiſt ſhady place, and 
may be propagated by parting the roots in autumn. 
The two other ſpecies have no remarkable properties. 

Medicinal Uſes. The dried roots of this plant have 
been generally brought from the Levant; thoſe of our 
own growth being | arab weaker, 

Both the roots and leaves have a nauſeous, bitter, 
acrimonious, hot taſte ; their ſmell is ſtrong, and not 
very diſagreeable. Given in ſubſtance from half a dram 
to a dram, they evacuate powerfully both upwards and 
downwards. It is ſaid, that tinctures made in ſpiri- 
tuous menſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic and cathartic 
virtues of the plant; that the extract obtained by in- 
ſpiſſating theſe tinctures, acts only by vomit, and with 
great mildneſsy that an infuſion in water proves ca- 

Vor. I. 


tics, diuretics, and emmenagogues. 

The principal uſe of this plant among vs is as a ſter- 
nutatory. The root of aſarum is perhaps the ſtrongeſt 
of all the vegetable errhines, white hellebore itſelf not 
excepted. Snuffed up the noſe, in the quantity of a 
grain or two, it occaſions a large evacuation of mucus, 
and raiſes a plentiful ſpitting. The leaves are conſi- 
derably milder, and may be uſed to the quantity of 
three, four, or five grains. Geoffroy relates, that 
after ſnuffing up a doſe of this errhine at night, he 
has frequently obſerved the diſcharge from the noſe 
to continue for three days together; and that he has 
known a paralyſis of the mouth and tongue cured by 
one doſe. He recommends this medicine in ſtubborn 
diſorders of the head proceeding from vilci i tenacious 
matter, in palſies, and in ſoporiſic diſtempers “. 


to ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, yet ſome- 
what tractable, filky, and of a greyiſh colour, not un- 
like talc of Venice. It is almoſt infipid to the taſte, 
indiſſoluble in water, and endued with the wonderful 
property of remaining unconſumed in the fire, which 
only whitens it, There are ſome ſorts of aſbeſtos whoſe 
filaments are rigid and brittle ; others more flexible. 
The firſt are not at all to be ſpun or formed into cloth, 
and the latter very difficultly. This manufacture ap- 

ears to have been known among the ancients, who, 
according to Pliny, wrapt the ws, B of the dead in aſ- 
beſtine * to preſerve their aſhes ſeparate from thoſe 
of the funeral pile; an uſe to which they are ſtill ſaid 
to be applied among the princes of Tartary. The me- 
thod of preparation, as deſcribed by Ciampini in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, no 273, is as follows. The 
ſtone is laid to ſoak in warm water, then opened and 
divided by the hands, that the earthy matter may be 
waſhed out. This earth is white like chalk, and ren- 
ders the water thick and milky. The ablution being 
ſeveral times repeated, the flax-like filaments are col- 
lected and dried: they are moſt commodiouſly ſpun 
with an addition of flax. 'Two or three filaments of 
the aſbeſtos are eaſily twiſted along with the flaxen 
thread, if the operator's fingers are kept oiled. The 
cloth alſo when woven is belt preſerved by oil from 
breaking or waſting. On expoſure to the fire, the flax 
and oil burn out, and the cloth comes out pure and 
white. Probably from the diſſipation of ſome extra- 
neous matter of this kind proceeded the diminution of 
weight which an aſbeſtine napkin ſuffered in the fire, 
in an experiment made before the Royal Society ; for 

ure aſbeſtos loſes nothing. — The ſhorter filaments, 
which ſeparate in waſhing the ſtone, may be made in- 
to paper in the common manner. This ſtone is found 
in many places of Afia and Europe; particularly in 
the iſland of Angleſey in Wales, and in Aberdeenſuire 
in Scotland. 

ASBAMEA, a fountain of Cappadocia, near Ty- 
ana, ſacred to Jupiter, and to an oath. Tho' this fountain 
bubbled up, as in a itate of boiliag, yet its water was 
cold; and never ran over, but fell back again, (Phi- 
loſtratus, Ammian). 

ASCALON, an ancient city, and one of the five 

4 4 ſatrapies 


x. * Mete- 
ASBESTOS, a ſort of native foflile ſtone, which Nis Med 


may be ſplit into threads and filaments, from one inch no 130. 
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ſatrapies or principalities of the Philiſtines; ſituated 
on the Mediterranean, 43 miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Jeruſalem, (Antonine), between Azotus to the north, 
and Gaza to the ſonth. The birth-place of Herod 
the Great, thence ſurnamed Aſcalonita, (Stephanus). 
Famous for its ſcallions, which take name from this 
town, (Strabo, Pliny). Now Sca/ona. E. Long. 34. 
30. Lat. 31. 30. 

ASCANIUS, the ſon of ZEneas and Creuſa, ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the kingdom of the Latins, and 
defeated Mezentius king of the Tuſcans, who had re- 
fuſed to conclude a peace with him. At length he 
founded Alba Longa; and died about 1139 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian æra, after a reign of 38 years. 

ASCARIS, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of vermes inteſtina. The body of he 
aſcaris is cylindrical, filiform, and tapers at both ends. 
The ſpecies are two, viz. 1. The vermicularis, with 
faint annular rugæ, and the mouth tranſverſe, is about 
a quarter of an inch long, and thicker at one end than 
the other. It is found in boggy places, in the roots 
of putrid plants, and very frequently in the rectum of 
children and horſes. It emaciates children greatly, and 
is ſometimes vomited up. 2. The lumbricoides is a- 
bout the ſame length with the lumbricus terreſtris, or 
common earth-· vorm; but it wants the protuberant ring 
towards the middle of the body, the only mark by 
which they can properly be diſtinguiſhed. The body 
of the lumbricoides is cylindrical, and ſubulated at each 
extremity ; but the tail is ſomewhat triangular. The 
lumbricoides is the worm which 1s —_ commonly 
found in the human inteſtines. It is viviparous, and pro- 
daces vaſt numbers. For the method of expelling theſe 
two kinds of inſets, fee the Index ſubjoined to Mx - 
DICINE. 

ASCENDANTS, in law, are oppoſed to deſcendants 
in ſucceſſion; . e. when a father ſucceeds his ſon, or 
an uncle his nephew, &c. heritage is ſaid to aſcend, or 
go to aſcendants, x 

ASCENDING, in aſtronomy, is ſaid of ſuch ſtars 
as are riſing above the horizon in any parallel of the 
equator, 

AscEnDInG Latitude, is the latitude of a planet when 
going towards the north pole. 

ASCENDING Node, is that point of a planet's orbit, 
wherein it paſſes the ecliptic, to proceed northward, 
This 1s otherwiſe called the zorthern node, and repre- 
ſented by this character . | 

AsCcEnpinG Veſſels, in anatomy, thoſe which carry 
the blood upwards ; as the aorta aſcendens “. 

ASCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or o- 
blique. Right aſcenſion of the ſun, or a ſtar, is that 
degree of the equinoctial, counted from the beginnin 
of aries, which riſes with the ſun or ſtar in a right ſphere. 
Oblique aſcenſion is an arch of the equator intercepted 
between the firſt point of aries, and that point of the e- 
quator which riſes together with a ſtar in an oblique 
ſphere. | 

Ascens10n Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
held ten days before Whitſuntide, in memory of our Sa- 
viour's aſcenſion into heaven after his reſurrection. 

AscEn810Nn Hand, a barren iſland on the coaſt of 
Africa, lying in W. Long. 17. 20. S. Lat. 7. 5. 
The following account is given of it by Mr For- 
fer. * This iſland was firſt diſcovered in 1501, by Joao 
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de Nova Galego, a Portugueſe navigator, who named A ten fon 
it Ilha de Nofſa Senhora de Conceigao. The ſame ad. 


miral, on bis return to Portugal in 1502, diſcovered 
the iſland of St Helena, which obtained that name from 
the day of the diſcovery. Aſcenſion was ſeen a ſecond 
time by Alfonſo d' Albuquerque on his voyage to In- 
dia in 1503, and then received the name it now bears; 
but was already at that time in the ſame deſolate con- 
dition as at preſent. We ſent ſeveral parties on ſhore, 
who paſſed the night on the watch for turtles, which 
came to lay their eggs on the ſandy ſhores. The 
drearineſs of this iſland {ſurpaſſed all the horrors of La- 
ſter Iſland and Tierra del Puego, even without the af. 
ſiſtance of ſnow. It was a ruinous heap of rocks, many 
of which, as far as we could diſcern from the ſhip, 
ſeemed to be totally changed by the fire of a volcano. 
Nearly in the centre of the iſland riſes a broad white 
mountain of great height, on which we diſcerned ſome 
verdure by the help of our glaſſes, from whence it has 
obtained the name of Green Mountain. 
„% We landed early in the morning among ſome 
rocks, the ſurf being always 3 high on the 
great beach; which conſiſts of minute ſhell-ſand, chiefly 
of a ſnowy white, very deep, dry, and intolerable tv 
the eyes when the ſun ſhines. We aſcended amon 
heaps of black cavernous ſtone, which perfectly re- 
ſembles the moſt common lavas of Veſuvius and Ice- 
land, and of which the broken pieces looked as if they 
had been accumulated by art. The lava currents cool- 
ing very ſuddenly, may eaſily be imagined to produce 


ſuch an effect. Having aſcended about 12 or 15 yards 


perpendicular, we found ourſelves on a great level plain, 
of bx or eight miles in circuit; in the different corners. 
of which, we obſerved a large hill of an exact conical 
ſhape, and of a'reddiſh colour, ſtanding perfectly inſu- 
lated. Part of the plain between theſe conic hills was 
covered with great numbers of ſmaller hillocks, conſiſt- 
ing of the ſame wild and ragged lava as that near the 
ſea, and ringing like glaſs when two pieces are knock- 
cd together. The round between the heaps of Java 
was Covered with a black earth, on which we walked 
very firmly; but when thefe heaps did not appear, the 
whole was a red earth, which was ſo looſe, and in ſuch 
dry minute particles, that the wind raiſed clouds of 
duſt upon it. The conic hills confiſted of a very dif- 
ferent ſort of lava, which was red, ſoft, and crumbling 
into earth. One of theſe hills ſtands directly in front 
of the bay, and has a wooden croſs on its ſummit, from 
whence the bay is ſaid to take its name. Its ſides are 
very ſteep, but a path near three quarters of a mile 


long winds round 1t to the ſummit. After — | 


this remarkable country a little longer, we concluded, 
with a great degree of probability on our ſide, That the 
plain on which we ſtood was once the crater or ſeat of 
a volcano, by the accumulation of whoſe cinders and 
pumice-ſtones the conic hills had been gradually form- 
ed: that the currents of lava which we now ſaw divi- 
ded into many heaps, had perhaps been gradually bu- 
ried in freſh cinders and aſhes; and the waters coming 
down from the interior mountain in the rainy ſeaſon 
had ſmoothened every thing in their way, and filled up 
by degrees. the cavity of the crater. 'The rocky blac 
lava was the reſidence of numberleſs men-of-war birds 
and boobies, which fat on their eggs, and ſuffered us 
to come cloſe to them. 

| « About 
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* 
About eight in the evening, it being then quite 


———— dark, a ſmall veſſel came into the bay, and anchored 


directly within us. Captain Cook having hailed her re- 
peatedly, received in anſwer, that ſhe was the Lucretia, 
a New-York ſloop, which had been at Sierra Leon, and 
was now come to catch turtles, in order to ſell them at 
the windward iſlands of the Welt Indies. A lieutenant 
was ſent on board, who learned from the maſter, that 
he had taken our ſhip to be a French Indiaman, and 
was very defirous of trading with Engliſh India-ſhips, 
in which he was diſappointed by the company's regu- 
lations. He dined with our officers the next day, but 
on the 31** at day-break left the iſland. On the 30th 
in the morning, we landed a ſecond time; and, croſſing 
the plain, arrived at a prodigious lava- current, inter- 
ſected by many channels from fix to eight yards deep, 
which bore ſtrong marks of being worn by vaſt tor- 
rents of water, but were at preſent perfectly dry, the 
ſun being in the northern hemiſphere. In theſe gul- 
lies we found aſmall quantity of ſoil conſiſting of a bl:ck 
volcanic earth, mixed with ſome whitiſh particles grit- 


ty to the touch. Here we ſaw ſome ſmall bunches of 


urſlane, and a ſpecies of graſs ¶panicum ſanguineum ) 
which found ſufficient nutriment in the dry foil. Ha- 
ving at laſt, with great fatigue, climbed over this ex- 
tenſive and tremendous current of lava, which was 
much more ſolid than the heaps nearer to the ſea, we 
came to the foot of the Green Mountain, which even 
from the ſhips place in the bay we had plainly diſtin- 
guiſhed to be of a different nature from all the reſt of 
the country. "Thoſe parts of the lava which ſurround- 
ed it were covered with a prodigious quantity of pur- 
ſlane, and a kind of new fern {/nchites Adſcenſionis ), 
where ſeveral flocks of wild goats were feeding. The 
great mountain is divided in its extremities, by various 
clefts, into ſeveral bodies; but in the centre they all run 
together, and form one broad maſs of great height, 
The whole appears to conſiſt of a gritty tophaceous 
lime-ſtone, which has never been attacked by the vol- 
cano, but probably exiſted prior to its eruption; its 
{ides are covered with a kind of graſs, peculiar to the 
ifland, which Linnæus has named æriſtida e © 
We likewiſe obſerved ſeveral flocks of goats feeding on 
it; but they were all exceſſively ſhy, and ran with ſur- 
priſing velocity along tremendous precipices, where it 
was impoſſible to follow them. The maſter of the New- 
York ſloop acquainted us, that there is a ſpring of wa- 
ter on one part of this mountain, which falls down a 
great precipice, and 1s afterwards abſorbed in the ſand. 
I am almoſt perſuaded, that, with a little trouble, Aſ- 
cenfion might ſhortly be made fit for the reſidence of 
men. The introduction of furze Culex Europæ us), and 
of a few other plants which thrive belt in a parched ſoil, 
and are not likely to be attacked by rats or goats, 
would ſoon have the ſame effect as at St Helena. The 
moiſture attracted from the atmoſphere by the high 
mountains in the centre of the iſland, would then no 
longer be evaporated by the violent action of the ſun, 
but colle& into rivulets, and gradually ſupply the 
whole iſland. A ſod of graſſes would every where co- 
ver the ſurface of the ground, and annually increaſe the 
itratum of mould, till it could be planted with more 
uſeſul vegetables. b 
« We returned gradually to Croſs Bay, in the heat of 
noon, over the plain; having a ſpace of more than fi ve 
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faces and necks, and heated the ſoil to ſuch a de 
that our feet were likewiſe extremely ſore. About 


three o' clock we arrived at the water's ſide; and after 


bathing in a ſmall cove among a few rocks, we made 
the ſignal for a boat, and were taken on board. The 
next forenoon we made another ſmall excurſion, in com- 
pany with captain Cook, towards the Green Mountain; 
but we were all of us ſo much fatigued, that we could 
not reach it, We made no new obſervations 1n the 
courle of this day, the nature of the iſland being dreary 
beyond deſcription in its outſkirts.” 

ASCENSIONAL DIFFERENCE, the difference be- 
tween the right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame point 
to the ſurface of the ſphere. 

ASCENT, in a general ſenſe, implies the motion of a 
body upwards, or the continual receſs of a body from 
the earth. The Peripatetics attribute the ſpontaneous 
aſcent of bodies to a principle of levity inherent in: 
them. The moderns deny any ſuch thing as ſponta- 
neous levity; and ſhew, that whatever aſcends, does it 
in virtue of ſome external impulſe or extruſion. Thus 
it is that ſmoke and other rare bodies aſcend in the 
atmoſphere ; and oil, light woods, c. in water; not 
by any external ial of levity, but by the ſupe- 
rior gravity or tendency downwards of the parts of 
the medium wherein they are. The aſcent of light 
bodies in heavy mediums is produced after the ſame 
manner as the aſcent of the lighter ſcale of a balance, 
It is not that ſuch ſcale has an internal principle where- 
by it immediately tends upwards ; butit is impelled up- 
wards by the preponderancy of the other ſcale; the exceſs 
of the weight of the one having the ſame effect, by aug- 


menting its impetus downwards, as ſo much real levity 


in the other; by reaſon the tendencies mutually oppoſe 
each other, and that action and reaction are always equal. 

ASCENT of Bodies on Inclined Planes, the reader will 
find explained under MEcyanics; ASCENT of Fluids, 
under HyprRoSTATICS; and ASCENT of Vapours, un- 
der the article EvaroRAT1ON. | 

ASCESIS, properly denotes exerciſe of the body. 
It is formed from the verb a-x«», uſed by the ancients in 
ſpeaking of the ſports and combats of the athletz. 

Ascksis is alſo uſed by philoſophers, to denote an 
exerciſe conducive tovirtue, or tothe acquiring a great- 
er degree of virtue. This is particularly denominated 
the philoſophical aſceſir, becauſe practiſed chiefly by phi- 
loſophers, who make a more peculiar profeſſion of im- 
proving themſelves in virtue ; on the model whereof, the 
ancient Chriſtians introduced a religious Aſceſis. 

ASCETERTIUM, in eccleſiaſtical writers, is fre- 
quently uſed for a monaſtery, or place ſet apart for the 
exerciſes of virtue and religion. The word is formed 
from aſceſis, exerciſe ; or 4ſcetra, one who performs 
exercile. Originally it ſignitied a place where the ath- 
letz or gladiators performed their exerciſes. 

ASCETICS, in church-hiftory, ſuch Chriſtians in 
the primitive church as enured themſelves to great de- 
grees of abſtinence and faſting, 1a order to labdue their 

aſſions. 

ASCHATENBURGC, a town of Germany, ſeated 
on the river Maine, in the circle of the lower Rhine, 
and territory of the elector of Mentz, who has a palace 
there. It is memorable for being the place where the 
king of Great Britain took up his quarters the _ 
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Aſtham, before the battle of Dettingen. E. Long. 9. 35. N. Lat. 


A ſcidia. 


— 


o. 14. 

ASCHAM (Roger) was born at Kirby-Wiſke, near 
North- Allerton in Yorkſhire, in the year 1516, His 
father was ſteward to the noble family of Scroop. Our 
author Roger was educated in the family of Sir An- 


thony Wingfield, who, about the year 1530, ſent him 


to St. John's College, Cambridge, where he was foon 
diſtinguiſhed for his application and abilities. He took 
his degree of bachelor of arts at the age of eighteen, 
was ſoon after elected fellow of his college, and in 1536 
proceeded maſter of arts. In 1544, he was choſen u- 
niverſity orator ; and, in 1548, was ſent for to court, to 
inſtruc the lady Elizabeth (afterwards queen) in the 
learned languages. In the year 1550, he attended Sir 
Richard Moryline, as ſecretary, on his embaſſy to the 
emperor Charles V. at whoſe court he continued three 
years, and in the mean time was appointed Latin ſeere- 
tary to king Edw. VI. But, upon the death of that prince, 
he/loſt his preferment and all his hopes, being profeſ- 
ſedly of the reformed religion ; yet, contrary to his ex- 
pectations, he was ſoon after, by the intereſt of his 


friend lord Paget, made Latin ſecretary to the king and 


queen. In June 1554, he married Mrs Maragret How, a 
lady of a good family, with whom he had a conſiderable 
fortune. It is very remarkable of Mr Aſcham, that, tho' 
he was known to be a Proteſtant, he continued in favour 
not only with the miniſtry of thoſe times, but with 
queen Mary herſelf, Upon the acceſſion of queen E- 
lizabeth, he was not only confirmed in his poſt of La- 
tin ſecretary, but was conſtantly employed as pretep- 
tor to her majeſty in the Greek and Latin languages. 
He died in the year 1568, much regretted, eſpecially 
by the queen, who ſaid ſhe had rather loſt ten thouſand 
pounds. Camden and ſome other writers tell us, that 


he had a great propenſity to dice and cock-fighting. 


He certainly died poor, —He wrote, 


1. Toxophilus. The ſchole or partitions of ſhooting, 
contayned in two bookes, written by Roger Aſcham, 
1544, and now newly peruſed. Pleaſaunt for all gen- 
tlemen and yeomen of England, &c. Lond. 1571. 
Whilſt at the univerſity he was fond of archery by way 
of exerciſe and amuſement, for which he was cenſured ; 
and on that account heſat down to write this book, which 
was dedicated to Hen. VIII. who ſettled a penſion of fol. 
per annum on the author. It is rather whimſical; but 
is admirably well written, and full of learning. 2. A 
report and diſcourſe, written by Roger Aſcham, of the 
aſtairs and ſtate of Germany, and the emperor Charles 
his court, &c. 4to. A valuable curioſity. 3. The 
ſchoolmaſter. Firſt printed in 1573, 4to. Mr Upton 
publiſhed an edition with notes in 1711. It has un- 
common merit; abounding in great good ſenſe, as well 
as knowledge of ancient and modern hiſtory : it is alſo 
expreſſive of the great humanity of the author, who was 
for making the paths of knowledge as level and plea- 
fant as vollible, and for trying every gentle method of 
enlarging the mind and winning the heart. 4. Latin 
epiltles. Firſt publiſhed by Mr Grant in 1576; have 
ſince paſſed many editions: the belt is that of Oxford 
in 1703. Much admired on account of the ſtyle, and 
elteemed almoſt the only claſſical work of that kind 
written by an Engliſhman. F. Apologia contra miſ- 
lam. 1577, 8vo. 

AECIDIA, a genus of animals belonging to the or- 
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der of vermes molluſca. The body is cylindrical, and At 
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fixed to a ſhell, rock, &c. It has two apertures ; one 
on the ſummit, the otherlower, forminga ſheath. There 
are fix ſpecies of this animal, viz. the papilloſum, gelati- 
noſum, inteſtinalis, quadridentata, ruſtica, and echina- 


ta; only one of which, viz. the ruſtica “*, is found in Plate XIII. 
the Britiſh ſeas. Animals of this genus have the faculty bg. 2. 


of ſquirting out the water they take in. 

ASCII, among geographers, an appellation given 
to thoſe inhabitants of the earth who, at certain ſeaſons 
of the year, have no ſhadow : ſuch are all the inhabi- 
tants of the torrid zone, when the ſun 1s vertical to them, 

ASCTTAE, (from «95», a bag or bottle), in antiquity 
a ſe& or branch of Montaniſts, who appeared in the 
ſecond century. They were ſo called, becauſe the 
introduced a kind of Bacchanals into their afſemblics, 
who danced round a. bag or ſkin blowed up; ſaying, 
They were thoſe new bottles filled with new wine, 
whereof our Saviour makes mention, Matth. ix. 17. 
— They are ſometimes alſo called Aſcodrogitæ. 

ASCITES, in medicine, the dropſy. 

ASCLEPIA, a feſtival of Eſculapius the god of 
phyſic, obſerved particularly at Epidaurus, where it 
was attended with a conteſt between the poets and 
muſicians, whence it was likewiſe called leg Aywy, the 


ſacred contention. 


ASCLEPIAD, in ancient poetry, a verſe compo- 
ſed of four feet, the firſt of which is a ſpondee, the ſe- 
cond a choriambus, and the two laſt daQyls; or of 
four feet and a cæſura, the firſt a ſpondee, the ſecond a 
dactyl, after which comes the cæſura, then the two 
dactyls; as, Macenas atavis edite regibus. 

ASCLEPIADES, one of the moſt celebrated phy- 
ſicians among the ancients, was a native of Pruſa, in 
Bithynia; and practiſed phyſic at Rome, under Pom- 
pey, ninety- ſix years before the Chriſtian æra. He was 
the head of a new ſe; and, by making uſe of wine and 
cold water in the cure of the ſick, acquired a very great 
reputation. He wrote ſeveral books, which are fre- 
quently mentioned by Galen, Celfus and Pliny; but they 
are now loſt, 

ASCLEPIADES, a famous phyfician under Hadrian, 
of the ſame city with the former : he wrote ſeveral 
books concerning the compoſition of medicines, both 
internal and external. 

ASCLEPIAS, $swALLow-woRT ; a genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to thepentandriaclaſs of plants. 

Species. Of this genus there are 19 ſpecies enume- 
rated by botanical writers; but the following are the 
moſt remarkable. 1. The alba, or common ſ{wallow- 
wort. The root is compoſed of many ſtrong fibres. 
connected at top like thoſe of aſparagus, from whence 
ariſe many ſtalks, in number proportional to the ſize of 
the roots, which grow two feet high, and are very ſlen- 
der at the top: the leaves are placed oppoſite by pairs; 
the flowers are white, growing in umbels near the top 
of the ſtalk, from whence are ſent out ſmaller umbels. 
After the flower 1s paſt, the two germens become lon 
pointed pods, incloſing many compreſſed ſeeds lying 
imbricatim, which are crowned with a ſoft white down. 
It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
It is a native of the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 
2. The Syriaca, or greater Syrian dogsbane, 1s a per- 
ennial plant, which ſends up ſeveral upright ſtalks in 
the ſpring, about two feet high, garniſhed with oval 


leaves: 
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leaves growing oppoſite; at the top of the ſtalks the 
umbels of flowers are produced, which are of a bright 
purple colour, making a pretty appearance, but are 
not ſucceeded by pods in England. 3. The curraſſavi- 
ca, or baſtard ipecacuanha, is a native of the warm parts 
of America, It riſes to the height of five or fix feet, 


with upright ſtems, and {ſmooth oblong leaves placed 


oppoſite. Toward the top of the branches the umbels 
of flowers come out, which ſtand erect : the petals of 
the flowers are of a ſcarlet colour, and the horny nec- 
tariums in the middle are of a bright ſaffron colour, 
which makea pretty appearance; and there isa ſucceſſion 
of flowers on the ſame plant from June to October. 
The flowers are ſucceeded by long taper pods, filled with 
ſeeds crowned with a ſoft down, which ripen late in 
autumn. The firſt two ſpecies are hardy; but the laſt 
one is tender, and therefore muſt be preſerved in a ſtove. 

Medicinal Uſes, &c. The root of the firſt ſpecies is 
uſed in medicine. It 1s reckoned by botaniſts a ſpe- 
cies of apocynum, or dogſbane; from all the poiſo- 
nous ſorts of which it may be diſtinguiſhed, by yield- 
ing a limpid juice, whillt that of the others is milky. 
The root has a ſtrong ſmell, eſpecially when freſh, ap- 
proaching to that of valerian, or nard; the taſte is at 
firſt ſweetiſh and aromatic, but ſoon becomes bitteriſh, 
ſubacrid, and nauſeous. This root is eſteemed ſudorific, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue: it is alſo frequently em- 
ployed by the French and German phyſicians as an a- 
lexipharmic, and ſometimes as a ſuccedaneum to con- 
trayerva, whence it has received the name of contray- 
erva Germanorum. Among us it is very rarely made 
uſe of: it appears from its ſenſible qualities to be a me- 
dicine of mach the ſame kind with valerian, which is 
indiſputably preferable to it. | 

The root of the third ſpecies has been ſometimes ſent 
over from America inſtead of that of ipecacuanha, and 
miſchievous effects have been produced by it. Thoſe 
who cultivate this plant ought to be careful that none 
of its milky juice mix with any thing which is taken 
inwardly. 

ASCODRU TE, in antiquity, a ſect of heretics, in 
the ſecond century, who rejected all uſe of ſymbols and 


ſacraments, on this principle, That incorporeal _— 


cannot be communicated by things corporeal, nor di- 
vine myſteries by any thing viſible, 

ASCOLI, formerly Aſculum Apulum, a pretty large 
and populous town of Italy, in the marche of Ancona, 
and territory of the church ; it is a biſhop's ſee, and 
ſeated on a mountain, at the bottom of which runs the 
river Fronto. E. Long. 15. 20. N. Lat. 42. 47. 

Ascoli DE SATRIANO, formerly 4ſculum Picenum, 
an epiſcopal city of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples 
ſcated on a mountain. E. Long. 15. 5. N. Lat. 42. 8. 

ASCOLIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival cele- 
brated by the Athenian huſbandmen in honour of Bac- 
chus, to whom they ſacrificed a he-goat, becauſe it 
deſtroys the vines (Ovid. Faſt. i. 357.); and, to ſhew 
the preiter indignity to an animal hated by Bacchus, 
the peaſants, after having killed him, made a foot-ball 
of his ſkin. Virgil has Beautifully deſcribed the occa- 
lion of the ſacrifice, and manner of celebrating the feſti- 
val, Georg. ii. 380. 

ASCYRUM, rETERs-wokT; a genus of the polyan- 
dria order, belonging to the polydelphia claſs of plants. 
Of this genus there are three ſpecics ; but they have 
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no property worthy of notice, and therefore are never Aſdrubal 
cultivated but in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. 4 4 


ASDRUBAL, the name of ſeveral Carthaginian 
generals. See CARTHAGE. 

ASELLUS, in zoology, the trivial name of a ſpe- 
cies of oniſcus. See Oxiscus. 

ASGILL (John), a late humourous writer, was bred 
to the law, and practiſed in Ireland with great ſucceſs. 
He was there elected a member of the houſe of commons, 
but was expelled for writing a treatiſe on the poſſibility 
of avoiding death; and being afterwards choſen a member 
for the-borough of Bramber, in Suſſex, he was alſo on the 
ſame account expelled the parliament of England. After 
this, he continued thirty years a priſoner in the mint, 
fleet, and king's-bench; during which time he pub- 
liſhed a multitude of ſmall political pamphlets, ſeveral 
of which were in defence of the ſucceſſion of the houſe 
of Hanover, and againſt the pretender. He died in 
the rules of the king's- bench, in the year 1738, when 
he was upwards of fourſcore. 

ASH, in botany. See Fraxinus. 

Asn-Heole, among chemiſts, is the loweſt part of a 
furnace; and is intended to receive the aſhes fallin 
from the fire, and to give a paſſage to the air which 1s 
to be introduced into the furnace, to keep up the com- 
buſtion. 

Asn-IVeaneſday, the firſt day of Lent ; ſuppoſed to 
have been ſo called from a cuſtom in the church, of 
ſprinkling aſhes that day on the heads of penitents then 
admitted to penance. See LET. 

ASHBORN, a town in Derby hfhire, ſeated between 
the rivers Dove and Compton, over which there 1s a 
ſtone bridge, in a rich foil. It is a pretty large town, 
though not ſo flouriſhing as formerly. W. Long. 1. 35. 
N. Lat. 53. o. 

ASH BURTON, a town in Devonſhire. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and is one of the four ſtan- 
nery towns. It is ſcated among the hills, which are 
remarkable for tin and copper; and has a very hand- 
ſome church; as alſo a chapel, which is turned into a 
ſchool, W. Long. 3. 10. N. Lat. 50. 30. 

ASHBY vt La zoucn, a market town in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, ſituated in W. Long. 1. 20. N. Lat. 52. 40. It 
had a caſtle which was long in the poſſeſſion of the fax 
mily of de la Zouch. It afterwards fell into the hands 
of Edward IV. who granted it to Sir Edward Haſtings, 
created baron Haſtings, with licence to make a caſtle 
of the. manor houſe, to which he adjoined a very high 
tower. It was demoliſhed in 1648; but a great part 
of the tower is ſtill ſtanding. It now belongs to the earl 
of Huntingdon. 

ASHES, the earthy particles of combuſtible ſub- 
ſtances after they have been burnt. 

If the aſhes are produced from vegetable bodies, they 
contain a conſiderable quantity of fixed falt, blended 
with the terrene particles: and from theſe aſhes the 
fixed alkaline ſalts called por-a/h, pearl-aſh, &c. are 
extracted. 

The aſhes of all vegetables are vitreſiable, and found 
to contain iron.— They are alſo an excellent manure 
for cold and wet grounds. See AGr1CULTURE, n* 21. 

ASHFORD, a market-town of Kent, ſituated about 
12 miles ſouth-wett of Canterbury, in E. Long. 45. and 
N. Lat. 51. 15. 

ASHMOLE (Elias), a great antiquary and herald, 


founder 
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of his life, he practiſed in the law; and in the civil war 
had a captain's commiſſion under the king, and was alſo 
comptroller of the ordnance. He married the Jady 
Mainwaring in 1649, and ſettled at London; where 
his houſe was frequented by all the learned and inge- 
nious men of the time. Mr Aſhmole was a diligent 
and curious colleQor of manuſcripts. In the year 1650, 
he publiſhed a treatiſe written by Dr Arthur Dee, re- 
lating to the philoſopher's ſtone ; together with ano- 
ther tract on the ſame ſubject, by an unknown author. 
About the ſame time, he was buſied in preparing for 
the preſs a complete colle&ion of the works of ſuch 
Engliſh chemiſts as had till then remained in manuſcript. 
This undertaking coſt him great labour and expence 
and at length the work appeared, towards the cloſe of 
the year 1652. He propoſed at firſt to have carried 
it on to ſeveral volumes; but he afterwards dropped this 
deſign, and ſeemed to take a different turn in his ſtudies, 
He now applied himſelf to the ſtudy of antiquity and 
records: he was at great pains to trace the Roman road, 
which in Antoninus's Itinerary is called Bennevanna, 
from Weedon to Litchfield, of which he gave Mr Dug- 
dale an account in a letter. In 1658, he began to col- 
le& materials for his hiſtory of the order of the garter, 
which he lived to finiſh, and thereby did no leſs honour 
to the order than to himſelf. In September following, 
he made a journey to Oxford, where he ſet about gi- 
ring a full and particular deſcription of the coins pre- 
ſented to the public library by archbiſhop Laud. 
Upon the reſtoration of king Charles II. Mr. Aſh- 
mole was introduced to his majeſty, who received him 
very graciouſly ; and on the 18th of June 1660, beſtowed 
on him the place of Windſor herald. A. few days after, 
he appointed him to give a deſcription of his medals, 
which were accordingly delivered into his poſſeſſion, 
and king Henry VIIPs cloſet was aſſigned for his uſe. 
On the 15th of February, Mr Aſhmole was admitted a 
fellow of the royal ſociety; and, on the gth of Febru- 
ary following, the king appointed him ſecretary of Su- 
rinam, in the Weſt Indies. On the 19" of July 1699, 
the univerſity of Oxford, in conſideration of the many 
favours they had received from Mr Aſhmole, created 
him doctor of phylic by diploma, which was preſented 
to him by Dr Yates, principal of Brazen Noſe college. 
On the 8" of May 1672, he preſented his“ Inſtitution, 
jaws, and ceremonies of the moſt noble order of the 
garter,” to the king; who received it very graciouſly, 
and, as a mark of his approbation, granted him a 
privy ſeal for 400 J. out of the cuſtom of paper. On 
the 265 January 1679, a fire broke out in the Middle 
Temple, in the n<.:t chamber to Mr Aſhmole's, by 
which he loſt a noble library, with a collection of ooo 
coins, ancient and modern, and a valt repoſitory of 
ſcals, charters, and other antiquities and curioſities ; 
but his manuſcripts and his moſt valuable gold medals 
were luckily at his houſe at Lambeth. In 1683, the 
univerſity of Oxford having finiſhed a magnificent re- 
poſitory near the theatre, Mr Aſhmole ſent thither his 
curious collection of rarities; which benefaction was 
conſiderably augmented by the addition of his manu- 
{cripts and library at his death, which happened at 
Lambeth, the 18" of May, in the 76*h year of his age. 
He was interred in the church of Great-Lainbeth, in 
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Aſhmole, founder of the Aſhmolean muſzum at Oxford, was born 
at Litchfield in Staffordſhire, 1617. In the early part 
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Surry, on the 26˙⁰ of May 1692, and a black marble 


ſtone laid over his grave, with a Latin inſcription, 
Belides the works which we have mentioned, Mr 

Aſhmole left ſeveral which were publiſhed Gnce his 

death, and ſome which remain {till in manuſcript. 
ASIA, is one of the three general parts of our con- 


tinent, and one of the four of the whole earth. It is 
ſeparated from Europe by the Mediterranean ſea, the 
Archipelago, the Black - Sea, the Palus Meatis, the 
Don, and the Dwina, which fall into the White Sea; 
and from Africa, by the Arabic Gulph or Red Sea, and 
the Iſthmus of Suez. All the other parts are ſurround- 
ed by the ocean. The late diſcoveries ſhew that it docs 
not join to America, though it extends very near it. 
It is ſituated between 44 and 196 degrees of eaſt lon- 
gitude, and 1 and 74 degrees of north latitude. From 
the Dardanelles to the moſt eaſtern ſhore of Tartary, it 
is 4740 miles in length ; and from the moſt ſouthern 
point of MaJacca to the moſt northern point of Nova 
Zembla, it is 4380 miles in breadth. It may be di- 
vided into the following parts: Turky in Aſia, Ara- 
bia, Perſia, the Mogul's Empire, with the two pen- 
infulas of the Indies; Tibet, China, and Korea; 
Great and Little Buckaria, with Koraſin; Tartary, Si- 
beria, and the iſlands. The principal governments are 

encrally monarchial. Turky, Perſia, the Mogul's 

mpire, and China, are ſubject to ſingle monarchs; 
the reſt are divided among ſeveral ſovereigns. Siberia 
is ſubject to the Ruſſians; Little Tartary to the Tar- 
tars of the Crim ; Great Tartary, partly to the Ruſ- 
ſians, partly to its own monarch, and partly to China. 
Great Buckaria is ſubject to the Perſians; and Little 
Buckaria, partly to the Tartars, and partly to the 
emperor of China, As to the number of the poten- 
tates, there are ſeven emperors, thirty kings, beſides 
petty princes, and the rajahs of India. The emperors 
are, the grand fignior, the great mogul, the emperor 
of Japan, the khan of the Fluth Tartars, the emperor 
of Ruſſia, the emperor of China, and the ſhah of Per- 
ſia. The principal kings are, the ſherifſs of Mecca 
and Medina; the ſollars of Yamen, or Arabia the 
Happy; the grand lama of Tibet; the kings of Viſi- 
roy; Ava, Siam, Tonquin, Cochinchina, Korea, Cey- 
on, Borneo, Cc. 

The principal religions of Afia are, the Chriſtian, 
the Mahomedan, the Pagan, and that of Confucius. 
The Chriſtian religion is profeſſed in ſome parts of A- 
ſiatic Turky, part of Little Tartary, the north-weſt 
p_ of Perſia, and by the Ruſſians in Siberia. The 

ahomedan 1s eſtabliſhed in - Arabia, Perſia, Little 
Tartary, Buckaria, and the Mogul's empire. It like- 
wiſe begins to ſpread along the coaſt of India, and in 
the iſlands. The Pagan religion, by which we under- 
ſtand that wherein images are uſed, or wherein the 
worſhip of the Deity is mixed with that of idols, is 
profeſſed by the bulk of the inhabitants of the Mogul's 
empire, in both the peninſulas of India, in China and 
Siberia, in the iſlands of Aſia, in all Weſtern Tar- 
tary, in Tibet, and in all the countries between India 
and China. The religion of Confucius is eſtabliſhed in 
China. Formerly the religion profeſſed in Tartary 
was downright Deiſm, as appears from the hiſtory of 
Jenghiz Khan; but the inhabitants of that country are 
now ſunk in the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions. 

The languages of Aſia are ſo many, that we cannot 
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pretend to enumerate them all, and therefore we ſhall 
only mention the chief. The principal of Turky in 
Europe, are the Grecian and Turkiſh ; the Armenian 
is ſpoken in part of Turky in Aſia and Perſia ; the 
Arabic is the only tongue in Arabia, and is ſpread 
over part of Turky in Aſia, as a learned language. 
The Perſian is uſed in Perſia, and the court of the great 
mogul. The Indian is ſpoken in India, by the ancient 
inhabitants of that country. The Malayan language is 
common on the coaſt of India, and in ſome of the 
iſlands ; the Siameſe in Siam; the Tibetran in Ti- 
bet; the Manchew in China and eaſtern Tartary ; and 
the Tartarian in Great Tartary. Beſides theſe, there 
are ſeveral diſtin& languages in Siberia and the iſlands 
of Alia, The herein they make uſe of in writin 
are almoſt as different as the languages, having 2 
characters of their own, except the Chineſe, which are 
uſed in Japan as well as China, as alſo in Tonking and 
Cochinchina. 
The chief rivers of Aſia are, the Euphrates and Ti- 

ris, in Turky; the Indus and Ganges, in India; the 
Kiang and Hoang-ho, in China; the Sir Amu and 
Wolga, in Weſtern Tartary ; the Saghalia Ula or A- 
mur, in Eaſtern Tartary ; the Irtiſh, Oby, Jeniſea, 
and Lena, in Siberia. The lakes are, that prodigious 
one called the Caſpian Sea; and near that another very 
large one, but lately known to us, called Aral, or the 
lake of eagles. The Baytal is in Siberia, the Kokonor 
near Tibet, and the Tong Ping in China. The chief 
mountains are, the Taurus in Furky and Perſia; the 
Imaus, between India and Tibet; and the Altay, in 
Tartary. 

The Aſian iſlands are very numerous, inſomuch that 
ſome reckon 150, ooo; but of this there is no certain- 
ty. However, they may be divided into thoſe of the 
eaſt, weſt, ſouth, and ſouth-eaſt. Thoſe that lie on 
the eaſt of Aſia are, the iſlands of Jeſſo or Yedſo, and 
Japan, with ſeveral ſmall ones on the coaſt of Korea, 
the iſland of Formoſa, and the Philippines. "Thoſe on 
the welt, are the iſland of Cyprus, in the Mediterra- 
nean; Scanderoon, off Natolia, and the iſle of Rhodes, 
off Phiſchio, on the ſame coaſt. Thoſe on the ſouth 
are, the iſles of the Maldives, in the Indian Sea; the 
iſle of Ceylon, off cape Komorin; with a great man 
ſmall ones in the gulph of Bengal. Thoſe on the ſouth- 
eaſt are, the iſles of Sandi, as Sumatra, the iſles of Ja- 
va, Borneo, &c. the Moluccas, the ifles of Kumba- 
va, Timor, &c. See all theſe articles in their proper 
places, 

As1a Minor, or Leſſer Aſia; the ſame with Nato- 
ha. See NaToLI1A. | 

ASIARCHUÞ, (termed by St Paul, Chief of Aſia, 
Acts xix. 31.) were the Pagan Pontifs of Aſia, choſen 
to ſuperintend and have the care of the public games ; 
which they did at their own expence ; for which rea- 
fon they were always the richeſt and moſt conſiderable 
men of the towns. 

ASIDE, in the drama, ſomething ſaid by an ac- 
tor, which ſome, or even all the other actors preſent, 
are ſuppoſed not to hear; a circumſtance juſtly con- 
demned as being unnatural and improbable. 

ASIITO, a town of Italy, in Perugia, and in the 
Pope's territories, E. Long. 23. 40. N. Lat. 43. o. 

ASILUS, or HORNET-FLY, a genus of inſects be- 
longing to the order of inſecta diptera. It has two 
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wings; and a horny, ſtrait, two-valved beak. There 
are 17 ſpecies of this inſect. Many of them wound in a 
very painful manner; others of them are quite harmleſs. 

ASINARA, an iſland of Italy, on the weſtern coaſt 
of Sardinia, E. Long. 8. 30. N. Lat. 41. o. 

ASINIUS (Pollio), conſul and Roman orator, di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf under Auguſtus by his exploits and 
his 3 works. He is frequently mentioned with 
PR by Horace and Virgil, and is ſaid to have col- 
ected the firſt library at Rome. He died at Freſcati, 
at 80 years of age. | 

ASISIO, or As1T1o, a city of the Pope's territo- 
ries in Italy, ſituated about 16 miles eaſt of Perugia. 
E. Long. 13. 35. N. Lat. 43. 

ASK RIG, a town in the N. Riding of Yorkſhire. 
W. Long. o. 5. N. Lat. 53. 50. 

ASLANTI, in commerce, a filver coin, worth from 
115 to 120 aſpers. See As PER. 

ASMONEUS, or As$sAamonEvs, the father of Si- 
mon, and chief of the Aſmoneans, a family that reign- 
ed over the Jews during 126 years. 

ASNA, or Esx4a, a town in Upper Egypt, ſeated 
upon the Nile, believed by ſome authors to be the an- 
cient Syena, though others ſay the ruins of it are ſtill 
to be ſeen near Aſſuan. It is ſo near the cataracts of 
the Nile, that they may be heard from thence. It con- 
tains ſeveral monuments of antiquity; and among the 
reſt an ancient Egyptian temple, pretty entire, all 
E throughout, except in ſome places that are ef- 
aced by time. 
figures. This ſuperb ſtructure is now made uſe of for 
a ſtable, wherein they put oxen, camels, and goats. A 
little way from thence are the ruins of an ancient nun- 
nery, ſaid to be built by St Helena, ſurrounded with 
tombs.—Aſna is the principal town in theſe parts, and 
the inhabitants are rich in corn and cattle, They drive a 
conſiderable trade into Lower Egypt and Nubia, by 
means of the Nile, and alſo by the caravans that paſs over 
the Deſart. The inhabitants are all Arabs, except a- 
bout 200 Copts, the ancient inhabitants, and a ſort of 
Chriſtians. They are under the government of the 
Turks, who have a cadi, and the Arabs have two ſhe- 
riffs of their own nation. E. Long. 31. 40. N. Lat. 

8. 15. | 
P ASOLA, a town of the Breſſan in Italy, belong- 
ing to the republic of Venice. E. Long. 14. 18. N. 
Lat. 45. 15. 

ASO LO, a town of Italy, in the Treviſan, ſeated 
on a mountain 17 miles north-weſt of Treviſan, and 10 
north-eaſt of Baſſano. E. Long. 12. 2. N. Lat. 45. 49. 

ASOPH, a town of „ in Aſia, ſeated 
on the river Don, near its mouth, a little to the eaſt 
of the Palus Mceotis, or Sea of Azoph. It has been 
ſeveral times taken and retaken of late years; but in 
1739, the contending powers agreed that the fortifica- 
tions ſhould be demoliſhed, and the town remain under 


the dominion of Ruſſia. E. Long. 41. 30. N. Lat. 


47. 18. 

ASO POS, a river of Phrygia Major, which, toge- 
ther with the Lycus, waſhes Laodicea, (Pliny). — An- 
ther of Bœotia, which running from mount Cithzron, 
and watering the territory of Thebes, ſeparates it from 
the territory of Platza, and falls with an eaſt courſe in- 
to the Euripus, at Tanagra. On this river Adraſtus 
king of Sicyon built a temple to Nemeſis, thence 

call 
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called Adraſtcig. From this river Thebae came to be 
ſurnamed A/opides, (Strabo). It is now called Aſopo. 


A third Aſopus, a river of Peloponneſus, which runs 


by Sicyon, (Strabo); and with a north-weſt courſe 
falls into the Sinus Corinthiacus, to the welt of Co- 
rinth.—A fourth, a ſmall river of the Locri Epicne- 
midii, on the borders of Theſſaly, (Pliny) ; riſing in 
Mount Oeta, and falling into the Sinus Maliacus. 

Aso us, a town of Laconica, (Pauſanius); on the 
Sinus Laconicus, with a port in a peninſula, between 
Boz to the eaſt, and the mouth of the Eurotas to the 
weſt. The citadel only remains ſtanding, now called 
by the ſailors Caſtel Rampano. 

ASOW, a celebrated and important fortreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia, once a place of conſiderable trade, but now demo- 
liſhed. It was fituated in the diſtri of Bachmut, near 
the place where the Greeks many centuries ago built 
the city of 'Tanais, which was very famous for its trade, 
and underwent many viciſſitudes. The Genoeſe, who 
ſettled a trade with Ruſſia ſoon after the diſcovery of 
Archangel by Captain Chancellor, became maſters of 
this place, and gave it the name of Tama, or Catana: 
but the Tartars, who were very powerful in theſe parts, 
ſeem to have been in poſſeſſion of it long before ; for, 
as Buſching informs us, there are Aſow coins yet ex- 
tant, on which is the name of Taktamyſi-Kan. From 
the Genoeſe it fell into the hands of the Turks, loſt 
its trade, and became an inconſiderable town. In 1637, 
it was taken by the Coſſacks, who defended it againſt 
the Turks in 1641, and next year ſet fire to it, and blew 
it up. The Turks rebuilt it with ſtrong fortifications, 
The Ruſſians laid claim to it in 1672, and took it in 
1696; but, by the treaty of Pruth in 1711, it was re- 
ſtored to the Turks. In 1736, the Ruſſians became 
maſters of Aſow; but by the treaty of Belgrade they 
were obliged to relinquiſh it, and entirely deſtroy the 

lace. 

n ASP, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall poiſonous kind of 
ſerpent, whoſe bite gives a ſpeedy but eaſy death. It 
is ſaid to be thus denominated from the Greek aor:;, 
ſhhield, in regard to the manner of its lying convolved 
in.a circle, in the centre of which is the head, which it 
exerts, or raiſes, like the umbo or umbilicus of a buck- 
ler. This ſpecies of ſerpent is very frequently men- 
tioned by authors; but ſo careleſsly deſcribed, that it is 
not eaſy to determine which, if any of the ſpecies known 
at preſent, may properly be called by this name. It is 
ſaid to be common in Africa, and about the banks of 
the Nile; and Bellonius mentions a ſmall ſpecies of ſer- 
pent which he had met with in Italy, and which had a 
ſort of callous excreſcence on the forehead, which he 
takes to have been the aſpis of the ancients. It is with 
the aſp that Cleopatra is ſaid to have diſpatched herſelf, 
and prevented the deſigns of Auguſtus, who intended 
to have carried her captive to adorn his triumphal 
entry into Rome. But the fact is conteſted: Brown 
places it among his vulgar errors. The indications of 
that queen's having uſed the miniſtry of the aſp, were 
only two almoſt inſenſible pricks found in her arm. In 
reality, Plutarch ſays, it is unknown what death ſhe 
died of. 

Lord Bacon makes the aſp the leaſt painful of all 
the inſtruments of death: he ſuppoſes it to have an 
affinity to opium, but to be leſs diſagreeable in its ope- 
ration: Which, however, does not ſo well agree with 
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the deſcription of the ſymptoms given by Dioſcorides Afpa 
and others; who inform us, that the bite is followed bh | 

a ſtupor of the whole body, paleneſs, coldneſs of the — 
forehead, cdntinual yawning, nictitation of the eye. 

lids, inclination of the — 4 heavineſs of the head, 


Aſpara 


ſinking into a profound fleep, and laſtly convulſions. 


The ancients had a plaſter called J. AoriJdov, made of 
this terrible animal, of great efficacy as a diſcutient of 
ſtrumæ, and other indurations, and uſed likewiſe againſt 
pains of the gout. The fleſh and ſkin, or exuviæ, of 
the creature, Pad alſo their ſhare in the ancient mate. 
ria medica. | 

ASPA, a town of Parthia, (Ptolemy); now Ip 
han *, (Holſtenius) In Ptolemy the latitude ſeems to * See Ihe. 
agree, being 332; but whether the longitude does, is han. 
a queſtion, E. Long. 51, Lat. 32. 30. 

ASPALATHUS, AFRICAN BROOM} a genus of the 
decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of 
plants. Of this genus there are 19 ſpecies; all of which 
are natives of warm climates, and mult be preſerved in 
ſtoves by thoſe who would cultivate them here. They 
have no great beauty, nor other remarkable property; 
which renders a particular deſcription of them needleſs. 

ASPARAGUS, $|8PARAGUS, SPERAGE, OY SPAR- 
ROW-GRASS;z a genus of the monogynia order, belong. 
ing to the hexandria claſs of plants. 

Species, Of this genus there are ten ſpecies ; but 
the only one cultivated in the gardens 1s that with 
an upright herbaceous ſtalk, brillly leaves, and equal 
{tipula, or the common aſparagus. The other ſpe- 
cies are kept only in the gardens of the curious for the 
ſake of variety. | 

Culture. The garden aſparagus is with great care 
cultivated for the uſe of the table. The propagation 
of this uſeful plant is from ſeed ; and as much of the 
ſucceſs depends upon the goodneſs of the ſeed, it is 
much better to ſave it than to buy it at the ſhops. The 
manner of faving it is this: Mark with a ftick ſome of 
the faireſt buds; and when they are run to berry, and 
the ſtalks begin to dry and wither, cut them up; rub 
off the berries into atub, and, pouring water upon them, 
rub them about with your hands; the huſks will break 
and let out the ſeed, and will ſwim away with the water 
in pouring it off; ſo that in repeating this two or three 
times, the ſeeds will be clean Cube and found at the 
bottom of the tub. Theſe muſt be ſpread on a mat 
to dry, and in the 1 February muſt be ſown 
on a bed of rich earth. They muſt not be ſown too 
thick, and muſt be trod into the ground, and the earth 
raked over them ſmooth : the bed is to be kept clear 
of weeds all the ſummer ; and in October, when the 
ſtalks are withered and dry, a little rotten dung muſt 
be ſpread half an inch thick over the whole * Fax of 
the bed. The ſpring following, the plants will be fit 
to plant out for . ; the ground muſt therefore be 
prepared for them by trenching it well, and buryin 
a large quantity of rotten dung in the trenches, ſo 
that it may lie at leaſt ſix inches below the ſurface of 
the ground: when this is done, level the whole plot 
exactly, taking out all the looſe ſtones. This is to be 
done juſt at the time when the aſparagus is to be plant- 
ed ont; which muſt be in the beginning of March, if 
the ſoil is dry, and the ſeaſon forward ; but in a wet 
ſoil, it is better to wait till the beginning of April, 
which is about the ſeaſon that the plants are begin- 

ning 
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dung-fork, ſhaking them out of the earth, ſeparatin 
them from each other, and obſerving to lay all their 
heads even, for the more convenient planting them, 
which muſt be done in this manner. Lines muſt be 
drawn, at a foot diſtance each, ſtraight acroſs the bed; 
theſe muſt be dug into ſmall trenches of ſix inches deep, 
into which the roots mult be laid, placing them againſt 
the ſides of the trench with their buds in a right poſi- 
tion upwards, and ſo that, when the earth 1s raked 
over them, they may be two inches under the ſurface 
of the ground. Between every four rows a ſpace of 
two feet and a half ſhould be left for walking in, to 
cut the aſparagus. When the aſparagus is thus plant- 
ed, a crop of onions may be ſown on the ground, which 
will not at all hurt it. A month after this, the aſpara- 
gus will come up, when the crop of onions muſt be 
thinned, and the weeds carefully * away. About 
Auguſt the onions will be fit to pull up. In October 
following, cut off the ſhoots of the aſparagus within 
two inches of the ground, clear well all weeds away, 
and throw up the earth upon the beds, ſo as to leave 
them five inches above the level of the alleys. A row 
of colworts may be planted in the middle of the alleys, 
but nothing muſt be now ſown on the beds. In the 
ſpring the weeds muſt be hoed up, and all the ſummer 
the beds kept clear of weeds. In October they muſt 
be turned up, and earthed again, as the preceding ſea- 
ſon. The ſecond ſpring ir cn planting, ſome of the 
young aſparagus may be cut for the table. The larger 
ſhoots ſhould only be taken, and theſe ſhould be cut at 
two inches under ground, and the beds every year ma- 
naged as in the ſecond year. But as ſome people are 
very fond of early aſparagus, the following directions are 

iven by which it may be obtained any time in winter: 
Plant ſome good roots at one year old in a moiſt rich 
ſoil, about eight inches apart; the ſecond and third 
years after planting, they will be ready to take up for 
the hot-beds ; thets ſhould be made pretty ſtrong, a- 
bout three feet thick, with new ſtable-dung that has 
fermented a week or more ; the beds muſt 4 covered 
with earth fix inches thick; then againſt a ridge made 
at one end, begin to lay in your plants, without trim- 
ming or cutting the fibres, and between every row lay 
a little ridge of fine earth, and proceed thus till the 
bed is planted ; then cover the bed two inches thick 
with earth, and encompaſs it with a ſtraw-band, and 
in a week, or as the bed is in the temper, put on the 
frames and glaſſes, and lay on three inches thick of 
freſh earth over the beds, and give them air and add 
freſh heat to them as it requires. Theſe beds may be 
made from November till March, which will laſt till 
the natural graſs comes in. 

Medicinal Uſes, The roots have a bitteriſh mucila- 
ginous taſte, inclining to ſweetneſs ; the fruit has much 
the ſame kind of taſte ; the young ſhoots are more a- 
promes than either. Aſparagus promotes appetite, 

ut affords little nouriſhment. It gives a ftrong ill 
ſmell to the urine in a little time after eating it, and 
for this reaſon chiefly is ſuppoſed to be diuretic : it is 
likewiſe eſteemed aperient and deobſtruent; the root 
is one of the five called opening roots. Some ſuppoſe 
the ſhoots to be moſt efficacious; others the root; and 
others the bark of the root. Stahl is of opinion that 
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none of them have any great ſhare of the virtues uſually 
aſcribed to them. ff data appears from experience 
to contribute very little either to the exciting of urine 
when ſuppreſſed, or increaſing its difcharge ; and in 
caſes where aperient medicines generally do ſervice, 
this has little or no effect. 

ASPECT, in aſtronomy, denotes the ſituation of 
the planets and ſtars with reſpect to each other, 

There are five different aſpects. 1. Sextile aſpect is 
when the planets or ſtars are 60 diſtant, and marked 
thus #. 2. The quartile, or quadrate, when they are 
go? diſtant, marked UU. 3. Trine, when 1209 diltant, 
marked A. 4. Oppolition, when 180% diſtant, mark- 
ed 8. And, 5. Conjunction, when both in the ſame 
W * marked g. 


epler, who added eight new ones, defines aſpect to 
be the angle formed by the rays of two ſtars meeting 


on the earth, whereby their good or bad influence is 
meaſured : for it is to be obſerved, that theſe aſpects 
being firlt introduced by aſtrologers, were diſtinguiſh- 
ed into benign, malignant, and indifferent; the quar- 
tile and oppoſition being accounted malign ; the trine 
and ſextile, benign or friendly; and the conjunction, 
indifferent. 

ASPEN- TR ET, in botany, See Porurus. 

ASPER, in grammar, an accent peculiar to the 
Greek language, marked thus (); and importing, that 
the letters over which it is placed ought to be ſtrongly 
aſpirated, or pronounced as if an þ were joined with 
them. 

AsPER, or A/þre, in commerce, a Turkiſh coin, three 
of which make a medine. See Mpix. 

ASPERA ARTER14, in anatomy, the ſame with the 
windpipe or trachea. See AnaTomy, ne 380. 

ASPERIFOLIATE, or As PERITrOLious, among 
botaniſts, ſuch plants as are rough-leaved, having their 
leaves placed — on their ſtalks, and a mono- 
petalous flower divided into five parts. — They conſti- 
tute an order of plants in the Fragmenta methodi na- 
turalis of Linnæus, in which are theſe genera, viz. 
tournefortia, cerinthe, ſymphytum, pulmonaria, an- 
chuſa, lithoſpermum, myoſotis, heliotropium, cyno- 
gloſſum, aſperugo, lycopſis, echium, borrago : magis 
0 ta oleracee, mucilaginoſe, & glutinoſe ſunt. Lin. 
In the preſent ſyſtem, theſe are among the pentandria 
monogynia. 

ASPERTTY, the inequality of the ſurface of any 
body, which hinders the hand from paſling over it 
freely. From the teſtimony of ſome blind perſons, it 
has been ſuppoſed that every colour hath its particular 
degree of aſperity : though this has been denied by o- 
thers. See the article BIND. 

ASPEROSA, a town of Turky, in Europe; it is 
a biſhop's ſee, ſituated on the coaſt of the Archipela- 
go. E. Long. 25. 20. N. Lat. 4o. 58. 

ASPERUGO, $MALL wiLD BUGLoss, in botany ; 
a genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs. There 
are two ſpecies, viz. the procumbens, or wild buglos, 
a native of Britain; and the /Egyptiaca, a native of 
Egypt. Horſes, goats, ſheep and ſwine eat the firſt 
ſpecies; cows are not fond of it. 

ASPERULA, woopkroor ; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants, 
of which there are two ſpecies, the cynanchica and 
the odorata. Both of them grow wild in Britain, fo 
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are ſeldom admitted into gardens, The firſt is found 
on chalky hills. The latter is a low umbelliferous plant, 
rowing wild in woods and ws 0; and flowering in 
| "a It has an exceeding pleaſant ſmell, which is im- 
proved by moderate exſiccation; the taſte is ſubſaline, 
and ſomewhat auſtere. It imparts its flavour to vinous 
liquors. Aſperula is ſuppoſed to attenuate viſcid hu- 
mours, and ſtrengthen the tone of the bowels; it is re- 
commended in obſtructions of the liver and biliary 
ducts, and by ſome in epilepſies and palſies; modern 
ractice has nevertheleſs rejected it. The ſmell of it 
is ſaid to drive away ticks and other inſects. The roots 
of the firſt are uſed in Sweden to dye red. 
ASPHALTITES, ſo called from the great quan- 
tity of bitumen it produces; called alſo the dead ſca; 
and from its ſituation, the ea ſea; the ſalt ſea, the 
ſea of Sodom, the fea of the _ and ſea of the 
plain, by the ſacred writings: A lake of Judea. Many 
things have been ſaid and written of this famed, or, if 
they were indeed true, rather infamous lake; ſuch as 
that it aroſe from the ſubmerſion of the vale of Sid- 
dim, where once ſtood, as is commonly reported, the 
three cities which periſhed in the miraculous conflagra- 
tion, with thoſe of Sodom and Gomorrah, for their 
unnatural and deteſtable wickedneſs : on which account 
this lake has been looked upon as a laſting monument 
of the juſt judgement of God, to deter mankind from 
ſach abominations. Hence it is added, that the wa- 
ters of the lake are ſo impregnated with ſalt, ſulphur, 
and other bituminous ſtuff, that nothing will ſink or 
live in it; and that it caſts ſuch ſtench and ſmoke, that 
the very birds die in attempting to fly over it. The 
deſcription likewiſe of the apples that grew about it, 
fair without, and only aſhes and bitterneſs within, 
were looked upon as a farther monument of God's 
anger. So likewiſe the deſcription which many tra- 
es give rot only of the lake, but of all the coun- 
try round about, of the whole appearing dreadful to 
behold, all ſulphureous, bituminous, ſtinking, and ſuf-— 
focating; and laſtly, what hath been farther affirmed 
of the ruins of the ſive cities being {till to be ſeen in 
clear weather, and having been actually ſeen in theſe 
later times; all theſe ſurpriſing things, and ill- ground- 
ed notions, though commonly, and ſo long, received 
among Chriſtians, have been of late ſo much exploded, 
not only by the teſtimony of very credible witneſſes, 
but even by arguments drawn from ſcripture, that we 
mult give them up as inventions, unleſs we will ſup- 
poſe the face and nature of all theſe things to have been 
entirely changed. Thoſe, in particular, of bodies not 
ſinking in the water, and of birds being ſtifled by the 


exhalations of it, appear now falſe in fact. Tis true, 


the quantity of fait, alum, and ſulphur, with which 
it is impregnated, render it ſo much ſpecifically heavier 
(Dr Pococke ſays one-fifth) than freſh water, that bo- 
dies will not ſo eaſily fink; yet that author, and others, 
aſſure us, they have ſwam and dived in it; and, as to 
the birds, we are told likewiſe, that they will fly over 
it without any harm. To reconcile theſe things with 
the experiments which Pliny ꝗ tells us had been made by 
Veſpaſian, is 1impolble, without ſuppoſing that thoſe 
ingredients have been ſince much exhauſted, which is not 
at all improbable ; ſuch quantities of them, that is, of 
the bitumen and falt, having been all along, and he- 
ing {till taken off, and ſuch ſtrcams of freſh water con- 


LE. 
tinually pouring into it, as may reaſonably be ſuppoſed Afphaltites, 
to have conſiderably diminiſhed its gravity and denſe. — 
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neſs. For, with reſpec to its ſalt, we are told, the 
Arabs made quantities of it from that lake, in large 
pits about the ſhore, which they fill with that water, 
and leave to be cryitallized by the ſun. This alt is in 
ſome cales much commended by Galen, as very whole- 
ſome, and a ſtrengthener of the ſtomach, &c. on ac- 
count of its unpleaſant bitterneſs. 

What likewile relates to the conſtant ſmoke aſcend- 
ing from the lake, its changing the colour of its wa- 
ter three times a- day, ſo confidently affirmed by Jo- 


ſephus + and other ancients, and confirmed by prince + Bel. Ju] 
Radziville and other moderns, who pretend to have Re 


been eye- witneſſes of it, is all now in the ſame manner 
exploded by others of more modern date, and of at leaſt 
equal candor. The unhealthineſs of the air about 
the lake was affirmed by Joſephus and Pliny, eſpecial- 
ly on the weſt : the monks that live in the neighbour- 
hood confirm the ſame, and would have diſſuaded Dr 
Pococke from going to it on that account ; and, as he 
ventured to go and bathe in it, and was, two days af- 
ter, ſeized with a dizzineſs, and violent pain in the ſto- 
mach which laſted near three weeks, they made no doubt 
but it was occaſioned by it; and he doth not ſeem to 
contradict them. As to the water, it is, though clear, 
ſo impregnated with ſalt, that thoſe who dive into it, 
come out covered with a kind of ſaline matter. There 
is one remarkable thing relating to this lake, general- 
ly agreed on by all travellers and geographers; viz. 
that 1t receives the waters of Jordan, a conſiderable 
river, the brooks of Jabok, Kiſhon, Arnon, and other 
ſprings which flow into it from the adjacent moun- 
tains, and yet never overflows, tho? there is no viſible 
way to be found by which it diſcharges that great in- 
flux. The common opinion is, that it hath ſome ſub- 
terraneous vent, either into the Mediterranean, or the 
Red ſea; but Dr Shaw hath endeavoured to account 
for it in the ſame ingenious way as Dr Halley had 
done by the Mediterranean, that is, by exhalation, 
without having recourſe to any other ſolution. It is 
incloſed on the eaſt and weſt with exceeding high 
mountains, many of them craggy, and dreadful] to be- 
hold; on the north it has the plain of Jericho; or, if 
we take in both ſides of the Jordan, it has the Great 
Plain, properly ſo called, on the ſouth 3 which is o- 
pen, and extends beyond the reach of the eye. Jo- 
ſephus gives this lake 580 furlongs in length, from the 
mouth of the Jordan to the town of Segor, on the op- 
polite end; that is, about 22 leagues ; and about 150 
furlongs, or five leagues, in its largeſt breadth : but our 
modern accounts commonly give it 24 Jeagues in length, 
and fix or ſeven in breadth, On the welt fide of it is a 
kind of promontory, where they pretend to ſhow the re- 
mains of Lot's metamorphoſed wife. Joſephus ſays it 
was ſtill ſtanding in his time; but when prince Rad- 
ziville inquired after it, they told him there was no 
ſuch ſalt pillar or ſtatue to be found in all that part. 
However, they have found means, about a century af- 


ter him, to recover, as they pretended to aſſure Mr 


Maundrell, a block or ſtump of it, which may in time 
grow up, with a little art, into its ancient bulk. 

It is to be obſerved here, that the name of Dead ſea 
is not to be found in the ſacred writings, but hath been 
given to this lake becauſe no creature will hve in it, on 

account 
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Aſphaliites. account of its exceſſive ſaltneſs, or rather bituminous 
----——— quality ; for the Hebrews rank ſulphur, nitre, and bi- 
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tumen, under the general name of ſalt. However, 
ſome late travellers — found cauſe to ſuſpect the com- 
mon report of its breeding no living creature ; one of 
them having obſerved, on the ſhore, two or three ſhells 
of fiſh like thoſe of an oyſter, and which he ſuppoſes 
to have been thrown up by the waves, at two hours 
diſtance from the mouth of the Jordan, which he there 
takes notice of, leſt they ſhould be ſuſpected to have 
been brought into the Jake by that way. And Dr Po- 
cocke, tho” he neither ſaw fiſh nor ſhells, tells us, on the 
authority of a monk, that ſome ſort of fiſh had been 
—_ in it ; and gives us his opinion, that as ſo ma- 
ny forts live in ſalt-water, ſome kind may be ſo formed 
as to live in a bituminous one. 

It is on account of this bitumen that it hath had the 
name of Aſphaltite Lake, it being reported to have 
thrown up great quantities of that drug, which was 
much in uſe among the Egyptians, and other nations, 
for embalming of dead bodies. Joſephus aſſures us, that 
in his days it roſe in lumps as big as an ox without its 
head, and ſome even larger. But, whatever it may have 
formerly done, we are aſſured by Mr Maundrell and 
others, that it is now to be found but in ſmall quanti- 
ties along the ſhore, though in much greater near the 
mountains on both ſides the Jake, But the contrary is 
ſince affirmed by two or more late“ travellers, the one of 
whom tells us, that it is obſerved to float on the ſur- 
face of the water, and to come on the ſhore, after windy 
weather, where the Arabians gather it, and put it to 
all the uſes that common pitch is uſed for, even in 
the compoſitions of ſome medicines: and another Þ tells 
us, he was there informed, that it was raiſed at certain 
times from the bottom, in large hemiſpheres, which, 
as ſoon as they touch the ſurface, and are acted upon by 
the external air, burſt at once, with great noiſe and 
ſmoke, like the pulviſ fulminans of the chemiſts, diſperſ- 
ing themſelves about in a thouſand pieces. From both 
theſe judicious authors we may conclude the reaſon of 
Mr Maundrell's miſtake, both as to the lake's throw- 
ing it vp only on certain ſeaſons (that reverend gentle- 
man might chance to be there at the wrong time) ; 
and likewiſe as to his not obſerving it about the ſhores, 
ſeeing the Arabs are there ready to gather it as ſoon as 
thrown up: all of them deſcribe it as reſembling our 
black pitch, ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it but by 
its ſulphureous ſmoke and ſtench when ſet on fire; and 
it hath been commonly thought to be the ſame with 
that which our druggiſts ſell under the name of bztu- 
men Fudaicum, or Fewiſh pitch, though we have rea- 
fon to think that this laſt is factitious, and that there is 
now none of the right aſphaltum brought from Judea. 

It hath, moreover, been confounded with a fort of 
blackiſh combuſtible ſtone thrown on the ſhore, and 
called by ſome Maſes's flone, which, being held in the 
flame of a candle, will ſoon burn, and caſt a ſmoke 
and intolerable ſtench; but with this extraordinary 
property, that though it loſes much of its weight and 
colour, it becoming in a manner white, yet it diminiſh- 
es nothing of its bulk. But theſe, Dr Pococke tells 
us, are found about two or three leagues from the 
ſhore. He concludes, however, from it, that a „ra- 
tum of that ſtone under the lake is probably one part 
of the matter that feeds the ſubterraneous fire, and 
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cauſes the bitumen to boil up out of it. 

ASPHALTUM, zBiTumten Jupaicum, or Jtws 
PITCH,.4S a light ſolid bitumen, of a duſky colour on 
the outſide, and a deep ſhining black within ; of very 
little taſte ; and having ſcarcely any ſmell, unleſs heat- 
ed, when it emits a ſtrong pitchy one. Tt is found in 
a ſoft or liquid ſtate on the ſurface of the Dead ſea, and 
by age grows dry and hard. The ſame kind of bitu- 
men is met with likewiſe in the earth, in other parts of 
the world, in China, America, and in ſome places of 
Europe, as the Carpathian hills, France, Neuſchatel, 
&c. There are ſeveral kinds of Jews pitch in the 
ſhops, but none of them are the genuine ſort, and have 
little other title to their name than their being artifi- 
cially compounded by Jews; and as they are a medley 
of we know not what ingredients, their medicinal uſe 
_— to be deſervedly laid aſide, notwithſtanding the 
diſcutient, reſolvent, pectoral, and other virtues, attri- 
buted to this bitumen by the ancients. The true aſ- 
phaltum was formerly uſed in embalming the bodies of 
the dead. The thick and ſolid aſphalta are at preſent 
employed in Egypt, Arabia, and Perſia, as pitch for 
ſhips; as the fluid ones, for burning in lamps, and for 
varniſhes. Some writers relate, that the walls of Ba- 
bylon, and the temple of Jeruſalem, were cemented 
with bitumen inſtead of mortar. Thus much is cer- 
tain, that a true natural bitumen, that for inſtance 
which is found in the diſtrict of Neufchatel, proves an 
excellent cement for walls, pavements, and other pur- 
poſes, uncommonly firm, very durable in the air, and 
not penetrable by water. The watch and clock makers 
uſe a compoſition of aſphaltum, fine lamp- black, and 
oil of ſpike or turpentine, for drawing the black figures 
on dial-plates: this compoſition 1s prepared chiefly by 
certain perſons at Augſburg and Nurenberg. See the 
preceding article. 

ASPHODELUS, asrHoDEL, or KmxG's SPEAR; 
a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the hex- 
andria claſs of plants. 

Species. Of this genus botanical writers enumerate 
five ſpecies. 1. The luteus, or common yellow aſ- 
phodel, hath roots compoſed of many thick flethy fibres, 
which are yellow, and joined into a head at the top; 
from whence ariſe ſtrong round ſingle ſtalks near three 
feet high, garniſhed on the upper part with yellow ſtar- 
ſhaped flowers, which appear in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. 2. The ramoſus, or branching aſ- 
phodel, hath roots compoſed of fleſhy fibres, to each of 
which is faſtened an oblong bulb as large as a ſmall 
potato; the leaves are long and flexible, having ſha 
edges; between theſe come out the flower- ſtalks, which 
ariſe more than three feet high, ſending forth many la- 
tera] branches. The upper parts of theſe are adorned 
with many white ftar-ſhaped flowers, which grow in 
long ſpikes flowering gradually upward. "They come 
out in the beginning of June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. 3. The ramoſus, or unbranched aſphodel, 
hath roots like the ſecond, but the leaves are longer 
and narrower ; the ſtalks are ſingle, never putting out 
any ſide-branches. The flowers appear at the ſame 
time with the former, are of a purer white, and grow 
in longer ſpikes. 4. The albus, with keel- ſhaped 
leaves, hath roots compoſed of ſmaller fibres than the 
two laſt, nor are the knobs at bottom half fo lar 
the leaves are long, almoſt triangular, and bolt 
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Aſphurelata like the keel of a boat; the ſtalks ſeldom riſe above 
Aſpicucta. two feet high, and divide jinto ſeveral ſpreadin 


branches; theſe are terminated by looſe ſpikes of white 
flowers ſmaller than thoſe of the former. 5. The ſtu- 
loſus, or annual branching ſpiderwort, hath roots 
compoled of many yellow fleſhy fibres : the leaves are 
ſpread out from the crown of the root, cloſe to the 
ground, in a _ cluſter ; theſe are convex on their 
under ſide, but plain above. The flower-ſtalks riſe im- 
mediately from the root, and grow about two feet high, 


— into three or four branches upward, which are 


adorned with white ſtarry flowers, with purple lines on 
the outſide. Theſe flower in July and Auguſt, and 
their ſeeds ripen in October. 

Culture. The way to increaſe theſe plants is by part- 
ing their roots in Auguſt, before they ſhoot up their 
freſh green leaves. They may alſo be raifed from ſeeds 
ſown in Auguſt; and the Auguſt following the plants 
produced from theſe may be tranſplanted into beds, 
and. will produce flowers the ſecond year. They muſt 
not be planted in ſmall borders, among tender flowers 
for they will draw away all the nouriſhment, and ſtarve 
every thing elſe. 

ASPHURELATA, in natural hiſtory, are ſemi- 
metallic foſſils, fuſible by fire, and not malleable in 
their pureſt ſtate, being in their native ſtate intimately 
mixed with ſulphur and other adventitious matter, and 
reduced to what are called ores. | 

Of this ſeries of foſſils there are only five bodies, 
each of which makes a diſtinct genus; viz. antimony, 
biſmuth, cobalt, zinc, or quickſilver. 

ASPICUETA {Martin de), commonly called the 
Doctor of Navarre, or Doctor Navarrus; was de- 
ſcended of a noble family, and born the 13" of De- 
cember 1491, at Varaſayn, a ſmall city. of Navarre, 
not far from Pampeluna. He entered very young into 
the monaſtery of Regular canons at Roncevaux, where 
he took the habit, which he continued to wear after he 
left the convent. He ſtudied claſſical learning, natural 
and moral philoſophy, and divinity, at Alcala, in New 
Caſtile, adopting chiefly the ſyſtem of Petrus Lombar- 
dus, commonly called the Maſter of the Sentences. He 
applied to the ſtudy of the Jaw at Ferrara, and taught 
it with applauſe at Toulouſe and Cahors. After being 
firſt profeſſor of canon law at Salamanca for 14 years, 
he quitted that place to be profeſſor of law at Coim- 
bra, with a larger ſalary. The duties of this office he 
diſcharged for the ſpace of 20 years, and then reſigned 
it to retire into his own country, where he took care of 
his nieces, the daughters of his deceaſed brothers. Ha- 
ving made a journey to Rome, to plead the cauſe of 
Bartholomeo de Caranza archbiſhop of Toledo, who 
had been accuſed of hereſy before the tribunal of the 
inquiſition in Spain, and whoſe cauſe was, by the Pope's 
order, to be tried in that city, Aſpicueta's writings, 
which were well known, procured him a molt honour- 
able reception. Pope Pius V. made him aſſiſtant to 
cardinal Francis Aciat, his vice-penitentiary z and Gre— 
gory XIII. never paſſed by his door without calling for 
him, and ſtopped ſometimes a whole hour to talk with 
him in the {treet. His name became ſo famous, that 
even in his lifetime the higheſt encomium on a learned 
man was to call him a Vavarrus. He was conſulted 
as an oracle. By temperance he prolonged his life to 
a creat length. His ceconomy enabled him to give 


ſubſtantial proofs of his charity. Being very old, he Afpirze Ad 
uſed to ride on a mule through the city, and relieved | 
all the poor he met ; to which his mule was ſo well ac- Aſſaſſin, 
cuſtomed, that it ſtopped of its own accord at the fight 

of every poor man, till its maſter had relieved him. He 

refuſed ſeveral honourable poſts in church and ſtate, 

that he might have leiſure to correct and improve the 

works he had already written, and compoſe others. He 

died at the age of 94, on the 21 of June 1586. He 

wrote a vaſt number of treatiſes, all which are either on 
morality or canon law. 8 

ASPIRATE, in grammar, denotes words marked 
with the ſpiritus aſper. See AsrER. | 

ASPIRATION, among grammarians, is uſed to 
denote the pronouncing a ſyllable with ſome vehemence. 

ASPLENIUM, cETERACH ; a genus of the order 
of filices, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants; 
of which there are ſeven ſpecies, a" only two are na- 
tives of Britain. They grow upon old walls or moiſt 
rocks; one is called ſcolopendrium, or hart's tongue ; 
the other is properly ceterach, alſo called ſpleenwort. 

It has an herbaceous, ſomewhat mucilaginous, rou gh- 
iſh taſte: it is recommended as a . and for pro- 
moting urine in nephritic caſes. The virtue which it 
has been moſt celebrated for 1s that which it has tke 
leaſt title to, viz. diminiſhing the ſpleen. 

ASS, in zoology, is — *. as a ſpecies of equus, 
or horſe. See Equus. . 

Coronation of the Ass, in antiquity, was a part of the 
ceremony of the fealt of Veſta, wherein the bakers put 
bread crowns on the heads of theſe quadrupeds; Ecce 
coronatis panis dependet aſellis *. Hence, in an ancient » qqq . 
calendar, the ides of June are thus denoted ; Fe/tum ef vi. 311i. 

Vefte. Aſinus coronatur!—This honour, it ſeems, was 
done the beaſt, becauſe, by its braying, it had ſaved 
Veſta from being raviſhed by the Lampſacan god. 

Hence the formula, Veſtæ delicium eft afinus. 

ASSALT, in mulic, fignifies quick; and, according 
to others, that the motion of the piece be kept in a 
middle degree of quickneſs or ſlowneſs. As, aſſai alle- 
gro, aſſai prœſio. See ALLEGRO and PkEsTo. 

ASSANCALA, a ſtrong town in Armenia, near 
the river Arras, in the road between Erzerum and E- 
rivan, and noted for its hot baths. It ſtands on a high 
hill; the walls are built in a ſpiral line all round the 
rock, and ſtrengthened with ſquare towers. The ditches 
are about two fathoms over, cut out of hard rock. 

E. Long. 41. 30. N. Lat. 39. 46. 

ASSANCHIF, a town of Aſia, in Diarbekir, ſeat- 
ed on the river Tigris. E. Long. 42. 30. N. Lat. 37. 

20. 

ASSARIUM, in antiquity, denotes a ſmall copper 
coin, being a part or diminutive of the a;, The word 
aooagicy is uſed by Suidas indifſerently with 8-x@- and 
voirun to denote a ſmall piece of money; in which he 
is followed by Cujactus, who defines aoozgov by Mini- 
Mus ri nummus. We find mention of the aſſarion 
in the goſpel of St Matthew, chap. x. verſe 29. 

ASSARON, or OukER, a meaſure of capacity, in 
uſe among the Hebrews, containing five pints, It was 
the meaſure of manna which God appointed for every 
Ifraclite. 

ASSASSIN, aperſon who kills another byattacking 
him at ſome diſadvantage. It is alſo meant of one who 
hires himſelf to murder a perſon, in order to 9 

the 
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Aſfihins. the quarrel of another. 


As8ASSINS, a tribe or clan in Syria, called alſo 
Tſmaelians and Bataniſts. Theſe people probably owed 
their origin to the Karmatians, a famous heretical 
ſect among the Mahometans, who ſettled in Perſia about 
the year 1090, whence, in proceſs of time, they ſent a 
colony into Syria, where they became poſſeſſed of a con- 
ſiderable tract of land among the mountains of Leba- 
non, extending itſelf from * neighbourhood of An- 
tioch to Damaſcus, 

The firſt chief and legiſlator of this remarkable tribe 
appears to have been Haſſan Sabah, a ſubtle impoſtor, 
who by his artifices made fanatical and implicit ſlaves 
of his ſubjects. Their religion was compounded of 
that of the Magi, the Jews, the Chriſtians, and the Ma- 
hometans : but the capital article of their creed was 
to believe that the Holy Ghoſt reſided in their chief; 
that his orders proceeded from God himſelf, and were 
real declarations of his divine pleaſure. To this mo- 
narch the orientals gave the name of Scheit : but he is 
better known in Europe by the name of the C Man 
of the Mountain. -His dignity, inſtead of being here- 
ditary, was confirmed by election; where merit, that 
is, a ſuperior multiplicity and enormity of crimes, was 
the moſt effectual recommendation to a majority of ſuf- 
frages. 

his chief, from his exalted reſidence on the ſummit 
of mount Lebanon, like a vindictive deity, with the 
thunderbolt in his hand, ſent inevitable death to all 
quarters of the world; ſo that from one end of the earth 
to the other, Khalifs, Emperors, Sultans, Kings, Prin- 
ces, Chriſtians, Mahometans, and Jews, every nation 
and people, excerated and dreaded his ſanguinary power, 
from the ſtrokes of which there was no ſecurity. At 
the leaſt ſuggeſtion or whifper that he had threatened 
the death N any potentate, all immediately doubled 
their guards, and took every other precaution in their 
power. It is known that Philip Auguſtus king of 
France, on a premature advice that the Scheik intend— 
ed to have him aſſaſſinated, inſtituted a new body - guard 
of men diſtinguiſhed for their activity and courage, 
called /ergens d' Armes, with braſs clubs, bows and ar- 
rows; and he himſelf never appeared without a club, 
fortified either with iron or gold. Moſt ſovereigns 
paid ſecretly a penſion to the Scheik, however ſcandalous 
and derogatory it might be to the luſtre of majeſty, 
for the ſafety of their perſons. The Knights Templars 
alone dared to defy his ſecret machinations and open 
force. Indeed they were a permanent diſperſed body, 
not to be cut off by maſſacres or aſſaſſinations. 

This barbarous prince was furniſhed with reſources 
unknown to all other monarchs, even to the molt abſo- 
lute deſpotic tyrant. His ſubjects would proſtrate them- 
ſelves at the foot of his throne, requeſting to die by his 
hand or order, as a favour by which they were ſure of 
paſſing into paradiſe. On them if danger made any 
impreſſion, it was an emulation to prels forward ; and 
if taken in any enterpriſe, they went to the place. of ex- 
ecution with a magnanimity unknown to others. Hen- 
ry count of Champaigne, who married Iſabella daugh- 
ter of Amaury king of Jeruſalem, paſſing over part 
of the territory of the Aſſaſſins in his way to Syria, 
and talking highly of his power, their chief came to 
meet him, © Are your ſubjects (ſaid the old man of the 
mountain) as ready in their ſubmiſſion as mine?“ and, 
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without ſtaying for an anſwer, made a ſign with his Aſlaſſins. 
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hand, when ten young men in white, who were ſtand- 
ing on an adjacent tower, inſtantly threw themſelves 
down. On another occaſion, Sultan Malek-Shah 
ſummoning the Scheik to ſubmit himſelf to his govern- 
ment, and threatening him with the power of his arms, 
ſhould he heſitate to comply; the 1 1225 very com- 
poſedly turning himſelf towards his guards, ſaid to one 
of them, Draw your dagger, and plunge it into your 
breaſt ;?” and to another, Throw yourſelf headlong 
from yonder rock.” His orders were no ſooner utter- 
ed, than they were joyfully obeyed : and all the anſwer 
he deigned to give the ſultan's envoy was, © Away to 
thy maſter, and let him know I have many thouſand 
ſubjects of the ſame diſpoſition.” Men ſo ready to de- 
ſtroy themſelves were equally alert and reſolute in bein 

the miniſters of death to others. At the command of 
their ſovereign, they made no difficulty of ſtabbing any 
prince, even on his throne; and being well verſed in 
the different dialects, they conformed to the dreſs and 
even the external religion of the country, that they 
might with leſs difficulty ſtrike the fatal blow required 
by their chief. With the Saracens they were Maho- 
metans; with the Franks, Chriſtians ; in one place they 
joined with the Mamaluks; in another, with the eccle- 
fiaſtics or religious and under this diſguiſe, ſeized the 
firſt opportunity of executing their ſanguinary commiſ- 
ſion. Of this we meet with an inſtance in the hiſtory 
of Saladin, while he was beſieging Manbedge, the ce- 
lebrated Hieropolis of antiquity. Being one day, with 
a few attendants, and they at ſome diſtance, reconnoi- 
tring the place for the better diſpoſition of the attack, 
a man ruſhed on him with a dagger in his hand, and 
wounded him. in the head; but the ſultan, as he was 
endeavouring to repeat his ſtroke, wreſted the dagger 
from him, and, after receiving ſeveral wounds, laid him 
dead at his feet. Before the ſultan had well recovered 
himſelf, a ſecond encountered him to finiſh the treache- 
ry of the former; but he met with the ſame fate: he 
was ſucceeded with equal fury by a third, who alſo 
fell by the hand of that magnanimous prince whom he 
was ſent to aſſaſſinate. And it was obſerved, that thetic 
wretches dealt about their fruitleſs blows as they lay in 
the agonies of death. With fuch rapidity was this 
tranſacted, that it was over before Saladin's guards 
could come to his aſſiſtance. He retired to his tent, 
and in great perturbation throwing himſelf on his ſopha 
ordered his ſervants to take a ſtrict view of liis houſe- 
hold, and to caſhier all ſuſpected perſons ; at the fame 
time aſking with great earneſtneſs, * Of whom have I 
deſerved ſuch treacherous uſage ??? but it afterwards 
appeared, that theſe villains had been ſent by the old 
man of the mountain; of whom the vizir Kamſchlegin 
had purchaſed the murder of Saladin, to free hiinſelf 
from ſo great a warrior whom he could not meet in 
the field. To animate them in their frantic obedience, 
the Scheik, before their departure on ſuch attempts, 
uſed to give them a ſinall foretalte of ſome of the de— 
lights which he atſured them would be their recom- 
penſe in paradiſe. Delicious ſoporihe drinks were gi— 
ven them; and while they lay aſteep, they were car- 
ried into beautiful gardens, where every allurement in- 
vited their ſenſes to the moſt exquitite gratifications. 
From theſe feats of voluptuoſneſs, inflamed with li— 
quor and enthuſiaſtic views of perpetual enjoyments, 

they 
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This people once had, or at leaſt they _— to have, 
an intention of embracing the Chriſtian religion. They 
reigned a long time in Perſia, and on mount Lebanon. 
Hulaku, a khan of the mogul Tartars, in the year 655 
of the Hegira, or 1254 of the Chriſtian æra, entered 
their country and diſpoſſeſſed them of ſeveral places; 
but it was not till the year 1272 that they were total- 
ly conquered. This atchievement was owing to the 
conduct and intrepidity of the Egyptian forces ſent a- 
oe them by the ſultan Bibaris. It has, however, 

cen thought that the Druſes, who ſtil] reſide among 
the eminences of mount Lebanon, and whoſe religion 
and cuſtoms are ſo little known, are a remnant of thoſe 
barbarians. 

ASSAULT, in law, is an attempt or offer to beat 
another, without touching him : as if one lifts up his 
cane or his fiſt in a threatening manner at another; or 
ſtrikes at him, but miſſes him; this is an aſſault, i- 
fultus, which Finch deſcribes to be“ an unlawful ſet- 
ting upon one's perſon.” This alſo is an inchoate vio- 
lence, amounting conſiderably higher than bare threats; 
and therefore, though no actual ſuffering is proved, yet 
the party injured may have redreſs by action of treſpaſs 
vi et armis, wherein he ſhall recover damages as a 
compenſation for the injury. 

ASSAULT, in the military art, a furious effort made 
to carry a fortified poſt, camp, or fortreſs, wherein 
the aſſailants do not ſcreen themſelves by any works : 
while the aſſault continues, the batteries ceaſe, for fear 
of killing their own men. — The enfant perdus march 
firſt to the aſſault. See Exrans Perdus. 

ASSAY, or ESSAY, in metallurgy. See Essar. 

Ass Av-Maßſter, an officer appointed by certain 
corporations to make a juſt eſſay of all gold and ſilver 
brought to him, and to make a true report thereof. 

ASSAYING, or tsSAYING, of Ores, Sce METAL- 
LURGY. 

ASSELYN (John), a famous Dutch painter, was 
born in Holland, and became the diſciple of Ifaiah 
Vandevelde, the battle-painter. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
{clf in hiſtory-paintings, battles, landſcapes, animals, 
and particularly horſes. He travelled into France and 
Italy; and was ſo pleaſed with the manner of Bambo- 
chio, that he always followed it. He painted many 
pictures at Lyons, where he married the daughter of a 
merchant of Antwerp, and returned with her to Hol- 
land. Here he firſt diſcovered to his countrymen a 
freſh and clear manner of painting landſcapes, like 
Claude Lorraine; upon which, all the painters imi- 
tated his ſtyle, and reformed the dark brown they had 
"hitherto followed. Aſſelyn's pictures were fo much ad- 

mired at Amiterdam, that they fold there at a high 
price. He died in that city, in 1660. Tweaty- four 
pieces of landſcapes and ruins, which he painted in 
Ltaly, have been engraved by Perelle. | 

ASSEMBLAGL, the uniting or joining of things 
together; or the things themſelves ſo united or joined. 
It is alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for a collec- 
tion of various things ſo diſpoſed and diverſified, that 
the whole produces ſome agrecable effect. 

ASSEMBLY, the meeting of ſeveral perſons, in 

the ſame place, upon the ſame deſign. 

ASSEMBLY, in the beau monde, an appointed mcet- 
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Aſult they allied forth to perform aſſaſſinations of the black- ing of faſhionable perſona of both ſexes, for the ſake of Aſſembly 
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play, gallantry, converſation, &c. 

A$$EMBLY, in the military art, the ſecond beating 
of a drum before a march ; at which the ſoldiers ſtrike 
their tents, roll them up, and ſtand to arms. 

As$SEMBLIEs of the clergy are called convocations, 
node, councils; the annual meeting of the church of 
Scotland is called a general aſſembly. 

As8EMBL1Es of the Roman people were called comitia. 

ASSENS, a ſea-port town of Denmark, in the 
iſland of Funen. It is the common paſſage from the 
duchy of Sleſwick to Copenhagen. E. Long. 10. 30. 
N. Lat. 55. 15. 

ASSENT, in a general ſenſe, implies an agreement 
to ſomething propoſed or athrmed by another, 

Royal As8ENT, the approbation given by the king 
to a bill in parliament, after which it becomes a law. 

ASSER, John, (or As8zx1vs Menevensts, that is, 
Aer of St David's), biſhop of Shirburn in the reign 
of Alfred the Great. He was born in Pembrokeſhire, 
in South Wales; and educated in the monaſtery of 
St David's by the archbiſhop Aſſerius, who, accord- 
ing to Leland, was his kinſman. In this monaſtery he 
became a monk, and by his aſſiduous application ſoon 
acquired univerſal fame as a perſon of profound learning 
and preat abilities. Alfred, the munificent patron of 

enius, about the year 880, ſent for him to court. 

he king was then at Dean in Wiltſhire. He was fo 
charmed with Aſſer, that he made him his preceptor 
and companion. As a reward for his ſervices, he ap- 
pointed him abbot of two or three different monaſteries 
and at laſt promoted him to the epiſcopal ſee of Shir- 
burn, where he died, and was buried, in the year 910. 
He was, ſays Pits, a man of a happy genius, wonderful 
modeſty, extenſive learning, and great integrity of life, 
He is ſaid to have been principally inſtrumental in per- 
ſuading the king to reſtore the univerſity of Oxford to 
its priſtine dignity and luſtre. He wrote, De vita et 
rebus geſtis Alfredi, &c. Lond. 1574, publiſhed by 
archbiſhop Parker, in the old Saxon character, at the 
end of Waljinghami hiſt. Francf. 1602, fol. Oxf. 
1722, 8vo. Many other works are aſcribed to this 
author by Gale, Bale, and Pits ; but all doubtful. 

ASSERTION, in the language of the ſchools, a 
propoſition advanced by the aſſertor, who avows the 
truth of it, and is ready to defend it. 

ASSESSOR, an inferior officer of juſtice, appointed 
chiefly to aſſiſt the ordinary judge with his opinion and 
advice. 

As$E$S80R is alſo one who aſſeſſes, or ſettles taxes 
and other public dues. 

ASSEVERATION, a poſitive and vehement affir- 
mation of ſomething. 

ASSHETON (W1LL1am), doctor of divinity, and 
rector of Beckenham, in Kent, was born in the year 
1641, and was educated at Brazen-noſe college, Ox- 
ford. After entering into orders, he became chaplain 
to the duke of Ormond, and was admitted doctor of 
divinity in 1673. Soon after, he was nominated to a 
prebend in the church of York, preſented to the living 
of St Antholin, London, and to the rectory of Beck- 
enham in Kent. He was the firſt projector of the 
ſcheme for providing for clergymens widows, and o- 
thers, by a jointure payable out of the mercers com- 
pany. He wrote ſeveral pieces againſt the Papiſts and 
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Diſſenters, and ſome devotional tracts. He died at 
Beckenham, in September 1711, in the 70th year of 
his age. | 

ASSIDEANS (or CnasinDzans, from the Hebrew 
« chaſidim,” merciful, pious;) thoſe Jews who reſorted to 
Mattathias to fight for the law of God and the liberties 
of their country. They were men of great valour and 
zeal, having voluntarily devoted themſelves to a more 
{tric obſervation of the law than other men. For, af- 
ter the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, there were two ſorts of men in their church; 
thoſe who contented themſelves with that obedience 
only which was preſcribed by the law of Moſes, and 
who were called Zadikim, i. e. the righteous ; and thoſe 
who, over and above the law, ſuperadded the conſti- 
tutions and traditions of the elders, and other rigorous 
obſervances : theſe latter were called Chaſidim, i. e. the 
pious. From the former ſprung the Samaritans, Sad- 
ducees, and Caraites ; from the 3 the Phariſees and 
the Eſſenes. 

ASSIDENT s16xs, in medicine, are ſymptoms 
which uſually attend a diſeaſe, but not always; hence 
differing from pathognomic ſigns, which are inſeparable 
from the diſeaſe : e. gr. In the pleuriſy, a pungent pain 
in the fide ; in an acute fever, difficulty of breathing, 
& c. collectively taken, are pathognomic ſigns 3 but 
that the pain extends to the hypochondrium or clavicle, 
or that the patient lies with more eaſe on one fide than 
on the other, are afident ſigns. 

ASSIENTO, a Spaniſh word ſignifying a farm, in 
commerce, is uſed for a bargain between the king of 
Spain and other powers, for importing negroes into the 
Spaniſh dominions in America, and particularly to 
Buenos Ayres, The firſt aſſiento was made with the 
French Guinea-company ; and, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
transferred to the Engliſh, who were to furniſh 4800 
negroes annually, 

ASSIGN, in common law, a perſon to whom a 
thing is aſſigned or made over, 

ASSIGNEE, in law, a perſon appointed by another 
to do an act, tranſact ſome buſineſs, or enjoy a parti- 
cular commodity. 

ASSIGNING, in a general ſenſe, implies the ma- 
king over the right of one perſon to another. In a 
particular ſenſe, it ſignifies the pointing out of ſome- 
thing; as, an error, falſe judgment, or waſte. 

ASSIGNMENT, the transferring the intereſt one 
has in a leaſe, or other thing, to another perſon. 

ASSIMILATION, in phyſics, is that motion by 
which bodies convert other bodies related to them, or 
at leaſt ſuch as are prepared to be converted, into their 
own ſubſtance and nature. Thus, flame multiplies it- 
ſelf upon oily bodies, and generates new flame ; air 
upon water, and produces new air; and all the parts, 
as well ſimilar as organical, in vegetables and animals, 
firſt attract with ſome ele&tion or choice, nearly the 
ſame common or not very different juices for aliment, 
and afterwards aſſimilate or convert them to their own 
nature. 

ASSISE, in old Engliſh law-books, is defined to 
be an aſſembly of kniglits and other ſubſtantial men, 
together with the juttice, in a certain place, and at a 
certain time: but the word, in its preſent acceptation, 
implies a court, place, or time, when and. where the 
writs and proceſſes, whether civil or criminal, are de- 
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cided by judge and jury. 

All the counties of England are divided into fix 
circuits; and two judges are aſſigned by the king's 
commiſſion, who hold their aſſiſes twice a- year in e- 
very county (except London and Middleſex, where 
courts of niſi prius are holden in and after eve 
term, before the chief or other judge of the ſeveral ſu- 
perior courts; and except the four northern counties, 
where the aſſiſes are taken only once a- year) to try by 
a jury of the reſpective counties the truth of ſuch mat- 
ters of fact as are then under diſpute in the courts of 
Weſtminſter-hall. Theſe judges of aſſiſe came into uſe 
in the room of the ancient juſtices in eyre, juſticiarii 
in itinere ; who were regularly eſtabliſhed, if not firſt 
appointed, by the parliament of Northampton, A. D. 
1176, 22 Hen. IL. with a delegated power from the 
king's great court or aula regia, being looked upon as 
members thereof : and they afterwards made their cir- 
cuit round the kingdom once in ſeven years for the pur- 
poſe of trying cauſes. They were afterwards directed 
by magna charta, e. 12. to be ſent into every count 
once a-year to take or try certain actions then called 
recognitions or aſſiſes ; the moſt difficult of which they 
are directed to adjourn into the court of common pleas 
to be there determined. The itinerant juſtices were 
ſometimes mere juſtices of aſſiſe, or of dower, or of 
gaol- delivery, and the like; and they had ſometimes a 
more general commiſſion, to determine all manner of 
cauſes, juſticiarii ad omnia placita: but the preſent 
juſtices of aſſiſe and ni# prius are more immediately 
derived from the (ſtatute Weſtm. 2. 13 Edw. I. c. 30. 
explained by ſevere] other acts, particularly the ſtatute 
14 Edw. III. c. 16. and muſt be two of the king's 
juſtices of the one bench or the other, or the chief 
baron of the exchequer, or the king's ſerjeants ſworn. 
They uſually make their circuits in the reſpective va- 
cations after Hilary and Trinity terms; aſſiſes being 
allowed to be taken in the holy time of Lent by conſent 
of the biſhops at the king's requeſt, as expreſſed in 
ſtatute Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 51. And it was alſo 
uſual, during the times of Popery, for the prelates to 
2 annual licences to the juſtices of aſſiſe to admini- 

er oaths in holy times: for oaths being of a ſacred 
nature, the logic of thoſe deluded ages concluded that 
they muſt be of ecclefiaſtical coguizance. The pru- 
dent jealouſy of our anceſtors ordained that no man of 


law ſhould be judge of aſſiſe in his own country: and 2 


ſimilar prohibition is found in the civil law, which has 
carried this principle ſo far, that it is equivalent to the 
crime of ſacrilege, for a man to be governor of the 
province in which he was born, or has any civil con- 
nection. 

The judges upon their circuits now fit by virtue of 
five ſeveral authorities. 1. The commiſſion of the peace, 
in every county of the circuits; and all juſtices of the 
peace of the county are bound to be preſent at the aſ- 
liſes ; and ſherifis are alſo to give their attendance on 
the judges, or they ſhall be tined. 2. A commiſſion 
of oyer and terminer, directed to them and many other 
gentlemen of the county, by which they are empower- 
ed to try treaſons, felonies, &c. and this is the largeſt 
commiſſion they have. 3. A commiſſion of general 


gaol-delivery, directed to the judges and the clerk of 


aſſiſe aſſociate, which gives them power to try every 
priſoner in the gaol committed for any offence what— 


ſoc ver, 


Aſſiſe. 


(| 


Aſt 


* ant. 
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where a reſemblance-of «ſound ſerves inſtead of a natu- Aſſumpft. 
ral rhyme. Thus, Iigera, cubierta, tierra, meſa, ma 


ſoever, but none but priſoners in the goal ; ſo that one 
way or other they rid the goal of all the priſoners in it. 
4. Acommiſſion of a/j/e, directed to the judges and clerk 
of aſſiſe, to take aſſiſes; that is, to take the verdict of a 
peculiar ſpecies of jury called an iſe and ſummoned 
for the trial of landed diſputes. The other authority 
is, 5. That of ½% privs, which is a conſequence of the 
commiſſion of aſſe, being annexed to the office of thoſe 
juſtices by the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. 13 Edw. I. c. 30. 
And it empowers them to try all queſtions of fact iſſu- 
ing out of the courts at Weſtminſter, that are then ripe 
for trial by jury. The original of the name 1s this : 
all cauſes commenced in the courts of Weſtminſter-hall 
are by the courſe of the courts appointed to be there 
tried, on a day fixed in ſome Ealter or Michaelmas 
term, by a jury returned from the county wherein 
the cauſe of action ariſes; but with this proviſo, ½% 
frius juſtitiarii ad aſſiſas capiendas venerint; unleſs be- 


fore the day prefixed the judges of aſſiſe come into the 


county in queſtion. This they are ſure to do in the 
vacations preceding each Eaſter and Michaelmas term, 
and there diſpoſe of the cauſe ; which ſaves much ex- 
penſe and trouble, both to the parties, the jury, and 
the witneſſes. 

The word aſſiſe (from the French aſs, ſeated, ſettled, 
or eſtabliſhed, and formed of the Latin verb aides, I 
ſit by) is uſed in ſeveral different ſenſes. It is ſome- 
times taken for the fittings of a court ; ſometimes for 
its regulations or ordinances, eſpecially thoſe that fix 
the ſtandard of weights and meaſures ; and ſometimes 
it ſignifies a jury, either becauſe juries conſiſted of a 
fixed determinate number, or becauſe they continued 
fitting till they pronounced their verdict. In Scots 


law, an aſſiſe or jury conſiſts of fifteen ſworn men 


(juratores) picked out by the court from a greater 
number, not exceeding 45, who have been ſummoned 
for that purpoſe by the ſheriff, and given in liſt to the 
defender, at ſerving him with a copy of his libel. 
ASSISIO, an epiſcopal town of Italy, in the duchy 


of Spoleto, built on the (ide of a very high mountain. 


See ATela- 


7 byfics, 
ſect. xxvili. 


The cathedral of St Francis is very magnificent, and 
compoſed of three churches one above another. E. 
Long. 13. 35. N. Lat. 43. 4. 

ASSITHMENT, a wiregeld, or compenſation, by 
a pecuniary mul&t ; from the prepoſition ad, and the 
Sax. /ithe, vices quod vice ſupplicii ad expiandum delic- 
tum folvitur. | 

ASSOCIATION, the act of aſſociating, or conſtitu- 
ting a ſoctety, or partnerſhip, in order to carry on ſome 
ſcheme or affair with more advantage. —The word is 
Latin, a/jociatiz ; and compounded of ad, to, and ſocio, 
to join. 

ASSOCIATION of Ideas, is where two or more ideas 
conſtantly and immediately follow one another, ſo that 
the one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the other *. 

ASSOILZIE, in law, to abſolve, or free. 

ASSONANCE, in rhetoric and poetry, a term 
uſed where the words of a phraſe, or a verſe, have the 
ſame ſound or termination, and 'yet make no proper 
rhyme. Theſe are uſually accounted vicious in Engliſh; 
though the Romans ſometimes uſed them with ele- 
gancy : as, Militem comparavit, exercitum ordinavit, 
aciem luſtravit. 

ASSONANT xaymnes, is a term particularly ap- 
plied to a kind of verſes common among the Spaniards, 
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anſwer each other in a kind of af9nant rhyme, havin 
each an e in the penult ſyllable, and an à in the laſt. 

ASSUMPSIT, in the law of England, a voluntary 
or verbal promiſe, whereby a perſon aſſumes, or takes 
upon him to perform or pay _ thing to another. 

A promiſe is in the nature of a verbal covenant, and 
wants nothing but the ſolemnity of writing and ſealing 
to make it abſolutely the ſame. If * it be to 
do any explicit act, it is an expreſs contract, as much 
as any covenant: and the breach of it is an equal in- 
jury. The remedy indeed is not exactly the ſame : 
fince, inſtead of an action of covenant, there only lies 
an action upon the caſe, for what is called an aſ/ump- 


/it or undertaking of the defendant ; the failure of per- 


forming which is the wrong or injury done to the 
plaintiff, the damages whereof a jury are to eſtimate 
and ſettle. As, it a builder promiſes, undertakes, 


or aſſumes to Caius, that he will build and cover his 


houſe within a time limited, and fails to do it ; Caius 
has an action on the caſe againſt the builder for this 
breach of his expreſs promiſe, undertaking, or aſ- 
ſumpſit ; and ſhall recover a pecuniary ſatisfaction for 
the injury ſuſtained by ſuch delay. So alſo in the 
caſe of a debt by ſimple contract, if the debtor pro- 
miſes to pay it and does not, this breach of promiſe 
entitles the creditor to his action on the caſe, inſtead 
of being driven to an action of debt. Thus likewiſe a 
promiſſory note, or note of hand not under ſeal, to 
pay money at a day certain, is an expreſs aſſumpſit; 
and the payee at common law, or by cuſtom and act 
of parliament the indorſee, may recover the value of 
the note in damages, if it remains unpaid. Some a- 
greements indeed, though never ſo expreſsly made, are 
deemed of ſo important a nature, that they ought not 
to reſt in verbal promiſe only, which cannot be proved 
but by the memory (which ſometimes will induce the 
perjury) of witneſſes. To prevent which, the ſtatute 
of frauds and perjuries, 29 Car. II. c. 3. enacts, that 
in the five following caſes no verbal promiſe ſhall be 
ſufficient to ground an action upon, but at che leaſt 
ſome note or memorandum of it ſhall be made in 
writing, and ſigned by the party to be charged there- 
with: 1. Where an executor or adminiſtrator promiſes 
to anſwer damages out of his own eſtate. 2. Where 
a man undertakes to anſwer for the debt, default, or 
miſcarriage, of another. 3. Where any agreement is 
made upon conſideration of marriage. 4. Where any 
contract or ſale is made of lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments, or any interelt therein. 5. And laſtly, where 
there 1s any agreement that is not to be performed 
within a year — the making thereof. In all theſe 
caſes, a mere verbal aſſumpſit is void. 

From theſe expreſs contracts the tranſition is eaſy 
to thoſe that are only implied by law. Which are 
ſuch as reaſon and juſtice diate, and which therefore 
the law preſumes that every man has contracted to per- 
form; and, upon this preſumption, makes him anſwer- 
able to ſuch perſons as ſuffer by his non- performance. 

Thus, 1. If I employ a perſon to tranſact any buſi- 
neſs for me, or perform any work, the law implics that 
I undertook, or afſumed to pay him ſo much as his 
labour deſerved: and if I neglect to make him amends, 
he has a remedy for this injury by bringing his action 

on 
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romiſed to pay him ſo 


his trouble was really worth ſuch a particular ſum, 


which the defendant has omitted to pay. But this 


valuation of his trouble is ſubmitted to the determina- 
tion of a jury; who will aſſeſs ſuch a ſum in damages 
as they think he really merited. This is called an af- 
ſumpfit on a quantum meruit. | 

2. There is alſo an implied aſſumpſit on a guantum 
valebat, which is very fimilar to the former; being only 
where one takes up goods or wares of a tradeſman, 
without expreſsly agreeing for the price. There the 
law concludes, that both parties did intentionally a 
that the real value of the goods ſhould be paid ; and 
an action on the caſe may be brought accordingly, if 
the vendee refuſes to pay that value. 

3. A third ſpecies of implied aſſumpſit is when one 
has. had and received money belonging to another with- 
out any valuable conſideration given on the receiver's 


part: for the law conſtrues this to be money had and 


received for the uſe of the owner only ; and implies 
that the perſon ſo receiving, promiſed and undertook 
to account for it to the true proprietor. 
unjuſtly detains it, an action on the caſe lies againſt 
him for the breach of ſuch implied promiſe and under- 
taking ; and he will be made to repair the owner in 
damages, equivalent: to what he has detained in ſuch 
violation of his promiſe. This is a very extenfive and 
beneficial remedy, applicable to almoſt every caſe where 
the defendant has received money which ex æguo et bono 
he ought to refund. It lies for money paid by miſtake, 
or on a conſideration which happens to fail, or through 
impoſition, extortion, or oppreſſion, or where undue 
advantage is taken of the plaintiff's ſituation. 

4. Where a perſon has laid out and expended his 
own money for the uſe of another at his requeſt, the 
law implies a promiſe of repayment, and an action will 
lie on this aſſumpſit. 

5. Likewiſe, fifthly, upon a ſtated account between 
two merchants, or other perſons, the law implies that 
he againſt whom the balance appears has engaged to 
pay it to the other; though there be not any actual pro- 
miſe. And from this implication it is frequent for ac- 
tions on the caſe to be brought, declaring that the 
plaintiff and defendant had ſettled their accounts _ 
ther, inſimul computaſſent, (which gives name to this 
ſpecies of aſſumpſit); and that the defendant engaged 
to pay the plaintiff the balance, but has ſince _ 
ed to do it. But if no account has been made up, 
then the legal remedy is by bringing a writ of account 
de computo ; commanding the defendant to render a juſt 
account to the plaintiff, or ſhew the court good cauſe 
to the contrary. In this action, if the plaintiff ſuc- 
ceeds, there are two judgements ; the firſt is, that the 


defendant do account {quod computet ) before auditors 


appointed by the court; and when ſuch account is fi- 
niſhed, then the ſecond judgment is, that he do pay the 
plaintiff ſo much as he is found in arrear. 

6. The laſt claſs of contracts, implied by reaſon and 
conſtruction of law, ariſes upon this ſuppoſition, that e- 
very one who undertakes any office, employment, truſt, 
or duty, contracts with thoſe who employ or entruſt 
him, to perform it with integrity, diligence, and ſkill: 
and, if by his want of either of thoſe qualities any 

Vor. I. | 
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ſampſit. on the caſe upon this implied aſſumpſit; wherein he is 
at liberty to ſuggeſt that I 
much as he reaſonably deſerved, and then to aver that 


And, if he 
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injury acerues to individuals, they have therefore their 
remedy in damages, by a ſpecial action on the caſe. 
A few inſtances will fully illuſtrate this matter. If an 
officer of the public is guilty of negle& of duty, or a 
palpable breach of ir, of non-feaſance or of miſ-feaſance; 
as, if the ſheriff does not execute a writ ſent to him, or 
if he wilfully makes a falſe return thereof; in both 
theſe caſes, the party aggrieved ſhall have an action n 
the cafes for damages to be aſſeſſed by a jury. If a 
ſheriff or gaoler-ſuffers a priſoner who is taken upon 
meſne proceſs (that is, during the pendency of a _— 
to eſcape, he is liable to an action en the caſe. But if, 
after judgment, a gaoler or a ſheriff permits a debtor 
to eſcape, who is charged in execution for a certain 
ſum ; the debt immediately becomes his own, and he 
is compellable by action of debt, being for a ſum li- 
quidated and aſcertained, to ſatisfy the creditor in his 
whole demand. An advocate or attorney that betray 
the cauſe of their client, or, being retained, neglect 
to appear at the trial, by which r A cauſe miſcarries, 
are liable to an action on the caſe, for a reparation to 
their injured client. There is alſo in law always an 
implied contract with a common inn-keeper, to ſecure 


Aſſumpſit 


| 
Aſſumptive 


his gueſt's goods in his inn; with a common carrier or 


barge · maſter, to be anſwerable for the goods he car- 
ries; with a common farrier, that he ſhoes a horſe well, 
without laming him ; with a common taylor, or other 
workman, that he performs his buſineſs in a workmanlike 
manner: in which if they fail, an action on” the caſe 
lies to recover damages for ſuch breach of their general 
undertaking. Alſo if an inn-keeper, or other victu- 
aller, hangs out a ſign and opens his houſe for tra- 
vellers, it is an implied engagement to entertain all 
perſons who travel that way ; and upon this univerſal 
aſſumpſit an action on the caſe will lie againſt him for 
damages, if he without good reaſon refuſes to admit a 
traveller. In contracts hikewiſe for ſales, if the ſeller 
doth upon the ſale warrant it to be good, the law an- 
nexes a tacit contract to this warranty, that if it be 
not ſo, he ſhall make compenſation to the buyer : elſe 
it is an injury to good faith, for which an action on 
the caſe will he to recover damages. 

- ASSUMPTION, a feſtival in the Romiſh church, 
in honour of the miraculous aſcent of the Virgin Ma 
into heaven: the Greek church, who alſo obſerve this 
feſtival, celebrate it on the 157 of Auguſt with great 
ceremony. 

Assuurriox, in logic, is the minor or ſecond pro- 
poſition in a categorical ſyllogiſm. 

Assuurriox is alſo uſed for a conſequence drawn 
from the propoſitions whereof an argument is compoſed. 

As$SUMPTION, an iſland of North America, in the 
gulph of St Laurence, at the mouth of the great river 
of the ſame name. It is covered with trees. WW. Long. 

60. 40. N. Lat. 49. 30. | 

ASSUMPTION, a large and handſome town, of Pro- 
per Paraguay, on the river of the ſame name in South 

America. It is a biſhop's ſee, is well peopled, and 
ſeated in a country Fruitfal in corn and fruits, whoſe 
trees are always green. There is likewiſe a quantity of 
paſture, and the air is temperate and ſalutary. W. Lon. 
60. 40. 8. Lat. 34. 10. 

ASSUMPTIVE arms, in heraldry, are ſuch as a 
perſon has a right to aſſume, with the approbation of 


' his ſovereign, and of the heralds: thus, if a perſon, who 


14 has 


3 


Aſſurance has no right by blood, and has no coat of arms, ſhall 


« 
Aſtarte. 


captivate, in any lawful war, any gentleman, nobleman, 
or prince, he is, in that caſe, intitled to bear the ſhield 
of that priſoner, and enjoy it to him and his heirs for 
ever. 

ASSURANCE, or INSURANCE, in commerce. See 
INSURANCE. a 

ASSUROR, a merchant, or other perſon, who 
makes out a policy of aſſurance, and thereby inſures a 
ſhip, houſe, or the like. | a 

ASSUS, 7, feminine, (Strabo); Aſum, or Aſon, i, 
neuter, Foe {+ a town of Troas (though by others 
ſuppoſed to be of Myſia), and the ſame with Apollonia, 

Pliny); but different from the Apollonia on the river 

hyndacus. Ptolemy places it on the fea-coaſt, but 
Strabo more inland; if he does not mean the head of 
an inland bay, as appears from Diodorus Siculus. It 
was a town of the Leleges, the country of Cleanthes 
the ſtoic philoſopher, who ſucceeded Zeno; and is ſtill 
called Aſs. E. _ 27. 30. N. Lat. 38. 30 

ASSYRIA. See BanyLoN1A, | 

ASSYTHMENT. See As$1THMENT. 

ASTA, an inland town of Liguria, a colony, (Pto- 
lemy}); on the river Tanarus: now Aſti. E. Long. 8.15. 
Lat. 44. 40. |; f 

As ra Regia, a town of Bætica, (Pliny) ; ſituated 
at that mouth of the Bztis, which was choaked up with 
mud, to the north of Cadiz; 16 miles diſtant from the 
port of Cadiz, (Antonine). Its ruins ſhew its former 
greatneſs. Its name 1s Phoenician, denoting a Vith, or 
arm of the ſea, on which it ſtood. It is ſaid to be the 
ſame with Xtra; which ſee. 

ASTABAT, a town of Armenia, in Aſia, ſituated 
near the river Aras, 12 miles ſouth of Nakſhivan. The 
land about it is excellent, and produces very good wine. 
There is a root peculiar to this country called ronas ; 
which runs in the ground like liquorice, and ſerves for 
dying red. It is very much uſed all over the Indies, 
and for it they have a great trade. E. Long. 46. 30. 
N. Lat. 39. o. ; 

ASTAROTH, or AsaxTaroTH, in antiquity, a 

oddeſs of the Sidonians.—The word is Syriac, and 
lignifies /heep, eſpecially when their udders are turgid 
with milk. From the fecundity of thoſe animals, which 
in Syria continue to breed a long time, they formed 
the notion of a deity, whom they called Aflaroth, or 
Marte. See ASTARTE. 

ASTAROTH, the royal reſidence of Og king of Ba- 
ſhan; whether the ſame with Aſtaroth Carnaim, is mat- 
ter of doubt: if one and the ſame, it follows from Eu- 
ſebius's account, that it lay in Baſhan, and to the eaſt 
of Jordan, becauſe in the confines of Arabia. 


ASTARTE, in Pagan mythology, (the ſingular of 


» See Pha- Aſtaroth), a Phoenician goddeſs *, called in Scripture 


B(1%, 


the queen of heaven, and the goddeſs of the Sidonians.— 
Solomon, in compliment to one of his queens, erected 
an altar to her. In the reign of Ahab, Jezebel cauſed 
her worſhip be performed with much pomp and cere- 
mony : ſhe had 400 prieſts ; the women were employ- 
ed in weaving hangings or tabernacles for her; and Je- 
remiah obſerves, that “ the children gathered the 
« wood, the fathers kindled the fire, and the women 
« kneaded the dough, to make cakes for the queen of 
« heaven.” 


AsTARTE, a City on the other fide Jordan; one of 
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the names of Rabbath Ammon, in Arabia Petrza, 
(Stephanus). 

AsSTEISM, in rhetoric, a genteel irony, or hand- 
ſome way of deriding another. 


Diomed places the characteriſtie of this figure, or ſpe- 
cies of irony, in that it is not groſs and ruſtic, but in- 
genious and polite, 

ASTELL (Mary), the great ornament of her ſex, 
and country, was the daughter of Aſtell, an o- 
pulent merchant at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, where ſhe 
was born about the year 1668. She was educated in a 
manner ſuitable to her ſtation; and, amongſt other ac- 
compliſhments, was miſtreſs of the French, and had 
ſome knowledge of the Latin tongue. Her uncle, a 
clergyman, obſerving in her ſome marks of a promiling 
genius, took her under his tuition, and taught her ma- 
thematics, logic, and philoſophy. She left the place 
of her nativity when ſhe was about 20 years of age, and 
ſpent the remaining part of her life at London, and at 
Chelſea, Here ſhe purſued her ſtudies with great aſ- 
ſiduity, made great proficiency in the above-mentioned 
ſciences, and acquired a more complete knowledge of 
many claſſic authors. Among theſe Seneca, Epictetus, 
Hierocles, Antoninus, Tully, Plato, and Xenophon, 
were her principal favourites. 


Her life was ſpent in writing for the advancement of 
learning, religion, and virtue; and in the practice of 
thoſe religious duties which ſhe ſo zealouſly and pathe- 
tically recommended to others, and in which perhaps 
no one was ever more ſincere and devout. Her ſenti- 


ments of piety, charity, humility, friendſhip, and other 


Chriſtian graces, were uncommonly refined and ſub- 
lime; and religion fat gracefully upon her, unattended 
with any forbidding airs of — or of gloom. Her 
mind was generally calm and ſerene; and her conver- 
ſation was innocently facetious, and highly entertain- 
ing. She would ſay, © 'The good Chriſtian only hath 
reaſon, and he always ought, to be cheerful;” and, 
That dejected looks . melancholy airs were very 
unſeemly in a Chriſtian.” But theſe ſubjects ſhe hath 
treated at large in ſome of her excellent writings. 

She was remarkably abſtemious; and ſeemed to en- 
joy an uninterrupted ſtate of health, till a few years 
Lola her death; when, having one of her breaſts cut 


off, it ſo much impaired her conſtitution, that ſhe did 


not long ſurvive it. This painful operation ſhe under- 
went without diſcovering the leaſt timidity, or ſo much 
as uttering a groan; and ſhewed the ſame reſolution and 
reſignation during her whole illneſs. When ſhe was con- 
fined to her bed by a gradual decay, and the time of her 
diſſolution drew near, ſhe ordered her ſhroud and coffin 
to be made, and brought to her bed- ſide; and there to 
remain in her view, as a conſtant memento of her ap- 
Rey fate, and to keep her mind fixed on proper 
contemplation. She died in the year 1731, in the 639 
year of her age, and was buried at Chelſea. She wrote, 
1. A ſerious Propoſal to the Ladies. 2. An Eſſay in 
Defence of the Female Sex. 3. Letters concerning 
the Love of God. 4. Reflections upon Marriage. 
5. Moderation truly ſtated. 6. The Chriſtian Reli- 
ion, as profeſſed by a Daughter of the Church of 
En land; and ſome other n 94 
STER, s8TARWoORT ; a genus of the polygamia 
ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
| plants; 
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plants; of which there are no leſs than 3o diſtin ſpe- 
cies: but as none of them are poſſeſſed of any remark- 
able properties, we reckon a particular deſcription un- 
neceſſary. 5 
Culture. All the ſpecies of this genus may be raiſed 
from ſeed ſown either in autumn or ſpring ; but the 
greateſt part of them being perennial plants, and in- 
crealing greatly at the roots, are generally propagated 
by parting their roots early in the ſpring, and they will 


pou in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation ; and the larger 


orts increaſe ſo faſt, that, if not prevented, they will 
in a little time run over a large ſpace of ground. They 
row beſt in the ſhade; but the lower kinds do not run 
10 much at the root, but ſhould be taken up and tranſ- 
planted every other year; which will make them pro- 
duce much y Pow flowers. Some few ſorts, which are 
natives of warm climates, will require artificial heat to 
raiſe them, if not to preſerve them. 
AsTER, or Stella Marina, in zoology. See AsTE- 
RIAS. | 
ASTERABAD, a province in the north-eaſt part 
of Perſia, having Tabriſtan on weſt, part of the 
Caſpian Sea and part of Jorjan on the north, Koraſan 
on the welt, and Koumas on the ſouth. It is a moun- 
tainous country, except near the banks of the rivers 
that almoſt ſurround it, where it is pleaſant, and fruit- 
ful, producing grapes of a prodigious fize. In other 
parts the ſoil is ſandy and barren. Aſterabad is the 
chief town, which gives name to a gulp in the Perſian 
Sea, at the bottom of which it ſtands. E. Long. 54. 35. 
N. Lat. 36. 50. ; 
ASTERIA, in zoology, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the falco palumbarius, or goſhawk *. 
ASTERIA is alſo the name of a gem, uſually called 
the cat's eye, or oculus cati. It is a very ſingular and 
very beautiful ſtone, and ſomewhat approaches to the 
nature of the opal, in having a bright encluded colour, 
which ſeems to be lodged deep in the body of the ſtone, 
and ſhifts about, as it is moved, in various directions; 
but it differs from the opal in all other particulars, but, 
above all, in its want of the great varicty of colours 
ſeen in that gem, and in its ſuperior hardneſs. It is 
uſually found between the fize of a pea, and the breadth 
of a ſixpence; and is almoſt always of a ſerfiicircular 
form, broad and flat at the bottom, and rounded and 
convex at the top; it is naturally ſmooth and poliſhed, 
and is uſually wore with is natural poliſh. It has only 
two colours, a pale brown and a white; the brown ſeem- 
ing the ground, and the white playing about in it, as 
the fire-colour in the opal. It is conſiderably hard, and 
will take a fine poliſh, but is uſually worn with its na- 
tive ſhape and ſmoothneſs. It is found in the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies, and in Europe. The iſland of Borneo 
affords ſome very fine ones, but they are uſually ſmall; 
they are very common in the ſands of rivers in New 
Spain; and in Buhemia they are not unfrequently found 
immerſed in the ſame maſſes of jaſper with the opal. 
ASTERIA is alſo the name of an extraneous foſſil, 
called in Engliſh the ftar-/lone. Theſe foſſils are ſmall, 
ſhort, angulþr or ſulcated columns, between one and two 
inches long] and ſeldom above a third of an inch in di- 
ameter : corppoſed of ſeveral regular joints; when ſepa- 
rated, each yeſembles a radiated flar. They are, not 
without reafon, ſuppoſed to be a part of ſome ſea-fiſh 
putrified, pyobably the aſterias, or ſea- ſtar“ . The 
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aſteria is alſo called a/trites, aſtroites, and aſteriſcut. Aſteris. 
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They may be reduced to two kinds; thoſe whoſe whole 
ies make the form of a ſtar; and thoſe which in the 
whole are irregular, but are adorned as it were with 
conſtellations in the parts. Dr Lifter, for diſtin&tion's 
ſake, only gives the name a/teria to the former ſort, 
diſtinguiſhing the latter by the appellation of a/troi- 
tes; other naturaliſts generally uſe the two indiſcrimi- 
nately. The aſteria > oken of by the ancients appears 
to be of this latter kind. The quality of moving in 
vinegar, as if animated, is ſcarce perceivable in the 
aſtroites, but is ſignal in the aſteria. The former muſt 
be broken in ſmall pieces before it will move; but the 
latter will move, not only in þ whole joint, but in two 
or three knit together. The curious frequently meet 
with theſe ſtones in many parts of England: at Cley- 
don in Oxfordſhire they are found rather larger than 
common, but of a ſofter ſubſtance ; for, on being left a 
ſmall ſpace of time in a ſtrong acid, they may eaſily be 
ſeparated at the joints in ſmall plates. 
ASTERITAS, $TAR-F1$H, or SEA-STAR, in zoolo- 
77 a genus of inſects of the order of vermes moluſca. 
t has a depreſſed body, covered with a coriaceous coat; 
is compoſed of five or more ſegments, running out from 


' a central part, and furniſhed with numerous tentacula ; 


and has the mouth in the centre. The conformation 
of the mouth is this: the under part of each lobe runs 
towards a point with the reſt at the centre of the body 
and theſe ſeveral productions of the rays make a ſort 
of lips, the ends of each of which are armed with a 
number of ſharp teeth, which ſerve to take and convey 
the food into the body. From this mouth there goes 
a ſeparate canal to all or many of the rays, which 
runs through their whole length, and becomes gradual- 
ly narrower as it approaches the extremity. The ten- 
tacula reſemble the E of ſnails, but ſerve the ani- 
mal to walk with. They are capable of being con- 
tracted or ſhortened : and it is only at the creature's 
moving that they are ſeen of their full length; at o- 
ther times, no part of them is ſeen but the extremity of 
each, which is formed like a ſort of button, being 
ſomewhat larger than the reſt of the horn. 

Moſt of the ſpecies of aſterias are found in the Britiſh 
ſeas. 1. The glacialis, with five rays, depreſſed, broad 
at the baſe, yellow, and having a round ſtriated oper- 
culum on the back, is the molt common ; it feeds on 
oyſters, and is very deſtructive to the beds. 2. The 
clathatra, or cancellated ſea-ftar, with five ſhort thick 
rays, hirſute beneath, cancellated above, is found with 
the former, but more rare. 3. The oculata, with five 
ſmooth rays, dotted or punctured, is of a fine purple 
colour, and is found about Angleſea *. 4. The hiſpida, 


with five rays, broad, angulated at top, and rough 


with ſhort briſtles, is of a brown colour, and likewiſe 


found about Angleſea f. 5. The placenta, with five + Fig. 4. 


very broad and membranaceous rays, extremely thin 


and flat, is found about Weymouth}. 6. The ſpheru- f Fig. 5. 


lata, with a pentagonal indented body ; a ſmall glo- 
bular bead between the baſe of each ray; the rays 
ſlender, jointed, taper, and hirſute on their ſides ; found 
off Angleſea “. 
ſea- tar, with five rays iſſuing from an angular body; 
the rays dividing into innumerable branches, growin 

ſlender as they recede from the baſe. Theſe the ant- 
mal, in ſwimming, ſpreads like a net to their full 
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7. The caput meduſz, or arboreſcent * Fig. 6. 
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length; and when he perceives any prey within them, 
draws them in again, thus catching it with all the dex- 
terity of a fiſherman. It is an inhabitant of every ſea. 
8. The decacnemos, has ten very ſlender rays, with 
numbers of long beards on the ſides; the body is 
ſmall, and ſurrounded beneath with ten ſmall filiform 
rays. It inhabits the weſtern coaſts of Scotland. — 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies mentioned by authors 
ſome of them of 10, 12, 13, or even 14. rays. 

Ariſtotle and Pliny called this genus «5-17, and fella 
marina, from their reſemblance to the pictured form 
of the ſtars of heaven; and they aſſerted that they were 
ſo exceedingly hot, as inſtantly to conſume whatſoever 
they touched. 

The foſſil world has been greatly enriched by the 
fragments and remains of the ſeveral pieces of ſtar- fiſn, 
which have been converted into ſtones “. 

ASsTER1As, the ancient name of the bittern +. 

ASTERISK, a mark in form of a ſtar (*), placed 
over a word or ſentence, to refer the reader to the mar- 
gin, or elſewhere, for a quotation, explanation, or the 
like, 

ASTERIUS, or AsTurivs, a Roman conſul, in 

We have under his name, A Conference on the 
Old and New Teſtament, in Latin verſe: in which each 
ſtrophe contains, in the firſt verſe, an hiſtorical fa& in 
the Old Teſtament; and in the ſecond, an application 
of that fact to ſome point in the New. 

ASTEROPODIUM, a kind of extraneous foſſil, 
of the ſame ſubſtance with the aſteriæ, or ſtar-ſtones to 
which they ſerve as a baſe *. 

ASTHMA. See the Index ſubjoined to Mepicine. 

ASTI, a city of Montferrat in Italy, ſeated on the 
Tanaro, and capital of the county of the ſame name. 
It is a biſhop's ſee, and well fortified with ftrong walls 
and deep ditches; and is divided into the city, borough, 
citadel, and caſtle. There are a great many churches 
and convents, as well as other handſome buildings; and 
its territory is well watered, abounding with groves, 
pleaſant hills, and ſpacious fields. It was taken by the 
French in 1745, and retaken by the king of Sardinia 
in 1746. E. Long. 8. 15. N. Lat. 54. 50. | 

ASTIGI, ndeclivable; a colony, and conventus ju- 
ridicus, of Bætica, ſurnamed Auguſta Firma, ſituated 
on the Singulus, which falls into the Bztis; called al- 
fo Callonia Aſtigitana, (Pliny); now Ecya, midway be- 
tween Seville and Corduba. W. Long. 5*. Lat. 37. 20. 

ASTOMI, in anthropology, people feigned with- 
out mouths. Pliny ſpeaks of a nation of Aſtomi in In- 
dia, who lived only by the ſmell or effluvia of bodies, 
taken in by the noſe. 

ASTORGA, a very ancient city of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Leon, with a biſhop's ſee, is ſeated on the 
river Tuerta, and well fortified both by art and nature. 
It ſtands in a moſt agreeable plain, about 150 miles 
north-weſt of Madrid. There are excellent trouts in 
the river. W. Long. 6. 20. N. Lat. 42. 20. 

ASTRACAN, a province of Ruſſia, and the moſt 
eaſterly part of Europe, bounded on the north by 
Bulgaria and Baſkiria; on the ſouth, by the Caſpian 
Sea; on the welt by the Volga, which divides it from 
the Nagayan Tartars and Don Coſſacks; and on the 
ealt, by the great ridge of mountains which part it from 
Great Tartary. The province extends from the 46th to 
the 529 degree of latitude, The ſummer is long, and 
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intenſely hot: the winter continues about three months Aſtracan. 


ſo ſevere, that the Volga 1s frozen hard enough to bear 
loaded fledges. The Pi is rich and fertile; but the 
Tartars who inhabit it are {trangers to agriculture. On 
the weltern and ſouthern fides of the Volga are heaths 
of a prodigious extent, ſandy, deſert, and uncultiva- 
ted : theſe, however, produce vaſt quantities of fine 
tranſparent ſalt in pits, where the ſun bakes and incru- 
ſtates it to the thickneſs of an inch on the ſurface of 
the water. There are pits in the neighbourhood of 
Aſtracan which yield this excellent ſalt in ſuch abun- 
dance, that any perſon may carry it off, paying at the 
rate of one farthing a pooſt, which is equal to forty 
pounds. The metropolis, Aſtracan, is ſituated with- 
in the boundaries of Aſia, on an iſland called Dolgoi, 
about 60 Engliſh miles above the place where the Vol- 

a diſembogues itſelf into the Caſpian Sea. The city 
4 its name from Hadgee Tarken, a Tartar, by 
whom it was founded. It was conquered by Iwan Ba- 
ſilowitz, recovered by the Tartars in the year 1668, 
and retaken by the Czar, who emplayed for this pur- 
poſe a 2 number of flat-bottomed veſſels, in which 
he tranſported his forces down the Volga from Caſan. 

The city of Aſtracan is about two miles and a half in 
circumference, ſurrounded by a brick-wall, which is 
now in a ruinous condition: but, if we comprehend 
the ſuburbs, the circuit will be near five miles. The 
number of inhabitants amounts to 90,000, including 
Armenians and Tartars, as well as a few Perſians and 
Indians. The garriſon conſiſts of fix regiments of the 
beſt Ruſſian troops, who, when this place was alarm- 
ed from the fide of Perſia, had in the adjacent plain e- 
rected a great number of ſmall batteries, to ſcour the 
fields, and obſtruct the approach of the enemy. The 
houſes of Aftracan are built of wood, and generally 
mean and inconvenient. The higher parts of the city 
command a proſpect of the Volga, which is here about 
three miles in breadth, and exhibits a noble appear- 
ance. The marſhy lands on the banks of it render the 
+ ace very ſickly in the ſummer : the earth, being im- 
pregnated with ſalt, is extremely fertile, and produces 
abundance of fruit, the immoderate uſe of which is at- 
tended with epidemical diſtempers. Sickneſs is likewiſe 
the conſequence of thoſe annual changes in the atmo- 
ſphere produced by the floods in ſpring and autumn. 
All round the city of Aſtracan, at the diſtance of two 
miles, are ſeen a great number of gardens, orchards, 
and vineyards, producing all ſorts of herbs and roots, 
(except caulifſowers). The grapes are counted ſo de- 
licious, that they are preſerved in ſand, and tranſported 
to court by land- carriage at a prodigious expence: yet 
the wine of Aſtracan is very indifferent. The ſummer 
being generally dry, the inhabitants water their Par. 
dens by means of large wheels worked by wind or hor- 
ſes, which raiſe the water to the higheſt part of the 
garden, from whence it runs in trenches to refrefh the 
roots of every ſingle tree and plant. The . 
ing country produces hares and patridges, plenty of 
quails in ſummer, with wild and water fowl of all 
ſorts in abundance. 

About ten miles below Aſtracan is a ſmall iſland, 
called Beſnaiſe, on which are built large ſtorehouſes 
for the ſalt, which is made about twelve miles to 
the eaſtward, and, being brought hither in boats, 
is conveyed up the Volga, in order to ſupply the 

country 
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of ſalt annually dug for theſe purpoſes amounts to ſome 
millions of pounds, the excluſive property of which is 
claimed by the crown, and yields a conſiderable reve- 
nue; for the ſoldiers and bulk of the people live almoſt en- 
tirely on bread and ſalt. The neighbourhood of theſe falt- 
works is of great advantage to the fiſheries, which ex- 
tend from hence to the Caſpian Sea, and reach to the 
ſouth-eaſt as far as Yack, and even 100 miles above 
Zaritzen. The principal fiſh here caught are ſturgeon, 
ſtarlett, belluga, and aſſotra. Theſe, being falted, 
are put on board of veſſels, and ſent away in the ſpring, 
for the uſe of the whole empire, even as far as Petert. 
burg : but as fiſh may be kept freſh as long as it is 
frozen, the winter is no ſooner ſet in, than they tranſ- 
port great quantities of it by land through all the pro- 
vinces of Ruſſia, Of the roes of the fiſh called helluga, 
which are white, tranſparent, and of an agreeable fla- 
vour, the fiſhers here prepare the caviare, which is in ſo 
much eſteem all over Europe. 'Theſe fiſheries were firſt 
eſtabliſhed by one Tikon Demedoff, a carrier, who 
ſettled in this place about half a century ago, his whole 
wealth conſiſting of two horſes. Bydint of {killand indu- 


ſtry, he ſoon grew the richeſt merchant in this country: 


but his Frogey . became ſo alluring to the crown, that of 


late years it hath engroſſed ſome of the fiſheries as well 
as the ſalt- works. A 

From the latter end of July to the beginning of Oc- 
tober, the country about Aſtracan is — infeſt- 
ed with myriads of locuſts, which darken the air in their 
progreſſion from the north to the ſouthward; and, 
wherever they fall, conſume the whole verdure of the 
earth. Thele inſects can even live for ſome time un- 
der water: for when the wind blows acroſs the Volga, 
vaſt numbers of them fall in cluſters, and are rolled 
aſhore ; and their wings are no ſooner dry, than they 
riſe and take flight again. 

Heretofore the inhabitants of Aſtracan traded to 
Khura and Bokhara; but at preſent theſe branches are 
loſt, and their commerce is limited to Perſia and the domi- 
nions of Ruſſia. Even the trade to Perſia is much dimi- 
niſhed by the troubles of that country : nevertheleſs, the 
commerce of Aſtracan is ſtill conſiderable. A few years 
ago, the city maintained about 40 veſſels, from 1 to 200 
tons burden, for the Caſpian traffick. Some of theſe 
belong to the government, and are commanded by a 
commodore, under the direction of the admiralty. This 
office is generally well ſtocked with naval ſtores, which 
are ſold occaſionally to the merchants. The trading 
ſhips convey proviſions to the frontier towns of 'Terkie 
and Kiſlar, ſituated on the Caſpian Sea; and tranſport 
merchandize to ſeveral parts of Perſia, Some years 
ago, the Engliſh Ruſſian company opened a trade from 
Aſtracan to Perkin over the Caſpian Sea, and ſhips were 
built for that purpoſe; but this commerce was ſoon 
prohibited by the Czarina, in conſequence of the miſ- 
management of an Engliſh factor, and the jealouſy of 
the Ruſſians. The merchants of Aſtracan export to 
Perſia, chiefly on account of the Armenians, red leather, 
linens, woollen cloths, and other European manufac- 
tures. In return, they import the commodities of Per- 
ſia, particularly thoſe manufactured at Caſan; ſuch as 
filk ſaſhes intermixed with gold, for the uſe of the Poles; 
wrought ſilks and ſtuffs mixed with cotton; rice, cot- 
ton, rhubarb, and a ſmall quantity of other drugs; but 
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the chief commodity is raw ſilk, The government has 
engroſſed the article of rhubarb, the greater part of 
which is brought into Ruſſia by the Tartars of Yakut- 
{ki, bordering on the eaſtern Tartars belonging to Chi- 
na. They travel through Siberia to Samura, thence to 
Caſan, and laſtly to Moſcow. The revenue of Aftra- 
can is computed at 150,000 rubles, or 33, ooo pounds, 
ariſing chiefly from ſalt and fiſh, The city is ruled by 
a governor, under the check of a chancery. He is ne- 
vertheleſs arbitrary enough, and exerciſes oppreſſion 
with impunity. The officers of the admiralty and cu- 
ſtom-houſe, having very ſmall ſalaries, are open to cor- 
ruption, and extremely rapacious. At chriſtening- 
feaſts, which are attended with great intemperance, the 
gueſts drink a kind of cherry-brandy out of large go- 
blets ; and every perſon invited throws a preſent of mo- 
ney into the bed of the mother, who ſits up with great 
formality to be ſaluted by the company. 

The Indians have a Pagan temple at Aftracan, in 
which they pay their adoration, and make offerings of 
fruit to a very ugly deformed idol. The prieſts of this 
pagod uſe incenſe, beads, cups, and proſtrations. The 

artars, on the contary, hold 1dol-worſhip in the ut- 
moſt abomination. 

ASTRAGAL, in archite&ure, a little round moul- 
dings which in the orders ſurrounds the top of the ſhaft 
or body of the column. It is alſo called the talon and 
tondino; it is uſed at the bottoms as well as tops of co- 
lums, and on other occaſions : it properly repreſents a 
ring, on whatever part of a column it is placed ; and 
the original idea of it was that of a circle of iron put 
round the trunk of a tree, uſed to ſupport an edifice to 
prevent its ſplitting, See Plate XXIX. fig. 2. The 
aſtragal is often cut into beads and berries, and is uſed 
in the ornamented entablatures to ſeparate the ſeveral 
faces of the architrave, 

ASTRAGAL, in gunnery, a round moulding encom- 
pailing a cannon, about half a foot from its mouth. 

ASTRAGALUS, mMiLK-VETCH, or LIQUORICE- 
VETCH ; a genus of the decandria order, belonging to 
the diadelphia claſs of plants. Of this genus there 
are 39 ſpecies; but none of them ſeem to deſerve parti- 
cular notice, except the common ſort, which grows 
wild upon dry uncultivated places, and is recommend - 
ed by Mr Anderſon to be cultivated as proper food for 
cattle. See AGRICULTURE, ne 58, 

ASTRAGALUS, in anatomy. See there, ao 64. 

ASTRANTIA, MAsTERWORT ; a genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants, 
of which there are three ſpecics ; but as they are ouly 
preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, we 
omit any particular deſcription of them. 

ASTRAA, in aſtronomy, a name which ſome give 
to the ſign Virgo, by others called Er:gone, and ſome- 
times %. The poets feign that juſtice quitted hea- 
ven to reſide on earth, in the golden age; but, grow- 
in weary of the iniquities of mankind, ſhe left the earth, 
and returned to heaven, where ſhe commenced a con- 
ſtellation of ſtars, and from her orb ſtill looks down on 
the ways of men. | 

ASTRICTION, in law. See THiRLAGE. 

AsSTRICT1ON, among phyſicians, denotes the opera- 
tion of aſtringent medicines. 


ASTRINGENTS, in the MarERIA Mepica. See 
there, no 36, &c. 
ASTROGNOSIA, 


Aſiracan 


f 
Aſtringents 


Aſtrognoſia 
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ASTROGNOSIA, the ſcience of the fixed ſtars, 


or the knowledge of their names, conſtellations, mag - 
nitudes, &. Le ASTRONOMY. 

ASTROITES, or sTax-sToONE, in natural hiſtory. 
See the articles AsTERIA and STAR-8TONE ; and Plate 
XLII. fig. 7. 

ASTROLABE, the name for a ſtereographic pro- 
jection of the ſphere, either upon the plane of the e- 
quator, the eye being ſuppoſed to be in the pole of the 
world ; or upon the plane of the meridian, when the 
eye is fuppoled in the point of the interſection of the 
equinoctial and horizon. 

ASTROLABE, is alſo the name of an inſtrument for- 
merly uſed for taking the altitude of the ſun or ſtars 
at ſea. 

ASTROLABF, among the ancients, was the ſame as 
our armillary ſphere. 

ASTROLOGY, a conjectural ſcience, which teach- 
es to judge of the effects and influences of the ſtars, 
and to foretel future events by the ſituation and differ- 
ent aſpects of the heavenly bodies. This ſcience has 
long ago become a juſt ſubje& of contempt and ridi- 
cule, See DivinaT1oON, ne 1. | 

ASTRONOMICAL, ſomething relating to aſtro- 
nomy. 

ti Calendar, an inſtrument engraved on 
copper plates, printed on paper, and paſted on a board, 
with a braſs ſlider carrying a hair: .it ſhews by inſpec- 
tion the ſun's meridian altitude, right aſcenſion, de- 
clination, riſing, ſetting, amplitude, &c. to a greater 
degree of — than the common globes. 

ASTRONOMICAL Sector, a very uſeful mathematical 
inſtrument, made by the late ingenious Mr Graham. 

It is allowed that a micrometer is the moſt accurate 
and convenient inſtrument for obſerving the place of a 
planet or comet, when it happens to be near enough 
to any known ſtar, by taking the differences of its 
right aſcenſion and declination from thoſe of the ſtar: 
but this being frequently impracticable, by reaſon that 
many large places in the heavens are void of ſtars 
whoſe places are known, it is neceſſary to have recourſe 
to moveable quadrants, or ſextants, furniſhed with te- 
leſcopic fights, for taking larger diſtances. But be- 
aides the difficulty and charge of procuring good in- 
ſtruments of this kind, the great trouble and uncer- 
tainties in obſerving with them are very notorious, 
ariſing chiefly from the difficulty the obſervers find in 
making their obſervations and each teleſcope corre- 
ſpond oy cad at the ſame inſtant while the inftru- 
ment is following the diurnal motion of the heavens. 
The lovers of aſtronomy are therefore much obliged to 
the late ingenious Mr George Graham, F. R. S. not 
only for many uſeful improvements in the mechaniſm of 
ſeveral aſtronomical inſtruments, but alſo for contrivin 
a very commodious and accurate one for the pu ole 
aforeſaid; that is, for taking ſuch differences of right 
aſcenſion and declination as are too large to be ob- 
ſerved through a fixed teleſcope ; and yet with equal 
facility and exactneſs too in proportion to the radius of 
the inſtrument. 

Let A B repreſent an arch of a circle, containing 
ten or twelve degrees well divided, having a ſtron 
plate C D for its radius, fixed to the middle of the 
arch at D: let this radius be applied to the fide of an 
axis H F I, and be moveable about a joint fixed to it 
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at F, ſo that the plane of the ſector may be always 
parallel to the axis H I ; which bein parallel to the 
axis of the earth, the plane of the ſector will always 
be parallel to the plane of ſome hour-circle. Let a 
leaps CE be moveable about the centre C of the 
arch A B, from one end of it to the other, by turnin 
a ſkrew at G; and let the line of ſight be parallel to 
the plane of the ſector. Now, by turning the whole 
inſtrument about the axis H TI, till the plane of it be 
ſucceſſively digg&ted, firſt to one of the — and then 
to another, it 18 eaſy to move the ſector about the joint 
F, into ſuch a poſition, that the arch A B, when fix- 
ed, ſhall take in both the ftars in their aſſage, by the 
plane of it, provided the difference of their declina- 
tions does not exceed the arch A B. Then, havin 
fixed the plane of the ſector a little to the weſtward of 
both the ſtars, move the teleſcope C E by the ſkrew 
G; and obſerve by a clock the time of each tranſit 
over the croſs-hairs, and alſo the degrees and minutes 
upon the arch A B, cut by the index at each tranſit ; 
then, in the difference of the arches, the difference of 
the declinations, and by the difference of the times, we 
have the difference of the right aſcenſions of the ſtars. 
The dimenſions of this inſtrument are theſe : the 
length of the teleſcope, or the radius of the ſector, is 
2 + feet; the breadth of the radius, near the end C, 
is 14 inch; and at the end D two inches. The 
breadth of the limb A B is 1+ inch; and its length 
ſix inches, containing ten degrees divided into quarters, 
and numbered from either end to the other. The tele- 
ſcope carries a nonius or ſubdividing plate, whoſe length, 
being equal to ſixteen quarters of a degree, is divided 
into fifteen equal parts; which, in effect, divides the 
limb into minutes, and, by eſtimation, into ſmaller 
parts. The length of the ſquare axis H I F is eigh- 
teen inches, and of the part H I twelve inches; and 
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its thickneſs is about a quarter of an ineh: the dia- 


meters of the cireles are each five inches: the thick- 
neſs of the plates, and the other meaſures, may be ta- 
ken at the direction of a workman. 

This inſtrument may be rectiſied, for making obſer- 
vations, in this manner: By placing the interſection of 
the croſs-hairs at the ſame diſtance from the plane of 
the ſector, as the centre of the object - glaſs, the plane 
deſcribed by the line of fight, during the circular 
motion of the teleſcope upon the limb, will be ſuffi- 
ciently true, or free = conical curvity ; which may 
be examined by ſuſpending a long plumb-line at a con- 
venient diſtance from the inſtrument ; and by fixing 
the plane of the ſector in a vertical polition, and then 
by obſerving, while the teleſcope 1s moved by the ſkrew 
along the limb, whether the croſs hairs appear to move 
along the plumb-line. 

The axis þ fo may be elevated nearly parallel to the 
axis of the earth, by means of a ſmall common qua- 
drant ; and its error may be corrected, by making the 
line of fight follow the circular motion of any of the 
wks de. ſtars, while the whole initrument is moved 
about its axis %o, the teleſcope being fixed to the 
limb: for this purpoſe, let the teleſcope 4 / be direc- 
ted to the ſtar a, when it paſles over the higheſt point 
of its diurnal circle, and let the diviſion cut by the 
nonius be then noted : then, after twelve hours, when 
the ſtar comes to the lowelt point of its circle, having 
turned the inſtrument half round its axis, to bring the 


teleſcope 


1 


teleſcope into the poſition 922; if the croſs hairs cover 
the ſame ſtar ſuppoſed at 5, the elevation of the axis 
h Fo is exactly right; but if it be neceſſary to move 
the teleſcope into the poſition v, in order to point to 
this ſtar at c, the arch 1 u, which meaſures the angle 
mn fu or b Fe, will be known; and then the axis o 
muſt be depreſſed half the quantity of this given angle 
if the ſtar paſſed below b, or muſt be raiſed ſo much 
higher if 7 it ; and then the trial muſt be repeat- 
ed till the true elevation of the axis be, obtained. By 
making the like obſervations upon the ſame ſtar on 
each fide the pole, in the fix-o'clock-hour-circle, the 
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error of the axis, toward the eaſt or weſt, may alſo be 
found and corrected, till the croſs-hairs follow the ſtar 
quite round the pole: for ſuppoſing a pb c to be an 
arch of the meridian (or in the ſecond practice of the 
ſix-o*clock \naycur Ly make the angle a fp equal to 
half the angle a f'c, and the line / will point to the 
pole; and the angle o fp, which is the error of the 
axis, will be equal to half the angle b fc or nV u, 
found by the ſs ena ag becauſe the difference of the 
two angles a f b, a Fc, is double the difference of their 
halves a Fo and a f 7 Unleſs the ſtar be very near the 
pole, allowance muſt be made for refractions. 
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N. B. ExrATA, Ouissioxs, &c. noticed and ſupplied in the APPENDIX at the end of the Work. 


